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.  LECTURE  I. 

[  "What  is  Phrenology  ?"  •  Such  is  the  title 
Itfiwork  lately  pablished,  whose  author 
Paiwers  the  question  by  describing  phreno- 
hgyas  **a  system  of  psychology,"  and  even 
Mthe  roost  perfect  system  of  tbis  kind  that 
itte  state  of  our  knowledge  admits  of. 
faktlemen,  the  definition  just  laid  down  is 
'liufficient  recommendation  of  the  science 
tltards  which  I  propose  drawing  your  at- 
IMion  for  a  few  lessons.  Phrenology,  the 
ImC,  the  most  perfect  system  of  psychology 
te  exists !  Superior  even  to  the  metaphy- 
M  doctrine  of  the  Scotti:;h  school,  a  doc- 
Mbs  generally  regarded  as  the  most  philo- 
Mfhiod,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
Mlfect  of  those  existing  at  the  present  day ! ! 
nis  one  might  consider  as  warm  praise  of 
ftiyitem  which  has  experienced,  and  still 
with,  so  many  incredulous,  so  many 
iNwcd  enemies ;  but  we  neither  accept  the 
liftnition,  nor  its  consequences ;  on  the  con- 
ftiry,  we  reject  it  altogether.  No,  gentle- 
,  phrenology  is  not  a  system  of  psycho- 
and  we  cannot  admit  amongst  us 
which  suggest  nothing  but  hypothe- 
theoriea.  Phrenology  is  the  physiology 
the  brain ;  this  is  the  true  acceptation  of 
word ;  the  definition  adopted  by  Gall  ; 
that  we  should  still  preserve,  because 
bat  once  exact  and  rational. 
When  the  study  of  the  cerebral  fanctions 
denominated  psychology,  men  studied 
independent  of  organization  ;  but  the 
dency  of  our  studies  is  now  fortunately 
I  different  kind.  The  term  ^Ifvxv  (soul, 
d)  presupposes  a  motor,  a  power  inac- 


\y  M.  Ijtlnt,  one  of   the  most  lavelerate  and 

r.tilable  vppoMnU  of  phrenology  ia  Pnince. 
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cessible  to  our  senses;  it  i3  the  quomodo, 
the  how,  of  physiological  phenomena.  We 
do  not  presume  to  seize  on  this  hidden  force 
and  present  it  to  your  contemplation ;  we 
leave  it  in  its  true  domain,  that  of  faith.  lu 
studying  the  actions  of  the  brain,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  such  as  may  be  under* 
stood  by  the  aid  of  our  senses,  or  inductions 
drawn  from  established  facts,  the  only  two 
means  which  man  can  employ  in  his  inves- 
tigations, without  the  danger  of  straying 
from  the  truth. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
brain  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system; 
the  centre  of  that  system  receives  impres- 
sions through  means  of  the  nerves,  which 
we  may  regard  as  conductors.  We  may 
denominate  these  impressions  excitements, 
because  they  awaken  and  exalt  the  cerebral 
function,  l^e  nerves  by  which  these  emo- 
tions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  arc  visi- 
ble,  and  their  functions  are  demonstrated  by 
actual  experiment,  of  which  the  effect  is 
visible ;  we  may,  therefore,  admit  these  pre- 
liminary assertions  as  established. 

The  brain  when  acted  upon  reacts ;  or,  to 
employ  clear  and  dcfiuiie  expressions,  it 
acts  on  the  application  of'  a  stimulus.  Its 
actions  may  be  distinguished  into  four 
orders, — 


1st.  Jnstinchr' w^ch  v»c  subdivide,  with 

) "  t\vg   eijecies/— m- 


the   phrenoiQgtste,  Irjro 


'  • 


••• 


stincts,  propc^^ly^ao  cAU£d,  and  iqclips^ns. 

2nd.  Sentimmio.  ^ 

3rd.  InteUecUifiFatfuitkt, 

4  th.  Motions,  >     ^*'  » 

This  divisioi)  embracer,  the  sunk  of  cere- 
bral funciions;apt}i  et-ia^le  by  means*  of  the 
senses,  or  by  inductihu.  -  I'he  o&setTations 
we  shall  presently  make  with  regard  to  man 
and  animals,  prove  this;  in  the  meanwhile 
permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  brain,  which  corresponded  with 
the  first  three  orders  just  mentioned. 
j  The  instinetSf  those  iirimitivc  actions  of 
the  brain,  for  the  8U])pv.rt  of  life,  depend  on 
the  inferior  central,  and  on  the  posterior,  in- 
ferior, and  lateral  portions  of  the  nervous 
centre.  The  regions  now  indicated,  when 
stimulated  by  the  internal  or  external  nerves 
of  the  body,  give  rise  to  the  movements 
necessary  for  executing  the  functions  of  cir- 
culation, digestion,  respiration,  and  genera* 
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tion ;  the  instinct  of  preservings  their  young  in 
certain  animals,  and  the  instinct  of  associa- 
tion, defence,  artifice,  and  attack,  faculties 
which  are  common  to  man  and  animals. 

The  sentiments  emanate  from  the  superior 
part  of  the  brain ;  they  arc  a  kind  of  social 
instincts  which  induce  men  to  af  jcmble 
together  in  society.  They  are  the  elements 
of  civilization,  and  we  discover  traces  of 
them  in  several  animals. 

The  intellectual  faculties  depend  on  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  brain ;  it  is  by  his 
intelligence  that  man  excels  all  other  ani- 
mals, in  whom  we  find  these  faculties  in- 
finitely IcM  developed ;  they  also  admit  of 
subdivisions,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  a 
future  period.  The  three  orders  of  cerebral 
funclion  now  mentioned  arc  connected  in 
an  evident  manner  with  the  development 
of  the  three  regions  of  the  head  that  we 
have  indicated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
test the  connection,  if  we  reflect  on  the  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  physical 
dispositions  of  man,  and  his  instinctive, 
moral,  or  intellectual  faculties.  Take  the 
head  of  an  idiot,  that,  for  example,  of  the 
Amstenbm  fool,  so  well  known  to  all  phre- 
nologists as  offering  a  remarkable  absence 
of  the  organs  of  intelligence.  This  head, 
which,  from  its  size,  you  might  judge  to 
belong  to  a  child,  was  that  of  a  girl  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  The  posterior  portion  is 
almost  the  only  part  which  is  developed ; 
the  superior  portion,  corresponding  with  the 
sentiments,  is  merely  as  it  were  sketched 
out ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  the  scat 
of  intelligence,  is  perfectly  flat;  now  the 
cerebral  actions  were  in  exact  conformity 
with  this  physical  disposition ;  the  girl  pos- 
sessed instincUi,  and  some  sentiments ;  she 
was  mild,  caressing,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  affection,  such  as  you  might  find  in  a 
little  dog;  but  she  exhibited  no  trace  of 
elevated  moral  character,  and  seemed  to- 
tally deprived  of  intelligence,  being  unable 
«p  artll:ula^(f«a/siiigl«  vrorjf.  •  S^ii\i  a  slight 
d^^^itof  yhySical«ii*i^o(i]9Ltlop  we  observe 
rti iTdtei' deuce's  of ^idiocvj^  and  the  diflcrent 
shades  ifi\y*be  •r^ajMyVb^tinguishcd  in  the 
various, sVifils  w{th*  which  our  collections 
abound.' '  Cbri^arf  t}iQse  heads  with  the 
skulls  ^I'lmcQ  ^istQit^1i3ic(S  for  the  eleva- 
tion oil  tliCH'.uiOr^t  *jSt  iittcll^ctual  faculties, 
and  you  will  find  a  conformation  of  quite  an 
opposite  character ;  here  the  superior  and 
anterior  portions  of  the  skull  arc  amply  de- 
veloped ;  the  contrast  is  more  eloquent  than 
any  language,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the  inductions  derived  from  this  source,  un- 
less wo  shut  our  eyes  on  purpose  to  avoid 
seeing  the  evidence. 

It  now  remains  to  lay  before  you  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  movements,  which  constitute 
our  fourth  order.  These  arc  simply  actions 
of  the  brain,  which,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
stimulus,  communicates  motion  to  various 
organs,    cither  directly    through   its  own 


nerves,  or  through  its  prolongation  into  tlie 
vertebral  canal;  we  may  distinguish  these 
movements  into  two  species,  according  to 
the  organs  acted  upon.  The  first  motions 
affect  our  internal  organs.  You  are  iQ 
aware  how  effects  of  this  kind  are  productd 
by  moral  emotions,  which  make  the  heiit 
palpitate,  communicate  different  sensatiooi 
to  the  viscera,  derange  the  digestive  act. 
and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
organs  of  the  generative  apparatus  in  insn; 
they  also  modify  the  excretion  of  bile,  tbe 
excretory  canals,  &c. 

The  movements  of  the  second  species  se 
performed  by  the  muscles.  It  is  unnecn- 
sary  to  enter  into  any  details  upon  thii 
point  before  auditors  who  are  all,  I  suppoK, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  anatomy. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  basis  os 
which  phrenology  has  been  founded ;  oo 
one  side  the  nervous  centres,  enveloped  in 
solid  cases,  the  skull  and  vertebral  coluns; 
on  the  other  side  the  functions  of  these  cen- 
tres, subdivisable,  as  you  see,  hito  four  or 
ders.  Anatomy  and  physiology  are  tilers' 
fore  the  objects  of  our  study ;  we  shall  cob* 
sider  the  cerebral  functions  as  wc  wonU 
any  other  organic  acts ;  we  shall  not  aben- 
don  a  part  of  our  task  to  the  metaphjw 
clans,  as  had  been  erroneously  done  up  to 
the  birth  of  phrenology,  and  we  shall  tkei 
avoid  the  obscurities  that  envelop  psyjM- 
logy,  where  all  is  dark  and  vague ;  wc  shail 
on  the  contrary,  have  to  consider  uotbioc 
but  facts,  whose  authenticity  may  be  «• 
tablished  by  every  person  of  common  is- 
telligence. 

The  distinction  of  the  cerebral  functioai, 
which  we  have  laid  before  you  in  a  suininiiy 
manner,  was  only  drawn  in  these  latur 
timesr  and  may  well  be  cited  as  a  result  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  human  intellect. 
A  rapid  sketch  of  the  different  steps  hy 
which  reason  has  arrived  at  this  degree  i 
perfection  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting ;  fe 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  trace  it  for  yoe, 
and  follow  a  path  which  will  lead  us  to  iut 
system  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  i>rcstf 
course. 

There  was  a  time  when  anatomy  sod 
physiology  did  not  yet  exist;  when  aiB 
estimated  his  moral  faculties  accordinf  to 
the  impressions  he  received  from  extenil 
objects,  and  according  to  his  will :  at  thii 
period  tbe  intelligence  was  divided  into  tfO 
portions,  the  understanding  and  the  lA 
The  former  comprised  the  faculty  ef 
perceiving  ideas,  of  combining  thcni  to- 
gether, of  judging,  reasoning,  dic. :  hytke 
will  was  understood  the  faculty  of  being rf* 
fected  in  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  n«s* 
ner;  of  desiring,  wishing,  and  actinuii 
consequence.  The  majority  of  the  ancifl 
philosophers  were  for  a  long  tiuic  coii|0l 
with  this  distinction.  Doctrines  sancti^ 
by  length  of  years  generally  seem  rjk^ 
were  sacred,  and  arc  revered  from  gentpl' 
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tioB  to  generation  in  lucceMive  centuriei. 
Thii  reipect  for  what  is  ancient  explains  why 
tiie  physiology  of  the  brain  has  remained  so 
long  in  a  state  of  infancy.  However,  we 
And  even  in  the  cariiest  writers  some  fore- 
thought of  the  distinction  made  at  the 
present  day  between  the  different  functions 
of  the  brain.  Volition,  a  faculty  so  re- 
markable from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
produces  its  effects,  could  not  foil  to  excite 
meditation ;  we  desire  to  lift  the  arm,  and 
it  ia  done ;  we  desire  to  direct  the  intellect 
towards  any  subject,  and  in  an  instant  it  is 
ABOomplishcd ;  on  the  contrary,  do  we  wish 
to  change  the  object  of  our  reflections,  the 
mind  instantaneously  flies  elsewhere.  But 
what  philosopher,  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  conld  perceive  any  connection  between 
thla  phenomenon  and  the  attributes  of 
matter?  No  one.  An  immaterial  being  was 
created  to  command  matter,  and  this  ima- 
ginary lord  was  denominated  soul,  mind, 
^•XV*  Finally  came  some  anatomical 
kaowledge,  and  men  discovered  that  the 
immaterial  principle  resided  in  the  brain,  a 
fiict  demonstrated  by  a  most  conclusive  ex- 
periment :  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  reign  of 
the  immaterial  being  ceases  on  the  moment. 
The  condition  of  the  primary  cause  on 
which  volition  depends  is,  then,  too  clearly 
Indicated  to  admit  the  slightest  doubt. 
This  great  fact  once  established,  it  became 
poauble  to  seize  the  acHon  of  certain  or- 
gana,  and  show  that  the  intellectual  facul- 
Ciea  might  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and,  as  it  were,  dissected.  Thus,  when  one 
of  the  senses  was  wanting,  a  whole  class  of 
ideas  disappeared  with  it ;  the  simultaneous 
■faaence  of  two  senses  was  attended  by  the 
loaa  of  two  series  of  ideas,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  intelligence  existing  in  part 
waa  thus  discovered.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  admitting  certain  senses  which  become 
the  servants  of  the  intellectual  principle 
Ofwxii),  seated  in  the  brain.  Here,  then,  wc 
fiiid  a  first  distinction  established,  a  sove- 
reign and  his  servants.  But  the  understand- 
ing thus  recognised  became  afterwards  the 
•ubject  of  interminable  discussions,  while 
the  organs  whose  importance  was  indicated 
by  the  several  senses  were  totally  forgotten. 
A  man  readily  acquires  the  consciousness 
that  a  difference  exists  between  intellectual 
fdeaa,  because  each  individual  differs  from 
hia  neighbour.  Possessing  the  power  of 
eommunicating  his  ideas,  one  man  says  to 
another,  *'I  feel  in  one  way;  you  feel  in 
another ;  our  friend's  sentiments  arc  quite 
diatinct  from  ours.*'  These  remarks  gave 
riae  to  distinctions;  divisions  and  subdi- 
viaiona  were  made  in  the  operations  of  the 
Bind;  hence  by  degrees  the  existence  of 
hcultics  was  established,  but  always  inde- 
pendent of  organs.  However,  the  Grecian 
pfailoeophera,who  probably  were  acquainted 
iritli  the  Eaatem  ideaa,  carried  their  views 
nmewhat  farther:  they  admitted  an  action 


of  the  brain  and  aenaea;  ideaa  were  re- 
garded as  furnished  by  the  senaes,  while  the 
brain  operated  on  the  ideaa  thus  introduced. 
Then  came  Plato,  who  aaid,  "Ideas  are 
every  thing;  they  form  the  universe,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Supreme  Being,  are  consti- 
tuted by  him,  and  form  the  ensemble  of  the 
creation."  What  strange  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind!  Remark,  genUemen, 
how  ideas  introduced  by  the  senses  are  here 
transformed  into  the  types  of  bodies :  the 
philosopher  depicts  them  as  existing  from 
all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  God,  who 
finally  realizes  them,  by  creating  bodies 
after  their  model.  But  these  considerations 
would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject ; 
our  business  is  to  consider  ideas  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  of  the  bram.  Now 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  limit,  we  find 
that,  according  to  Plato's  theory,  ideas  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  phenomena:  they 
are  all  innate,  but  seated  in  the  brain, — ex- 
ternal impressions  being  nothing  but  re- 
miniscences. 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  appeared 
on  the  stage;  he  declares  that  ideas,  ad- 
mitted by  his  master,  are  anterior  to  sdl 
human  knowledge,  but  not  innate ;  they  are 
introduced  thi-ough  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  become  graven  on  the  under- 
standing, which  the  Grecian  philosopher 
compares  to  a  waxen  tablet  untouched  by 
the  stylus,  or  to  a  sheet  of  blank  paper. 
This  theory,  though  seemingly  simple,  was 
not  implicitly  received.  Aristotle  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
passions,  of  torment  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  deranging  the  regularity 
of  impressions  made  on  his  blank  surface. 
The  Platonics  were  not  content  with  this ; 
they  perceived  that  men  act  differently  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  ideas ;  hence, 
even  at  this  remote  period,  was  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  something  concealed, 
something  above  ideas,  some  innate  dispo- 
sition to  employ  ideus  in  a  determinate 
manner.  This  remark  was  just;  but  to 
what  did  it  lead  ?  Where  was  this  innate 
disposition  placed?  By  the  followers  of 
Plato,  in  the  mind,  vaguely ;  but  according 
to  Aristotle,  in  the  mind  as  seated  in  the 
brain. 

Thus;  gentlemen,  we  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  theories  on  sentiments  and  instincts. 

These  preliminary  notions  on  '*  ideas  *' 
are  quite  abstract,  and  may  be  regarded  un- 
favourably by  several  of  my  auditors ;  how- 
ever, the  subject  by  which  they  are  sug- 
gested should  not  be  neglected  by  medical 
men,  to  whom  every  branch  of  science 
should  be  familiar,  since  every  science  is 
applicable  to  man  ;  while  they  are  expected 
to  answer  a  multitude  of  questions,  uncon- 
nected with  the  art  of  healing,  which  occupy 
society.  Besides,  the  subject  is  closely 
connected  with  philosophy,  and  principally 
logic.    1  also  feel  myself  compelled,  on  Uio 
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{iretent  occasion,  to  prefer  a  course  of  phi- 1 
OBOphy  founded  on  phrenology;  a  coarse 
which,  though  it  cannot  yet  exist,  because 
its  importance  is  overlooked,  will  probably 
be  instituted  before  many  years  have  elapsetl. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  l>een  addressing  you 
for  some  time  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
^  ideas,"  but  have  not  yet  attempted  to  de- 
fine precisely  the  sense  we  should  attach  to 
this  tenn.  'Vhe  word  *'  idea'*  signifies,  pri- 
mitively, image;  the  origin  of  ideas  was 
derived  from  observation.  A  man  having 
once  seen  an  object,  and  turned  away  his 
ryes  from  it,  observed  that  a  certiin  im- 
pression of  the  object  remained ;  he  could 
Mimetimes  even  represent  the  object  in  its 

Jiroper  form  and  colour,  by  the  art  of  paitit- 
ng  and  sculpture.  Hence  be  concluded 
that  images  of  bodies  existed  in  the  mind : 
no  question  arose  re8i>ectiug  the  brain.  This 
is  the  blank  tablet  of  AaisTOTLE;  here  you 
find  the  images  of  bodies  im]>rcssing  them- 
selves on  the  mind  as  on  a  true  waxen  table. 
Here  you  find  the  action  of  ideas  on  the 
mind,  substituted  for  the  brain,  and  this  ac- 
tion is  compared  to  that  of  the  graving-tool. 
Man  is  thus  invariably  compelled  to  seek 
material  objects  of  comparison  whenever  he 
would  treat  of  subjects  which  he  thinks  im- 
material ;  but,  in  fine,  what  are  these  ideas, 
those  imoges  ?  They  are  the  effects  of  the 
action  of  iiiatcrial  bodies  on  the  brain,  an- 
other material  body,  through  the  medium  of 
the  SCASCM.  1  bo]>e  to  prove  at  another  time 
that  the  ideas  of  psychologiiits  nre  nothing 
cNc.  Plato  himself  took  his  models  from 
this  kind  of  action,  when  he  pretended  that 
i'leas  existed  from  the  bcgiuniug,  and  that 
iKMliei  were  fashioned  upon  these  ])attenis; 
his  notion  is  derives!  from  the  models  form- 
ed on  a  s'liall  scale  by  sculptors  for  the 
execution  of  so  iie  great  work, — a  conjec- 
ture which  we  are  permitted  to  make,  from 
the  fac%  that  all  our  ideas  depend  on  mate- 
rial existences. 

hut,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  philo* 
sophc-rs  b.'came  conscinui  of  the  existence 
of  certain  undefmable  impulses  directing 
their  actions  now  towards  one  object,  now 
towards  another,  they  denominated  those 
unknown  forces  ideat,  and  considered  them 
innate.  Hence  they  placed  these  latter  on 
the  same  line  as  the  primitive  ideas  which 
served  to  explain  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Love,  hatred,  aversion,  all  the  passions,  all 
the  tastes  forone  object  rather  than  another, 
were  thus  comprised  under  the  term  "idea," 
and  compared  to  the  pretended  images  of 
bodies.  The  theory  of  innate  ideas  took  its 
origin  in  this,  for  we  find  in  the  external 
world  no  hatred,  no  aversion ;  no  taste  for 
such  or  such  pursuit ;  neither  compassion, 
nor  admiration  of  virtue,  neither  repugnance 
of  nor  tendency  towanls  crime.  The  frets 
represented  by  these  denominations  are  so 
many  nervous  phenomena  which  have  no 
material  existence  in  nature;  there  ia  no 


material  body  with  which  we  can  oompMe 
them;  nevertheless  they  were  deaigari 
under  the  term  "  idea ;"  the  idea  of  murdo; 
of  love,  of  hatred,  was  received  into  tks  ( 
language  of  philosophers;  in  ■hort  ervjf 
thing  was  idttfied.  Here,  in  troth,  is  i 
wonderful  mass  of  confusion :  for  the  sski 
of  formality  immaterial  ideas  were  distli- 
guisbed  from  those  derived  from  matter  ly 
the  epithet  innate^  which  we  have  juat  Or 
plained. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  now  able  to  ante 
stand  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  ten 
"ideas,*'  under  which  they  comprehend^ 
impressions  made  by  external  agents,  ii* 
stincts,  ten'!cncics,  sentiments,  and  acts  if 
intelligence,  whose  seat  corresponds  with  Iki 
different  regions  of  the  head  before  poinlel 
out  to  you.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  hot 
a  theory  of  this  confused  nature  bccmnMi 
subject  for  dispute  during  centuries  in  Iki 
schools ;  one  sect  pretended  that  all  idw 
were  suggested  by  the  senses,  alludi^r 
merely  to  the  pretended  images  of  bodisi; 
while  another  sect  upheld  innate  ideas,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  because  tter 
comprehended  only  moral  affcctiona,  tea( 
encies,  &c.,  which  they  had  erroneoodf 
erected  into  ideas. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  bad  the  good  fiv- 
tune  to  make  myself  perfectly  understool, 
you  must  already  feel  the  value  of  phit* 
nology  when  you  reflect  on  the  definitin 
we  have  given  of  it,  and  compare  the  sd- 
ence  in  its  improved  state,  with  the  anpcr- 
annnatcd  theories  of  the  schools. 

Tlie  reign  of  Aristotle  prevailed  far 
many  hundreds  of  yearx,  but  was  incsi- 
santly  combated  by  the  partisans  of  inmie 
ideas,  although  his  theory  admitted  tend- 
encie«<,  aptitudes,  and  passions.  AmongM 
the  philosiophers  who  followed  him,  soon 
sustained  the  doctrine  of  idcis  acquired  by 
the  ficu'ses,  while  others  taught  the  pie- 
cminencc  of  ideas  which  they  imagined  to  It 
innate.  Thus  the  judgments  of  men  arc  cfir 
opposed  to  each  other ;  thi.s  is  a  !aw  of  ov 
nature,  for  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
teiulcncies  are  at  once  involuntary  aii 
varic.l.  I  might  draw  an  illubtration  of  tldi 
from  what  passes  at  the  present  momeit 
before  us.  I  have  the  honour  of  addrcssiif 
myself  to  a  crowded  assembly,  and  lienM 
feel  convinced  that  the  propositions  just  laU 
down  are  reccivc<l  with  difforcnt  degrees  if 
favour,  exciting  different  affections,  difl^v- 
ent  thoughts.  Some  approve  the  opinioH 
I  advance ;  others  accept  them  with  doiM 
or  diff'idence ;  finally,  there  arc  others  If 
whom  they  are  tot.illy  rejected.  Gond^ 
men,  this  is  the  natural  result  of  our  disM* 
sitiouH,  which  do  not  simply  depend  on  edi> 
cation,  but  are  inherent  inour  organizatioi^ 
or,  in  other  wonls,  are  innate.  Every  di^ 
yoa  may  see  two  children,  bom  of  the  saflt 
father  and  the  same  mother,  brought  ly 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  tli 
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manner;  yet,  arrived  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  they  present  tendencies  of  a  totally 
opposite  nature,  and  conduct  tlieniBelves  in 
opposite  manners.    Why  is  this  ?    Because 
we  mre  bom  with  organic  dispositions  which 
vary  in  different  individuals,  and  commu- 
nicate diverse  impulses  according  to  their 
primitive  conformation.  So  long  as  tenden- 
cies  and  affections  were  confounded  with 
ideas  derived  from  the  senses,  it  was  impos* 
tfble  to  avoid  constant  disputes;   but  let  us 
follow  up  our  sketch  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  philosophers  on  the 
•nbiiect  of  ideas.    The  Platonists  admitted 
no  leas  than  three  souls  in  man ;  the  vegeia- 
Hve,  the  animal  or  sensitive,  and  the  rational. 
Sacon,  a  man  too  celebrated  to  be  passed 
OTer  in  silence,  distinguishes  only  two ;  the 
rsMsoiM^^  source  of  understanding,-  reason, 
imagination,    memory,   appetite,    volition, 
Ac.;  the   iouUipe,  from  which  voluntary 
motion  and    sensihility  emanate.    Maixk 
na  Bat  AN  adopted  very  nearly  this  theory. 
Yoa  see  how  these  different  souls  presided 
over  our  different  faculties ;  the  vegetative 
smd  sensitive  over  wants  and  instincts ;  the 
rational    over  sentiments  and  ideas.    But 
Bacon  was  not  content  with  mere  meta- 
phjrsicsd  speculations;  that  great  philoso- 
pher never  ceased  to  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  observing  nature,  and  constantly  repeat* 
ing  experiments*  instead  of  basing  his  ar- 
gnments  on  the  common  notions  of  the  day. 
DascARTBS  was  still  more  daring ;  disgust- 
ed with  the  virulence  with  which  philoso- 
phers attacked  each  other  in  the  schools, 
he-  undertook  to  reform  philosophy  herself; 
he  commenced  by  doubting  everything  ex- 
cept that    of  personal    identity,  the   sole 
reality    founded    on  the  sentiment  of  9elf. 
**  I  think  ;  therefore  I  exist;"  and  he  placed 
**  I "  before  all  ideas,  all  tendencies,  &c., 
confessing,  however,  that  there  arc  ideas 
convejred  to  the  individual,  or  to  aelf.    Per- 
sonality had  been  badly  defined  before  the 
time  of  the  French  metaphysician  ;   he  dc* 
lined  it  by  saying,  **  I  am  sure  that  /  am 
mf^a{f:    it  is  /who  think,  who  act."    Dks* 
CAKTas  endeavourcil  to  define  ideas;    his 
''I'*  disting^iished,  1st.  adventitious  ideas, 
tbos  named  because  they  were  <lerived  from 
the  senses ;  2od.  Compound  ideas,  formed 
bj  the  "  I"  from  ailventitious  ones ;  .'$rd.  In* 
nate  dispositions,  corresponding  to  the  sen- 
timents already  spoken  of.  From  this  sketch 
yoa  see  DascAarics  preserved  an  ern)r  into 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  before  him 
had  ftllen;  he  gives  the  name  of  '*  ideas," 
not  only  to  the  pretended  representations 
of  external  objects,  but  also  to  judgments, 
and,  within  a  certain  degree,  to  innate  dis- 
positious. 

Locks  derived  ideas  from  two  sources ; 
the  senses,  and  reflection ;  but  what  does 
reflection  produce.^  Judgments,  and  nothing 
^K.  Here  again  we  find  an  erroneous 
theory,— judgments  placed  on  the  same  line 


as  the  representations  of  bodies.  Gentle- 
men,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  inferior  this  opi- 
nion is  to  the  degree  of  philosophy  at  which 
we  have  arrived  through  the  aiil  of  phre- 
nology. LocKB,  after  all,  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit instincts  and  volition,  separated  from 
ideas,  and  hence  nothing  else  thah  qualities 
of  "  self."  Thus  you  see  that  ideas,  pro- 
perly so  called,  have  already  lost  much  of 
the  importance  attributed  to  them  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Ideas,  acconling  to  the 
latter,  were  the  elements  of  thought;  he 
even  denominated  God,  "  the  thought  of 
thought  ;**  in  his  theory  ever>'thing  was  sub- 
ordinate to  thought,  nourished  by  ideas 
considered  as  *'  real  beings**  representing 
bodies. 

At  the  period  to  which  Lockk  conducts 
ui,  we  find  a  remarkable  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  the  human  understanding,  since 
we  find  a  (U^tinction  made  of  *'  ideas  repre- 
tenting  bodieg,'  "  of  innate  ideas,*'  represent- 
ing our  inclinations ;  "  of  compound  ideas,*' 
which  are  nothing  else  than  judgments; 
and,  finally,  of  m(^  presiding  over  the  whole. 
But  this  system  gives  rise  to  a  terrible  con- 
sequence. Ideas,  no  longer  forming  "  real 
species,"  as  Aristotle  described  them,  but 
simple  images  of  bodies,  existing  in  the 
mind,  and  perceived  by  '*  self,"  which  latter 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  external 
world,  the  very  existence  of  this  world  is 
thrown  into  doubt.  Scepticism  soon  avails 
itself  of  this  pretext,  and  the  "i,"  of  Drs- 
CARTR8,  his  sole  reality,  remains  isolated  in 
man,  in  the  presence  of  images  or  ideas  which 
it  modifies  in  a  thousand  different  fashions 
without  ever  arriving  at  certainty.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  the  consequence  of  the  theory 
of  ideas  derived  from  the  sensations,  and 
applied  subsequenvly  to  sentiments  or  in- 
ternal impulses.  Doubt  now  became  so 
strong  that  nothing  but  mysticism  could 
overcome  it.  "We  must  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies,  since  Goo  has  revealed 
it ;"  a  ])roposition  which  the  sceptics  re- 
futed by  observing,  "that  revelation  pos- 
sesses no  more  certainty  than  anything 
else,  since  it  is  communicated  to  man 
through  the  medium  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, who  are  mei*c  bodies  themselves.** 
Kant,  v.-ho  has  been  in  turns  severely 
blamed  and  too  highly  extolled,  also  recog- 
nised ideas  as  the  representatives  of  bodies, 
which,  according  to  him,  are  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  insti- 
gators of  our  actions.  Me  laid  it  down  as 
a  pnnciple  that  man  is  placed  in  this  life  not 
simply  to  learn  and  enrich  his  mind  with 
know  led^e  derived  from  ideas  ;  he  adds,  we 
are  impelled  by  something  internal,  which 
he  calls  eternal  laws  or  viriualities.  The 
German  philosopher  admits  similar  instiga- 
tors towanls  justice,  morality,  beauty.  &e.» 
and  describes  them  as  residing  in  the  interior 
of  man ;  but  in  what  interior  ?  Heaven  only 
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knows.  Is  it  in  '*  I  ?*'  Ii  it  in  the  sool  ? 
In  the  understanding  ?  In  what  part  of  oar 
bodies  do  these  impulses  dwell  ?  This  ob- 
scure and  mystic  system  indicates  no  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres,  no  cavity  or 
viscus,  as  the  seat  of  "  virtuality ;"  all  is 
vague  and  undefined,  a  fsult  much  too  com- 
mon in  the  writings  of  our  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  look  up  with  considerable 
pride  to  productions  of  this  kind,  and  treat 
our  author  in  a  tone  of  superiority  and  dis- 
dain which  is  really  incredible.  To  believe 
the  German  metaphysicians,  wo  are  mere 
sensualists,  incapable  of  comprehending  any 
idea  which  is  not  derived  from  the  senses, 
and  quite  incompetent  to  understand  such 
internal  powers  or  *'virtualities*'  as  are  not 
sensorial.  They  seem  to  forget  altogether 
that  they  have  borrowed  from  our  country- 
man Descartes  the  '*  I "  on  which  their 
whole  system  of  metaphysics  is  based. 
Looking  down  on  us  from  the  summit  of 
their  greatness  they  ask,  **  What  connection 
is  there  between  objects  transmitted  by  the 
senses,  and  those  admirable  qualitiej  ui  the 
inward  man,  sentiments  of  the  beautiful,  of 
justice  or  unjustice,  of  duty,  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity  ?  These  are  innate  qualities, 
powers  conferred  on  man,  and  appreciable 
only  in  his  consciousness  of  them,  infinitely 
superior  to  ideas,  qualities  of  which  *  I '  con- 
stitues  the  essence.  Wretched  materialists, 
in  pronouncing  the  word  90ul,  you  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  its  value."  Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  language  in  which  we  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  metaphysicians  of  Germany, 
a  country  which,  in  other  respects,  can 
boast  of  so  many  men  celebrated  for  pro- 
found knowle<1ge  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. But  before  we  leave  Kant,  let  us 
direct  your  attention  to  the  progress  made 
in  acknowledging  that  man  is  not  simply 
made  to  perceive,  that  he  does  merely  act 
in  consequence  of  the  ideas  conveyed  to  his 
mind,  but  is  conscious  of  certain  internal 
powers  which  communicate  various  im- 
pulses.  We  find  in  this  avowal  one  of  these 
land-marks  which  indicate  the  progress  of 
philosophy  towards  the  elevated  point  in 
which  phrenology  has  now  established  it. 

The  brilliant  reputation  acquired  in  latter 
times  by  the  school  of  Edinburgh,  is  due  to 
the  labours  of  several  eminent  men,  whose 
works  are  much  superior  to  anything  which 
previously  existed  in  the  science  of  meta- 
pbysiai.  Amongst  the  writers  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  Ught  on  the  various 
questions  relative  to  the  human  understand- 
ing, Hutchinson,  Reid,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  arc  familiar  to  us,  through  pre- 
cious translations  of  complete  works,  or 
different  fragments  judiciously  chosen  by 
M.  Thomas  Jauffrat.  A  spirit  of  im- 
partiality compels  us  to  remark,  that  the 
works  of  the  authors  now  mentioned  are  cn- 
fcirftf  frte  from  the  Insulting  language  dio- 


I  tated  by  the  pride  of  the  German  metapbv* 
sicians.  The  Scotch  writers,  and  Reid  ta 
particular,  endeavour  to  found  their  sjrstem 
of  philosophy  on  common  sense;  they  say, 
"  Why  lose  ourselves  in  obscure  and  inconi* 
prehensible  abstractions,  whenever  the  mo« 
ral  man  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  ?  What 
connection  can  exist  between  the  imagii 
of  bodies  and  love,  hatred,  the  sentiments  of 
what  is  beautiful,  grand,  sublime ;  of  jtuikt 
or  virtue  ;  of  veneration  or  admiration  /  &e. 
These  words  exist  in  all  languages,  and  are 
adopted  by  all  nations ;  they  therefore  re- 
present emotions,  impulses,  or  notions,  uni- 
versally felt  and  admitted.  But  the  origtn 
of  the  phenomena  which  these  tenns  desig- 
nate, is  not  sufficiently  explained;  this  ii 
done  by  admitting  them  as  primitive  phe- 
nomena, as  spontaneous  impulses,  which 
carry  conviction  along  with  them,  and  ren- 
der doubt  impossible.  Wc  find  the  proof  of 
this  (says  the  Scotch  writer)  in  the  univer- 
sal belief  of  nations  who  understand  thess 
terms  in  the  same  sense."  Remark,  ho«> 
ever,  that  the  Scotch  philosophers  assignei 
no  particular  organs  to  the  ])henoment 
under  consideration,  but  they  pass  in  rcviev 
the  suggestions  which  are  natural  to  maii 
and  distinguish  and  denote  nearly  all  the  is- 
stinctive  phenomena  that  Gall  has  local* 
ized  in  the  brain,  under  the  name  of  wanti 
and  sentiments,  and  which  in  reality  inspirt 
us  with  a  profound  conviction  of  their  ei- 
istence,  for  the  sceptics  were  led  to  doubt 
and  negative  an  external  world,  merely  by 
placing  those  sentiments  on  the  same  levA 
as  ideas  derived  from  the  senses;  for  it  ii 
clear,  that  unless  they  believed  in  external 
bodies,  their  existence  would  not  long  have 
survived  their  doubts. 

During  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the 
science  of  metaphysics  by  the  Scottisb 
writers,  the  greater  number  of  the  French 
philosophers  remained  confined  in  the  drde 
of  ideas  which  they  had  adopted  for  noanf 
years,  admitting  only  a  two -fold  division  of 
the  intellectual  faculties :  viz.  under9tandh§ 
for  all  that  concerns  the  intelligence,  aad 
volition  for  our  actions;  but  the  voice  sf 
criticism  was  soon  raised  up  against  the 
confusion  resulting  from  this  imperfect  dis- 
tinction. "  The  understanding,"  it  was  ob- 
jected, "  cannot  explain  all  the  acts  of  our 
intelligence.  Volition  admits  various  im- 
pelling forces ;  they  arc  not  all  produced  bf 
the  ideas  intro<lnced  through  the  senses.  A 
great  number  of  phenomena  of  the  higheH 
interest  depend  on  causes  for  which  yos 
search  in  vain  in  your  ideas." 

The  result  of  these  successive  cftbrts  lo 
comprehend  and  determine  the  human  ]§• 
tclligencc,  was  to  distinguish  scnsatiimt 
want*,  iattincfn,  aentiments,  and  intellecttfl 
facultiet,  phenomena  of  which  inotiou  ji 
the  common  consequence. 

Having  thus  drawn  a  hasty  sketch  of  thi 
faculties  which  characterize  the  intelligenn 
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of  man,  h  miMlni  to  take  ■  Ttew  of  tba 

miIimI  creUtcm,  anil  ncBialne  whether  the 

•Ame  ftcaltiM  exlM  in  lawtr  cImmi,  or  are 

^^ncollKr  to  ths  humui  race, — toKckin  com- 

pifttiTe  phjilologf  lame  aaiiataiice  In  our 

llniljr   or  tbe   cerebral  foncttons  In  man ; 

Od.  fliwDj,  to  examine  whetber  this  me- , 

ted   1U7  not  be  prodncttve  of  the  Mme ' 

ilnoitap*  irtilck  It  confer*  on  the  anato- , 

dirt,    nto  part  of  mj  task  is  at  once  Im- ; 

fgrtaot  ani  necenarj.    We   (hall  take  Jt ' 

i^taidwneztleetore.  | 


Tna  recant  dkcoven'  of  some  blghlr  In- 


accuitoTncd  klndneat,  inbniitted  to  m*  In- 
«l>ectlon  a  rery  fine  akeleton  In  hti  admir' 
'  able  collection  of  comparative  anatomy  In 
'  the  London  UniTCrsity.  Ai  the  admeainre- 
!  mentB  of  vartons  parts  of  (he  skeleton  taken 
for  my  own  guidance,  may  lie  of  ^reat  oti" 
lity  to  thoBC  British  pnlicontologliti,  wbo 
like  nic  are  (Striated  at  a  distance  from  aa^ 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  they 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  object 
of  a  periodical  which  has  done  so  much  to 
elevate  ihe  medtt^ikl  practitioner  abova  tb* 
rank  of  a  mere  trader  in  drugs. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  conSne  my- 
self lo  the  description  of  some  peculiar  cha> 
racters  of  the  coccygeal  or  first  caudal  ver- 
tebra in  (he  adult  gavini,  namely,  that  It  U 
cowTRT  both  anteriorfy  and  potteriarly,  n- 
sembliiij;  in  these  respects  the  last  cervical 
of  the  tortoises  anil  turtles.  In  a  very 
young  gavial,  iu  Dr.  Grant's  collection,  the 
sacro-coccygeal  surfaces  are  as  Bat  as  in  tbe 
vertebra!  of  quadrupeds;  while  in  the  cro- 
codile and  alligator  of  the  same  early  period 
the  coccygeal  vertebra  is  convex  taXeciotiy, 
as  in  the  adult  gavial.  In  the  annezed 
sketch  (reduced  from  a  drswlng  of  the  na- 
tural size  hy  M.  Scbarf)  IhU  remaifcable 
cbancter  is  well  shown. 


<VM/  rnKdJInl  OmU  Vtrtebra  qfan  Aiull 
OmtUl,  fn  lit  CeUtclion  qf  Omparatiri 
Aaatomy  qf  Dr.  Gttnt,  in  ike  Univtriilji  of 


*,  Secral  termination  of  the  last  lumbar 
iWMra:  this  is  convex,  and  Is  received  in 
tktdeep  cavity  of  the  atlantal  or  anterior 
Mnnloadon  of  tho  first  sacral. 

%,  c.  The  two  sacral  vertebnc,  which  are 
n^ylond  to  each  other :  the  caudal  ter- 
i^ujUm  of  c,  unlike  all  the  other  vertebrse, ; 


is  deeply  cupped,  to  receive  the  btll  or  con> 
vevitr  of  the  next  vertebra. 

d,  'i'he  coccygeal  or  Hrtt  caudal ;  this  is 
coovt^  (and  very  decidedly  to]  both  ante- 
riorly and  poKcriorly;  the  atlantal  extre- 
mity being  received  by  the  lost  sacral,  and 


I  am  not  aware  that  this  pecnliar  con- 
TonnatioQ  of  the  firat  caudal  vertebrs  in  tbe 
adult  gavial,  m  weU  u  in  tbe  crocodUe  and 
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alligator,  bat  been  previouily  noticed,    ^e 
ioiporunce  of  a  knowledge  of  tbit  fact  to 
tbe  comparative  anatomist  in  bis  inquiries 
into  tbe  osteologieal  cbaracters  of  the  fossil 
saurians,  is  too  obvious  to  require  remarlc. 
A  fossil  caudal  vertebm  from  Til  gate  Forest, 
having  both  extremities  convex,  would,  I 
must  confess,  have  been  very  perplexmg, 
previously  to  my  examinatikm  of  tbe  skele- 
ton of  the  adult  gavial  of  Dr.  Grant. 
Brighton,  Old  Steyne, 
June,  1836. 


ON    LITHOTRITY, 

IN   REPLY   TO  THE 

OBJECTIONS  OF  SIR  CHARLES  BELL. 
By  M.  CiviALE,  Pari*, 

(Gororoanlcated  by  tbe  Aotbor.) 


The  opinions  of  a  man  endowed  with  ta- 
lent, and  occupying  an  elevated  rank,  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence, even  when  they  are  merely  specu- 
lative, and  without  any  solid  foundation. 
Hence  the  doctrine  lately  promulgated  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  deserves  examination  in 
several  points  of  view. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  works  pub- 
lished in  England,  on  the  art  of  destroying 
vesical  calculi,  have  contained  remarkable 
errors,  which  I  should  not  take  on  me  to  re- 
fute on  this  occasion,  if  I  thought  them  de- 
rived from  motives  of  personal  interest,  ra- 
ther than  from  a  desire  of  discussing  the 
propriety  of  an  operation  incontestably  use- 
ful.    Silence  and  contempt  are  tbe  only 
answers  that  a  man  who  respects  himself 
should    make  to  those  who  misrepresent 
him.    But,  in  tbe  present  case,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  under  a  different  aspect, 
for  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  question  of 
science  in  the  observations  lately  made  on 
Htbotrity  by   one  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
England,  and  I  undertake  its  defence  with 
tbe  greater  readiness,  that  Sir  C.  Bell's  re- 
marks can  neither  alter  the  high  esteem 
which  bis  character  inspires,  nor  the  admi* 
ration  in  which  we  hold  the  important  ser- 
vices which  be  has  rendered  to  the  science 
of  medicine.    I  therefore  hope  he  will  ac- 
cept the  following  reflections  with  a  spirit 
of  indulgence  and  good  will. 

No  one  can  deny  the  justice  of  Sir  C. 
Bell's  leading  observations,  that  tbe  stone 
is  a  cause  of  constant  torture ;  that  the  dan- 
gers of  lithotomy  add  to  the  anxiety  which 
occupies  not  only  the  patient,  but  his  medi- 
cal attendant ;  our  imperfect  means  of  diag- 
nosis increase  the  inquietude  which  exists, 
that  the  operation  itself  exercises  a  pro- 
found mrortd  influenc.    on  the  patient  and 


bis  attendants,  &c.    Thate  are  poinit  m 
which  sJl  are  agreed ;  nor  is  it  likely  AH 
any  one  will  contest  the  necessity  of  oeIsb* 
sive  anatomical  knowledge,  and  a  praclSsid 
hand,  in  the  surgeon  who  undertakes  tlM 
delicate  operation  of  lithotomy.    At  to  Um 
precautions  we  should  take  during  the  «> 
traction  oi  tbe  stone,  and  tbe  ridioBtefl 
men  who  estimate  tbe  merit  of  am  uucintai 
by  tbe  number  of  seconds  be  employt^ 
bis  operation,  all  practitioners  are  uiNri 
roous   upon   this  point  except  tboae  vltf 
merely  look  on  an  operation  as  a  meant  rf 
showing  ofl:  before  the  public;  and  I  m 
happy  in  finding  that  the  opinions  promi" 
gated  in  my  fourth  letter  on  litbotrity  an 
perfectly  in  concordance  with  thote  of  Sb 
C.  Bell.    However,  we  mut*  not  confound 
the  cautious  measures  which  are  inditpen- 
sable  in  every  important  surgical  operatioB, 
with  the  slowness  of  proceeding  induced  by 
unforeseen  or  inevitable  obstacles.    These 
latter  should  always  be  token  into  acoooBt 
whenever  we  would  estimate  tbe  value  ef 
any  particular  method,  and  when  they  prt- 
sent  themselves  the  surgeon  may  count  tk 
mmtc/et  on  hi*  watch,  without  the  risk  of 
passing  for  an  uneducated  man ;   for  bdo- 
ments  are  long  when  the  patient  is  undv 
the  operator's  knife.    But  there  is  one  poiafc 
upon  whfcb  I  would  wish  to  address  toae 
remarks  to  the  honourable  surgeon  of  ths 
Middlesex  Hospital,  viz.  the  reasons  why 
we  have  so  often  occasion  to  meet  with  large 
calculi,  with  a  great  number  of  stones  st 
the  same  time,  and  organic  lesions  of  more 
or  less  importance.    It  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  most  persons  who  suspect  an  idea 
of  vesical  calculi,  avoid  as  long  as  potsiUe 
submitting  to  the  only  means  of  establishing 
the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings;  for  the 
idea  which  is  most  terrible,  is  that  of  tee- 
ing their  suppositions  converted  into  ce^ 
tainties ;  but  this  terror  does  not  depend  on 
the  disease,  it  is  engendered  by  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  operation  of  litbotomy, 
the  only  resource  our  art  possessed  until  a 
few  years  ago.    An  individual  affected  with 
stone  sees  nothing,  on  one  side,  but  frigh^ 
ful  sufferings  which  death  alone  can  termi- 
nate, or,  on  the  other,  an  operation  tl91 
more  terrible,  which  paralyzes  his  courage; 
can  we  then  be  surprised  at  the  hesitatMD 
he  manifests.— an  hesitation  countenanced 
by  tbe  advice  of  the  best  surgeons,  who, 
properly  enough,  avoid    operating    before 
things  have  come  to  an  extremity  ?     Sir  C 
Bell  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
moral  influence  that  must  be  exercised  by  a 
method  of  cure  less  dangerous  than  cysto* 
tomy,  and  infinitely  less  frightful  to  the  pa- 
tient ;  already  our  assistance  is  called  for  si 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  ;   aid 
the  good  effects  will  be  still  more  evident  ai 
soon  as  ever  medical  men,  yielding  to  tbe 
voice  of  duty  and  humanity,  shall  cease  to 
throw  doubts  on  the  advantages  of  the  nev 
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rhen  all  party-spirit  shall  be  thrown 
the  Ikcts  ofthe  (question  examined 
r^udice  or  partiality.  While  speak- 
destruction  of  calculi  in  the  blad- 
).  Bell  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
r  which  certain  tiMues  possess  in  a 
lisease,  and  which,  overlooked  at 
ent  of  examination,  is  soon  more 
floped,  and  produces  the  most  un- 
accidents.  This  opinion  is  found- 
e  local  pain  and  general  disturb- 
ettmes  produced  by  merely  intro- 
le  finger  into  the  rectum  to  ex- 
t  prostate  gland,  or  on  passing  a 
or  bougie  into  the  urethra ;  but  let 
e  in  the  first  place  that  tbe  local 
rile  movement,  and  nervous  acci- 
t  alluded  to,  are  exceptional  phe- 
and  depend  on  constitutional  pre- 
ns  with  which  we  are  unacquainted ; 
ar  from  observing  them  in  all  the 
we  sound.  In  the  second  place, 
^erience  shows  they  usually  dis- 
ftcr  the  first  few  attempts  have 
!e ;  and  the  repeated  introduction  of 
nts,  instead  of  irritating  the  urinary 
liminisbcs,  on  the  contrary,  their 
Y  to  such  a  degree,  that  siter  a 
umber  of  trials,  we  observe  no  fur- 
*  of  local  pain  or  constitutional  dis- 

truths,  as  far  as  regards  the  urethra 
c  of  the  bladder,  have  been  fully 
1  by  lithotrity;  but  we  have  es< 
a^till  more  important  point,  which 
ely  unknown  before — viz.  that  the 
loes  not  form  an  exception  to  the 
lis  is  a  fact  to  be  added  to  the  list 
which  prove  that  experiment  docs 
f»  confirm  the  speculations  of  the 

g  by  the  appreciation  which  Sir  C. 
:es  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  the 
ncea  resulting  from  certain  litho- 
perations,  he  seems  to  roc  to  have 

0  error,  in  consequence  of  having 

1  an  observation  which  I  made  long 
.  that  in  certain  methods  of  break- 
uli    (particularly  in    the   one    he 

the  parietes  of  the  bladder  are 
md  injured  by  the  manoeuvre,  un- 
necessary precautions  are  strictly 
.  These  lesions,  though  slight  in 
instance,  may  have  grave  conse- 
as  I  proved  on  another  occasion,  at 
)  time  pointing  out  the  means  of 
them.  But  Sir  C.  Bell  is  too  well 
,  and  too  honest  a  man.  to  attribute 
.ents  which  occur  during  any  ope- 
the  method  iuelf,  when  they  really 
iither  on  the  modification  of  the 
employed,  or  on  certain  faults  com- 
iring  its  execution.  Besides,  if  the 
nsibility  of  the  prostate,  the  vesical 
d  the  parietes  of  the  bladder,  excr- 
influence  attributed  to  it  by  Sir  C. 
le  operation  of  Uthotricy,  what  effect 


must  it  have  In  lithotomy,  especially  in  the 
lateral  operation,  which  is  almost  the  only 
one  employed  in  England?  In  tbe  latter 
case  we  have  something  more  than  the  sim- 
ple contact  or  friction  of  a  blunt  instrument 
against  the  walls  of  the  urethra  and  blad- 
der; we  have  deep  incisions;  distention, 
forcible  passage  of  the  instrument,  often 
lacerations,  &c. ;  these  accidents  occur  even 
in  the  simplest  cases,  and  their  gravity  mast 
be  infinitely  increased  when  the  volume  of 
the  stone  is  considerable.  Were  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  C.  Bell  founded  in  truth,  not  a 
single  patient  could  survive  disorders  of  so 
extensive  a  nature ;  but  fortunately  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  experience  teaches  the 
operative  surgeon  that  he  may  act  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  even  with  a  certain 
degree  of  violence,  without  mnning  the 
risk  of  producing  any  very  dangerous  acci- 
dents. 

Sir  C.  BeU  insists  a  great  deal  on  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  lithotrity,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  pain  which  supervenes  after 
the  operation,  for  he  confesses  the  patient 
suffers  little  during  its  execution  ;  but  Mr. 
Bell  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  error 
of  judging  a  question  of  practice  on  a  smaU 
number  of  facts.  Certain  patienu  placed 
in  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  1  have 
described  in  another  place,  suffer,  it  is  true, 
some  pain  after  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the 
great  mtgority  of  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  patient's  sufferings  diminish  from  the 
day  the  operation  is  commenced.  This  is  a 
fact  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt ;  thus  the  imaginary  increase  of  pain 
at  each  sitting,  and  the  dangers  which 
in  Sir  C.  Bell's  mind  render  the  ope- 
ration always  formidable  and  often  mortal, 
properly  speaking  have  no  existence.  The 
direction  of  the  urethra,  and  the  passage  of 
a  straight  instrument  through  that  canal 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  and 
research,  that  we  did  not  expect  to  see  these 
questions  reproduced :  however,  Mr.  Bell  re- 
turns to  the  charge  upon  this  point,  and  re- 
peats arguments  that  have  been  refuted  a 
hundred  times.  We  are  the  more  surprised 
at  this  from  a  surgeon  whose  extensive  prac- 
tice and  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy 
should  have  enabled  him  to  estimate  them 
at  their  just  value — the  tacit  convention  of 
anatomists  as  to  the  direction  of  the  urethra, 
the  reasons  for  giving  the  catheter  its  pe- 
culiar cijrve,  and  the  facility  with  which  we 
can  reduce  this  canal  to  a  straight  line. 
Daily  experience  proves  that  a  straight  in- 
strument will  pass  the  urethra  without 
causing  pain  or  danger ;  on  what,  then,  does 
Sir  C.  Bell  found  the  opinion  that  straight 
instruments  are  calculated  to  injure  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  can- 
not be  employed  without  danger.'  He  has 
neglected  informing  us.  How  often  is  it 
necessary  to  repeat  that  with  a  straight  in- 
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stmment  we  do  nothing  more  than  what  is 
done  everj  day  with  a  curved  one,  only  the 
manner  is  somewhat  different  ?  In  both  cases 
the  urethra  is  brought  into  a  straight  line. 
Thus  when  a  common  sound  has  been  passed 
into  the  bladder  the  whole  of  the  curved 
part  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ, 
while  the  portion  occupying  the  urethra  is 
straight :  the  curved  instruments  employed 
in  breaking  calculi  act  in  the  same  way : 
once  introduced  into  the  bladder  they  act  on 
the  urethra  like  a  straight  sound ;  the  only 
difference  consists  in  the  manner  of  Intro- 
duchig  them ;  this  difference  constitutes  a 
method  subject  to  precise  rules,  which  I 
have  fully  explained  and  which  have  re* 
ceived  the  sanction  of  long  experience.     I 
confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  the 
difficulties  which  some  practitioners  meet  in 
the  use  of  straight  instruments,  or  the  in- 
conveniences they  reproach  them  with,  since 
in  the  end  they  act  on  the  urethra  precisely 
as  the  curved  catheter,  which  no  one  thinks 
of  criticising.    It  is  a  duty  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent on  men  who  have  attained  a  high 
rank  in  the  profession  not  to  adopt  or  reject 
any  principle  without  due  consideration,  and 
to  leave  the  reproach  of  being  influenced 
by  frivolous  motives  to  the  vulgar.    The  in- 
dnctions  which  Sir  C.  Bell  draws  from  the 
preliminary  considerations  contained  in  his 
paper,  and  certain  comparisons,  prove  that 
in  treating  directly  the  question  of  lithotrity, 
he  yields  too  readily  to  those  prejudices 
against  which  every  discovery  has  to  strug- 
gle ;  hence  it  is  to  be  regretted  be  has  not 
treated  this  method  in  all  its  various  appli- 
cations, nor  examined  the  different  modifi- 
cations of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  that  he 
has  reproached  the  operation  with  incon- 
veniences from  which  it  is  really  free ;  and, 
finally,  that  his  judgment  should  be  founded 
either  on  exceptional  cases  and  accidents 
having  no'  direct  connection  with  lithotrity, 
or  on  suppositions  entirely  gratuitous.    I 
have  already  described  in  several  memoirs 
the  different  processes  by  which  a  calculus 
is  successively  seized,  crushed,  ground  to 

E feces,  expelled  or  extracted,  and  experience 
as  confirmed  precepts  which  no  one  now 
thinks  of  contesting.  However,  Mr.  Bell  in- 
forms us  that  the  instrument  cannot  alwajrs 
be  withdrawn  from  the  bladder;  that  its 
branches  are  liable  to  bend  or  even  break, 
and,  finally,  that  several  persons  have  already 
fallen  victims  to  accidents  of  this  latter 
kind.  He  details  one  case  in  which  the  in- 
strument was  so  completely  bent,  that  the' 
operator  was  unable  to  withdraw  it ;  cysto- 
tomy thus  became  necessary,  but  the  pa- 
tient sank  under  this  second  operation ;  he 
also  adds  that  fragments  of  stone  are  fre- 
quently left  in  the  bladder,  becoming  the 
nidus  of  new  calculous  formations,  and, 
finally,  that  portions  of  the  stone  becoming 
engaged  in  the  branches  of  the  forceps, 
aomciimes  render  its  removal  both  difficult 


and  painful.  In  England  as  well  as  in  everf 
other  country,  the  infancy  of  lithotrity  hif 
probably  been  marked  by  the  occurrence  d 
some  unfortunate  accidents,  and  I  am  &r 
from  wishing  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  facts 
adduced  by  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  it  is  clear  that 
bad  instruments  are  from  time  to  time  ma- 
nufactured ;  that  the  surgeons  who  employ 
them  are  not  all  equally  expert;  per* 
haps  we  might  even  allow,  that  the  necet* 
sary  precautions  were  not  always  observed^ 
and  proH'fly  the  new  method  has  been  ap** 
plied  to  several  cases  quite  unsnited  to  snOh 
an  operation.  These  different  drcumstancei 
explain  the  accidents  almost  inseparable 
from  the  execution  of  any  new  and  difficult 
surgical  operation  ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
ask.  What  does  all  this  prove  against  litho- 
trity? 

The  first  reflection  we  are  struck  with  it, 
that  Sir  Charles  Bell  embraces  under  the 
same  anathema,  all  the  different  instm* 
ments  proposed  for  the  destruction  of  cbI* 
cull  in  the  bladder,  instruments  whoet 
action  and  mechanism  are  so  various  and 
distinct.  It  is  while  speaking  of  straight 
instruments,  that  he  cites  the  unfortonaCe 
accident  just  alluded  to ;  yet  that  accident 
happened  with  a  curved  one.  But  the  £Kt, 
which  is  now  an  old  one,  simply  provet 
that  the  instrument  and  method  employed 
by  the  operator  at  the  commencement  of 
his  practice  in  London,  were  not  free  £rom 
fault ;  these  faults  have  been  since^corrected, 
and  the  most  hardy  unbeliever '  may  now 
convince  himself  at  any  time  of  the  advan* 
tages  presented  hy  the  percussor,  since  the 
important  modiflcations  which  it  has  under* 
gone.  In  its  present  shape,  this  instm* 
ment  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  lithotrity;  it  facilitates  the  treatment, 
and  abridges  its  duration.  Besides,  Sir 
C.  Bell  himself  prefers  the  percussor,  whidi 
is  the  instrument  he  preferred  using  in  the 
trials  made  by  him,  and  which  he  recom* 
mends  in  certain'  cases.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  favourable  notice  with  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  he  attributes 
in  general  to  the  instruments  now  In  uae^ 
and  which,  to  use  Sir  Charles  Bell's  own 
words,  are  only  Jit  to  uncork  bottles  f 

Mr.  Bell  declares  that  a  single  operation 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  patient's  cure.  This 
assertion,  thus  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule^ 
is  note  quite  exact.  Every  surgeon  know! 
that  the  duration  of  the  treatment  in  a  case 
of  lithotrity,  depends  on  the  volume  of  the 
calculi,  their  number,  and  the  state  of  the 
different  organs ;  now,  whenever  the  patient 
presents  himself  under  favourable  condi* 
tions,  as,  for  example,  at  an  early  period  ti 
the  disease,  he  may  be  cured  in  five  minutes 
at  the  utmost.  Of  300  cases,  this  mode- 
rate time  has  sufficed  in  50,  and  in  all  these 
I  employed  the  three-branched  instrument, 
which  so  many  surgeons,  especially  in  Eng^ 
land,  consider  defective. 
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In  defcribing  the  operation  of  lithotritj 
at  practiaed  by  percmivion  or  crashing,  and 
comparing  this  method  with  cystotomy,  the 
sargeon  cit  the  Middlesex  Hospital  has  fallen 
into  several  grave  errors,  both  with  respect 
to  the  manual  part  of  the  operation  and  its 
effects.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
refota  them  in  detail,  1  shall  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  a  general  notice.  In  the 
parallel  which  I  have  just  published  between 
lithotomy  and  litbotrity,  may  be  found  the 
most  convincing  proofs  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  has  been  led  into  error,  partly  by  cer- 
tain disappointed  intellects,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  alter  facts  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  partly  by  an  illoi^ical  interpreta- 
tion ik  the  small  number  of  cases  which  he 
himself  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 
The  new  facts  which  extensive  practice  in 
a  large  hospital  cannot  fail  to  present  him 
with,  will,  I  havenodoubt,  suffice  to  chnnge 
his  opinion  on  a  method  of  treatment  which, 
in  my  hands,  has  already  led  to  the  cure  of 
more  than  300  individuals,  amongst  whom 
1  may  enumerate  twenty-two  medical  men, 
with  the  distinguished  names  of  Dubois, 
Edholro*  Lisfranc,  &c.  As  to  the  doubts 
which  certain  persons  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  on  the  results  of  my  practice,  and 
which  may,  for  a  time,  have  suspended  pub- 
lic opinion  in  countries  removed  from  France, 
I  possessed  an  irrefragable  means  of  dis- 
sipating them  by  invoking  an  unreserved 
publicity.  1  therefore  published  the  name 
of  each  patient,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending each  operation;  the  documents  have 
been  deposited  for  many  years  at  the  insti- 
tute, where  they  may  be  consulted.  It  is 
true  certain  persons  thought  they  had  dis- 
covered in  those  documents  proofs  contra- 
dictory of  my  assertions,  but  a  more  exact 
analysis  has  demonstrated  the  error  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  As  to  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  some  vague  expressions 
found  in  a  Report  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sdenoes,  and  from  some  errors  which  had 
crept  into  another  Report,  addressed  to  the 
same  learned  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  the  very  commissioners  on  whose 
expressions  certain  persons  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  saying  I  had  lost  one  pa- 
tient in  four,  declared  in  1835  that  out  of 
244  patients  operated  on  by  mc  up  to  the 
year  1833,  236  were  cured  and  5  died,  while 
three  continued  to  suffer  from  the  original 
malady*  Surgeons  who  have  not  been 
placed  in  a  position,  like  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  discover  these  al- 
terations of  facts,  must  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  refusing  to  believe  asser- 
tions presented  to  them  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  good  faith  and  sincerity ;  perhaps  it 
was  under  the  inspiration  of  similar  feelings 
that  my  honourable  confrere  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  conceived  his  very  unjust  ac- 
cess of  anger  against  the  art  of  destroying 
calcoli  in  the  bladder.    The  whole  pnblica- 


tion  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  however,  is  not  quite  m 
serious  as  the  points  to  which  1  have  already 
alluded ;  as  we  advance  we  find  Mr.  Bell  in- 
dulging in  certain  comic  sallies  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example.  A  French  sur« 
geon  established  in  London,  refused  lOO 
guineas  from  a  patient  whom  he  had  ope- 
rated on  for  the  stone,  and  demanded  400. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  patient  having 
experienced  fresh  imin,  addressed  himself  to 
Sir  C.  Bell,  who  discovered  the  presence  of 
a  calculus  and  received  a  guinea  for  so  do- 
ing. The  author  having  thus  indirectly  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  price  of  his  visits,  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  thd  difference 
between  this  latter  sum,  and  that  thrown  in- 
to the  enormous  throat  of  the  ParUUtn  Cor* 
morant.  Assuredly  the  surgeo;i  to  whom 
Sir  C.  Bell  alludes  has  every  right  to  esti- 
mate his  operations  as  he  may  think  fit: 
but  how  can  any  reasonable  mind  find  in 
this  circumstance  a  reproach  against  litbo- 
trity ?  In  mentioning  this  fact,  Mr.  Bell  adds, 
the  French  operator  had  left  some  fragments 
in  the  bladdder,  which  served  as  so  many 
nuclei  for  new  calculous  formations.  I  shall 
not  now  discnss  this  point  with  the  author, 
but  cannot  again  forbear  repeating  that 
both  the  instrument  and  method  employed 
by  the  surgeon  alluded  to  are  insufficient  to 
remove  all  fragments  completely  from  the 
bladder,  and  that  consequently  the  reproach 
should  be  addressed,  not  to  litbotrity  in 
general,  but  to  a  process  which  has  been 
extolled  far  beyond  its  merits. 
Paris,  June,  1836. 


ON  THE 

USE  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  IRITIS. 
Bjf  Hugh  Cabmichael,  Esq.,  Dublin, 

To  the  Editor  qfTm  Lancbt. 

Sib  :  In  The  Laxcbt  for  the  4th  of  June, 
1  was  much  surprised  to  observe,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  iff 
London,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
May,  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Stoker,  of  Dub- 
lin, on  the  reading  of  Dr.  Foote's  paper  upon 
the  efficacy  of  turpentine  in  iritis,  that  the 
use  of  that  medicine  had  been  now  aban- 
doned by  nie  in  the  above  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  inconvenient  effects  upon  th6 
bowels  and  urinary  organs. 

1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
Dr.  Stoker  could  have  been  led  into  this 
mistake,  or  imagine  such  to  be  my  present 
views  respecting  it,  and  beg  to  state,  that 
the  one  I  have  already  expressed  upon  it, 
is  not  only  unaltered,  but  is  the  more  con- 
Armed  the  more  my  opportunities  of  try- 
ing it  are  increased ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
now  safely  assert,  that  the  correctness  of 
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■uch  an  opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  tbe 
testimony  of  almost  all  the  profession  upon 
tbe  suliject. 

There  are  cases  of  iritis  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
which  resist  tbe  generally  controlling  powers 
of  turpentine ;  and  in  some  of  these,  where 
I  have  seen  it  urged  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if,  under 
such  a  mode  of  administering  it,  the  dis- 
ease would  ultimately  yield,  the  constitution 
appeared  to  me  to  have  suffered  much ;  in 
met  it  would  seem  that  turpentine,  when 
so  used,  would  be  productive  of  very  dele- 
terious effects  upon  the  system,  whence  I 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  as  these  are 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  some  limit 
should  be  put  on  the  extent  of  administer- 
ing it,  and  that  where  the  disease  has  re- 
sisted it  after  a  certain  trial,  it  should  not 
be  further  persisted  in. 

This  opinion  1  have  expressed  to  some 
individuals,  and  among  others,  probably  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Stoker;  but  with  respect  to 
its  use,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  1  never 
had  but  tbe  one,  namely,  that  of  its  being, 
when  judiciously  given,  a  safe  and  effica- 
cious remedy,  and  which  must  be  consider- 
ed as  adding  very  much  to  our  means  of 
controlling  tbe  disease,  and  he  certainly 
mistook  me  much  if  he  imagined  I  meant 
otherwise.  Indeed  were  I  now  to  endea- 
vour to  decry  it  as  a  remedy  in  iritis,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  should  have  no  small 
difficulty  to  encounter. 

I  am  induced,  however,  to  suppose  that 
there  must  have  been  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  observations  of  Dr.  S. 
were  reported  on  the  evening  alluded  to. 

He  is  stated  among  other  things  to  have 
said  that  he  witnessed  some  of  Mr.  Car-, 
michael's  experiments ;  but  as  I  never  bad 
the  pleasure  of  treating  a  case  of  iritis  in 
conjunction  with  him,  I  imagine  he  must 
here  have  meant  Mr.  Richard  Carmichael 
of  this  city,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
essay  on  Syphilitic  Diseases ;  yet  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  part  of  his  remarks 
is  reported,  they  would  apply  to  the  per- 
son who  first  submitted  this  power  of  tur- 
pentine over  iritis  to  the  profession,*  and 
consequently  to  me  instead  of  that  gentle- 
man. However  this  may  be,  I  beg  to  state, 
that  my  opinion  of  the  utility  of  tiu^ntine 
in  iritis  is  quite  unaltered,  and  that  I  con- 
sider its  powers  such  as  entitle  it  to  a  very 
considerable  share  of  use  in  the  treatment 
generally ;  and  that  it  is  the  only  means  we 
possess  of  combating  iritis,  and.  conse- 
quently, of  preserving  vision,  in  those  in- 
stances where  mercury  from  previous  ex- 
tensive use  or  otherwise  may  be  inadmis- 
sible, or  those  in  which  its  employment  is 
incapable  of  arresting  the  disease. 

I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing  "that  I  have  always  looked  upon 
it  as  entitled  to  a  very  considerable  share  of 


use  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  gene- 
rally," because  it  has  been  stated  that  I  have 
recommended  it  in  cases  only  where  mercnry 
was  inadmissible ;  that  I  have  not  however 
limited  its  employment  to  such  instances, 
requires  in  my  mind  a  perusal  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  with  but  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  indeed,  and  in  proof 
of  its  utility  in  others  besides  these,  aOow 
me  shortly  to  submit  the  following  case : — 

A  gentleman  whose  profession  and  avoca- 
tions would  render  a  course  of  mercury  the 
greatest  possible  inconvenience,  because  the 
subject  of  an  iritis  of  that  low  character 
that  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as  one  of 
the  sequelae  of  syphilis,  was  according^ 
put  on  the  use  of  turpentine  in  drachm 
doses  three  times  a  day;  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  decided  amendment  was  evident, 
and  in  four  days  he  was  well :  the  cure 
was  effected  without  any  interruption  to 
his  usual  occupation,  there  was  no  stran- 
gury nor  any  other  inconvenience.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  comment  on  this 
case  as  an  illustration  of  the  propriety  of 
employing  turpentine  in  others  than  those 
alluded  to ;  I  think  it  right  however  to  say, 
that  I  should  fear  it  might  be  received  with 
incredulity,  were  I  not  satisfied  that  similar 
instances  of  its  povers  in  certain  cases, 
must  by  this  time  be  known  to  every  person 
much  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  oph- 
thalmic disease,  unless  indeed  we  can  con- 
ceive an  unwillingness  to  innovation  in 
practice,  which,  with  some,  might,  and  it 
would  seem  had  led  them  to  decline  alto- 
gether a  trial  of  it,  probably  in  the  hope 
that  by  discountenancing  it  they  might  blot 
it  out  entirely. 

While  on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  I  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  its 
moduB  operandi  being  referable  to  counter- 
irritation,  or  that  its  beneficial  effects  are  to 
be  attributed  to  irritation  induced  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  urinary  passages,  a 
theory  I  have  seen  on  more  occasions  than 
one  put  forward  in  the  different  journals  — 
at  least  1  consider  wc  are  not  by  any  means 
in  possession  of  sufficient  data  as  yet  to  jus- 
tify this  conclusion. 

That  turpentine  does  generally  induce 
these  symptoms,  when  administered  in  suffi- 
cient doses  to  cure  iritis,  must  be  admitted. 
But  I  think  it  is  assuming  too  much  at  once 
to  say,  that  such,  therefore,  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  cure  is  effected.  I  know  it  is 
stated  that,  in  those  cases  which  are  found 
amenable  to  its  influence,  strangury  and 
irritation  of  the  bowels  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  that  the  cases  which  resist  it  are  those 
in  which  the  above  symptoms  cannot  be 
produced ;  to  this  however  I  cannot  assent, 
for  I  certainly,  in  many  instances,  have  wit- 
nessed its  sanative  powers,  without  any  in- 
convenience whatever  of  this  description 
arising  to  the  patient.  The  cases,  as  far  as 
my  observations  go,  in  which  its  influence 
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it  maniiiMted  in  the  nott  fkvoorable  and 
exMdltkNii  manner,  are  tbote  which  occor 
in  linAen-down  oonititations,  or  of  the  low 
iTphiUtic  character ;  for  eianiple  that  Just 
related,  and  it  is'rarely  the  inconreniencet 
we  are  tpeaking  of  are  present  in  them. 
Moreover,  if  the  hd  be  tluit  it  is  by  pro- 
dacing  connter-irritation  in  this  maimer  that 
torpentine  effects  the  core,  how  completely 
at  variance  with  correct  views  is  it  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  removal  when  they  do 
appear  (camphor  mixture  and  flaxseed  tea) ! 
Yet  such  are  then  had  recourse  to,  and  I 
most  admit  that  I  have  on  my  part  been  so 
injudicious  as  to  recommend  them,  and  still 
employ  them. 

But,  further,  are  wc  to  understand  that 
turpentine  cures  iritis  by  the  counter- 
irritation  here  described,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  tome  specific  quality  in  it,  the  nature  of 
which  we  probably  have  not  yet  arrived  at  ? 
If  to,  should  not  any  medicine  capable  of 
inducing  these  symptoms  exercise  a  similar 
control  over  the  disease ;  and  might  we  not, 
therefore,  expect  cantharides  to  be  success- 
ful—  at  least  capable  of  producing  some 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  fails 
of  inducing  strangury  and  bowel  irritation, 
when  used  internally  to  a  certain  extent? 
Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  hazard,  the  opi- 
nion, that  with  the  exception  of  the  occa- 
sional advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in 
the  shape  of  blister,  no  benefit  whatever  is 
likely  to  result  from  its  use  in  iritis. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  generally  considered  by 
those  who  have  spoken  of  my  views  of  this 
subject,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
them  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  by  excit- 
ing the  absorbents  that  turpentine  acts ;  with 
regard  to  this,  however,  1  have  been  mis- 
understood. 1  do  not  think  I  have  given 
any  opinion  on  it ;  at  least,  I  did  not  intend 
to  do  so,  and  it  woald  seem  as  if  conclusions 
which  I  attempted  to  draw  from  a  fact  that 
I  considered  1  had  established,  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  fact  was  produced. 

That  turpentine  cures  iritis,  no  matter 
from  what  stock  of  morbid  causes  it  may 
proceed,  I  believe  I  may  now  safely  assume 
as  an  admitted  point.  If  we  contemplate 
the  disease  in  certain  of  its  stages,  and 
theie  quite  amenable  to  that  medicine,  wc 
shall  find  it  a  specimen  of  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation, with  globules  of  lymph,  the  re- 
sult of  that  inflammation,  effused  on  the 
tistuet  of  the  organ  affected.  In  such  cases 
turpentine  not  only  arrests  this  inflamma- 
tion, but  dissipates  its  morbid  effects, 
among  others  causing  the  disappearance  of 
thete  globules  of  lymph.  My  intention, 
then,  in  the  third  section  of  my  treatise 
on  the  tnbject,  simply  was,  from  these  facts 
to  infer — first,  that  turpentine  must  be  con- 
sidered an  antidote  to  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mations and  next,  reasoning  upon  the  same 
grgundt  aa  othen  bava  done,  in  caniequence 


of  the  disappearance  of  these  globniet 
under  its  influence,  I  claimed  for  it  the 
powert  ceded  to  mercury  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  that  was,  that  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  medicine  whose  capability  of  exdting 
the  absorbents  was  by  this  fully  established ; 
but  I  did  not  intend  by  this  to  imply  that 
the  question  as  to  how  it  operated  in  coring 
the  disease  was  thus  solved.  Indeed,  were 
ansrthing  on  that  score  to  be  deduced  from 
my  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
might  rather  refer  to  the  question  1  like- 
wise put,  as  to  whether  the  species  of  iritis 
met  with  after  syphilis,  and  in  company 
with  what  are  admitted  to  be  its  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  participated  with  these 
symptoms  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  this  must 
affect  the  character  of  turpentine  in  a  thera- 
peutic point  of  view.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  Caumichakl. 
18,  Hume-street,  Dublin, 
June  16, 183G. 
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To  ike  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir:  I  have  waited  with  some  anxiety 
for  several  weeks,  under  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  case  I  am  about  to  record 
may  have  found  its  way  into  some  of  our 
medical  journals,  drawn  up  by  those  who 
may  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  aided  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  defining  and  exjilaining  those  patho- 
logical niceties,  which  nothing  short  of  the 
constant  habit  of  such  morbid  dissections 
can  possibly  supply.  This  opportunity,  I 
understand,  has  been  afforded  by  the  death 
of  the  patient,  being  the  tumour  sent  up  to 
London,  but  where  and  to  whom  I  have  yet 
to  learn.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this  com- 
munication is  not  only  to  make  known  the 
case  itself  to  the  pix>fcs8ion,  but  also  to  draw 
forth  such  pathological  remarks  as  the  dis- 
section of  the  morbid  parts  has  afforded  to 
the  practical  anatomist  in  whose  possession 
the  tumour  is,  and  which  it  may,  and  cer- 
tainly can  afford. 

The  case  has  been  very  briefly  noticed  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurtjical  Review  for 
July  1st,  183.5,  No.  145,  inider  the  bead  of 
"  Intelligence,  Correspondence,  &c.,"  where 
the  following  account  is  given  of  this  sin- 
gular mass  of  disease : — "  We  have  received 
drawings  of  a  most  extraordinary  case,  of 
which  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  can  be 
conveyed  in  words." 

The  patient  is  a  woman,  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  her  health 
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aot  to  much  im]Mdrecl  u  might  be  expected 
Drom  the  immea«e  size  of  the  tumour,  and 
loBg  confinement.  She  first  perceived  it 
when  eleven  yean  old;  it  very  gradually 
ingreaied,  until  she  arrived  at  her  twenty - 
tipth  year;  in  which  year  she  had  an  illegi- 
timate child ;  she  menstruated  three  times 
afterwards,  the  last  being  in  August  1830. 
After  that  period  its  growth  was  much  more 
rapid,  in  1832  the  weight  being  so  great  that 
•he  could  not  be  moved  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain ;  she  therefore  took  to  her 
bed,  and  has  not  been  able  to  leave  it  since. 
She  informs  me  that  she  finds  it  larger 
every  month,  and  that  the  increase  has 
been  greater  the  last  three  years  than  the 
vhole  former  period.  The  circumference 
of  the  tumour,  anteriorly,  is  sixty-two 
inches,  longitude  thirty-six  inches,  posterior 
view  in  circumference  seventy-six  inches. 

Its  origin  is  from  the  left  hip  and  thigh, 
indeed  it  and  the  leg  are  completely  en- 
veloped in  the  mass,  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  ankle.  The  spine  is  much  distorted, 
bat  was  not  so  until  the  tumour  was  of 
considerable  magnitude;  it  is  sensitive  in 
every  part ;  the  heat  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Mr.  Groomc,  a  re- 
spectable young  surgeon  of  Whitchurch, 
Shropshire,  under  whose  management  the 
patient  was,  as  a  pauper  belonging  to  that 
parish,  although  she  lived  five  or  six  miles 
from  that  town,  where  he  resides.  I  can 
with  truth  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Groome's  statement,  although  there  are 
some  changes  in  both  the  tumour  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  which  1  noted  down 
alter  my  return  from  the  ^laticnt,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  1836,  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  friend,  Mr.  Bcrteirson,  of 
Wem,  Shropshire,  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  nature  of  the  case  by 
him.  and  also  Messrs.  Gwynnes,  sen.  and 
Jon.,  all  surgeons  of  that  town,  and  who  all 
mrged  me  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  patient,  although  the  distance 
was  three  or  four  miles,  and  which  I  gladly 
embraced.  Sarah  Gregor)',  aged  thirty-two, 
we  found  lying  upon  the  left  side,  much 
emaciated,  with  her  body  (which  was  of 
small  stature),  from  the  short  ribs  down  to 
the  right  thigh  and  leg,  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  an  immense  large  fleshy  substance, 
so  large  and  thick,  that  it  looked  more  like 
a  mattress,  or  small  bed,  than  a  part  of  hor 
body.  The  tumour  now  extends  from  the 
inferior  false  ribs  of  the  right  side,  across 
the  lumbar  region,  envelops  the  whole  of 
the  l^  thigh,  and  almost  all  of  the  Irft  leg, 
the  foot  and  the  ankle  of  which  are  only 
visible;  the  external  condyle  of  the  l^t 
knee  is  felt  when  the  hand  is  pressed  under 
it,  in  doing  which  she  felt  much  pain  and 


uneasiness.  She  lies  ia  a  ko>iMk^  pofllisi, 
and  I  should  think  from  dm  ipp— nim  lUt 
the  tumour  would  weigii  noch  noie  tei 
her  body.  Its  colour  ia  ranker  of  a  Issdia 
hue,  as  compared  with  luir  delicata  nMn  nd 
complexion,  and  she  says  it  liaa  aisM  fir 
twenty-three  yean,  and  that  Hx  jeais  sgo 
she  walked  about  with  great  freedoss  sed 
activity,  about  which  time  she  bore  a  cUd 
which  did  not  long  survive^  and  te  tjielsit 
three  years  she  iuui  been  whoUjr  ^*'^*"r'  Is 
her  bed. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  has  etidapllft 
during  the  last  year,  and  is  still,  fnersaMig, 
being  anteriorly  in  circumferenoejiM  iHt 
eleven  inches,  or  69  inches  and  a  half;  iti 
length  from  before  the  umbilicns  to  Mov 
the  nates,  two  feet  nine  inches,  or  tlui^- 
three  inches;  its  breadth  is  tw  htL,  sr 
twenty-four  inches ;  its  depth  or  thidusv 
about  Jive  inches.  I  regret  we  oould  nst 
measure  the  posterior  part,  on  acoooBt  of 
the  difficulty  in  turning  her  in  bed,  and  iSbt 
pain  she  suffered  from  the  least  distarbsnoe 
of  her  position,  rendered  the  attempt  moie 
cruel  than  called  for;  although  it  must  be 
more  now  than  when  Mr.  Groom  messvsd 
it;  it  was  then  six  fbet  four  inches;  so 
that  comparing  the  increase  of  the  anterinr 
view  of  it,  which  advanced  frtim  62  to  69i 
inches  m  one  year,  the  posterior  pert  esa- 
not  be  less  in  circumference  than  «mb 
feet,  a  size  almost  incredible,  but  no  lesi 
true  on  that  account.  Her  general  hssUh 
is  evidently  giving  way,  for,  independent  of 
her  being  emaciated,  and  rather  a  sasU 
woman  when  in  the  vigour  of  healtfi,  she 
is  now  become  evidently  hectic,  wiA  a 
cough,  and  a  flushed  spot  upon  her  cbeaks. 
Although  the  pulse  at  our  visit  was  oaljr 
72,  and  feeble;  tongue  clean,  skin  not  ' 
heated,  she  had,  notwithstanding,  thint, 
and  morning  sweats,  with  loss  of  appetito,  i 
which,  no  doubt,  as  Avell  as  the  tumour,  will  j 
now  rapidly  increase,  and  soon  teminste  < 
her  suft'crings.  I  forl>car  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  define  the  exact  nature  of  the  to* 
mour,  although  this  statement  of  factsatiut 
nece;i8arily  be  imperfect  without  the  patho- 
logical remarks  afforded  by  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  the  tumour  itself.  I 
was  promised  a  sight  of  the  drawing  by  Mr. 
Groome  since  my  visit  to  the  patient,  sid 
why  I  have  not  received  it,  I  am  quite  sitfsii 
owing  to  circumstances  not  under  his  oos- 
trol.  I  have  accidentally  heard  that  tke 
patient  died  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  MaSt 
1836. 

There  immediately  occurs  to  the  reader  of 
this  communication  the  well-known  csie 
of  Hoo-Loo,  recorded  in  the  20th  voluBS  of 
Thb  Lancet,  page  86,  and  the  InmontsMf 
result  of  the  removal  of  it,  by  Mr.  Key  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  character  of  thit 
tumour  was  said  to  be  steatomaitHU.  iJio 
the  successful  operation  on  a  tumour  of  still 
greater  weight  than  that  of  Uoo-Loo^  bf 


coHinwicinovt  vf  k»-  waucbb  and  iolciake. 


&a,t  dittingniibed  lurgeon  Clot-Be]',  an 
accamt  ol  whick  b  bIm  ^rta  la  the  Mme 
vclameorTnB  Lahcit,  p^e  S23,  together 
with  K  further  promiic  of  the  remarks  of 
H.  Clot  uDOn  hit  remarkable  case.  In  the 
cue  whidi  I  bave  related,  it  will  natursll)' 
be  uked,  why  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
ITS*  not  luggeatcd.  To  tbU  1  out  only  My, 
that  at  the  time  I  lav  the  patient,  *ucb  aa 
■ttampt  «H  out  of  the  queilion ;  buttmuat 
Wf,  tut  it  U  to  be  deeply  lamented  that 
tke  iq>portuiiity  bad  not  been  gmbraced  by  a 
riolfnl  •DTgeoD  duriog  the  early  itagci  of 
tfca  i11ti>itt.  whicb  I  an)  Inclined  to  tbink 
mrald  have  bokn  attended  by  the  tune  hap- 
H  nislt  ai  ia  thai  of  tha  UDfDrtuaate  Arab, 
Lit  alloded  tola  thapagei  of  yoor  journal. 
1  am.  Sir,  yoot  obedient  •errant, 

TuoMAa  JirrBiTi,  M.D. 
Unrpod,  Jnne7,  ISSti. 
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ninaj  they  made  a  torn  roimd  tiw  pedm- 
Jei  of  the  brain,  and  terminated,  without 
initiuK,  in  front  of  the  pituitary  gland. 
The  other  nerve*  of  the  eye  were  entirely 
vanting.  Similar  caiea  are  recorded  by 
MaJocame,  Oiiander,  Lobiteio,  and  other*." 
A'e  Bie  further  inforuied  that  M.  Tiedemaun 
nududei,  from  what  be  bai  obierrcd  in  tbi* 
inil  other  caiei  of  malformation,  "  that  tha 
lervet  do  not  exiit  when  the  ontwii  are  not 
levelopcdj  and  likowiiic  tbat  the  develop- 
ncnt  of  the  boiicg  i>  in  direct  relation  to 
bat  of  tbe  organt  they  are  intended  to  en- 
rloBe."  Upon  thi>  I  may  reoiark  that,  if 
luch  were  the  case,  there  would  have  been 
lo  optic  nervei,  and  no  orbiti  in  all  theie 
:a)e9,  which  ia  quite  contrary  to  the  EKt*. 
1  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
JoRN  Walkbr, 
Ltcmnr  on  Ihc  EjF  1  ~  '      ' 


Id  M«licl 


Mancheiter,  Jane  14th,  1836. 


7b  a*  SdUor  q^Tua  Lancbt. 

Sib  :  Your  correipondent,  Hr.  Davcy,  of 
PortMB,  ii  lomewhat  in  error  regarding  his 
cate  of  abtenceof  theeyes  as  being  without 
a  paiallel.  If  be  will  refer  to  your  journal, 
vol.  Znd  for  1831-2,  he  will  find  an  account 
of  fwa  cssei  of  the  same  deicripiiun  which 
vcre  recorded  by  mc,  as  having  been  brought 
under  my  notice,  and  which  I  also  regarded 
at  the  time  as  unique  in  tbe  history  of  mal- 
farmatlons.  I  have  cert^nly  not  met  with 
anything  limilai  in  our  British  standard 
works  on  the  eye. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  staling 
dial  one  of  those  children  died  shortly  after 
tbe  date  of  my  tint  communicaton,  and  that 
a  pott-mortem  eiaminallon  discovered  tlial 
tbe  optic  nerve*  did  not  form  anyjunclion, 
were  very  much  smaller  than  usual,  and 
terminated  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  optic 
foramina.  No  other  deviation  Irom  the 
normal  condition  of  the  brain  aud  nervei 
wa«  noticed. 

Perhaps  this  statement  may  render  my 
former  communication  more  comiilete.  and 
be  aomewhat  interesting  at  this  porticulai 

Hie  foUowiog  quotation,  extracted  from 

'  K  ZalMckryft  fur  PAytiolugi-     '-'  ' 

_ted  in  the  Medical  and  p-- 

Tol.  1,  1826,  prove*  that 

tbongh  exceedingly  rare,  are  not  unparal- 

teled:— 

"H.  Tiedemann  saw  a  dog  witliout  eyes 
Ike  orbit*  being  filled  with  cellular  mem. 
bnute.  On  exMohiing  the  hrun,  two  ver] 
•oft  thread*  were  found  in  tbe  place  of  tbi 
apHe  nerre* ;  they  aroae  from  tbe  optii 
j^^ij-.i_  mut  fyaai  the  tubercula  quadrige 


SPASM  OF   THE   HEART. 

7b  tit  Mdilor  qf  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  I  forward  the  following  case  for 
:he  favour  of  insertion  in  your  excellent 
loumal.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  H.  Clabe. 

New  cos  tie-on -T)^le,  May  27,  1836. 

J.  Thompiion,  xt.  40,  a  cartman,  of  regular 
and  steady  habits,  but  always  in  a  lilthy  state 
mil  badly  fed,  wcut  to  bin  wark  at  6  o'clock, 
March  29th,  l\i3C>,  as  uiusl.  He  was  then 
sttackcd  with  a  most  excruciating  pain  in 
the  head,  urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and 
passied  a  quantity  of  water,  atteniled  with  a 
■ensaiion  as  if  the  whole  content*  of  hia 
bowels  liad  been  evacuated.  Vomiting 
once  only.  He  was  brought  home  at  10 
□'clock,  when  medical  aid  was  immediately 
procured.  He  hail  had  no  diarrhiea,  nor 
any  previous  head  affection ,  until  attacked 
this  morning.  He  was  ordered  the  follow- 
ing medicine*.  To  lake  an  emetic  of  warm 
water,  followed  by 

II.  Calontl  gr.  ij,  Opii  gr.  f,  Co^f.  Anm. 
q.  s.  pil.  om.  bora. 

Half-jiBBt  two  o'clock.  Purging  ceased 
for  tlie  last  hour  ;  no  vomiting;  no  cramps 
bave  as  yet  been  felt  in  the  limbs;  com- 
plains of  agonizing  pain  in  the  head;  sur- 
face of  tbe  body  cold ;  pulse  has  ceaicd  at 
the  wrist;  tongue  and  breath  cold  ;  hands, 
feet,  anil  noac,  rather  blue  ;  eyes  sunk  in  the 
sockets,  sun-oundcd  with  a  dark  areola; 
cornea  dull  and  glossy;  deafness;  features 
much  altered  since  the  morning;  looks 
much  older ;  has  paiied  no  urine  for  tbe 
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iMt  tweiit]>-lbiir  boon;  iMtoriiim  quite 
cleu;  »  blanket,  wmng  out  of  bot  w>teT, 
mi  wnpped  njniul  the  bod]>;  vomttiDs 
excited  bf  ma  itsrd  emetic,  without  produciug 
tmj  return  of  the  pulie  or  winutb  of  ei- 
tremiUef ;  two  or  three  ouncei  of  blood  witb 
Sreat  difficulty  were  taken  from  the  arni ;  It 
wai  of  a  dark  and  thick  coniiatence,  and 
upon  itandiug  exhibited  a  very  imall  pro- 
portion of  lenini.  Cont.  pil.  iiUI.  Campk. 
Jv),  TV.  Lm.  Co.  3II,  Sp.  AiKPion.  3iJ.  M. 
Capt.  cocb.  iij  om.  lior*. 

Half-itatt  three.  The  pain  laddenly  left 
hi*  liead  i  at  tbe  isme  initant  be  wa*  aeiied 
with  violent  crampi  of  tbe  Icgi  and  back. 
Muetard  hiiiler  to  bia  abdomen  and  back, 
alio  to  the  lolei  of  the  feet.  To  take  Cala- 
mel  gr.  xvj,  foUowEd  by  imBll  doiei  of 
calomel  aud  opium  every  hour,  and  capt. 
milt. 

Four  o'clock.  Crampi  having  entirely 
ceaied,  the  pain  returned  to  hi*  head)  no 
delirium;  in  other  reipeci*  much  the  ume; 
warmth  tohecontinued  toliii  (ect  and  body. 
Cont.med. 

Five  o'clock.  Tbe  cramps  and  pain  of 
head  alternate  with  each  other ;  the  rerpira- 
tioni  are  becoming  Inborioua;  voice  nearly 
gone;  the  attenijila  to  aiicak  are  leemingly 
painful;  no  recurrence  of  I'omiting  or 
purging.  Sir  Anthony  CarliiU'a  metallk 
bliiteri  were  applied  alone  the  coiirie  ol 
thcipine,  at  (hortititervols,  and  appeared  to 

G  o'clock,  lie  requested  cold  water  to  be 
gircn  him  to  drink.  >lt  then  rose  unaided 
from  the  bed,  came  to  iho  fireside  and  fell 
down,  and  upon  being  I'uiied  up  wu  found 

AvlBptj/.—Lfa-ie  coiild  only  bj  obtained 
to  open  bis  head.  The  diira  mater  wai 
highly  vaaculav  1  the  vei«eh  upon  the  Eur- 
fnce  of  the  bi'aiii  were  turgid  with  venoui 
blood;  the  ventricle!  were  distended  vilh 
a  clear  fluid,  apparently  resembling  the 
terum  of  ihe  blood,  hut  morn  glutinoui  1 
tbe  luhgtancc  of  the  cerebrum  wna  bardcr, 
and  llial  of  the  cerebellum  lofter  than  usual ; 
tlio  medulla  oblongata  was  of  a  natural  con- 
iistence.  There  was  no  tension  of  the  ib- 
domionl  muscled  ;  the  limbs  were  e.itremel)' 
rigid  and  diicoloured,  with  blue  and  red 
pBt4:hes. 

Bemariii. — The  niidden  death  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  heart's  action  having  be' 
come  interrupted  spainiodically,  and  mosi 
likely  tbe  cfTiision  into  the  brain  took  place 
after  death,  otherwise  it  ii  difficult  to  account 
for  tbe  sudden  death,  as  there  had  been  no 
prciioui  leniorial  disturbance. 


IRE  OF  HYDBOCSLK 


ACUPUNCTURE. 


fb  Me  SJilor  qf  Thb  Lanot. 

Having  been  benefited  by  the  •£• 
1  pemsal  of  an  article  in  a  lata  Nam- 
Thb  Lahcbt,  I  think  it  butJnitlM 
to  Che  gentleman  who  algni  hlmMlf 
vis,  and  to  the  public,  to  «tate  the 

ng  had  a  swelling  for  Mme  monthi, 
Increased  and  became 'more  Siai 
1  consulted  one  of  Ihe  moat  eel*- 
profeuori  of  lurgery  (whoae  naow 
oie  for  your  private  informatioo}, 
kfter  minutely  examining  the  parti, 
my  mind  by  latisfying  me  that  It 
led  not  from  bemia,  but  from  a  w- 
of  fluid,  He  then  informed  me  that 
particularly  ioconvenieut,  I  migbt 
radical  cure  performed  by  the  iir 
of  port- wine,  but  the  operUioa 
perhaps  lay  me  up  for  eight  or  nine 

evil  day  m 


'B  all  like  to  ui 

I  passible,  and  ai,  at  thil  teaaoD  oTlht 
be  lois  of  eight  days  wai  of  bapoit- 
□  me,  I  poitpoued  Bxing  tbe  uaw. 
)rd  "  hydrocele  "  subsequently  cansht 
e  in  the  Strand,  and  I  bought  As 
T  uf  May  ;,  provided  myaclf  wllk 
flne  needle,  and  one  of  a  larger  rfu^ 
oceeded  to  puncture  the  tower  ami 
scrotuQi,  which,  on  the  right  aide, 
Dtruded  into  the  form  of  a  large  egg  — 
a  inches  In  depth.  After  two  tnaer- 
if  the  line  needle,  without  any  appa- 
flert,  I  took  the  larger  one.  On  its 
a\val,  a  tingle  drop  of  clear  fluid  ftj- 
1  endeavoured  then,  by  preainn, 
ce  more,  but  cotJd  not  lucceed. 
ng  (hat,  like  a  cask  uf  beer,  or  wlnt, 
p  might  require  the  aidstance  of  a 
>r  vetit-plug,  the  needle  waa  agsia 
d,  but  as  nothing  ooxed  out,  t  abin- 
tlie  operation  in  despair  of  doing  anf 

mediately  artervardi  walked  britkly 
nilea ;  for,  be  it  observed,  there  b  m 
n  the  operation,  and  in  about  two 
1  returned  home  by  a  cab.  wiun 
sing  myself,  to  gn  into  bed,  I  foond 
astonishment  that  lit  whole  qf  ttt 
7  teat  reilucfd.  The  teiticle  txM 
B  distinctly  felt,  which  it  cooU  nM 
iceii  for  six  months  preceding  taS 
.00,  without  any  tlArr  tfiuim  if 
tban  the  single  drop  which  Hcdlowtd 
»lle.  1  was  perfectly  unconstioai  af 
lucUon  having  gone  on. 
ing  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  havitt 
n  about,  I  felt  a  ilight  naaae%  ■■ 
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■ickiiMfi  vheiwrer  the  teiticle  touched  or 
rested  upon  the  scrotum,  which  periiapa  it 
had  not  done  whilst  the  sac  was  in  a  dis- 
tended lorn.;  however,  this  soon  went  off, 
and  frequent  bathings  in  cold  water  braced 
up  the  parts  firmly. 

Bj  a  subsequent  reading  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  I  found  what  I  had  overlooked 
before,  namely*  that  Mr.  L.  states  that  bis 
plan  is  '*  to  puncture  with  a  ftne  neeiUe 
ontil «  drop  of  fluid  ooses  out  on  withdraw- 
ing the  needle,  and  in  three  days  the  hydro- 
cele will  disappear,  no  matter  in  what  quan- 
tity the  fluid  may  be  collected.**  By  not 
attending  to  the  words  a  dropt  I  expected 
that  the  whole  of  the  fluid  must  be  emptied 
to  effect  the  object.  As  this  is  an  import- 
ant disUnction,  I  am  sure  that  amongst  the 
thousands  of  medical  students  who  read 
Thb  Lancbt,  hundreds  will  bo  found  as 
ignorant  as  myself,  and  therefore  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  effects 
of  hydrocele,  would  be  beneficial.  In  that 
discussion,  proof  should  be  attempted  to  be 
afforded  whether  the  scrotum  is  distended 
In  such  cases  with  an  actual  body  of  water 
daily  increasing,  or  whether  there  is  simply 
a  single  drop  of  water,  operated  upon  by 
the  heat  of  the  body,  or  by  some  diseased 
part,  until  it  becomes  rarefied  into  steam, 
which  steam  is  immediately  condensed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  needle,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  jet  of  cold  water  condenses  in  a 
steam  engine. 

I  have  mentioned  the  walking  and  the  cab 
merely  to  show  that  the  friction  caused 
thereby  may  have  hastened  the  reduction 
of  the  hydrocele.  My  name  and  address 
are  handed  to  you  in  confidence,  and  I  re- 
main, Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B. 

London,  June  15, 1836. 


REMARKABLE   CASE  OF  CYANOSIS, 

PROOUCKD  BY 

COMMUNICATION  OF  THE  AORTA  WITH 
BOTH  VENTRICLES. 

By  Dr.  E.  Lbxis,  Berlin, 

Albbatinb  W.,  born  apparently  sound 
and  strong,  presented  nothing  remarkable 
for  the  first  year  after  birth,  except  now  and 
then  a  difficult  asthmatic  respiration.  The 
peculiar  symptoms  of  an  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  did  not  appear  until  later ;  then, 
whenever  the  child  made  any  bodily  effort, 
or  was  irritated,  the  body  became  of  a  bluish 
colour^  especially  the  face,  and  an  access  of 
strong  suffocation  came  on,  which  the  little 
patient  endeavoured  to  relieve  by  bending 
forwards  the  body.  These  symptoms  were 
afterwards  joined  by  convulsive  movements, 
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and  painful  darting  sensations  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  mother  described  the  child  as 
being  cool  during  the  time,  and  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impression  of  cold.  In  the 
year  1831  the  mother  sought  medical  aid 
for  the  first  time.  The  use  of  Elix.  Acid. 
Halleri,  and  frequent  washing  the  body  with 
a  stimulating  fluid,  seemed  at  first  attended 
with  benefit,  but  the  symptoms  soon  became 
aggravated,  and  the  parents  brought  the 
child  to  the  Clinique  of  the  University  on 
the  28th  of  November,  183.?.  The  patient 
was  now  five  years  and  three  quarters  old, 
and  the  following  appearances  were  ascer- 
taine<l  on  careful  examination  : — Child  well 
conformed,  but  slightly  emaciated ;  during 
respiration  the  face  was  marked  with  an 
expression  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  thorax 
dilated  with  considerable  force  ;  cough  with 
distinct  mucous  rale  had  existed  for  some 
time.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  ex- 
cessively strong,  biic  irregular  in  quality 
and  frequence,  and  sometimes  so  small 
that  certain  pulsations  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  skin  was  lor  the  most  part 
of  a  dark  tint,  and  in  some  places,  especially 
on  the  front  of  the  chest,  marked  with  deep 
blue,  livid  spots,  like  petechias  The  edges 
of  the  nose  and  lips,  the  lips,  gums,  and 
tongue,  were  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  as  also 
the  eyelids  and  surrounding  parts ;  the  con- 
junct! vx  sclcroUpsD  Wi  recovered  with  anum  • 
ber  of  tumefieuvessels.  The  breath  of  the 
child  was  very  foul  though  no  symptoms  of 
gastric  disorder  existed ;  the  appetite  irre- 
giilar;  thirst  increased;  abdominal  and 
urinary  secretions  not  altered.  The  skin, 
es|>ecially  on  the  extremities,  cool.  In  a 
short  time  after  his  reception  into  the  insti- 
tution the  different  symptoms  became  more 
violent,  the  anxiety  and  difliculty  of  breath^ 
ing  were  especially  distressing.  '  and  the 
child  died  in  a  few  days. 

Autopty  forty-eight  houn  after  Death, 

Skin  in  general  of  a  pale  grayish  colour, 

and   marked  in   several  places  with   blue 

spots;  the  face  looks  extremely  composed, 

and  its  colour  quite  changed  from  what  it 

exhibited  during  life. 

Abdomen,— Liver  much  developed,  intes- 
tines strongly  injected,  and  mesenteric 
glands  enlarged.  In  the  mesentery  near 
the  colon  were  several  discoloured  spots,  as 
large  as  pins'  heads. 

Chett. — Left  lung  united  to  pleura  costalis ; 
no  effusion  into  its  cavity ;  the  parenchyma- 
tous tissue  contains  a  few  tubercles.  The 
heart  is  evidently  enlarged,  and  extends  into 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  beyond  the 
sternum;  on  being  onened  it  is  found  to 
contain  no  blood  ;  the  parietcs  of  the  auri- 
cles are  relaxed,  and  those  of  the  right 
ventricle  thicker  than  the  left ;  in  the  sep- 
tum auriculorum  an  opening  large  enough 
to  receive  a  swan's  feather,  which,  however, 
might  be  closed  at  the  left  side  by  the  val- 
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vobi  ftnuninii  onlli.  >m  (Kktfaif.  ne  - 
daMD*  mrterlMiH  «u  kbieot.  Tie  ttort*  <rf 
fli  niuml  iln.  On  dividing  the  aorta  It  «M 
faand  to  lead  Into  the  ltt!i  ventricle,  bat 
aaother  communicatiDn  exlited,  with  an 
opening  In  the  leptum  ventrlculomni  inS- 
ciently  large  to  [Htn  the  tip  of  the  indei 
finger ;  thui  one  half  tbe  aorta  opened  into 
the  left  ventricle,  the  other  half  Into  the 
right ;  the  edgea  of  this  opening  were  imooth 
and  equal.  On  puaiog  a  probe  lata  the 
lialmooarr  artcrf  it  went  on  with  dllHcolt; 
into  the  venCricle,  and  on  lajing  open  the 
e  fonnd  between  the  edgM 


patted  mon  than  half  an  fach. 
nrnnlcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with 
tbe  ventricle  wai  not  larger  than  would 
admit  a  moderalel;  iliad  crow'i  qaill. 


ft  ventricle.    It  , 

&r  at  the  temilanar  valret  (hi)  ef 
I,  bat  termlnatei  in  a  naooth  edge, 
an  openlag  three  linea  braod  and 
(,  which  leadt  from  one  venfarMe 
ther,  and  ia  travorted  by  the  frdh» 


cornea  columna,  atUebed  M    tte 
^ve,  alto  thrown  upward*. 
mUunar  velvet  of  the  aarta. 
ak  of  the  aorta. 
lomlnata. 

t  eabclavian. 

enlag  In  the  eeptum  aarlonlamM. 

«mal  wall  of  the  left  aaride. 


BRONCHOCBLE. 

ra  CAoaaa.— smauiAB  oasx. 


«,  Anterior  lur&ce  of  the  heart. 

b,  Anterior  edge  of  the  tight  ventricle, 
opened,  and  tUgbtly  teparated  from  tbe 
bewt. 

e,  A  alit,  leading  from  the  pnlmonary 
artery  (i)  into  the  right  ventricle. 

e,  A  probe  pafdng  from  the  right  ventri- 
de  under  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  coming  out  throagh  the  opening 
In  ttte  aeptam  Tentricnlaroin. 

f.  Septum  rcntiie.  laid  open  A«m  the  lUe 


ind  Malvern. 

waed  gland  growt  to  a  large  rfM 
producing  any,  or  only  trifling  to- 
ence— a  little  difficulty  of  brecthii^ 
ing  up  hill.  Pertont  afflicted  wRh 
Digbt])'  complaint  arc  chiefly,  M 
renally,  femilei;  in  one  or  tw*ln- 
I  have  obaerved  male  children  ben 
decided  folneti  and  enlargement  of 
■oid  gland.  Very  few  of  tbe  coa- 
9ple  uae  any  remedy  for  IL 
:bocele  it  not  confined  to  tbe^M- 
a  tendency  to  the  disease  irften 
[  itielf  in  young  temalet  in  the  mid- 
higher  clataea ;  these  generally  hare 
B  to  medical  treatment.  Iodine  given 
ly,  and  used  externally  in  the  fora 
oent,  usnally  reducca  tbe  Inripttl 
ment;  it  is,  however,liBbleto  recur. 
very  difficult  to  atcerUiu  tbe  cauie* 
ng  bronchocelc.  Oftwenty-twocatet 
1  examined  ■  few  jeara  ago,  aome 
1  titualione  where  the  water  wat 
ithen  where  it  wat  toft ;  tome  lived 
a,  i.  c.  had  animal  food  daily  ;  other* 
on  potatoes  and  bacon,  the  ordinary 
the  labouring  clastei.  Inagreatmar 
he  right  lobe  of  the  gland  wat  tbe 
and  there  wat  no  appearance  «f 
lua  diteaie.  In  femalet  of  the  tane 
more  than  one  generally  bad  the 
Bronchocele  almott  invariably  In- 
in  tire,  and  bccomei  more  trooble- 
uring  geatation ;  and,  in  many  i>- 
,  remains,  after  delivery,  peima- 
>r  a  larger  tiee  than  before.  It  hai 
ppoied  that  the  ofliprlng  of  parenH 
.  with  thit  complaint,  evince  non 
deflciency  in  their  Intelleetnal  •■• 
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dowmenti;  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  al- 
luded to  above  this  was  the  case,  bat  not 
generally. 


Ossf.— I  have  the  details  of  a  very  sin- 
gnlar  case  of  this  disease  in  an  unmarried 
female  of  delicate    constitution,  aged  37. 
The  gland  had  been  enhurged  for  fifteen 
year*,  and  varions  remedies  tried  with  con- 
siderable but  temporary  relief.    For  about 
two  years  the  breathing  had  been  more  or 
less  affected,  the  respiration  being  accom- 
panied with  a  harsh,  sonorous,  dry  rale,  and 
abort  frequent  cough.    On  the  Utfl  hde  of 
the  trachea  was  a  firm  rounded  tumour,  and 
on  the  riffki  ndt  was  another  less  promi- 
nent; to  the  former  all  the  distress,  which 
was  occasionally  very  great,  was  referred. 
Great  relief  was  experienced,  when  the  di/fi- 
ctdty  of  breathing  came  on,  by  pushing  aside 
the  tumour  from  the  trachea  by  the  finger. 
When  the  finger  was  removed,  the  rale,  dis- 
tress, and  cough  returned,  but,  after  some 
time,  slowly  went  off.  Through  this  tumour 
a  seton  was  passed;  leeches  and  cold  lotions 
were  alao  hsd  recourse  to^  but  debility  and 
loss  of  appetite  slowly  increased ;  and  the 
patient  one  evening  being  suddenly  seized 
wish    difficult  respiration,  which    nothing 
would  relieve,  died  in  about  five  hours  (per- 
Csctly  sensible  to  the  last  moment),  appa- 
mtly  of  suffocation. 


not  appear  any  material  alteration  in  its 
size ;  the  recurrent  branch,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  smaller,  and  was  almost  dissi- 
pated in  a  few  minute  filamentous  threads, 
which  could  hardly  be  traced  to  the  larynx. 
I  forbear  making  any  remark  upon  this 
singular  and    interesting   case,    whether 
death  occurred  from  mechanical   pressure 
upon  the  trachea,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  nerve,  or  from  the  joint  eflbct  of 
the  two,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine. — 
(From  a  «  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Togography 
of  Malvern,"  by  Mr.  W.  Addison,  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Aisoeiation,  vol.  4, 
1836,  page  138.) 
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TUMOuas  or  th«  mouth. 

• 

Some  observations  on  tumours  of  the 
mouth,  by  Mr.  Listok,  were  read  this 
evening.  The  object  of  the  paper  was 
chiefiy  to  point  out  what  the  writer  consi- 
dered to  be  the  discriminating  characters  of 
those  tumours  of  the  j:iw  which  might  safely 
and  properly  be  interfered  with,  from  those 
which  he  thought  should  be  left  alone  by 
the  Hurgeon.  After  entering  into  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
fainting,  spina  vcntosa,  epulis,  medullary 

. , j,..-^.,. -^— .t,..  I  and  ostco-sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  the  learned 

had  been  directed,  extended  from  the  ramus  author  proceeded  to  describe  another  dis- 


itn/yjf.— The  appearances,  on  dissection, 
•re  highly  interesting.    The  left  portion  of 
the  thyroid,  through  which  the  seton  had 
and  to  which  the  principal  attention 


•f  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle ;  the  upper  edge 
of  the  right  tumour  commenced  just  below 
the  larynx,  and  between  the  tumours  the 
trachea  was  very  much  compressed.    This 
tnmonr  on  the  right  side  was  found  to  be 
only  the  superior  portion  of  a  very  much 
anlarged   thyroid   gland,    which   extended 
completely  into  the  chest  behind  the  first 
rib,  and,  altogether,  as  large  as  two  closed 
ists,  four-fifths  of  it  being  in  the  cavity  of 
tiie  chest.    It  was  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  groove  or  sulcus,  in  which  lay  the  ar- 
teria  ionominata,  pushed  outwanls  towards 
the  clavicle.    The  common  carotid  was  dis- 
placed laterally,  nearly  two  inches  from  the 
vadiea,    and   the    subclavian  artery  very 
much  elevated  above  the  clavicle  and  first 
rib.    The  par  vagum  passed  over  the  sub- 
daviiui  artery,  but  the  base  of  the  tumour 
vaa  engaged  in  the  loop  of  the  ramus  re- 
evrens ;    this  loop,  instead  of  being  closely 
in  con  tart  with  the  artery,  passed  round  the 
bottoiD  of  the  tumour,  which  was,  ut  the 
least,  two  inches  and  a  half  below ;  conse- 
|«ently,  both  the  par  vagum  and  the  rc- 
mrrent  branch  were  very  much  stretched 
md  elongated.    The  nerviis  vagus  was  red- 
ler  than  on  the  other  side,  but  there  did 


ease,  not  so  generally  <lcscribcd  in  hooks. 
*•  The  superior  maxilla,"  says  Mr.  Listcta, 
**  is  found  now  and  then  to  be  involved  in  a 
tumour  of  a  more  simple  and  manageable 
character;   the  fibrous  or  fibrinous  com- 
mencing in  the  osseous  structure  ur  perios- 
teum.   These  tumours  are  very  generally 
traceable  to  some  external  iixjury,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  majority  of  enlargements  of  parts 
of  slow  growth  are  to  be  attributed.    Tho 
lower  jaw  was  more  frequently  affected  with 
tumours  of  the  fibrous  character  than  the 
upper,  though  occasionally  it  suffered  from 
the  malignant  kind  of  tumour ;  the  upper 
jaw,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally  af- 
fectc<l  with  malignant  tumours,  sometimes 
was  the  scat  of  the  simple,  fibrous  one. 
These  fibrous  tumours  attain,  though  slow- 
ly, a  great  size,  are  of  a  globular  form,  and 
displace  the  lianl  and  soft  parts,  project 
from  the  countenance,  and  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  features  occasion  great   and 
fearful  deformity.  The  skin  may  be  thinned, 
and  per\'adcd  by  enlarged  veins.     It  is  dis- 
coloured, but  U  not  incorporated,  even  in  an 
advanced  stage,  with  the  morbid  mass,  nor 
arc  any  of  the  surrounding  tissues  contami- 
nated.   The  projection  towards  the  moutb| 
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often  large,  and  passing  down  by  the  side  of 
the  upper  teeth  and  jaw,  is  hard  and  elastic, 
and  conveys  the  feeling  of  cartilage  inter- 
spersed with  bony  particles;  but  it  is  cover- 
ed by  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  cavity,  slightly  thickened  and  altered. 
but  furnishing  an  inconsiderable  discharge, 
neither  offensive  nor  of  bad  quality.  This 
growth  in  the  mouth  bears  marks  of  inden- 
tations made  by  the  hard  bodies  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  hard  palate,  when  the 
upper  jaw  is  involved,  is  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  tumour,  which  projects  over,  and  lies 
in  contact,  but  is  not  adherent  to  the  gum 
and  teeth  of  the  opposite  side.  It  obscures  the 
view  of  the  velum  and  fauces,  and  by  im- 
peding deglutition,  and  interfering  with  the 
toll  respiration,  makes  the  patient  uncom- 
fortable, renders  his  supply  of  nourishment 
incomplete,  and  even  puts  his  life  in  jeo- 
pardy. When  these  tumours  affect  the 
lower  jaw,  the  functions  of  the  tongue  are 
1^0  seriously  impeded.  As  far  as  the  re- 
cords of  surgery  were  concerned,  and  in 
those  inquiries  which  the  author  had  made 
respecting  tumours  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  knife,  they  did  not  all  appear 
of  this  benign  and  tractable  character.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  that  out  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen cases  in  which  the  upper  jaw  had  been 
entirely  extirpated,  only  one  case,  which 
was  operated  on  bv  M.  Gcnsoul,  could  be 
said  to  bo  of  this  favourable  kind ;  in  the 
miyority  of  the  others  the  disease  returning 
and  destroying  the  patients.  During  his 
practice,  and  out  of  a  vast  number  of  cases 
of  tumours  of  the  jaw,  many  of  them  of  a 
malignant  character,  the  author  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  several  cases 
of  the  simple  or  fibrinous  kind.  Regarding 
the  mode  of  ofierating  in  the  affections 
under  consideration,  the  following  remarks 
were  made : —  "  The  tumours  of  the  gums 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  or  permanently  re- 
moved unless  the  teeth  which  they  embrace 
are  extracted,  whether  decayed  or  not.  An 
incision  should  be  made  with  a  strong 
pointed  knife,  so  as  to  surround  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  and  wide  of  the  morbid  struc- 
ture where  the  alveolar  processes  are  in- 
volved ;  these  must  be  cut  away  with  a  cross 
cutting  forceps,  and  if  to  any  depth,  perpen- 
dicular sections  should  previously  be  made 
on  each,  side  with  a  fine  saw.  When  there 
is  reason  to  dread  that  the  structure  is  of 
a  bad  kind,  when  unsuccessful  operations 
have  been  previously  practised,  besides 
the  free  excision  it  will  be  advisable  to 
apply  either  the  actual  or  some  potential 
cauterv  to  the  exposed  surface  after  the  ooz- 
ing of  blood  has  ceased.  In  many  cases 
this  is  not  demanded,  as  a  permanent  cure  is 
found  to  follow  the  clean  extirpation.  The 
incisions,  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
must  be  made,  necessarily,  so  free  as  to  take 
in  the  whole  morbid  growth.  He  had  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  alveolar  ridge, 


leaving  merely  a  thin  rim  of  the  base  of  the 
jaw.  in  order  to  attain  this  end  in  some 
cases.  This  proceeding  is  preferable,  when 
it  can  be  accomplished,  to  the  cutting  across 
and  removing  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone.  The  medullary  tumours,  if  interfered 
with  at  all,  must  be  attacked  by  some  very 
efTectual  operative  procedure  in  their  rtrj 
earliest  stage.  The  fore  part  of  the  antmm 
so  affected  has  been  exposed  and  opened,  in 
very  many  cases,  by  incision  of  the  cheek, 
and  the  morbid  growth  taken  out ;  caustics 
have  afterwards  been  employed,  but  the  re- 
sult was  seldom  satisfactory ;  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  whole  of  the  diseased  struc- 
ture may  account  for  this.  Two  cases,  bow- 
ever,  one  by  Desault,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
A  Cooper,  are  recorded  as  having  been 
cared.  Some  instances  in  which  polypi  in 
this  situation  have  been  forcibly  dragged 
away  by  the  forceps,  were  of  little  bencSt  to 
the  surgeon  or  the  patient" 

The  merit  of  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  entire  superior  maxilla  is  due 
to  Professor  Lizars,  who  published  bis  pro- 
posal in  1826.  M.  Gensoul  performed  his 
first  operation  in  1827.  Though  both  these 
gentlemen  seem  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  this  operation  in  removing  malignant 
diseases  of  this  part,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
many  cases  the  disease  will  return.  In  one 
case  Mr.  Listen  had  succeeded  in  efTectoally 
removing  and  eradicating  a  medullary  tu- 
mour of  the  upper  jaw ;  it  had  not  attained 
any  large  size ;  the  structure  was  brain-like, 
presenting  a  smooth,  homogeneous,  greasy 
surface.  At  the  upper  part,  towards  the  alve- 
olar processes,  it  was  broken  up  and  bloody- 
looking;  had  this  tumour  not  been  time- 
oiisly  removed,  there  is  no  doubt  it  woaU 
have  returned.  This  kind  of  case  was 
generally  met  with  in  middle-aged  persons; 
but  the  writer  had  seen  another  very  bad 
instance,  in  a  young  midshipman,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  where  thero  was  ter-- 
rible  deformity.  Three  cases  of  a  totally 
different  kind  were  now  related;  two  of 
them  occurred  in  the  Royal  Injlrmtay  at 
Edinburgh,  and  one  at  the  North-London 
Hospital,  which  was  reported  in  Ths  Lav* 
CET  some  time  since.  (See  case  of  Ana 
Struther.*)  These  tumours  were  of  tht 
fibrinous  kind,  and  two  of  them  had  it^ 
tained  an  enormous  magnitude.  Tfum 
cases  had  all  proved  perfectly  successfaL 
Letters  of  recent  date  were  read  from  tkt 
surgeons  in  the  districts  in  which  the  pa- 
tients now  resided,  stating  that  they  bad 
since  been  entirely  free  Jfrom  the  affco*' 
tion.  With  regard  to  temporary  ligatONS 
in  this  operation,  the  writer  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  necessity  for  them  ■! 
all.  In  those  cases  in  which  he  had  ope- 
rated, very  little  blood  was  lost,  and  Tcry 
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few  resscis  in  any  of  them  required  Iig&tin*e; 
in  the  second  case  none  were  tied,  and  in 
the  last  only  onr,  and  that  did  not  bleed 
profusely.  The  line  of  incision  which  the 
operator  preferred,  is  that  he  followed  in 
Strutber*8  case,  and  which  will  be  found 
minafely  described  in  Thr  LANCET.f  The 
incisions  thus  formed  were  much  less  pro- 
dactive  of  deformity  than  those  recom- 
mended by  M.  Gensoul.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  the  application  of  dressing  to 
the  external  wounds.  The  writer  objccte<l 
to  the  employment  of  the  mallet  and  chisel 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  bones ;  the 
qaicker  it  was  done  the  better,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  cutting  forceps  the  most  proper 
for  the  purpose-  They  are  employed  with 
much  greater  facility  by  the  surgeon,  and 
much  less  pain  to  the  patient. 
'  Yarions  preparations  of  the  disease,  which 
the  writer  had  removed,  were  exhibited,  as 
were  also  portraits  of  the  iiatients,  both  be* 
fore  and  after  the  operation. 


SUSSEX  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY 
INSTITUTION 

AND 

MANTELLIAN  MUSEUM,  BRIGHTON. 

■ 

D|u  MairrBLL*R  third  lecture  on  behalf 
of  the  above  Institution  was  delivered  on 
Saturday  in  the  large  room  of  the  Town 
Hall,  befofe  a  numerous  and  fashionable 
audience.  The  subject  was  "  Fossil  Corals 
and  the  Marbles  which  ihey  composed;" 
and  the.  lecture  upon  this  curious  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  in  interest  the  previous  discourse 
on  the  recent  corals.  Dr.  Mantel),  after  a 
brief  introduction,  gave  a  rcsnm^  of  his  first 
lecture,  which  formed  an  admirable  epitome 
of  the  natural  history  of  those  wonderful 
toman  of  animal  existence.  He  then  de- 
scribed the  processes  which  are  still  going 
OB  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  tropical  re- 
gloDa»  and  by  which  pulverized  corals  and 
sbdlaare  driven  in  upon  the  shores,  and 
Ibim  extensive  banks  of  sand,  which  by 
snbaeqaent  changes  are  converted  into  solid 
slone,  fit  for  building  and  other  economical 
pwpoies.  This  subject  was  illustrated  by  a 
saito  of  specimens  from  Bennuda,  showing 
every  ttmte  of  the  process ;  first,  there  were 
broken  ^ells  and  corals,  retaining  their 
nttoral  coloors;  2nd,  similar  materials, 
■iQCV  ooniminutod  and  completely  blanched ; 
Brdy  an  aggregation  of  broken  shells  and 
eoralt,  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
looae  sand ;  4th,  a  coarse  friable  limestone, 
very  Hke  soft  chalk,  composed  of  commi- 
imted  shells  and  corals  \  5th,  a  very  hard 

t  IbM. 


limestone  of  the  same  kind ;  6th,  a  comiiact 
limestone,  with  shells  and  pebbles  imbedded 
therein ;  7th  and  lastly,  a  fine  limestone,  so 
hard  as  to  be  broken  with  difficulty  by  the 
hammer,  and  in  which  all  traces  of  thi^ 
forms  of  the  corals  and  shells,  of  Whic'h  iC 
entirely  consisted,  were  lost.    A  similar  fof' 
mation  of  broken  shells  and  corals  occurl 
on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  and 
of  Guadaloupe.     In  the  latter  place  a  very 
hard  limestone  has  been  formed  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  human  skeletons  have  been  dis- 
covered imbedded  therein ;  there  is  a  speci- 
men  (without  the  skull)  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.    Dr.  Mantell  exhibited  a 
drawing  (half  the  size  of  the  original)  of  a 
specimen  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin  des    Plantcs  at  Paris.     In  the  Isle 
of    Ascension    turtles'     eggs    are    found 
imbedded  in  a  similar  conglomerate;  and 
in  some  instances  the  bones  of  the  young 
turtles  arc  seen  in  the  shell,  enveloped  by 
the    stony    mass.     The    Combe    rock    at 
Brighton  is  formed  by  a  similar  process; 
but  as  we  have  neither  corals  nor  shells  on 
our  shores,  but  only  fragmented  chalk  and 
flint,  these  last  materials  are  the  iirindual 
ingredients,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  cliffii 
between  Brighton  and  Rottingdean,  in  every 
intermediate  state,  from  a  friable  aggrega- 
tion, to  a  rock  so  hard  and  compact  as  to 
resist  for   a  long  time  the  action  of   the 
waves.  Various  specimens  of  coralline  lime- 
stones were  next  exhibited  and  describeil, 
and  compared  with  recent    corals  of  the 
same  geni-ra,  but    of  species  distinct  from 
the  fossils.     Beautiful  marbles  from  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland, 
Ac,    were   shown    to    owe    their    various 
figures  and  colours  to  the  fossil  corals  they 
enclosed,  and  many  examples  exhibiting  the 
forms  of  the  oi  iginals  from  the  coral  rag  of 
Berks  and  Oxfordshire  were  displayed.   The 
geological  position  of  the  transition  rocks, 
which  are  constituted  so  largely  of  corals, 
was   described,    and    the    phenomena  ex- 
hibited   by   the    inclination   of  the  strata, 
their  dislocations,  &c.,  explained    by   dia- 
grams   and  sections.    Dr.  M.  particularly 
elucidated    the    nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  organic  remains  of  older  strata 
have   been  thrown    up    and    imbedded  in 
gravel  of  a  modern  date ;   and  alluded  to 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Kirby  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Essay,  and  appealed  to  by  a  late  wri- 
ter, in  proof  that  the  inferences  of  geolo- 
gists, as  to  the  former  state  of  the  globe,  were 
incorrect.    Dr.  M.  then  most  satisfiEUitorily 
showed  that  the  elevations  and  dislocations 
of  the  lower  strata  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  surface,  and  placed  them  within  the 
reach  of  our  observation,  must  necessarily 
be  attended  witii  a  removal  of  some  of  the 
fossils,  and  the  intermixture  of  those  of  an 
ancient  date   with    those    of  our  modem 
epoch.    There  was  nothing  in  this  fact  to 
militate  against  the  theories  of  geologists 
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the  difficulty  existed  only  ia  the  mindi  of  those 
who  wrote  upon  a  science,  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  were  ignorant  As 
well,  said  Dr.  Mantell,  may  the  discovery 
of  a  Roman  coin,  in  the  superficial  soil, 
with  fragments  of  modem  pottery,  be  as- 
sumed as  evidence  that  the  Romans  inha- 
bited this  island  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  fossil  vertebrae  of  reptiles  in  super- 
ficial gravel,  be  admitted  as  proof  that  these 
reptiles  lived  when  that  gravel  was  depo- 
sited* He  apologised  to  his  intelligent  audi- 
ence for  noticing  so  puerile  an  objection. 
Dr.  M.  then  took  a  comparative  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  conglomerates  formed  by 
recent  corals,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  particularly  drew  intention  to 
the  factf  that  in  the  former  the  remains  of 
man  and  his  works  might  be  found,  and 
were  constantly  being  imbedded,  while  in 
the  latter  such  remains  were  not  only  want- 
ing, but  also  all  traces  of  the  large  roammi- 
ferous  animals  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  conduded  his  lecture 
with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in  which  he 
contrasted  the  perishable  and  fleeting  cha- 
racter of  man  and  human  productions  with 
the  enduring  monuments  of  nature.  At 
the  dose,  Dr.  Mantell  announced  that  he 
should  not  appear  again  as  a  lecturer  for 
some  months,  the  state  of  his  health  render- 
ing it  necessary  that  the  little  leisure  which 
his  professional  engagements  might  allow 
him  should  not  be  intruded  upon  for  the 
present ;  but  that  it  was  his  intention,  on 
some  future  occasion,  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  geology,  on  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  perhaps  two  or  three  on  a  sub- 
ject more  immediately  connected  with  his 
daily  occupations, — the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Mantell  then  briefly 
alluded  to  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  in 
which  statements  were  made  against  geo- 
logy, which  had  been  refuted  again  and 
ai^in,  and  opinions  imputed  to  hun  which 
he  never  promulgated  or  even  entertained. 
I  will  not,  however,  said  Dr.  M.,  imitate  the 
example  of  the  author,  but,  in  all  sincerity, 
extend  to  him  the  charity  which  he  has  re- 
fused to  me. 

Dr.  M.  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  audi- 
ence at  the  dose  of  his  address. 


THE    LANCET. 


Ltmdom,  SaiurtUtyf  Jum§  25, 1836. 

Ok  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wax  let,  the  Me- 
dical Witnesses  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes- 
day night  last.  Not  the  slightest  opposition 
to  the  Bill  was  offered  from  any  quarterJ/ully  for  *'  waiting  the  pnblie  money,"    (Vide 


When  the  Bill  will  get  through  a  CominittM 
of  the  House  it  Is  impossible  to  state,  as  the 
unfortunate  and  most  unwise  coniskm  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legialatnn^ 
has  rendered  it  all  but  impossible  to  advance 
a  single  step  with  any  measure  in  the  pre* 
sent  session  of  Parliament.  On  Wednesday 
evening  there  were  thirty-six  "  Orders  of 
the  Day  "  on  the  paper,  and  seventeen  no- 
tices of  motions;  yet  the  diecosekm  ou 
the  first  "  Order  of  the  Day,"  was  not  even 
commenced  until  nine  o'clock.  No  efbit 
shall  be  lefu  untried  to  advance  the  BDl  is 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  conv^t  it  into  one 
of  our  statutes,  as  the  grievance  which  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  seek  to  remoTt 
by  it,  is  one  of  a  serious  character,  and 
operates  with  the  grossest  ii^justice  towards 
all  branches  of  the  profession. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondenti  contiia* 
ing  suggestions  and  proposals  of  alteratimis 
in  the  new  Bill,  will  receive  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. Any  technical  errors  which  wj 
exist  in  the  printed  copy,  will  be  removed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Committee. 


Wb  insert  the  fi>Uowing 
with  feelings  of  extreme  satisfaction : — 

To  the  Editor  ^The  Lamcxt. 

Si  a :  Much  has  been  said  in  your  Lav* 
CBT  of  the  **  cruelty  of  the  Goardiane  "  ei 
certain  Unions  in  msJcing  medical  contraetii 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  Gtmrdmne  to 
do  right,  I  come  to  this  condueion  oa  the 
following  grounds:  —  Cambridge  oontaip 
about  22,000  inhabitants;  the  Union  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  the  population  be> 
ing  neariy  equal  in  each.  Medicid  contracts 
were  advertised  for  and  sent  in ;  a  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  London,  offered  to  take  either  of 
the  districts  for  35/.  for  the  year;  a  Mr. 
Green,  of  Cambridge,  50/.;  Messrs.  Crihh 
and  Sudbury  100/.  for  the  first,  and  90L  fo 
the  second  district.  The  minority  oC  tl|s 
Guardians  are  determined  that  the  poor 
shall  have  proper  attendance  when  requKd^ 
and  were  satisfied,  that  if  a  medical  maa 
gave  proper  attendance,  he  iiit»/  be  paid  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  services.  ActiBg 
upon  this  principle,  tbey  elected  the  tvo 
latter  gentlemen,  and  what  is  the 


quence  ?   They  are  abused  most  unmerd- 
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w  ClfMueIc,  Juna  17,  1B36,  dgiw- 

tuie  "  FaiiyUy.')  Now.  Sir,  whnt  *re 
Gnardiani  to  do?  If  they  take  [he  bneetl 
lenden,  thay  mre  "  wretchei,  ■iBUghteren," 
&c,  ud  if  thoy  take  the  highal,  tbey  uc 
wutan  of  tbe  public  money,  &c.  Ferhapi 
Tou  Till  2i*e  &  word  of  advice  in  your  next 
LuiCKT,  and  by  ao  doleg,  you  will  oi>lige  a 
reader  and  yonr  obedient  lervant. 

W.  Rebvi. 
Canbndge,  June  18. 183G. 

na  Guaidiani  in  tbi«  ioatance  have  bad 
the  flnnnen  and  the  lioacsty  to  act  with 
jnitic*  to  the  aick  poor,  in  taking  the  high- 
est tender ;  but  the  talary,  eTcn  now,  doe» 
not  reach  one-third  of  the  lum  which  ought 
to  be  awarded  for  the  diicbarge  of  the  im- 
portant dntiei  which  a  mrBCon  li  required 
to  ezerciM  id  either  of  thu  two  diilricta. 
Had  the  Gnardiant  taken  cither  the  thirty- 
Qvo  ortbefifty  pound  tender,  the  actwould 
bav«  bam  gtonly  r^rehenaiblo,  and  tbey 
would  haTe  deMTTcd  the  Hvercat  condem- 
■ation.  Ttuwe  contractor*  have  piwed  that 
tbey  an  tanqoaliSed  to  SU  the  office  of  pa- 
rochial (urseon  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
own  prapowli,  and  they  itand  before  the 
pnbUc,  edf-eipofed,  telf-convicted,  adtsm- 
roasM.  Our cDireipondent a«ki,  "What 
are  llw  Onardiani  to  do.>"  The  quettlon 
may  be  answered  thai, — "  If  they  acljiully, 
"  they  will  always  be  protected  ai  well 
"  agaimt  the  (haftt  of  malice,  ai  the  calum- 
"  niea  of  intereitcd  ilanderen." 

Tba  fcUowing  ii  the  letter  tnta  Stroud, 
wtth  which  we  were  nnable,  from  want  of 
^■c*!  to  conclude  the  correipondence  on 
the  ■n^Ml  of  the  medical  contractt  in  the 
tJnioiMi,  in  the  lait  Lancbt  :  — 

Stroai1,Junel3, 1836. 
SlEi  AlAongb  I  am  an  old  practitioner, 
and  take  no  pertonal  concern  tn  mcdlcoi 
rftlt'*"*  Mul  aitangementa,  I  neverthelcn 
M  the  sreate«t  interettfbr  thecredltof  the 
fniftwtnn.  and  for  tbe  well-doing  of  thou 
MCnbw*  «Ik>  hocwnnbly  and  contden- 
tlMUly  mad  in  the  path  of  dutyand  telenee. 
1  ttmut  then  but  folly  agree  with  you  in 
Ike  feelings  cf  contempt  which  you  have 
so  warmly  and  aptly  expretaed  towardi 
OoH  telf-degraded  aiiFiNKv  scbahilkks 
(U .ILC.8.'s  tbongh  they  be}  who  have  hum- 
bly and  pUantly  bent  their  necki  to  the 
hesvy  feet  of  the  Strond  Union  *'  Guardiani ;" 


I  am  equally  lore  that  tfao  argumcnta 
lb  you  have  advanced  on  the  lubjccC  of 
3nt  and  Diapensaiics  in  the  last  three 
ibers  of  The  Lakcet  (which  ihould  be 
le  hauda  of  all  medical  men,  magiatratei, 

clergymen),  uve  at  incootrovcttiblo  a* 
1  Burc  the  motive!  which  dictated  thciu 
pure  and  diumtcrcited. 
lit  Hambledon  and  Stniud,  I  fear,  do  not 
ith  tbe  only  ioitancoa  of  iniquity  in 
■law  contract!.  You  have  brtoro  ei- 
d  some  alinoitiu  grois,  and  even  within 
T  milcB  of  Stroud  eonic  could  be  pointed 
In  a  large  and  wealthy  town  (Ciren- 
ar)  tbe  more  eatabliihed  and  reapccl- 

practitionert,  whote  characteri  for 
ty  sail  humanity  are  nniin poach ^e, 
.  aloof  from  luch  arrangements  as  were 
■oied  by  the  Commiasioners  and  Guar- 
s,  and  for  that  diitiict  of  a  lai^e  Union 

one  "tender"  wot  sent  in,  aud  the 
losal  in  that  was,  to  attend  &c.  &c.  for 
.  per  annum,  but  the  guardians  (anilous 
onvcrt  the  "  le>uUr''-thip  into  a  Mmrd- 
)  immtdialily  madt  a  bidding  ^  Utf  lU 

_,    _   .   .,.   .^1    ^^  aatpltd  if  tlM 


>  another  district  of  (he  tame  Union  I 
nformcd  that  a  young  Iriih  practitioner, 
I  a  distant  and  obscure  village,  is  ap- 
led.  I  am  informed,  tbat  ha  is  neither 
imber  of  the  College  of  fiui^eons  nor 
£Qtiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  but  the 
rdians  were  satisfied  with  bit  Irish  cer- 
ites  (what  could  thoy  jKMsibly  know 
lie  matter^),  and  accepted  his  o9er, 
th,  anch  were  tbe  terras  imposed  by  the 
rdiani,  was  the  only  proposal  made  for 

.  another  neighbouring  town  (Crick- 
I  tbe  Union  U  attended  by  a  resident 
titioncr,  and  within  tbe  last  month, 
of  tbe  ordinary  "  Benefit  Clubs  "  and 
If-inpnorting  Dispensaries"  ha*  been 
iltshed  by  the  "  leading"  pcnoni  In  the 
bbourhood,  embraciog  a  conaldeiahle 
at  of  country,  by  which  all  the  medical 
in  the  (own  have  suffered  themselves  to 
itrappcd,  and  so  readily  too,  that  they 
rly  conseulcU  to  allow  tbe  patient*  to 
B  to  their  own  houses.  I  am  not  in 
naion  of  other  particulars,  but  for  the 
I  of  this  information  I  can  vouch.  Yet 
ly  safely  challenge  the  Crlcklade  prac- 
len  to  rebut  tbe  argument*  in  which 
have  so  repeatedly  shown  that  auch 
luct  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the  profesilon. 
I,  ?Ati  youn  obediently, 

le  aabjidned  pcUtion  from  medical  proc- 
lers  residing  in  the  district  of  the  Ep- 
Union  presents  a  noble  example  to  the 
Hsion,  who  muat  remember  that  their 
ttion  from  both  the  present  and  the  re- 
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mote  coiuequenccs  of  tho  existing  schemes 
for  depreciating  their  services,  is  in  their 
own  hands :  — 

PETITION  FROM  THE  EPPING 
UNION  DISTRICT. 


Tb  the  Editor  q^Thb  Lancbt. 

Sir  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing  to  you  the  copy  of  a  petition,  iK'hich  you 
will  perceive  is  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  Epping  Union.  I  beg 
also  to  express  our  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  for  your  able  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  our  "  persecuted 
tribe."  At  your  suggestion  this  petition 
was  framed,  and  another  is  already  signed 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  and  I  trust 
that  Essex  will  imitate  the  noble  example 
of  Buckingham  and  Warwick,  and  form  an 
array  of  strength  against  the  persecutions 
of  Poor-law  Commissioners  and  their  mi- 
nions. I  further  bog  to  observe,  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  long  conference  with 
our  worthy  county  member,  T.  W.  Bram- 
stOD,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  offered  to  pre- 
sent this  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ha<i  I  been  aware  that  petitions  from 
Bon-profcssional  persons  (to  which  you  have 
alluded  in  your  last  Number)  would  have 
been  accepted,  I  can  state  witli  perfect  con- 
fidence that  such  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  ^ith  regard  to  tho 
sick  in  this  respectable  neighbourhood,  that 
every  inhabitant  would  cheerfully  have 
signed  it.  I  am.  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
your  faithful  servant, 

Geo.  Robt.  Rowe. 

Chigwell,  Essex,  June  21,  1836. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commoru  qf  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  at- 
eembled, 

'*  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  surgery 
residing  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
humbly  showeth, 

"That  your  petitioners  are  required, 
under  the  present  administration  of  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  to  accept  for 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  on  the 
poor,  remuneration  for  their  services  on  a 
scale  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  drugs  and  surgical  api>lications, 
without  the  slightest  compensation  for  their 
arduous  professional  duties. 

"  That  your  petitioners  submit  that  the 
same  scale  of  remuneration  cannot  with 
justice  be  universal  in  its  application; 
marshy  districts  and  other  localities  pre- 
vent it. 

*'  That  the  appointment  of  a  reduced  and 
insufficient  number  of  medical  officers  to 
greatly  extended  districts,  is  alike  incom- 


patible with  the  duty  of  the  practttioaer 
and  uncharitable  in  its  consequenoes  to  the 
sick  poor. 

"That  it  is  genemlly  admitted  tl»t  the 
parish  surgeons  have  always  been  moit  in- 
adequately remunerated  for  their  lervicet, 
and  your  petitioners  most  humUy' mlMDit 
to  your  honourable  House  wheUier  a  ttiil 
lower  and  more  degrading  8>*ttem  of  pay- 
ment ought  to  have  been  adopted,  accom- 
panied PS  it  is  with  a  threat  in  case  of  non- 
compliance, of  the  introduction  of  a  atnuiger 
to  the  district,  a  result  which  has  already 
occurred  in  two  instances  in  the  Epping 
Union,  consequently  rendering  the  appoint- 
ment one  of  a  choice  of  evils  to  the  ex- 
perienced and  established  practitioner. 

"  That  your  petitioners  complain  ci  the 
unjuit  interference  of  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners and  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
formation  of  sick  clubs,  thereby  classing 
servants,  mechanics,  and  others,  who  have 
been  attended  as  private  patients  in  their 
medico-pauper  contracts. 

"  That  your  petitioners  consider  that  right 
feeling  and  sound  policy  dictate  that  the  pa- 
rochial duties  of  a  medical  man  shoidd  be, 
from  their  variety,  importance,  extentt  and 
great  responsibility,  confided  to  those  who 
have  previously  established  their  moral  asd 
professional  character,  and  have  local  ties 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  That  your  petitioners  express  their  deep 
regret  that  a  system  of  contract  by  tender 
and  advertisement  should  have  been  reooo- 
mendcd  by  the  Poor-law  Commissionersb 
as  such  a  system  offers  neither  protection 
to  the  poor  nor  a  guarantee  of  profcasioasl 
acquirement,  while  it  deprives  the  consci- 
entious practitioner  of  his  just  and  honour- 
ably acquired  rights. 

"And,  lastly,  your  petitioners  uMSt 
humbly  submit  to  your  honourable  House 
that  they  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  «  medical  relief"  adopted,  so 
nmch  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  FOor-lav 
Commissioners,  is  lamentably  deficient  as  a 
prompt,  humane,  and  effective  provision  ibr 
the  sick  poor;  further,  that  it  is  asyatSM 
abounding  with  greater  evils  than  the 
former  plan,  and  fraught  with  injury  to  tlis 
poor  of  a  nation  which  has  been  so  loof 
celebrated  for  its  love  of  justice  and  its 
philanthropy. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  be  pleaaed  la 
take  into  consideration  the  matters  here  sat 
forth,  and  provide  such  remedy  for  tba 
evils  complained  of,  as  your  hoBCttraUa 
House  in  ito  wisdom  shall  deem  meet.  And 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  boond,  will' 
pray. 

"  M.  Allen,  M.D.,  High  Beach. 
George  Robert  Rowe,  Chigwell. 
A.  Thurgood,  Chig>^•cll. 
John  Davis,  Woodlbrd. 
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WaiiMn  GosK,  Hoddetdon. 
John  Potter,  Ongar. 

F.  D.  Potter,  ditto. 
J.  W.  Potter,  ditto. 
C.  Potter,  ditto. 
John  Peake,  ditto. 

C.  H.  Lovell,  Navcatock. 

D.  R.  M*Nab,  Epping. 
Thouia*  Loft,  ditto. 

(Tboinas  Busick,  Hay  lock),  Harlow. 
R.  A.  Bowers,  Romford. 
J.  M.  Brown,  ditto. 

G.  Sewell,  ditto. 

W.  Carrnthert,  ditto. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Woodford. 
W.  H.  Gary,  ditto. 
W.  B.  Rix,  Matching. 
W.  Horley,  Hoddesdon." 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
TWmisy,  /««•  21,  1836. 

MEDICAL    COVTaACTS    IN  THR    UNIONS. 

Mm.LENN  ARD  presented  a  petition  which 
e  considered  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  con- 
dermtion  of  the  House,  both  on  account  of 
16  important  matter  to  which  it  related, 
id  the  very  respectable  quarter  from 
hich  it  came.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
xrat  forty  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
irgerf  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county  of 
swz.  The  petitioners  complained  of  being 
tiligedy  "  under  the  present  administration 
r  the  Poor  Laws,  to  accept  a  scale  of  re- 
iWMimtion  for  their  services  which  afforded 

0  adequate  compensation  for  their  time  and 
rduons  professional  duties.*'  They  com- 
aised  **  that  the  higher  classes  of  servants. 
Ml  others  whom  they  had  hitherto  attended 

1  private  patients,  were  admitted,  under 
le  saoction  of  the  commissioners,  to  the 
It  of  tnbscribers  to  the  medical  fund." 
bejr  farther  complained  "  that  a  system  of 
ntract  hy  tender  had  been  recommended 
f  tho  Poor-law  Commissioners.'*  It  must  be 
lear»  said  Mr.  Lbnnard,  to  the  House  that 
ich  s  ajrttem  ailbrded  no  protection  to  the 
Dor»  and  no  guarantee  of  the  professional 
tnasiof  the  tenderer,  whilst  it  deprived  the 
meat  and  conscientious  practitioner  of 
lat  which  he  might  justly  claim  as  a  fair 
smiineimtion  for  his  services.  It  must  ne- 
nsarily  happen  that  the  poor,  seeing  thcm- 
^ves  consigned,  under  such  a  system,  to 
le  care  of  strangers  who  had  been  sought 
ir  by  advertisements,  in  cases  where  the 
erident  practitioners  had  declined  to  accept 
a  inadequate  recompense,  must  entertain 
lelings  oif  great  uneasiness  and  discontent, 
ad  he  hofMd  that  the  prayer  would  meet 
ith  tiiat  attention  from  the  House  which  it 


opportunity  of  offering  his  testimony  to  the 
great  respectebility  of  the  petitioners.  He 
had  often  in  that  House  adverted  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Hubjcct  on  which  those  gen- 
tlemen had  petitioned.  The  system  at  pre- 
sent adopted  in  the  unions,  of  accepting  in 
almost  all  instances  the  offer  of  the  lowest 
bidder  who  might  stipulate  to  provide  medi- 
cines and  attendance  for  the  sick  poor,  was 
so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  sound  policy,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity, 
that  it  could  not  long  be  sustained,  what- 
ever might  be  the  desires  or  the  power  of 
the  executive  government.  When  the  mis- 
cellaneous estimates  were  before  the  House, 
he  had  explained  the  conditions  on  which 
the  poor  were  to  be  attended  in  the  Stroud 
Union.  He  had  shown  that  the  medical 
officers  in  that  district  were  not  to  be  paid  a 
salary  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  that 
the  members  of  medical  clubs  who  subscribed 
sixpence  a  year  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  to  receive  for  thoae 
children  medicines  and  attendance  during 
the  period  of  one  year.  On  that  occasion 
he  was  abruptly,  he  might  say  rudely  con- 
tradicted, by  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  now, 
however,  wouhl  repeat  the  whole  of  the  al- 
legation, and  he  defied  contradiction  of  the 
statement  from  any  quarter.  If  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  and  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  intended  to  destroy  the  poor,  or 
to  torture  them  by  allowing  a  set  of  un- 
tutored certificated  migratory  human  vul- 
tures to  prey  upon  their  afflicted  bodies, 
they  ought  in  candour  to  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  intentions,  and  then  the 
legislature  would  know  how  to  proceed 
with  a  view  to  speedily  discovering  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  fix  a  remedy  for  the  existing  grievances. 
It  was  his  intention  on  the  first  open  day  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House,  in  a 
substantive  motion,  and  if  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  session,  or  the  pressure  of 
business  during  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, should  unfortunately  prevent  him  from 
submitting  that  motion  to  the  House,  he 
would  teke  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  autumn,  it  the 
House  should  assemble  in  November,  be« 
cause  it  was  high  time  that  the  country 
should  know  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  nothing  more 
would  be  said  on  the  subject  until  the  mo- 
tion of  which  notice  hat]  been  given  was 
brought  before  the  House.  The  subject  was 
deeply  important,  and  ought  to  be  very  at- 
tentively investigated. 

The  petition  presented  by  Mr.  LiNNAno 
was  then  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  WAKLEY  was  proud  to  have  tha 
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■TPUILIT1C   CUTANEOUS    DISEASE. 

R.  T.,  aged  58,  was  admitted  April  4, 
1836,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
He  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  a  porter 
at  sales  and  wine-vaults.  He  has  been  a 
widower  for  twelve  months,  and  has  been 
married  thirty-three  years;  he  is  a  stout 
good-looking  man.  of  florid  complexion ; 
he  was  a  soldier  for  a  few  years,  but  was 
discharged  in  1802;  had  a  gonorrhoea  whilst 
in  the  army ;  at  least  he  had  a  discharge, 
bat  never  had  any  sores,  buboes,  or  any- 
thing else  venereal.  He  was  cured  in  about 
a  month,  and  never  had  the  discharge  since; 
has  had  also  since  that  period  the  best  of 
health  until  the  present  complaint.  Has 
lived  a  little  freely,  drunk  more  beer  than 
spirits.  About  two  years  ago  a  small  tu- 
mour formed  over  the  joint  of  the  left  cU>ow, 
which  after  some  time   (being   poulticed j 


burst,  and  discharged  '*  a  core  *'  and  sonic 
matter.    After  a  time  it  got  perfectly  well, 
and  remained  so  until  six  months  ago,  when 
a  small  hard  tubercle  formed  under  the  skin 
of  the  same  part,  which  after  a  time  burst, 
and  discharged  a  very  thick  matter.    From 
this  point  other  tubercles  of  a  similar  kind 
fbmied    all   around,  until  the  disease  ac- 
quired its  present  extent.    At  jircsent  it 
extends  for  about  four  inches  along   the 
length  of  the  arm,  and   about   six   inches 
in  the  transverse  direction,  having  the  bend 
of  the  elbow    for  the    centre.    The  skin 
here   is  thickened  and  prominent,  being 
distinctly  raised  in  some  places  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
indurate<l.    It  seems  now  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  tubercles  which  have  coalesced 
together  (and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
WByn  it  has  extended);  the  separation  between 
them  it  much  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  flexure  of  the  Joint  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  also  the  chinks  are  many  of  them 
larger  and  deeper.    The  eruption  is  of  a 
dirty  drab  or  slate  colour.    When  dry  it  is 
somewhat  scal^ ;  opposite  the  very  point  of 
the  olecranon  is  a  fleshy  tul>erclc,  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest ;   redder  and  softer,  and 
tender;    pus  oozes  from  it,    "as  from  a 
sponge,"  when  it  is  dressed,  as  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  dress  it,  with  some  ointment. 
At  present,  howe\'cr,  it  discharges  no  pus, 
for  he  has  had  no  application  made  to  it 
here,  and  it  is  much  dr}'cr  than  usual.    He 
has  one  tubercle  on  the  forehead,  subcutane- 
ous and  hard ;  the  skin  over  it  is  red.    On 
the  vertex  there  are  one  or  two  spots  of  ul- 
ceration, which  have  occurred  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  are  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
scab.    The  part  affected  itches,  bums  or 
scalds  or  throbs,  pricks,  shoots,  &c.  at  dif- 
ferent times.    The  arm  also  feels  stiff;  he  is 


otherwise  in  perfect  health.  Dr.  CAaawELi 
has  seen  him,  and  considers  it  to  be  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cutaneous  tissue.  He  ob- 
served that  Bip.TT  would  call  it  a  gjrphi- 
litic  affection,  but  ho  (Dr,  C.)  ilid  not  see 
any  proof  of  its  being  so.  He  thinki  re- 
peated cauterizations  for  the  purpose  of  de« 
stroying  the  tissue  would  be  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  ELLiOTSONlooks  upon  it  as  syphilitic, 
and  ordered  him  five  grains  of  the  piL  hy- 
drarg.  t  !  o  a  day,  and  placed  him  on  full 
diet. 

12.  Mouth  sore.    Omit  the  piUs. 

May  .3.  The  arm  has  been  occaaionaUy 
poulticed,  as  that  keeps  it  softer ;  it  is  modi 
better ;  the  tikiu  much  less  elevated,  and  in 
some  points  not  at  all.  The  pills  again  to 
he  taken  as  before.  In  a  day  or  two  from 
this  time  ho  was  made  an  out  patient,  at  his 
own  request,  being  very  much  better. 


DIVISION  OP  TUB  ULNAE  AaTBnV,  NBEVI. 
AND  TENDON'.  OF  THE  FLEXOa  CAEPI 
ULNARIS. —  PHLEGMONOUS   ERY8IPBLAS. 

Humphrey  Levi,  ast.  about  50,  admitted 
under  Mr.  Cooper,  March  6, 1836,  having 
wounded  the  inner  border  of  the  wriet  by 
the  edge  of  a  chisel,  which  slipped  while  he 
was  cutting  some  M'ood.  He  had  lost  a  venr 
great  quantity  of  blood  (some  pints  aoom« 
ing  to  those  who  brought  him),  which  had 
caused  syncope.  He  was  still  ftJnt,  The 
bleeding  had  been  suppressed  by  a  laige 
compress  and  tight  bandage.  Theee  wtR 
removed,  and  the  wound  examined.  Hie 
direction  of  the  wound  was  tranavena,  aal 
about  an  inch  in  lengh.  Owing  to  tht  in* 
filtration  of  blood  into  the  celluhr  tiann 
around  the  vessel,  there  was  no  poedbiUty 
of  thus  getting  at  the  artery,  the  woaad 
was  therefore  crossed  at  ri(^t  aaglea  by  aa 
incision  made  in  the  course  of  the  vmmI, 
and  when  fairly  exposed  both  ends  we 
tied.  When  all  oozing  had  ceaaed,  te 
wound  was  brought  together  with  aHpa  of 
plaster. 

March  7.  Feels  pretty  welL  Bowelaiaafed 
by  castor  oil. 

9.  Has  had  a  rigor,  followed  br  a  reatfaa 
night;  occasional  wandering  of  inteUeel; 
tongue  white;  pulse 96;  arm  rather  awidkn 
and  tender;  five  grains  of  calomel  at  aighli 
and  a  saline  draught  every  three  hoim. 

Complains  very  loudly  of  pain  behind  tba 
inner  condyle  of  humerus  over  the 
of  the  ulnar  nen'c. 

11.  Pulse  96;  tongue  dry,  and  bivwna 
delirium  at  night ;  savs  '*  he  feels  aa  if  hs 
was  sinking  in  the  bed,'*  asks  to  be  allowed 
some  porter.  Porter  half  a  pint ;  I  grain  of 
Muriate  qf  Morphia  at  bed  time ;  hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  arm. 

12.  Has  had  a  better  night;  tongue  not 
so  dr>',  but  still  furred;  pulse  84,  and  ftdkr. 
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14.  Arm  exceedingly  iwolien  nearly  ai 
high  an  the  armpit.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  a  free  incision  wai  made  through 
the  iaida,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pus  evacuated.  Pus  of  a  dirty  straw  colour 
dischaiyd  from  the  wound.  A  poultice 
applied.  To  repeat  the  purgative.  Tinei, 
Morph.  gr.j,  h.  s. 

18.  The  whole  fore-arm  is  soft  and  boggy. 
Several  free  incisions  at  different  points 
showed  the  cellular  tissue  quite  sloughy. 

April  1.  Muscles  of  fore-arm  appear  as 
dissected,  by  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Both  ligatures  sepanted  about  the  four- 
teenth £iy.  Tongue  still  dry  and  brown ; 
bowels  open  by  castor  oil.  Full  diet ;  wine 
yn  in  the  day ;  porter  Oj  per  day ;  Q^iniHe 
Mixture. 

6.  Is  better ;  discharge  less,  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  The  arm  to  be  carefully  band- 
aged. 

27.  Discharged  as  an  out-patient. 

May  14.  Has  returned  to  the  hospital ; 
arm  appeared  to  have  been  almost  well, 
when  a  fresh  collection  of  matter  was  form- 
ed, whidi  was  op^icd  freely  to-day. 

25.  Is  quite  welL 


Case  of  Cut-Throat.— The  man  Sach, 
whose  case  we  reported  some  short  time 
ftnce  In  The  Lancet,*  goes  on  very  favour- 
ably- He  is  now  fed  by  the  stomach-pump. 
^th  a  larger  tube  than  usual,  passed  through 
the  mouth.  His  diet  now  consists  of  three 
pints  of  beef-tea,  three  pints  of  milk,  three 
slasses  of  port  wine,  and  four  eggs  daily. 
He  Mems  in  very  good  spirits,  and  his 
strength  is  well  kept  up.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  cicatrizmg.  While  the  tube  of 
the  pump  is  in  his  mouth,  there  is  a  copiou^i 
flow  of  saUva.  The  other  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
various  articles  of  food,  and  allowing  them 
afterwards  to  slip  through  the  wound  of  the 
neck.  He  took  great  delight  in  thus  amus- 
ing himself.  Of  course  the  custom  was  im- 
mediately stopped. 
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RHEUMATISM  TREATED  WITH  THE 
HYDRIODATE  OP  POTASH. 


The  reporter  has  observed  in  No.  668  of 
The  Lavcet  the  commnnication  of  a  cor- 
lespondent  signed  "A.  S.,*'  who  remarks 
that  the  effects  of  the  hydriodatc  of  potass 
on  rheumatism,  in  the  cases  related  as  oc- 
curring at  this  hospital,  arc  magical  or 
mlncolonSf  and  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  medicine  is  not  explained,— that  iodine 
and  its  componnds  are  stimulants,  that  the 
anttphlogistic  plan  was  not  adopted  in  sub- 

•  Vq!.  3, 18UM,  pasc  an. 


duing  the  inflammatory  symptoms;  and* 
finally,  he  pretty  plainly  points  to  the  ia« 
fercnce,  that  the  patients  were  improperly 
treated,  or  the  cases  unfaithfully  relateOi 
The  history  of  the  cases  in  question  is  cer- 
tainly laconic,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  careful  reader  may  not  acquire  all  the  im« 
portant  facts.    Not  one  of  the  patients  was 
under  treatment  for  less  than  twelve  days, 
'  what  sort  of  a  miracle  then  can  that  he 
which  consumes  all  that  time  in  its  per* 
formancc  ?    If  "  A.  S.*'  means  by  the  modua 
operandi  the  exact  nature  of  the  vineulum 
binding  the  cause  with  the  effect  (which  is 
the   correct   philosophical  import   of   the 
phrase),  the  reporter  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  will  be  happy  to  oblige  him 
to  the  extent  of  explaining  it  when  "A.  S.** 
shall  have  discovered  the  universal  elixir, 
bnt  not  till  then.     If    ''A.  S.,"    however, 
shoul<l  intend  by  the  words  modue  operandi 
the  series  of  physical  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  salt,  a  second  perusal  of  the 
cases  already  cited,  and  a  double  perusal  of 
those  subjoined  will  demonstrate  to  him  that 
these    phenomena    are    as    follows:    vis., 
nausea,  varying  in  degree;  depression  of 
the  heart's  action ;  a  soothing  influence  on 
the  nervous  system ;  increased  activity  oC 
one  or  more  of  the  emunctories,  or  of  sJl 
consecutively,  or  of  all  simultaneously.    In 
some  cases  the  nausea  is  very  pertinacious 
and  troublesome,  in  others  very  trifling. 

Moreover,  "  A.S."  says  that  iodine  and  its 
compound*  are  stimulant  So  they  are, 
though  not  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  does 
this  critic  know  no  difference  between  coim- 
pounds  and  chemicul  combinations  ?  Does  be 
not  know  that  in  compounds  the  ingredients 
retain  their  original  properties,  but  that  in 
chemical  combinaliotis  a  new  body  is  formed 
with  totally  different  attributes  ?  To  select 
one  fact  from  a  thousand,  what  does  he  sav 
to  ammonia?  Is  it  not  a  stimulant?  Aoo, 
yet  what  is  it  when  combined  with  acetic 
acid  ?  Is  it  not  an  excellent  antiphlogistic  ? 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the 
chemical  union  of  iodine  and  potassinm,  ia 
the  shape  of  hydriodate  of^  potassa.  Iff 
**  A.  S."  will  read  the  cases  candidly,  he  will 
find  that  ]>roper  auxiliary  means  were  em- 
ployed, but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  vitiate  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  medicine  quoted.  When 
"  A.  S."  feels  disposed  again  to  ape  the  critic, 
the  reporter  would  recommend  him  to  ru- 
minate on  the  fate  of  a  very  diffident  young 
gentleman  whose  Fiame  was  Phaeton. 

camu  Roriffa  patcrni 


Qaeiu  M  non  tcouii,  magnU  taiuen  cxcUU  mttaia. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  additional 
cases  of  rheumatism  treated  succesfully  with 
the  hydriodate  of  potassa. 

Care  1. — Hannah  Seal,  aetat.  38,  admit- 
ted under  Dr.  fiiuGuT,  Nov.  23, 1835.   The 
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patient  attiibutes  her  complaint  to  her  hav- 
ing slept  about  six  months  ago  in  a  room 
with  a  window  open.  The  next  day  she 
was  affected  with  great  pain  in  the  wrists, 
ankles,  and  great  toes,  and  these  symptoms 
bare  never  entirely  left  her.  At  present 
the  hands  are  swollen,  red,  and  painful,  the 
feet  and  ankles  tumefied,  and  they  present 
a  shining  oedematoos  appearance.  The  pain 
if  more  severe  in  the  ankle-joint  than  in 
the  foot.  The  knee  sometimes  swells  and 
becomes  painful.  These  pains  are  always 
relieved  by  the  application  of  heat.  Her 
nrine  is  scantily  secreted  during  the  day, 
bat  more  copiously  at  night ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist ;  pulse  90,  and  weak.  Take  of 
Hfdriodate  qfPoiat*  a  drachm  ;  It^fimon  qf 
Setma;  Camphor  Julep ;  of  each  four  ounces. 
Mix,  and  let  her  have  an  ounce  three  times 
a  day. 

27.  Slight  nausea;  the  tumefaction  of  the 
legs  has  diminished,  and  the  hands  are  less 
red  and  painful.  She  complains  of  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  thorax. 

29.  The  pain  of  right  side  considerable, 
and  much  mcreased  by  inspiration ;  pulse 
96,  approaching  to  hardness  in  character. 
A  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  swallowed  imme- 
diately,  and  sinapisms  to  be  applied  to  the 
side,  and  the  hydriodate  of  potass  mixture 
to  be  persisted  in. 

>  30.  The  pain  has  quite  departed,  the  pa- 
tient having  had  a  free  diaphoresis,  and  she 
feels  better  in  all  respects.  To  continue 
the  mixture.  Little  or  no  nausea  now  aris- 
ing from  its  use. 

-  Dec.  5.  She  complains  of  coldness  in  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  medicine  continued 
in  diminished  doses. 

13.  The  patient  is  convalescent,  but  the 
circulation  still  feeble  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
Good  diet  ordered. 

15.  Left  the  hospital,  quite  free  from 
pain,  to-day. 


Case  2.~Catharine  Fitzpatrick,  stat.  2(>, 
taken  in  under  Dr.  Hamilton  Rok,  Nov. 
24,  1835.  The  tongue  of  the  patient  is  red 
at  the  tip,  but  elsewhere  it  is  coated  with 
white  fur.  The  pulse  is  9G,  full.  Counte- 
nance pallid,  eyes  suffused.  She  complains 
of  severe  pains  in  the  shoulders,  wrists, 
and  hand  joints.  The  wrist  and  hand  of 
the  right  side  especially,  are  hot,  red,  tume- 
fied, and  painful,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
she  cannot  bear  them  to  be  touched.  The 
left  shoulder  has  a  dull  aching.  The  feet 
are  numb,  but  not  painful  to  the  touch.  The 
skin  is  moist.  About  fourteen  years  past 
the  patient  had  a  severe  rheumatic  attack 
which  involved  all  the  joints,  but  she  has 
l^ad  no  return  till  the  present  occasion. 
Take  of  Wine  qf  M^^MUno  SaJ'tonRoot  half 
an  ounce ;  Eptom  Salit  an  ounce  ;  Dieiilled 
Water  half  a  pint.  Mix,  and  let  the  patient 
have  an  ounce  every  three  hours. 

25.  She  is  not  better  this  morning,  and 


the  colchicum  has  produced  biliom  Toorit- 
ing  and  purging.  The  coicblcani  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  following  mixture,  with 
iodide  of  potassinm,  to  be  substitated  for  it 
Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potaee  «  drachn; 
Carbonate  qf  Potaee  X^'O  drachma ;  MMiHOei 
Water  eight  ounces.  Mix,  and  give  the  pa- 
tient an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

27.  A  very  trifling  and  trantient  nausea 
produced  by  the  medicine.  The  redness  liss 
quite  disappeared ;  the  hands  may  lie  touch- 
ed without  creating  pain ;  pulse  softer,  90 ; 
the  tongue  still  fuired. 

29.  She  is  quite  free  from  pain,  and  Hbt 
tongue  is  clearing.  She  continues  the  mix- 
ture. 

Dec.  1 .  She  is  declared  convalescent,  and 
put  upon  a  more  generous  diet. 

15.  The  patient  is  this  day  discfaaiged 
perfectly  cured. 

Case  3.— Luke  Brannen,  eptat.  24,  re- 
ceived under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roa,  Dee.  15, 
1835.  His  face  is  pallid,  and  bis  oonnte- 
nance  anxious.  Tongue  coated  with  a  white 
fur.  The  pulse  is  60,  and  the  iqft  wrist  is 
full,  strong,  and  even  hard,  but  in  the  rifU 
wrist  the  pulse  is  weak  and  compressible. 
The  heart's  action  is  feeble  and  irregnlsr. 
He  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  left 
wrist,  which  is  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  very 
tender.  The  skin  over  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  of  natural  temperature,  and  moist.  He 
has  pain  in  both  shoulders,  and  in  the 
knees,  but  these  parts  are  neither  trader 
nor  tumefied.  He  attributes  his  complaint 
to  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  incessant  hard 
drinking.  He,  however,  has  had  a  gonor- 
rhcpa  for  some  time,  for  which  he  received 
no  medical  advice. 

To  be  purged,  and  to  have  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  mixture  as  already  quoted. 

17.  The  stomach  has  been  a  little  queasy, 
but  the  vfrist  is  less  hot,  painful,  twolleD, 
and  tender.  He  can  move  his  fingers,  and 
bear  a  clight  pressure  on  his  hand.  To  con* 
tinue  the  mixture,  of  course. 

18.  The  same  differcncfe  in  either  wrist 
exists  as  regards  the  pulse.  The  symptonf 
are  graduaUy  evanescing.  The  stomach  is 
reconciled  to  the  medicine. 

.  19.  The  patient  is  perfectly  free  from  pain 
and  tumefaction.    An  improved  diet. 

23.  He  has  perfectly  recovered  from  ths 
rheumatism,  but  the  gonorrhoea  has  l>ecosBS 
more  severe.  Take  Simple  Sirup,  Cepat" 
ba,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  Cuktbe^  suffl« 
cient  to  make  a  confection.  Of  this  let  tlis 
patient  take  a  teaspoonful  three  times 
a  day. 

28.  The  man  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

Casb  4. — Anne  Stapleton,  set.  16,  admit- 
ted Jan.  26,  1836,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  Roe.  She  is  very  pale;  tlie 
tongue  is  moist,  clean,  and  reddish;  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent ;  the  skin  hot  and 
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pangent;  the  boweli  Are  confined ;  appetite 
bad;  the  menstroation  has  ceased  for  six 
weeks.  She  complains  of  a  gnawing  pain  in 
the  left  wrist.  The  wrists  and  dorsa  of  the 
hands  are  hot,  tumefied,  and  painful,  and 
extremely  tender  to  the  touch.  The  pain 
leoendly  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  her 
sleeping.  She  has  been  thus  aiTected  for 
three  weeks,  and  has  been  gradually  get- 
ting worse.  To  have  the  hydriodate  of 
potass  mixture  after  the  exhibition  of  a 
iharp  aperient. 

27.  Considerable  nausea  has  been  pro- 
duced. She  has  slept  indifferently;  the 
wrist  is  le^s  swollen  and  painful;  tongue 
dean;  pulse  fiiUen  and  less  fi-equent. 

28.  She  has  slept  well,  perspiring  freely. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  of  wrist  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  some  pain  still  lingers 
in  the  shoulder.  To  proceed  with  the  mix- 
ture. 

Feb.  1 .  She  remains  free  from  pain  in  all 
parts,  except  the  shoulder  before  nicntiou- 
ed.  The  bowels  are  well  open.  The  urine 
has  very  much  increased  in  quantity  since 
the  exhibition  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass 
mixture.  The  qucasiness  of  stomach  at- 
tending  it  has  entirely  subsided. 

3.  She  continues  improving  in  all  re- 
spects. 

9.  She  goes  out  convalescent  this  after- 
noon. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  contains  upwards  of  100 
beds,  and  the  medical  establishment  con- 
sists of  eight  medical  officers.  From  a 
''Report  of  the  Surgical  Patients'*  admitted 
daring  one  year,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John- 
S02C,  the  assistant-surgeon,  just  published 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association,"  vol.  4,  1836,  we  ex- 
Cracl  the  following  particulars :  — 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the 
year  1834  was  658  (469  in  and  189  out 
patients).  The  deaths  were  20  (17  males 
and  3  females) ;  2  from  burns,  3  from  stone, 
2  from  fractured  skull,  the  rest  from  various 
diseases  and  accidents.  Respecting  the 
Tarious  affections  named  in  the  tables  ac- 
companying the  reports,  Mr.  Johnson 
speaks  as  follows : — 

The  following  cursory  remarks  may,  per- 
haps, by  surgeons,  be  deemed  to  possess 
some  interest :  — 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  uleen  of  the  legt 
were  accompanied  by  a  varicose  state  of  the 
veins.  Three  only  assumed  a  phagisdenic 
character,  but  these  readily  yielded  to  sooth- 
ing local  applications,  and  attention  to  the 
genend  health. 

Several  of  the  cases  of  posterior  curva- 
tmre  of  ik€  qnaf  were  snccessfully  treated 


by  rest  on  a  firm  mattress,  the  adaptation 
of  a  wooden  splint,  well  padded,  to  the  pro- 
jecting vertebne,  and  stretching,  which 
was  effected  by  fixing  the  head  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  bedstead,  and  making  careful  and 
graduated  extension  of  the  hips  and  legs. 

Both  the  cases  of  caneerout  peni$  required 
amputation;  in  one,  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  prepuce. 

Of  the  tumourt,  one  was  fungoid,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and- 
was  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  applied 
by  Gooch's  canula:  the  woman,  who  ^"as 
previously  sinking  from  profuse  hemor- 
rhage, rallied  much  after  the  operation. 
Four  were  adipose ;  two  encysted ;  three  ir- 
ritable tumours  of  the  breast;  three  en- 
larged glands;  one  ranula;  two  pudendal; 
two  of  the  nose ;  one  ef  the  parotid  gland, 
and  two  of  the  ear. 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  prolapsus  ani  the 
prolapse  had  taken  place  into  the  vagina, 
and  was  treated  by  pessary  &c. 

The  vesicO'Vaghial fistula  arose  from  a  se- 
vere and  long-protracted  labour,  in  which 
the  hand  and  arm  presented  and  the  chilil 
could  not  be  turned :  no  instruments  were 
useJ.  Caustic,  nitric  acid,  the  actual  cau- 
tery, and  tbc  use  of  ligatures  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods,  failed  to  close  this  fistula. 
When  discharged  from  the  hospital,  the 
constant  introduction  of  a  sponge  sufficed 
to  keep  the  patient  in  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able state. 

One  of  the  cases  of  diseased  iestU  ap- 
peared to  be  a  combination  of  hydatidous 
and  fungoid  disease. 

The  disease  of  the  antntm  presented  a 
very  prominent  tumour  on  the  left  side  of 
the  face,  and  was  of  thice  months'  duration. 
A  free  opening  was  nia'ie  through  the  socket 
of  the  posterior  bicuspid  tooth,  and  some 
pus  escaped  ;  no  diseased  bone  could  be  felt. 
After  a  short  time  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  injected  daily,  and  the  disease  was 
cured,  all  deformity  having  disappeared. 

The  two  cases  of  club  foot  were  in  in- 
fants, and  were  successfully  treated  by  an 
instrument  worn  for  six  months. 

Injections  of  port-wine  and  water  were 
used  in  all  the  cases  of  hydrocele,  with  one 
exception :  in  this  instance  there  were  two 
separate  cysts  of  hernia,  which  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  operation.  The  injection, 
which  was  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
having  escaped  into  the  cellular  n.cmhrane, 
extensive  sloughing  resulted,  hr'  ■■:  u  patient 
eventually  recovered. 

Ten  male  patients  wcf  admitted  with 
calculi:  six  were  cut,  of  \v:ioni  one  died,  and 
five  were  cured :  two  refu-'ed  to  remain  in 
the  house ;  one  was  a  man  of  seventy,  with 
a  very  large  stone,  having  had  symptoms  for 
ten  years,  and  was  not  considered  a  proper 
subject  for  the  operation;  and  one  died 
shortly  after  his  admission,  from  inflamed 
bladder  and  diseased  kidney. 
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i  luu  l«nii  was  depreised,  and  one  broken 
«i|i  lu  itiu  DAM  of  cataract :  both  operations 

■UlHSCtilltsd. 

'rb»  kariu  were  all  treated  by  the  applica- 
ll<in  fif  wadding.         «• 

lloth  the  patients  with  fracture  qf  the 
pahit  recovered ;  in  one  the  left  thigh  was 
als4i  fractured.  Fractures  of  the  thigh  arc, 
fur  till]  most  part,  placed  on  the  side. 

One  of  the  cases  of  dielocated  hnmerut 
was  of  a  month's  duration,  but  easily  viclded 
to  the  pulleys.  The  clavicle  was  dislocated 
ftt  Its  scapular  extremity.  The  femur  was 
diilocltcd  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  was  easily 
redaced. 

A  portion,  more  than  Ave  inches  long,  of 
a  catheter,  made  of  soft  metal,  somewhat 
Armer  than  a  metallic  bougie,  was  broken 
oiT  In  the  urethra  and  escaped  into  the 
bladder  of  an  old  man  of  80 ;  it  was  seized 
tnr  Weiss^s  forceps  and  extracted.  He  died 
■ix  days  afterwax^ds,  being  sixteen  from  the 
accident. 

After  death  the  intestines  were  found 
firmly  bound  to  the  bladder  by  adhesions  of 
long  standing;  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
were  considerably  thickened,  and  its  cavity 
was  much  contracted;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  vascular  and  dark ;  the  right 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  was  enlarged,  and 
the  left  much  more  so;  the  third  lobe, 
which  formed  a  projection  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  was  soft,  spongy,  and  vas- 
cular, and  had  been  perforated  by  some  in- 
■trument.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  was 
found  uninjured  by  the  operation,  but  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  was  lace- 
rated in  several  places.  The  urine  in  the 
bladder  was  mixed  with  muco- purulent 
matter. 

FRACTURES  OF  THK  SKULL. 

The  following  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
tkull  possess  some  interest : — 

Cabr  1. — Death  from  the  Removal  qf 
Pretture  on  the  Brain. — JamcB  Becket,  aged 
16,  admitted  in  the  afternoon  of  January 
the  12th.  He  came  from  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  cart,  and  got  out  and 
walked  into  the  hospital  without  assistance. 
On  examination  the  breech  pin  of  a  gun, 
which  had  burst  in  firing,  was  found  to 
have  penetrated  the  frontal  bone,  just  in 
the  situation  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
•inus.  He  gpave  an  account  of  his  accident, 
answered  questions  well,  and  was  not  at  all 
confused.  The  surgeon,  who  had  charge  of 
him,  proceeded  to  remove  the  breech-pin, 
which  was  firmly  impacted,  and  afterwards 
took  away  three  or  four  portions  of  bone, 
one  of  which  contained  part  of  the  ridge  to 
which  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  at- 
tached. The  aperture  in  the  cranium  was 
now  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  dura 
mater  was  wounded,  and  a  ]}ortion  of  cere- 
brum escaped  on  the  removal  of  the  foreign 


body.  The  wound  wailighilf  dressed.  Vvf 
ioon  afterwards  he  became  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  complained  of  iMiin,  and  was  modi 
confused.  Pulse  50.  and  intermitting;  Ui 
pupils  rather  dilated.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  operation  he  became  comatose,  and  Us 
breathing  stertorous;  and  he  had  slight  oob« 
vulsive  twitchings  of  his  l^  oms.— Tee 
o'clock  p.m.  Pulse  rapid  and  small ;  |mpDs 
of  natural  size ;  passes  his  urine  in^aa* 
tarily;  breathes  heavily;  the  dressings  wen 
thrust  up  by  a  protrusion  at  the  ^Rronnd. 

13th,  morning.  Had  been  insensible  all 
night;  his  left  arm  moving  convulsive^; 
the  right  side  of  his  body  piaraljrtic;  pnue 
150;  pupils  of  natural  size,  but  Insctife; 
respiration  hurried;  unable  to  swanow^— 
Evening.  The  left  side  is  now  become  psn* 
lytic;  tumour  of  brain  more  prominent. — 
14  th.  Died  at  ten  this  morning  without  con- 
vulsions. 

Examinatio  CadaverU,  Jan.  14. — The  ta- 
mour  protruding  through  the  aperture  in 
the  cranium  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
dense  layers  of  coagulated  blood  and  cere- 
bral substance,  of  a  dark  colour,  fJonghiof 
and  disorganizing;  and  the  brain  in  imme- 
diate contiguity  with  the  hernia,  presented 
a  somewhht  similar  appearance.  Tlie  tv- 
mour  arose  from  the  right  anterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  near  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus,  which  had  been  wounded  on  the 
side  next  the  hernia,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  coagulated  bloo<l  was  found  both  above 
and  beneath  the  dura  mater  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  brain,  in  general,  was  pale  and 
bloodless. 

Remarks,— T\iQ  surgeon  who  had  cfaaigc 
of  this  patient  has  favoured  me  with  As 
following  remarks  upon  the  acase : — **  Tbii 
boy  walked  to  his  A'ard  on  arriving  at  Ae 
hospital ;  was  quite  sensible,  and  continued 
so,  without  any  symptoms  of  compressioii, 
tm/i7  qfter  the  breech-pin  was  removed^  when 
he  became,  in  a  short  time,  comatose  widi 
stertorous  breathing  and  dilated  pupils,  tad 
died  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Deatt, 
in  this  case,  ensued  from  pressure  being  re- 
moved :  the  brain  being  left  not  only  aa- 
compreated,  but  unsupported,  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  so  that  some  of  it  escaped  through 
the  wound,  and  a  hernia  cerebri  was  quickly 
formed  from  the  impetus  bf  the  circulation. 
Thus  death  was  expedited  by  the  ix\|ared 
brain  protruding  so  as  to  interrupt,  more 
completely,  its  functions.  Had  I  allowed 
the  breech-pin  to  remain,  life  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  prolonged,  and  have  ter- 
minated, in  the  course  of  some  daj's,  from 
infiammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  case  with  the 
present  doctrines  of  our  greatest  authori- 
ties, in  regard  to  compression  of  the  brain? 
The  symptoms  which  quickly  showed  them- 
selves on  the  removal  of  pressure,  in  the 
above  case,  were  precisely  those  enume- 
rated as  the  symptoms  rf  compresHom,    We 
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'  wajf  tl^  nBch  a  tndn  of  •yn^ioms 
»ffeot  of  intermption  to  the  cerebral 
I,  aad  that  oompressiDn  ii  one,  bat 

omip  eoMM  capable  of  producing 
ociptoms.** 

ess  that  /  am  incllaed  to  consider 
ptOBie  in  this  case  as  resulting  from 
ion  of  blood,  which  took  place  from 
ad  in  the  superior  longitudinal  si- 
lt wound  having  been  caused  by  the 
lio,  and  effectually  plugged  np  by 
t  acoounting  for  the  symptoms  of 
aioa  of  the  brain,  which  so  quickly 

its  removal. 

2. — Frmeiwrt  qf  the  BMse  (if  ike 
ly  «uf  Bfjfusiim  qf  Blood,  producing 
miom  of  the  JBrmn.— Martha  Ward, 
f  of  diminutive  stature  and  slender 
iS  admitted  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
1 8th  of  September.  She  had  fallen 
tree  or  four  stairs  at  twelve  o'clock 
;  was  not  aware  how  long  she  re- 
prostrate,  but  had  got  up  without 
ce ;  she  was  quite  sensible,  and  had 
id  her  fall  to  a  medical  student,  who 
ler  soon  after,  and  who  thought  her 
rial.  At  three  o'clock  she  became 
le,  and  her  breathing  was  stertorous ; 
I  remained  in  this  state  until  six 
,  wfaen  a  surgeon  saw  her,  and  bled 
twenty  ounces.  On  admission,  she 
lensible,  and  her  breathing  sterto- 
BF  pulse  small  and  frequent ;  her  skin 
nd  cold ;  there  was  loss  of  power  in 
eyelid,  the  pupil  of  that  eye  being 
ted  and  fixed,  whilst  that  of  the  right 
I  dilated  and  sluggish.  She  was  con- 
'  carrying  her  right  hand  to  her  face, 
rcely  mqved  her  left  arm  ;  she  moved 
T  Ic^  when  tickled  on  the  soles  of 
'^  but  the  left  less  actively  than  the 
ber  urine  and  feces  passed  involun- 
there  was  a  very  small  wound  be- 
le  right  ear,  which,  however,  did  not 
aicate  with  the  bone;  no  fracture 
t.  She  became  gradually  worse,  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 


mmaiio  Cadaverie,  Sept,  20/A,  a/  half- 
SfMn.— There  was  a  fracture  of  the 
■rietal  bone  near  the  posterior  infe- 
gle,  a  portion  of  bone,  an  inch  long 
'  an  inch  wide,  being  insulated  and 
lot  not  depressed.  A  fissure  extended 
is  spot,  upwarde,  along  the  lambdoi- 
ire  for  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  to  the 
xtent  across  the  parietal  bone  and 
frd»,  dividing  the  petrous  portion  of 
iporal  bone,  and  the  mastoid  process, 
iceeding  through  the  tympanum  and 
lian  tube,  to  the  fissura  lacera,  at  the 
On  removing  the  calvarium,  a  large 
'""^J^^^K^ing  three  ounces,  was  found 
*^°J   '^"'^  mater  and  cranium;  it 
;*ncli  and  a  half  thick,  and  produced 
•|wn«"Dg  /nefentation  of  the  brain. 


The  blood  proceeded  from  a  brandh  of  the 
arteria  meningea  media,  about  two  inches 
from  the  external  wound;  the  brain  and 
plexus  choroides  were  pale;  there  was  about 
half  an  ounce  of  flni^n  the  ventricles. 

The  first  symptoms  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  concussion,  from  which  she  quickly 
recovered ;  the  succeeding  symptoms  arose 
from  compression  of  the  brain  by  a  large 
coagulum. 

Cask  X^Fraeture  qf  the  8JMI  etnd  Us- 
preeaUm,  without  Symptomt,—Opermtiom,^^ 
James  Pye,  aged  11,  admitted  Decelaber 
15th;  there  was  a  wound,  almost  parallel 
with  the  sagittal  suture,  over  the  left  parie- 
tal bone,  which  was  bare,  and  a  triangalar 
portion  of  it  depressed,  the  depression 
being  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  gradually  dimhushing.  He  was 
quite  sensible,  and  answered  questions 
readily  and  correctly ;  pupils  active ;  pulse 
regular.  The  wound  was  enlarged,  and  a 
portion  of  the  parietal  bone,  overlapping  ^e 
edge  of  the  depressed  bone,  was  removed 
by  Hey's  saw.  The  deprened  bone  was 
then  removed,  the  outer  table  being  broken 
into  three  pieces,  whilst  the  inner  table  re* 
mained  whole.  About  six  ounces  of  blood 
were  lost  during  the  operation.  — 16.  Slept 
comfortably ;  is  rather  feverish.  CalomeltmoM' 
gr.  iv.  — 18.  Bowels  open ;  tongue  very 
white ;  pulse  quick ;  answers  incoherently. 
He  gradually  recovered  from  this  time. 

Case  4.— JFVac/ure  qf  the  Skull  with  De* 
prem*m,  and  Recovery  without  Operation,^ 
Charles  Harvey,  aged  12,  admitted  July  the 
4th.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  chimney-pot 
falling  on  his  head  from  a  roof;  there  was 
a  wound  two  inches  long,  and  a  portion  of 
bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length]  was  de- 
pressed, almost  the  thickness  of  the  cra- 
nium. He  was  sensible,  and  answered 
questions  well;  pupils  active;  pulse  very 
feeble  and  quick.  The  head  to  be  raised, 
and  cold  lotion  applied ;  calomel  and  jalap 
as  a  purge.  He  soon  recovered,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  19th. 


sraicTuaE. —  slooohino    of   thc    ufta- 

THaA.  — aSTENTION  OF    uaiNc. —  aico- 
vEav. 

Luke  Melvin,  aged  34,  admitted  April 
the  15th.  Had  had  strictures  for  two  years, 
and  bougies  had  been  occasionally  passed. 
He  became  worse,  and  eight  days  before 
his  admission,  felt  great  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum ;  leeches  were  applied,  but  on  the 
11th,  whilst  straining  to  pass  bis  urine,  he 
felt  something  give  way,  and  on  the  12th, 
first  noticed  a  swelling  of  his  penis,  which 
has  increased  daily.  On  admission  we  found 
he  had  not  passed  any  urine  for  many  hours, 
his  penis  was  enormously  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling 
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there  wai  a  ilough,  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide  by  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  from 
beneath  which,  the  urine  dribbles  away 
slowly.  His  bladder  is  not  prominent; 
pulse  quick  and  feeble;  tongue  furred  and 
brown;  countenance  anxious;  skin  cold. 
Incisions  were  made  freely  in  the  swelling, 
and  fomentations  and  poultices  ordered. 

16.  Tumefaction  less ;  urine  passes,  though 
slowly,  from  the  incisions ;  bladder  promi- 
nent ;  pain  from  retention  great.  A  small 
flexible  catheter  was  passed,  and  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  fetid  urine  removed,  from  this 
time*he  improved,  large  catheters  were 
used,  the  sloughs  Bcparate<l.  and  the  ulcers 
healed,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  May 
16th. 


BTRICTURB.  —  SLOUGHING     OF     THR     URB- 
THRA. — RETENTION  OF URINB. — DXATII. 

James  Jaques,  aged  54,  admitted  Septem- 
ber 24th.  Hail  lieen  subject  to  strictures 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  about  eight  days  since 
he  was  unable  to  pass  any  urine,  and  felt  great 
pain  in  his  perineum,  where  he  perceived  a 
knot.  On  admission  he  had  an  immense 
swelling  in  the  {lerineum,  extending  to  the 
icrotutii  and  left  thigh,  of  a  dark  redhue,  with 
shining,  parched  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and 
anxious  countenance .  A  long  incision  was 
made  through  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  swelling,  but  no  urine  escaped ;  a  warm- 
bath  and  castor  oil  were  ordered. 

25.  Restless  night ;  bowels  open ;  tongue 
and  pulse  as  before.  Six  ounces  of  urine  were 
removed  on  the  previous  evening  by  a  small 
catheter.  He  had  vomiting  and  hiccough ; 
the  scrotum  is  much  more  swelled ;  bladder 
prominent  above  the  pubes.  A  catheter  was 
introduced,  but  did  not  reach  the  bladder; 
it  entered  a  cavity  in  the  vide  of  the  urethra, 
and  aliout  two  or  three  ounces  of  bloody 
fetid  urine  passed.  The  incision  was  made 
much  deeper,  when  son:c  ounces  of  urine, 
mixed  with  blood  and  ofTen^ive  pus,  escaped. 

26.  Bad  night ;  frequent  vomiting  and  hic- 
cough ;  tongue  bi-own  and  dry;  pulse  more 
quick,  and  very  feeble ;  the  soft  parts  near 
the  wound  dark  aiul  sphacelated. 

27.  Died  in  the  evening  of  this  day. 

'^8.  Intpectio   Cadarerit. — Perineum  in  a 
sphacelated  state.    There  was  a  large  cavity 
beneath  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  communi- 
cating with  the  urethra,  in  which  no  trace 
of  itricture  remained.    The  muscular  and 
mucous  coatM   of  the  bladder  were  much  : 
thickened,  and  the  latter  was  in  a  very  dis-  { 
ease<l  state,  presenting  an  appearance  of 
ecchymosis.    A  calculus,  of  an  hour-glass 
shape,  was  found,  one  of  its  portions  being 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder,  whilst ; 
the  other  ocaipied  a  sac,  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  protruding  between  the 
muscular  fibres.    Each  portion  of  the  cal- 
culus was  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  the  two 


portion*  were  connected  by  n  ^nry  tamm 
neck,  which  broke  in  removing  the  cal- 
culus. The  right  kidney  wna  large  and 
studded  with  cysts,  and  the  left  in  the  taoit 
state,  but  shrivelled. 


To  the  Sditor.^SiT :  Pray  can  any  of  your 
Norfolk  readers  inform  me  whether  it  be 
true  that  Mr.  Crosse,  the  celebrated  iurgeoo, 
of  Norwich,  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
consultation,  at  the  Rampmnt  Hvrm  Hm,  in 
that  city,  a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
medicine,  of  the  name  of  Smithy  a  breeches- 
maker,  of  Diss  }  Smith .  1  understand,  kmttt 
of  the  acquamffinee,  and  it  is  right  tbatlfr. 
C.  should  avow  or  disavow  it. 

SUFFOLCIBHSIS. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mentor*s  tpirt  is  not  worth  printing. 

The  length  of  the  letter  of  XXX  has 
prevented  us  from  inserting  hia  remarks. 
Cannot  he  accomplish  the  useful  portion  of 
bis  object  in  half  the  space,  without  saying 
a  word  about  motivet  ?  He  forgets  that  be 
is  writing  anonymously. 

The   prospectus  of   the    *' Associatioa" 
cannot  be  published  except  as  an  advertise- 
raent. 

The  statements  of  j1  Seartker  most  bs 
privately  authenticated,  and  all  his  allegi- 
tions  must  be  direct,  explicit,  and  accosi 
panied  by  such  details  as  will  enable  thsVf 
if  occasion  need,  to  be  further  verified. 

A  Waterloo  Soldier  cuts  and  tibrasts  as 
though  he  were  in  a  pcH-mell.  Hit  censnns 
are  too  general,  and  the  reform  he  dcsirw 
to  be  effected,  we  are  ceaseleaslj  advo- 
cating. 

Any  *'  Non  licentiate  "  practisinc  in  the 
manner  described  by  Medicma  wonid  incor 
the  ])enaltie9  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Baxter' 9  case  shall  appear  forthwilh. 

A  Subecriber  from  the  Art/.*  It  will  be 
published  next  week. 

Mr,  Young* 9  and  Mr,  Crooase^slettenaat 
week. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  psnss 
with  the  necessary  care  the  papers  for^ 
warded  by  Dr,  FoXf  of  Derby,  and  tlMnfcn 
postpone  all  reference  to  them  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Lanckt. 

Studene  and  M.  R.  C.  S.  /.,  received. 

Mr.  Eagle. — We  do  not  recollect  liaTiBg 
ever  received  such  a  communication. 


Eraata. — ^In  Dr.  Clanny's  {Mper, 
363,  line  25,  for  who,  read  Bit  H. 
Line  30,  after  Hh%tt  insert 
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LECTURE  II. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  BRAIN. 

Gbntlbmen  :  The  subject  of  our  former 
lecture  may  have  excited  some  doubts  in 
yoar  minds,  for  doubt  is  a  necessar}'  consc- 
qaence  of  reflection.  Before  we  acquire  a 
complete  knowledge  of  any  subject,  a  gi-cat 
number  of  objections  present  themselves, 
but  as  doubts  on  the  present  occasion  will 
be  best  resolved  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  what  1  have  to  say,  I  shall  not  seek 
to  answer  them  at  present.  1  explained  to 
you  how,  at  the  termination  of  long  and 
uaelcBs  disputes  on  metaphysics,  physiolo- 
gists, whose  merit  in  our  opinion  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  philosophers,  established  the  fol- 
lowing distinctions  in  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system — viz.  sensations,  wants  or 
instincts,  tendencies  which  engender  the 
a^veral  passions,  the  intelligence,  properly 
to  called,  and,  finally,  movements.  We  shall 
now  examine  summarily  each  of  these  divi- 
•iona,  because  it  is  indispensable  that  wc 
should  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  each, 
iC  we  would  understand  clearly  the  theories 
attached  to  them. 

The  aentaiumtf  which,  taken  in  general, 
compose  the  first  series  of  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, were,  in  the  beginning,  regarded 
as  efifecta  produced  by  external  causes,  that 
is,  as  the  results'  of  the  action  of  the  five 
senses.  This  elementary  notion  was  thought 
sufficient  for  a  length  of  time,  but  the  re« 
searches  and  meditations  of  modem  physio- 
logists have  considerably  enlarged  it.  They 
discovered  and  pointed  out  sensations  which 
were  exdted  mttmalljf*  and  produced  in  the 
brain  by  the  nervea  which  form  part  of  in-  \ 
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temal   organs.    Since  this  discovery  was 
made,   it   became  necessary  to  subdivide 
sensations  into  exiemai  ai^d  intemai.    The 
differences  which  exist  between  these  two 
species    of   sensations    should    be    cleariy 
pointed  out.    The  intemai  sensations  com- 
mence their  first  manifestations  during  in- 
tra-utcrine  existence ;  even  at  that  early  |ie- 
riod  the  fwtus  moves  and  acts ;  but  nothing 
proves  that  its  movements  are  determined 
by  the  operation  of  external  senses;  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  so,  for   the  fcetus  ia 
completely  isolated  in  the  uterus.    If  the 
foetus  moves,  it  is  in  consequence  of  im- 
pulses originating  in    the  internal   viscera 
operating  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  These 
intemai  sensations  are  the  evidence  of  our 
first  wants,  and  are  derived  from  the  ner- 
vous filaments  which  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  internal  viscera, 
and  which  we  may  thus  consider  as  so  many 
internal  senses,  and  their  nen'cs  as  ncrv^ea 
seated  in  the  interior  of  tissues.    Thus  the 
stimulus  produced  by  meconium   accumu- 
lated in  the  intestines,  may  as  well  become  & 
cause  of  motion  in  the  fretus,  as  the  painful 
flexion  of  one  of  its  limbs.    The  other  sti- 
muli, which  act  through  the  skin,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  sense  of  touch  in  after  life» 
developed  by  a  multitude  of  different  bo- 
dies ;   for,  as  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
fietus  is  enveloped  in  a  fluid  whose  compo- 
sition  and  temperature  are  constantly  in- 
variable, the  nervous  centres  can  only  re- 
ceive, through  this   medium,  certain  con- 
fused sensations,  analogous  to  those  which 
are  communicated  by  the  viscera.     Here 
we  mny  ask,  should  we  give  the  name  of 
"  sensations"  to  impressions  which  are  de- 
rived from  internal  membranes,  the  interior 
of  tissues,  or  even  the  cutaneous  nerves,  dur- 
ing gestation }    Is  the  denomination  '*  sen- 
satioa"   here  rigorously  just  .^     Might  \^e 
not  adopt  that  of  internal  and  external  sen- 
sitive stimuli,  as  more  rational  and  exact? 
The  term,  however,    is  received,    and  we 
shall  employ  it. 

Immediately  after  birth  the  child  finds 
itself  in  relation  with  the  external  worlds 
here  the  objects  of  impression  are  various. 
**  Sensation,"  properly  so  called,  now  com- 
mences, and  the  skin  begins  to  act  as 
external  sense.    This  covering,  as  well 
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the  organs  of  si^^ht,  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste,  is  now  placed  in  contact  with  ap:cnts 
to  which  the  child  was  a  stranger  while  in 
its  mother's  woinh,  and  it  is  troni  this  mo- 
ment that  wc  should  date  the  existence  of 
external  scnsaions. 

Ilavin^^  thus  detcrmineil  the  sigiufication 
of  the  word  "  sensation/'  we  may  demand 
••In  wliat  doos  sensation  really  consist?" 
This  is  a  question  of  the  highest  im]}ortaucc, 
which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  resolve. 

The  sensations  transmit  the  nction  of  ex- 
ternal stinndi  to  the  briin.  Of  this  there 
can  ho  no  donbt ;  but  do  they  transmit 
them  immcdiatciv  after  birth  in  the  same 
manner  as  after  the  cx])iration  of  sovpral 
years?  A^^i'.rcdly  not.  The  new-born  child 
which  receiver  a  sensation  for  the  first' 
time,  is  incapable  of  forming  a  clear  idea  of 
external  bodies ;  nor  can  he  act  with  that 
reflection  p.nd  knowledge  which  tbepe  ideas 
are  one  d.iy  dr.'stined  to  produce.  None  of 
the  faculties  which  he  possesses  detcrmino 
or  direct  his  muvoments.  This  fat;t  is  too 
dear  to  require  any  demonstration.  The 
sensations  of  the  infant  arc  thus  iinperfect, 
when  compared  with  those  received  at  a 
more  mature  age  ;  yet  they  are  not  withotit 
producing  their  elTccts  ;  they  stimulate  the 
child  tu  seize  the  mother's  breast  into  its 
lips;  to  cry  when  it  sufFi-rs,  or  laugh  when 
tbo  cxtcruul  world  renders  it  the  subject  of 
pleasure. 

Bnt  in  what  manner  do  these  sensations, 
which  al'eady  are  so  different  from  those  of 
intra-uteiine  life,  ]irodnce  those  varioTis 
act*, since  tiicy  are  indopciulcnt  of  reflection 
and  consrioasness  ?  They  act  imme:lintely 
afterbirth,  by  excitingour  wants  or  instincts ; 
that  is  f)  s^ay,  the  nervous  movement  of 
each  sensation  immediately  afsoclatos  itself  | 
with  thoie  movements  of  that  part  of  the 
l»rain  vliich  is  de&tined  tn  t^atiafy  the  in- 
■tiurt,  without  its  being  n  'ccs^nry  for  the 
intelligence  to  tuke  any  ]>art  in  this  procvs?. 
••  But  what  U  instiiier  ?"  you  may  say.  I  an- 
swer (to  ]>roc:eed  fn^m  what  wc  know  to 
what  is  u:ikn:)wn),  Instinct  is  the  same 
power  v.'hich  stimulates  the  f(L*tns  during 
intra-nterine  existence*,  to  move  its  limbH. 
whenever  it  finds  itself  in  a  painful  posi- 
tion. This  faculty  resides,  as  you  have  seen, 
in  the  brain,  and  U  now  developed  by  other 
causes,  by  external  agents,  whose  iullueuce 
Ss  transmitted  throu;:h  the  senses,  without 
consciousnci^s,  reflection,  or  any  intellectual 
phenomenon.  All  the  actions  of  the  child  at 
this  period  of  life  are  instiuctive,  and  the 
Impressions  which  d(>trrmine  movements 
through  the  medinm  of  instinct,  are  derived 
from  the  internal  as  we!l  as  the  external 
■entcs.  Let  us  kc'jp  thi^  double  origin  in 
mind,  ami  quote  some  exiniples :  —Hunger 
is  the  cause  of  uneasiness  ;  coM  excites  pain 
and  agitation ;  the  prick  of  a  pin  on  the 
skin  makes  the  child  cry ;  indigestion  is  at- 
tended by  iutemal  pain   and  morements 


exfiressing  suflTering.  In  all  these  examples 
we  recognise  the  empire  of  instinct,  which 
is  developed,  now  in  consequence  of  a  sen- 
sation transmitted  from  the  interior,  then  in 
consequence  of  one  communicated  by  the 
sensei ;  whilo  in  both  cases  certain  regions 
of  the  brain,  destined  to  satisfy  the  fint 
^*ant8  of  our  nature,  arc  acted  upon. 

The  instinctive  impulses  to  which  I  hare 
thus  drawn  your  attention  continue  to  act 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  but  they  arc  (sr 
from  preserving  that  pro- eminence  which 
they  enjoy  immediately  aAer  birth ;  the 
sentiments  by  degrees  mix  themselves  op 
with  our  actions ;  and  consciousness,  making 
daily  progress,  soon  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  their  production.  From  this  time 
forward,  volition  acts  under  the  impulse  of 
three  stimuli,  whci'eas  heretofore  it  was 
operated  on  by  two  only.  But  let  us  adTBr;ce 
a  little  with  the  existence  of  the  child :  he 
becomes  developed  under  the  influence  of 
instinctive  movements ;  the  organs  of  sense 
become  accustomed  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  new  phenomena  are  excited, 
and  the  child  has  acciuircd  what  nre  called 
the  "  images  "  of  bodies.  Let  us  stop  here 
for  a  moment.  What  arc  the  idjut  of  bo- 
dies ?  This  is  a  fundamental  point,  on  which 
the  science  of  metaphysics  is  iu  great  part 
based,  because  it  has  been  maile  almost 
subordinate  to  this  phenomenon.  This 
basis,  however,  is  false;  }'ou  may  convince 
yourselves  of  this,  on  reflecting  how  the 
child  has  liveil  and  acted  for  a  length  of 
time,  without  havin;rany  idea  of  bodies :  in 
this  respect  his  mind  was  blank ;  his  parents 
and  nurse  received  them  for  him.  Now, 
however,  he  has  acquired  this  element,  and 
retains  what  aro  called  the  **  images  "  of 
the  bodies  he  has  seen.  But  are  these  rcsHy 
images  ?  Certainly  not.  He  has  felt  the 
prcaence  of  bodies*  with  which  ho  has  hoen 
placed  in  relation.  A  man,  an  animal,  a 
hunp,  a  table,  or  any  other  body,  haspro- 
dnced  an  impression  which  he  rcmcmben^ 
and  which  is  repeated  in  the  absence  of  the 
bodies  that  originally  gave  rise  to  them. 
This  latter  phenomenon  is  an  act  of  me- 
mory. The  child  rc-prc:sents  to  himself  those 
bodies  whiv.h  have  produced  imprcssiont  oa 
him,  and  seems  to  jdacc  them  before  his 
eyes.     Hence  the  thixjry  of  images. 

But  the  term  "  image  '*  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  a  literal  sense.  If  }'ou  place  ac- 
tual images  in  the  brain,  that  organ  will  be 
found  to  be  too  small  to  receive  their  exces- 
sive number.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the 
I>icture  or  image  implies  or  requires  some 
being  established  there  to  contemplate  it. 
How  then  is  this  new  being  organised  }  Has 
it  a  brain ;  has  it  eyes?  Does  that  brain, 
do  these  eyt  s,  receive  the  imi^es  of  year 
srpposed  images  ?  If  you  reject  this  sup- 
position, what  is  it  within  that  considcrsand 
contemplates  these  images?  If  on  the 
other  hand  yon  endow  your  **  being**  with 
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eyes,  a  braio,  dee«,  yoa  otUblivh  a  inan 
'within  a  man,  and  there  is  then  no  reaion 
why  you  should  not  go  on  euckMing  a  third 
in  your  second,  and  a  fourth  in  your  thii-d, 
and  thus  multiplying  ad  infiniium  the  prin- 
ciples of  vision,  intuition,  and  contempla- 
tion, one  within  another.  A  similar  neces- 
sity will  exist  for  perceptions  excited  by 
other  senses,  as  for  the  touch,  which  per- 
ceives consistence  and  resistance ;  for  hear- 
ing, smelling,  taste,  which  communicate  ttic 
perceptions  of  sound,  odour,  and  flavour. 
Nothing  is  more  convenient  than  to  trans- 
form these  various  perceptions  into  so  many 
coloured  images  or  sketches,  engraved  as  it 
were  with  a  graver's-tool.  **  But"  let  mo 
again  ask,  "  ichere  engraved  ?  by  whom  nre 
the  lines  touched?  whose  la  the  hand  to  di- 
rect the  instiument?  where  the  voice  to 
sing  your  notes?"  The  conjecture  is  a 
falsity ;  let  us  then  lay  aside  images  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  word  "  perceptions." 

What  is  perception?  Wo  answer,  "a 
primitive  phenomenon  by  which  we  nre 
placed  in  relation  with  the  external  world." 
This  phenomenon  isincxplicable,butwehavc 
full  knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  nn  irre- 
sistible sentiment  compels  us  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  objects  perceived.  When 
once  objects  have  been  perceived  by  any  of 
the  senses,  the  perception  seems  jirolonged 
for  some  time  after  the  former  have  ceased 
to  act  on  the  sense ;  and  even  wiicn  objects 
cease  to  act,  and  the  perception  originally 
received  has  di^sappeared,  the  perceptions 
of  the  same  objects  may  be  recalled  with- 
out any  new  application  of  the  body  to  our 
organs.  This  constitutes  memory  iu  general, 
which  we  may  distinguish  into  memory  of 
proionffaiion  and  memory  of  reproduction  of 
pereejtiion.  You  see,  erery  act  of  memory 
presupposes  an  impression  made  by  external 
objects  on  the  senses. 

Perceptions  of  external  objects,  memory, 
that  is  to  say  prolongation  or  reproduction 
of  th(^sc  perceptions  in  the  a>>scncc  of  their 
exciting  objects,  are  the  primitive  intel- 
lectual phenomena  which  some  writers 
call  ''intellectual  faculties."  But  for  what 
purpose  arc  these  faculties  given  us?  On 
the  one  hand  to  attract  us  towards  certain 
bodies  which  are  useful,  to  stimulate  us  to- 
wards their  acquisition;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  remove  us  from  such  objects  as  are  in- 
juriou?,  and  warn  us  of  their  effects.  The 
truth  of  this  principle  is  proved  by  observ- 
ing the  acts  of  each  animal ;  and  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  memory  is  as  necc*i- 
sary  to  thciu  as  it  is  to  us  for  the  execution 
of  these  acts.  But  you  may  ask,  are  the  de- 
terminations dictated  by  actual  perception, 
or  by  the  memory  of  perceptions  that  are 
patted,  always  reproduced  by  intelligence  ? 
Are  they  in  all  cases  c.dculations;th'j  effects 
3f  rea-ioning  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
properiif  t  and  qualiiies  of  bodies  ?  Not  al 
ways,  especially  at  the  period  of  life  which 


is  now  under  conttderation.  Instinct  And 
sentiments  still  play  the  higher  part;  reflec- 
tion act!  in  the  tmaller  number  of  catas. 
A  child  avoids  an  object  which  has  caused 
him  some  disagreeable  impression,  because 
he. remembers  the  impression  received  ;ou 
the  contrary  he  eagerly  approaches  every 
object  from  which  he  remembei-s  to  have 
derived  any  pleasure;  but  the^e  diflferent 
actions  are  less  the  result  of  calculation  or 
reasoning  than  the  effect  produced  by  an  in- 
stinctive sentiment  of  pleasure  or  pain,  with 
which  the  sight  of  the  object  inspires  him. 
The  instincts  and  sentiments  pjsse&s  me- 
mory as  well  as  external  perceptions. 

instinct,  whose  existence  we  established 
long  before  the  child  was  placed  in  relation 
with  the  external  world,  is  thus  excited  by 
the  presence  of  bodies ;  the  sentiments  aro 
much  less  under  its  influence.  Reflection 
now  begins  to  show  itself,  but  is  almost  ex- 
clusively conflned  to  aiding  these  two  pri- 
mary instigators,  and  by  the  triplu  impulse 
thus  produced  are  determined  all  the  move- 
ments of  appropriating  or  rejecting  boilies. 
It  is  evident  that  animals  are  still  more  influ- 
enced by  instinct  than  by  either  of  the  two 
other  faculties,  which  the  higher  classes  only 
possetis  in  a  feeble  degree  ;  the  lawer  classes 
not  at  all. 

Having  thus  obtained  an  idea  of  sensa- 
tions, the  wants  and  instincts,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  development  of  sentiment!),  of 
which  man  possesses  only  some  iii^it^nifi- 
cant  traces  at  birth,  because  they  are  not 
necessary  in  our  early  infancy.  The  senti- 
ments begin  to  he  developed  in  man  from 
the  moment  he  becomes  a  social  hcin,*;.  His 
organization  ac<piires  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  only  as 
he  grows  up  that  the  child  becomes  socla- 
h\\.\  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  organs  of 
sense  almost  exclusively  subservient  to  the 
instinct;  the  wants  arc  still  felt;  but  we 
now  arrive  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  sen- 
timents commence  exercising  an  important 
influence  on  human  actions.  How  dues  the 
child  attain  this  degree  of  perfection?  In 
the  flrst  place,  by  the  want  he  experiences 
of  the  society  or  assistance  of  his  ftUjw 
creatures.  Thi-s  is  the  principal  stiinulut  to 
the  development  of  sentiments,  and  not  re- 
fleetion,  as  the  phih  80,iher3of  thi>  eiglitecnth 
century  hiivc  erroneously  insisted.  Man 
becomes  a  social  beinj:  in  following  the 
impulses  of  a  want  which  he  feels  within 
him,  before  reflection  is  suflieieutly  deve- 
loped to  produce  the  same  efl'ect.  He  thus 
acts  like  various  dumb  animals,  with  whom 
society  is  also  nn  instinctive  want,  although 
they  possess  little  or  no  reflection.  Look  at 
various  tribes  of  the  biutc  creation,  who 
gather  themselves  together  immediataly 
.tfrer  biitli,  without  beini;  guided  by  iiitcUi- 
i^ence,  or  being  able  to  appreciate  t!io  mo- 
tives of  their  association.  It  ia  tlius  that 
sociability  becomes  developed  in  ti:c  infaut. 
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He  learnt  to  love,  and  attachei  bimielf  to 
some   particular   person;   he  experiences 
gratitude  before  he  reasons,  although  his 
mind  is  possessed  of  ideas,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  perceiving  bodies.  Hume,  indeed, 
pretends  that  we  can  never  acquire  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  objects,  because 
these  latter  are  only  known  by  images  pro- 
duct in  the  mind,  a  sanctuary  into  which 
no  material  body  can  penetrate.    Let  us 
examine  briefly   this   subject,    which    we 
merely  touched  upon  in  our  former  lecture; 
for  some  amongst  you,  gentlemen,  may  par- 
take of  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  metaphy- 
sician, and  address  to  himself  the  objection 
thence  resulting.    I  trust  I  am  far  from 
numbering  myself  amongst  those   people 
who  desire  to  be  believed  on  their  word; 
hut  I  am  here  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
theory  of  Hum  a  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd, 
because  in  admitting  the  existence  of  man, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  a  belief  in  exter- 
nal objects.    If  the  sceptic  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  his  senses,  he  must  doubt  the  ck- 
l^tence    of   father,  mother,  children,  and 
friends ;  he  becomes  alone  in  the  earth ;  his 
very  body  is  a  problem,  because  its  existence 
is  known  to  him  merely  through  his  senses; 
he  is  reduced  to  a  personal  sentiment,  to 
an    "I;"  but  what  is  a  ''scU"    without 
body,  and   the  perception  of  bodies  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  ?    Who  has 
ever    seen   a  being  of   this  kind?     How 
does  the  sceptic  explain   the  existence  of 
the  various  moral  sentiments  which   are 
connected  with  a  social  state,  and  the  ties  of 
consanguinity?    Yet  he  feels  these  senti- 
ments;  he    loves  his  neighbour   and   his 
friend ;  his  conscience  will  never  confess  that 
the  existence  of  such  persons  is  doubtful, 
much  less  that  they  do   not  exist  at  all. 
"  Why  do  you  eat,"  we  may  ask  him,  "  if 
you  disbelieve  the  existence  of  your  food  ? 
Why  drink,  if  you  imagine  that  you  swal- 
low a  nonentity?   Why  avoid  a  precipice, 
unless  you  knew  that  one  really  opens  to 
engulf  you  ?    You   avoid    it,  however,  by 
instinct,  and  without  reflection.    The  very 
sight  of  the  danger  compels  you  to  retreat 
from  it.    Do  you  ever  think  of  debating  a 
question  of  reality  on  the  approach  of  a 
hungry  wolf?    In  all  these  coses  you  act  as 
you  would  have  done  in  your  infancy,  be- 
fore you  possessed  the  faculty  of  reflection 
of  which  you  now  make  so  absurd  a  use. 
Instinct  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  you. 
liesides,  when  you  employ  this  species  of 
argument  in  writing,  do  you  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  your  pen,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom 
you  address  your  sophisms  ?     If  so,  why 
take  such  trouble  to  convince  them?"  Thus 
the  sceptics  arc  equally  condemned  by  re- 
flection as  by  the  instincts  and  sentiments. 
These  few  observatious  appear  tu  me  suf- 
flcient  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  Hume  in 
its  true  light.  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mal- 
LEURANCHE  took  our  vlew  of  the  subject; 


but  one  had  recourse  to  spiritual  ideas  in-  * 
fused  into  the  soul  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses ;  the  other  invoked  the  direct  inter- 
venr'.on  of  the  Divinity  to  justify  belief  ia 
the  existence  of  an  external  world.     Such 
extravagant  conceptions  scarcely  merit  the 
honour  of  being  refuted :  but  they  ahow  how 
the  intervention    of  phrenology   becomes 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  speculations 
of  the  psychologists.    The  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  bodies,  founded  on  the  fiualty 
of  perceiving  them,  is  inherent  in  cor  na- 
ture; it  is  a  primary  fact,  incontestable, 
though  incapable  of  being  explained,  but 
one  which  explains  the  different  movemoits 
and  acts  of  our  life,  whether  instinctive  or 
dictated  by  reflection  and  the  sentiments. 
Let  us,  therefore,  accept  this  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  on  which  we  may  may  base  an 
ulterior  reasoning.    But  here  another  pro- 
position presents  itself  which  is  strictly  tnte, 
though  at  first  sight  you  may  refuse  acoqit* 
ing  it  without  modiflcation.    The  social  edi- 
fice is  built  in  great  part  on  the  instincts  or 
wants,  and  on  the  sentiments ;  these  latter 
are  developed  before  the  intellectual  ftcul* 
ties,  and  originate  tponte  md,  like  the  in- 
stinctive tendencies,  or  primary  wants,  with 
which  they  become  confounded.    We  may 
derive  the  sentiments  from  the  same  source 
as  the  instincts ;    but  although  the  latter 
rank  in  the  same  order  with  them,  the  sen- 
timents are  of  a  more  elevated  grade,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  completely  formed  be- 
fore man  begins  to  associate  with  his  fellow- 
creatures;  are  absent  in  all  animals  who 
are  not  destined  to  live  in  society;  and, 
finally,  never  acquire  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  which  constitutes  morality,  until 
man  is  perfectly  organized,  and  enjoys  all 
the  faculties  which  distinguish  him  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  beings. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  grand  attributes  of 
man,  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  has  al- 
ready learned  some  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  by  feeling,  hearing,  smelling, 
touching,  tasting,  the  various  objects  na- 
ture presents ;  he  has  executed  the  move- 
ments inspired  by  these  different  percep- 
tions ;  at  first  his  obedience  was  of  a  passive 
nature,  without  any  consciousneaa  of  his 
actions.  But  now  he  is  now  longer  a  child; 
the  time  is  arrived  when  he  examines  his 
actions,  inteq)ret8  his  feelings,  and  asks 
himself,  "  What  do  I  do?"  "  Why  do  I  do 
this?"  From  this  moment  he  is  placed 
under  the  guidance  of  his  intellect;  the 
qualities  of  bodies  no  longer  make  their 
impressions  without  exciting  the  curiosity, 
and  giving  rise  to  reflection.  But  when  does 
human  perfection  receive  this  finishing 
touch  ?  It  arrives  with  the  development  of 
our  organization ;  not  suddenly,  but  by  in- 
sensible degrees.  At  first,  the  reflections 
which  the  child  makes  are  small  in  number; 
presently,  they  are  applied  to  masses  of 
facts ;  by-and-by  they  extend  to  details ;  the 
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child  now  eBtahliibu  diatinctiont,  and  t"- 
■tracU  ibe  motioiu  he  huicquirud.  In  tl 
manner  the  intcllcctuaJ  facuttiei  become  t! 
veloped,  ulil  the  individual,  no  longer  ch 
Of  boy,  U  elev&ted  to  the  (lignity  of  a  re 
Mining  man.  ilnt  what  end  dees  natu 
propoM  in  tfau  perfecting  the  facultie 
The  end  ii  the  Huoe  for  the  adult  aa  for  t 
child ;  to  point  out  the  bcit  manner  of  a 
propriating  external  bodiei  to  his  wan 
What  man  did  otiginall]'  from  mere  iniliit 
he  now  doei  from  refleciiooi  but  he  lo 
doei  more,  for  be  obaen-ca,  not  aimply 
latisfy  the  wants  of  preservation  anil  repi 
dnctioD,  but  to  aaliafy  a  rani  of  imiictfn 
which  become!  developed  with  the  or|^ 
of  intelligence. 

But  do  you  imagine  thnt  man  is  n< 
withdnwD  from  the  iufluencc  of  the 
wauti  or  instincts  which  existed  long  t 
fore  the  birth  of  his  intelligence?  Tl 
woold  be  a  gjave  error,  llicac  secret  ir 
pnlsea  never  cease  to  exercise  a  certain  a 
thorily,  and  in  spite  of  our  sagest  rcflc 
tionf,  in  spite  of  the  most  admirable  calu 
latiuns,  the  firmest  resolutions,  our  actio 
will  not  invariably  be  guiled  by  what 
called  reason  ;  they  wUl  more  frequently 
determined,  without  our  beiog  conscious 
it,  by  the  instincts  and  scntimeiits  of  o 
early  youth.  Gentlemen,  this  latter  tru 
it  deduced  from  the  phyiiology  of  II 
brain,  whose  study  has  been  so  adinirah 
traced  by  Gall  and  Spcbziieim;  but  it 
to  the  latter  we  principally  owe  it;  by  hi 
the  idea  is  clearly  laid  down ;  at  least  in  i 
lecture*.  This  is  an  important  truth,  for 
is  ^e  only  key  we  have  to  explain  the  vai 
ons  contradictions  we  observe  in  humi 
ai:tioni,  the  disorders  of  civilized  socict 
and  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  progrc 
of  the  mind,  a  progress  without  bounds, 
wc  were  merely  guided  by  the  dictates 
our  reason.    But  tbc^c  instincts,  these  sci 

the  first  years  of  his  life,  and  governed  i 
hii  actions,  predominate  now  that  be  b 
arrived  at  the  period  of  reflection ;  and 
il  only  with  difficulty  that  the  judgment 
able  to  prevent  our  actions  from  obcyii 
(he  tendency  of  paiiion  and  inclination. 

Gentlemen,  1  hope  sincerely  that  you  ha' 
■nzed  the  meaning  of  my  eiprcssiuns;  for 
tbi*  concurrence  of  the  various  functions  of 
the  brain  is  the  fimdamental  point  of  the 
doctrine  I  profew.  The  preliminary  notions 
we  have  juit  expotcd  must  alreaiiy  have  im- 
preued  you  with  the  importance  of  phrc- 
nology  aa  a  science;  and  it  was  the  more 
neceoary  la  acquire  some  acquaintance 
with  tbem  became  they  are  little  studied  at 
the  present  day.  The  phenomena  of  the 
baman  intelligence  bare  hitherto  been  ex- 
amined in  a  very  vagne  and  general  man-  , 
ner.  A  few  groups  bavo  been  asscmblpd  : 
together  to  Ibnn  thetitlesof  somany  chap- 


ter* in  which  you  will  And  tha  names  of  on* 
titles  more  fit  to  daule  the  mind  than  for- 
nish  any  explanation  of  man  or  his  nature. 
Instead  of  talfin;;  the  adult  man  ax  the  type 
of  a  species,  and  observing  what  passes  in 
his  mind,  we  must  study  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being  in  quite  a  diSercnl  manner, 
and  fallow  bis  development,  step  by  step, 
from  his  origin  to  hi*  decay.  We  must  ob- 
serve man,  at  first  impelled  by  instincts, 
wants,  or  tendencies,  ail  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  order  of  hcultie*  ;  wo 
should  next  see  him  directi^l  by  sentiments 
which  arc  merely  an  extension  of  the  pre- 
ceding facultieii  and,  finally,  contemplate 
liim  when  intelligence  firat  springs  up, 
grows  in  strength,  and  is  mixed  wi)b  hi* 
determinations )  in  a  word,  when  the  intel< 
leclual  principle  is  brougbt  into  action  to 
modify  the  impulses  produced  by  Ibe  wanti, 
the  tcndeociea,  the  Hentiments,  and  the  pas- 

But  here  we  find  a  source  of  error  to 
which  your  attention  should  be  drawn.  Tbo 
intelligence  baa  been  raised  to  a  sovereign 
rank,  and  endowed  with  a  despotic  authority 
which  It  is  far  from  possessing,  and  many 
erroneously  attribute  a  similar  prerogative 
to  the  intellect  of  man. 

This  error  i*  evident  in  the  metaphysical 
writings  of   CoxDltLAC,  who  still  counts 
several  powerful  followers  in  the  universi- 
ties of  France  ;  but  [  cannot  enter  into  de- 
tailsj   it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  funda- 
meuial  doctrine*  to  which  leading  philoso- 
phers attach  their  names.     I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  old  distinction  of  our  faculties 
into  undcrxtanding  and  volition.  According 
to  tliia  system  tho  understanding  is  com- 
posed of  attention,  comparison,  and  reason- 
ing.     But  the  phrenologisti  rcmarit  that 
attention  is  a  general  faculty,  common  to 
all  tho  cerebral  organs;  for  attention  can- 
not eiiat  without  an  object;  we  have  no 
attention  except  for  the  impressions  which 
interest  us,  and  each  imptcssion  implies  an 
organ.      The    same  phrenologists  observe 
that  comparison  and  judgment  equally  ba- 
lonf  to  all  our  perceptions,  for  no  pcrcep* 
tion  can  be  clear  unless  distinguished  ftonk 
all  others,  and diatinctionimplies  judgment. 
Rea*oning  It  the  repc^lition  of  our  judg- 
ments, ami  as  we  judge  oitr  own  proper 
it   is  alio   the  judgment   of   a 
he  whole  under  tho  direction  of 
Now  let  us  see.  If,  as  writcra 
II  igcnce  governs  despotically  all 
na  which   tbey  aSect    to   call 
f  the  intellect. 

Wi  not  depend  on  the  minJj 
w*c  ore  attentive  to  what  pleases  us;  and 
what  pleases  is  what  is  agreeable  to  our 
organization.  The  attention  of  a  cbild  will 
never  be  excited  by  morality  or  mctapby- 
aics  I  give  bim  a  plaything,  a  doll,  and  hi* 
whole  attention  i*  at  once  fixed ;  hence  tha 
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iDtelligenrc  is  not  the  Tep,aliloT  ol  allentia 
consiilevutl  n»  n  gciieisl  iiculty. 

ComparivM  cntcrsintoallour  pcrccptioni 
and  ill  oilier  that  the  latter  be  dear,  the! 
cnrrciiMnilinEC  organs  mutt  be  lufEctentl 
develDjwd.  Tbc  moic  |irofoun<l  thinki 
will  fonii  an  imjierfcct  juiJgmctit  of  colon 
MMnilK,  farina,  &c.,  if  the  orgnns  corrc 
■pondins  (o  thmc  attribdlei  nre  but  in 
perfectly  developed  in  hiin.  There  it  ti 
one  who  inny  uot  tent  thii  hy  cx|>eHmei) 
Hcnc«  ntilhcr  compariton  nor  atteution 
exclutlvi'ly  governed  by  the  mind. 

Itim«niuf  is  applied  RomcilTne*  to  tl 
primary  ntitiliutea  of  tiodiei,  tomctimci  i 
our  jii^gnienl*,  inilincta,  and  lentimenl 
compare  lodgether,  or  with  iierceptiont  at 
lentatiunt-  Now  a  nian  can  roaaon  juat 
Anlyon  such  operatioDs  aa  take  place  withi 
in  a  manner  iimie  or  in*  complete,  or, 
other  K-onli,  a  man  will  rroaon  correctly  < 
colours,  furm<,iU»laiict.'S  &c.,  while  his  juil 
ment  of  instincta,  aentiments,  and  moialit 
may  Ik  wretched.  This  cUarly  showi  th 
the  inttllect,  or,  if  yon  like  it  belter  (f 
It  make*  iiu  inDtttr),  the  individual, 
"l,"  cannot  produce  thcvaiioua  forms 
rvHonine  at  will,  that  Its  duly  la  mere 
to  preside  over  the  judgments  formed,  ai 
tkat  the  liitlvr  are  always  |iropnrl)nno<l 
the  peiceiitinna  which  tarm  their  basia. 

Let  IIS  iieM  paM  to  votiHmi.  'fhis  facid 
ts  compoteii,  ai-cordinR  to  the  motaiih 
■Mans,  of  deiire,  prfftrtnet,  and  libtn 
Dttirt  is  provukMJ  by  the  ctrebnil  rent 
of  each  faculty,  thrown  inio  aciiim  by 
natural  stimiilui  tbroiiffli  the  means  of  ae 
Mtion  and  perception,  llie  same  tnkes  pin 
In  an  ojipnaito  gente  for  arrnioa,  and  ere 
fine  knows  that  pleasure  and  ilis)ilca>ui 
loTO  and  pain,  are  comiirehendcil  unil 
thif  double  uategnry.  Now  the  intdk^ti 
principle  which  is  i>ertonincd  in  the  thi 
exprcMiona  juit  mmtioncd,  hot  no  pi 
whatever  In  this  siimulua ;  it  perceives,  a 
here  the  duty  of  the  intellect  terminal 
Dttirt  trt  therefore  indrpeudent  of  the  i 
tcllisenca.  Pr^rnare  is  an  imniL-diate  ct 
teqiienccof  desire,  or  aversion,  whii^, 
we  said,  dejiend  on  an  iiistinet  or  a  wn 
ment.  excited  liy  aome  i  in  press  ioni.  He 
also,  this  iireteiidcd  principle  of  our  phi 
•ophers  plays  the  sanic  part  as  in  the  ope 
tion  of  desire. 

Libtrty  can  only  exist  in  the  acts  of 
indiviiiual  who  is  really  free  to  act,  ur  to  i 
•tail!  from  action,  oa  he  may  think  prop< 
for  this  faculty  implieB  aometliing  more  tli 
the  mere  >nying  or  believing  that  we  i 
free.  Now  tliia  condilion  cin  cxiit,  ncitl 
In  the  enihryo  nor  the  infant,  nor  in  1 
idiot  \  and  attentive  observation  proves  tl 
manv  a  man  who  thinks  his  actions  perfu 
ly  free,  is  guided  by  an  instinct,  or  a  sen 
meat,  or  a  ]>asilon,  whoae  all-powerful  inf 
CDce  is  evident  to  every  one  but  himself. 
Theto  anertlont  are  iucontrarertihle,  ■ 


■onclniion  we  draw  from  them  ts  this, 

philotophers  liave  fallen  into  error  in 
racting  the  lum  of  our  inteUeetiisl  fa- 
es,  and  givinit  this  abatract  baing  a 

under  which  they  erect  it  into  a  kind 
idgc,  which  dirccta  the  understanding, 
ioiip  the  icntimenta,  and  the  instiacn, 
etinics  according  to  ila  caprice,  lome- 
I  Bccordiilg  to  its  uonatitiition,  iti  tcnd- 
»,  or  Its  nature,  «f  which  tha  Divisily 
c  i>OBBessei  the  secret. 
Iher  pbiloEophen,  seduced  by  the  term 
'  of  Dkrcakteh,  derive  their  reaaoning 
I  the  tealimony  of  contcicnce.  Cim- 
LisnesB  mauifeitii  itself  in  the  lentinient 
enotialiiy  or  "  self,"  and  it  ia  bore,  ac- 
liiig  to  tbem,  that  the  spirit  or  sold  of 
I  reiidea.  Now  the  first  point  wbidithD 
isans  of  this  system  are  forced  to  con- 
:  is,  that  the  new  faculty,  which  they 
itituto  in  the  place  of  the  "  sonl "  of  tbe 
lent  philosophers,  may  mnetinMs  he 
tiog.— that  it  neither  exists  in  the  en- 
>  nor  in  the  Infaut, — llial  it  disBppCMt 
:ng  a  certain  number  of  the  tventy-fbar 
rs  composing  each  day,  atid,  fliially,tlMt 

cnniideTBbly  obscured  or  weakengd  in 
ate  of  ill  health.     Ilenee  the  phcnotne- 

constitutiug  their  immaterial  principle 
I  intermitling  nnc.    Asformyaelf,  I  can- 

liclp  thinking,  (hat  these  varioiii  tbeorfc* 
lie  intellectual  man  are  caMntially  vi- 
is.  The  inltlligttm  ia  a  phenameDcin 
ch  Is  superadded  during  the  prvgren  ef 
to  thoBD  of  hutiirl  and  tho  MaftaMsb, 

tlio  ililTcreDt  (acuities  coinpoaiDg  it  arc 
iously  distributed,  as  we  ahall  praenlly 

in  the  different  classes  of  aniinala. 
lie  first  principle  we  have  to  lay  down  in 

comparison  of  inau  with  other  animals, 
hn(  senaatiun  no  whtre  takes  place  in  the 
vcs  of  the  external  senses.  The  oi^aai 
sense  merely  modify  the  iiupreaaionB 
itedhy  external  liadict,  in  tucb  a  manaer 
:o  render  them  perceptible  by  the  brain, 

it  is  the  latter  organ  alone  vhicbprr- 
■a.    This  ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 

brain  ia  diseased,  perception  ceaaea,  al- 
ugh  the  orgaua  of  sense  remain  perfnKly 
lid,  and  receive  freely  tlic  influence  oF 
Dts  to  produce  Bcnsationa  in  a  normsl 
tc.  Let  u)  alio  add  that  the  perceptioa 
jodics  acting  through  tho  •ensiUvBiierrca 
lot  the  office  of  the  brain  taken  ta  Bali, 
.  belongs  to  certain  iMrtiona  of  the  nerv- 
I  centre  destined  for  that  purpoae.  Tbii 
tht  be  ]iroved  by  showing  tbat  cettaia 
tiol  aflectioM  of  (he  brain  prsrent  tha 
iductiou  of  perecplioDt  which  afaoBlil  ar- 
i;  fi-om  certain  aentct,  wliilo  the  paroap- 
ia  excited  by  the  other  acntea  are  tmln- 
rupted;  hut  unfortunately  thephyitoiocT 
the  brain  haa  not  je(  arrived  at  a  taS- 
nt  degree  of  perceiition  to  enable  us  to  Ex 

|ircci>e  points  on  which  the  perccptioBa 
the  varioaa  attilbutM  of  bodk*  dapwiL 
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Another  important  fact  to  be  conflidcroi] 
iSy  that  the  faculties  which  coinmiiDicate  to 
others  the  effects  of  our  pcrccplior.s  are 
uhenomena  which  are  perfectly  distiuct 
from  perceptions  themselves.  Thus,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  imitation,  and  language,  he- 
long  to  regions  of  the  brain  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  preside  over  per- 
ception, properly  so  called.  This  is  evidently 
piwcd  by  the  fact  that  a  man's  )iercc)>tions 
may  be  exceedingly  dear  and  distinct,  with- 
out his  possessing  the  faculties  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  language. 

A  third  fact,  of  equal  importance  with  the 
preceding  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  person- 
ality, which  we  expre»  by  the  word  "  I/' 
seems  to  depend  on  that  region  of  the  brain 
which  presides  over  the  judgment  of  our 
faculties.    We  have  some  reason  for  presum- 
ing that  certain  animals  partake  this  senti- 
jnent  of  personality  with  vnf,  although  they 
arc  incapable  of  expressing  it ;  however,  it 
is  evident  tliat  the  personal  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  sign  *'I,"  does  not  constituic 
the  essence  of  man,  as  certain  psychologists 
pretend,  because,  as  we  have  ali-cady  shown, 
an  essential  attribute  can  never  be  consti- 
tntedby  an  intermitting  phenomenon.    Ob- 
scure theories  of  this  kind  are  merely  cal- 
culated to  render  philosoj)hy  a  subject  of 
ctcmal    dispute;   hence   the  phyxiological 
method  is   here    essentially  necessary   to 
c»mmuuicate  a  proper  direction  to  the  study 
of  the  human  mind.    You  will,  however, 
find  writers  who  profess  that  con*>c'iousnes8 
embraces  all  the  facts  relative  to  sensation, 
to  reason,  to  knowledge,  and  to  volition. 

But  hew  can  consciousness  comprehend 
all  the  fiscts  relative  to  our  senses  ?  Id  this 
possible?  Judge  of  this  yourselves,  now 
that  you  know  how  man  possesses  sensa- 
tions before  his  consciousness  is  developed ; 
we  have  demonstrated  thi^  in  the  infant,  and 
jrou  will  presently  see  that  many  animals  in 
whom  we  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of 
personality,  are  yet  callable  of  perceiving,  in 
the  fullest  tense  of  the  word.  Knowledge 
incoutestahly  depends  on  consciousnesd  in 
tbe  perfect  man ;  but  this  is  far  from  proviug 
that  consciousness  forms  the  essence  of  man, 
whose  nature  does  not  pennit  him  to  possess 
knowledge  at  every  period  of  his  existence. 
The  psychologists  may  content  themselves 
with  similar  explications,  but  not  the  physi- 
logints,  who  attach  themsfclvcs  to  the  study 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  contemplate 
man  in  all  tbe  troubles  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected. The  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
reason  disappear  during  maflncss,  and  if  the 
theory  of  the  psychologists  were  true,  the 
wifortunate  maniacs  who  are  iutnisted  to 
our  care  would  become  animals  instead  of 
men.  Thus  you  see  that  this  system  of 
philosophy  is  a  source  of  interminable  con- 
troveisj  and  discussion. 

We  have  the  same  objections  to  make 
sritbM(Bard  to  TOlitlon,  which,  in  the  theory 


now  alluded  to,  is  idcntificci  with  **self." 
The  fact:*  emnnating  from  volition  are  only 
met  with  in  conditions  where  the  intcllfgenro 
predominates  over  the  instincts  and  senti- 
ments,   llie  erection  of  the  principle  "  selT* 
into  a  primitive  faculty  is  an  act  of  absanlitj 
which  we  cannot  defend  without  a  violent 
abstraction ;  and  a  philosophical  doctrine 
foundrd  on  such  a  principle  must  soon  fnll. 
It  is  plausible  enough  to  say  that  man  only 
exists  so  long  as  he  feels  hintself  free,  and 
is  master  of  his  actions,  but  a  medical  man 
will  never  believe  that  a  maniac,   or  an 
aimjilectic,  or  an  asphyxiated  patient  is  an 
animal ;  he  will  never  admit  liiis  doctrino 
on  exainining  tin  embryo  or  a  chihi.     He 
says,  "This  is  a  man,  though  as  yet  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  dcvelo))ment  ;*'  a  theory 
which  contradicts  and  overthrows  nil  the 
facts  thatwc  ol):>erve  in  natural  history,  and 
which   tends  to  produce  a  fantasticul  and 
arbitrary  creed,  cannot  survive  the  present 
day,  when  every  branch  of  knowledge  is  on 
the  advance  under  the  guidance  of  obser^'a* 
tion. 

We  have  now  to  take  a  mpid  survey  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  sec  how  fir  the  as- 
sertions we  have  made  are  strengthened  by 
a  comparison  of  man  with  inferior  beings. 
You  already  ki.ow  tbe  various  faculties  ob- 
served in  man;  we  shall  find  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  animals.  Lot  us  comnence 
with  the  most  simply  organized  beings,  and 
ascend  to  those  of  a  higher  class.  In  the 
infusoria  and  polypi,  sentiments,  move- 
ment, and  instincts,  arc  all  confounded  to- 
gether. 1  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the 
(piantity  of  nervous  sai>8tancc  which  enters 
into  their  composition;  their  whole  sub- 
stance consiitntes  a  sentient  and  contractile 
matter.  There  is  here  a  fiehl  for  several 
inipr>rtant  researches ;  but,  without  com- 
mitting myself  to  anything  ahsolnte,  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  we  canr.ot  distinguish 
in  these  animals  any  phenomena  depending 
on  senses,  from  phenomena  produced  by 
instincts,  sentiments,  or  intcllectUcd  facul- 
ties. Feeling  and  motion  arc  all  we  can 
discover  in  this  class  ;  a  stimulus  protluces 
a  movement,  and  it  is  only  by  the  latter 
phenomena  that  we  can  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  feeling  in  them. 

In  animals  of  a  more  elevated  class,  the 
annelides  ^and  the  red -blooded  worms,  wo 
find  only  one  external  sense,  that  of  touch, 
which,  moreover,  is  more  fully  developed  on 
one  part  of  the  body  than  another ;  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal  is  always  advanced  the 
fii-st,  to  examine  external  bodies ;  here  isan 
improvement  in  organisation  and  frctdty, 
when  compared  with  zoophytes.  But  thit  ex- 
ternal sense  is  still  very  Undted.  A  single 
internal  nerve  presides  over  nutrition  and 
sensation  ;  it  determines  all  motions  neces- 
sary for  the  apprehension  of  food ;  for  gene- 
ration ;  sometimes  for  retreat  from  danger  ; 
but  it  princi))aUy  directs  such  movements  as 
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arc  tubtcrvient  to  nutrition.  These  differ- 
ent actions  emanate  from  an  internal  stimu- 
lation and  an  external  sense  of  touch  ;  they 
are  phenomena  of  simple  instinct;  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  sentiments  or  intellectual 
faculties. 

In  a  still  more  perfect  class  of  animals. 
the  moUusca,  we  find  certain  species,  the 
snaiU  for  example,  endowed  with  a  more 
complicated  organization  and  more  nu- 
merous faculties.  Wo  here  find  a  mouth 
and  sensitive  apparatus ;  we  see  the  animal 
examining  external  bodies,  preferring  some 
toothers,  avoiding  this  one  and  seeking  that; 
entering  his  shell  at  the  approach  of  danger ; 
choosing  the  most  convenient  attitude  for 
the  work  of  reproduction  of  his  species; 
-withdrawing  himself  from  such  meteoro- 
logical influences  as  are  disagreeable,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  presenting  his  body  to  those 
of  a  different  nature.  Instinct  is  much 
more  fully  developed  in  the  snail  than  in  the 
Infosoria,  the  zoophytes,  or  the  worms,  but 
as  yet  we  find  no  trace  of  sentiments.  There 
is  a  single  central  nervous  system,  but  it  is 
more  perfectly  organized  towards  the  ex- 
tremity which  is  destined  to  communicate 
5vlth  external  bodies.  The  animal  also  pos- 
aeaiefl  a  rudiment  of  cerebellum,  and  even 
of  a  cerebrum,  forming  the  ganglia  con- 
nectcd  with  the  insertion  of  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  organ  of  touch. 

We  now  arrive  at  insects,  and  find  a  sense 
extremely  developed;  hero  the  organ  of 
sight  predominates  over  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  its  apparatus  is  so  consider- 
able as  to  constitute  the  mi^or  part  of  the 
oerebral  nervous  system.  This  furnishes 
ui  an  example  of  the  proposition  advanced 
in  a  former  part  of  the  lecture,  viz.,  that 
the  external  sense  alone  does  not  constitute 
the  organ  of  sensation.  Besides  the  optic 
nerves,  which  are  numerous,  and  terminate 
externally  in  so  many  small  organs,  destined 
to  receive  the  luminous  rays,  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  central 
termination  of  these  same  nerves.  We  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  impulse  towards 
movement  is  principally  derived  from  this 
nervous  mass,  acted  on  by  the  perception 
of  luminous  bodies,  a  circumstance  neces- 
sary for  exploring  flowers  &c.  Generation, 
in  this  curious  class  of  animals,  is  governed 
by  the  cerebellum.  Deliberation  is  but  very 
feebly  sketched. 

Reptiles  and  fishes  form  a  class  of  ani- 
mals still  more  advanced  than  those  hitherto 
spoken  of.  Their  organization  is  still  more 
complicated,  and  their  faculties  more  nu- 
merous. Reptiles,  in  particular,  required  a 
bountiful  supply;  for  the  acquisition  of 
food  is  often  only  obtained  by  patience,  cun- 
ning, attack,  &c.  They  possess  instincts 
much  more  developed ;  they  receive  several 
impressions  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  are 
called  on  to  deliberate  what  particular  im- 
pression should  be  obeyed.     If  an  enemy 


inspires  little  terror,  tbey  attack  him  with- 
out hesitation;  in  the  coatnuy  case  tbey 
avoid  him  ;  they  combine,  in  a  word,  thefr 
movements  according  to  the  danger  whidi 
threatens  them.  Thus  you  see  we  disoorer 
a  sketch,  though  foint,  of  the  inteUectoal 
faculties  and  sentiments  in  reptiles ;  frogs 
assemble  together  in  society;  certain  fishes 
form  bands,  and  constantly  travel  together. 
The  instinct  becomes  elevated  in  proportion 
to  the  higher  development  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  consequently  with  the  increased 
number  of  impressions  communicated  by 
external  objects. 

Finally,  in  ascending  to  birds  and  the 
mammalia,  we  arrive  at  a  class  of  animals 
which  is  little  removed  from  man.  Here 
we  still  find  the  instincts  predominant,  hot 
sentiments  commence  to  show  themselves, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  thej  pos- 
sess certain  faculties  of  the  Intellect.  They 
evidently  retain  the  images  of  bodies,  and 
are  perfectly  able  to  recognise  objects  whidi 
they  have  once  seen.  We  cannot  be  con- 
vinced of  this  by  any  oral  testimony  on 
their  part,  but  it  is  proved  by  induction. 
Though  a  dog  cannot  speak  and  commnni- 
catc  his  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  he  re* 
cognises  his  master,  or  any  other  individod 
with  whose  person  he  is  familiar;  that  he 
becomes  attached  to  his  benefactor,  and 
avoids  those  who  treat  him  ill ;  that  he  has 
perfect  remembrance  of  the  shed  which 
covers  him,  &c.  A  thousand  hda  prove 
that  he  thinks  of  these  objects  when  far  re- 
moved from  them,  regrets  their  absence, 
and  views  with  pleasure  preparations  for  a 
voyage  which  he  imagines  will  bring  him 
nearer  his  home.  The  dog,  ther^bre,  like 
ourselves,  possesses  sensation,  perception^ 
comparison,  and  memory,  and  in  many 
cases  he  seems  only  to  want  language  to 
become  an  intelligent  being.  We  might 
even  accord  to  him  a  sentiment  of  person- 
ality, but  this  he  is  unable  to  express.  The 
dog  is  endowed  with  sentiments,  for  he  loves 
the  friends  of  his  master,  while  he  hates 
and  attacks  his  enemies;  we  discover  in 
him  marks  of  gratitude,  resentment,  pride, 
goodness,  imitation,  emulation,  envy,  and, 
perhaps,  even  some  shade  of  imagination. 
Severid  animals  possess  the  faculties  of  asso- 
ciation and  friendship.  Thus  some  tribes 
unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
in  bands ;  others  resei've  to  themselves  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  for  this  purpose,  from 
which  they  expel  all  intruders.  They  have 
a  fixed  habitation,  and  defend  it  with  obsti- 
nacy. They  possess  the  idea  of  property. 
The  different  faculties  we  have  now  enume- 
rated, are  found  in  various  degrees  of  modi- 
fication, from  reptiles  up  to  the  mammalia 
which  approach  nearest  to  man.  These 
animals  partake  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
sentiments,  especially  those  of  highly  deve- 
loped faculties,  such  as  the  elephant,  the 
phoca,  &c.    The  orang-ootang  would  for- 
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niah  some  curioiu  matter  npon  the  point, 
but  we  must  wait  for  more  accurate  obser- 
▼ations. 

We  now  arrive  at  man,  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion. But  man  it  far  from  enjoying  the 
pre-eminence  which  distinguishes  him  ab 
imtio.  As  embr3'o,  foetus,  and  infant,  he 
passes  through  the  various  links  of  the  zo- 
ological chain,  before  he  arrives  at  perfect 
development.  Subject,  in  the  beginning,  to 
the  simple  laws  of  organic  chemistry,  he 
lives  without  instincts,  sentiments,  or  intel- 
lect ;  he  next  appears  on  a  level  with  the 
infusoria  and  zoophytes,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires instinct  and  sentiment :  finally,  the 
intelligence  becomes  developed  under  the 
influence  of  internal  and  external  impres- 
sions, with  sensation  and  perception.  Here 
we  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  animal 
perfectibility.  "  But  in  what  does  this  con- 
sist?" This  is  a  cajiital  question,  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  answer.  "  What  consti- 
tutes the  superiority  of  man  over  brutes  ? 
Does  he  excel  them  by  the  possession  of 
more  exquisitely-constructed  senses  ?"  No. 
In  this  point  he  is  inferior.  The  eagle  has 
a  keener  eye,  the  dog  an  olfactory  apparatus 
of  much  finer  tact.  '*  Do  we  find  man's  supe- 
riority in  the  instincts  .'*'  No.  The  instincts 
of  other  aninuUs  are  more  powerful  than 
ours,  for  the  wants  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed manifest  themselves  more  clearly, 
and  are  satisfied  by  actions  of  much  greater 
energy.  It  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
elevated  sentiments,  and  more  capacious  iu- 
tellcct ;  of  a  higher  abstracting  power ;  it 
is  by  the  want  we  feel,  and  the  faculty  we 
possess,  of  comparing  ourselves  with  other 
bodies,  and,  again,  of  comparing  our  differ- 
ent faculties  one  with  another ;  it  is  by  the 
faculty  of  creating  signs  for  things,  that  is 
to  say,  attaching  our  sensations,  perceptions, 
judgments,  instincts,  sentiments,  &c.,  to 
certain  sounds,  colout  s,  and  forms :  in  a 
woni,  it  is  by  making  others  think  with  us 
and  for  us,  that  we  excel  the  animal  crea- 
tion. You  will  presently  see  how  the  for- 
mation of  signs  enables  us  to  multiply  our 
knowledge ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing 
here  that  the  influence  of  language  has  been 
exaggerated  by  those  who  say  that  our  su- 
periority and  progress  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  must  depend  on  signs,  because 
animals  possess,  in  common  with  us,  per- 
ceptions and  judgment.  This  assertion 
shows  that  its  authors  are  ignorant  of  the 
lentiments,  and  place  all  intelligences  on 
the  same  level. 

Thus  you  *tQ  how  man  is  raided  to  the 
elevated  rank  which  he  holds  above  ani- 
mals by  his  intelligence;  for  the  faculty  of 
producing  and  applying  signs  belongs  evi- 
dently to  the  intelligence ;  but  these  differ- 
ent phenomena  depend  on  different  organi- 
zations ;  and  hence  no  one  can  be  explained 
by  another.  This  important  fact,  which 
could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  anatomy 


and  physiology  of  the  brain»  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  method  founded  by  Gall,  is 
highly  worthy  of  your  attention.  But  we 
roust  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
until  the  time  of  another  meeting. 
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H.  Warburton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

June  V, 

Mr.  JOHN  NUSSEY  Examined. 

1. — You  are  master  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Company,  and  apothecary  to  the  King's 
household  ? — Yes. 

2.— What  is  an  apothecary  ? — At  present 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  individuals  in  the  whole  town  prac- 
tising pharmacy  exclusively,  but  the  apo- 
thecary is  a  person  who  attends  an  indi- 
vidual afflicted  with  some  internal  disease, 
not  requiring  external  or  manual  oid,  who 
prescribes  for  the  cure,  and  supplies  the 
medicine.  But  the  supplying  the  medicine 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  it.  In  my  situa- 
tion in  life,  1  am  sometimes  called  upon  to 
prescribe  without  sending  medicine;  and 
there  are  other  apothecaries  who  do  the 
same  at  times. 

3. — Does  the  College  of  Physicians  recog- 
nise the  apothecary  as  entitled  to  prescribe  ? 
— It  has  not  been  legally  disputed  within 
my  memory.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
private  feelings  may  be. 

4.— What  is  the  number  of  apothecaries 
in  London?— The  general  practitioners  of 
London  may  i>c  about  one- twelfth  of  the 
general  practitioners  of  England  and  Wales. 
In  1812  and  1813  the  Association  of  Apo- 
thecaries calculated  that  the  general  prac- 
titioners in  England  and  Wales  then 
amounted  to  about  12,000 ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  precise  number ;  we  made  the  at- 
tempt, but  found  it  fruitless. 

5. — Might  not  an  approximation  to  accu- 
racy be  made,  by  taking  Kohson's,  or  any 
other  trade  list } — No,  because  there  are  so 
many  individuals  calling  themselves  gene- 
ral practitioners  who  have  no  right  to  do  so. 

6. — ^What  may  bo  considered  a  customary 
apprentice- fee  when  a  youth  is  bound  to  a 
metnber  of  your  society  ? — About  150  gui- 
neas on  the  average.     The  indenture   is 
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drawn  out  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Company. 

7.— Do  the  apprentices  undergo  any  ex- 
nmhiation  previously  to  being  bound?— 
They  do,  in  Selects;  Profanis,  ])erhaps  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour;  he  is  then  ad- 
mitted an  apprcntiL'c,  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  friends  of  each  youth  being 
present.  The  fee  for  such  examination  is 
2/.  3«.  for  the  first  apprentice,  and  ]/.  13«. 
for  even'  subsequent  apprentice. 

Pi. — What  advantages  do  those  derive  who 
are  bound  apprentices  at  the  Hall.'— The 
advantage  of  attending  lectures  uiion  ma- 
teria niedica  and  botany,  and,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  of  going  into  the  coun- 
try, with  a  demonstrator  appointed  to  in< 
struct  them  in  botany.  Apprentices  to 
general  piactitioners,  who  arc  not  members 
of  the  Society,  have  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
nor  we  with  them,  nor  their  indentures. 
Botanical  lectures  arc  given  at  the  garden 
at  Chelsea,  to  which  medical  students  in 
general  are  admitted.  At  present  there  are 
between  two  and  three  hundred  attending 
every  Wednesday  at  Chelsea  garden.  Our 
own  apprentices,  in  the  herbal izing  excur- 
sions, are  allowed  refreshments  at  the  two 
first  meetings,  llierc  are  six  excursions 
in  the  year. 

9.— How  is  the  visitation  of  apothecaries* 
and  druggists*  shops,  by  the  wardens  of 
your  Society,  conducted  ?— The  College  of 
Physicians  call  upon  us  twico  a  \H?ar  to  send 
wardens  to  assist  them  in  the  examination  of 
the  shops,  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  From 
forty  to  fifty  shops  are  generally  visited  in  a 
day.  \  record  of  the  shops  visited,  and  ob- 
servations on  the  drugs,  is  afterwards  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Upon  the  avcmge  the  visitation  of  each 
shop  lasts  less  than  a  quarter  of  nn  hour. 
Besides  these  visitations  the  officers  of  our 
Society  do,  unaccompanied  by  the  censors, 
make  similar  visitationsi,  by  virtue  of  tl.c 
Act  of  1815,  to  apothecaries*  shops,  but  not 
to  those  of  druggists ;  we  have  no  power 
over  the  druggists.  For  a  great  many  years 
this  search  was  made  every  year :  but  lately 
it  has  been  but  once  in  two  yearn,  la*^ting 
one  duy  or  more,  according  to  the  diotrict 
we  vi^it,  and  the  number  of  visits.  We 
have  gone  thirty  nnlcs  from  London,  but 
not  all  over  England  and  Wales,  though  we 
have  the  power  of  appointing  searchcis  in 
the  country.  Attended  by  the  censors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  we  have  power  to 
visit  druggists'  sliops  in  the  city  of  London. 
But  the  visiting  is  noteflectual  in  preventing 
in  London  the  sale  of  bad  medicine.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  efficient ;  there  are  many 
ways  of  passing  oft'  adulterated  medicines 
which  no  search  can  ]>revent.  But  the 
present  race  of  general  practitioners,  lor 
the:  most  jtart,  arc  men  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed  capable  of  fraud. 

10.  Does  tho  CoU«g8  of  Phyiidani  visit 


Apothecaries'  Hall  to  try  your  drags  ?--I 
believe  that  is  the  first  visit  they  pay. 

11.  Arc  the  processes  direcrtcd  in  tbc 
Loudon  Pharmacopoeia  invariably  IbUovcd 
at  Apothecaries*  Hall.' — 1  believe  nxHt 
faithfully,  as  far  as  they  are  practicable. 
Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ucnnell  are 
expected  te  exercise  their  discretion  whca 
a  process  is  found  to  be  impracticable. 
There  are  certain  medicines  which  we  boy, 
such,  fur  example,  as  quinine,  eulpburic. 
nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids, 
which  we  buy  in  large  quantitiea. 

12.  lists  the  company  ever  been  applifd 
to  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  asshit 
them  in  prciMiring  tho  pharmacopirii,  or 
had  laid  before  them  a  rough  draft  of  tbc 
whole  pharmacopmia,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  observations  of  your  Society  there- 
upon, previous  to  pubUcatiori?^KOk  cer- 
tainly not. 

13.  What  principle  has  guided  the  com- 
pany in  its  selection  of  individuals  for  pra- 
secution  as  unqualified  practitionerf.—asiiB- 
Hcensed  apothecaries  ? — No  fixed  principle. 
Informations  are  sent  to  the  cleik,  who  lays 
them  before  a  committee,  when  instmctiuiu 
are  given  to  tho  clerk  to  proceed,  or  not,  ss 
the  case  may  happen.  Tbc  Apothccaries'Se- 
ciety  have  had  no  occasion  to  be  overactive 
in  making  inquiries  as  to  who  are  violatiiig 
the  Act ;  for  there  have  been  abnndant  in- 
formations laid  before  them,  more,  in  point 
of  fact,  than  they  ha\'e  had  the  means  tif 
prosecuting.  For  we  have  received  in  the 
last  three  months  more  informations  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Wo  pay  an  iiidividssl 
and  a  clerk  an  annual  sum  for  looking  after 
such  cases  in  London  and  iU  aeighboor- 
hcod. 

14.  Tho  object  of  the  statuto  being  to 
prevent  those  persons  from  exercifeiug  the 
functions  of  an  apothecary  who  are  "mtoi/y 
ignorant,  and  uiieriy  incompetent  to  the 
exercise  of  such  functions,"  are  the  indi- 
viduals whom  the  Society  has  selected  ier 
prosecution,  thoife  particular  iiulividnili 
who,  out  of  the  many  violators  of  the  sta- 
tute, appeared  upon  inquiry  to  bo  the  mopt 
ignorant?  — I  should  certainly  say  so;  for 
the  mokt  flagrant  cases  have  been  always 
the  Jirst  sc'Iei^ted  for  prosecution. 

15.  Yet,  if  the  choice  of  the  persons  t** 
be  prosecuted  depends  as  ycu  eay  upon  ih'.' 
infoimations  of  oiher,  oftentimes  iuteKstcd 
parties,  do  not  prosecutions  fall,  not  so 
much  on  the  most  incompetent  as  on  the 
most  successful  unqualified  practitionerf.' 
—I  think  such  men  have  seldom  or  nevtr 
been  selected  for  prosecution  ;  the  number 
of  penalties  reco\'ored  would  establish  that 
l.oint.  I  believe  the  Society  have  received 
but  130/.  In  penalties  from  tho  first  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1815 ;  therefore  they  coidd 
not  be  men  of  very  considerable  repntation 
who  were  ])rosecutod. 

15*.— The  CommitUe haTeMbnOffina 
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letter  from  a  practitioner  in  the  country, 
who  ttates  the  following  facta :  **  1  studied 
medicine  in  Edinburgh,  during  seven  years, 
under  Professors  Ghregory,  Duncan,  Bar- 
clay, Munro,  Fife,  A.  Duncan,  Thatcher, 
to  whom  I  was  an  assistant,  and  Allen ;  at 
Ihe  Royal  Infirmary  I  was  a  dresser  and  an 
assbtant  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Russell.  1  matri-' 
ciliated  at  the  University,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1824,  and  have  been  practising  ever 
sinco  in  a  town  where  the  second  year  I 
was  unanimously  elected  medical  attendant 
lotbe  parish,  and  surgeon  to  the  yeomanry 
oavalry.  A  year  ago,  information  to  the 
Apothecaries*  Society  was  given  of  my 
practising;  and  I  received  a  notice,  through 
Mr.  Bacot,  that  proceedings  were  to  be  in- 
stituted against  me  immediately,  for  prac- 
tising  as  an  apothecary  without  a  license. 
I  defended  the  action,  which  cost  mc  400/. 
After  this,  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with 
impunity,  I  took  a  partner  who  was  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Societ}',  and  I  have  now  rc- 
eeived  another  notice,  that  proceedings  are 
again  to  be  commenced  forthwith."  Now, 
Mr.  Nossey,  if  this  statement  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  would  appear  that  the  Society  does 
not  confine  its  prosecutions  to  the  most  Ig- 
norant and  incompetent  persons? — That 
may  be  trne.  Sir,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  in  the  first  instance,  what  the 
qualifications  are  of  such  individuals.  In- 
formations are  sent  to  us  by  other  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  who  represent  the  hard- 
ship of  an  active  and  intelligent  man  run- 
ning Avmy  with  the  business  that  formerly 
belonged  to  them  ;  and  the  Society  hatre  no 
•Itemativo  but  to  proceed  at  once  against 
such  a  man,  he  being  an  irregular  practi- 
tioner. I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  what  this 
gentleman  has  stated  with  regard  to  his 
education.  But  an  educated  man,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  livelihood,  will  often  de- 
scend to  such  base  means  as  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  his  professional  bri'thrcn  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  that  view  men 
are  very  frequently  pointed  out  to  us.  For 
example,  an  individual  takes  a  parish,  put 
up  to  the  lowest  bidder,  for  61,  a  year,  and  it 
is  wholly  impossible  that  medical  attendance 
can  be  what  it  ought,  at  a  price  so  abaiirdiy 
low.  A  man  who  will  degrade  himself  so 
iur,  not  being  a  qualified  man,  is  surely  a 
liur  object  for  the  Company's  notice. 

16. — ^Yes,  but  the  preamble  to  the  statute 
does  not  consider  the  takers  of  low  contracts, 
bot  the  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  gushed  against.  Do  you  not 
consider  that  the  latter,  rather,  are  the  fit 
-ob}ccts  for  prosecution  .'—I  do  certainly; 
and  every  discretion  has  been  exercised 
with  regard  to  that. 

18*. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  every 
case  of  information  inquiry  is  first  made  by 
yoor  Society  what  has  been  the  medical 
edocniloii.}  and  that  if  it  be  a  tnan  of  re- 


spectable medical  attainments,  you  forbear 
to  prosecute?— That  has  been  our  rule,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Whenever  an  information 
is  brought  before  the  Society,  our  clerk 
writes  to  some  agent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  collect  infurii.alion  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  the  party  accused,  and  evidence 
of  practice,  and  upon  the  report  of  such 
agents  we  deterniino  whether  we  shall  pro- 
ceed or  not. 

17.  But  your  inquiry  seems  to  be  directed 
rather  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  informa- 
tion, than  the  medical  attainments  of  the 
individual  ?— Sometimes  it  may  be  so. 

18. — Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  seek  for  evi- 
dence of  the  education  of  the  party  as  an 
apothecary  ?— We  only  apply  to  some  agent 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

lU.— Is  not  information  respecting  his 
medical  education  likely  to  come  with  most 
accuracy  from  himself;  and  then  would  it 
not  be  easy  for  you  to  ascertain  whether 
the  information  was  correct ;  and  then  to 
consider  whether  his  education  fitted  him 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary ;  and  if  so,  to 
forbear  prosecuting  him  ?  Would  not  this  lie 
most  consonant  with  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  ?— Yes ;  if  the  power  of  the  Society  was 
discretionary,  but  as  it  is  not  so,  I  think 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
against  him  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
already  qualified. 

20.  From  what  words  in  the  statute  is  it 
that  you  collect,  that  it  is  imperative  on 
you  to  prosecute  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  qnote  any  such  words,  but  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  in  existence,  it  is  our 
duty  to  comply  with  that  Act.  The  I4tli 
clause,  however,  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  be- 
ing the  imperative  one.  But  we  have  not 
anything  like  the  pecuniary  means  of  pro- 
ceeding with  even  a  moiety  of  the  infor- 
mations that  are  sent  to  us ;  even  the  last 
that  we  tried  cost  us  400/. 

21.  In  allusion  to  the  low  rates  at  which 
unqualified  practitioners  contract  for  the 
medical  care  of  the  paiish  poor,  you  used 
the  expression,  "  descend  to  such  base  means 
as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  the  neighbourhoo<l." 
Are  you  aware  that  many  licentiates  of  your 
own  Society  take  contracts  on  terms  inade- 
quate, one  would  suppose,  to  pay  merely  for 
the  medicine  ?-*I  am  afraid  that  that  is  too 
true. 

22.— Can  a  person  who  never  has  been  an 
apothecary  become  a  member  of  your  So- 
ciety, either  by  patrimony  or  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  member ;  or,  if  he^  bo 
already  an  apothecary,  by  purchase?— Yes. 

23,  24.  — What  is' i)atrimony?— A  free- 
man's son,  for  example. 

2.5.  Would  it  be  exi>edient  to  allow  gene- 
ral practitioners  to  charge  for  attendance 
instead  of  medicine  ?— 1  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable.  It  would  tend  to  raise  their 
character. 
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26.  Arc  there  any  defects  in  the  Act  of 
1815  wliich  require  to  be  remedied  ? — There 
arc  several.  Clause  li,  which  relates  to  the 
visiting:  of  shops,  imposes  a  most  ungrate* 
ful  office  on  the  Society.  There  are  also 
some  difficulties  about  recovering  the  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  it ;  we  have  never  reco- 
vered one.  Clause  26  is  so  loosely  drawn, 
that  I  believe  penalties  of  hi.  and  under  51. 
cannot  be  recovered.  The  5th  clause  had 
its  origin  in  some  private  dispute  between 
a  general  practitioner  and  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  reqtiires  the  apothecary  to 
make  up  a  prescription,  not  that  he  shall 
be  paid  for  so  doing.  It  was  very  much 
resisted  at  the  time  of  passing.  It  was 
forced  upon  the  Company  by  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  clause  14,  we  think  that 
instead  of  twenty- one  years,  a  man  should 
not  begin  to  practise  till  he  is  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  There  is  clause  15  ;  the  ap- 
prenticeship clause ;  it  is,  I  conceive,  unne- 
cessarily long :  three  years  would  he  quite 
sufficient,  i>erhaps  two.  A  young  man's 
whole  education  might  be  embrace<l  in  five 
years ;  but  an  apprenticeship  is  indispens- 
able, though  the  necessary  manipulations 
might  be  learnt  in  one  year  qfler  the  student 
had  gone  through  his  studies  in  the  hospital 
and  lecture-room. 

27. — If  the  apprenticeships  were  lessened 
to  one  or  two  years,  would  general  practi- 
tioners receive  as  large  apprentice-fees  as 
they  now  do?— Certainly  not;  they  could 
have  no  pretensions  to  it ;  the  fee  is  sup- 
posed to  go  towards  the  board  and  lodging. 
28.~In  a  five-years*  apprenticeship,  is  a 
part  of  the  time  often  passed  in  a  way  not 
calculated  to  prepare  a  young  man  for  prac- 
tice?—I  should  say  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  no  disadvantage  arises  to  a  young  man 
from  passing  three,  four,  or  five  years  in 
apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary.  I  am  not 
aware  that  young  men  follow  menial  offices 
in  such  apprenticeships. 

29. — Are  there  any  other  defects  in  the 
Act?— The  penalties  imposed  by  clauses  17, 
18,  and  22,  arc  never  recovered ;  and  no  in- 
formations are  ever  given  to  the  Society  re- 
garding assistants. 

30. — Are  many  persons  examined  previous 
to  their  becoming  assistants?  Do  most  of 
them  serve  as  assistants  without  previous 
examination? -The  migority  are  serving 
without  having  been  examined,  but  there 
is  no  power  of  recovering  the  penalty  for 
this  in  the  Act,  as  the  clause  is  defective. 
Clause  20,  which  relates  to  the  enforcing  of 
penalties,  is  very  bunlensome  to  us  as  a 
body,  and  subjects  us  to  a  great  deal  of 
obloqiiy  and  a  prodigious  expense,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

31.— And  after  incurring  all  this  expense 
and  obloquy,  is  not  the  number  of  unquali- 
fied practitioners  very  great  ? — I  believe  so, 
from  all  that  I  hear. 
32.— Would  a  more  rigorous  exercise  of 


power  under  the  Act  of  1815,  prevent  an- 
qnalifled  men  from  practising? — I  do  not 
see  why  any  man  practising  irregularly, 
should  not  have  a  summary  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  before  a  magistrate. 

33. — ^When  you  find  all  classes  employing 
unqualified  practitioners,  can  it  be  expected 
that  summary  process  will  put  down  irregu- 
lar practice?— it  would  certainly  tend  tD 
do  so  more  than  the  present  law ;  but  the 
law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  appears  to  me 
to  fail  of  attaining  all  that  it  contemplated. 
34.— The  Act  of  1815  reserves  to  chemists 
and  druggists  whatsoever  privilegea  they 
possessed  at  the  time  the  bill  passed ;  among 
which  they  reckon  the  privilege  of  pretaib* 
ing  and  dispensing  in  their  own  shops :  does 
not  this  privilege  occasion  medicine  to  be 
practised  by  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
not  received  any  regular  medical  education? 
— Most  undoubtedly. 

35. — Why  would  you  put  down  unqoalifled 
practitioners  of  one  description,  when  you 
maintain  in  possession  of  a  right  to  practise 
an  unlimited  number  of  persons  of  another 
description,  who  for  the  most  part  have  re* 
ceived  no  medical  instruction  whatever  ? — I 
do  not  admit  that  the  chemists  and  druggists 
have  the  power  of  prescribing. 

36. — Do  they  not  contend  that  they  have 
the  right  to  prescribe  in  their  own  shops; 
and  do  they  not  exercise  that  right? — ^That 
may  be ;  but  the  law  is  decid^ly  against 
them. 

37.— Has  any  prosecution  been  instituted 
by  your  Society  against  a  chemist  and  drug- 
gist?—No. 

38. — Surely  the  chemists  and  druggists 
have  exercised  that  right  since  1815?— Yes; 
but  it  is  in  private.  We  have  no  means  of 
getting  information  upon  that  iioint. 

39. — What  alteration  do  you  propose  in 
clause  28,  which  relates  to  chemists  and 
druggists  ? — We  think,  as  the  chemists  and 
druggists  have  become  so  numerous,  and 
are  in  sonie  degree  usurping  the  rights  of 
general  practitioners,  that  they  should  be 
examined  and  licensed. 

40.— Licensed  to  do  what  ? — ^To  compound 
and  dispense  medicine. 
41.— And  to  prescribe  ? — I  think  not. 
42.— Ought  army  and  navy  surgeons,  who 
have  been  strictly  examined  by  one  of  the 
Medical  Boards,'  to  be  allowed  without 
further  examination  to  practise  as  general 
practitioners  .> — By  all  means. 

43. -In  the  Act  of  1826,  of  one  year's 
duration,  was  not  that  provided  ? — It  was. 

44 — Why  was  its  duration  limited  to  one 
year  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of 
applications  from  the  Scotch  Universities^ 
but  it  was  understood  at  the  time  that  so 
much  of  that  Art  as  gave  to  army  and  navy 
surgeons  the  privilege  of  practising  as  ge- 
neral practitioners,  should  be  reenactcd. 
^  4  4*. — And  was  it  in  consequence  of  an  over- 
sight, that  army  and  navy  surgeons  were  not 
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included  in  the  Act  of  1815  m  general  prac- 
titioners ? — I  believe  so;  and  we  were  always 
prepaired  to  admit  both  them  and  surgeons 
and  Bssistant-sargeons  of  the  East  India 
Company.  I  do  not  know  that  any  prose- 
cutions have  ever  been  instituted  by  our 
Society  against  them  for  contravening  the 
statute  of  1815. 

45. — Of  all  the  branches  of  the  medical 
profession^  is  not  that  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners the  most  important,  from  their 
numbers  and  large  proportion  of  practice, 
and  their  respectability?-  I  think  it  is  so. 

46.— Ought  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  this  branch  of  the  profession  to  be  en- 
trusted to  aboard  otherwise  constituted  than 
the  board  of  your  Society  ? — Not  until  it 
is  made  out  that  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany do  not  fulfil  their  duties.  *< 

47.  Do  you  see  any  objections  to  joining 
deputies  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  with  members  of  your  Society, 
to  examine  candidates  as  general  practition- 
ers ? — ^I  do  see  many  objections  to  such  a 
course.  Until  a  better  understanding  sub- 
sists between  the  three  branches,  I  appre- 
hend that  a  board  so  composed  would  be 
generally  disputing  and  wrangling,  and  that 
the  apothecaries  would  have  no  chance  at  all 
with  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 

48.  Has  there  not  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  to  look  upon  apothecaries  as  an 
inferior  branch  of  tne  profession?— I  very 
much  fear  that,  as  the  general  practitioner 
may  be  presumed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
both  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  those 
two  bodies  would  attempt,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  to  depress  still  lower  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  general  practitioners, 

49. — If  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Act  of 
1815  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  how 
far  would  it  be  supported  by  your  Society  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

50.— Ought  not  all  general  practitioners 
to  be  eligible  to  a  general  medical  council  or 
board  ? — I  really  can  see  no  objection. 

51. — Ought  not  n  person  licensed  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  be  privileged 
to  exercise  his  profession  throughout  every 
part  of  the  United  Empire?— Yes,  I  think 
so,  mnd  to  be  eligible,  as  medical  officers,  for 
efection  to  county  infirmaries,  jails,  &c. 

52. — Has  your  Society  any  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  board  of  examiners  may  law- 
fafiy  examine  candidates  on  midwifery  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  great  doubts. 


Dm.  GEORGE  MANN  BURROWS 
Examined, 

53.  You  formerly  acted  as  chairman  to 
the  General  Association  of  Apothecaries  and 
Surgeon  -  apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales? -I  did. 


54.  Was  the  Act  of  1815  occasioned  by 
the  proceedings  and  petitions  of  that  Asso- 
ciation ?— Unquestionably. 

55.  Was  the  Bill  passed  in  such  a  shape  as 
the  Association  approved  of  ?— Not  exactly. 
The  Act  differed  very  much  from  the  pro- 
posed Bill ;  however,  the  Bill  drawn  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  was  submitted  to 
the  Association,  and  we  assented  to  it,  find- 
ing that  we  could  do  no  better.  The  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  the  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Association,  was  made  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  Bill  was  also 
most  strenuously  opposed  by  the  chemists 
and  druggists,  but  they  withdrew  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  clause  reserving  to  them 
their  rights. 

56. — On  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  disposed  to  carry 
the  statute  into  effect  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  public  interest? — Undoubtedly  so, 
generally  speaking,  but  it  required  some 
trouble  to  convince  them  of  the  course  they 
ought  to  pursue.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  come 
upon  them  by  surprise ;  for  although  they 
had  solicited  the  Bill,  yet  I  am  sure  the 
greater  part  of  them  did  not  know  the  im- 
portant duties  and  powers  which  had  de- 
volved upon  them. 

57. — Is  the  course  of  study  enjoined  by  the 
examiners,  making  allowance  for  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  have  to  contend,  credit- 
able to  them  ? — Highly  so.  When  the  court 
of  examiners  first  began,  they  were  quite 
aware  that  students  in  general  were  not  pre- 
pared for  a  very  rigid  examination;  and 
therefore  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
more  limited  range :  but  since  that  period 
they  have  very  properly  required  a  much 
more  complete  examination,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  effective  one. 

58. — ^W'ould  not  the  appointment  of  some 
licentiates  of  the  Society  to  be  examiners 
be  a  proper  measure  ?  —  Undoubtedly.  It 
would  be  proper  even  to  make  a  selection 
of  examiners  out  of  the  whole  profession. 
By  restricting  themselves  in  the  way  they 
have  done,  the  Society  have  not  had  so  good 
a  court  as  they  might  have  had. 

59. — Has  not  the  Society  selected  for  pro- 
secution men  of  the  largest  practice,  and 
left  the  most  ignorant  unmolested  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

()0. — Must  not  that  be  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  their  being  guided  in  their  choice  of 
objects  for  legal  proceedings  solely  by  the 
representations  of  individuals,  generally  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  rivalry  and  private  in- 
terest ? — I  admit  that,  of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  must  be  partial  iu  their 
selections. 

61. — What  does  each  prosecution  cost?— 
I  have  heard  that  it  costs  300/.  or  400/. 

(;2. — So  that,  unless  to  the  right  of  prose- 
cuting yon  superadd  enormous  fundis.  the 
present  plan  of  putting  down  unqualified 
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praetitiiMwr*  will  not  nicncd  ? — It  i(  odI; 
<'heck  upou  them. 

63.  Should  you  pr«fcr  thM  a  board  of  < 
uinincn  nppoiiited  to  examine  candidal 
dnirouB  of  Iteeoming  genenj  practitione 
ihould  consiit  of  geneml  iiractitioncrs  a 
pointed  by  the  Society  of  Apothecariei; 
of  mcnibcra  ajmointci)  acvcnlly  liy  t 
Apothecaries  and  the  Collegci  of  Surgeo 
aud  Fliyiiciant?— I  have  ever  been  of  o] 
nion  thit  thoio  who  intended  uaraui 
cither  hiunch  of  the  profcMion,  should 
clamincd  br  that  bodj'  to  which  they  inte 
to  bcloni;:  Itecaiise,  having  Uved  a  gn 
tn«ny  yrnn  in  London,  1  am  aware  of  t 
Jealouiy  that  r.iiiis  between  thoio  diffcrc 
branrhtd;  nii:]  therefore  I  conceive  that 
bnaiil  coni]>o:cd  of  DrAUKTnicALlv  off 
kiTE  ele.mcktu  would  not  do. 

61.— If  a  power  of  tcjiilaling  the  educ 
lion  of  Rcneral  praciitioncn  were  ciitruit 
to  the  Cullcgo  of  Phyucians,  would  oth 
inteieiti  than  Ihuic  of  Iho  general  prac 
tloner  be  coniulted  ! — I  think  that  the  Cc 
leee  u'ouhl  be  very  much  disposed  to  loi 
after  their  onn  iiiterestii,  and  Ifart  thatt 
lAt  gmrrat  preeiiliomra  ea  viueh  at  th 
eonld  aul  qf  lit  gvftlion.  I  have  alwa; 
found  the  phj-aiciaii  look  upon  the  gcnci 
practitioner  as  Lis  inferior. 

GS. — What  ojiiniun  do  you  entertain  i 
npiirenticohips.'— I  think  that  a  Ave  ycai 
npjircntiueihip  i*  necessary.  But  two  < 
three  yenm  are  aufflciont  for  acquiring  i 
tho  knuwkilicu  wliU-h  the  npolhccary's  shi 
1)  caiiablu  of  com  luunier.  ting.  There  is 
inorul  Roo'I  to  he  derived  Iroia  it :  for 
liBVD  kuou'u  youiig  men,  at  tlie  age  otai. 
teen  ur  M'ventei.'n,  who  had  come  to  Lo: 
d(>n  to  ntii'iiJ  thu  hospital,  completely  li 
aniiy  from  the  I'oursc  of  sluily  pretcrihi 
for  thciii,  and  ruined.  It  it  much  better  i 
keep  theri)  under  the  master,  acquiring  ii 
furninlion  in  his  hotue,  tiiau  tukt  tlicmloo 
tijioii  the  public,  lodo  as  tiiey  jilcaic  whi 
Id  the  bosjiitali. 

Cli. — Itut  does  it  ncecsiarily  follow  thi 
they  would  he  let  looic  upon  tliu  publlu  i 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen? — [t  doei 
beciiiice  the  class  of  iitrtona  who  bring  ii 
their  sons  as  genet  nl  prnctilimien,  cnnnt 
afford  to  kecpthcni  at  school  after  the  age  i 
(iKtccn.  ^^  hat  are  they  to  do  from  sixtec 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  at  whieh  tatter  a; 
tbry  ought  to  come  to  the  hospital?  Hut  i 
every  parent  will  regard  an  apjircnliccslii 
■I  a  more  udvantagious  midu  of  ditiposin 
of  his  son.  ]  cannut  nil  why  the  l^cistatui 
■hould  intrilcrc,  and  eoinpel  parents  to  a[ 
{Hcntice  thiinons. 

67. — Do  you  <'on^ider  nmiy  anil  navy  siii 
ecnnv,  ftlK)  have  nut  served  an  apprcntico 
shiii,  nn  exeefitioii  lo  tlienilc  of  apprentice 
ship ?-- After  iheyhavohecn  a  niniiilerabl 
unnihcr  of  years  in  tlie  service,  they  acqnir 
a  great  deal  of  cxpcricnuc,  aud  it  would  b 


very  haid  ta  reMrtct  tfasm  fhtin  iiwimii 
cing  general  practke. 

68. — If  ronng  man,  not  KpprentiM^  U 
addition  to  the  customary  foar-ycM>'  oonrM 
of  education  in  the  University  of  EJinhntgh, 
«er«  to  pass  twelve  mnriths  in  leaning 
pharmacy,  why  should  they  not  bo  par- 
mlttcd  to  net  ns  general  practitronen  ?— If 
they  can  give  proof  of  that,  thct*  surely 
can  be  no  necessity  for  their  nndergcnng  ttt 
apprcniicealiip. 

6!^.— Were  a  graduate  at  Oxford  after- 
words  to  study  medicine,  and,  from  the  wotf 
of  fortune,  be  at  length  precluded  froM 
practising  as  a  phyiidao,  why  should  hs  ba 
prevented  from  acting  as  a  general  prvti- 
tiotier.'— I  see  no  reason  for  prerenttng 

"O — Ought  general  practitiancn  to  be 
permitteii  lo  charge  for  attendance,  in  pre- 
ference to  medicine  ?— I  think  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvement*  to  allow 
them  to  charge  a  moderate  feo  for  their 
visit*.  It  would  also  be  much  betlar  for 
their  patients. 

7!. — Tfou  were  for  many  yean  a  genenl 
practitioner  ?— Yes  i  I  retired  from  gcnmal 
practice  in  1814. 

72.— On  becoming  a  licentiate  of  the  Col- 
Itgo  of  Physicians,  were  you  required  lo 
retire  from  both  the  Collie  nf  Sutgeoni, 
and  the  Company  of  Apothecarir*  ?  — 1 
was,  by  the  rule*  of  the  College  of  Pbysi- 

73. —  On  retiring,  were  yuu  required  to 
pay  a  fine  to  both  ?— I  paid  a  fine  to  tba 
Coilcge  of  Surgeons,  and  a  fine,  1  beliare, 
is  payable  to  the  Society  of  Apothecatid; 
but  the  Intter  did  not  take  any  fine  from  m*. 

74.— In  spite  of  many  imperfection*  is 
the  Act,  do  you  believe  it  to  have  been  pro- 
iluctivcofadvantageito  the  public?  — 1  know 
it  from  my  own  personal  observation,  and 
I  have  hnd  the  gralificatinn  of  hearing  tbat 
ipinion  pronounced  by  very  competent  au- 
Ihinity  in  the  mciliial  profession.  I  say 
'the  gratiricaltoD,"  becauae  I  consiJer  my- 
letf  ns  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  ia 
iroilucing  such  on  Act. 

7.'i.— Arc  there  any  measure*  that  you 
vish  to  recommend,  with  a  view  of  ostttid- 
Dg  the  benefits  of  the  Apotbecatie*'  Act? 
— 'J'hcrD  i*  one  observation  that  I  would 
nake.  Whatever  court  of  examinen  ta 
ippointeil,  whether  it  be  of  the  thi*o  inoli- 
■nl  bodies  together,  or  of  the  three  sepataie, 
lo  teacher  of  medicine  in  cither  of  iha 
iranclies  shoidd  be  an  examiner. 

7(i.— In  order  to  place  him  shove  the  im- 
lutalion  of  any  selfish  motive?~Not  only 
hu  iiii|iutation,  hut  the  tcmptition:  for 
hrre  may  be  a  teinjitation  ;  and  I  eon  mif 
ccoiin/fargentlemtn  te/io  Aaeeiem  nfiiealNf 
I  Edinburgh,  and  who  Met  rtrtifd  thtir 
'tgrrH  thtrt,  br'mg  tuitequciUly  riyteltd  of 
tpotAfcarif-  HaU.  by  imagmitig  thai  Mrnt 
mmrilitm  muil  hart  txUted  (of  Kdinlmfk)s 
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and  I  IniTe  had  tome  opportunities  of  know- 
ing iAmt  men,  verjf  ipwrtmi  indeed,  hatte 
p^ieed  {at  Bdmttayh)  in  former  yeare, 
tkremgh  mtme  suek  eatue  09  fswHriitmu 

77, — Explain  more  distinctly  your  alln- 
lion  to  the  rejection  of  csitdidatet  who  had 
psuBcnl  at  Edinburgh  ?— When  I  was  an  ex- 
aminer, between  August  1815  and  1817, 
one  gentleman  came  before  me,  who,  accord- 
inff  to  the  tetiimoniala  he  brongki,  possesscfl 
every  requisite  qualification,  but  who,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  court,  was 
fonncl  most  deficient.  Indeed,  a  great  many 
other  gentlemen  who  have  taken  their  de- 
grees at  Edinborgh,  have  been  refused  the 
license  of  the  Hall ;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  their  havini;  possetl,  and  received  the 
degree  of  that  highly  respectable  IJnivcr- 
flity,  by  supposing  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing defective  in  the  course  of  their  cxami* 
nations. 

78.  —  Had  the  Edinburgh  gentlemen 
undergone  five  years'  apprenticeship  to 
apothecaries  in  some  parts  of  GreatBritain  ? 
— They  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  an 
examination,  I  presume,  without  showing 
their  indentures. 

7*J. — Would  not  one  board  of  examiners 
be  preferable  to  two  lioards,  for  cxaniining 
general  practitioners?— /</o  not  think  that 
the  baard  ottyht  to  be  a  joint  board  of  sur- 
geottg  and  apot/ietmriee. 

80.—  Should  all  candidate?,  desirous  of 
i}ecoming  general  practitioners,  be  examined 
ill  certain  branches  by  the  Company  of 
ATiotliecaric?,  and  in  other  branches  by  the 
College  of  Smgeons?  —  Yes.  The  two 
branehtt  of  practice  are  to  connected,  that  it 
is  clmott  itrtpoteible  to  separate  them. 


Ojr    THT    SERIOUS   EFFECTS    OF   CERTAIN 

SLIGHT  WOUNDS, 

AND  TBB  TREATMEKT   OF  TUR 

RESULTING   SWELLINGS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  Tuz  Lancet. 

Sir  :  The  Reports,  from  time  to  time  in 
The  Lancbt,  of  Ur.  Wallace's  Clinical 
Lectures,  have,  in  many  instances,  possessed 
great  interest,  and  presented  the  profession 
with  inforniatim  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, particularly  as  regards  that  gen- 
i!cman's  treatment  of  scalded  glottis  in 
children,  and  for  the  valuable  iustruction  I 
have  received  on  that  subject  I  beg  to 
make  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

But  what  I  have  just  read  in  Tun  Lan- 
CTT  for  May  28,  respecting  the  extraordi- 
nary case  under  the  head  of  "  Wounds, 
•eondngly  i>oisonous,  inflicted  by  a  cock,'* 
and  Dr.  Wmllace'ii  remarkf  thereon,  have 


certainly  not  a  little  amazed  me.  It  ap* 
pears  that  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  received, 
apparently,  two  slight  wounds  on  the  back 
and  palm  of  the  left  hand,  from  the  spurs 
of  a  cock ;  immediaiely  afterwards  he  felt 
pain  in  the  hand,  and  in  the  night  it  began 
to  swell,  and  continued  to  increase  for  four 
days,  until  it  was  puffed  at  the  palm  and 
back  like  a  boxing-glove,  attemlcd  by  red- 
ness and  inflammation,  which  extended 
some  way  up  the  arm,  and  a  flushed  cheek 
and  white  tongue.  On  this  ''curious  case" 
as  he  terms  it,  Dr.  Wallace  remarks,  "  How 
were  the  wounds  inflicted,  by  the  hill  or  by 
the  spur?  It  is  said  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  spurs."  Then  follow  the  subjoined 
extraordinary  comments : — 

"  Now  can  we  conceive  that  such  conse- 
quences would  so  immediately  have  resulted 
from  wounds  so  trifling,  if  they  were  not 
jjoisoned  wounds?  I  have  s'.'vcral  times 
seen  serious  injuries  rcsiUt  from  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  cock.  I  believe  it  has  never 
been  conjectured  that  a  cock  could  inflict, 
even  by  his  hill,  a  poisTtted  wound.  Yet  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  this. 
I  believe  that  any  animal,  when  enraged,  is 
capable  of  causing  a  wound  which  may  pre- 
sent more  or  less  " — more  or  less  ?  that  is,  I 
suppose,  according  to  the  quantum  of  poison- 
0U9  rage  the  animal  throws  in  at  the  time — 
"of  the  characters  of  n poisoned 'wowrA" 

Then  comes  a  case  in  confirmation  of  this 
view:— "Wc  have,"  and  gravely  the  lec- 
turer says  it,  "at  this  moment  an  example 
in  thf  house,  of  a  wound,  apparently  poi- 
soned, having  been  inflicted  on  a  woman  by 
anottier  woman's  bito  on  her  finger."  But 
it  U  an  id  that  the  wound  in  this  chilJ  was 
caused  by  the  spur  of  the  cock.  Aye,  by 
the*;/«r  not  the  bill.  How  could  a  poison- 
ous rage  aftect  the  sptir?  As  the  Doctor 
truly  suys,  "  This  increases  the  difliculty  of 
explaining  matters."  A  case  for  the  twelve 
judges. 

Now  is  not  this  the  very  witchery  of  sur- 
gery, ju'st  as  wo  have  in^itances  in  these  en- 
lightened parts  of  ours,  of  sores  and  dis- 
eases being  produced  in  pigs,  cows,  horses, 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  what  is 
termed,  and  seriously  believed  in  by  many, 
"over-looking"  and  "ill-wishing,"  and 
which  nothing  can  cure  but  "  charming," 
for  which  there  are  numerous  professor:^  of 
high  repute  and  great  practice  ?  But  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  case  if  we 
view  it  in  a  natural  way.  The  boy  bad  re- 
ceived the  injury  four  days  before  this  re- 
port was  made  upon  his  case.  Dr.  Wallaco 
iays  great  stress  upon  the  wounds  being, 
apparently,  slight.  "So  slight  were  they 
thai  they  did  not  bleed,  nor  can  you  now 
detect  where  they  were  seated"  The 
wounds  might  have  appeared  slight  to  the 
boy,  or  to  those  about  him,  at  the  tine  of 
infliction,  but  they  might  not  be  leys  scrioua 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  especially  that 
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on  the  palm,  the  lource,  no  douht,  of  the 
stilnjequent  injury.    From  the  anatomical 
«tructure  of  the  palm,  under  the  integu< 
roentu,  wc  know  that  from  apparently  very 
filight  causes,  vory  ^serious  mischiefs  may 
orine,  and  no  instriinient  is  more  likely  than 
the  spur  of  a  cock,  to  produce  such  mis- 
chiefs.   The  cuticle  of  the  palm  is  thick, 
and  the  parts  beneath  arc  elastic  and  yield- 
ing.    A  smart  stroke  of   the  spur  might, 
therefore,  penetrate,  and  injure  some  deep- 
seated   nrrvous    tissue   or  tendon,  almost 
without  leaving  the  slightest  outward  ap- 
penratice.    As  to  such  a  wound  not  bleed- 
tag,  the  very  circumstances  would  prevent 
such  iin  occurrence.    The  spur  might  irotfn</ 
deeply,    though  not    enter   deeply,  by   its 
thicker  part  pressing  down  the  elastic  and 
yielding  structure  of  the  palm,  whilst  the 
extreme  point  only  might  penetrate,   but 
yet    wound    deeply,  for    the  reasons  just 
stated;   when,  if  any  small  vessel  were  di- 
vided, the  drop  of  blood  so  produced  would 
be  conflncd  inwardly,  by  the  portion  of  the 
|»alm  regaining  its  natural  state,  and  acting 
ns  a  vah'o,  facilitati'd  in  eflfecting  this  by 
the  otili(|iu*  flirei'tion   of  the  curved  spur. 
1  havr  nivHclf  known  a  deep  puncture  made 
with  a  ('(ick's  npur  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
whcri!  viMV  Ncritius  conatMinences  followed, 
witltnnt  the  slivliteiit  appcarnncu  of  bloud 
upon  Ihf  fntl  iiiflirtinn  of  the  wound,  just 
UN  11  finrli.ir  iimy  b.;  tbruHt  into  a  dropsical 
ubildinrti,  wifliritit  II   drop  of  blood   being 
piotlif  r>|,    So  iiho  a  pin,  without  any  bloud 
lclto'.uiiK.  iiiiiy  bi'foici'd  tiirough  the  linger. 
'   an  iin  nli M  wbii'li  Imppeni'd    to  myself 
\\\ir\\  I  wir.  .iJMMit  llftt'on  years  of  age,  while 
nt   pi  ly  in   till*  nnrNcry.     In    an  instant   1 
lilt  II  NliUmb  l•(•ll^ation.  but  not  the  smallc^vt 
M  liNiitioii  of  t\w  prick  of  a  pin,  and  shortly 
Allrr,  to  iii\    iiMtonishini  nt,  i  discovered  a 
viiy  long  pin  fitickiiig  <liiet'tly  through  my 
iUnr,ft\     On  witbdniwiiig   it,    bcarccly  any 
in.iik  wiiH  prn-i-pliiilc;   and  none  whatever 
in  un  liorii  or  two  after.     Neither  pain,  nor 
heat,  nor  icdnr«M,  nor  any  ill  effects  what- 
4.'vc-r,  itiov;  fioiii  thik  really  curious  accident. 
Kilt  ib<*  ivvf  IX-  of  all  this  might  have  taken 
l«Uf",  Hii#l  ](/('k  jaw  and  death  might  have 
H'l-ii   tUi'.   r'i!i»«;f|uence,   and    all,    as    ^as 
pr'/'.<d  in  tiii-.  instance,  without  the  slight- 
vnt  out.'.atd  i:.j-iry  being  discoverable.     So 
tbs*.  i''  'ori'  I  tide  that  a  wound  is  slight  be- 
in  ije<:  it  •! •*<.'«  not  OieeJ,  or  shows  no  external 
iu'yiiy.  i.:  contrary  to  experience-,  and  un- 
ft'iiXi'HJ,  jii!>t  as  1  have  known,  at  pigeon- 
fefi'.otjiig  n.atchcri,  a  small  shot  penetrate  to 
th'.boiic,  ov(.i;i  man's  eyebrow,  with  scarcely 
fcfjy   pc'iccptibie    external    mark.    Such    a 
^tjiM-l  over  the  eyebrow,  just  where   the 
f.t#'.  fc  J!}  ic'flecrtcd  from  the  orbit,  occasioned 
'.'>:. ^.'!.  fable  er)i>ipelatouMintlammationaiid 
'.'/.I  :r:'.iiiional  disturbance. 

^  .i.u  '/.aif,  probably,  the  state  of  things 

«.  *'-    '..  T«:  Ltiori;  lis.    That  some  nerve  was 

t-*«  .  ,  .-'td  by  the  point  of  the  spur,  the 
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!  fact  of  immediate  pain  being  felt  strongly 
corroborates.    Just  as  much  apparent  iiyiiry 
we  may  see  from  apparently  muck  tligktir 
causes.    In  the  left  hand  of  a  lady  in  Eng- 
land, a  tingle  gnat  bite  has  caused  the  whole 
band  and  fingers  to  swell  up  ''like  a  boxuig- 
glove,"  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  save 
the  most  serious  consequences,  the  wedding 
ring  was  cut  through  wiUi  a  pair  of  bone- 
nippers.    From  gnat-bftes,  and  in  London 
too,  1  have  known  a  gentleman  to  be  obliged 
to  wear  his  arms,  from  their  highly  inflamed 
and  swollen  state,  in  a  sling  for  several  days. 
From  the  same  cause  I  have  seen  the  face, 
in  several  instances,  so  swollen  as  to  pro- 
duce total  blindness.    All  this,  however, 
may  favour  Dr.  Wallace's  notion  of  *•  poi- 
soned wounds,"  the  bites  being  yuaf-bites. 
But  the  same  results  may  occur  from  bug- 
bites  and  from  leech-bites,  where  neither 
poison,  nor  rage,  nor  any  other  such  thing, 
was   ever*  d'rbamt  of,  mtfch  less  "conjec- 
tured "  and  apparently  believed.    The  same 
effect  may  follow  the  stinging  on  the  back 
of  a  child's  hand  from  ncttle-s.  where  poison 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  nettles  certainly 
do  not  lose  their  tempers,  and  get  into  a 
"poisonous  rage."    Where  is  the  poison  in 
those   very  often  formidable  cases  which 
originate  in    the  simple  rupture  of  sonic 
muscular  or  other  fibre  of  the  leg,  in  step- 
ping over  a  gutter,  or  whilst  making  other 
extra  effort,  and  where,  at  the  moment,  the 
person  falls  as  if   he  had  been  shot,  the 
whole  limb  frequently  becoming  highly  in- 
damed,  discoloured,  often  enormously  en- 
larged, and  a:dematous?     But  if  there  be 
such  things  as  poisonous  cocks  and  hens, 
and  rattlesnake-biting  women,  in  Ireland, 
the  fact  should  be  regularly  inquired  into, 
and  not  rest  on  simple  belief,  however  high 
the  authority  for  the  coigecture. 

One  word  as  to  the  practice  adopted  in 
this  case. 

1  consider  that  the  hot  fomentations  and 
poultices  were  wrong.  If  the  wAo/e  limb 
had  been  put  under  light  uniform  compres- 
sion, by  tlie  accurate  application  of  proper 
rollers,  having  no  "joins"  in  them,  but 
being  torn  from  one  piece,  and  of  a  right 
width,  and  so  kept  under  compression  by 
the  renewal  of  fresh  bandages  as  the  swell- 
ing subsided,  being  constautly  moistened 
with  acetated  ammonia  lotion  and  tincture 
of  opium,  thus  acting  as  an  additional  sup- 
porting integument,  continually  adjusted  to 
the  subsiding  swelling,  matter  would  not 
have  formed,  the  serous  deiiositions  would 
have  been  absorbed,  and  the  hand,  instead 
of  remaining  in  an  unwieldy  condition  for 
weeks,  would  have  regained  its  natural 
state  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  the 
exhibition  of  a  few  slight  mercurial  altera- 
tives only  being  necessary  in  addition. 
Upon  this  point  1  am  authorized  to  speak 
from  very  extensive  experience.  la  all 
case;f,  gencialiy  speaking,  it  is  dcsiiablc  to 
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avoid  tbe  formation  of  matter,  and  in  many 
insumcet  that  prevention  it  of  the  greatest 
moment,  as,  for  instance,  in  formations  at 
the  hack  of  the  neck  under  the  scaJp,  about 
j')int3.  &c.  More  than  thirty- sue  years  ago 
1  adopted  the  cold  evaporating  treatment, 
a9«»istod,  in  the  first  stages,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  eighteen  bandages,  even  in 
co.npoun  i  fractures,  whilst  house  surgeon 
of  the  MuItUeteje  Ilofpitai,  and  with  the 
greate^it  8ujcc:(s.  11  jc  fomentations  and 
po  dticei  may  bo  ths  more  convenient 
practice  to  the  sttrg^nn,  but  at  a  practice 
\t  \tt  barb-irous,  mtsciiievous,  and  ofteutimcs 
fital  tn  the  paticiic.  I  remain.  Sir,  your 
obedient  buuibic  scrv'aufc. 

Samuel  Young. 
Sbatta,  East  Looo,  Cornwall,     ' 
June  1:5,  W6(i. 


charged,  and  little  notice  was  taken  of  her 
case.  It  was  utterly  impossi'ile  that  it 
could  hive  b2en  romoved  with  succajs 
since  she  became  a  i>atient  of  mine,  which 
was  for  the  Idst  eighteen  mouths  of  iier  lie, 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Gboome. 
Whitchurch,  June,  1836. 


DR.   JGFFREYa*    CASE    OV 

TUMOUR  OF  THE   HIP. 

7b  ike  Editor  qfTu%  Lancet. 

Sir:  Having  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
Dr.  Jiffreys*  statenient  of  the  case  of  tn- 
nioiir  (<iee  Lancet  of  June  25,  page  429) 
\vl«i.-h  was  U!ii?cr  my  immediate  notice,  I 
bfg  t )  otter  a  few  remarks,  which  may  tend 
U\  reniler  it  still  more  iutercsiing  and  satis- 
factory lo  your  render*.  The  tumour  J  s^-nt 
to  London  for  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  cf  Surgeons,  where  a  ca^t  of  the 
whole  liml>  was  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  liy 
Mr.  Clit.  and  preparations  of  sec.i.ms  of 
the  ori^iial  were  made,  tbc  tumour  hewing 
cf  tco  ^rcat  nia^nititdc  tn  be  prc!»ervcd  en- 
tire. Mr.  Chfc  iiilbrnis  me  that  an  cx.'imine- 
linu  of  thcpuTS  Jihowed  hypci  trophy  of  and 
di*|>o«ition  and  ail)Uuiir.oud  maimer  in  the 
siilicutiinco'is  ti<fue  of  the  ih'gh,  wliich  had 
bct-onie  there  by  pro  ligions'y  enlarged,  mea 
surir 
1 

nervations,  at  the  pn^st  riDttcm  ex;;ndnation 
I  iiotii-cd,  when  leuioving  tbu  tumuur,  a  lew 
houri  after  death,  tha'.  a  great  morhid 
change  liiid  taken  plac*  i)0t}i  in  tiie  muscles 
and  the  boiie^.  The  hitter  ha  I  become  so 
soft  that  the  pelvic  bones  were  easily  cut 
through  with  ilic  kiiil'e;  the  sime  change 
was  observed  in  the  luml)ar  vcrtchra'.  Tiie 
muscles  wcic  so  altrrcd  in  thtir  structure 
that  they  could  not  be  discovered,  except  on 
the  abdomen,  where  they  were  easily  dis- 
tingnishet),  and  hnd  ruther  a  healthy  ap- 
pesimi.ce.  Dr.  Jeffreys  speaks  of  the  pro- 
iNibility  of  the  ti;mnur  being  removable  when 
it  first  appeared.  Such  an  opportimity  oc- 
cuiTpd,  a<  the  poor  woman  was  in  the  Salop 


Tdmour  removed  jiY  Mr.  Li9ton.«- 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Lang kt.— Sir:  1  ob- 
serve that  Dr.  Jeffreys,  -in  alluding  to  other 
caies  of  extensive  tumour,  in  his  letter  of 
last  week,  has  not  mentioned  the  immense 
tumour  which  is  in  our  museum,  fully  equi- 
valent in  weight  to  that  of  Hoo  Loo,  and 
similarly  situated,  which  was  removed,  and 
eucce*4(fulty,  by  our  prolesior  of  clinical  sur- 
gery, Mr.  Linton.  The  man  is  now  in  |)er- 
fcct  health,  and  able  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
The  case  was  narrated,  and  illustrated  by 
an  engraving,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal  some  years  ago.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  seiTaut, 

An  Old  Student. 
London  University,  June  27th. 


SPLINTS  AND  TIGHT  BANDAGES  IN 
FRACTURES  OF  BONES. 

To  the  Editor  qfTnn  Lancet. 

Sir:  Perhaps  your  acknowledged  lihc- 
raliry  and  anxiety  for  all  the  interests  of 
6cionce  and  the  profession,  will  allow  me  to 
make  on  observation  or  two  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Inglis's  rather  confident  reply  to  my 
**  strictures**  on  his  case  of  fracture. 

However  the  learned  Doctor  may  plume 
himself,  1  must  maintain  that  his  reference 
to  his  casc-b'jok  leaver  the  business  just 
\Nhcieit  was.  On  the  l^t  of  March  there 
were  two  fiactnrcs  of'the  thigh-hone;  one 
si'iiple  in  the  lower  third,  **  the  other  below 
luring  H'tm?  Jec-  in  cjrcuinfercnce  «t  the!  the  ^rcat trochanter,  at  which  #ertf/'a/ splin- 
.trgtat  pirt.     In  addition  to  Mr.  Clilt's  oh-    ters  coull  be  ili»tinctly  felt."     On  the  ninth 

day  t'»c  lower  fracture  was  united,  but  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  connninuied  f;ac* 
tui  e  above  ?  "  The  8|)lintcrcd  pieces  of  bone 
arc  fi  It  rubbing  against  each  other  with  the 
usual  graliny  noise.'*  Now,  Sir.  what  is 
menncd  by  the  usual  grating  nois:  of  the 
splintered  pieces  ?  What  but  the  crepitus 
ot  a  recent  fractnie,  before  the  softening  of 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  Ot^'ore  the  effusion, 
not  of  callus  merely,  but  of  the  nidus  for  ita 
deposit?  And  yei  we  are  inronned  that 
in  a  couple  of  days  more,  bovh  fractune 
wcr?  imitcd.  I  nsk  is  this  probable?  Is  it 
possible?  In  cnndour  1  umst  confess  that 
this  rapidity  of  curative  action  throws  rn 
air  oldoulit  over  the  whole  case,  which  is 


Infirmary  for  some  months  wheii   it  was  u')t  ulicvi'd  I  v  a  reference  to  thj  gentle* 
firs*    perceived  5   however,   she   w^s    dis- '  man's  case-book. 
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MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  IN  ACTIONS  FOR  ASSAULT. 


It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these 
"  strictures"  he  anonymous,  as,  indeed, 
how  little  criticism  is  otherwise ;  it  is  only 
requisite  that  they  he  founded  on  facts  and 
reasoning.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
I  hazarded  my  former  notes  on  reading  the 
case  under  consideration.  I  did  not  enter 
into  the  relative  merits  of  either  mode  of 
treatment.  I  ohjcctcd  to  what  seemed  a 
physiological  impossibility,  that  a  crepitat- 
ing comminuted  fracture  could  be  united  in 
two  days. 

After  all,  the  method  advocated  by  Dr. 
Inglis  is  not  altogether  new.  It  has  long 
been  practised,  more  or  less,  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Dublin ;  nor  docs  it  indeed  differ 
much  from  the  treatment  by  splints,  when 
that  is  properly  instituted ;  for  how,  let  mc 
aslc,  docs  a  limb  laid  up  in  splints,  Jreely 
etahionedf  differ  from  the  same  limb  ad- 
justed according  to  the  "  new  system  ?**  The 
conditions  of  the  fractured  member  are  very 
nenrly  similar.  In  fact,  the  objections  urged 
against  splints  apply  more  properly  to  their 
alMi^e,  than  to  their  use.  That  abuse  in 
thi.s  city,  nt  least,  is  not  as  common,  nor  as 
injurious,  as  is  imagined,  for  the  fractured 
limbs  are  not  tortured  with  severe  pressure, 
as  Is  ot'ccn  objected.  By  judicious  padding, 
the  pressure  extend;*  generally  along  the 
lim!),  and  is  only  of  that  degree  requisite  to 
ensure  a  proper  retention  of  the  bones  in 
situ.  I  huvu  indeed  once  seen  a  fracture  of 
the  leg,  where  a  number  of  small  splints 
were  tightly  bandaged  around  the  limb,  and 
had  never  been  removed  for  two  months; 
the  fracture  was  united,  indeed,  but  the  leg 
was  sadly  wasted  and  excoriated.  This, 
however,  was  a  rare  case ;  it  emanated  from 
the  celebrated  gentry  of  Manchester.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.R.C.S.I. 

Dublin,  June  22,  1836. 


principle— ^who  sees  that  splinti  of  any  kind 
can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  that  effect 
is  opposed  to  the  design  of ''  freely  coshion- 
ing."  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Radley's  per- 
severing practice  was  the  total  and  com« 
plete  abandonment  of  splints  and  tight 
bandages.  Wholly  freed  firom  those  in* 
cumbrances,  important  facilities  for  using 
evaporating  lotions  are  obtained,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  muscles  to  displace  the 
fractured  portions  is  completely  subdued. 
The  cases  now  on  record  bear  important 
evidence  to  the  fact,  that  the  forcible  re- 
straint of  splints  is  not  only  useless,  but 
absolutely  injurious  to  the  injured  limb. 
Yet  the  doctrine  of  splints  has  never  been 
preached  aauttiy  other  gnumd  than  that  of 
pressure,  whether  local  or  general. 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES   IN  CASES  OP 
PERSONAL  INJURY. 


The  writer  says  that  "the  method 
advocateil  by  Dr.  Inglis  is  not  altogether 
new."  True.  The  first  cases  of  fiacture  of 
long  boncii,  treated  without  splints  and  tight 
bandages,  were  made  public  by  Mr.  War- 
drop,  amongst  his  other  truly  simple  and 
invariably  judiciuus  modes  of  treating  dis- 
ea^jes  and  accidents,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  Mr.  lladley  suffered  the  practical 
illustrations  furnished  by  the  metropolitan 
surgeon  to  escape  his  notice,  and  dwelt  on 
the  subject  in  bis  graphic  and  impressive 
papers,  as  a  new  one  in  niedieal  records. 
Dr.  Inglis  caught  the  spirit  of  the  revived 
prop;  s  lis,  and  advocates  the  plan  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  importance  of  carrying  it 
into  full  effect,— not  practising  it  *'more  or 
less,"  ai '*  in  the  hospitals  of  Dublin,"  but 
with  the  courage  of  one   who  acts  upon 


7b  the  Editor  (/The  Lakckt. 

Sia :  I  am  induced  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  medical  profession  to  a  case  which  I 
apprehend  is  of  frequent  Oix:nrrence,  and 
which  I  feel  requires  some  remedy.  I  allude 
to  their  being  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  in  cases 
of  assault,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a 
fair  remuneration  for— not  their  evidence 
as  ordinary  witnesses,  but  as  profenUmal 
directors  of  the  judge  and  jury,  as  to  the 
extent  of  injury  inflicted.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  tradesman,  who  had  had  a  conflict  with 
his  neighbour,  walked  into  my  surgery  with 
fractured  nasal  tranes,  and  a  well- bruised 
face.  I  dressed  his  wounds,  and  requested 
to  sec  him  again.  I  heard  nothing  more  uf 
him,  however,  for  about  six  weeks,  when 
one  Saturday  evening  an  attorney's  clerk 
called,  and  delivered  a  subpoena  for  my  at- 
tendance at  the  Guildhall  on  the  Monday 
folloN^iag.  I  attended,  and  the  affair  was 
adjudicated,  and  on  my  inquiring  of  the  at- 
torney concerning  my  expenses,  he  told  ine 
that  he  had  received  no  instructions  to  pay 
me,  and  added  that  he  had  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  own  bill  paid.  How- 
ever, he  advised  an  application  to  his  client, 
which  1  have  made,  but  >^'hich  has  hitheru) 
been  resisted  on  the  plea  that  I  have  no 
claim.  Now  1  should  like  to  know  whether 
I  hax'o  a  legal  claim  for  my  attendance  at 
Guildhall  or  not.  In  short,  whether  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  comficls  a  profes- 
sional man  to  give  up  his  time  to  attend  a 
court,  and  deliver  a  professional  opinion, 
without  ensuring  him  an  adequate  remuoe- 
ration.  If  it  do  the  law  ought  to  be  changed, 
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f  this  I  contfder  a  fit  time  to  moot  the 
stion,  as  I  apprehend  that  a  clause 
;ht  be  added  to  the  MeiHcal  Witnesses 

now  in  progress,  without  causing  delay 
difficulty,  and  which  would  place  the 
ter  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  also  detira- 
that  some  easy  process  should  be  iosti- 
ffl  for  the  recovery  of  such  reinunera- 
y  for  I  again  repeat  that  the  medical 
::titioner  goes  into  court,  not  as  a  will- 
wiinetttio  state  what  he  saw  as  a  ])er8on 
»  was  present  at  an  assault,  or  the  in- 
ion  of  an  injury,  but  on  compultion^ 
:Tk  he  is  required,  and  by  his  professional 
wledg^  alone  he  is  enabled,  to  point  out 

extent  of  mischief  done.  I  am.  Sir, 
r  obedient  servant. 

Inquisitor. 
ondon,  June  21, 1836. 

,♦  We  regret  that  the  law  is  in  the  con- 
>n  which  ha9  been  explaiucd  by  our  cor- 
»ondent,  but  with  regard  to  the  grievance 
uedtion,  we  must  wait  for  a  more  favour- 

opi>ortunity  than  the  present,  as  an  at- 
pt  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Medical 
nc:*ses  Bill  to  remedy  the  grievance  of 
ch  he  complains,  would  hazard  the  suc- 

of  that  measure.  It  should  bo  rccol- 
^d  that  a  great  number  of  persons  be- 
in^  to  various  professions  and  trades, 
not  devoid  of  pleas  whereon  to  found 
lar  claims  for  redress.  It  is  one  of  the 
ts  which  we  are  ail  of  us  occasionally 
^c^  to  pay  for  the  pure  administration 
ustice  in  our  courts  of  law. 


BEMUNBEATION   OF 

[EDICAL   ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tuk  Lanckt. 

IB, :  The  persevering  manner  in  wliich 
follow  up  every  object  which  your  ac- 
and  correct  judgment  conceives  to  be 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  medical  pro- 
ion,  and  the  brilliant  results  which  have 
nded  your  efforts,  entitle  you  to  the 
mest  gratitude  of  every  member  of  that 
fession,  however  humble  he  may  be. 
1  yon  increase  the  oiiligation,  by  doing 
u;t  of  justice  to  that  ill-rewarded  and  un- 
rteously  treated  class  of  men,  medical 
»tants,'by  giving  insertion  in  your  valti- 
;  Journal  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  hard- 
>s  which  the  majority  of  them  patiently 
er  from  the  illiberality  and  parsimony 
their  employers,  though,  to  this  harsh 
iduct,  1  am  willing  to  concede  that  there 
honourable  exceptions. 
The  general  practitioner,  aided  by  your 


eloquent  and  potent  pen,  is  at  this  moment 
strenuii:8ly  struggling  for  his  rights  and 
privile^^ts,  and  is  unquestionably  justified  in 
exposing  and  seeking  legislative  redress 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 
*'  Aliena  vitia  in  oculis  habemus,  &  tergo 
nostra  sunt."  But  has  it  not  too  frequently 
occurred,  that  his  own  conduct  has  been 
I  marki^d  by  similar  unfairness  and  acts  of 
sordid  fivarice  in  the  treatment  and  pay* 
ment  of  his  assistant,  who  is  but  one  grade 
(if  that)  inferior  to  himself.^  How  many 
highly  qualified  young  men  are  daily  to  be 
found  |>erfunning  the  most  important  medi- 
cal duties,  not  only  in  the  parish  pauper  de* 
partment  of  their  employers  (for  this  de- 
partment is  invariably  attended  to  by  the 
visiting  assistant  in  the  country),  but  in  hit 
more  lucrative  private  practice,  where  the 
receipts  amount  to  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  for  the  most  paltry 
salaries,  —  horresco  rrfertns^  —  under  some 
j  auspicious  circumstances  for  perhaps  fortji 
\ pounds!  Is  this  a  just  copppensation  for 
his  arduous  sen'ices,  or  is  it  a  liberal  appre- 
ciation of  talent,  expensively  and  labori- 
ously cultivated  }  Is  it  not  a  stigma  on  the 
general  practitioner,  that  be  stands  soli- 
tary among  the  scientific  professions  in 
thus  poorly  rewarding  his  less  dependent 
brethren  ?  At  the  present  period,  those 
generous  members  of  the  healing  art  who 
employ  assistants  to  share  and  relieve  their 
toils,  cannot  but  see  a  true  picture  of  their 
own  conduct,  when  they  look  into  that  of 
the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  as  pursued 
towards  themselves.  They,  too,  have  taken 
the  Tnost  greedy  advantage  of  an  overrun 
profession,— of  the  numerous  nee<1y  un- 
employed applicants  who  arc  compelled  to 
accept  appointments  on  any  terms,  so  that 
they  do  but  relieve  their  friends  from  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  procure  a  temporary  shield 
against  the  shafts  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence. 

But  I  am  anticipating  what  I  wish  to 
leave  in  better  hands,  and  to  see  enlarged 
u|K)n  in  your  useful  col u urns.  May  I  flatter 
myself  that  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  long 
ill-paid  and  neglected  class  of  men,  will  in- 
duce you,  Sir,  to  '*  lift  up  your  voice"  in 
their  cause?  I  might  then,  with  many 
others,  hope  to  see  the  medical  profession 
arouse<l  to  the  ado]>tion  of  a  more  generous 
conduct,  and  to  behold  the  senior  branches 
more  honoured  and  regarded,  and  the  junior 
more  respected  and  belter  rewarded. 

Firmly  relying  upon  your  excusing  this 
intrusion  on  your  notice,  and  on  the  noble 
spirit  with  which  you  use  your  pre-eminent 
talents,  to  obtain  *'  tribute  for  those  to 
whom  tribute  is  due,"  I  subscribe  myself 
your  obedient  servant, 

Unvs  S  MuLTIt. 

June  23, 183G. 

2  H  2 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  VERONrS  CHILD. 


REPLY   OF  MR.  VERONI  TO 
MR.  BEMNGTON. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Lancet. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  request 
the  inscrrioii  of  my  answer  to  Mr.  Bcning- 
ton'a  reply  lo  my  pharges,  in  the  cas?  of 
my  poor  child,  i  hViVife'bccn  compelled  to 
fbrCi^o  any  hopes  of  impartial  attention  and 
inquiry  into  the  case;  for  the  tribunal,  to 
the  verdict  of  which  I  was  compelled  to 
■ubmit,  is  that  of  a  Committee  of  Almoners, 
trho  "  support,"  as  they  say,  "  all  their 
officers,"  anl  my  child's  case  is  not,  in  their 
Judgment,  to  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
parents  of  tbcir  delusion  in  believing  that 
Christ's  Hoicpital  is  an  asylum  for  cliilJrcn 
wheie  education  and  domestic  comfoits  fit 
for  human  beings,  arc  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  th«)  founder. 

1  am  sure.  Sir,  that  the  exposure  of  mis- 
statements, such  as  those  which' Mr.  Ben- 
ini^ton'tf  replies  contain,  becomes  a  duty  on 
my  part,  and  I  solicit  your  attention  to  ])a- 
ra^iaph  first  of  the  letter  in  The  Lancet 
of  Juno  4.  Mr.  Ueuington,  in  that  para- 
graph, says  that,  **  on  the  6th  of  May,  a 
jrovernor  asked  leave  to  present  a  memorial 
from  me."  This  U  untrue.  A  governor,  just 
as  the  president  was  about  to  rii^c,  demanded 
to  knov  if  he,  the  treasurer,  or  the  al- 
moners, were  in  posaeasion  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  tlie  then  silting  general 
meeting,  and  not  to  tltem  or  the  almoners  ? 
And  the  admission  was  most  reluctantly 
made,  ns  also  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
kept  from  that  general  mectinr-,  for  the  pri- 
vate consideration  of  the  ahnoacr.^,  or,  in 
other  word*,  tras  intended  to  Ifesiipprrxsed. 

Mr.  n.  also  says',  "  On  tho  l:Uli  cf  May  I 
attended  the  Conmiittee  of  Almoners,  when, 
in  my  presence,  Mr.  Veroui  read  his  me- 
iHbtial."  This  is  uiiij>*,<f?»ft>fj^octation 
o'f'llmplicity  in.tlL^attcnipt  to  confonud  my 
memorial, '>vffi<?l>'f'^d  been  afortni^;lit  hefore 
ill  the  al-noncrs'  hands,  with  a  mere  jmper 
of  meiiiorandinns,  held  t^cn  in  my  hand  to 
r.ssi-it  nie  in  giving  my  evidcnie,  is  palpable, 
bir,  thf  onlij  memorial  ever  produced  or^  pre- 
$*n(ed  by  me  tras  that  of  \chich  Tiii-^LANCEr 
conia  iiM  a  most  exact  coif i/,  andyjrl  Uening- 
ion  knows  it .'  Tru'^,  the  moijnorial  does  not 
n;r  did  co.itain  any  charges  or  insinuut'.ons 
iij^ainst  Mr.  B.'s  moral  rharacier,  and  Mr. 
U.  H'-'ver  would  have  f(  und  me  S'ich  an 
enemy  as  he  has  been  to  himself,  in  alludin.; 
to  ihi-m  in  any  ether  place  than  where  the 
rHar^es  could  l:ave  bocn  met,  an  1,  if  untru", 
disproved.  No  charc:os  ve.c  o-nitton  fr.)'n 
the  memorial  when  it  wa^  p  »!•  isherl  in  Thk 
Lanci.t,  l)i:t  the  chnr^^cs  lo  \Nliiehhc  al- 
lu  lc>  cim*?  out  sin  ply  i:i  tbi  i'.)ro\viiit:t!ia  i- 
r.?r:  Wiiiic  I  was  uu.j«r  ex  unit. a*  ion  1  was 
asied  moit  pointedly,  if  I  ha  I  any  other  r.lle- 
gac!cn  t'j  m:;l:e,  or  knew  cf  any  further 


matter  proper  for  the  almoners  generally  to 
know.'  To  which  I  replied,  that  i  had 
heanl  of  an  enorn.ous  consumption  of  spirits 
uud  sirup  of  orangc-pccl  (I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  say  how  Urge)  since  Mr.  B.  had 
had  charge  of  the  medical  stores.  1  stotcJ 
that  1  had  had  the  report  from  a  goy^nor, 
to  whom  it  had  been  told  by  one  of  the  most 
active  almoners  then  present,  who  admitted 
that  he  had  believed  and  been  instrumcnud 
in  circulating  that  report. 

Mr.  Benington  truly  says  that  his  adrice 
was  that  I  should  abstain  from  »ccing  my 
child ;  hut  that  advice  I  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low, from  the  fear  that  he  would,  as  he  had 
done  bef  >re,  speak  harshly  and  thrcateniugiy 
to  my  child,  for  crying  for  the  indulgence  of 


seenig  me. 


He  St  ites  also,  that  he  saw  my  child  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  ot  bis 
death.  I  defy  him  to  prove  it.  He  tayi 
that  he  saw  him  at  half  past  ten  a.ro.  on 
that  day.  It  is  untrue;  he  promised  to  be 
there  at  nine.  He  did  not  come  until  twelve. 
It  is  false  that  my  evidence  before  the 
coroner  ditfered  in  the  main  facts,  or  in  any 
essential  degree,  from  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  my  memorial,  or  from  my  oral 
evidence  before  the  almoners;  and  I 
willingly  give  Mr.  B.  the  benefit  of  the 
(luibbb,  that  the  regret  the  jury  expressed, 
because  he  had  *'  not  allowed  me  to  see  wy 
child  before  his  death,'*  was  not  a  part  o^ 
and  registered  in,  the  verdict.  Even  con- 
sidered as  a  con)ment.  agreed  to  l>etweea 
the  twelve  honest  tradesmen  of  HertfonI, 
working  earncatly  in  their  avocations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  Benington  \sill 
hardly  think  that  expression  cf  regret  S3 
palatable  as  a  present  of  plate,  to  reward 
him  fur  his  share  of  the  "  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  all  persons  connected  with  the 
hospital,"  which  my  child  receive*!. 

Divr^tinj^  myself  as  f.»r  as  I  can,  of  the 
foci. n(;s  which  my  unfortunate  loss  is calca- 
lated  to  excite,  I  do  say  that  I  consider  that 
the  manner  i.i  which  thiy  institution  ii 
conducted,  has  been,  if  it  be  not  still,  a  rank 
otlence  against  justice  and  humanity,  and 
tlint  every  parent  who  cx|»ects  from  a  pre* 
scntation  for  his  child  a  valuable  )>enefit,  ii 
more  likily  to  be  disippointed,  and  have,  as 
in  my  case,  a  wound  inflicted  on  his  own 
consscioncf  thioughout  life. 

Had  the  Charity  Commissioner  been  sit- 
ting at  the  period  of  my  child's  death,  I 
woul  I  have  had  his  body  disinterred,  and  a 
new  inve^ti^a^ion  institutcrl.  I  approhcnd 
that  by  ^^o  doing  I  could  have  served  the 
co'un  unity,  f.>r  the  rc-cxamination  wcn.M 
have  ha  I  the  efl'ect  of  exj.Osing  the  utior 
wa  »t  of  feeling  in  a  holy  of  men, -fathers 
Ihev  ohl  1  ni)t  b;»,— who  conl  I  give  the  sob 
meJicnl  cha/i^e  of  400  children  to  one  who 
ha:l  not  p  oved  his  knowlcd.'O  of  their  dis- 
eases, an  I  who  couM  only  say  th  it  he  had 
set  n  the  practice  of  St.  J)ariMo.o»tew*4  I£(t9* 
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rherc  children  arc  not  admitted  v^ith 
rciinury  diseajeii.  1  am,  Sir,  your 
It  servaut, 

P.  Z.  E.  Veroxi. 
rcat  Titchfleld-street,  June  27 , 1 83G. 


)UBLIN  EXAMINATIONS. 


"o  the  Editor  o/Tm  Lancet. 

As  you  seemed  inclined  to  do  full 
to  tfac  constitutional  conduct  of  Mr. 
nt  F.  White,  allow  me  to  put  on  re- 
other  noble  act  of  his,  which  I  am 
h1  you  have  not  noticed  before  this. 
e  ]a;it  half-yearly  examination,  this 
tative  gentleman  thonp^ht  fit  to  ap- 
wo  gentlemen  as  examiners,  whom 
re  not  improperly  designated  "crimp 
its  to  the  College."  They  performed 
uties  for  some  time,  when  in  came 
Bil  inquisitors,  \vhercaiK)n  a  kind  of 
age  took  place;  for  the  crimp  8er« 
usurping  under  the  fiat  of  the  pre- 
declared  the  class  to  he  all  good 
d  true,  while  the  real  Simon  Pure 
J  one  man  to  be  '*  fit  for  caution," 
cautioned "  he  must  be,  from  what 
I  deponent  saith  not.  The  case  ha^ 
much  talk  among  us,  but  withoul: 
1  our  "  talk  "  is  of  little  eflfcct  here, 
ir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Studens. 
in,  June  21,  1836. 


ICAL  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE 
STROUD  UNION. 


'o  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

I  regret  that  my  time  has  been  so 
ccupicd  as  to  prevent  mc  from  for- 
;  this  communication  earlier.  You 
3  a  wish  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  nnmes 
5  medical  men  who  accepted  the  dc- 

tcrms  proposed  by  the  Strond  Board 
dians.  I  therefore  send  them,  with 
authentic  inforiLaiion  which  I  have 
lablcd   to  glean.    They  arc  as  fol- 

rd  B.  Gardner,  of  Cainscross. 

im  Gardner,  of  Painswick. 

cs  W.  Turner,  of  Minchinhampton, 

es  Lowe,  ditto. 

Driver,  of  liisley. 

Thomas  Stokci<,  of  Nailsworth. 

last  named  gentleman  has  been  ho- 
y  acquitted  from  tljc  stigma  of  the 
ig  disgracelul  contract,  lie  having 
he  overture  to  attcud  the  parish  cf 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  re?pcct- 
'gcous,  an  offer  which  was  niade  in 


utter  ignorance  of  the  system  about  to  he 
ailopted,  immediately  on  discovering  which, 
Mr.  S.  addressed  n  letter  to  an  official  quw- 
ter,  expressive  of  bis  decided  disapiiratHi- 
lion  of  the  proceeding.  ITie  Boards  liONycver, 
adhered  tu  his  former  proposal,  and  he  felt 
in  honour  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  a  former  medical 
meeting  as  to  non-co-operation,  with  th^ 
traitors  to  the  profession,  have  been  ^  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  as  regards  Mr.  Stokes* 

totally  rescinded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  body  of  in'ofessional  medical  lecn  In 
this  neighbourhood  we  feel  highly  Indebted 
to  you  for  your  manly  exposure  of  the  sy^ 
tern  on  this  occasion. '  I  am.  Sir,  acnnstaat 
reader,  T.  P. 

Stroud,  June  21,  1836. 

%*  As  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
letter  would  subject  us  to  at  least  five  ac- 
tions for  libel,  it  has  been  excluded  from 
motives  of  precaution. 


THE    LANCET. 


London,  Saturday,  July  2, 1836. 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  Palmer,  the  newly 
electee!  member  for  Essex,  presented  a  pe* 
tition  signed  by  four  surgeons,  three  clergy- 
men, and  twenty-nine  gentlemen  and  highly 
respectable  tradesmen,  complaining  of  the 
inadequate  measures  which  had  been  takeu 
for  providing  the  sick  poor  of  the  Union  of 
Chipping  Ongur  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance.  It  appears  from  the  statement 
contained  in  the  petition  that  the  Union 
consists  of  twenty-six  parishes;  that  the 
districts  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  contain 
not  less  than  2C0O  persons,  who  receive  pa- 
rochial relief;  that  the  cottagers  are  scat- 
tered at  immense  distances  tbroughont  this 
department  of  the  Union;  that  some  of 
the  paupers  have  to  send  eight  miles  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  and  afterwards  to  send 
again  the  same  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
the  medicine  prescribed;  that  a  contract, 
nevertheless,  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Guardians  and  the  medical  practitioner* 
in  which  the  latter  has  undertaken  the  whole 
of  the  medical  duties  in  the  districts  num- 
bered 2,  3,  4)  and  5,  during  three  quarters  of 
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a  3rear,  for  the  tnm  of  <mo  hundred  and  cle- 
ren  poundi;  and  the  petitioners  concluded 
bj  confidently  expressing  a  belief  that  the 
nott  dreadful  consequences  would  result 
from  the  engagement  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.PALMVR,  like  others  before  him.  was 
restrained  l>y  the  noise  and  impatience  of  the 
House,  from  denouncing  the  system  at  any 
length.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
flnbject  of  medical  contracts  in  the  Unions 
vHI  be  brought  before  Parliament  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  and  that  a  committee  of  inquiry 
will  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  present 
mode  of  providing  medical  relief  for  the 
tick  poor  iu  this  kingdom. 


Tna  arrogance  of  the  persons  who  have 
asserted,  more  than  once,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Ouanlians  of  the  Stroud 
Union,  and  their  masters,  the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners,  had  made  suitable  and  hu- 
msne  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor  in  that  Union,  has  received  a 
most  appropriate  rcbuflf.    The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Stroud,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  independent  medical  practitioners  of 
England  and  Wales,  are  indignant  at  the 
Insult  which  has  been  offered  to  them  in 
the  proposed  terms  of  the  Guardians  and 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and,  most  pro- 
perly, have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Cobcmittce  op  In- 
4UIRY  into  the  present  system  of  parochial 
medical  relief,  and,  better  than  all,  have  for- 
warded their  petitions,  for  presentation,  to 
the  Noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  whose  supremacy  is 
the  only  one  which  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
■ioners  are  compelled  to  recognise.    Mr. 
PouLiTT  ScROPB,  also  member  for  Stroud, 
has  been  requested  by  the  petitioners  to 
.rapport  the.  prayer  of  the  petition.    The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  taken  a  deep  and  most 
praiseworthy  part  in  this  question.  We  with- 


until  a  future  period,  the  condnding  portioii 
of  the  letter,  and  the  name  of  the  writer :— - 

To  the  Editor  qf  Tan  Lamcit. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  to  yon  a  copy  oft 
petition  which  has  been  signed  by  all  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  residing  within  the 
Borough  of  Stroud,  to  he  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  petition  bss 
been  forwarded  to  Lord  John  Rusbbll  for 
that  purpose,  and  akoaletter.toMr.Scro)>c, 
requesting  his  support  upon  the  occasion, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  who  has  so  ably  defended  the 
profession  against  the  odioni  contract  sys- 
tem, under  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act, 
will  on  its  presentation  say  what  he  consd- 
ders  to  be  necessary  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. With  the  transaction  en  the  Wheaten- 
hurst  and  Stroud  Boards  of  Guardiani,  yoo, 
Sir,  are  fully  acquainted.  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, say  more  on  the  subject  except  this, 
that  the  Commissioners  have  sent  down 
another  gentleman  (with  a  letter  fniro  Mr. 
Chadwick,  the  Secretary)  to  take  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  &c.  to  the  Wheatea- 
hurst  Union,  stating,  as  a  recommendation, 
that  he  would  accept  the  office  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  former  medical  attendant, 
namely,  at  about  ninepence-halfpenny  each 
per  year.  Is  this  fair  towards  the  medical 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  It  It  just  to- 
wards the  poor  afflicted  creatorea  who  are 
obliged,  from  poverty  and  disease,  to  be  the 
8ul>Jccts  of  medical  treatment?"    •    •    • 


The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  it 
is  alleged  by  our  correspondent  that  the  pe- 
tition "has  been  signed  by  all  the  physi- 
"  cians  and  surgeons  residing  within   the 
"  borough  of  Stroud."    If  the  statement  be 
correct, — and  we  place  the  most  implicit 
reliance  on  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  oar 
correspondent,— what  is  to  be  aaid  of  the 
conduct  of  those  persona  who  now  stand 
self-convicted  of  baring  acquiesced  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Guardians  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  pauper  medical  dob  ? 
Before  we  give  insertion  to  the  petition  of  all 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  borough  of 
Stroud,  we  shall,  for  the  third  time,  print  the 
audacious  and  insolent  mandate  which  was 
addressed,  by  the  Board  of  Gnardiana,  con- 
jointly  to  the  physicians,  targeons,   and 
paupers  of  the  Stroud  Union.    This  docu- 
ment cannot  be  seen  by  the  profeaskm  too 
frequently.    The  Commissionen  and  Gnar- 


hold,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  dians  have  committed  themtdvet  too  ftr  to 
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recede.  The  oondiictof  the  whole  of  them 
it  enre  of  being  inveetigAted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  it  it  probable  that 
too  amall  a  remnant  of  the  pruetU  session 
of  P^Uament  remaina  in  which  to  effect 
that  pnrpoae.  Here»  then,  for  the  third 
time,  we  insert  tliis  vile  mandate,  and  we  do 
most  earnestly  entreat  of  the  profession 
that  they  will  bestow  upon  it  tlie  closest  and 
moat  aearching  attention  :•*> 

MANDATE  OF  THE  GUARDIANS 

TO  TBS  FHTtlCtAirS,  aVBOIONS,  AND  PAU- 

psbs  of  thk  strood  union. 

''Stboud  Union.— Medical  club. 

"  1.  Ererj  person  contribnting  regularly 
during  health  and  sickness  a  small  annual 
snm,  SHALL  be  entitled  to  medical  attend- 
«ief  .  tmeHeineif  and  applianeee  iff  every  de- 
eerif^Um^ 

**  2.  The  terms  of  sabscription  SHALL 
be  as  follows: — 

For  an  individual  maintaining  himself 

or  herself  3s.  a  year. 
For  a  man  and  his  wife,  48.  a  year. 
For  each  child  of  a  family,  if  one  be 

stthecribed  for  all  must,  6d.  a  year. 
For  every  person  in  the  same  iamily 
above  the  age  of  1 6,  2s.  a  year. 

"  3.  Every  married  female  belonging  to 
the  Medical  Club  SHALL  be  able  to  UN- 
SURE medical  attendance  in  ANY  ca«c 
of  midwifery,  by  paying  the  Rum  often  shil- 
lings seven  days  at  least  before  she  require 
SDchatd. 

**  Every  contribution  is  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly and  in  advance,  namely,  on  the  first 
Saturdays  after  March  25,  June  25,  Sept.  25, 
Dec.  25. 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Stroud 
Union  will  give  no  regular  ealariea  to  medical 
i^Uertj  but  they  will  contribute  to  the  medi- 
cal club  for  those  persons  whom  they  con- 
skier  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that 
they  cannot  make  a  provision  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  names  of  those  persons  will 
be  inserted  in  a  list,  to  be  called  the  '  Pau- 
per Schedule,'  copies  of  which  will  be  de- 
posited with  the  overseers,  and  attached  to 
the  cbarch-door  in  each  pariah.  But  it 
should  be  understood,  that  no  able-bodied 
man,  nor  any  persons  capable  of  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  will  be  placed  upon  the 
pauper  schedule. 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  having  come 
to  an  unanimous  determination,  that  they 
will  noty  unless  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, provide  medical  assistance  for  any 
peraoas  whose  names  are  not  inserted  in 
the  Pauper  Schedule— such  persons  are 
eamettly  requested  to  take  advantage  of 


the  meane  thme  held  out  to  them  fff  providing 
/or  thenuehet  in  cate  qfeickneui  and  they 
will  take  notice,  that,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
medical  attendance,  the  assistance  then 
given  to  them  will  be  a  loan,  which  they 
will  be  required  to  repay  as'  soon  as  they 
get  weU. 

"  V  It  ia  EXPECTED  THAT  ALL 
THE  MEDICAL  GENTLEMEN  IN  THE 
STROUD  UNION  WILL  FORM  MEDI- 
CAL CLUBS ;  and  those  persons  who  join 
them  before  June  25,  are  not  in  any  wav 
restricted,  but  may  subscribe  to  that  medi- 
cal gentleman  they  prefer. 

"  Stroud,  May  13,  1836." 

On  the  issuing  of  thb  authoritative  and 
scandalous  document,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  medical  practitioner  in  Stroud 
to  resist  the  menaces  of  its  authors,  and  to 
spurn  with  indignation  and  contempt  the 
command  which  was  hurled  at  them  to  in- 
stitute a  medical  club  on  the  terms  specified. 
By  what  law  were  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Stroud,  or  of  any  other  place,  to  be  co* 
creed  into  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement 
which,  though  such  an  effect  might  not 
actually  liavo  been  intended  by  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Bill,  yet  must  operate  to  the  de- 
struction—aye the  destruction — of  the  ne- 
cessitous poor  in  the  new  Unions.'  llie 
medical  practitioners  of  Stroud  know  full 
well  that  this  frightful  result  miiHt  arise  out 
of  the  "tender"  and  "club"  systems.  It 
is  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  forwarde<l  the  following  peti- 
tion to  Lord  John  Russell,  the  member 
for  the  borough,  for  presentation  to,  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  third  paragraph 
it  is  stated  that  the  evils  have  increa«^cd 
under  the  new  system,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  that  increase  u  clearly 
given  by  the  petitioners: — 

PETITION    FROM    THE    WHOLE   OP   THE 
MEDICAL    GENTLEMEN  OF  bTKOTD. 


"  To  the  Honourable  the  Common*  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land^ in  Parliament  aesemlfied, 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed practitioners  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  residing  in  the  borough  of 
Stroud,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 

"  Showeth,— That  your  petitioners.  In 
common  with  the  great  body  of  medical 
practitioners,  have  long  felt  the  evils  result- 
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ing  fmm  the  pnu*tice  of  oontmrtincr,  more  petitionen  for  t!:e  ppirit  and    intelligence 

e*pediUly  tor  tender,  for  the  medical  attend-.  ^j^^.lj  they  have  manifesud  on  lhi«  occa- 
ance  on  the  iii-k  poor  m  iiaruhct.  > 

"  That  on  a   changf*  of  »y*tem   being ,  »>on-    A  corresiKmdent  asks  ••  if  the  Editor 

generally  a'k>2itetl  in  the  aihnlnbtration  of /<  of  The  Lancbt.  vho  has  so  long  boasted 

the  Kborla^-*,  it  ^^  t»'e  «||cctaiion  ofi„^  j^j^  ^        principles,  can  feel  hiuiielf 
yoiir  petitioners  that  ihw  practice,  at  once  {  •!:•«• -u  |uii»vi|ns«.  *.««  *«7v*  uu<ib«u 

hdnrioiis  to  the  poor  and  i;e:oj;atoiy  to  the  "justified  in  hdliliiig  up  to  obloquy  and  ex- 

prrfrtr^i.n,  would  h.-.ve  been  discontinue.  I.       «  ccralion  the  conduct  of  his  brother  re- 

••That  \OMr  petiiioneni  ha%*e  seen.  «ith  .  ,  .      ^       „  ^     ^       ^       , 

wgrct,  that  the  PoiirLitv  Coniii.ii.ioneis|  *  fwiners.  the  Guardians  of   the    Stroud 


liare  taken  no  str  |is  to  remove  the  cvih  com- 
plaineil  of.  On  the  contrary,  those  cviU 
bare  inrrrascd  under  tl  e  nev  svi^tcm. 

**  That  alihnugh  the  Commitsiniicrs  have 
ded^rtrd  it  not  to  be  obl'-gator)*  on  Uodnls 
of  GuardidOi  t-i  accept  the  lowest  tcudei 
that  may  lieoflered,  yet  it  is  notorioits  iliat 
■m*h  hitrest  tcndir  is  gene  rally  nccepteiK 

**That  in  providing  ior  the  caro  of  the 
akk  pcior,  the  ou*y  gu4rAiitC4-  whiih  Boanis 
of  Giianliaiis  ca:i  pocscss  for  the  pmiM-r 
peifomuuireof  that  daty  mill  be  found  to 
coiisi»t  in  I  be  appoiutment  of  men  of  knoan 
re*prctabiUry  and  cs|ierifnce  as  iiieeiical 
practi:i«*ncr«,  an  ohjett  nhii-h  is  not  likely 
to  he  attained  under  ibe  presi*ni  s\  »tcni 

•*  That  ibc  diScoliy  of  aflbrdiiiV  n  edical 
assi»ta*ice  to  the  poor)  is  n>urh  inciej.sed  li*.- 
the  divi>ion  of  Uniona  into  rery  large  dis- 
tricts, and  tbe  appoiotnient  in  them  of  a 
kss  nnmbcr  cf  medical  offic^ri  than  under 
the  old  at  stem. 

••  That  the  regnlatkm  by  which  the  reller- 
ing  cflFcer  is  cooslitated  judge,  as  to  whe- 
ther tbe  indispo*itk>n  of  a  pnnpcr  is  suffi- 
ricntly  serious  to  r^uire  niedicnl  relief,  is 
likt-ly'io  he  vrry  iiO"iious  to  the  health  ol 
tbe  poor,  and,  consequently,  tu  increase, 
vnuovetsarily,  the  labour  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant 

**  That  yonr  petitioners  are  far  from  wish- 
lag  their  Interests  to  be  considered  in  op|K)- 
aitkm  to  those  of  the  rate-payers.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  Arndy  convinced,  that 
•COBOiny  in  the  parochial  expenditure 
vill  ba  promoted  by  the  furnishing  of  good 
mad  Bumcient  medical  attendance  to  sick 
paupers  {  and  they  are  further  convinced 
that  this  ol\)ect  is  not  likely  to  be  generally 
attained,  when  rates  of  remuneration  are 
oiteieil,  \Khich  are  so  utterly  inadequate,  in 
fHum  for  the  skill  and  attention  required. 

Yowr  iietitioners  therefore  pray,  that  your 
iMourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  appoint 
m  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  present 
qfstem  of  affording  nietliml  relief  to  sick 
paupers ;  and  into  the  propriety  of  ado|iting 
«ny  ohnngc  In  the  same. 
**  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  prny,  &c." 


**  Union  ?  "    We  utterly  repudiate  such  a 
broibeihood.    In  discussing  all  queslious  of 
geneial  or  n:edical  jioHcy,  it  is  not  our  prac« 
lice  to  nfer  to  individuals,  hut  to  piinciples, 
and  :n  applx  Ing  the  correcting  hand  of  re- 
form to  abused,  no  violationa  cf  juvticc,  or 
oflfences  against  humanity,  ai  c  S|iared,  timply 
liecao^e  it  ntay  bitppen  that  they  have  lieen 
lierpctratcd  by  pci  sons  who  have  assnii.ed 
the  style  and  litlc  of  **  i cformcrs."    If  the 
Guanlians  of  the  Stroud  Union  be  actually 
r^ormcrff,— in   accordanco  with    the  usual 
meaning  of  that  tcim, — we  trust  that  there 
are  only  a  very  few  of  that  class  of  indi* 
vidnals  in  the  empire.     We  have,  in  truth, 
ye  t  to  learn  that  the  principles  of  reform  are 
in  any  respect  identified  \vith  aspiritof  pcr« 
secution.  whether  it  l)e  direc.cd  against  the 
i^ick  i:oor  cr  the  medical  practitioners  of 
England.    The  Gnanii-ms  mu^t  know  that  it 
is  not  in  the  po\^er  of  a  nic'ical  i^rarfi  i  m-r 
to  attend  a  poor  man.  and  snpiicri  him  wiili 
medicines,  in  case  of  sickniss  on  tlie  terms 
specified  in  tbe  prospectus  of  the  club.    If 
the  whole  of  the  i>oor  within    the   district 
were  contpelled  to  subset  i!.e  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  a  bead,  the  coi.tacts  would 
necessarily   afsumc    a  far    dlflcrent  com- 
plexion; but  it  niUst  always  be  boine  in 
mind  that  the  .sulisciipticR  is  perfectly  cj;- 
tional.  and  we  believe  that  expericnee  \^ill 
prove  that  not lc£s  than  one- half  ef  the  sub- 
scribers will  be  entered  cu  the  l>e)oks  as  tbe 
subjects  of  medical  tieatmcnt  during  thu 
year.    These    engagnncnti   force    nicilicil 


practitioners  into  a  situation  which  they  al- 
Vliat  answer,  we  should  like  to  ki^ow,  'n   ways  should  shnr.,  atr.I  fi(;m  which,  if  thry 
Hbe  given  to  the  &tat(m!ent«  and  arguments  once  enter  upon  tlieni,  it  is  impufisible  for 


«  vHHi  are  exhibited  in  this  document  ?    For 
iwn  parts  wc  feci  most  grateful  to  tho 


them  to  escape  without  injur}'  to  the  utility 
and  respectability  of  their  prcfcf  sion.    How 
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stands  the  case  between  the  respective  par- 
ties? The  surgeon  undertakes  to  attend, 
many  miles  from  his  residence,  a  sick  pau- 
per, for  two  shillings  a  jfpur,  to  famish  the 
afflicted  person  with  leeches,  plasters,  and 
bandages,  and  to  perform  whatever  medical 
services  may  bo  necessary,  for  the  sum 
named.  A  memberof  the  Board  of  Guardians* 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  member  of  his 
family,  becomes  ill.  He  may  reside  in  the 
same  town  or  village,  or  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  medical  contractor,  and,  with- 
out feeling  much  confidence  in  the  person, 
ho  may  nevertheless  be  induced  to  send  to 
him  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  Four- 
teen visits  are  made  by  the  surgeon ;  medi- 
cines are  sent  in  fourteen  times.  'What  is 
the  amount  of  the  bill?  A  sum  varj'ing 
frcm  one  to  six  or  seven  pounds.  In  many 
instances  it  would  amount,  and  doe^i  amount, 
to  twenty  pounds.  -  What  must  be  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Guardian  of  the 
poor  when  he  runs  orer  the  items  cf  the 
bill  and  sees  the  sum  total  ?  One  of  two 
things  he  is  forced  to  believe, — that  the 
ttiedical  practitioner  has  been  guilty  of  rob- 
bery,  either  with  respect  to  liis  own  pocket, 
or  with  regard  to  the  Just  and  undoubted 
claims  of  the  sick  poor.  When  the  Guar- 
dian, therefore,  calls  oh  the  surgeon  for  the 
purpose  of  i>aying  his  account,  some  such 
colloquy  as  the  following  is  the  result  of  the 
interview :  — 

GvARniAN.-^!  have  called  to  discharge 
my  debt,  but  I  don't  understand  the  accomit. 
There  is  something  very  wrong  in  the  mat- 
ter. Mrs.  G.  and  myself  think  that  the 
charge  is  enormous,  and,  to  speak  plainly, 
1  certainly  won't  pay  /Ais  bill. 

ScRGEON. — ^The  charges  arc  usual.  No ; 
they  are  beiow  the  usual  charges. 

G0ABOIAN. — ^What!  You  attended  my 
child  exactly  fourteen  days.  You  called 
fourteen  times, — certainly  not  twenty.  You 
sent  medicines  every  day,  I  admit;  some 
plasters  and  a  dozen  leeches,  and  your  bill 
amounts  to  four  pounds  seventeen  shillings. 

Sue  o«  ON.— Well! 

GrABDiAN.— TTe//!  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  wf//,  sir? 

SuEGEOX.^ilfNin,  sir?  Wliy  that  my 
chu^  is  extremely  moderate. 

GuA]u>iAN.^I  am  amazed !    If  possible, 


the  declaration  you  have  just  made,  tavonrs 
more  of  insult  than  does  your  bill  of  i^jus- 
tice. 

SuRo  Rox. — I  do  not  understand  yon. 

Guardian. — Do  not  mtdersiend  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  make  you  then.  Look 
you.  Am  not  I  a  Guardian  of  the  poor  in 
this  district,  and  have  you  not  entered  into 
a  contract  with  me,  to  supply  the  sick  adult 
poor  at  two  shillings  a  head,  and  the  sick 
children  of  the  paupers  at  sispence  a  bead, 
with  all  the  requisite  medicines  and  attend- 
ance,  for  the  entire  period  of  one  year?  and 
you  well  know  that  half  of  the  persons 
whom  you  have  engaged  to  attend  and  snp* 
ply  with  medicines  at  this  price,  reside  up- 
wards of  five  miles  from  this  town.  My 
chil^has  been  ill  only  fourteen  days.  My 
house  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  own 
door,  and  you  have  sent  in  a  bill  amounting 
to  four  pounds  seventeen  shillings !  Now, 
sir,  if  that  charge  be  a  just  one,  in  what 
terms  am  I  to  characterize  your  engagement 
with  respect  to  the  sick  poor  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  adequately  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices which  you  perform  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  am  1  not  justified  in  denomi- 
nating your  demand  against  me  an  extor- 
tionate one  ? 

Surgeon. — The  cases  arc  different. 
*  Guardian.— Explain  in  what  the  dif- 
ferences consist. 

Surgeon. — I  shall  do  no  such  thing. 

Guardian. — ^Then  at  least  have  the  jus- 
tice to  answer  me  one  plain  question.  Is 
the  rate  of  payment  allowed  by  the  club, 
sufficient  ?  Does  it,  in  fact,  secure  to  the 
poor  the  requisite  medical  care,  and  the 
necessary  medicines,  when  they  are  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  ? 

Surgeon.— I  shall  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Guardian. — Your  refusal  stamps  upon 
my  mind  the  conviction,  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  a  fraud  with  regard  to  myself 
or  of  the  grossest  cruelty  and  injustice  rela- 
tive to  those  unfortunate  beings  over  whom 
the  law  has  designed  that  I  should  be  a 
humane  and  merciful  protector. 

The  separation  of  the  parties  after  an 
altercation  of  this  description,  is  productive 
of  no  advantage  to  the  surgeon;  on  the 
contrary,  a  still  more  matured  reflection  on 
the  part  of  the  "  Guardian,'*  would  esta- 
blish permanently  in  his  mind  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  medical  practitioner  who 
could  thus  conduct  himself  with  respect  to 
two  sick  persons  thus  severally  circum- 
stanced, was  wholly  unentitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  either  of  them.  On  observing, 
therefore,  bow  extremely  detrimental  must 
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Ito  th«  iron  rale  of  the  Poor-Law  Commii- 
•ioneri  to  the  Qtilit  j  of  the  practice  of  roe- 
^dne,  how  extensively  it  must  detract  from 
the  heneflto  which  the  professon  of  that 
science  can  confer  upon  the  community, 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  empire 
have  heen  called  upon,  and  nohly  are  they 
answering  that  call*  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  into  the  legisla* 
tore,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves 
of  a  grievance  wUch  has  become  altogether 
onendnrable. 


Thk  readers  of  Thk  Lamcst  were  some 
weeks  since  apprized  of  the  strait  in  which 
flM  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
was  placed  by  the  labours  of  the  medical 
reformers,  and  the  project  for  establishing 
an  university  in  the  Metropolis.  They  have 
also  been  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
twistings  and  curvations  by  which  the  eel- 
backed  gentleman  thought  with  his  friends  to 
•scape  from  his  awkward  and  cramped  po- 
sition among  the  medical  corporations.  The 
prospect  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the 
MX  of  his  own  ruinous  temple,  and  the  sur- 
vonnding  decaying  structures  of  his  brother 
corporators,  drove  him  to  the  expedient  of 
renovating  the  interior  of  his  dwelling,  in 
order  that  the  strengthened  walls  might  be 
enabled  to  resist  the  daily-increasing  "  pres- 
•are  from  without."  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly estimated,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
pairs  was  announced,  in  the  hope  that  the 
pressure  which  was  weighing  down  the 
building,  would  be  stud,  at  least  for  a  time. 
In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  proper 
form  and  dignity  in  the  repairs,  a  "  Council 
of  Reform  "  was  appointed,  on  the  motion 
of  the  President's  bosom  friend  and  coadju- 
tor. Dr.  Seymour,  seconded  by  Dr.  Cham- 
Bras.  The  members  of  the  Council  were 
soventeen  in  number,  including  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  four  Censors  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  first  duty  imposed  on  this  body 
was  that  of  reporting  to  the  College  who, 
among  the  Licentiates  of  the  institution, 
eould  be  regarded  as  persons  who  might 
Judiciously  -  be  admitted  forthwith  to  the 
Fellowship.  Accordingly,  on  this  day  week, 
Batarday,  Jane  25,  a  meeting  of  the  College 


was  held  to  receive  flie  nomlnatkms  of  the 
Council,  when  a  list  of  i&fteen  Lioentiates 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  with  the  recom* 
mendations  of  the  Council  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  gentlemen  announced. 
The  following  are  the  names  and  places  of 
sojourn  of  the  selected  persons  :— 

Sir  Alvxandkr  CmiCRTOK,  Irdand. 
Dr.  FowLBB,  Salisbury. 
Dr.  W.  Wright,  Norwich. 
Dr.  S.  Crawvoro,  Bath. 
Dr.  Forbes,  Chichester. 
Sir  Matthew  Tiernbt,  Brighton. 
Sir  Charles  Clarke,  Norfolk. 
Sir  William  Burnett,  Somerset  House. 
Dr.  Farre,  London. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Hume,  Apsley  House* 
Dr.  James  Gordo v,  Finsburjc-sqaare. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  London. 
Dr.  LococK,  London. 
Dr.  HoDGKiN,  Guv's  HospitaL 
Dr.  Roderick  Maclbod,  Paternoster- 
row. 

The  list  was  read  with  great  rapidity,  and 
we  found  some  difficulty  in  reporting  the 
names,  but  the  above  list  may  be  received 
as  perfectly  correct  The  Fellows  were 
then  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  immtHati 
admission  of  the  whole  of  the  parties  named, 
into  the  Fellowship.    Vjfoa.  this 

Dr.  Cholmelet  rose,  and  intimated  that 
"  he  was  altogether  taken  by  sorprise  on 
*'  this  occasion,  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  how 
*'  to  act.  Here  was  a  list  of  names  read, 
<*  which  ho  had  scarcely  heard,  and  instead 
"  of  time  being  given  to  deliberate  on  the 
**  propriety  of  electing  the  several  Licentiatei 
"  proposed  by  the  Council,  the  Fellows  were 
"  called  upon  to  vote  for  them  at  once, 
**  forthwith.  The  College  was  completdy 
'*  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasloa,  and 
*'  for  himself  he  could  not  but  observe  that 
"  there  was  a  complete  muster  of  Fellows 
"  who  would  be  likely  to  vote  through  thick 
"  and  thin  with  the  Council.  He  wished  to 
"  know  upon  what  principle  the  selection 
"  had  been  made,  and  especially  why  such 
"  men  bad  not  been  proposed  as  Drs.  Aa- 
"  NOTT,  Yellolt,  Sims,  and  Clarke,— 
*'  to  mention  no  others  among  the  really 
"  distinguished  licentiates  whose  names  had 
*'been  omitted  from  the  list,  while  some 
"  had  been  substituted  for  whose  nomina* 
"  tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason 
"  based  upon  public  principle.  He  would 
**  wait  for  a  reply." 

Dr.  Chambers  said,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  selection  was  made  was 
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fully  understood  by  the  Council,  who  had 
done  the  be«t  they  could  for  the  College. 
and  he  himself  ought  to  have  some  credit 
for  the  selection,  as  be  acted  in  it  entirely 
as  a  medical  reformer. 

Sereral  Fellows  attempted  to  speak  when 
Dr.  Chambers  bad  concluded,  hut  they 
were  prevented  by  the  cries  of  the  Council 
for  "  the  ballot."  And  here  a  very  peculiar 
proceeding  was  adopted.  Instead  of  the  white 
balls  usually  given  to  the  ballottcrs  half- 
erotim  piecn^  covered  with  paper,*  were 
distributed.  The  result  was,  the  election 
of  the  whole  of  the  Licentiates  on  the  list, 
Roderick  and  all,  though  several  of  them 
had  a  narrow  escape.  Thus,  Dr.  Locock 
bad  a  majority  of  one;  and  but  for  the  re- 
collection of  the  scrutineer,  after  the  ballot 
bad  closed,  that  he  had  not  voted,  Dr.  Gor- 
don would  have  been  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sure of  attaining  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition. Roderick,  too,  poor  wight !  had  n 
hard  struggle  to  get  in.  The  members  of 
the  Council,  as  we  have  stated,  were  seven- 
teen in  number.  The  highest  number  of 
half-crowns  deposited  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  the  candidates  was  eighteen^  while  the  black 
balls  dropped  in  amounted,  in  some  cases, 
to  seventeen  and  eighteen.  This  is  what  is 
called  having"  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
hfik€CoUege\** 

At  the  termination  of  the  ballot  Dr. 
Citambers  rose  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  the  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  men.  The  circumstance  was  quite  pain- 
ful to  think  of,  and  would  deeply  affect  the 
parties  were  their  position  as  regarded  the 
numbers  of  the  ballot  made  known  to  them. 
He  implored  the  Fellows  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  promise  of  secrecy  by  which  they 
were  bound,  and  not  on  any  account  to  di- 
Tnlge  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  state  that 
neither  Drs.  Elliotson,  Wilson,  or  He- 
witt, was  present  at  the  meeting. 


A  reorganization  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment— if  that  name  can  bo  given  to  any 
branch  of  the  establishment— of  King's  Col- 
lege, Strand,  has  lately  been  effected.  Mr. 
Grben,  the  professor  of  Surgery,  has  left 

*  For  what  purpose  but  to  enable  the 
TOten  to  be  recognised  by  private  marks  ? 


the  institution,  and  the  chairs  generally  have 
been  for  some  time  to  let.  Wanting  the 
courage  to  adopt  the  concours,  and  the 
liberality  to  admit  dissenters  to  the  profes- 
8orshi|)S, — thus  rejecting  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  reputation,  and  limiting  to  a  nar- 
row circle  the  opportunity  of  selection, — 
none  but  the  most  obscure  teachers  could  be 
induced  to  come  forward  as  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  lecturing  to  the  empty  benches 
of  the  theatres.  Had  his  religious  creed 
rendered  hiui  eligible,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Dr.  Webster  would  have  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  materia  medica; 
but  although  his  Christianity  was  sufficiently 
pure  to  allow  of  his  temporarily  lecturing, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  council,  to  the 
pupils,  yet  it  was  not  white  enough  to  per- 
mit his  admission  among  the  professors. 
Mr.  Mayo  has  since  appointed  a  Dr.  Roylb 
to  the  vacant  chair.  The  alleged  claim  of 
the  Dr.  to  the  professorship  is  the  author- 
ship of  a  work  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Him' 
alay a  mountains  \  Primrose-bill  was  nearer 
home.  Mr.  Mayo  has  nominated  himself 
to  the  chair  of  surgery. 

Dr.  George  Gregory,  who  has,  by 
turns,  been  a  candidate  for  every  vacant 
medical  office  in  London,  made  bis  bow  on 
this  occasion  to  the  council,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
again  unsuccessful. 

Drs.  W.  Cummin  and  Clendenning 
(par  nobile  fratrum)  offered  themselves  for 
the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence — in  vain, 
—although,  to  ensure  the  success  of  one  of 
the  two,  the  latter  gave  way  before  the  day 
of  election,  and  cast  all  his  influence  into 
the  scale  of  his  worthy  brother. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  labouring  to 
cement  King's  College  to  the  Charing- 
cross  Infirmary.  Every  scheme  but  the 
right,  undergoes  trial.  Mr.  Green  must  be 
not  a  little  pleased  at  his  retirement. 


Before  making  any  remarks  on  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  we  shall  place  the  document 
itself  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  hit 
mind  may  obtain  every  advantage  which 
can  ensue  from  a  perusal  of  its  uncriticised 
contents:— 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancst. 

Sir  :  I  have  only  just  received  the  number 
of  The  Lancet  lor  the  18ih  initaati  con* 
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taining  an  article  reflecting  on  the  character 
and  aliilitics  of  Mr.  Frederick  Yates,  who 
has  lately  taken  the  melical  care  of  the 
Hambledon  Union,  in  Surrey.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  on  tiio  subject  of  the 
mode  in  which,  according  to  the  new  Poor 
Law,  medical  attendance  is  provided  for  the 
sick  |>oor.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of 
such  a  system  bring  perpetuated,  alike  in- 
compatible as  it  id  with  all  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  unjust  and  disgraceful  to  our  pro- 
fession. In  justice  to  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  I  will  briefly  answer  your  inquiries : — 
•'Who  is  Frederick  Yates?  What  is  the 
history  of  that  person  ?  Where  was  he  edu- 
cated? What  is  his  character  for  humanity, 
integrity,  ability,  industry?"  These  may 
be  responded  to  in  a  few  words : — Mr.  Fre- 
derick Yates  is  a  member  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Shropshire;  a  young  man  who 
has  devoted  a  considerable  period  to  the 
study  of,  and  duly  qualiflcd  to  practise  in, 
hi'<  profession.  He  has  lately  had  the 
prin.ipnl,  nay,  I  mav  say,  almost  the  en- 
tire care  of  several  extensive  parishes. 
These  duties  ho  performed  with  unwearied 
as!iiduity ;  both  night  and  day,  his  humane 
exertions  for  the  poor  were  unceasing ;  and 
when  he  left  this  neighbourhood,  many 
were  the  tears  shed  by  fathers,  ninthcra, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  over  the  beds  of  their 
tick  relitivcs,  and  universal  was  the  regret 
at  his  departure. 

1  rely  on  your  impartiality  for  the  inser- 
tion of  this  letter  in  Tuk  Lanckt  of  next 
Satui*day ;  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Yates,  and  I  feci 
assured  the  poor  of  the  Hambledon  Union 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  the  Guar- 
dians have,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
"  lot  loo:iu  upofi  them.**  such  a  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Fredciick  Yutes.  I  am,  iSir,  your^ 
obediently, 

Frederick  Burge. 

Tring,  June  25,  1836*. 

Of  course  we  arc  now  at  liberty  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  production. 

Mr.  BuRGB  appears  as  a  witness  on  be- 
half of  Frederick  Yates,  and  in  coming 
forward  he  probably  thinks  that  ho  has 
furnished  us  with  a  piece  of  \i  eighty  docu- 
mentary testimony.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
tell  bim  at  once  that  his  evidence  is  not 
worth  a  straw.  We  say  this  without  wishing 
to  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  re- 
spectability of  the  witness,  and  without  ques- 
tioning in  the  slightest  way  the  truth  of  his 
allogations.  As  evidence,  wo  repeat,  this 
letter  is  utterly  worthless.  Mr.  Bukgi: 
will  understand  our  meaning  in  a  moment. 
Our  questions,  "  fy/io  is  Frederick  Yates  ? 
"  What  is  his  histon/  ?    Where  was  he  edu- 


"  eated  f  What  is  his  character  for  AuauDi* 
"  tVy,  abiliijf,  and  induitrjf  ?"  may  be  re« 
sponded  .to,  says  Mr.  Burgb,  in  a  few 
minutes.  True ;  but*  what  is  the  value  of 
the  response.  Mr.  FmRDSRics  Yates  is 
^  a  member  of  a  retpeetable  family  in  Skrop- 
ihh'e/'  adcclaration  which  it  Car  more  grand 
than  definite,  unless,  in  fact,  we  are  tp  draw 
this  inference  from  the  reply,  that  Mr.  Feb* 
OERicK  Yates  is  of  a  8krop$Mire  family. 
If,  in  fact,  it  be  not  intended  to  sink  the  title 
of  the  county  into  an  at^ective.  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  showing  that  the  familjr  was  better 
known  than  the  county,  we  here  find  no 
evidence  as  to  nativity,  identity,  or  respect- 
ability. There  is  no  dispating  the  respect- 
ability of  Mr.  Yates's  family,  becaiise  that 
matter  is  by  no  means  germane  to  the  trans- 
action under  discussion.  If,  therefore,  BIr. 
Frederick  Yates  had  a  birth-pUoe  some- 
what narrower  than  the  entire  boaiMlary  of 
the  cotm/jf  qf  ShiepMkirt,  where, — in  what 
fortunate  locality,—  is  that  spot  to  be  dis- 
covered ? 

We  are  next  informed  that  he  is  **  a  yovog 
"  man,  who  has  devoted  a  coiulderahlc 
"  period  to  the  study  of,  and  is  duly  quali- 
"  fied  to  practise  in,  his  profession.**  Thn 
sentence  is  a  compound  of  fact  and  opinion. 
Of  the  value  of  the  opimon  which  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Burgi:,  no  estimate  can  be  formed, 
as  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  oppori^unities  of 
observing  and  discriminating,  which  have 
been  or  are  enjoyed  by  the  witness,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  the  testifier  is  an  impar- 
tial or  an  interested  observer.  But,  con- 
cerning the  statement  of  fact,  ve  can  deal 
somewhat  precisely,  by  asking,  "When 
and  where  did  this  young  man  devote  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  the  study  of  bis 
profession  ?*'  The  omission  of  a  desciiptioa 
of  the  localities  is  again  fatal,  as  evidence, 
to  the  reception  of  the  declaration  of  Mr. 

BuRGE. 

Again,  the  following  answer  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  testimony  by  any  tribunal  of  ad- 
judication. We  do  not  say  that  the  names 
of  the  places  have  been  designedly  withheld 
by  Mr.  Burge,  but  the  mode  of  expression 
is  well  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  '*  He 
has  lately,*'  says  Mr.  Burgs,  « had  the 
principal,  nay,  almost  the  entire  care  of 
several  extensive  parishes."  Where  arc  theso 
parishes  to  be  found  ?  A  description  of  them 
by  n  nnc  would  have  added  far  more  to  tbe 
weloht  of  the  testimony  than  does  the  ro- 
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nantic  eloqncncc  with  ^hich  the  paragraph 
s  made  to  conclude.  lu  short,  it  is  unne- 
pessary  to  say  more  thati  this,  that  if  the 
'oregoing  letter  be  intended  as  a  hoax,  it  is 
leither  shrewdly  imagined  nor  ingeniously 
executed,  and  if  it  be  offered  as  evidence  of 
:be  moral  and  professional  character  of 
PaKDBRicK  Yates,  it  must  be  rejected  on 
iccoant  of  the  absence  of  those  qualities  of 
precision  which  alone  could  render  it  ad- 
tnissible. 


We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  al- 
luded to  the  large  and  unique  collection  of 
fossil  comparative  anatomy  made  by  the 
sole  exertions  of  a  country  general  prac- 
titioner, during  the  few  hours^of  leisure 
which  he  could  command  while  cairying 
on  one  of  the  most  extensive  practices  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in  our  review  of 
Dr.  Mantell's  "Geology  of  the  South-East 
of  England,'*  we  ^passed  on  the  author  a 
merited  eulogium  for  his  talents,  energy, 
and   perseverance.    It  is,  therefore,  most 
gratifying  to  us  to  learn  that  Dr.  Mantell's 
residence  at  Brighton  has  been  the  imme- 
diate    cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  sci- 
entific  institution   in   that  town,   upon    a 
scale   which    promises  not  only  to  coufer 
great    advantages    on   the  inhabitants   of 
Brighton,   but    also    to    supply   a   deside- 
ratum  which   has  long  been   felt    by   the 
scientific  and  intelligent  visitors  who  occa- 
sionally sojourn  at  that  celebrated  watering 
place.     The  institution  is  based  upon  the 
public  exhibition  of  Dr.MANXELL's  collection 
of  organic  remains,  comparative  anatomy, 
and   Sussex  antiquities,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  the  plan  which  has  been  so  sue* 
cessfuly  adopted  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  London,    viz.,   the   presentation   of   an 
admission  ticket,  signed  by  a  member,  and 
subject  to  a  small  payment  by  each  indi- 
vidual.    There  is  a  library  in  progress,  to 
which  500  volumes  have  already  been  pre- 
sented, and  reading  rooms  are  attached,  for 
the  perusal  of  the  news  of  the  day.  and  the 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals.     Lectures 
sre  to  be  delivered  during  the  season,  and 
Dr.  Mantell  has  already  given  three  at 
the  Town   Hall,  which   were    numerously 
attended.     The   third  was  noticed  in  Tni- 
Lancet  of  June  25.    DAvrnsGiLDKRT,  Esq 
(the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society)  hai 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institu 


tion.  The  Earl  of  Egremont  is  announced  as 
the  patron,  and  has  with  his  accustomed  mu- 
nificence presented  1000/.  in  aid  of  its  funds, 
and  attended  the  lectures.  The  Marquises 
of  Northampton  and  Bristol,  and  the 
Earls  of  Munstbr  and  Chicuester,  are  the 
vice  patrons.  Conversaziones  are  held  on 
eveiy  Tuesday  evening,  to  which  strangers 
may  be  Introduced  by  the  members.  We 
regret  to  add  that,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  the  medical 
gentlemen  have  but  feebly  supported  this 
attempt  to  promote  scientific  knowledge. 
Out  of  one  hundred  members  of  the  profes- 
sion practising  in  Brightou,  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  have  yet  enrolled  their  names 
as  members  of  the  Sussex  Scientific  In- 
stitution. These  are,  Sir  M.  T.  Tiebxet, 
Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Jenks,  Dr.  Hake,  Mr. Win- 
ter, and  a  few  others. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 


"  Dear  Sir  Henry  :  The  labours  of  the 
reform  Council  of  the  College  have  been 
unceasing,  from  the  hour  of  its  formation. 
There  is  no  individual  who  was  nominated 
by  us  who,  I  can  assure  yoiu  has  not  done 
his  duty.    The  members  of  tne  Council  have 
had  but  one  feeling  in  the  matter ;  and  I 
have  not  met  with  any  difficulty  in  guiding 
them    exactly   as  you  desired.      To  their 
credit   be  it  said,  they  have   preserved  a 
death-like  silence  on  their  labours.    I  do 
not  think  that  a  whisper  even  has  escaped 
on  the  subject,  except  what  you  yourself 
may  have  thought  proper  to  utter  for  your 
own  purposes.     For  this  important  circum- 
stance wc  ought  to  thank  Cii  ambers  chief-  . 
ly.    At  every  meeting  he  took  an  oppor-* 
tunity  to  remind  them  of  their  promises, 
and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  uimott      ^ 
secrecy.  4w. 

"The. whole  of  our  reform  scheme  I  ^r 
may  venture  to  say  is  now  ready  for  your 
final  approval  of  the  details:  in  shore,  it 
only  remains  for  you  to  transmit  your  list 
oinew  Fellows,  and  I  should  not  fail  to  take 
every  f)ains  to  give  such  evidence  of  the 
propriety  of  each  nomination  ss  you  shall 
diclnte  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
planation will  be  fati^sfdctoiy.  You  would 
be  quite  surprised  to  observe  bow  liberally 
CHAMDERsacts,  in  implicitly  following  your 
lircctions,  and  fulfilling  all  your  wishes.  It 
may  appear  indclicafe  to  mention  it,but  it 
8  well  that  you  should  know  all  the  work- 
ngs  ot  the  whe  ds  ;  the  fact  is,  then,  that 
Chambers  looks  to  the  PresidcnVe  chair  as 
his  seat  whenever  it  shall  please  akiud  Pro* 

*  V 
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vidence  to  remove  yon  from  thia  i^icked 
world.  This  will  satisfy  you  ai  to  my  mo- 
tives in  making  use  of  him  on  this  occasion. 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble, 

E.  S. 

•'  St.  George's  Hospital,  Wednesday." 


"Dear  Doctor  Seymour:  You  have 
executed  the  task  which  I  imposed  ufion  you 
with  fidelity,  and  just  as  1  could  have  ex- 

r»cted.  In  all  these  College  arrangements 
iiave  never  found  any  course  answer  my 
purposes  but  one  of  determined  high  moral 
rectitude,  and  a  sacrifice  of  every  feeling 
which  did  not  redound  to  the  glory  and 
interests  of  our  College. 

•'  In  making  out  a  list  of  new  Fellows,  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  have  not  in  one  in- 
stance been  guided  by  any  uarty  principle 
whatever.  My  great  object  has  been  to  se- 
lect the  new  Fellows  entirely  on  the  score 
of  merit,  and  1  have  taken  great  care  to  ele- 
vate only  those  who,  from  their  low  grade, 
have  been  so  very  desirous  of  the  distinction. 
Wc  must  never  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal  of 
the  Fellowship,  and  we  know  several  who, 
we  are  quite  certain,  might,  from  bao  mo- 
tives, refuse  our  oflfer.  Dr.  Farre,  I  have 
every  reason  to  know,  will  jump  at  it.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  evidence  which 
he  gave  on  this  point  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  places  him  in  so  truly 
awkward  a  predicament,  particularly  for  a 
man  of  such  grave  demeanour  and  internal 
piety.*  But  lie  must  overcome  all  feelings 
upon  that  point,  and  be  is  that  good  plausi- 
ble sort  of  man  who  will  find  most  satis- 
Cftctory  reasons  for  everything  he  may  do. 

**  Sir  Mattiikw  Tiern»  y  will  esteem  the 
elevation  to  the  Fellowship  as  a  signal  mark 
of  our  favour.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  he  had  no  original  education,  and  that 
all  he  knows  was  acquired  after  he  gave  up 
the  grocery  business  at  Cork,  and  discon- 
tinued his  services  in  the  slave  ship. 

"  Dr.  Robert  Hume  mui<t  have  the  offer 
0  of  elevation,  though  as  a  man  of  high  moral 
feeling  and  strict  military  honour,  it  is  with 
some  questionable  whether  he  will  venture 
to  accept  it  after  what  he  had  the  boldness, 
and  I  would  say  the  want  of  discretion,  to 
■tate  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee.  You  may  recollect  when 
the  question  was  asked,  '  i3o  you  mean  that 
'  you  (Dr.  Hume)  would  consider  as  naught 

•  "  Mr.  Warburton  :  Is  it  possible  that 
you  may  in  one  way  or  other  arrive  at  the 
honour  of  a  Fellowship  of  the  College .' 

**  Dr.  Farre  :  /  wtmldnot  accept  it.    This 
it  not  said  out  of  disrespect  of  the  College . 
of  Physicians ;  but  to  be  placed  at  the  feet ' 
of  men  whom  I  have  contributed  to  edu- 
cate/' &c. 


'the  adm-ssion  into  the  College?'  be  re- 
'  plied,  "  Almost  at  naught:  "— Q.  3002. 

Dr.  Jambs  Gordon  has  pestered  us  all 
so  much  and  so  long  that  I  am  bound,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  against  my  inclination 
and  opinion,  to  redeem  the  promise  which  I 
made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  extra- 
ordinary actinty  at  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
dinner.    Besides,  I  have  other  reasons. 

"  Sir  William  Burnet,  notwithstanding 
your  solicitation,  I  nmst  confess  I  am  doubt* 
ful  of.  Having  the  head  of  the  army  sur- 
geons we  may  perhaps  just  as  well  have  also 
the  head  of  the  navy  surgeons,  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  may  not  be  quite  agreeable  to 
Sir  James  Macgregor  that  his  townsman, 
who  was  a  baker's  son  at  Aberdeen,  should 
be  elevated  to  his  own  exalted  state. 

"  Dr.  HoDGSKiN,  who  you  suggest,  I  never 
heard  of  before,  but  as  you  say  that  he  is  a 
Quaker,  his  admission  will  prove  our  libe- 
rality to  Dissenters,  and  serve  to  mortify 
another  Quaker  who  shall  be  nameless. 

Sir  Charles  Clarke,  notwithstanding 
my  detestation  of  all  men-midwives,  may  b« 
admitted  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
stated  by  you,  provided  that  step  will  serve 
to  cement  the  unfortunate  discordance  be- 
tween him  and  Chambers,  regarding  the 
baronetcy. 

"  Dr.  Lowcock's  admission  will  please 
Lady  Brodie. 

*'  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  may  also  be 
admittcfl.  This  is  csjieciall}'  necessary,  to 
prevent  his  continuing  to  repeat  the  awk- 
ward affair  with  my  dear  Macmichael,  in 
which  1  was  unfortunately  too  much  niijced 
up. 

*'  You  know  the  innate  hatred  which  I 
have  always  had  for  the  gentlemen  qf  the 
prens,  you  nmst  therefore  only  admit  two 
journalists,  Forbes  and  Macleod.  John- 
kton  may  be  proposed  by  you,  but  T  desire 
you  take  care  that  he  is  black-balled. 

"  I  hope  that  all  the  Fellows  will  now  be 
convinced  of  my  earnest  labours  in  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  reform ;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will,  in  the  most  polite  manner  in  which 
you  are  capable,  thank  Chambers,  La- 
tham, Clendinmno,  and  the  other  liberals, 
for  their  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  in 
assisting  me.  I  shall  not  fail  to  con)muni- 
catc  our  reform  scheme  to  Sir  Robebt 
Pckl,  Mr.  Spring  Uice,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  ami  my  Iriend  Mr.  Warburton,  all 
of  whom,  1  am  confident,  will  fully  appre- 
ciate its  mci-its.  Thank  also  the  members 
of  the  Reform  Council  in  my  name,  for  the 
iiwviolablc  secrecy  which  they  have  observed 
during  the  whole  of  these  arduous  and  patu- 
ful  disv*ussions.  Their  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect nft'urds  me  an  additional  proof  that 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians are,  without  a  single  exception,  men 
who  not  only  possess  understandiugs  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  but  the  purest  sense  of 
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our,  the  most  unimpeachable  virtnes, 
the  meet  highly-elevated  moral  feelings. 

Fy  dear  Dr.  Seymour,  your  affectionate 

"  H.  H. 
Curzon  Street,  Thursday." 


DYAX  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 


Saturday,  June  25,  1836. 

OS.  KIOD  ON  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

*Hia  day  being  appointed  for  the  delivery 
the    Harveian  oration,  a  considerable 
nber  of  men  of  high  moral  feeling,  with 
eral   licentiates,  and  many  visitors,  as- 
I  bled   in  the  library  of  the  College,  at 
r  o'clock  p.ro.    Dr.  Kidd,  Regius  Pro- 
OT  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  was  the  orator 
thin  occasion.     He  performed  his  task 
1   considerable  care.    The  subject  was 
irely  polemical,  and  the  professor  took 
it  pains  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of 
rough  reform  and  the  Charybdis  of  un- 
cling Toryism.    He  began  by  describing 
**  rerum  novarum  immodiea  cupido  hvjua 
"  which  guati  *'  lue»  contaffUnta"  has  in- 
bd  all  ranks  of  society.    This  *'  purblind 
for  innovation  and  for  the  subversion 
principles  and  practices  which  have  re- 
ed the  sanction  of  successive  generations, 
ht,*'  he  said,  **to  be  withstood  with  firm- 
i    (ipse  jffro/essor  loquitur)^   but   at  the 
e  time  with  judgment.    The  leaders  of 
movcraent  party  were  distinguished  by 
irrogant  confidence  in  tbe  conclusions 
their  own  vain  reason,  which  they  prc- 
ed  to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  anti- 
;y .     The  mode  of  resisting  this  dangerous 
it   ought  not  to  be  uncompromising  op- 
ition,  but  the  adoption  of  such  modifica- 
is   in  our  present  system  as  reason  and 
pastfion  should  dictate."    The  professor 
cceded  to  lament  the  almost  total  igno- 
ce   of  Greek  authors  prevalent  amongst 
medical  men  of  all  ranks  of  the  present 
So  far  were  they,  he  said,  from  study- 
Galen,  Hip}>ocrates,  or  Aretscuf,  that 
y  wero  even  incapable  of  reading  a  line 
them.     This   ignorance  the   doctor  de- 
red    "  non   tantum   esse  ridiculam,   sed 
pem."     The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  **  dis- 
rtion  between  the  piofession  of  the  phy- 
lan  and  that  of  the  8ui*gcon,  a  distinction, 
ich,  having  existed  for  many  ages  with 
lefit  to  mankind,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
uidoned."     He  pronounced  a  high  eulogy 
surgery,  and  selected  from  its  cultivators 
hi^  especial  commendation^  John  Hunter 
d  Mr.  Abernethy.     The  latter  he  particu- 
ly  landed  for  having  elevated  surgery  by 
»ing  its  practice  upon  the  principles  of 
slicine.     He  summed  up  the   character 
our  old  friend  John  in  the  phrase  "  Vir 
imic  tcicntiae  tummieque  virtutis."    He 


totally  disclaimed  for  himself  the  "vileni 
superbiam "  that  would  despise  general 
practitioners  for  their  ''ignorance  of  the 
classics,"  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
thinking  that  the  services  of  Hunter  and 
Abernethy  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced, had  their  natural  powers  received 
the  (UtUtance  qf  an  academical  education  .'— 
that  is  to  say,  spent  half  their  yeart  over 
lexicons  instead  of  in  the  laboratoiy  of  na- 
ture. He  acknowledged  the  ''disadvan- 
tages (in  some  measure  traceable  to  the  ex- 
clusive system  of  the  College)  to  which  the 
licentiates  had  been  exposed."  in  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  diplomas  "  at  those  inferior 
seminaries  where  they  had  hitherto  congre- 
gated." He  therefore  approved  of  the  re- 
cent measures  adopted  bv  the  Fellows,  ac- 
cording to  which  "  the  College  is  converted 
into  a  medical  university,  and  is  to  confer 
diplomas  in  physic"  By  requiring  the 
strict  proficiency  of  the  candidates  in  Hterie 
humanioribut,  and  the  various  sciences  col- 
lateral.with  and  constituting  medicine,  "  the 
character  of  the  College  would  be  main- 
tained, if  not  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

The  professor  drew  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  College,  and  dwelt  upon  "  the 
moral  and  scientific  degradation  of  medicine 
previous  to  its  found[ation.  It  was  quite 
humiliating  to  contemplate  the  baseness  of 
the  circumfranci  pharmacopolof,  who  had 
usurped  the  functions  of  this  noble  art." 
Eulogistic  notice  was  successively  taken  of 
LiNACRE,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Friend, 
Mead,  and  others.  Harvey  was  declared 
to  be  the  **  Newton  of  medicine,"  and  Sy- 
denham the  *'  English  Hippocrates."  After 
pointing  out  to  what  an  eminent  degree  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  had  contri- 
buted to  raise  and  maintain  the  character 
of  tlie  medical  profession,  he  impressively 
deprecated,  on  the  part  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  this  institution,  any  depar- 
ture from  the  most  strict  requisition  of 
clas«ical  and  academical  attaiments  from  the 
candidates.  "  If  they  should  be  so  injudi- 
cious," quoth  he,  ''as  to  relax  in  this  respect, 
the  honour  would  speedily  depart  from  their 
house."  Finally,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Oxonian,  the  doctor  emblazoned  the  im- 
provement which  the  mental  powers  in- 
variably experienced  from  a  strict  exercise 
in  the  dead  languages.  How  "greatly,  be 
remarked  was  the  intellect  shaipened  by  the 
perusal  of  Thucydidbs,  Tacitus,  and 
Herodotus  !  How  much  was  the  judg- 
ment solidified  bv  the  studv  of  the  orations 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes!  How  in- 
finitely was  the  imagination  cultivated  and 
chastened  by  an  intimate  association  with 
the  Homeric  and  Mantuan  strains ! 

The  oration  was  well  delivered,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention,  qf  courte. 
The  Latinity  was  free  and  pure,  indi- 
cating an  habitual  acqoaiatiuice  with  tbe 
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lan^age,  and  at  tlie  same  time  perfectly 
free  from  thePorria/t  affectation,  that  >\'ould 
crowd  into  one  page  all  the  idioms  to  be 
found  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  Roman 
Classics. 

Amongst  the  visitors  were  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  other  clerical  dignitaries. 


Manual  of  Practical  Midwifery^  iilutlrated 
by  Engravingt.  By  Jame»  Rem,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.    London:  Churchill.  1836. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended 
to  form  a  manual  of  practical  midwifery,  for 
the  reference  of  those  who  have  already 
studied  the  more  voluminous  works  on  this 
subject.  Denman's  excellent  aphorisms 
answer,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  object  of 
the  present  work,  but  they  are  too  limited 
in  number,  and  as  they  refer  chiefly  to  cases 
in  which  the  forceps  arc  required,  they  do 
not  fully  attain  the  end  proposed  by  our 
author,  who  has  very  successfully  collected 
the  information  that  may  be  necessary  in 
moments  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  com- 
pressed it  into  a  very  portable  size.  The 
only  question  is  how  and  when  the  ac- 
covicheur  is  to  use  the  book.  It  may  always 
he  useful  at  home,  but  the  practitioner  who 
requites  to  be  thus  fortified  in  the  lying-in 
chamber,  should  have  a  better  memory,  to 
save  him  from  the  danger  and  discredit  of 
an  appeal  to  its  pages  in  that  place. 

The  author,  who  appears  to  have  had  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  in  this 
department  of  the  profession,  has  availed 
himself  of  them,  to  give  a  tabular  view  of 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  pre- 
sentations of  the  infant,  in  opfiosition  to  the 
tables  drawn  up  by  other  practitioners  ou  the 
same  subject.  The  relative  diameters  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  fa*tal  head,  and  the  ditforent 
presentations  of  the  child,  are  all  usefully 
represented  by  wood  engravings  among  the 
letter-press,  and  the  book  is  thus  particu- 
larly well  calculated  to  effect  the  legitimate 
objects  of  such  a  work. 
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Thk  patient  was  a  young  married  woman, 
iGtat.  28,  a  button -maker.  Ju  tlic  latter 
l)art  of  February  1835,  whilst  walking  in 
her  house,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  pa- 
ralysis, complete  loss  of  bent>ation  and  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  in  nil  the  part< 
of  the  body  below  the  middle  of  the  chest. 


A  few  days  previously  she  had  complained 
of  being  slightly  indisposed.  For  tome  time, 
repeated  and  cartful  examinationt  of  the 
spinal  column  were  made  without  any  dis- 
ease being  detected  there ;  and  the  case  vas 
treated  by  bleeding  and  blistering  near  the 
spine,  the  internal  administration  of  mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  by  the  external  appli- 
cation of  strychnine,  hut  without  the  slight- 
est advantage.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  paralysis  there  was  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  feces,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
use  the  catheter  daily.  After  the  lapae  of 
some  weeks,  a  swelling  became  visible  on 
the  left  side  of  the  spine  between  the  scapn- 
lie  and  this  tumour,  which  was  tense  and 
slightly  elastic  under  pressure,  steadily, 
though  slowly,  increased  in  size  till  it  be- 
came rather  larger  than  a  man's  fist  It 
was  suspected  to  be  a  mass  of  the  medollary 
sarcoma,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  opened. 
Extensive  sores  formed  on  the  nates  and 
back,  but  from  them  the  patient  never  ex- 
perienced the  slightest  uneasiness.  She  died 
on  the  1 1th  of  June. 

The  spinal  column  was  opened  on  the 
following  day.  The  tumour  was  found  to  be 
of  the  kind  suspected.  It  extended  between 
the  spinous  processes  to  tha  right  side  of  the 
spine,  and  passed  into  the  spinal  canal 
through  an  aperture  made  by  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  posterior  portion  of  two 
of  the  dorsal  vertebne,  at  which  Aut  the 
medulla  spinalis  was  disorfnmizcd,  being 
converted  into  a  thin  cream-like  substance. 
— Trans.  Prov.  Med.  Auoc, 


We  are  authorized  by  ^Ir.  Crosse,  of  Nor* 
icli,  to  state,  '*  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  with  Quacks  cither  m  or 
out  of  the  profession,  and  never  did  coo- 
suit  with  the  person  named  in  the  last 
number  of  Thr  Lancet;  but  he  repre- 
sented fully  this  quack *8  firoceedinga  before 
Mr.  Wai  burton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  invet^tigatc  the 
state  of  medical  education,  two  years  ago. 
The  said  quark  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
rivil  man,  aufi  only  tells  lies,  like  many 
other  people,  by  way  of  getting  an  kfmnt 
livelihood. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  High!cy*s  **  Natn- 
ralists  Library"  proceeds  with  spirit  and 
regularity.  The  work,  taken  altogether, 
ha»  not  its  equal  amongst  volumes  of  the 
same  character  in  the  whole  range  of  oar 
minor  literatui*e. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  comn:uT:icalions  of  Mr,  C.  B.  Bfff* 
and  *'  One  of  the  Committee"  reachcil  us  at 
TOO  late  a  peiiod  to  be  inserted  in  Tri 
Lancet  of  the  present  week. 
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LECTURES  ON  PHRENOLOGY, 

OKLirBBBO  IN  1830,  IN  TBS 

CNIVBRSITY    OF    PARIS, 

BT 

M.    BROUSSAIS, 
rBorBMOR  or  genbral  pathology  in  tbi 

PACUMT  UP  MIUICIMB. 

LECTURE  111. 

GmNTLRMEN:  We    have  taken    a    rapid 
Tiew  of  the  animal  creation,  and  endeavoured 
to  point  out  under  what  influences  animals 
-■et,  from  the  infancy  of  organization  up  to 
Hi  most  perfect  degree  of  development.    In 
the  infusoria  and  zoophyte  we  have  seen 
nothing  hut  a  simple  mass  of  animal  matter 
furnished  with  a  digestive  cavity ;  it  is  im- 
ponible  to  discover  any  distinct    nervous 
tyttexn  in  those  beings.    Rcd-blnodcd  worms 
and  the  annelides  exhibit  marks  of  instinct, 
merely  confined  however  to  the  wants  of  nu- 
trition,— an  hermaphrodite  generation,  prc- 
■ided  over  by  a  ganglionic  nerve  with  a  mere 
rudiment  of  brain.    Ascending  a  step  higher, 
we  objer\'ed  the  development  of  a  more 
perfect  sense  of  touch,  with  more  extensive 
movements  for  the  choice  and  acquisition  of 
iDod  :  here  the  brain  exhibits  a  greater  dc- 
grte  of  development,  and  the  animal  receives 
m  greater  number  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects  :  but  reproduction  still  remains 
confined  to  its  simplest  elements,  and  no  act 
of  the  animal  announces  deliberation.    We 
next  saw  the   sensorial  organs  becoming 
more  numerous  in  insects,  and  in  certain 
moUosca  we  pointed  out  a  diversity  of  im- 
pressions ;  the  movements  are  more    ex- 
tensive in  that  class  of  animals,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  an  organized  nervous  centre; 
the  faculty  of  deliberation  begins  to  show 
lUtlf,  a  faculty  necessary  to  an  animal  which 
daily  meets  a  number  of  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants.    We 
have  already  remarked  how  the  brain  of  an 
insect  acts,  more  particularly  under  the  in- 
fluence oi  the  tense  of  vision.    Higher  still 
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in  the  scale  we  find  reptiles  and  fishes,  the 
former  alone  present  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  deliberation,  for  fishes  are  merely 
stimulated  by  a  blind  voracity,  and  devour 
without  distinction  every  thing  which  comet 
before  them,  not  even  excepting  their  own 
species  and  offspring.  The  various  move- 
ments which  certain  reptiles  execute ;  the 
choice  of  prey ;  the  estimation  of  his  force 
before  attack ;  the  impulse  or  instinct  which 
guides  an  animal  in  lying  in  wait  for  its 
prey,  and  seizing  it  in  the  most  convenient 
manner;  in  defending  itself,  or  flying  be- 
fore superior  force,— all  this  implies  a  con- 
siderable nervous  apparatus,  which  com- 
parative anatomy  discovers  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  presenting  a  complex  arrange- 
ment even  at  this  early  period.  In  birds 
and  the  mammalia  we  have  found  a  still 
more  perfect  development  of  sensorial  or- 
gans; deUl>eration  is  here  more  powerful; 
the  faculty  of  exercising  a  choice  more 
clearly  expressed ;  the  sentiment  of  associa- 
tion very  distinct ;  several  other  sentiments, 
together  with  more  or  less  intelligence,  ex- 
ist ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  development  which  approaches 
that  observed  in  man. 

Arrived  at  this  latter,  we  found  all  the 
phenomena  which  our  view  of  inferior 
animals  discovered.  We  have  seen  him  at 
the  instant  of  coming  into  existence,  living 
like  a  zoophyte  or  an  infusoria ,  then  passing 
by  degrees  from  one  phase  to  another,  un- 
til, at  the  moment  of  quitting  his  mother's 
womb,  he  is  placed  in  relation  with  an  exter- 
nal world.  At  this  period  he  possesses  an 
organization  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  animal,  but  he  neither  knows  why, 
nor  is  he  able  to  employ  it.  His  organs  are 
formed  for  deliberating,  and  producing  senti- 
ments and  affections ;  but  years  must  pass 
over  before  he  acquires  those  faculties. 
The  manner  in  which  this  important  acqui- 
sition is  made,  presents  so  much  interest 
that  we  shall  describe  it  again  ina  summarj 
manner. 

As  long  as  the  infant  remains  enclosed 
in  his  mother's  womb,  his  wants  remain 
dormant ;  but  they  become  developed  the 
moment  he  comes  into  relation  with  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  and  from  that  period  aritet  a 
coonectioa  between  the  teotatioaa  oa  oait 
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preientation,  conitltntiDg  in  UiU  muinei  tbc 
first  degree  nf  intcltigcnrc,  are  nccenaril] 
Hd'ompuiiieil  by  a,  primitive  cain)>ariioii,  ini 
l)y  a  primitive  judgment  paiacd  ou  the  u- 
trihuteg  of  Iwiliea.    The  Hecoail  degrcB    ' 
intollif'cni'c  comprchcniit  distinctioa,  coi 
pRrimiii,  consrioiiineai,  and  judgment,  k 
cnibi-.icci  caus:ility,  with  the  lentlnacnt  or     i 
desire  of  explanation ;  theiefacultiei  depend     i 
tbo  iutk'lligcuce  is  developed.  rsOcetion  ii   oi)  the  iiipcrior  portion  of  the  froniKl  re- 
pcrfcctvil,  ami    the  f<ill-growu  mtm   don   cion.   It  Uby  thcobscri'AtiDn  of  othen  thit 
by  Ckk'ulutian  what  he  ilid  merely  by  in-   wc  Ihut  discuvcr  the  scat  of  the  iiitcltei:tual    I 
mad  when  a  ehild.     Besides,  weaec  elcar-   facnlticsi,  and  arrive  at  diTitiiictiori  mucli 


•Up,  anil  the  «'auta  and  inatUicta  on  the 
other.  'Jlie  flist  actiniit  of  the  now-bom 
ulilld  are  not  ileterniincd  by  coiileioiiEneas, 
by  reflection,  or  by  judgment  founded  on  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  and  their  campnriitivc 
Bilvantngea  or  di-advantagea  ;  he  acta  front 
instinct,  liroiiglit  into  piny  by  hia  |>ei'ecp- 
tiona.  Wliilc  bo  ob«ys  thia  primicivo  sti- 
mulus, (MiifciouKucj*  acquireH  ciimo  force, 


Ir  enougli  that  the  perceptions  resulting  more  precise  and  positive  than  the  philo- 
iTom  onr  senaotiim)  coniritiite  tho  oriqinal  aopbcra,  wlio  aimcil  at  the  same  object  br 
stimuli  of  our  instinct*,  as  will  aa  of  oiii   aeif-iibservation.      Compare,   &•  Gai 


■entlments  and  ri:11cctinn.    Upim  this  im-  dune,  the  faculties  with  their  cerebral  or- 

Sjrloiit  point  we  agreewith  thcfollonera  ol  pins,  in  individuals  of  diftcrent  ngrs  and 

0!ii>iM.AO.     Stclting  the  cause  of  man't  ditfiTcnt  dia|Hisiiiona,  and  you  will  cODTince 

prr-cmlncncc  over  animals,  we  fouiid  that  yourselves  that  plircnology  rest*  on  ■  lolid 

this  boasted  siijKriority  could  not  depend  on  laundarion,  wliicti  cencri/tiom,  dtrirtd/nm 

bis  seusea,  wliich  arc  lesi  iicifect  than  those  in(f-obiiti  ealion,  can  never  erect.     Tbe  bi<- 

of  several  cnimala.     The   Kiutll,  fnr  ex-  tory  of  the  ai-ience  will  show  how  wc  have 

ample,    ID   herbivoronK    qiiadrnpcds ;    tht  ut  length  been  able  to  erect  a  building  do 

^Aon  tn  liirds  nnd  reptiles;  tbo  hearing  ol  tbi*  foundniion,  which  the  human  iniellict 

vnrimi*  ni;iinnU.    Wc  also  showed  liow  he  mav  cuutcmplate  with  pride, 
inis  infiTior,  with  rc^wel  tu  hiiiinMinct.       B^.f„^    I   terminate  Ibeae    general   rt- 

WMl  wants.     ?;Ian  H  aupremacy  re»"  >«,  "i  „,„|t^«hieh  must  neccsaarily  fatigue  yoa, 

the  fir^t  plr.M  from  the  acntm.euta,  in  the  j^„,  ^^^  attention  they  requi^  i.  rr] 

;.  because  lmprea»ton,n,ado  by  ™i„,,o  exan.i.w  «  ouestion^^addic. 


ind  idn:- ',  beci 
ma!   oliji'cLa 


impriasiDn   mauo  ay   ninlnsio  examine  ft  question  oddicised 
^  ""TO   di«in«(,-nr.   theend  of  om  i^stlelture,  vi^..  Can  w, 


Malywd  by  the  intelliuence.-then  sub.nlt-  XnTh^  Sn..t  r™l,f™  -I™,!- 

1^.  acilptnre.  sy->.l«.l,  » .d   auguage.    All  „      t„      ^,J„.„  hcforo  cntcrinl  into  mj 

r^"srJi^s^^rtsS^^  EHSIF^-^^^^^ 

cdlencG  from  his  foculty  ofulncrviug  whut  S^    '•          i 

Cws  »itl.in  iTimfi-lf,  not  only  when  plaicd  In  n  pjftrm  of  phllntophy  which  preraS- 
xmnteiion  wiih  tho  external  worlil,  but  ed  very  Rencnilly  duiing  the  I8th  century, 
whm  he  ii  «i  hdravn  fnim  It;  by  the  all  the  pbenon.enacalledmctnphvsiral  were 
TpawvT  of  ili-itinguiiiliiiifT  Iiia  various  fneul-  expLiinedby  senaation;  and  hence  the  sup- 
ties,  of  giving  names  and  algna  to  his  per-  pmttTsof  thia  docirtne  were  termed  sema- 
eeptiiins  which  be  compans  tt^etbtr;  by  nlUts  by  ihoir  aiiverwi  ies.  Tills  epithet  li 
tiKcanscioinm-ntlialhi'tlilnkaduviniftbosi;  imldlous  In  many  r'-.spccts:  it  rcinvciIlM 
wonderful  opcntiouH  of  his  mimt,  that  hi  old  idea  of  sensuality  attributed  to  Bncc- 
•ct*  wiih  a  certain  drgrcD  oi  liberty  hj  ni]ii,and  since  pR*aed  into  a  iimvorb^  and 
the  feeling  tli.it  he  b  tlic  samo  num  » liicli  thus  llirov.s  an  o^lium  on  nil  who  adndl  the 
be  wns  foriueily,  and  that  liU  Idcuiitv  is  in.  lYinciirrence  of  our  senBt*  in  the  ezplaiu- 
Mpnblu  of  chaii»e.  [tuaides  nil  thi-,  innn  tion  of  the  human  intellect.  It  was  a  dei- 
Isihatingniylialdcfrnminlurioraiiimithya  tcroua  mimiterofdtacribingtbemasegoliitt 

Kirely  iiitilleutiial  heart,  of  which  he  alone  and  brutes,  true  jiigs  of  Encunua.    The 

rniahcs  an  example;  by  a  doire  of  oliser-  opilhci,  however  ill  founded,  prurailed,  lul 

TKlion.  lra:liiig  to  iho  iliflcoiery  of  eausis,  was  so   gfner.illy  received,    that  they  to 

wbone\-cr  the  oigiin  of  iliat  laculty  ia  wulj  whom  it  was  addressed  were  forced  to  ac- 

dei-clojwd.  cept  it.    To  prove  that  acnsation  expUIni 

The    phrenologiits  disiinguish  two    dc-  evcrvthin^,  Coxdiii-ac   and   his  diicipln 

KTCctofintclligen.-e.correBpondinswIihtwn  wrn-  forced  to  iransflgure  this  farally  bllo 

differeut  portions  o(  the  lirain.    llie  firat  a  nmllitude  of  shapes;  but  the  ohserrer  of 

compreheuda  the  faculty  of  rcceivinB  im-  uatiiro  nill  never  admit  an  arbltrMV  me- 

prcBiiuns  from  objects,  and  of  repn«liiiing  thod  of  lliia  kind.     Perhaps  it  may  be  tudol 

ttem  under  the  various  aymbola  fumiahed  losccit  the  origin  of  thia  ayaiera.  Gentlemen, 

1^  colours,  forms,  or  the  signs  of  langu.ige.  tho  explanation  ofthe  ■ensnalisUieeint  touts 

^Bse  facultiea  reside  in  the  inferior  portion  derived  from  their  having  seen  notbinr  brt 

•f  the  frontal  regioD.    Perc^Uon  and  re-  >li  gl:  percoptioa  in  the  ofaKmtianilav 
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faculties.    It  is  a  fact  that  \vc  meet  the  word  '  now  attack  prevailed  for  many  years,  and 
"feel  '*  every  moment  in  our  language ;  thus  .  flourished  in  a  century  so  distinguished  for 
people  say,  '*  I  feel  that  such  a  thing  is  dc-  the  great  men  it  produced,  that  its  name,  at 
lightfnl;  I  feel  that  another  is  disgusting. !  least,  will  always  figure  honourably  in  his- 
I  feci  that  this  is  a  good  sublime  action  ; ;  tory.    How,  then,  could  so  palpable  an  error 
that  the  other  is  immoral.*'    In  a  v.ord,  the  |  maintain  itself  so  long  at  such  a  time  ?    Be- 
term  **  feel  **  is  very  fre^incntly  employed  cause  they  took  for  granted  certain  princi- 
to  design    certain   states    in    which   man   pies  which  were  far  from  being  established ; 
figures  himself  in  connection  with  a  parti-  j  they  said,  Man's  head  is  the  soat  of  an  intel- 
cult-:r  impreasinn.    Wc  even  say.  "  1  feel  the  |  lecttxal  being,  which  acts  on  the  feelings, 
jubticc  of  such    an  argument;"     in    fact,  |  and  produces  all  the  moral  phenomena  we 
these   sentiments;    these  judgments,   pass  observe.    Ttic   materialists   rcganled    this 
within  us,  with  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  intelligence  as  the  brain,  or  one  of  its  cen- 
a  simple  sensation,  a:i(l  hence  the  temioncy '  tral  portions;  the  spiritualists,  as  an  imma- 
to  a^iimilate  them  with  our  sensations,  and  ^  terial  being  placed  in  the  brain  generall}', 
comprehend  them  under  the  same  exprcs- !  or  in  some  central  part,  as  the  pineal  gland, 
sion.     Thus,  by  employing  the  word  sensa- 1  the  corpus  callosum,  the  annular  protubc- 
tion   in   so  many  differeut   occupations,  a:  ranee;  i.e.  their  intelligent  being  employed 
certain  class  of  philosophers  imagined,  at  j  the  senses  as  couriers,  and  the  muscles  as 
length,  that  everything  miglit  be  reduced  to  .  servants.  But  they  never  imagined  that  this 
sensation,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  ex- 1  theory  explained  nothing,  since  this  intclli- 
plaincd  hy  transforming  the  sensation  pro-  i  gent  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
duced  by  one  holy  into  another  sensation,   is  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man; 
The   word  *'  feel "  is  far  from  explaining  j  thus  the  difficulty  was  merely  thrown  back 
everything; ;  it  explains  neither  the  intcl- !  one  step,  by  imagining  a  little  ]>er8onage 
lect,  the  itutinct,  the  wants  or  moral  senti-   enclosed  in  a  great  one,  and  according  him 
ments ;  my,  more,  it  explains  nothing,  and   all  the  prerogatives  of  the  latter, 
the  proof  is,  that  we  And  this  phenomenon  |     Now  that  actual  observation,  in  giving 
in  every  clads  of  organized  beings ;  yet  in  .  birth  to  phrenology,  has  taught  us  that  each 
some  it  exitts  without  any  wants  or  senti-  I  cerebral    function    possesses    its    peculiar 
ments ;  in  others  it  is  isolated,  and  for  a '  organ,  you  can  understand  how  ridiculous 
length  of  time  it  produces  nothing  sentimen- 1  it  is  to  suppose  that  an  intelligent  being  is 
tal  or  intellectual  in  the  infant.     If  all  this  .  placed    in  the  head;  yet  several   modern 
be  true,  the  instincts,  want?,  sentiments,  i  metajdiysicians    fall   into   this   very    error 
and  intfrlligcnce,  are  not  consequences  of  [when  they  a«(k  us  to  show  a  central  point  of 
feeling.     l*hc  only  possible  explanation  of :  the  brnin  with  which  all  the  organs  cor- 
the  dilTercnces  which  animals  present  with  .  respond.     Like     their    predecessors    they 


phei 

general  one  of  feeling,  which  is  nothing  his  messengers  from  the  cerebral  organs 
more  than  the  result  of  an  impression  made  j  (which  under  the  old  theory  came  from  the 
by  external  bodies,  or  some  agreeable  or   senses),  and  giving  out  his  oiders  for  the 


di^af^reenblc  modifications  of   our  organs. 


execution  of  our  various  movemen;*.    This 


arising  from  int.rnal  ciiangcs?  Vision  is  is  one  of  thosse  personifications  which  man 
the  perception  of  bodies  produced  by  the  ,  delii;hts  in  creating,  but  which  hcncefon^-ard 
action  of  luminous  bodies  on  the  eyes  ;  |  should  diaajipear  fiom  our  sy^ti'ms  of  phdo- 
hearing  is  the  senj-ation  and  perception  pro- '  aophy.  T.'ie  hypothesjis  vc  have  just  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  sounils  on  the  ear,  "  '    '      '  »--:-i  --.  ~._.^_:-i  :..a..ii: 

and  80  on  for  the  other  senses.    Certain 
portions  of  the  brain  execute  this  primitive 


futcd,  of  an  immaterial  or  material  intelli- 
gence seated  in  the  br.iin,  heccime  the 
foundation   of  the    egoiiiic   system  of  the 


fonction  of  the  intwllect ;  other  portion^  ap-  i  eighteenth  century.  It  was  applied  to  the 
predate  physical  pleasure  and  puin ;  others  i  diflfcrent  sentiments  and  impulses  whicli 
are  destined  to  bring  in'o  pl-iy  the  instincts  \  constitute  human  morality;  thus,  when  the 
and  Msnri'RCnts  conneeted  with  moral  plea- 1  followers  of  this  doctiioe  said,  good  and  evil 
nreor  pain;  finally,  other  portions  direct  actions  depend  on  the  sentiment  of  egotism, 
the  operations  of  the  intelkct.  It  is  impos-  they  implied  the  existence  of  some  internal 
sible  for  any  of  the  acts  just  enumerated,   principle,  material  or  spiiitual,  invariably 

acting  according  to  certain  calculations, 
which,  by-the-bye,  in  their  turn  imply, 
erroneously,  that  our  passions,  sentiments, 


to  transform  itself  into  another.  The  proof 
is,  that  they  may  be  all  met  with  separately, 
cither  in  the  animal  scale,  or  in  different 
mblects  of  the  human  species,  while  the 
oonnection  between  them  and  their  respcc- 
tire  organs  is  alwa)  s  of  the  most  evident 
kind. 

We  owe  all  this  to  the  observations  of 
phrenologists.    However,  the   ky^tem   wc 


and  impulses,  depend  on  the  intelligence. 
When  philosopheis  of  this  cast  observed  a 
reprehensible  action,  they  described  the  in- 
tellect as  having  badly  calculated  its  in- 
terests in  acting  upon  the  passion  of  the 
moment,  in  not  understanding  that  it  is 
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PrVXr.  FT  VHICH 

-    —     r     ■"!    i  r.'.inxiir  n:nri  than  Eir:»a?l  of  the  ancient 

,^       -..     ..r^     .  «  vm;i  ;  oi.  ridiruie. f ul'jcrt,  in  additiou, 

•  j^       -L.-     ;     w>U!»t.-:    :i:u:  rut  iuiitr   was   free  from, 

.^     z       -  '       .'•'::.:  111.. _:•:.!  :>.s:>jii»i':t  Ci>rrlhedlhcir prin- 

.  ...t  L^  ::'}t  *::zi2  iL  lb'.   i.:iiba-)o,  thc  idiot, 
_     -li  !.;i:ie:.  i.:..  vuc^iL.^  yo-rs,  clothed  in  a 

-  *']...  .".'.    ~-tre  tnis  fiarn  it  \^-aiit:T.r.     Your  theory 

—  ■  ''^*'...".l-   explains  noihir.g.     1    ut.k    yr>u   why    your 

.!  l'".-.-rV  "^i^S»   or     *'!,'■    or     vI.Lrvir    cUe    you 

"     **  ..'     -   .'  -I  chooscto  call  it,  JJ^t■?■c::t^  I..T'.  r;!i:  lacuUiea. 

■"'"*,  *.,^  *^-*"  ^0"  cannot  tell  n.:-.     Yr»L  :-..-:;c.itc  other 

*'•   '•**  •^*'"-*^  suppositions  to  cx:»'2.::;  :».:-.  or  ?iv  "Mv 

■     y-'^-'^^'f  ^^'\  conscience  t.^lls  nie'tbii  i:  i*  &:."     But  1  teil 

—  iin  *:uwo  or  .  ■  J       ■ 

•   ■      ■   "'     \  you  that  your  C3n5i;€n.c  at;i.*£;vej  yen :  in- 

/.  .^-utiL*  'u.iy  c.v   jjpjjj  yf  trusting  so  iai:L;:'S*  &  c-j.;!*--  inter* 

•■    =*•    "*'  it  HUM    :  rogjitc  vour  senses;   ari-iiv  xoLTAel"  to  thc 

••-''•'-';;^"'/*/^™j.  observation  of  your  f.Il.rv  I'li-.  l:i1  thi7 

■  •*■  '     '"'i»i-r-*^       •  ^.jj2  iii5jtruct  you  as  thi-y  instniciei  mc:  for 

.    ,     >    Ajr'.'iso,       .  .^^  ^  physiologist  1  will  show  von  the  "  where- 

>.i.:vr!    :r    "*J^ :  fore  "   of  those  diff.rciit  faru:titf    ani  ex- 

• ; .-  ikioB.  ^     ^   plain  thcni  ns  far  as  it  is  pDssiiil--  f:'r  our  in- 

:.:■»    -  pro-   j^,ii|.,p,u.p  ^q  do  so. 

■*•  "-    *_;'»»,       My  explanation  conT!ist>  in  fchr^inj  you 
•  '^-'    •'•''"•  ***'*■    the  diflforent  organs  conncJte;!  with  the  dif- 
ferent fajultics;  I  shall  denonstrite  tfic;ni, 
not  only  in  man,  hut  iii  the  wh'j'.*-  series  of 
,'   aiiimals.     In  lavinc:  the-.n  before  vc*-  I  ex- 
.*   hibit  something  more  CDm]irehc>:isi:!'.c  thin 
inu^inary  beings :  1  will  sliow  tlu  :he  ac- 
::.>:i  of  luatt-rial  orgins  in  wii-wh  y:;:  will 
.::>jo\or  statoi  of  ujtivi  y an'l  rcprse :  a reli- 
:":ve   pred  )!nincnce  r.:v.l  weaknvss.     Th;*?, 
Ct'v.tlv^'nen,   are    tlu'    species   of  pra^fs  on 
'    \\  \.w\\ .;  i»erfOi^t  system  of  phren -u.^isy  should 
:•.*  ^'un.lv^i.  Wo  must  c.)nfess  that  wc  are  fiT 
•r. -n  V.Av".:;^  ;irrivi.  J  i.t  ih:?  decree  of  pjr- 
r.  .•:..^v. ;  '■::;  •.\.*  iwc  r.t  kas:  in  tljc-  rish:  viv 
:**.;'.'.."  .•.:::.:r."::y:  it.  cer:ai:i  that  no  other 
*^^:4':•:    ^iv.   l::ii    t.)  a    knowlcijie  of  the 
'     •.•,:■,'.'.  .'."'.  ii.tr'ilcJtual  n.jLi.     Pcrijaps  yoa 
;:  .N  ..-.  *  A .  r  .v;:":;  r.  vvmrji  .':i.  a:;  1  or.cc  a  very 
^\  .  • '.■  li'.  7.V..':,  •■Th.^  i]or:.-i:u- leads  di- 
».:*/»  :.^  ::..;: I ::..'.:::!.■■     This  wor.J,  gentlc- 
■".    ...•.*  !'..■' e  *■:.■:  i;-».^n  r.::.  h:cause  I  re- 

:  ."..;  .-.'.".  i.Tvtcr.f.r:.  :-  a  dis.-overy  of  the 

*  . :  ..7.-  »\'i.;<r  ;:":•,:   j-:".c:jd  luna  we  now 

■    ^  •,  .*.  v!", :..-:  "..^  I  j.ny  ::«  ixisicnce.    Yon 

.  .  v.:;i.:".'  .;:  '.::.:•■  ;;  Je;!.':  as  yju  may 

V  :■:>:  :•:;*  :  r;:v.;--y  c'.eai.Tits  of  life,  and 

-  \-  .:.■.*  :  r  •:■-.: ;r:i'..     1  siii ply  repeat 

A  :      ::.:    yr::r  j".  r  t:?    thv.  the   primary 

,  •    <.   '       .r  r."  T"..  2.7.'.  x.tc-.e'iiial  bemgi 

..-  V '■  •.:...:    i"^:.;.;  v.j  may   design  it, 

.>  :  ■  ;  .-:    .  ..•:.:./:    ;:"  k:c:i.ii;a  cr^ani 

■    .     . .         .  >"     ..::  .:'  ::*  a?:*     This  i« 

■  ".  c..     ;  *'  .T-:  easilv  dciuced 

.-.     ;  ^ ':.■■■'-".::.  t\2n  the  ihe^ry 

>.•.■,*  ?:>.  •"'  r :  ifier  all  are  corn^ 

».    .  ...  ;-^:.   r    .:>%    r.;i..':',    that    the 

• .  v.-      .    '■.'J^.*   *  "..  .^'ssjiry  frr  th.^ma- 
......     •• .      •: .  .vT-  ii.l  :he  "  8?lf'* 

,v      .-'?•»  :r.:u:  abcal.     How 

v»    *  »  .   •*.  -       -.-".TV  :> ."■:::  our  d^x-trine, 

, »     »       .■.»»••:.:■«  3L  .V  Tp?.in !  organ 

".':.::;  .s  ^  v^ys  the  same 
.ANfl^N  •  ..»  :,:-  .-I  =^:ttr  through  which 
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the  original  principle  manifests  its  workings. 
One  propoeition  is  Jiist  as  material  as  the 
other;   but   the  phrenological  theory  ap- 
pears»  even  at  ftnt  sight,  the  more  probable 
of  the  two ;  for  if  you  connect  the  human 
mind  with  an  instrument  possessing  but  a 
aingle  string*  you  can  never  understand  how 
it  produces  so  many  different  tones,  every 
possible  octave;  in  a  word,  how  it  plays 
every  variety  of  music,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences   of  age,    sex,    and    constitution. 
Hence  the  firmest  believers,  men  animated 
with  the  most  sincere  and  enlightened  reli- 
gious opim'ons,  understand  tliis  necessity, 
and  do  not  hesitate  applying  themselves  to 
the  study  of  phrenology,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  science  respects  convictions 
to  which  they  are  attached  as  strongly  as  to 
their  very  existence.    But,  let  us  return  to 
the  modem  philosophers    who    vaunt    so 
highly  their  morality  and  spi ritual izations, 
while  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  the 
physiology  of  the  brain.    If  they  are  con- 
tent to  admit  that  no  essential  difference 
exists   between  the  condition  which  they 
confess  to  be  necessary  for  the  manifestation 
of  oar  faculties,  a  simple  brain,  and  that 
which  the  phrenologists  adopt,  a  compound 
brain,  they  may  repeat  at  their  pleasure, 
**  The  bead  is  necessary ;  hut  a  mind  also  is 
necetsary  for  the  accomplishment  of  intel- 
lectual acts."    We  answer,   "Continue  to 
profeta  your  theory  of  mind  or  '  self,'  pro- 
vided you  render  to  each  organ  of  the  brain 
what  belongs  to  it."  We  might  also  answer, 
"  The  brain  is  incapable  of  acting  without 
the  concurrence  of  various  agents,  such  as 
caloric,  oxygen,  electricity,  the  imponder- 
ables ;"  we  might  add, "  These  agents,  which 
are  merely  known  to  us  by  their  effects, 
seem  confounded  with  the  primary  cause  of 
life  ;  yet  we  are  content  to  distinguish  the 
latter,   provided  it  is  not    imprisoned   by 
fragments  in  the  different   brains    of  the 
same  species  of  animals."     We  admit  the 
existence  of  this  cause  from  induction,  with- 
out understanding  it.  We  even  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  a  single  motor  for  the  uni- 
verse, but  we  have  no  means  of  discovering 
it,  and  assuredly  the  idealists  and  moralists 
are  not  a  bit  more  advanced  than  ourselves 
upon  this  point.    The  philosopher  can  never 
understand  the  nature  of  this  motor,  nor 
describe  its  attributes.  M.  Rayer*Collard 
bimscif  is  obliged  to  confess  the  truth  of 
this.    Why,  then,  insist  on  attributing  ma- 
terial actions,  such  as  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions dtc,  to  an  intra-cerebral  entity,  fixed, 
or  volatile,  active  or  spiritual,  fashioned  on 
the  model  of  this  primary  motor,  which  no- 
body  can  unravel  ?    1  would  prefer  bring* 
ing  forward  the  direct  action  of  the  Divinity 
on  oar  bodies,  like  Malebranchb  or  Spi- 
NOtA.    Gentlemen,  these  suppositions  lead 
more  directly  to  impiety  than  a  sound  phi- 
losophy.   Let  us  have  our  organs,  then,  acf, 
because  their  action  is  consistent  with  the 


existence  of  a  primary  cause,  and  avoid  the 
error  of  believing  that  you  explain  something 
when  you  insert  in  the  brain  an  intelli-> 
gence  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  man. 

Such,  however,  are  the   pretensions  of 
certain   philosophers  who   condemn  phre- 
nology without  reflecting  that  it  is  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  primary  cause  which  they 
venerate.    Their  condemnation  arrests  the 
march  of  knowledge.    It  was  thus  that  the 
discovery  of  Gall  met  so  many  obstacles ;  it 
was  thus  that  geology  was  anathematized  as 
a  most  dangerous  science,  because  it  threw 
doubts  on  the  period  we  were  accustomed 
to  assign  for  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Tlie  publication  of  geological  discoveries  at 
first   excited  murmurs  of  disapprobation ; 
what  was   the  consequence?     Reason  tri- 
umphed,   and    our    knowledge    advanced. 
Phrenology  will  follow  the  same  march.    It 
is  equally  absurd  to  accuse  this  science  of  fa- 
vouring immorality,  for  it  demonstrates  that 
man's  organization  comprehends  the  source 
of  every  virtue,  and  all  the  moral  powers 
capable  of  correcting  vicious  dispositions. 
Our  march  is  too  steady  to  be  arrested  by 
vain  declamation.    Ths  interests  of  morality 
engage  us  to  study  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  assure  ourselves  whether  the  faculties 
which  we  observe  in  man  are  variously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  immense  series  of 
inferior  animals;  but  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task  requires  that  we  should  specify 
the  different  organs  con*espondlng  with  the 
different  faculties.     Here  are  the  distinctions 
which  have  excited  so   much  alarm,  and 
justly  give  r'me  to  severe  meditation.    The 
moment  is  now  come  when  we  are  called  on 
to  take  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  which 
will  occupy  the  succeeding  lectures.    The 
long  and  serious  reflections  we  have  entered 
into,  must    have  shown,  gentlemen,  that 
phrenology,  founded  as  it  is  on  anatomical 
knowledge,  cannot  be  considered  an  a^priori 
system.   No.  This  science  was  not  produced 
perfect,  and  armed  at  all  ]>oints,  from  the 
brain  of  man,  as  Minerva  was  said  to  have 
issued  from  the  brain  of  a  god  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  built  on  facts  and  deductions,  sue* 
cessively  collected  with  perseverance  and 
labour.    The  harvest  has  been  abundant^ 
though  the  land  on  which  it  grew  was  cul- 
tivated for  centuries.    Before  entering  into 
details  we  propose  laying  before  you  a  sketch 
of  the  labours  which  have  immortalized  the 
name  of  Gall,  and  since  produced  such  im- 
portant results.    Wo  shall  then  pass  to  the 
empirical  part  of  phrenology,  and  study  the 
human  mind,  not  as  a  fictitious  being  clothed 
with  a   mysterious  name,  hut  as  the  s*  m 
of  the  mental  faculties  obsei  v.'d  in  man,  and 
essentially  dependent  on  his  organization. 
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81. — Yon   have    been    chairman   of 
Court  of  Examiners  two  years  .'—Yes. 

82. — It  has  been  stated,  that  many  medi- 
cal students  from  Scotch  universities  have 
been  rejected  by  the  court .'  —There  has 
been  a  considerable  number,  certainly;  a 
larger  proportion  than  of  students  from  other 
schools,  I  think. 

83. — In  what  departments  have  these 
Scotch  students  bciMi  most  deficient.' — In 
Latin,  miteria  medica,  therapeutics,  and 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  particularly  in 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  Some  of 
them  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  external 
characters  of  drugs.  I  think,  that  rejctHions 
have  been  most  numerous  among  students 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

84. — The  proportion  of  candidates  re- 
jected at  Apothecaries*  Hall  has  very  much 
increased  of  late  years.  In  181.5-1(>,  thev 
r^ectcd  1  in  ir>;  in  1820-21,  1  in  23 ;  in 
1826-27,  1  in  10;  next  year,  1  in  7*;  in 
1830-31,  1  in  44,  then  1  in  6;  then  1  in 
.^i;  and  in  1S33-34,  1  in  8.  Can  you  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  larger  rejections 
during  the  last  >ix  years  ? — I  think  that 
our  rejections  are  now  beginning  to  be 
upon  the  decline  again;  thc}'  have  reached 
their  maximu^n.  Until  182rfrthe  Examiners 
rejected  about  the  same  proportion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subjects  on  which  the  stu- 
dents were  questioned  not  having  then  been 
extended.  Since  that  time  the  examinations 
have  been  much  more  strict  and  extensive. 
In  1825-26,  the  regulations  were  first  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Court  of  Examiners  were 
first  independent  of  thc  Court  of  Assistants. 
85. — Do  you  think  that  none  should  bo 
examined  but  such  as  have  been  appren- 
ticed toapothecaries?— I  think  thc  appren- 
ticeship is  a  great  deal  too  long  ;  moie  than 
is  necessary;  five  years  is  a  large  portion  of 
life.  Apprenticeship  is  begun  too  early  in 
life ;  it  ought  not  to  commence  before  seven- 
teen or  eiijhteen  years  of  age.  I  also  think 
it  hard  to  subject  men,  who  are  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  apprenticeship, 


should  they  wish  to  come  into  the  profet* 
sion.  I  think  it  need  not  ever  he  mmde  a 
necessary  requisite.  If  aiiprcnticeahipt  are 
advantageous,  parents  will  of  their  own  ac- 
cord probably  bind  theit  sons  to  apotheca- 
ries. 

86.  Is  it  not  a  raw  boy,  just  taken  from 
school,  that  is  often  employed  by  the  prac- 
tising apothecary,  as  an  assistant  in  hit 
shop  ? — He  is  employed  in  dispensing  medi- 
cines, no  doubt. 

87.— If  the  apothecary  had  less  induce* 
ment  to  take  those  boy-apprentices,  and 
were  to  engage  in  their  stead  young  men 
who  had  studied  at  a  regular  medical  school, 
would  not  the  apothecary  and  the  public  be 
l>ctter  served  than  they  are  at  present? — I 
do  not  think  that ;  because  as  every  apo- 
thecary must  h<ivc  some  person  to  dispense 
his  medicine,  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands 
than  in  the  hands  of  ids  apprentice.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  master  tmsts 
entirely  to  the  apprentice  who  is  just  in- 
dentured to  him;  he  still  employs  some 
person  to  dispense,  under  whose  guidance 
the  young  man  is  ])Uiccd.  Were  an  assist- 
ant of  regular  medical  education,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  dispense  medicines,  that  educatkm 
would  be  very  much  thrown  away. 

88. — Are  students  at  your  examinatioos 
required  to  read  and  translate  prescrip- 
tions?— Yes,  and  to  give  the  terminatkmi 
of  the  Latin  words.  Those  prescriptioDi 
are  the  ]trescriptions  of  physicians  practis- 
ing in  London,  that  have  been  sent,  per- 
haps, to  the  houses  of  thc  examiners,  and 
been  made  up. 

89. — Are  they  all  written  in  a  plain,  legi- 
ble hand  ?  —  Pretty  well,  as  physicians  write; 
if  there  be  any  which  are  not  so,  every  help 

is  given  to  the  candidate. 

90. — Would  it  not  bo  fairer  to  write  them 
all  in  one  uniform  hand? — I  think  not;  be- 
cause they  are  written  exactly  as  the  young 
men  will  have  to  read  them.  The  hand- 
writing is  generally  such  as  a  well-educated 
man  can  read. 

91. — Would  it  be  advantageous  to  select 
the  Examiners  from  thc  licentiates  gene- 
rally, or  from  the  whole  medical  profession? 
I  should  say,  from  the  whole  body  of  gene- 
ral practitioners,  whether  members  of  the 
Company  or  not.  The  young  man  coming 
before  them,  is  tried  then  by  his  ]icers. 

92. — Should  any  medical  professors  be 
examiners? — No;  I  think  tre  had  better  tteer 
dear  of  all  teachers* 

9.'$.  — I).)  you  examine  candidates  on  mid* 
wifery?— No,  the  court  took  counsel's  opi- 
nion upon  that  subject,  and  thc  opinion  was, 
that  vfe.  had  not  the  power.  We  ask  candi- 
dates for  testimonials  of  their  having  attend- 
ed courses  of  midwifery,  and  we  examine 
them  upon  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  up  to  tho  very  point  of  labonr; 
but  there  oar  examination  ends;  fir  ihtit* 
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Hptnf  of  m  wommi   it  ioid  to  be  a  ntrgical 
eperaiion. 

94. — Are  you  aworc  that  the  College  of 
SMrgftmi  heve  decliued  examining  upuu  that 
fubject  ? — Yes  ;  the  Society  begged  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  to  inititute  some  examina- 
tion of  the  kind. 

95. — ^Tben  yon  have  not  repudiated  such 
an  examination,  because  you  thought  it 
infra  difniiaiem?—We  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  if  we  had  asked  a  question  on 
midwifery,  and  a  pupil  had  refused  to  an- 
swer it,  wc  could  not  havu  pressed  it,  though 
whenever  a  question  in  midwifery  has  been 
asked,  we  have  never  found  any  reluctance 
in  the  young  man  to  answer  it. 

96. —  It  has  been  recommended  by  some 
writers  on  inedical  reform,  to  consolidate 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  the  College  of 
SorgeoDs,  to  examine  candidates  for  gene- 
ral practice.  Should  you  approve  of  this  ? — 
I  think  it  better  that  the  two  bodies  should 
remain  inde]>ondent,  and  that  young  men 
should  pass  both  ordcalsi^r*/ one  and  t/ien  the 
other.  There  might  be  coliitioiui  and  disputes 
twecn  the  parties  which  do  not  occur  at  J 
present.  I  prefer  retaining  three  separate 
hoards  of  physicians,  surgeonj<,  and  apothe- 
caries, cue  for  each  branch  oftheprofcufiion. 

97. — Should  not  all  general  practitioners 
Icam  snrgcry  ? — Certainly. 
98. — Do  not  manv  of  them  take  the  di-  \ 

»  I 

p!oma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons?— I  think  I 
there  are  some\  but  tliut  College  has   no 
/rower  to  call  any  person  before  them :  they  ex- 
ist only  by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

99. — ^\Vhat  do  you  think  about  prosecu- 
tkma  of  practitioners  who  have  not  your 
Company's  license? — I  think  that  whenever 
an  individual  has  been  infuniicd  against  by 
the  medical  practitioners  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  Company  has  generally 
determined  on  prosecuting,  jiroviding  he  is 
practising  contrary  to  the  Act. 

100. — Does  the  Act  make  it  coinpuhory 
upon  the  Company  to  prosLi-nto  him  ? — No ; 
hut  discretion  has  generally  hern  cxcrcisctl ; 
jet  if  a  roan  is  in  very  large  practice  in  tlic 
country,  and  it  appears  tliat,  nl though  he 
may  have  attctided  various  lectim's,  he  has 
BoC  lubjecteii  himself  to  oi:r  examination,  I 
do  not  sec  why  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  undergo  tlie  tebt  of  having  rccoived  a 
proper  education. 

101. — The  Committee  have  hc.fi're  them  a 
Itttcr  dated  21th  of  Ai)ril  IS.'VJ,  aigneil  by 
your  late  brother,  ICduiund  Hacot,  solicitor 
to  the  Society,  addiessed  to  a  grnduate  in 
phytic  of  a  Scotch  university,  ))rai:!i^ing  in 
England,  containing  the  following  ]}r.;5;:ge : 
'*  You  arc  acting  contrary  to  the  Act  of  1815, 
and  the  Society,  on  any  complaint,  is  boun'l 
and  compellable  to  enforce  its  observance." 
From  this  letter,  and  others,  it  appears  that 
your  Society  was  in  the  habit  of  represeut- 


ing  to  the  parties  that  the  Society  had  no 
discretiofir  but  was  cotnpeUed  to  prosecute  ? 
— I  know  that  that  was  my  brother's 
opinion,  but  upon  what  that  opinion  was 
founded,  not  being  myself  a  lawyer,  1  cannot 
say. 

102. — But  it  ap]>cars  that  they  have  not 
prosecuted  army  and  navy  surgeons,  al- 
though they  were  infringing  the  Act  ? — ^That 
forbearance  or  suspension  of  the  law  was 
in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  that 
took  place  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
Medical  Boards,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe« 
caries. 

lO.S.  —  Tlicn,  that  forbearance  shows 
])laiMly  that  you  did  consider  yourselves  at 
liberty  to  forlear  prosecuting,  if  you  thought 
proper  / — ^That  is  true,  provided  those  sur- 
geons of  the  army  and  navy  were  not  ap- 
pointed surgvons,  or  practicing  as  apotheca- 
ries ])rior  to  181.*). 

104. — Yes,  but  the  law  has  been  sus- 
pended in  favour  of  all  army  and  navy  sur- 
geons, whether  practising  b«.-rurc  or  after 
August  1815  ? — Yes,  but  we  know  very  well 
that  they,  every  one  of  thuu,  have  under- 
gone a  regidar  mcdicul  education,  indepen- 
dently of  their  great  subsequent  experience. 

lO.'*. — Then,  regular  medical  edtirationp 
and  great  subsequent  cjcperinice,  entitle  a 
])arty  to  the  su^iiponsion  of  the  law  in  his 
favour? — If  that  education  ha^  been  tested 
'•,/  due  examination,!  certaiidy  do  think  so. 

10<i.— Examination  before  whom?  Clearly 
not  before  i/otn'selvcst  Mr.  Bacot.  Why 
therefore  before  yuvmeU'es  in  the  case  of 
graduates  and  licentiates  from  Scotland? — 
Wc  mav  not  think  that  mc:lic;d  education 
and  ixaminatiou  in  Scotland  are  so  good  as 
may  be  c.<])ected. 

107. — At  any  rate  you  have  to-flay  ad- 
niitteii  the  principle,  that  though  a  party 
may  be  practising  contrary  to  the  Act,  yet, 
if  he  have  received  a  comp  tent  me<Iical 
education,  the  Society  should  forbear  to 
probocutc?  — Certainly,  there  on^ht  to  be, 
and  I  believe  there  generally  has  been,  a  dis- 
cretion of  that  sort  exercised. 

108. — Edmund  Bacot  wrote  in  18.'U  ton 
gentleman  who  bcca-i.e  nii  army  surgeon 
since  August  181.'),  and  who  in  1B,'U  was 
practicing  as  an  apothecary,  a)  follows : 
"  iSir, — The  Society  of  Apothecaries  feel  that 
gentlemen  holding  comn)is:>ions  like  youra 
ought  to  be  cont^idered  ab  qualified,  and  they 
do  not  tliercforo  require  such  persons  to  bo 
cxaii.iricd,  or  to  pay  tlie  penalty;  hut  if  you 
entered  the  service  r.fter  Aiigr.st  1815,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  be  under  a  dittiodty  as  to 
recovering  any  tharL^ts  f(jr  medical  attend- 
ance, in  case  you  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
legal  proceedings  for  that  j)urpose."  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  Mr.  Bacot,  that  in  certain 
cabes  the  Comimny  did  divpense  with  prfh- 
secution,  although  in  other  cases  they  repre- 
sented that  they  hadtto  Ji>creh'oiiiiry^irer/ 
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— Tt  roKj  be  m;  thli  raljeet  it  aUefellt 
•Mi  pfmjijmriidictiot. 

108*.— li  it  expedient  to  iiitrtut  tai 
power*  to  the  Apothecarlt*'  Society ;— It 
Tcrj  inexpedient  indeed.  They  certain 
b»Te  not  had  the  effect  of  patting  down  u: 
qualified  men ;  though  the  tota!  1  «boa 
think  hal  dlminllhed.  In  ISl-*),  they  we 
■U  mfimmd,  but  I  ihould  say  that  it  is  ii 
Donihle  to  put  down  unqualified  practiti 

t  by  force  of  law,  and  great  obloquy 


Perbapi  they  do  not  alwayi  fall  on  tho 
moat  deierving  of  protecuCion;  thou| 
much  painf  have  been  tskon  to  select  f 
nroaecnlion  people  very  iKnomnt  indoe 
The  fini  wal  againttaniaain  StafTordihii 
named  Warburton.  He  laid  that  be  wai 
MTgeanti  which  induced  the  judge  to  a: 
him  to  ipell  the  word;  this  he  tried  to  i 
•even  timei,  and  failed  each  time.  InTc 
mationi  are  tlmoit  all  laid  by  rival  proc 
tllionen  on  the  ipot. 

109.— What  hai  been  the  remuneratii 
of  the  Society's  tolicitor?  His  profits  i 
crease  with  tbc  nuinber  of  prosecution 
hii  lalaty.  ai  dork,  is  fixed. 

110. —  Are  you  aware  that  Govemmc 
•olldtort,  to  save  them  from  the  imputatii 
that  they  advise  prosecutions  to  increa 
their  emoluments,  receive  fixed  salarii 
mud  would  it  not  be  proper  in  the  case 
the  Society's  solicitor?  — Doubtless,  to  lal 
kway  tbe  possibility  of  any  such  imputatio 

111.— Is  it  desirable  that  a  wetl-educati 
nrgeon  should  be  prohibited  from  dispcn 
IngmediciDGs  to  hi*  own  patients  insur; 
nlcHCs?— 1  should  think  it  would  be  ve 
dMirable  that  he  should  be  prevented,  if  1 
declnm  himself  to  be  a  aurgeon  only ;  b 
CMSC  he  is  not  Hal  etmpaund  called  a  gn 

lia.— If  the  proper  treatment  of  surgie 
cues  depends  on  the  cihibition  of  intern 
remedlea,  ought  not  surgeons  lo  be  allow< 
to  dispense  medicines  to  thcirown  patient- 
^JVa,  Ida  not  Ihijii  theg  ihouid,  becRiise  th 
would  defeat  the  object  of  tbc  Act  of  1815 

J13. — ijut  such  is  actually  the  preac: 
tt»to  ofthclaw?— Yes,  in  surgical  case*. 

114,— Con  any  lino  be  drawn  betwei 
snrgcry  and  medicine .' — The  two  lini 
,ncrg«  In  eoch  other ;  but  at  the  estremilii 
tho  distinctions  are  broad  enough.  Pui 
forera  cannot  bo  considered  as  complain! 
nt  lobe  attended  by  a  man  who  is  profci 
■liinally  only  a  surgeon. 

115.— According  to  one  theory  offerer 
tra  they  not  all  referred  to  local  inSammi 
linn  as  their  cause;  snil,  may  they  not  b 
regarded  as  surgical  complaints  :  but  ai 
there  not  many  internal  complaints,  th 
treatment  of  which  by  charter  is  lawfull 
intrusted  to  members  of  the  College  of  Sut 
((eons?— It  may  be  so  contended;  but  th 
Cvlkfe  of  Surgeoni  do  not  require  attend 


116.— Ought  the  Sod«ty  of  Apotheeuta 
to  retain  the  power  of  pnwecntlnK  nnqaalt 
fled  pntctitlonen  ?    No. 

117.— Ought  chemjsti  and  dnggiiti  tv 
DDdergo  examination  ? — Yes. 

117*.— Is  it  expedient  to  allow  genenl 
practitioner*  to  charge  for  attendance  ?— I 
think  it  desirable; it  mntt  not,  however,  W 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  public  ii  the  party  to. 
decide  after  nil. 

IIH.— Respecting  prosecution  i  do  yon  mean 
to  say,  that  you  havo  no  d  iteration  ?—Tbt 
Company  are  extremely  annojed  when  is»- 
fonnation  i*  given  against  a  parly.  Tbef 
are  exceedingly  reproached  if  tbejt  do  not 
prosecute.  They  have  been  to  in  a  late  in- 
stance at  Dorchester,  for  delaying  a  prae- 
cution,  but  that  individual  had  been  pteee- 
cuted  once,  and  continaed  to  act  in  apitB  of 
It.  And  a  second  prosecution  waa  prened 
upon  the  Company;  but  they  delayed  to  kI; 
in  order  to  give  the  party  time  to  abate  tbe 
nuisance,  if  he  pleased,  because  they  thought 
it  came  rather  too  quick  upon  the  beds  at 
tho  first. 

llB*.— The  Committee  bavealetterbefor* 
them  from  a  person,  who  states  that  be  waa 
prosecuted  by  your  Society  after  having  been 
settled  in  the  phce  where  be  waa  pnctif- 
ing,  KtNe  year*  ?~It  is  poNible,but  I  do  not 
know  the  case. 


Ma.  JOHN  tiVSSEn  Jkrlhtr  1 
(June  11.) 

119-— Your  Socic(y,it  appear*,  wore  wilKng, 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  admit 
Ihnt  every  person  who  had  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M,  D.  from  one  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versilies,  Khnuld  be  allowed  to  pmctise  as  an- 
njiothcrary  in  England  and  Wales,  without 
being  rcijuired  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  j'our  court  of  examiner*.  Upon 
what  principle  was  it  that  they  declined  to 
place  fellows  or  licentiates  of  the  £({i'istaryil 
Oillege  of  Sargeont  upon  the  same  footing' 
—Upon  iho  principle,  I  presume,  that  » 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Snr- 
gonns  could  not  it  mppotd  to  have  gone 
through  anything  like  the  same  cxaminatioa 
as  wc  should  put  him  through  in  London. 

120.— Was  this  opinion  founded  upon  an 
accurate  nscfrtaintncnt  of  Ihefact  >— It  ms 
founded  uiKin  the  published  eorrioifaof  the 

121.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  etr- 
rieuliim  is  equal  to  that  of  the  C<^lege  ot 
Surgeons  of  Ediuburgh?— I  do  not  know 
ihc  distinction  between  the  two;  but  I  believe 
ihat  our  opinion  was  founded  upon  what  we 
iwtHdfTf  J  might  have  been  the  ezaminatioD 
jf  the  Edinburgh  College. 

122.— But  the  College  is  a  CoUego  of 
jharmacy  oi  well  as  nirgery,  and  the 
nemben  of  the  College  of  Surgeona  an  tbe 
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(cS&ml  pnctitio^^en  of  Scotland?— I  am 
cimn  of  that. 

l23. — Your  Society  lias  admitted  the  prin- 
dple  of  allowing  the  gr^nates  of  the  Edin- 
mrgh  Univenlty  to  act  as  practitior  era  in 
Sngland  and  Wides.  Now  the  eurrieuhmt  of 
Jie  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  is  more 
actensive  than  that  of  the  University  of 
^nborgh,  and  therefore  you  conceded  the 
pofht  to  those  of  leti  education,  and  rrfu»ed 
it  to  thoee  of  greater  7 — I  was  not  aware  of 
it. 

124.— Upon  what  principle  then  is  it  that 
four  Sodety  proposes  to  admit  unexamined 
the  doctors  in  physic  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
ritUe,  and  to  require  the  fellows  and  licen- 
tiates of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeont 
to  submit  to  examination/  Would  it  not 
have  been  more  reasonable  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  deeerving  College,  and  to 
exclude  those  of  the  undeserving  ? — That  I 
admit;  but  I  fancy  that  it  wan  u|K)n  the 
principle  that  all  surgeons,  quA  surgeons, 
should  come  before  us  to  be  examined  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  botany. 

125,  126. — Then  supi>ose  you  compare 
the  cwrricutum  of  your  Society  with  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  Now 
the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  are  required  to  know  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy;  is  not 
that  more  than  you  require  in  the  way  of  pre- 
liminary information  .'•// 1>,  certainly. 

127. — And  is  not  that  information  which  it 
is  very  important  for  a  medical  man  to  pos- 
sess .>—  Certainly, 

128. — Docs  not  your  Society  require  two 
years*  attendance  on  lectures  and  on  hos- 


Society  requires  fifteen  months'  hospital 
attendance,  where  clinical  lectures  are  not 
given,  and  twelve  months  where  theyare* 
given.  The  Edinburgh  College  previously 
requires  six  months'  attendance  on  clinicaf 
lecturee? — I  should  state  that  clinical  lec« 
tures  have  only  recently  been  given  in  the 
London  schools :  it  it  quite  a  new  thing. 

13-1. — In  midwifery  you  surpass  the  Edin- 
burgh College.  In  medical  jurisprndcnco 
you  are  both  on  a  par.*— Yes. 

135.— In  botany  you  require  one  course: 
the  Edinburgh  College  does  not  require 
any.  The  Edinburgh  College  prescribes^ 
exclusive  of  the  six  months'  course  of  clini- 
cal lectures,  eighteen  months  of  hospital 
attendance.' — Our  hospital  practice  is  pure- 
ly medical.  The  Edinburgh  College  requires 
24  months  altogether.  (Mr.  Bacot,  being 
present,  answered  the  three  last  questions.) 

136.— In  what  respects  is  tha  curriculum 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  with- 
their  other  additions  regarding  pharmacy, 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  curriculum  of  your 
Society,  or  the  University  of  Edinburgh? 
— I  may  state  that  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety do  not  at  all  dispute  the  efficiency  of 
the  course  qf  education  prescribed  by  that  Col' 
lege,  their  object  was  to  prevent  any  public 
body  out  of  this  kingdom,  from  having  an 
authority  in  it,  equivalent  to  their  own, 

137. — Prepared  then,as  youhave  been,  to 
make  this  concession  to  University  gradu- 
ates, why  not  admit  to  the  same  privilegea 
the  members  of  every  medical  or  surgical 
College  or  Faculty,  who  might  be  presumed- 
to  be  of  equal  attainment  with  those  gradu- 
ates ;  and,  in  respect  of  pharmacy,  perhaps, 
superior  ? — One  reason  why  wc  relieved  the 


pital  practice? — Yes.  But  I  will  admit  at '.doctors  in  medicine  from  coming  before  us 
once  (if  it  will  advance  this  inquiry)  that  >  was,  that  they  contended,  and  perhaps  not 
the  education  prescribed  by  the  College  of  |  unjustly,  that  they  had  taken  a  much  higher 
Surgeons  at  Edinburgh  may  be  superior  to ,  degree  than  we  could  confer  upon  them ; 
that  laid  down  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, !  and  that  if  entitled  to  practise  as  physicians^ 


129. — The  Edinburgh  College  requires  at- 
tendance on  lectures  and  on  hospital  prac- 


they  were  surely  entitled  to  practise  as  ge- 
neral practitioners. 


tice,  either  during /our  winter  sessions,  or  l^S.^Shouldnot  the  substance  rather  than 
during  three  winter  and  three  summer  ses- '  Me  name  be  looked  at  in  these  cases? — 
iions.  Vour  Society  Tcciuires  two  courses  of '  There  maybe  great  truth  in  that;  but  tho 
anatomy,  averaging  about  three  and  a  half,  physicians  coming  from  Scotland  are  by 
momtha each  :  the  Edinburgh  College  r(:qu\TCs'^  no  means  so  numerous  as  the  surgcona 
two  courses  of  anatomy,  lasting  si.v  months  ■  and  apothecaries  ;  and  the  Society  re- 
eaeh.  In  these  respects  the  Edinburgh  Col-  j  quired  those  individuals  to  come  before 
lege  requires  considerably   more  than  your ,  if,   that  wc  might  maintain  our  own  su- 


Socieiy  /-It  appears  so 

130. — In  practical  anatomy  you  are  on  a 
par?— Yes. 

131. — In  chemistry  your  Society  requires 
attendance  on  ninety  lectures,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh College  on  about  120  lectures  ?— Yes. 

132. — In  practical  chemistry  your  Society 
exhibits  a  blank;  the  Edinburgh  College  pre- 
•cribea  a  three  months*  course.  In  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  you  require  ninety 
Icctores.  The  Edinburgh  College  requires 
about  120  lectures  ?— Yes. 

133.— Respecting  clinical  medicine,  your 


periority  in  our  own  countiy.  The  Scotch 
and  Irish  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  any 
laws  and  regulations  to  suit  themselves,  but 
not  to  control  us.  If  this  power  were 
granted  to  Scotland,  that  country  might  in 
time  become  the  great  thoroughfare  for  fur- 
nishing England  with  practitioners. 

139. — Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
the  licentiates  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  are  as  well  educated, 
and  have  been  as  strictly  examined,  aa  your 
licentiates,  what  reason  can  you  give  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  at 
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general  practitioners  in  England  nii<l  Wales  ? 
— I  can  oflfer  nn  other  reasons.  Upon  some- 
thing like  an  equality  of  examination  being 
established,  through  the  means  of  thi^i  Com- 
mittee, the  Apothecaries*  Society  are  fully 
prepared  to  admit  of  the  moit  complete  re- 
ciprocity. 

140. — \Miether  of  the  two  would  be  the 
best  school  for  learning  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy?  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  or 
that  of  a  cliemist  and  druggist  in  this  me- 
tropolis, in  a  large  way  of  business?— 
There  can  be  no  (question  between  the  two : 
the  apothecary's  shop  vtould  be  the  proper 
situation  for  a  young  man  entering  the  me- 
dical profession. 

141. — Is  there  not  a  far  greater  variety  of 
prescriptions  made  up  in  the  establishment 
of  a  large  chemist  an;l  driigi;ist,  than  in  the 
shop  of  even  the  most  thriving  apothecary  ? 
—That  is  very  likely,  but  the  quantity  of 
business  done  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  learning  gained  by  the  partici'.  Per- 
haps a  good  deal  niijL'ht  be  learned  at  a  largo 
chemist's  and  drug.;ist'8  were  they  advanced 
in  the  scale  of  the  ])rofiKsion ;  but  as  they 
stand  at  present  I  think  it  very  objection- 
able. 

142. — Arc  the  receipts  and  ex])enscs  of 
your  Society  as  a  lirentiiiig  liody  kept  en- 
tirely seiiarate  from  those  of  your  Society, 
as  a  trading  company  ? — Yes. 


period  of  her  menitmaticm,  and  in  »boiit  a 
week  afterwards,  called  upon  me  to  aik  my 
opinion  whether  a  pustule,  which  he  had 
discovered  on  the  prepuce,  ¥raia  chanoeor 
not.  The  colour  of  the  matter,  or  rather 
the  pustide,  was  a  bright  yellow;  there  wai 
little  or  no  thickening  at  itt  biase,  indeed 
the  appearance  was  very  like  the  piutnlea 
produced  by  friction  with  tartarixed  anti- 
mony. My  i>ationt  being  rather  out  of 
health,  I  advised  entire  abstinence  from 
mercury  in  every  shape,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  the  sore  healed,  leaving,  however,  an 
imperfect  cicatrix,  surrounded  by  a  mottled 
coppcr-colouied  scurfy  irritation.  This  tore 
was  not  followed  by  any  secondary  erup- 
tion. 

Obn,  2. — A  gentleman  had  connectioa 
with  a  girl  at  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  her  menstruation,  and  found  hinuelf  in 
two  days  the  subject  of  a  discharge,  which 
rnu  ou  for  a  considerable  time,  but  waa  not 
attended  by  great  pain  or  irritation. 

ObA.  X—X  gentleman,  who  was  intoxi- 
cat(.d,  bal  connection  with  his  wife  during 
her  men<>trual  i>eriod,  and  contracted  a 
^<ulart  ^onorrba>a.  Ho  continued  to  have 
intercourse  \\ it h  her  as  Ubual,  without  any 
injury  being  experienced  on  her  part. 

0/jt.  4.— A  gentleman,  aged  51,  requetted 
niy  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing   an   occurrence  extremely  uupleaiant 


143. — ^The  total  amount  received  for  cer-  .  Iioth  to  himself  and  wife.  The  lady  herself 
tificates  since  tlic  passing  ol  tlie  Act  is  I  was  of  nearly  the  8anie  age,  and  suffered 
3!/,974/.  ? — 1  cannot  give  an  accurate  ae- 1  much  from  lcucorrh(va;  at  particular,  hat 
count  of  the  recei])ts  and  e.xpcndiiiire  from  ,  uncertain  periods,  intercourac  with  her  is 
1815  until  1H2.5,  as  the  accounts  to  1 82.')  i  followed  by  sores  on  the  ]>enis,  or  a  dis- 
wcre  not  so  kept  as  to  form  a  pioper  c^ti- 1  charge  from  the  urethra,  or  sometimes  both 
mate  of  them.  Up  to  then,  the  recciitt  and  ;  ther^e  effects  take  idace  bimultaneouidy.  The 
expenditure  arising  out  of  the  Act  ol  181,)  discharge  generally  nms  off,  with  little  at- 
werc  blended  with  the  general  corporation  icntion,  and  the  sores  are  speedily  removed 
accounts.  During  the  twenty  yt  ars  I8,2*jr)/.  i  by  a  solution  of  £ul])hate  of  copper, 
have  been  paid  to  the  court  oJ  lAatrintrs  ;  I  OU.  r^.—X  nianied  gentleman,  aged  33, 
iind  thelawchirge3a.ndcthprnii''C(r.ineous|of  sicdent.irv  habits,  is  frequently  the  tub- 
expenses  have  amounted  to  14,100/.  joct  of  indolent  ulcers  on  the  prepuce,  which 

at  times  arc  long  in  healing,  if  no  mercurial 
bo  u.>ed.  His  wife  is  healthy  in  appearance, 
althou^'h  the  subject  of  Icucorrbeea. 

Olx.  ti.  A  gentleman,  aged  46.  whose  wife  is 
in  delicate  health,  in  consequence,  partly,  of 
a  troubU-i:ome  IcucorrhGra.  is  several  times 
durin^'  tiie  year  attarkcd  with  a  correspond- 
ing discharge  from  the  urethra. 

Abiindanr  ca^es  iriight  be  added  illustra- 
tive of  tiie  o|)iiiion,  that  both  a  gonorrhon 
(.1  [)Ui  lili  nt  or  ni::co-pu;*ulcrit  discharge)  and 
.Sin:  I  phouM  feel  obliircd  l»y  t'e  ioscr- '  sores,  arc  not   uncommonly   the   result  of 
tion  of  the  followini^  rc'isarks,  ili'i-irativo of  sexual   iot.ivourse  vith  a   inodcfrt   female, 
opinions    previo;ibly  d^-vclopid    \.y   m.i   in  ;  cither  dining  the  period  of  menstruation,  or 

whilt-  liJiouiing  muler  a  leucorrlnca.     With 
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■  Y 

li:ucoiiriki:a. 

TotheRditor  r/TuE  L.\\c::t. 


I    r.:jj,    Sir,   your 


your  excellent  joarnr.l. 
obedient  servant. 

FuANCis  Eagle. 
29,  Poultry,  June  27,  18;>o. 


Obiervation    1. — A   gentleman,   aged  28, 
had  intercourse  with  a  female  during  the 


such  f  u  ts  in  our  possession,  it  appears 
bOHK  what  extraordinary  that  the  specific 
character  of  the  venereal  poison  has  not 
bi-en  more  frequently  called  in  question. 
iiut  as  **  all  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
eye,"  so,  having  previously  taken  up  the 
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dea  of  its  obscure  and  individual  origin  and 
U  apediflc  character,  the  proximate  cause 
vas  never  aought  after,  and  therefore  ltd 
iffectfl  were  clouded  and  nnintelligible. 
Sven  Mr.  Hunter  partook  of  the  opinion  of 
is  foreign  origin,  and  believed  that  its 
muse  was  beyond  our  reach  and  obser- 
ration ;  he  does  not  api>car  to  have  been 
iivare  of  the  foregoing  &ct8,  as  regards 
:he  production  of  sores.  Alluding  to  the 
power  of  a  leucorrh<£a  in  exciting  a  dis- 
charge, he  says,  "  Such  cases,  as  far  as  I 
liave  seen,  have  only  been  in  form  of  a  go- 
norrhoea, they  have  not  produced  sores  in 


the  woman » it  being  a  common  opinion,  that 
such  discharge  was  poisonous,  and  that 
children  conceived  under  tliose  circum- 
stances, were  infected  with  leprous,  scrofu- 
lous, and  other  diseases ;  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  menstrual  issue. 

In  consequence  of  the  unaccountable 
loss  of  my  former  reply,  1  now  proceed 
briefly  to  answer  the  queries  of  **  Investi- 
gator "  in  No.  654  of  March  last. 

1st.  If  many  effects  imputed  to  venereal 
poison  are  produced  by  mercury,  "  bow  U 
it  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
daily  taking  mercury  for  other  diseaieSy 


the  parts;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know^,  do  they  I  numbers  are  not  similarly  affected  ?** 


ever  prodnce  constitutional  diseases." 

To  establish  the  fact,  then,  that  sores  do 
arise  on  the  penis  from  the  discharge  of 
leucorrboea,  where  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  honour  and  respectability  of  the 
parties,  is  a  very  material  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 


Now  admitting  that  tens  of  thousands 
taking  mercury  daily  for  other  diseases,  I 
would  ask,  for  what  other  disease  is  this 
medicine  administcre.l  so  as  to  produce 
ptyalisni,  and  that  effect  too  kept  up  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  least?  I 
apprehend  there  are  but  few,  very  few,  dis- 


venereal  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  or  vene-  eases  >vhere  this  is  done  in  the  present  day, 
real  sores,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than !  and  even  in  those  few,  is  not  the  disease 
productions  of  a  more  acrid  discharge  or  |  generally  of  a  nature  which  compels  in-door 
Icncorrhcea.  If  delicate  and  modest  females, ;  confinement? 

whose  habits  of  life  are  moderate,  who  are  |  The  ill  effects  of  mercur}'  need  not  ncces- 
cleaniy  in  their  persons,  and  who  have  never  ,  sarily  be  immediate ;  nay,  in  many  instances, 
baen  tainted  by  venereal  ]>cison,  can  inflict '  they  occur  so  long  after  its  use  as  to  be  en- 
a.  gonorrhtra  and  sores,  is  it  not  a  fair,  nay,  ■  lirely  overlooked  as  a  consequence ;  careful 
is  it  not  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  a  j  investigation  and  inquiry,  however,  will  fre- 
*•  woman  of  the  town,*'  labouring  under :  quently  develop  that  the  hitherto  occult 
high  local  excitement  from  ven cry,  and  high  j  cause  of  phthisis,  of  disordered  action  as 
bodily  excitement  from  drink,  would  inflict  i  well  as  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
a  proportionably  severe  gonoirhcra,  and  a  j  scrofula,  is  to  he  found  in  the  long-continued 
proportionably  severe  sore,  in  other  words,  i  excitement  of  the  circulating  apparatus, 
a  venereal  gonorrhoea  and  true  chancre  ?  i  in  other  words,  in  mercurial  irritation. 
This  opinion  is  freely  illustrated  by  what  Mr.  Hunter  truly  observes,  "That  the  visi- 
occurs  in  hospital  practice;  since  of  twelve  blc  effects  of  mercury  on  the  constitution 
females  admitted  with  sores,  four  may  be  are,  to  produce  universal  irritability,  making 
lencorrli€cal,  four  may  have  put  on  what  is   the  body  more  8usce])tible  of  impressions ;  it 


called  a  speciflc  character,  while  the  re- 


riuickeus  the  pulse,  also  increases  its  hard- 


mainder  are  set  down  as  doubtful ;  and  this  j  ncss  ;  producing  a  kind  of  temporary  fever; 
occurrence  I  have  seen  repeatedly,  with  one  ,  but  in  many  constitutions  it  exceeds  this, 
of  the  most  able,  experienced,  and  intclli-  |  acting  as  it  were  as  a  poison." 
gent  surgeons  in  this  metropolis.  I      I  do  not  ask  what  particular  disease  may 

What  is  this  then  but  an  admission  that !  supervene   upon   this  state  of  system,  but 
from   the  simide  excoriation  from   leucor*  |  simply  wjictber  to  render  the  constitutioa 


rhoea,  to  t!ic  elevated  ulcer  or  chancre,  nu- 
merons  gradations  take  plarc,  an<I  so  im- 
perceptibly, that  it  becomes  impossible*  in  all 
cases  to  say  where  this  the  miid  character 
ceases,  or  where  that,  the  severe,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  apeeifie^  begins.  The  old  law.  as 
ddiverod  by  Moses  to  the  Jews  in  xv.  chap. 
Leviticus,  has  one  or  two  points  l>earing 
upon  this  subject,  which  arc  not  unworthy 
Of  passing  notice,  since  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  believed,  that  it  must  have  applied 
to  a  contagions  di«ease,  and  that  this  con- 
tagioui  disease  was  gonorrha?a;  it  is  how- 
ever extremely  probable  that  all  genital  dls- 
chaiges  were  included,  as  coming  under  that 
law,  but  especially  leucorrha*a  and  gonor- 
rhoea. If  this  be  true,  it  appears  also  that 
sexual  intercourse  was  prohibited  during  the 
triMiemct  iif  cay  iune,  either  from  the  man  or 


morbidly  susceptible  to  impressions  be  not 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  any  or  almost  every 
disease  to  which  the  human  bady  is  obnox- 
ious ?  Is  the  patient  bom  of  consumptive 
parents  or  of  phthisical  diathesis?  You 
have  produced  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to 
the  lung^  and  developed  more  acutely  their 
sc.isibility  to  disease. 

Is  he  subject  to  rheumatism,  a  disease 
arising  from  atmospheric  changes?  You 
have  constituted  him  a  living  mercurial 
barometer. 

Is  he  of  strumous  habit  of  body  ?  Yoo 
have  the  whole  absor}>ent  system  in  amor- 
bid  state  of  excitement. 

The  other  principal  effects  more  properly- 
referable  to  mercury  than  to  the  venereal 
poison,  are  rheumatism,  nodes  or  periostitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membruiM  oC 


and  momih  especially,  and  of  the 
SfMce  vill  onlj  allow  of  illuttrating 


I¥e  riievnuuUm  following  syphilid,  aud 
ccaaaoahr  called  renereaU  is  in  very  many 
cues  a  consequence  of  the  remedy ;  it  is 
Ber.'nrial  rr.e^uuLt:$in.  The  folio\ving  case 
wil!  w;tv  as  an  example,  more  especially  as 
is  u  0/  rf  rw-  comnion  occurrvnce. 
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journals,  as  a  cure  of  rheumatism  by  mer- 
cury. 

2nd1y.  If  the  venereal  poison  be  not 
absorScd,  how  can  the  system  be  contami- 
nated ? 

If  "Investigator"  have  facts  for  his 
belief  in  absorption  and  contamination,  will 
he  be  kind  enough  to  state  those  facts; 

- ,- I  otherwise  I  am  contending  with  a  shadow. 

C<*f.— Al^us:  1>35.  Summoned  to  visit  a  J  If  he  will  turn  to  my  paper,  he  will  find 
pRtieman  a^l  :v».  an.l  married,  who  had  ,  that  my  conclusion  was, 
Kwr,  as  he  ex ;> rested  i\  **a  martyr  to  3rdly.  That  there  is  no  legitimate  ground 
rescrral  ibeumst.sm"  for  the  last  tr.reo  for  believing  that  the  vener^  poison  is  ever 
Tviars.  and  :or  «h  cb  be  had  been  salivated  '  absorbed  into  the  body. 
Are  tixos.  He  believes  he  toc^k  c\>ld  uLilc  ,  ^thly.  "What  evidence  has  Mr.  Eagle  to 
vnCcr  a  cc^r»e  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  prove  that  chancre  will  produce  gonorrhea 
syphilis*  a:%.i  ».-«  prxxSucod  the  disease.  I  and gonorrhoeal chancre ?" 
f>^r»d  hiTT.  UK>u;:r.^  ur.dcr  the  fuU  eflfoct  of;      My  position 


Certainly 

can  there  be 

_      _  .  woman  with 

Icucorrha^a  (without  breach  of  tmr/aee)  in- 

Ca  'xi '  n»  4ut  **'-'^*  *  ^^^^  ^"''^^  *'*'«<^*  ofturfaet).  WhUc, 
M  CvAif.i:a3.i*horis'  ^hon'oie  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  Me 
■         •  nature  of  the  irritating  cause  or  discharge 

>  <  k-  1  P™*^"^'"S^'*'*"<^realgonorrhocaand  chancre, 
.■»  «i.Kvv.;:7..:<  ircrviiry.  brandy,  ic.  whicii  is  one  aud  the  same,  but  var}'ine  in  acri- 
:  Kjfc.i  S.V.-.  viV.-i:ra:.~-fr  irocly.  ami  to  live   mony,  such  a  belief  re  "   " 


R. 


s..re=i-». 
c\c.s*;\,  :• 


.....UvoiothodootuiieolHahnc-   vvhcrc   it  is  almost  ininoMiblc  to  prevent 
„»,,„.  orof-».«..a«r"*"'''!"*''7"«^.""'<'.|soine  portion  of  the  n.itter  secrctJd  fr^m 

or  to  the  .w>»i''-V  7'''"''';''' «'"''•<;'•'''•  °"  '""^''"'8  the   lips  of  the  urethra!  U  alo^ 

,.„  olhor.     I  a:.. «IUo.l  to  no  par  uular  5j s-  ,,„ite  sufficit-nt  t^  question  the  tenaWliw  of 

ten.     I  omloavour  to  thimv  oft  all  preju-  such  an  opinion.    A,  gZrrh  JraTcL- 

.livv.l  «nJ  l.ro-.mv'vc<l  opnmms    nn.l  take  ore  aro.  hSwever.  but  effect  iTtsSftS^w 

,  oahn  «n.l  .iMpasMonnlo  viow  of  facts  a,  satisfy  oursdves  first  of  the  nalure  oTthe 


(ii^-f  .». ••■^ »     -  —  --— 

jklaMued  llH'ii  wlu'n  1  ivl.itc  the  lullowing 
ilise  of  rhoiinmtisni  vxnal  by  mercury  .— 

(We.-  A  jt'ung  woiuiin,  who  had  a  pcverc 
Uttaok  of  rluMiinatisiM,  which   ])ruvcd  very 
0|Mlinato,  underwent  u  mild  coursicGf  nicr- 
curyi  ill  A  public  institution  iu  this  metro- 
poiiSi  «»"^   ^■**  tliichttiKt'il   cured.      Some 
greeks  arterwards  ^ho  was  admitted  into  one 
uf  Iho    H«'W    liospitalii,   with  eaiies  of  the 
^ntal    lione,    the    nurgeon  under    whose 
i-arc  she  wa«  olisiei viiipr,  in  the  course   of 
CtMiveriaiion,  that  four  of  ilio  worst  cast 5? 
of  CAiii*^  Ik*  had  ever  hcvu,  were  the  result 
nf  tho  udmihistration  of  mercury.     My  ob- 
J«ot  In  relatl^^;  thin  case  is  to  show  that  at 
the  viM-y  moment  this  medicine  i»  presumed 
19  lio  I'MrclinK  11  cure,  it  may  be  exciting  a 
much  mote  formidable  disease. 

Thl<  cttT  wai,  1  believe,   reported  from 
Iht  flnt  institution,  in  ouo  of  the  public 


then, — 

1st.  That  a  modest  female  labouring  under 
Ieucorrha>a  may  inflict  both  a  ironorrhcea 
and  sores. 

2ndly.  That  as  the  more  severe  the  cause 
the  more  intense  the  effect,  it  follows, 

:<rd!y,  and  principally,^ that  the  same 
dnchatf/e  occurring  in  a  fcmale.undcr  the 
continued  and  combined  excitement  of 
vencry  and  drink,  would  possess  so  much 
the  more  acrimony,  that  it  would  produce 
venereal  gouonha'a  or  true  chancre. 

F.  E. 
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OK  TBB 

SDICAL   INSTITUTIONS 

OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

{From  a  Corretpondeni.) 

■  numbar  of  medical  establishments 
which  England  abounds,  would  lead 
3  suppose  that  the  state  of  medicine 
nras  considerably  in  advance  of  that  in 

other  country  of  Europe.  Every 
village,  or  hamlet,  has  its  "medical 
ty,**  so  that  were  medicine  ciiltirated 
ordinary  zeal,  the  valuable  f&cU  which 
institutions  afford,  would,  so  far  as  is 
stent  with  a  science  much  of  which 
ever  remain  speculative,  ten  J  to  cstab- 
lome  fixed  and  unerring  principles  for 
ercise.  A  brief  inquiry  will,  however, 
upon  our  minds  other  and  different 
»sions.  Instead  of  finding  them  sup- 
1  as  the  theatres  of  an  art  which  is. 
td  all  question,  the  most  conducive  to 
n  happiness,  we  find  them  become  the 
s  of  party,  and  the  markets  of  petty 
mary  speculation. 

ave  often  thought  that  the  reputation 
I  we  have  acquired  for  "  charity,** 
d  in  very  many  instances  be  ascribed 
er  and  less  worthy  motives.  It  surely 
lisapplication  of  that  term,  to  ap])ly  it 
nan  who  at  hi^  death  endows  an  hos' 
but  who  during  life  would  pas9,  un- 
,  hundreds  of  his  starving  fellow  men. 
'Ours  more  of  a  bribe  to  Heaven  than 
'k  of  charity,  and  is  the  last  act  insti- 

by  the  vulgar  ambition  of  one,  who, 
some  of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  our 
e,and  few  of  her  nobler  qualities,  seeks 
e  tomb  that  reputation  which  he  had 
)uragc  to  aspire  to  earn  when  in  life, 
i  however  be  thankful  for  those  dona- 
only  let  us  call  things  by  their  proper 

B. 

)ugh  these  observations  have  especial 
mcc  to  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
,e  metropolis,  yet  they  will  equally 
apply  to  those  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
i  is  no  country  save  England,  where 
ealtli  of  the  poor  industrious  classes  is 
» much  to  chance  or  charity.  Through- 
le  more  refined  states  of  the  continent, 
e  the  medical  institutions  assume  an 
rtancc  commensurate  with  their  merit. 
id  of  being  left  to  the  caprice  of  doting 
s,  or  interested  traders  in  human  life, 
too  often  the  case  with  us,  they  become 
zta  of  legislative  enactments.  A  lead- 
ature  of  good  government  is  the  kind 
atemal  attention  bestowed  on  the  me- 

asylums  for  the  aged  and  diseased. 

in  despotic  states,  the  admirable  ar- 
mentf  of  their  hospitalf  is  a  powerful 


counterpoiae  to  mifrule  in  other  reipeetf. 
We  never  tee  there,  as  it,  I  fear,  too  oftsn 
the  case  in  this  country,  unfortunate  patients 
refused  admittance,  either  beatuse  they  have 
not  a  letter  of  a  subscriber,  or  because  the 
unhappy  being  has  applied  on  what  the  house- 
surgeon  calls  his  non-admission  days.  "Tbii 
is  not  a  day  for  taking  in  patients,  you  must 
come  to-morrow."  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  monstrous  cruelty  of  such  a  system,  lo 
revolting  to  humanity;  let  the  reader  supply 
the  comment.  The  diflicuUies  are  tome- 
times  so  great,  which  invalids  have  in  pro- 
curing letters  of  admission,  that  when  they 
do  apply,  their  disease  is  often  beyond  the 
reach  of  art ;  so  that  in  those  inttancet, 
which  I  regret  to  say  are  not  few,  the  great 
object  of  these  institutions,  the  curing  dis- 
ease, is  defeated.  How  much  better  this  it 
managed  upon  the  continent,  where  the  only 
letter  required  is  the  simple  fact  of  positive 
disease  ! 

Some  discrimination,  it  may  be  alleged, 
is  necessary  in  selecting  the  objects  of  a 
charity.  The  principle  I  freely  admit  to  this 
extent,  namely,  to  select  always  the  most 
necessitous.  The  evil  with  us  is,  that  every 
subscriber,  chary  of  the  little  patronage 
which  even  an  hospital  letter  affords,  chooses 
the  objects  of  bis  munificence,  without  any 
reference  to  disease.  This  is  an  evil  inhe- 
rent in  the  constitution  of  our  charities,  and 
which  must  continue  until  the  Government  of 
the  country  take  the  initiative.  Were  cha- 
rity, or  philanthropy,  the  directing  princi- 
ple of  subscribers,  they  would  be  content 
with  establishing  insiitutions  which  should 
be  always  open  to  the  indigent  and  diseased, 
leaving  with  those  who  have  made  the  sci- 
ence of  disease  their  study,  to  say  who  it, 
and  who  is  not,  a  fit  and  proper  object.  But 
charity,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  it 
here  a  cloak  for  many  mercenary  motives. 
It  is  this  meddling  of  subscribers  with  our 
medical  institutions,  that  has  earned  for  ut 
the  reputation  of  quacks;  and  truly  there  is 
no  other  country  where  the  mystery  of 
quackery  exercises  such  control  over  the 
human  mind ;  to  it,  reason,  the  true  direct- 
ing principle  of  all  our  actions,  that  attri- 
bute which  brings  us  closest  to  the  Divinity, 
yields  itself  at  once  the  dupe  and  violim. 
Upon  all  questions  of  government,  com- 
merce, art,  and  manufactures,  we  are  pre- 
eminent in  Europe,  but  in  the  science  of 
medicine  we  kick  the  beam.  With  us  the 
science  of  human  life  is  of  secondary  mo- 
ment. We  start  into  practice  with  a  belief 
that  chance  regulates  the  operations  of  me- 
dicines, and  are  satisfied  to  take  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancients  for  the  inductive 
reasoning  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  government  of  every  country  it,  to 
a  certain  extent,  chargeable  with  the  quack- 
ery which  there  obtains.  The  public  gene- 
rally is  disposed  to  consider  every  quetti(m 
which  comes  within  legUlatiYe  interlnrenoey 
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AS  OTIC,  if  not  of  practical  attainment,  at  I  one  of  those  charities,  and  at  a  time  when 
least  (lodcmng  some  attention ;  bat  whon  their  knowled^^e  may  be  really  useful,  the 
it  se?8  so  importint  a  science  as  that  xs'hose 


whole  object  is  the  restoration  an-l  niaiiitc- 


unhappy  {Miupers  are  handctl  over  to  another 
atjpirant  for  dispensary  practice,  who  in  one 


nance  of  one  of  the  neatest  blessiaq;s  under  I  or  two  years  moro  transfers  them  as  bc- 
heavcn,  left  to  chance  or  doting^  charity,  it.furo;  so  that  the  objects  of  those  chaiities 
at  once  conclndcs  that  medicine  is  all  a  |  arc  liiilc  else  than  subjects  for  cxpcrimfnt. 
speculation.  No  later  than  last  sos<>im,  we  ■.  I  think  1  am  not  going  too  far  when  I  say, 
ha«*e  had  in  iho  Iloiiiic'  of  C.'omni"n!<,  what  u  |  that  the  evils  of  this  system  are  legible  iu 
journalist  very  eniphatically  calh,  "t'.iroe   ihc  hills  of  mortality. 


mortal  hours  wasted  in  a  dcbat?,  wheilu't' 
II.  or  2/.  should  1)0  yiven  to  a  siir^^can  for 
cxAminiii'^  a  dead  body  before  a  coroner's 


Tu  those  unacquainted  >\ith  the  internal 
econo:ny  of  dispensaries,  the  abuses  of  some 
sahsL-riiJcrs  must  appear  incredible.    Their 


jury,  whilst  rovisin*:;  barristers  are  allowc-l  families  and  domestics  are  attendcl  and  snp- 
11  ve  guineas  a  day  lor  jjloasing  exciirsi  ins  plied  with  niedicine  at  them  for  the  annual 
through  the  oir.itry."  Kvcn  iit  the  Chan-  j  suhseription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  which  is  cs- 
celior  of  tiij  KxrluMiucr's  estimate  I  find  tontatioualy  given  as  an  offering  to  paupcr- 
the  tmufi  Slim  n(  '20,(i00/.  for  revising  bar-  ;  ism  ;  whiUt  when  their  own  fainiiies  are  not 
rister:*,  whilo  medicine  is  loft  to  her  own  j  lUiw.-ll,  their  letters  are  oiTercd  to  the  iieif^h- 
unaided  eflorts  to  gropi;  her  way  thi-oni>h  j  boiiri.i>  mechanics  as  a  bait  for  their  cas- 
cndloss  dltlienl-iii  s.  I'nder  such  aii^^plcps  it !  torn,  thus  absolutely  making  a  good  invest- 
can  h  irdly  be  expected  t'.iat  we  shall  ever  i  ment  of  one  guinea. 

rank  hij^h  a^  .-jnearin  •  pliy:si^ian!4.  !      Indcpendeutlyofminor  charities,  there  arc 

Olio    of  til..'    gicatv'st  evils  with  which  ;  in  Lonion  seven  large  hospitaU,  which  offer 
Uiiii<!i  ine.iieiue  lias  :oemte:;d,  is  the  ri^ht .  .as  wide  a  field  for  me.lic.il  investigation  as 
of  gitvernnr-;  to  .ippoint  the  medical  oflicers, !  any  country  in  Europe.    What  have  they 
a  right  whieb  is  exiivisvd  without  any  de-  Ic.mrributed?    Little,  very  little  indeed.  Tiw 
terenee  t )  f[ualilicatii)n  ;  nir  c;;ii  wo  expect  |  cau-c  Is  evident.  With  us,  hospitals  are  sought 
that  lueilieino  \\\:)\  u-j  can   in:iko   any  p.il- .  as  tho  cei tain  means  of  advancing  private 
vances,  until  the  pow^T  of  iltHilon  be  vc-.tedl  fortune,  without  any  reference  to  science, 
in  other  ha:nl."*.     Some  good-n.at.iieil  poopio  ;  Th;-  qualifications  for  an  hospital  physician 
may  say  th  It  a  chan;;r  of  this  kiml  wonhl :  are  never  discussed,  the  only  indi>ipensab!(! 
injinv  the  iu-Jtitalious.     Sudi  a  dn-trine  I    one  is  the  possession  of  a  diploma,  which 
hold  as  alxnr.l,  if"  chriii;y  be  tlie  niiiinspring  1 1  fear  is  often  obtained  by  undue  means.  In 
to  action   \^ita  tlu».-,'  fi\:i-diMi.it  rhariti^fle  ,  tiie  public  hospitals  on  the  continent  mcdi- 
siih<,Tilicr'" ;   b-jt  l^oldiiu;,   as  1  d.>,  a  veryjciiii-  is  taught  and  cultivated  as  a  depart- 
di  lie  rent  opinion,  1  a:.i  in;li::od  to  think  i:   n.ciii    of  science,   under  the   authority  of 
nmy  les-^en  tl;e  Iradi  •,:  n  iniluToi'thc  afnn*-  ■  government,  without inAuencing  inanyv^-ay 
8ai<l  j;en:IiMKn.    Thv.e  ;iro,  I  m.)-t  fivily.its  n solves;  whilst  in  England,  bospitnls, 
admit,  many  k  nl  el.irii  i!)K    .su;'|it)ruTS  ot  ^  whne  alone  medicine  can  ever  expect  tj 
thi  .s»'  iu'.uf  ntions,  wh.>  have  no  otiitff  ni  iiive   make  any  advances  to  the  nature  of  a  fixed 
to  nrtion  ihan  tho  .:;(»:  1  of  tin  ir  -juv-i  s,  h-ir ;  ^L•ience,  instead  of  being  schools  of  indoi:* 
wlniHf  kind  inr-MitioiiN  .u\' ilel'e. it  tl,  biA-iUNi  j  live    plrlo.'.-.pliy,    are    theatres    of  worldly 
tlie  m.in.i\;ern*  nt.  of  those  ehuiii/s  is  ii fi  in  |  sp.  (vihiiim.  IVw  of  the  great  names  which 
the  haii'lM  of  a  l-'w  Idw  snhsciibers   wli:i:in  t'lis  country  have  contributed   to  raise 
apeenlat-'  upon  liieir  eonneLlion  with  tli-.i  i  !  medieiiic   rn)m   the  e'npiricisin    of  darker 
as  n  pioliialde  o-.ill  ly  of  a  guinea  a  yc.ir.        ,  a:cf  s,  have  ever  been  connected  with  hospl- 
1^  t  us  jihik  lor  a  moment  at  llie  «y^Jem  ■  taU,  or  if  p;  rchance  we  fir.d  them  attached 
whirh   prevails  at  sime  of  liiosc  iliaii'i.i".   to  any,  it  ix  subsequent  to  discoveries  ma<Ie. 
I  nIuiII  liei'Jii  with  ili'pcij-arlc's,  fjf//io  f//Vv  ,  .So.nerimi.'s   in   hospitals,    when    >-acancics 
wnnvH,  :iii  I  I  hen  i)ioeeetl  to  h«ispitals.     The.ocenr,  and  when  separate  interests  do  no: 
question,  wlieLlu  r  nii»re  prood  or  evil  has  re-  |cla^h,  men  of  m^rit  nrepre^seil  intohospital 
•ull'ii  fi"m  th-  «Ii<p.'nj«;iriv.'s  with  whieh  the   appointments,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  be 
MirtnqioiisaMoitids,  has  boon  long  since  de-   idotililied  wiih  theirfame,  as  it  is  usual  with 
ciiled  in  l.iV(Mn-  of  the  laiuT.     The  duties  of.  tin;  t'nlhgi?  of  Physicians,  to  call  from  the 
IhoHiMnstimiJons  aie  performed  by  young  i  tak'i.u'd  and  laborions  body  of  Licentiates, 
null,  gralniio.i'.ly.    Thvre  is  a  iwolbld  evil .  to  the  rank  of  the  Fellows,  all  who  are  am- 

biti  us  of  vnlgar  distinction. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  progress  of 
mei Ileal  appointments  at  those  hospitals. 
The  estimate  which  each  aspirant  makes  is^ 
not  the  decree  of  knowledge  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  such  responsible  trusts,  but  the 
su'u  which  he  can  afford  to  disburse,  ia 
making  governors,  to  support  him  on  the 
first  vacancy,  all  of  whom  cease  to  be  gover* 
nore  on  bis  election.    Not  long  tincei  there 


niiiing  from  this  system  of  free  labour.  In 
the  first  phicc  this  is  a  time  of  life  when 
young  physicians  stand  most  in  need  of 
Nome  remnneiaiion  ;  and,  in  the  next,  it 
renders  them  careless  and  inattentive  in  the 
discharge  ui  duties  for  which  they  are  not 
paid,  and  which  if  honestly  performed  nmst 
ofrfupy  much  of  their  lime.  A  year  or  two, 
whi<  b  is  Hutlicient  to  give  them  a  tact  and 
cmrnAdcnce  in  their  profession,  is  passed  at 
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In  one  of  the  hoipttals  at  the  west  end 
of  town,  a  melancholy  initance  of  dec- 
tionecringp  cabal,  a  rechauffe  of  wliich  we 
shall  doubtless  have  at  each  succeeding 
election. 

It  is  painful  to  see  men  who  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  public  conAdcnco,  ahuue 
it,  in  lending  their  i>owerfiil  iiiflncticc  to 
support  a  system  whicii  they  arc  well  av.-are 
is  at  variance  with  the  bent  interests  of  tho^c 
charities,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  received  within  their  v.nlU. 
This  evil  is  now  so  strong,  for  '*  it  had 
girown  with  their  growth,  and  strcugt honed 
with  their  strength,"  that  to  suppose  they 
will  of  theraselveSf  change  the  system  in  too 
romantic.  There  arc  two  alterations  \n  iiich 
I  would  here  propose,  and  which  I  think,  if 
acted  on  with  the  lihernlity  which  becomes 
institutions  of  this  kind,  would  go  far  in 
raising  oar  hospitals  to  a  Icvol  with  thoae 
of  our  neighbours.  The  first  is,  that  the 
medical  officers  be  elected  by  puMic  ex- 
amination, without  any  rofcrcuce  to  the 
gross  amount  of  p.  paro<rbi:il  poll;  and  the 
next,  that  after  three  years,  eiioh  incdical 
officer  bo  obliged  to  vacate  hisi  OiTice,  and 
become  ineligible  for  three  years  more.  i3y 
the  first,  we  should  be  sure  of  havini;  men 
of  intellect;  and  by  thesocMnd,  wc  slioiild  lui 
allording  opportunities  of  sound  practical 
knowledge  to  the  junior  mon;bers  of  the 
profession.  This  is  not  a  question  merely 
between  physicians  attached  and  unattach- 
ed; it  is  one  of  great  public  iiittrcat,  ii^  well 
to  the  political  economist,  who  takes  the 
bills  of  mortality  &»  the  basis  uf  his  statis- 
tics of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  to 
the  medical  philosopher.  Wliat  a  humili- 
ating picture  of  the  state  of  nsedicine  in  this 
country,  does  a  comparison  uf  our  hospitals 
with  those  of  France  adbrd  !  in  the  rrcncii 
metropoli:^,  medicine  is  never  stationary. 
Each  school  an*.!  hospital  is  unceasiivjly  en- 
gaged in  the  advancement  (.f  tl.e  science, 
either  by  broaching  new  views  and  doc- 
trines, or  testing  by  the  sti  iciest  experi- 
ment, doctrines  which  have  hi.licrto  nut 
with  general  belief.  As  eacli  di3e;ise  bear:) 
vpon  the  mortality  of  its  iiihahitaiUs,  it  he- 
comes  the  subject  of  a  course  of  experiment, 
oondmrted  in  the  true  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, receiving  only  as  dita  what  inductive 
reasoning  has  coikiinned, — unlike  our  lou- 
tfaie  physicians  who,  like  their  predece&sor**, 
■re  content  to  grope  on  in  comparative  ig- 
norsnoe  of  its  real  nature,  and  giving  no 
other  result  of  their  practice,  than  the  gross 
amonnt  of  deaths  and  recoveries.  We  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  medicul 
pbiloeophcrs  of  Frauce  for  the  accurate 
Iniowledge  which  we  now  possess  u])on 
of  the  most  distressing  diseases.  To 
Bichat,  Laenuec,  Louis,  Andial, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  our  frail 
stands  in  need  of  physic,  the  whole 
race  it  deeply  indebted.    It  is  pain- 


ful to  think  of  the  numbers  who  must  have 
been  torturc<l  out  of  existence  by  our  routine 
fashionable  ph}  sicians,  previous  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  thosfc  great  benefactois  of  man- 
kind. In  the  absence  of  original  discovery 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  English 
versions  of  the  licnnan  and  French  disco- 
veries ;  even  for  tliese,  it  is  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  young  men  we  are  indebted,  who 
show  us  that  thev  want  hut  the  field  for 

•  

criminal  iiivestigntion.  Tliat  ticldis  a  pub- 
lic ho.-ipitiil,  a  field  which  liunianity  claims, 
not  upon  the  score*  of  petty  intrigue  or  pa- 
roc^hial  infliicnc  ■,  but  as  a  homage  for  the 
great  Ivjaefits  which  hui:  an  nature  derives 
at  the  hands  of  scicniifio  physicians.  Let 
Siich  a  field  i;e  (;iven,  and  1  hesitate  not  to 
sav,  tiiat  as  in  the  other  sciences  we  are 
e([>ial,  if  not  sii])e:i:)r.  so  Hhall  we  he  in  me- 
dicine, a  ii'.'icnce  depending  bo  mueli  upon 
common  stnae. 

Londo!!,  July,  iJ^.'Jfi. 


Hi  nut  rations  uf  the  Elt^maiitary  Formt  ((f 
Distnae.  \\y  Roiicrt  Cau^wkll,  M.D., 
Prolessor  of  P.uholo^lcal  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  London.  Fasciculus  10, 
Atrophy.  Longman  :  IS.'JG.  Pp.  1(),  fol. 
Four  jdates. 

AiROPUY  is  the  opposite  condition  to  hy- 
pertrophy, v.iiich  latter  form  of  disease  was 
ill-.:stratGd  in  U;*.  CarftweU's  previous  fasci- 
culus. WhcLi  hypertrophy  exists  the  bulk 
of  the  ti5EU<»s  U  increase!,  while  in  atrophy 
they  arj  ilinuTiished,  and  dv.  indie  away 
until  the  part  or  organ  has  left  scarcely  a 
t;a'.:e  bohind  it  of  the  original  structure. 
The  size  Eomerlmcs  remains  neaily  the 
same  in  atrophy,  although  the  mass  of  struc- 
ture has  half  disappeared ;  this  is  remarkably 
thocnsc  \\\  the  atro]>hieil  luii^s  and  bones  of 
old  i>eo;)le ;  the  volume  is  tiien  kept  up  by 
enlar-;cd  cells. 

Atrophy  is  often  a  physiological  change, 
and  uoes  not  properly  appertain  to  the  do- 
main of  patiiolo;^y.  The  suprarenal  cap- 
sule and  the  thyuius  gland  after  birth  arc 
atrophied ;  but  all  casex  of  wasting  of  organs, 
or  of  the  whob  body,  may  very  properly  be 
stu'licd  together,  as  the  ]dicnoincna  throw 
light  on  each  other.  The  growth  of  organs 
in  youth  is  the  simplest  form  that  can  be 
conceived  of  liypertrophy,  separated  from 
the  notion  of  inflammation  and  every  other 
extraneous  process;  so  do  shrinking  and 
falling  off  in  old  age  afibrJ  the  most  frequent 
exara]des  oi  atrophy.  The  male  child  when 
bom  weighs  on  an  average  71bi.  avoirdu- 
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pois;  between  one  and  two  years  of  age  it 
weighs  21  lbs;  and  afterwards  the  hypertro- 
phy goes  on  at  such  a  rate,  up  to  puberty, 
that  if  forty  children  in  their  second  year 
weigh  lOOOlbs,  they  will  in  twelve  months 
organize  lOOllis  of  additional  matter,  and 
weigh  1100  lbs.  They  grow  in  geometrical 
progression,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
is  nearly  l-l.*  In  the  two  years  of  puberty 
the  rate  is  nearly  doubled ;  it  then  gradually 
decreases  to  the  age  of  40,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  human  species;  when  the 
strength  and  mass,  and  the  physiological 
development,  are  at  their  maximum.  In  the 
growth  of  the  body  all  the  parts  do  not  in- 


creaie  in  the  tame  proportion ;  and  in  Uie 
season  of  old  age,  the  organs,  althoogh  tlMf 
generally  waste  together,  do  not  waste  at  die 
same  rate,  nor  does  the  total  loss  of  bulk 
express  all  the  loss  of  the  organisation. 
The  blood,  the  brain,  and  the  mnsdesylose  the 
due  proportion  of  their  characteristic  prin- 
ciples to  a  greater  amount  than  they  diminish 
in  volume ;  and  instead  of  fibrine,  colonriog 
matteV,  and  nervous  and  muscnlar  ftbrtb 
they  acquire  serum  and  cellular  tissue. 

The  atrOjihy  of  the  entire  body  in  old  age, 
so  far  as  it  is  expresssed  by  weight,  is  shown 
by  the  following  numbers,  deduced  from  the 
observations  of  M.  Qubtelit.* 


Mean  weight  of  male 
female 


Age  no— 60 
..   140  lbs  .. 
..  124  lbs    . 


60-70  70—80 

136fbs 1311bs 

1201b8 114lbs 


both 1321b8 128Ib8 122ilb8. 


From  the  first  period  when  the  body  is 
1321bs  weight,  to  the  second,  it  loses  41bs  on 
an  average;  in  the  next  interval  it  is  re- 
duced 5ilb8— liBlbs  is  reduced  to  122^. 
This  implies  an  annual  decrease  between 
the  ages  of  bb  and  75,  expressed  by  the 
ratio  1.0037.  If  a  man  aged  55  be  supposed 
to  weigh  lOO^lbs,  in  a  year  he  would,  if  de- 
clining at  the  usual  rate,  only  weigh  lOOlbs  ; 
and  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  every  suc- 
cessive year  by  a  body  of  old  people  may 
be  ascertained  by  dividing  their  weight  at 
every  year  by  1.0036. 

Such  are  nearly  the  laws  of  hypertrophy 
and  atrophy  pre&iding  over  youth  and  age ; 
more  observations  are,  without  doubt,  re- 
quired to  give  these  laws  greater  precision ; 
and  to  make  them  of  higher  practical  and 
philosophical  value  they  should  be  applied 
to  all  the  great  organs  and  systems  of  the 
body. 

So  long  as  medical  men  indulge  in  that  j 
vague  and  inaccurate  mode  of  observation 
and  thought  which  is  acquired  during 
practice,  where  so  many  changes  in  the 
economy  of  nature  occur  from  unknown 
causes,  and  so'  many  of  our  decisions  and 
actions  are  necessarily  directed  by  conjec- 
ture,— so  long  as  we  rest  satisfied  to  conduct 
scientific  investigations  with  looseness,  and 
deal  in  inexact  general  statements,  although 
the  instruments  of  weight  and  measure  are 
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•See    Supplement    to    British    Medical 
-Almmittei  for  1836,  p.  103. 


at  hand,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  thst 
medicine  will  advance  at  a  rate  which  b 
commensurate  with  its  importance.    Onlf 
very  lately  has  a  pathologist  suggested  thst 
the  size  of  the  heart  and  its  hypertrophy 
might  be  better  estimated  and  expresssed 
by  simply  placing  it  in  a  pair  of  scales,  ia- 
stead  of  racking  the  fancy  to  discover  some 
other  object  with  which  it  might  be  com- 
])ared.   When  Bouillaud  states  that^tbe  hesrt 
weighs  4^  ounces,  !>  ounces,  or  24  ouncei, 
he  records  a  definite  fact ;  but  when  one  tdb 
you  that  the  heart  is  as  large  as  a  fist  or  si 
small  as  an  apple,  that  it  is  "  large,"  "  small,* 
very  large,"  "  very  small,"  "  enormous," 
no  bigger  than  a  potato,"  or  '*  as  large  si 
a  pumpkui,"    what   correct  idea    can  be 
formed  of  the  actual  fact,  or  how  can  stcei 
so  vaguely  described  be  compared?    Whst 
can  be  more  amusing  after  a  post-mortem 
than  to  observe  the  various  circumlocutory 
methods    which  half-a-dozen    people  will 
employ  to  say  that  a  heart  weighed  twelfe 
ounces  instead  of  nine,  its  normal  weight  ? 
The  application  of  numbers,  weights,  and 
measures,  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a 
science.    Medicine,  not  less  than  any  other 
science,  can  possess  certain  principles  only  by 
deductions  from  definite  observations.  What 
astrology  was  to  astronomy,  what  alchemy 
was  to  chemistry,  in  which  weighing  and 
measuring  have  superseded  uncertain  bat  as- 
tonishing experiments,  the  medicine  of  past 
days  is  to  that  physiological  art  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  can  at  least  contemplate,  if 
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not  rcaJIze.  The  neglect  of  mathematict, 
and  the  monaatic  substitution  of  ciimbrouB 
languagea  for  powerful  instruments  of  in- 
vctUgation  and  communication,  in  the 
■dioola  of  Scotland  and  London,  where  the 
last  race  of  medical  practitioners  was 
formed, — this  probably  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  low  ebb  of  science  in  a  profession 
which  has  been  adorned  by  Willis,  Hartley, 
Robinaon,  and  other  men,  who  were  dis- 
tugnished  for  their  achievemerits  in  the 
aatural  aciences;  and  a  chief  reason  why 
the  many  methods  of  investigation  which 
hare  been  applied  so  successfully  iu  other 
departmenta  of  art,  have  been  so  rarely 
employc^d  in  medicine. 

These  remarks  must  be  con«iidcred  apro- 
poi  de9  hoUett,  for  the  author  under  review 
has  done  his  part  to  rescue  medicine  from 
obscurity.  lie  has  not  only  represented 
pathological  states  pictorially,  but  analyzed, 
distinguished,  and  generalized  their  elements 
moat  successfully.  The  present  fasciculus 
fiilly  soitains  the  character  which  we  gave 
to  the  first  number  of  the  work. 

The  local  forms  of  atrophy  which  in 
general  are  met  with  as  permanent  patho- 
fegical  conditions,  are,  with  reference  to  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  produced,  in- 
daded  under  three  hcails:— lot.  Atrophy 
from  a  dimini$htd  wyply  (if  bloody  2nd. 
Atrophy  from  the  diminitthed  exercise  of  the 
fwnetiwt.  0/  innervation ;  3rd.  A.trophy  from 
ike  diminithed  exercite  o/ihe /unctions  of  an 
argmt.  Andral  adds  to  these,  atrophy  from 
imperfect  hxmatosis,  owing  to  a  chronic 
diaeaae  of  the  lungs,  or  some  other  clabora- 
ti¥e  organ,  and  atrophy  of  one  part,  induced 
by  the  irritation  and  more  active  nutrition 
of  another.  In  fact,  the  dimiuislied  nutri- 
tion of  an  organ  may  originate  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  nutritive  fluid,  an  alteration  of 
the  part  itself,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  ves- 
ida  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
tahstance  of  the  organ.  When  atrophy  of 
the  thyniDS  gland,  or,  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  mammv,  takes  place,  the  circum&tince 
\m  rather  due  to  some  modification  of  the 
glandular  tissue  than  to  a  change  in  the 
Uood  or  the  vessels;  on  the  contrary,  atro- 
phy of  the  testicle  after  ligature  or  disease  of 
the  spermatic  chord,  is  cleaily  referable  to 
the  interrupted  supply  of  blood. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Atrophy  from  a  di- 
nblshed  snpply  of  blnod,"  Dr.  Carswbll 
fiiBmeratca  the  stinted  growth  of  toa:e  parts 
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of  the  body,  as  the  feet  in  some  women,  the 
slender,  emmet-like  waist  of  others,  « ith  a 
deep  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
appearance  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  liver,  under  the  slow  pres- 
sure of  tumours,  abscesses,  and  serous  cysts. 
"The  accumulation  of   serosity  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  pia  mater» 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which 
occurs  in  the  insane  and  in  old  persons  af- 
fected with  general  paralysis,  is  accompa- 
nied with  various  degrees  of  atrophy  of  that 
organ,  but  more  espec  ally  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  convolutions.    In  this  form  of 
atrophy  we  find  the  entire  brain  separated 
from  the  Inner  surface  of  the  cranium  by  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  serosity,  which  la 
also  accumulated  in  the  pia  mater,  between 
the  convolutions." 

An  original  and  exceedingly  ingenioua 
account  of  tho  state  of  the  liver,  so 
often  met  with  in  ascites,  and  described 
by  Labnn  Kc,  under  the  name  of  "  Cirrhose/' 
we  extract  entire.  Like  some  of  the  au« 
thor*s  other  ingenious  speculations,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  more  amply  developed,  and  ac- 
companied by  still  more  complete  evidence^ 
in  t!;e  **  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy/* 
which  ho  has  announced.  In  the  mean 
time  it  must  attract  the  attention  of  all 
pathologists : — 

"  The  production  of  atrophy  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  contractile  fibrous  tissue 
in  the  intericr  of  organs,  is  no  where  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  liver,  although  it  ia 
occasionally  observed  in  a  flight  degree  in 
some  other  organs.  The  liver,  when  aflTected 
with  atrophy  fi-om  this  cause,  is  sometimea 
reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  normal  dimcn* 
sions;  its  consistence  generally  incrcaiea 
with  the  diminution  of  its  bulk  ;  it  appeara 
shrunk,  and  has  an  irregularly  rounded 
form,  particularly  at  its  edges,  and  the  whole 
of  its  external  surface  is  laised  into  round 
flat  projections,  vary  lag  from  the  size  of  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  or  even  a  smnll  cherr}'. 
Examined  more  narrowly,  the  rouLd  flat 
projections  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
several  smaller  oney,  and  theee,  again,  of 
the  individual  lobules  of  the  liver,  so  that  the 
larger  projections  are  formed  of  aggregated 
group:-,  each  separated  the  one  trom  the 
other  by  (ellulo-fibrous  or  fibrous  tissue,  tho 
quantity  of  which  varicH  cousiilcrably,  and 
is  always  greatest  between  the  Inrgcit 
groups  of  lobulci.  TI.e  situation  of  this 
tissi  c,  its  distribution,  the  manner  in  ^^hich 
it  gives  rise  to  the  tuberiform  airaugcment 
of  the  lobtdcs,  and  the  diminution  cb>erved 
in  the  bulk  of  the  liver,  ai-e  important  cir* 
cnir.stances  In  the  pathology  of  thi«  affection, 
a:}d  whii  b  are  nioiit  ^ati-facTorih  illustrated 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  chasgei 
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^hich  hsvc  tnkcn  place  in  the  Btractare  of 
the  (jrgnxi.  When  thii  has  been  exposed  by 
incision,  the  cut  surface  prci»ents  the  same 
tuheritorni  arrangcnient  seen  on  the  ex- 
ternal 8Uiface,  beneath  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, the  lobules  being  grou])e(l  into  smaller 
€ir  larger  masaiSy  mostly  of  a  round,  ovoid, 
or  pyriform  shape.  The  cellulo-fibrons  or 
fibrous  tissue  now  forms  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  disease,  both  on  account  of  its 
greater  quantity  compared  with  that  of  the 
lobular  structure  of  the  liver,  and  the  con- 
traat  of  its  white  or  gray  colour  with  the 
rust,  yellowish,  or  greenish-brown  colour  of 
lobules.  It  is  seen  occupying  the  sheath  of 
the  portal  veins,  folbwing  the  whole  course 
cf  these  vessels,  both  in  their  passage  to  and 
tlieir  distribution  between  the  lobules  in 
pphich  they  tcrniinatc.  It  thus  forms 
around  the  veins,  in  the  former  situation, 
a  fiini  fibrous  theath,  and  in  the  latter 
a  capbule  enclosing  a  variable  number  of 
lobules,  in  some  parts  only  four  or  six,  in 
others  ten,  twenty,  or  mere.  Hence  the 
obvious  reason  why  the  lobules  are  grouped 
together  in  the  fr)nn  of  tinitours  of  dificicnt 
sizes,  containing  or  subdivided  into  smaller 
iones.  In  scpai ating  one  of  these  groups  of 
lobules  or  tumours  from  the  surrounding 
ones,  which  can  often  be  done  with  great 
facility,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  vre  find  that  it  is  held  at  a  cer- 
tain point  of  its  circumference,  by  the  blood- 
vesftels  which  pass  into  the  lobules  contained 
vithin  it.  At  this  point  the  vessels  are  ob- 
tiously  constricted  by  the  f.brcus  sheath 
ttrhich  surrounds  them,  and  the  lobules 
themselves  by  the  same  tissue  which  forms 
their  common  capsular  covering.  Tlie  in- 
terior of  each  group  of  lobules,  when  exposed 
by  section,  presents  a  number  of  fibrous  in- 
tersections, continuous  with  the  common 
capsule,  and  are  obviously  formed  by  this 
ti»8ue,  where  it  surrounds  the  terminal  divi- 
sions of  the  portal  veins.  The  quantity  of 
the  fibrous  tissue  compared  with  that  of  the 
lobular  structure  of  the  liver  in  this  disease, 
Tarics  greatly.  At  the  commencement  it  is 
small  in  quantity,  and  is  best  seen  where  it 
surrounds  the  veins  before  they  give  off  their 
terminal  branches,  and  consequently  where 
It  forms  the  capsular  covering  described. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  becomes 
more  and  more  abundant,  and  at  the  termi* 
sation  of  some  cases  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  liver.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion also  as  it  increases  in  quantity,  docs 
the  lobular  structure  of  the  liver  disappear 
and  its  bulk  diminish,  and  so  much  is  this 
sometimes  the  case,  that  almost  no  trace  of 
the  nattiral  etructui'C  of  the  organ  is  observ- 
able. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  situation 
fiid  disposition  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  in  re- 
ference to  the  portal  veins  and  lobules,  the 
constriction  of  the  former,  and  the  atrophy 
^  ths  latter,  which  are  obierved  to  take 


place  in  this  disease,  will  readily  be  under- 
stood. For  here,  aa  in  the  other  organs  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  this  tit^iue  must,  from 
its  locality,  and  in  virtue  of  its  contractile 
property,  tend  continually  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  vascular  stroctnre  of  the 
liver,  and  consequently  its  entire  hulk.  The 
mechanical  obstruction  to  which  it  givearise 
is  at  first  confined  to  the  capillary  circulap 
tion ;  but  when  the  lobules  in  the  progrest 
of  the  disease  are  groYipei]  together  in  the 
form  of  tumours,  a  new  obstacle  is  crestcdt 
which  acts  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the 
liver  in  general,  but  more  especially  on  that 
of  the  i>ortal  veins.  For  these  taraoors 
either  compress  the  portal  veins,  or,  project- 
ing in  the  direction  of  their  interior,  render 
them  so  unequal,  and  at  the  same  tfnMnae 
narrow,  that  the  circulation  of  the  hkMd 
through  them  is  always  more  or  less-kn- 
peded,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  intei^ 
rupted.  *  *  *  *  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  tuberifonD 
aspect  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  contractile  prnpeny 
of  the  fibrous  tissue,  fur  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  development  of 
a  new  tissue  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which 
was  considered  by  Laennkc  to  constitute 
this  disease,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
CI  rrAoae,  on  account  of  the  nls^  brown  oohmr 
which  it  so  frequently  presents.  That  it  is 
not  a  disease  depending  on  the  formation  cf 
a  new  tissue,*  but  on  the  contrary  consisti 
in  quite  an  opposite  state,  viz.  a  state  of 
atro])hy,  must  be  evident  from  the  desolp- 
tion  which  1  have  given  of  it." 


THE    LANCET. 


London,  Saiwrday,  July  9,  1836. 

Additional  communications  ooncenrfof 
the  medical  arrangements  in  the  new  Unioni^ 
are  inserted  in  this  week's  Lavckt. 
Amongst  them  will  be  found  one,  of  con- 
siderable length,  from  Mr.  Bbbb,  of  Slow* 
market,  a  gentleman  who  writes  on  tki 
subject  with  so  much  self-complacency  thst 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  honesty 


*  Akdral  does  not  admit  that  in  the 
cirrhot9  liver  there  is  any  new  tissueformed; 
he  attributes  this  state  to  the  uaosnal  fay* 
pertrophy  of  the  white  substance  of  the  lifcr; 
His  notions  on  the  subject  are  no  dcaitr 
than  those  of  Laenkbc,  who  had  the  medl 
of  first  ])ointing  it  out. — See  Am^tomia  F^ 
Uohfifuw,  T,  2,  PL  2|  p.  5Mw«^Bbk  Xb 
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DBraNCfi  OF'HEDICiL  CttTBil* 

^hb  cottTfeUofn,  or  of  hii  own  belief  in  the 
Kmrmcy  of  bii  ttetemeoU  and  the  correct- 
Msof  his  reuoniog. 

Mr.  Brkb  deprecates,  both  declamation 
id  ridicule^  when  either  ii  applied  to  a 
il^oct  of  ao  much  impoptnnee  as  the  treat- 
tent  of  the  sick  poor,  or  to  any  question 
hich  most  prove  deeply  interesting  to  the 
clings  of  humanity.  Injuries  of  a  gross 
ad  serious  character  demand,  however, 
le  application  of  declamation,  as  well  as 
atements  of  fwctM^  and  the  setting  forth  of 
idlckws  argaments.  Inflictions  which  in- 
ol^e  the  Tevy  existence  of  life,  are  not  to 
i  difmttftd  and  considered  with  the  cool* 
ess  and  deliberation  which  must  be  em- 
loyed  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  mathe- 
mtict.  Atonement  for  the  injury  is  sought 
» be  obtained.  Protection  against  its  re« 
irrenee  is  required.  The  feelings,  there- 
»re,  must  be  called  into  requisition  by  an 
ppUcntion  to  the  liselings,  and  the  latter 
iionree  will  often  succeed  when  the  sober 
ad  quiet  conclusions  of  mere  argument 
m  &il  to  achieve  that  end. 
In  conceding  to  Mr.  Bree  an  acknow- 
idgment  of  our  perfect  conviction  of  his 
ncerity,  we  accord,  doubtless,  to  that  gcn- 
^man  no  morc  than  is  his  due ;  but  there 
ir  oonoenions  must  stop,  and  vn  must-tell 
im  frankly,  and  at  once,  that  his  facts,  and 
le  inferences  drawn  from  them,  are  not 
sly  incapable  of  sustaining  the  position 
'hich  he  wishes  to  occupy,  but  falsify, 
I  poiiit  of  fact,  both  his  demonstrations 
ad  his  arguments.  In  reality,  Mr;  Brve, 
itbont  knowing  it»  or  even  suspecting  it, 
^loaches  the  subject  upon  bended  knees, 
nd  the  occasional  pomposity  of  his  style 
Bmkot  withdraw  ihe.mindof  an  analytical 
iqnirer  from  observinythe  really  degrading 
nd  dlilressing  position  which  that  gentle- 
wn  Tolnnteers  to  occupy  in  the  present 
Booontecv  We  quote  from  his  letter  two 
■HfeawUch  carry  oat  to.  a  very  pahi- 
il  qmdfMift"  thii  reasoning  of  BCr.  Basa  on 
ikalCof  the  poor,  ■ndtha.system  which  he 
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By  the  well-reguTktcd  rules  ^of  a  medfca 
dub)  the  interests  of  the  practitioner  are 
guartitd  againtt  eneroaekment. 

'*  If  societies  of  this  kind  were  universally 
established,  they  would  constitute  an  f^« 
tuat  barrier  againtt  the  introduction  of  other 
praetitionere  into  their  connections,  by  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners." 

Ila !  this  is  the  disclosure  of  that  awful 
secret,  or,  rather,  of  that  principle,  most 
unwisely  assumed,  the  maintenance  of 
which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
the  necessitous  poor. 

But  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  lif^ 
Baas  is  incorrect^  and  his  calculations  are 
peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  unsoundness. 
The  fallscy,  however,  will  he  more  easily 
detected  by  taking  into  view  the  whole  of 
this  question,  before  we  proceed  to  analyse 
any  of  the  parts  as  detached  subjects.  Our 
readers,  therefore,  arc  earnestly  entreated 
first  to  peruse  throughout  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Breb,  inserted  at  page  507,  and  then  to  ex- 
amine attentively  the  following  document9 
which  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  paper  to 
which  a  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  o  f 
Mr.  Bree  :  — 

RULES   AND    REGULATIONS    Or  THE 

STOWMARKET    AND    STOWUPLAND 

(IncladiBC  (be  adj^ceot  Pvitbct), 

■ 

'    MEDICAL  SBLF-SUPPOHTINO  BENEFIT' 

SOCIETY, 

iDstitated  June,  lOO,  for  Ibe  relief  of  this  unall  Ar^ 
(iMns  and  l««boiirinf  Poor,  who  are  ableaud  will- 
in?  to  maintain  liierorelvea  and  ilieir  famUiM-l^r 
tli«ir  own  industry,  and  who  ncveitb<*le»»  are  an- 
able  to  alfonl  the  expeute  of  medical  aitenduKe  ia 
th»  naual  naiUMr. 

Medieal  Cffieen. 

Mr.  BEDiNOPiELn 
Mr.  Spenceb  Feeeman 
Mr.  Beee. 


Honorary  Mmberw. 
9*  d» 


«.4. 


J.  E.  Rntt»  Esq.  10  6 
Rev.  C.  Bridges  10  6 
Mr.  Ransom..  .  10  6 

Mr.  Hart 10  6 

Mr.  King 10  6 


Mr.  T.  Prentice  la  6 
Mr.  Simpson..  10.  6 
Mr.  Sheldrake  10. « 
Mh Cutting..  ..  10  6 


.      (a)    OENSBAL  RULES. 

It  Tho  olijeot   oi  this  institntion  fa  Id 
jenaUe  the  lahonring  dasses  to  ensi 
-tbemstivcft  and  their  families,  efficieiit 
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cal  advice  and  medicine  during  illaess,  hy 
their  own  small  periodical  payments,  and 
by  the  contributions  of  the  more  opulent 
to  assist  them  in  attaining  their  objc-t. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  institution  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  payments  of  the  working 
classes,  to  be  termed  free  memberM,  and  from 
the  subscriptions  of  the  opulent  and  bene- 
volent, to  be  termed  honorary  members, 

3.  The  subscriptions  of  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  be  appropriated  to  the  formation 
of  a  midwifery  fund.  For  every  half-gui- 
nea subscribed  each  honorary  member  will 
be  entitled  to  one  ticket,  bearing  the  value 
of  7s.  6d.,  for  disposal  to  any  poor  woman 
who  is  herself  unable  to  provide  medical 
attendance  during  her  confinement;  and 
the  remaining  .'is.  shall  be  reserved  to  form 
a  fund  with  the  object  (when  sufficiently 
large)  of  allowing   a   small  sum  weekly, 


during  the  first  month  after  confinement,  to 
members  of  this  institution  only. 

4.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  surgeons 
will  divide  the  yearly  receipts  among  them- 
aelves,  according  to  the  number  of  orders 
each  has  received,  after  deducting  all  inci- 
dental expenses,  such  as  printing  rules,  &c. 

5.  Honorary  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hart,  by  whom  orders 
will  be  given  according  to  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. 

6.  Free  members'  subscriptions  arc  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Blackman,  on  every  Monday 
in  etch  week,  from  twelve  o'clock  till  one 
at  noon,  or  from  six  to  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  National  School  Room,  in  the 
churchyard,  Stowmarket. 

7.  The  book-keeper  shall  pay  over  the 
subscriptions  received  by  him  every  week 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

8.  The  ofllcei*s  and  honorary  members  of 
the  society  shall  fohn  a  committee  for  the 
management  of  the  afl^airs  of  the  society. 
An  annual  meeting  shall  take  place  the  first 
week  in.  June,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
^ven. 

(b)    nULBS  FOR  TUB  FRKB  MEMBERS. 

1.  No  tradesman,  or  any  workman  whose 
wages  exceed  14s.  per  week,  is  eligible  for 
mdmissiou  into  this  society. 

2.  Every  person  desirous  of  being  admit- 
ted into  this  society  as  a  free  member  must 
apply  to  one  of  the  surgeons  (whose  names 
are  hereunto  annexed),  that  if  an  object 
Intended  to  be  relieved  by  the  society,  he 
may  cause  bis  or  her  nauie  to  be  entered 
by  the  book-keeper  as  a  free  member ; 
but  no  one  having  been  refused  admittance 
by  one  sargeon  shall  become  a  member 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
surgeons  of  the  society. 

3.  Every  free  member  above  sixteen  years 
4if  a^o  shall  pay  one  penny  per  week  to  the 
^iunds  of  the  society ;  under  sixteen,  one 
iialf-penny;  if  married,    cm9  penny  addi- 


tional for  attendance  upan  his  wife,  and  tM 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

4.  Every  free  member  must  pay  six  weeln 
subscription  in  advance  at  the  time  of  jotm 
ing  the  society,  if  ill  six  months ;  but  aa^ 
person  entering  the  80w*iety  in  a  state  a 
sickness  (this  applies  also  to  any  of  his  fia 
mily)  after  the  1st  of  October  1835.  oMH 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a-crown  in  ad' 
dition  to  his  subscription.  All  payments  tt 
be  made  in  advance. 

5.  No  one  will  be  entitled  to  the  beneft 
of  this  society,  or  to  the  benefits  arisini 
from  the  honorary  fund,  if  in  arrears ;  am 
if  any  member  shall  be  more  than  {(m 
weeks  in  arrcar,  his  or  her  name  shall  b| 
erased  from  the  books.  No  member  hav^j 
left  the  society  can  be  readmitted  withoa 
paying  the  subscription  from  the  time 
ceased  to  be  a  member,  unlc^js  he  has  di 
that  time  been  living  out  of  the  district^ 


which  this  society  extends. 

0.  Domestic   servants,  whose  wages 
not  exceed  four  pounds  a  year,  are  adi 
ble  into  this  society;  but  if  th«ir  wages 
ceed  that  sum,  they  must  pay  one  shilliofl 
the  pound  per  annum ;  their  subscript 
to  be  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance. 

7.  Each  member  upon  entering  the  s< 
will  obtain  an  order  from  the  book-k( 
which  in  case  of  sickness  must  be  takeaj 
any  of  the  surgeons  of  the  society  that 
patient  chooses,  and  which  will  ensure' 
tendance  for  the  period  of  six  months: 
ing  which  time  the  member  cannot  cl 
his  medical  attendant;  the  orders  must', , 
renewed  on  the  second  of  January,  and  ij 
the  second  of  July,  at  which  periods 
any  alteration  of  the  medical  attendant 
be  made.  In  case  the  subscriptions  are 
kept  up,  the  book-keeper  has  directions ' 
inform  the  medical  attendant  thereof,  tril 
will  of  course  discontinue  his  attendaia 
and  the  member  will  forfeit  all  claim  toil 
benefit  of  Che  society.  The  patients  «i| 
supply  themselves  with  bottles,  and  Ij 
medicine  can  be  supplied  except  in  w 
regular  course  of  medical  attendance.       I 

8.  The  medical  officers  will  not  tnpri 
medicine  or  attendance  in  any  disease  ooci 
sioned  by  the  patient's  own  miscondiM 
without  separate  remuneration. 

9.  All  proper  medicines,  medical  attenl 
ance,  and  the  performance  of  all  surgia 
operations  included  in  this  plan,  but  not  mH 
wifery  or  any  supply  of  trusses. 

10.  Any  married  free  member  may  \m 
the  attendance  in  her  confinement  of  whid 
ever  surgeon  she  may  prefer,  on  bringing 
midwifery  order  from  an  honorary  memlH 
and  depositing  five  shillings  witK  the  m 
geon  one  month  before  her  expected  tia 
A  non-member  with  an  order  must  p 
7s.  6d. ;  but  any  member  of  this  society  wl 
cannot  obtain  an  honorary  member's  ordi 
will  be  attended  by  whichever  turgcon  si 
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chooses,  by  depositing  1 2s.  6d.  any  time  be- 
ft>re  her  expected  time. 

The  prominent  advantages  which  this 
medical  society  offers  are — 

1.  Tb  the  public  generally, — By  promoting 
amongst  the  industrious  classes  habits  of 
prudence  and  forethought,  and  by  providing 
them  against  the  contingencies  of  illness, 
which  ai'e  continually  and  unavoidably  in- 
creasirtg  the  burdens  of  public  charities  and 
parochial  expenditure. 
.     2.   To    the   individuali  aubeeribing.      By 
•.jenabliDg  them  to  procure  promptly  in  the 
,  vay  most  pleasing  to  their  feelings  and  most 
jonsistcnt  with  their  means,  proper  medical 
advice  and  medicine,  and  thus  tr>  maintain 
the.'r  station  through  the  trying  time  of  sick* 
nesc  in  honest  and  praiseworthy  indepen- 
dence. 

3.  To  the  medical  attendante  themeclvei. 
By  freeing  them  from  those  calls  on  their 
iime  and  services  for  which  there  is  little 
chance  of  payment  in  the  usual  way,  and  by 
■ecoring  amoderatc  remuneration  for  their 
skni  and  trouble. 

AN    ADDRSSt  TO   THE    PRSC    MEMBERS. 

■  Tou  will  be  enabled  to  procure  medical 
anistance  without  any  loss  of  time;  you 
will  be  prevented  from  incurring  debts  which 
may  be  hard  or  impossible  to  pay>  and  your 
niDds  in  sickness  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  iesLr  of  a  doctor's  bill ;  you  will  have  no 
Deed  to  ajiply  to  ignorant  persons,  or  to  take 
qnack  medicines,  which  often  seriously  in- 
jure the  health  and  cost  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription  to  this  society ; 
yon  may  choose  your  own  medical  attend- 
ant, and  if  your  case  be  a  difficult  one,  you 
may  have  all  the  surgeons  of  the  society  to 
consnlt  about  it. 

To  gain  these  advantages  you  have  only 
to  pay  a  small  sum  weekly  which  scarcely 
any  one  will  be  too  poor  to  afford. 

Thus  the  calamities  of  sickness  which 
nay  come  upon  yourselves  and  families  at 
any  time  will  be  lightened,  and  under  the 
blessing  of  God  removed,  whilst  your  own 
Industry  and  foresight  will  preserve  you  in 
n  state  of  honourable  and  praiseworthy  in- 
dependence. 

•  Undoubtedly  this  subject  becomes  one  of 
awful  interest,  and  there  arc  involved  in  it 
alike  the  respectability  of  the  medical  cha- 
racter, and  the  health  and  lives  of  the  poor. 
What,  for  example,  do  we  find  in  this  pro- 
spectDS?  Look  at  the  first  rule.  The 
abject  of  the  promoters  of  the  Stowmarkct 
Clnb  is,  "  to  enable  the  labouring  classes  to 
"  ensure  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
"^  clBcient  medical  advice  and  medicine 
"during  illness,"  upon  the  terms  which 


are  specified  in  Rule  3  (6) .  The  poor  are  to 
be  enabled  to  secure  for  themselves  efficient 
advice  and  medicines  at  the  rate  of  two- 
pence a  week,  for  every  family  consisting  of 
Jive  persons.  Efficient/  Mark  the  appli- 
cation of  that  word.  What  can  the  richest 
man  want  in  the  hour  of  illness,  more  than 
efficient  medical  advice  and  medicines  ? 
Cannot  Mr.  Bree,  then,  and  his  short- 
sighted coadjutors  perceive,  that  if  the 
medical  men  club  together  to  attend  the 
poor,  and  furnish  the  sick  paupers  with 
efficient  medical  aid  during  their  hours  of 
bodily  affliction,  farmers  and  tradesmen 
will  soon  combine  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing, on  precisely  similar  terms,  efficient 
medical  aid  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies.'  Come;  let  us  treat  this  question 
fairly,  taking  no  narrow-minded,  partial  view 
of  it.  Let  us  at  once  discover  that  horrible 
abyss  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  all  that 
is  valuable  and  useful  in  the  profe.^sion  of ' 
medicine,  and  which  must,  ultimately,  prove 
destructive  of  every  means  by  which  it 
could  be  effectively  cultivated  and  main- 
tained. 

Previously  to  the  insertion  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  this  Club-project,  we 
quoted  two  passages  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Bree,  which  were  strongly  indicative  of 
the  influence  which  that  gentleman  believes 
the  establishment  of  the  Club  must  exer- 
cIhc  towards  preventing  rival  practitioners 
from  obtaining  a  footing  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Stowmarkct  Union.  We  must, 
requote  those  passages : — 

"  By  the  well-regulated  rules  (of  a  medicalT' 
**  club)  the  interests  of  the  practitioner  are 
"  guarded  against  encroachment  " 

*Mf  societies  of  this  kind  were  univer* 
**  sally  cstaMished,  they  would  constitute  an 
"  effectual  barrier  against  the  introduction 
"  of  other  practitioners  into  their  connections 
**  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners." 

Self-interest,  then,  after  all,  is  the  only 
foundation  which  these  detestable  establish- 
ments can  legitimately  claim  for  their  sup- 
port, because  it  is  perfectly  well  known^ 
and  never  was  it  more  thoroughly  proved* 
than  by  Mr.  Brer's  own  calculations,  that 
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tbey  only  afford  the  mockery  of  rewmnera- 
thn  to  a  medical  practitioner  for  hia  ser- 
vices, that  they  n;ere1y  afford  the  mockery 
of  ^eient  medical  aanstanee  to  the  sick  poor, 
and  that,  in  reality,  they  are  but  the  moekery 
of  a  barrier  against  .the  intrusion  i>f  rival 
medical  practitioners. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  scheme 
of  these  Clubs  has  been  promulgated  upon 
the  plea  that  rival  practitioners  would  be 
•hut  out  from  the  new  Unions  by  their 
general  and  universal  adoption.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  all 
certificated  assistants,— against  all  the  un- 

I 

settled  members  of  the  proCeiision,— against, 
ottcers  in  the  army  and  navy  who  hold 
medical  diplomas,  —  in  short,  against  all 
those  adventurous  young  men  who  have 
names  but  no  local  habitations,  who  Are  not 
yet  *' settled  in  their  profession,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Mr.  Breb  and  his  colleagues 
therefore  think  that  they  have  done  a  fine 
thing  by  excluding  those  persons  from  the 
Stowmarket  Union,— from  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  in  that  Union.  But  are  the  poor 
the  only  persons  who  reside  in  the  Union  ? 
If  a  medical  club  be  good  for  paupers,  why 
would  it  not  be  equally  efficacious  for  pro- 
viding medical  advice  and  medicines  for 
the  opulent?  '*0h,  but,"  Mr.  Breb  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  *'  self>supporting"  pro- 
ject will  exclaim,  "can  you  believe  that  we 
"  should  be  such  fools  as  to  engage  to  at- 
«  tend  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  tradesmen. 
**  upon  any  such  conditions  ?  "  True ;  we 
know  that  you  would  not  be  such  block- 
lieads,  but  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
perfectly  justified  in  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  medical  monopolists,  and  in 
acting  upon  it  with  the  most  unrestrained' 
freedom.  Besides,— and  this  is  the  point 
to  which  wo  .wish  raoro  particularly  to  re- 
fer,— ^is  not  the  junior  practitioner  justified 
ky  the  example  which  is  hero  set  before 
him  by  his  seniors,  in  resisting  the  "  assur- 
ance" scheme  of  the  Unionists,  and  enter- 
ing upon  an  engagement  iur  himself  on  the 


ve^  ground  on  which  a  nerarious  attenp' 
is  made  t)  exclude  him  from  practice?    If 
in  a  word,  th3  resident  practitioners  of  til 
Unions    enter   into   a   "  aelf-supportinf 
compact  for  their  own  protection,  and  i:  -, 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  why  i' 
not  non-revident  practitioners,^ such  n. 
for  exantpk'i  us  Mr.  Frkd»ic*<:    Ya.« 
who  suddenly  (.nok  a  flight  from  8hropsh**V 
to  Surrey,—  <rntei  : into   •ngagemtnte ^j'l^ 
their  own  jirotection,  ami  the  treatment 
farmers  aud  uther  .comparatively  opu>.'  3 

r 

individuals  ?   We  wmm  medtcaSprmefiiio^ 
jagointt  this  resuUf   ami  tell  them  at  O' 
that  thuM  the  point  to  which  4Ui  /rusi  .e 
mtdieal  ththf  arr  fait  and  inevUaHy  Cendin 
In  The  l«ANct.r  uf   laat  neek   wc  mA^, 
some  strong  rcfcrenccis  10   this  eviden 
frightful  con^icriucni'e  uf  the  conduct  of  U 
Poor-Law  Commiaeionen,  and  the  aervQil 
of  our  medical  brethren.    A  abort  dialogc 
which  might  arise  out  of  a  aoene  of  1^  n. 
means  improbable  occurrence,  must  render 
this  consequence  deadly  obvions  to  every 
individual  who  possesses  the  slightest  know- 
ledge or  experience  in  medical  poUtica,  and 
who  is  aware  of  the  Hromg  inelimatioH  whidi 
exists  among  mankind,  to  make  the  best 
terms  for  themselves  in  every  tranaactkiii 
or  bunness  in  which  they^may  be  engaged j 

The  Parlour  0/  a  Farm-homeein  therUnim 
qf  Stowmarket.— Preeemt,  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Grabikr;  the  two  Miaeee  GnAzmn^  Mat- 
ter W1LJ.IAM  Gbazibe,  and  Mr.  BasE. 

Mr.  Graeier. —Well,  doctor.  Theoe  he 
the  calls  I  like,  find,  maybe,  we  are  all 
agreed  al>ont  that  here.  Never  more  glad 
to  see  you  than  when  we're  all  well.  Then  we 
can  laugh  ami  crack  our  joke  without  fol- 
lowing up  our  mirth  with  them  horrid 
black  draughts.  Come,  doctor.  111  physic 
you  now.  Here's  some  «rare  brandy,  and 
the  water's  just  been  dipped  from  a  freeiing 
cold  well,  though  the  glass  is  66  in  the 
.shade,  no  small  treat  1  can  tell  'e. 

Mr.  Brre.— Your  invitation,  Sir,  la  far 
too  agreeable  to  be  met.  by  a  refusal. 

Mrs.  G.— Although  the  doctor,  my  dear, 
has  kindly  called  to  see  us,  when  we  don't 
want  phytic,  you  should  not  forget  that  we 
did  want  a  liitlc  last  year,  and  the  accoiut 


n.De>KB  jaa>  .k  f avmbks  wedic&l  club. 


bu  baen  ^era  riaee  iMt  CtimtaiM,  uitl 
■Dsiaf  nmeulad,  wkiub  u  not  your  Ci' 
however,  u  you  calleil  twice  in  Slowmkr 
toarrangoittrli«aUii)4l[MSorwuDoL«thn 
Mr.GBAiTEB.— True,  true,  IDT  dear,  th< 
'  the  hill  to  latde,  miro  enough ;  eh>  ili 
»: '  ?  FUtb,  jnu'ra  wrote  down  the  al 
^  tif  «h«ridy,  and  rMtleU  the  igum  &( 
'A*  Kt  K  Ttn  nte.  Cooie,  poll  av>y  w 
>'~i<j  cold  UD  there.  I  ihkU  jiuU  down  yt 
>*.iU  a  Ut  prewmtly.  Hade  up  my  mi 
'  am  the  flnt  to  dock  it.  I've  now  got  j 
'*^r  •  guide  at  the  worii ;  you  ihall  be  i 

Mr.  Baaa. — I  am  afnld  the '"  cold  un' 
!  .  t  dUagreeingwith  your  high  tcmperatu 
^  -•  are  talking  riddlei,  Sir,  and  1  am  t 
^"  -i  enongh  to  Kin  them. 
i^Ar.  aBnaiBa.^Dang  it,  I'll  t^vc  'i 
^nrntaUfi  leave  (hat  lo  ate. 

Bfis  G.  (^tidt.)-tatbn.  yoa  ihould  I 
.''■(p  «o;  Mr.  Bree  doein't  like  it. 

Mr.  fiaAliBK.— Poh!  Wouldn't  give 
Ag  &r  a  doctor  tbit  don't  like  a  joke.  T 
«^bt  of  a  nrrowfiil  cbap  of  a  doctor  li 
bad.aa  one  of  hii  black  draught*,  and  io 
hot  nimmer'e  day  ii  enough  to  give  one 
At  of  the  ague. 

IfiM  SnBAN Oh,   Mr.  Bree,   do  aUi 

me  to  aik  you  how  the  poor  |isoplo  doi 
ia  the  muah,  with  the  ague,  are. 

Mr.  Bait.— Sitperal  of  tbeiii  are  very 
Indeed.    I  ought  to  be  there  daily.    All  B 

Hin  BtraAN— What  a  fortunata  thing  1 
Om  Toor  creature*  that  they  boloog  to  t 
new  Helical  Clubl  1  am  lure  tbey  mi 
now  get  the  beit  of  mediciaea,  and  the  hi 


Ur.  BkeS'— We  endeavour  to  do  ai  mu 
■■  iraatihls  (or  our  p&lienti. 

Mr.  GaAZma.  ~  Now,  doctor,  hMten  1 
•iMlhcr  glui.  Then  for  a  lettlement  of  t 
Ull.  Then  for  a  talk  with  you  abont  Uni 
Job*. 

Mr.  BaitR.— Anything,  Sir,  hut  the  t 
eompt.  My  vitit  U  a  friendly  one.  nnil  b 
no  relatioDto  money  matters  of  any  dracri 

Mr.  Gbaeikb.— Nonaenia!  It  >hRl1 
•ettlcl  befure  you  quit.  1  b:ii  aihamcdlh 
It  WIS  not  done  tooncr. 

Ur.  Bbee. — Fray  don't  mention  it.  lb 
you  will  not. 

Mn.  G.  [Qfoiing  a  J"?^-)    Hera  it 

Mr.  O,  (Taiing  (*e  daeumeal.) —A] 
aurc  enough,  we  ivetc  all  in  fur  it  exec 
little  Will.  Come,  Doctor;  li  iCamli 
twCDty-aevcnpounil  tliiricen  ibilliuKi.  ^ 
went  over  it  aoine  time  ago,  and  found  t1i 
twelve  poomli  were  charged  for  jaurnej 
the  real  for  stuff,  ^laaten,  and  bleedii 


Two  of  oi  kept  a  bed  ibr  a  week,  bnt  tha 
girli  were  not  Mry  bail. 

Mri.  O. — Somn.  my  dear,  had  only  a  bit 
or  a  cnugh,  aiiU  took  hul  two  pilgarlic  nia- 
turej  all  the  year. 

Mill  G~l  don't  think  I  wai  iU  either.  E 
had  nathing,  acutely,  bnt  the  doaen  liilla 
powdeii  in  Ui»aher. 

Mr.  G. — Right  enough:  hut  Mln'ia  and 
I  had  a  cDU[>Io  of  irnartiah  boiita,  when 
both  of  na  were  bliitered  and  blooded  to  ^& 
precioua  tunc  for  ten  daya  a|ileco. 

Mr.  Bbkc— Yei,  indoe'l,  both  were  ■»• 
vere  attack),  and  coit  me  aome  trouble  and 

Mr.  GaAsiRa. — Aye,  by  Oeorge,  but  wbo 
Mood  the  pain.'  We  atood  that,  and  oow 
you  want  me  to  fbb.ont  twent]i*ieveo  pound 
thirteen,  aye? 

Mr.  Bbkr.— A  moderate  demand,  I  hope. 
You  ebould  recollect  that  you  continued  Uia 
mi>dicinM  long  after  ttM  teverily  of  the  at- 
tack had  ceafed. 

Ur.  Gaaziaa.  —  Tweoty-aevan  pound 
thirteen  ibilJingi.  Nice  aalve  for  tronbla 
and  anxiety.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Baaa.— There  1>  no  coniolatlon  to  n 
medical  man  equal  to  that  which  la  derived 
from  knowing  that  the  patient  is  ealiilled 


Mr.  Gbaiibb.-AII  right  in  tlial  ________ 

Nothing  could  be  better.  Quite  ngulw  in 
Lhe  viiita;  quite  regular  in  lendLUg  tho 
ituff;  but  the  charge,  Doctor,  ii  what  I 
loii't  like,  and  we  be  all  agrted  about  it, 
rell'c  what;  bang  offthatodd  leven-pound- 
;hirlcen;  Lake  Ihii  twenty-pound  note; 
lown  wiih  another  glaM ;  give  UB  your  fitt, 
md  cryquitx. 

Mr.  Babk. — I'll  not  refuoe  another  gtaM^ 
ind  I'll  shake  hand*  with  you  moet  oor- 
iially,  but  really,  really,  ihe  chargei  arn 
luluw  the  uaual  average  to  be  found  in  tii* 
iccounti  of  reipectable  medical  practitio- 


Mr.  Baas. — Upon  my  honour  1  ■—mnt 
mnaiitenlly  with  the  extent  of  the  aiaUt- 
ince  affordoil  to  your  family  on  the  occaiiona 
mfetrud  to,  and  with  my  obligatioot  to  aua- 
laia  the  respojtaliility  of  my  profeaiion. 
\  lower  rate  of  cliar^e  wonlil  c:itait  upon 
faa  on  another  occesiou,  the  Ri'aehief  of  an 
ineDicieut  aynteni  of  inetlicol  trtatnient. 

Mr.  GaAiiSH— Very  Wv-lt.  1  wi»hed  to 
liave  parted  kindly  ;  but  I  aee  you  won't  kt 
I*.  There,  Sir,  yon  have  every  fBrthi:ig  of 
:he  bill,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  write  ani 
icquittaiico  on  th.-it  atanip. 

Mr  Bkkk.  (Fllttiig  up  tad  Aaiidiay  tact 
lhe  rtctipt.)  —  Nothing,  believe  ine.  Sir, 
ivoutd  cauae  rne  gre>iter  regret  than  yonr  be- 
lieving  that  Iliad  madejouanuablr^eliaize. 
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1  could  sot  have  doae  Jnitic«  to  Tonnclf  ' 
your  lAinily  at  a  leu  rate  of  piyinsot. 

Mr.  Gkaiiir.— But  there  arc  othrr  do 
ton  wlio  can.  Loik  at  tliii  printed  papc 
[HaaliaS  lo  Mr.  Bret  a  eireultr  coniahUi 
a  till  1^"  tlMtimoniiU  '  from  Sir  Aill 
0»^er.  Sir  II.  Halfard.  and  a  hoU  t^  Land. 
Itotpilal  nrgtottt,  iajavjar  qf  He  "indattrj 
■si  "grtet  ebititiu"  of  Surgion  Dtv'n 
mxUUtmj  aUo  eopiet  iff  tht  diptoma  wM 
llr.  D.  had  oblahitd  fro*  tht  Calltge  of  Su 
gtauM,   Bnd  tht  litaue  0/  tht  Aptlktcari. 

Mr.'BBEi. — Thera  ii  nothiag  eitraon 
B«ry  here,  Sir.  Theae  aro  the  usual  teii 
■QaDialiof  a  aargeoa. 

Mr.  Gra  II  Ea. —Could  you  get  belt 
onet,  or  could  a:iy  man  in  thii  county  ? 

Mr.  BaEE.— N'o,  I  doit't  boljcre  tbat  1 
any  other  person  could. 

Mr.  GkAKian.— That'ijlkir  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Bbcc— I1  Mr.  Device  a  fricod 
jonr  family  ? 

Mr.  GaAiicR.— Neither  one  cor  t'oth< 
doctor,  lie  ii  only  come  here  within  t 
latt  week,  and  he  kocw  no  one  in  the  pari 
before  he  Arrived,  except  a  bit  of  acquaii 
ance  that  he  hul  with  tho  vioar. 

Hr.  Brie.  — Comn  hen,  what  do  y 
niMn  by  "oemthmi" 

Mr.  OKAiiia- — It'i  plain  enough.  Hi 
conte  to  live  here. 

Mill  G.-Oh !  I'm  10  glad  of  it.  He'i 
•oft  and  elegant  in  hia  iiianiicn,  and  tal 
M>  agreeably,  and  ia  ao  frcoh  of  Londo 
that  1  could  ait  wiib  bim  fioni  morning  1 
night. 

Mr.  BaEE. — tic  ia  indeed  a  faTourite. 
1*  quite  (lclit;htful   for  you  that  a  youi 
seDtleman  of  such  rcdncd  mannen  ihou 
Dave  choaen  tbi»  ipot  for  hia  retirement. 

Mn.  Gbaxieb.  —  Retirenml,  doctoi 
Lord  lore  you  ;  you  never  (aw  audi  a  mi 
Id  your  life,  lle'a  all  over  the  pariah  in  1 
hour,  and  ridca  aa  awlft  as  the  wind.  Hi 
now  goinit  every  wliore  to  get  cntriea  to  tl 
"FARUEB-a  Medical  Cluh,"  which  1 
naa  juat  citabliahed.  My  good  m&o  eoten 
yeatcnlay  fnr  hlmatlf,  me,  and  the  thri 
children,  all  of  ua  to  ho  eiip|ilied  {rtadii 
from  the  eircalar]  "  with  etflcient  medii; 
advice  and  medicines  during  every  illne 
and  aci:idcnt,"  for  twenty  ahillingi  ■  yea: 
twenty  shiUlnga  for  the  whole  fsmil; 
Some  differcncD  between  that,  doctor,  ai 
twenty- seven  pounds  thlrtern," 

Mr.  Brbi.  ffn  a  tittle  tif  eontidemilt  ag 
talitat.)     A  "FARMEB'a  Medicai.  Club: 

Mn.  G. — Yes,  indeed,  a  "  Faruib 
SiLr-scPFOBTtNO  Medical  Cl,o»." 

Mr.  BaEE.—MtilBm,  if  Mr.  Device,  1 
■     ■      ■        ,nfu 


flnr  the  inm  of  Iwe&tjr  abtlUvB*  a  yoir,  b« 
ii  an  impudent  impoator,  and  ought  to  be 
■coated  Irom  locioty. 

Mr.OKAEitK.^Strang wordi thete;  ym 
are  In  a  paasion,  doctor. 

MIm  G.— I  am  sore,  Mr.  Bcee,  if  Hr 
Device  were  present  you  woold  not .- 

[-4  gnllt  Jtnactiitg  it  heard  al  the  door.] 

Mi-a.  G.— Who  can  that  be  > 
[Door  cpmt.     Enter  Mr.  Device,  who  aftc. 

maii'n^  a  tow  bow  to  the  ladiei,  waU*  up  / 

Mr.  Graiier,  vliom  ht  thaia  kettrtitg  & 

tht  hand.} 

Mr.  Grazieb.  — (/nfrvduenv  file  tur 
yemu.)  Doctor  Bree,  Mr.  Device.  You  ai-. 
stranger*  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Dbvicb.— Yea,  my  residence  hcre-i 
as  yet  only  of  tii  or  seven  days  duratim. 
We  shall  have  the  ple&auro  a!  knowing  OM . 
another  better  ahortly.  Have  I  tlie  hononr 
of  addreating  Mr.  Bree,  of  Stowmarket? 


Mr.  Bmi 


Mr.  Qraiieb.— Mr.  Device,  I  like  to  out 
with  thing*  plainly,  and  1  should  act  an  un- 
fair part  if  1  didn't  tell  you  that  Juit  before 
you  came  into  the  room.  Doctor  Bree  called 
you  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Device.— (£far(iii;,^«<it  hit  teat.) 
Then,  Sir,  I  have  no  beailatiou  In  sajing 
that  Mr.  Bree  ia 

Mr.  Graiier.— Pra.y,  Sir,  desitt;  Susan 
will  be  off  In  hysterica  in  a  moment  if  there 
be  any  quarrelling  here.  If  you  are  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  conduct  yourselvcsai  such. 

Mr.  Device. — Madam,  I  crave  your  par- 
don ;  1  was  about  lo  retort  angrily ;  I  ad- 
mit 1  waa  wrong,  and  shall  Only  now  ny. 
tbat  Mr.  Bree  has  been  miainfarmed  with  re- 
gard to  my  chamcler  and  intentions,  and  I 
hope  tberefore  that  he  will  at  once  apologise 
for  applying  to  me  ao  harili  an  appellatios 
aa  that  of  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Bree  —If  jou  will  siy.  Sir,  tbat  you 
have  not  engaged  to  furnish  with  "tjktenl 
medical  advice  and  medicines"  tho  family 
of  thia  gentleman,  consisting  of  ttvo  per- 
•on*,  in  all  cases  of  sickness  and  accident, 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  1 
wilt  acknowledge  that  the  term  I  employed 
was  misapplied. 

Mr.  Devicb.— This,  Sir,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  equivocation.  1  haee  engaged  to 
attend  Mr.  Graiicr  and  his  family  on  those 
canditions.  I  hare  also  engaged  to  attend 
many  other  families  on  tho  same  terms, 
and  I  have  recsan  to  believe  that  tbe  whole 
of  tbe  farmera  iu  this  neighbourhood  will 
faecomo  members  of  the  "  iii[,v-iupi>oicTiNa 

Mr.  Bree. -Sir,  if  1  do  not  again  desig- 
nate you  an  im|>estor,  I  describe  the  syatcm 
aa  one  of  fraud,  for  you  know  tbat  it  is 
utterly  impoaaible  for  you  to  dbcfaarge  yoor 
dut;  to  your  patlcDt*  at  lo  buigniflcBnt  * 
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m,   M   (eandiloM  »  tola   at  mniuiar^  el«vatnl  from  thevco'low  gndoof  IImd- 

(■>*•  liate  to   tho  hiKhljr  elrvated  and   enfialile 

Mr.  Divicm.— Tfaafunlljr  contiRtornrc  position  of   a    acat  fn  yo'ir    College.      I 

Ifcnont.     I  haTC  taken  them   at  four  iliil-  ><"  pi-ooiptcd  to  aildrLSi  this  letter  to  yoo, 

liDgi  ■rbcail  per  fear.    Tboi  I  receive  far  berauie,  however  nrdent  may  be  the  wiihe* 

Ibc  Sto,  twenty  ihitlliiBl  peraDDuni.    Yoo  of  certain  fricnda  to  promuto  my  wnrldlj' 

■    have  m  ■CLr-ttrpro&TiNa  MiDicAi,  ci.DB  in  welfare,  without  you  nil  their  efforti  would 

StowfnarlieL    Now,  Sir,  I  lni|aire  of  you,  ^lave   been  imjiotenl.    Thoae  Fellows  whd 

■nd  1  demand  a  distinct  answer,  what  ium  have  ro  aniiily  contrihutc'l  to  our  joumal, 

rf  money  do  yon  receive  from  each  mem-  ^i^'l  i^ith  whom  ]  have  had  such  close  inter- 

'■    ter  of  abmiljln  yonr  club?  course  in  all  iiroCcstionEil  details,  have  Ions 

'       Ht.   Bks.     {Ritiitg  from  liit  tat,   aaif  promiied  to  do  their  bMt  forme,  and  though 

Mii^kiM  AmI  inlt  Hii  Jta»rf.}~Sir.  I   iksll  I  relied  on  the  friendly  eicrtions  more  par- 

Bot  now  eonrene  with  you  on  the  subject,  ticularly  of  CHAMBias,  Latham,  and  Sar- 

•       Mr.  Db¥ic«.-You  shall  reply.  Sir,  and  "O""-  ye'  '  »>"  I"'"  a*""™  Hi«t  the  ma- 

fn  the  prmence  of  this  eentlcman  and  these  J*""")  "^  "«  Fellowr ,  knowing  the  tmd  of 

bdle*.  or  I  will  punish  you  for  dcfcmalion,  employment  that  I  had  been  oliiiged  to  sub- 

ia  acHTtof  Uw.    You  havo  alleged  that  1  '""  •"  "  <'^'""'  "'  <""■   Gaie««,   have  all 

an  an  impostor,  becaute  I  have  ongagod  to  ''""8  dtfciared  that  I  wu  nn  improper  per- 

■npplj  IhM  &niUy  with  meilicinM  and  at-  «>"  '"''  ^^^  Fello*«hip.    To  your  generosity 

ten^ceforthe  inni  of  twenty  <hi Hi ng«  per  ""ereforc,  Sir  HaNar,  and  to  |«nrr  libaial 

annum.    Now,  Sir,  I  again  aak,  havo  you.or  "■."'',  c'll'Bhteneit  vic*«,  I  feel  that  I  am  en- 

kme  you  not  in  your  own  Medical  Cluli,  uo-  \'"'y  indcbtcil  for  the  high  poiition  which 

dertaken  to  supply  an  equal  uumbcr  of  per-  '  't""  *>old  lo  civilized  «Kwty  during  the 

•MH  In  n*  and  in  every  poor  niau'i  family  fcni«""ler  of  my  life. 

in  tUi  Union,  for  tbe  sum  of  ciRht  shillings  '■>  ^^<^  """'e  of  «h=  gentlemen  of  tlie 

•»d  (iehtpence  per  annum,  which  is  conil-  P""-   "I*".   a"ow  me  to  return  yon  our 

denhlr  leas  than  a  moiety  of  tbo  sum  which  ""'""i  B™lef"l  acknowledgments,  and  more 

I  have  stipulated  to  receive?  particularly  for  having  first  proposed  and 

Mr.  Bnai.— I  shall  not  answer  the  qncj.  "'""  black-bidlci!  Dr.  Jakk*  Johihon,  of 

tion,exceplbysaying,thitmcmbcraofonr  ""c  Q«or/rWy.      His  unsteadiness  renders 

dob  arc  not  fmrmtrt.  '"'"  »"  "i"'  object  for  your  coniideration. 

Mr.  D«vic«.-ThBn   I   shdt  not  conde-  "  I.""d  ""t  aasure  you  that  on  no  future 

Kend  to  prolong  this  conversation,  further  occasion  shall  yon  ever  have  c«u«  to  eoni- 

Ihmb*  acting,  that  fBtoarrr.  are  not  mem-  ''h?  ,"'  .'^l '"''"''    ">   '"-e    »«»*«..    1 

ten  rfthe  K^ers'  Club.  '"""  <'*™"  '^""  "'"re  »«lously  than  ever 

„_.     „                          ,       ,             .    ,  to  the  support  of  the  honoui,  (liEnity,  in- 

If  Mr.  Bbbb  can  remember  the  remainder  tcgrity,  virtue,  and.  above  all,  the  intcresU 

of  tlie  dialogue,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  of  our  College.     1  will  alio  more  strictly 

the  conclusion  from  hi.  own  hand.     In  the  ?^'".".7<^',  '^f^^"  ""'^  contribution  from 

individuals  who  am  not  avowed  supporters 

mean  tune  wo  have  only  to  hope,  that  no  of  the  antiquated  instituUonsof  ilie  conntry 

Mr.  Dbtice  will   become  aeqnaliitcd  with  and  of  yourself.    With  the  utmost  gratitude 

of  Hr.  Bieb's  communication  shall  receive  humblu  servant, 

an  adJitionsl  notice  in  the  next  Lancbt.  "Rookbici. 
"  Patemosicr-row,  Sniulay  morning." 

Forty  members  were  not  assemhiol  in  the  "  ^iv :   1  regret  tbiit  you  slinuld  have  for 

„             c   r-                       -1.,  J       1       ■    .  one  moment  supposed  that  yuur  elevation  to 

House   of   Commons  on   Wednesday  Ust,  ihc  Fellowship  was  an  aet  of  mine.     1  there 

wbcn  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a  fore  hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  mseiii  to 

Committee  on   the   Mroical  WiTNnHaaB  youra'Imiaaionwoaobtaincdentireiythrougli 

BitL  wai  announced  conacqueiitly.  together  'he  eiirr,c»t  and  repealed  entreaties  of  your 

«ith  twenty  other  "order..-- it  «u.neee.-  f^^"''*'   C.iambeb.    L^thau,   and   S.:t- 

.,             '      .                    ,  .  ,  Koun,  who  rcnrcaentcd  to  me  the  loasea 

•anly  postponed  to  atimc  which  cannot  yet  ^i.j^.i,   ^^  ,,a.l  sualninMl  in  a  variety  of 

be  named.  ways,  and  the  odium  which  had  been  cast 

_^___^, . ujion  you  as  Editor  of  that  Gattllt.    Sir 

" -    -  -    -  Besjami.v  also  put  voiir  case  so  strongly, 

INTERCEPTED  LETTERS.  and  w.-u  himself  so  mixed  up  with  youredl- 

torial  functions,  that  I,  at  Inst,  tiiough  re- 

•■  Dbah  Si*  HKXmv :  I  beg  leave  to  re-  luctanily,  consented. 

tBin   yon   my   moat   sincere   and   hnmlile  "Of  many  of  tbe   fifteen  newly-elected 

thank*  for  tiie  honoar  you  have  done  me  in  Fellows  yoo  must  be  perfectly  satitfled  that 

•dictiBK  ma  aa  a  Bt  and  ptoper  nan  to  be  I  have  bad  my  do«bu,  and  whencrer  yoa 
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Jiave  occanion  to  allmlc  to  the  liberal  mea- 
sure which  the  College  has  now  adopteil,  it 
.'Will  be  highly  exjicJicnt  that  you  observe 
great  caution.     In  the  flolection  of  those 
Jeliowj  I  ueeil  not  fx>nce:il  from  you  that  I. 
have  been  entirely  guided  by  what  I  have 
contidered  unequivocal  proofa  of  iheir  sub-, 
.tcrvient  disposition  and  their  great  deairej 
lor  elevation .    Thui.  wh ile  I  have  been  com  • 
.pelled  in  many  instances  to  select  men  who, 
will  not  add  to  the  cbaracter.of  our  vene- 
able  institution,  yet  the  choice  will  bean' 
.  imaontrovertiUe  proof  of  the  Ukerml  fieelings 
.by  which  1  iiave  been  guided.    Beside*^ 
.Bostof  these  mushroom  Fellows  may  be  de-i 
.Iponded  upon  for  opposing  every  step  which 
■thfi  reform  party  of  the  College  may  have 
like  audacity  to  bring  forward. 

"  It  was  most  singularly  stupid  in  your; 
«oUflaguo  SBYiiOVR.not  to  be  awaro  that 
.Dr.  HooBKiN  had  signed  the  Badioal  peti- 
.tionaof  the  licentiates— petitions  which  were 
oalculated,  In  no  very  small  degree  to  aid 
Mr.WARBVRTON  in  hisdestnictiue  projects. 
I  am  not»  however,  sorry  for  Sbymouu's' 
Uunderings,  as  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
■In  putting  the  Uuaker  into  proper  training. 
In  fact.  1  shall  direct  Dr.  James  Gordon 
and  Ur.  Sutherland  tx^take  ehar$€  o/kim. 
During  an  oxi>ericnco  of  nearly  sixty  years 
I  have  invariably  observed  that  all  dissent- 
ers from  our  blessiHl  church  are  great  hypo-' 
crites,  and  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  have 
tliuir  price,  but  aliould  tlicrc  be  any  diffi- 
■culty   in  tliu  prosont  instance.  I  shall  at 
onot*  briiiK  thu  matter  to  a  conclusion  hy 
desiring  8kvmour  tt>  in>iiimunicatc  with  the 
truasuit'r  of  .UujflM  Hntpital  on  this  sultject 
in  my  nnnio,  ami  1  have  already  directed 
lir.  lluiuiiT  to  take  9tktr  Mtept,  in  order  to 
lerniiii.-ito  tho  negotiation.     There  must  .be 
no  delay,  for  it  will  not  do  to  allow  any  bail 
motiviH  to  appear.     Of  coui-se  Dr.  Farbi: 
will  };ruti*t'iilly  accept  the  honour,  and  sur- 
mount all  hi  J  conscientious  difficulties,  just 
as  1  myself  have  been  compelled  to  do;  for 
you  must   rccollec:;   that  when  1  was    ex- 
amined hciorc  Parliament,  I  boliily  stated 
thai  there  was  not  ereu  onr  of  the  Liccn- 
iiaiei/  who  was/ii  to  be  brov^ht  into  ike  Col- 
■iepe  by  me,  and  that  the  College  lequired  no 
-refonn.     lint  such  has  been  the  pressure 
from  without,  as  well  as  the  pressure  from 
'Within,  that,a'i  the  Prcsiilentof  the  College, 
'I  am  coiiiiK-lled   to   come   forward  as   Uie 
author  cf  a  rmlicul   change;  and,  fur  the 
calva'tion  of  nur  ancient  institution  at  this 
moment  of  ]>eril,  I  liavu  not  hesitated  in  de- 
claiing   it  to  lie  a  proper  and  wholusomi- 
measure  to  elect  no  Iohs  thin  ^fifteen  men  to 
■the  high  dignity  of  the  Fellowship,  to  par- 
tokeot  all  theadvantaKC-i  anting  therefrom, 
-not  one  of  whom  (\  mean  nothing  |>cr4onhl) 
I  solemnly  n%'ow  had  any  origins!  etiueation, 
moral  or  clank iral,  and  iu)t  one  of  whom  has 
advanced,  hy  a  single  ntcp,  any  one  of  the 

with  DMdidae.    Tliis» 


to  Bone,  apparent.  tnooMsstaaey  in  mj. 
duct  is  foi*ced  upon  me  entirely  by  tho.i 
expected  octivityof  Mr.  Spri  NO  RicB.  Had 
1  succeeiloJ,  as  I  had  oooe  the  strongest  and 
most  convincing. reasons  to  suppo^,  iu  gs^ 
.ting  him  to  proceed  with  the^reatost  possi* 
ble  d&Uberation  and  caiitiop,  we  might  hove 
thus  had  a  few  years  to  arranga  a  moca 
moderate  sclieuic  of  refiDrm,  -and  I  have  as 
doubt  that  1  should  Jiavs  ultimately  siio- 
ceeded  in  altogether  frustrattag  Ricb'b  pf»- 
jects,  ^y  the  probable  rastoration  to  power 
of  the  greatest  and  most  cuUghtaned  stalas- 
man  of  the  present  day.  Need  1  oay  .that  i 
mean  my  dear  friend.  Sir  Robbrt  Pcbi*.' 

'<  With  a  -view  still  further  of  ezbibitiag 
onr  liberal  feelings  in  the  Collage,  I  have 
caused  to  be  made  what  I  hone  will  tumool 
to  be  a  judicious  alteration  in  the  aelaction 
of  censors.    In  place  of  trasting  to  the  old 
antiquated  and  abMud  practice  of  nitMm, 
I  have  chosen  men  whose  names  are  im- 
mortalized in  the  annals  of  sdexioe  and 
medicine.    Dr.  Paris  is  a  host  in  himselfl 
and  I  am  happy  to  find,  in  the  confidential 
conversations  which  I  have  bsd  with  Sir 
James  M'Origor  and  Dr.  PaouT,  that  the 
public  miud  is  beginning  to  waTer  on  the 
subject,  and  that  no  explanations  of  his  con- 
duct towards  Dr.  Davy  are  at  all  neces- 
sary,—his  prtntuMtt  are  quite  snfllcientlor 
all  useful  purposes,  and  these  may  be  rs- 
(>eatcd  at  appropriate  intervals.     1  regret 
very  much  tliat  my  friend  Mr.  WAmaanroN 
has  had  occasion  to  cxpostnlate  on  a  moit 
unwarrantable,  and  I  may  say  grotesqne^ 
appc:irance  which  Dr.  Paris  in  his  thought- 
lc<>sncsi  made  on  Saturday  last  at  a  public 
Club  House.     Ue  repaired  thither  inune* 
diatcly    after  a    meeting   at  the  College 
droj>sed  in  his  scarlet  robes,  where  he  be- 
came an  object  of  animadversion  and  ridl* 
cnle.    This  was  most  unfortunate,  for  whilst 
he  entertained  the  honourable  intention  of 
publicly  exhibiting  the  robes  of  his  dis- 
tinguished order,  it  so  luippencd  that  Mr. 
W.vuuL'RTON  autl  several  others  who  were 
present,   innnediately  recalled  to  their  re- 
membrance  the   Doctor's    worthy    father, 
when  they  were  students   at  Cambridge. 
The  late  Mr.  Paris  was  the  janitor  of  some 
Coliefce,  and  wore  a  gown  not  at  all  unlike 
the  Doctor's,  which  led  to  some  caustic  ob- 
servations on   the  Doctor's  pedigree,  and 
the  high  tone  of  morality  which  he  acquired 
by  having  been  reared  and  educated  within 
the  walls  of  Caius  Collc^. 
**  Drs.  CiiAMBRRy,  Holland,  and  Brtoitt, 
1   have    also   selected  for  the  censorship* 
The  multiplicity  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
CiiAMBKKs,  the  profound  researches  of  Dr. 
Holland,  and  the  renal  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Bni  GUT,  are  all  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  names  of  those  distinguished  indi- 
viduals as  forming  a  bostrd  of  censors,  may, 
I  confidently  trust,  yet  deter  Mr.  Sraias 
AiOB  Innn  .puiauing  Xastker  hiBfMatWftll 
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tan  Univenity  •chomesy  ai  1  Am  thoroughly 
well  convinced  that  he  wilUee  the  utter  iiii- 
]iOMibUity  of  selecting  any  body  of  men 
poncaiiiig  the  splendid  talents,  the  inedti-. 
mable  virtues,  and  the  moral  worth  which 
■hine  forth  in  jo  pre-eiuiuent  a  degree  in 
tta  new  censors. 
M I  reqoeat  that  yon  will  insert  tbo  various 
which  I  have  now  discussed,  in  the 
of  the  Journal,  and  as  I  think  it 
to  mention  to  you  tliat  many  ervon 
lAich.ynu  have  oommitted  prevent  mc  pla- 
Ctag  aiifllctent  confldence  in  your  discretion 
■imT  Jilg,im  111  which  I  have  no  doubt  have 
■riMO   irom .  your    versatilities   in    life,   1 
■Mi  Me  the  proof  sheets  niyaelf.    There- 
fioie  ki  them  be  sealed  and  put  under  cover 
tonnr  nephew  Dr.  Hawkins,  or  Dr.  Macmi- 
eBAni.«.the  Ubrariao^onhoth  of .  whom  1  can 
poftctlly  vdy.    1  jun.  Sir,  &c  &c.  &c. 
"ToMdaj."  H.  II. 


.xnTTBB  or 
AN   ADVOCATE  FOR  THE 

SaTABLlBHMIZfT    OF 

MEDICAL  CLUBS. 

3b  ike  Bdiior  tif  Taa  Lan cbt. 

8im:  I  did  not  receive  your  journal  of 
Jane  IStb,  containing  the  report  read  at  the 
Beeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Associa- 
thm  at  Ipswich,  until  this  day,  or  I  should 
certainly  have  addressed  this  letter  to  you 
sooner ;  for  although  the  report  hasappearcd 
in  all  our  country  papers  I  consider  it  advis- 
able to  confine  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  profession,  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  medical  press.  In  the  ob- 
servations which  1  am  about  to  offer,  1  may 
differ.  Sir,  upon  some  points  from  yourself, 
but  1  hold  it  to  be  the  great  merit  of  a  journal 
conducted  upon  liberal  principleSt  to  look 
impartially  upon  matters  in  which  there  ia  a 
division  of  opinion,  and  to  give  full  credit, 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  to  the  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

1  brg  then.  Sir,  most  explicitly  to  object 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Eastern  Provincial  Association, 
going  forth  es  expressive  of  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  that  society,  or  as  contain- 
ing the  general  feeling  of  the  profesbion  in 
this  county. 

1  more  particularly  object  to  that  part  of 
the  report  which  treats  of  medical  clubs ;  in 
which  its  authors,  venturing  beyond  the  pale 
of  legitimate  discussion,  have  in  no  measured 
terms  cast  the  most  unworthy  imputations 
epon  a  respectable  and  by  no  means  small 
lortioii  of  the  Biedical  mmmnnity,  and  1 


feel.  Sir.  that  I  ahould  not  be  doing  my  duty 
were  1  to  |iass  some  remarks  which  it  con- 
tains unuoiiotMl. 

When  1  state  that  I  am  one  of  the  roa^ 
mcdi.al  practitioners  in  this  pnrt  of  the 
country  who  advocate  the  cstaiili^fament.of 
medical  clubs,  the  remarks  of  which  I  com« 
plain  will  be  easily  pointed  out;  when  tliat 
report  was  written,  its  authors  must  have 
known  that  there  were  many  roembers  .of 
the    Association  to   whom   the    censorioos 
passages  would  apply.    Nay,  you  will  even 
perceive  by  a  copy  of  the  rules  which. l.on« 
close  to  you,  of  a  self-supporting  Medical 
Society,  established  in  this  neigh beurhoodL 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Committee.ac- 
tually  stands  first  among  the  medical  ofll« 
cers  thereof,  and  this  too  in  a  society  which 
that  report  states  "will  be  spumed  by  all 
butthc  most. abject  and  needy  practitioner!." 
I  do  not  by  stating  this  mean  to  insinuatOt 
that  the  individual  alluded  to  penned  aiiy  of 
the  objectionable  passages,  because  that  ia 
not  at  all ,  probable,  but  1  state  it  to  ahow 
that  the  report  is  not  even  expressive  of  tho 
sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  Cem» 
mittee  themselves,  for  when  in  addition  wo 
take  away  the  names  of  Jeaffreson  of  Fram- 
lingham,  who  has  publicly  denied  having 
acted ;  and  also  the  name  of  Mr.  M'lntyre^ 
who  disclaimed  any  participation  in   the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  medical  practi- 
tioners contained  in  the  report;  there  ace 
but  two  names  left ;  it  would  be  unfair  per- 
haps to  carry  the  analysis  further;  but  I 
think  I  have  stated  sufficient  to  prove  thet 
the  question  has  been  tried  and  had  judguient 
passed    upon   it,    upon    almost  individual 
opinion,  and  that  I  am  fully  >aarranted  in 
objecting  to  its  being  received  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  member  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Association. 

1  have  stated.  Sir,  that  1  am  an  advocate 
of  medical  clubs,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  briefly  explain  my  reasons,  trustify 
that  if  my  sentiments  should  he  objected  to, 
the  discussion  may.be  carried  on  with  that 
calmness  and  deliberation  which -the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  the  dignity  of 
tho  profession  iinpcriou«ly  demand.  My 
views  arc  foiin  le.l  upon  conviction  that  groat 
good  may  be  done  by  societies  of  this  nature 
hcin^  very  gcncmlly  established,  but  I  trust 
that  I  bhall  never  be  deaf  to  the  voice  .of 
truth ;  and  should  the  cause  I  ailvocate 
prove  to  have  been  founded  upon  error,  there 
is  not  the  man  breathing  who  would  more 
{ willingly  acknowlcd{(e  it  than  myself,  but  I 
cannot  he  convincetl  by  declamation,  nor 
will  I  believe  that  surh  a  weapon  will  ho 
used  where  arcument  can. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act,  at  least  one  half  of  the  poor  are 
not  legally  entitled  to  recTive  medical  relief, 
and  yet  it  is  quite  evident  to  the  medical 
practitioner,  thut  he  cannot  be  remunerated 
by  that  half  in  the  usual  manner.  Whet  theot 
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1  Mk,  llto  become  of  thli  cliis  of  thipoor 
Ars  tbev  to  lie  thrown  ui>onthebuminily  o 
the  DToleiaioii,  or  arc  tbey  to  be  pennittei 
to  die  neglcctoi]  ?  Now,  in  order  lo  obviat 
dthcroftbeae  iltematlvcl,  li  it  not  la  ever 
rMpect  bighly  deiintble  that  tbey  shoul' 
kvmil  themaelveB  of  the  principle  of  assur 
mace,  knd  by  iDiall  weekly  caolrlbution 
form  m  fund  from  which  their  medical  at 
tendant  ii  ta  be  paid  ?  Or  where  can  l>e  th 
objection,  wbere  tbe  degradation,  of  extend 
bag  tbtt  principie  to  all  claiaei  of  the  poor 
If  tbe  medical  attendant,  as  I  slialt  prove  bi 
wfll,  t^  tbe  term)  propoaed  In  tbe  aoclet; 
fcrmedln  tbia  town,  be  paid  Ave  bundrei 
Mr  cent,  more  than  he  hu  ever  been  befori 
If  the  poor  are  allowed  to  choose  their  owi 
inedksJ  Mteodant— if  bywcll-regulsted  rule 
the  Inteiest  of  the  practiliooer  Is  gaardei 
igilntt  encroach  ment — If  peace,  and  happi 
nest,  and  comfort,  beitowcd  upon  the  sicl 
■ad  dying  ralTerer — tf  these  advantage!  bi 
faincd,  bow,  I  again  reiterate,  can  the  inedi 
caiman  l>e  licgradtd.'  Ii  he,  becsuse  hi 
attempts  to  licnefit  mankind,  to  be  terme< 
**  abject,"  or  becaoic  he  deiires  to  raise  thi 

fajpment  for  his  attendance  upon  (be  pool 
y  their  own  voluntary  contribution,  to  bi 
termed  "needy?"  Bat  )  will  not  dwel 
longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  For  tbi 
credit  of  the  profcMion  and  for  the  sake  o 
that  nnanimity  and  friendly  feeling  whici 
ought  to  characterize  a  scientific  asaaciution 
I  tincerrly  trust  that  any  future  Comniittei 
which  the  Council  may  appoint  will  rathei 
elicit  and  court  discussion  upon  quebtion 
able  eubjects,  than  thus  deal  in  whal^sali 
condemnation  of  Ihcir  brother  practitioners 
I  have  encioacd  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  o 
the  Medical  Benefit  Society  which  has  juai 
been  ealabilihcd  in  this  town,  and  which  ii 
intended  to  include  fourteen  parisbea.  A: 
tbese  rules  may  be  too  long  for  Insertion  ir 
your  Journal,  I  will  briefly  state  a  summar) 
of  some  of  the  most  important.* 

Now,  Sir,  let  ua  for  a  moment  compare 
this  rate  of  payment  with  that  of  cither  the 
late  or  the  present  system.  ThQ  fourteen 
parishca  which,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  constituted  tho  llnndied  of 
Stow,  are  at  present  attended  by  the  same 
•orgeona,  at  a  salary  within  a  trifle  of  what 
tt  was  before.  Tlio  payment  to  the  medical 
oHcera,  previous  to  tbe  pasting  of  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment  Act,  was,  in  this  district, 
■bout  sixpence  per  head  per  nnnuin.  Mr. 
Crosse  of  Norwich  stated  at  the  meeting  at 
Ipswich,  ihat  there  was  one  pariah  which 
came  under  bit  own  observation,  in  which 
tbe  payment  per  bead  upon  the  groa  a  pau- 
per population  was  about  three  lialfpcncc 

*  Inttcad  of  inaerting  the  "auoimary," 
wo  have  thought  it  beat  lo  insert  the  miesat 
length  among  some  reniarka  In  another 
part  (page<i)yj  of  our  journal,— En.  L. 


par  annnm.  Dr.  Cox  of  Yarmonth,  In  an 
excellent  letter  Jost  published  in  the  Barf 
Pott,  states  that  tho  poor  of  Yarmouth, 
amounting  to  3015  aonli,  were  attended  by 
a  medical  man  in  the  town  for  about  SOI, 
per  annum.  Bat,  Sir,  I  could  fill  the  pagei 
of  your  jaumal  with  instances  where  the 
payment  of  medical  men  was  bflow  fid.  per 
head  per  annum.  But  I  will  take  that  as 
the  average,  for  in  tome  Inttancct  tbe  pay- 
ment was  higher. 

Now  in  a  district  containing  a  gron  po- 
pulation of  2000  paupers,  the  niary  for  one 
year  at  6d,  per  head  would  be  Just  501 

Bat  suppose  these  same  paupers  were  in- 
dependent membeis  of  an  assurance  Mciety. 
According  to  the  rate  of  payment  I  hare 
proposed,  taking  Ave  as  a  fair  average  of 
tbe  number  in  married  memben'  famille*, 
wo  have  tbe  first  thousand  corkaisting  of 

Pt  Aiin.<ii. 

£  t.  d. 

zoo   famiUea   al    2d,  perl      ..  „  „ 

wcekeach   ' . .  /     **  '*  * 

The  remaining  thousand) 

aitigle  members   at  Id.  \.  216  13  4 

per  week J 

Total ;t02  10    0 

Amount   for    attendance*) 
upon  2000  paupers,  at  (      ,„    .     - 
the  present  and    past  f    ""    "    " 
rale  of  payment J 

Increase  in  the  aalaryofl    „,„  ,„    „ 
the  medical  officer  .   . .  /  252  10    0 

In  this  calculation.  Sir,  I  thiuk  yon  nill 
allow  that  I  have  taken  a  very  fair  average 
In  many  InsUnces  the  rate  of  pavment 
would  be  increased  at  least  800/.  or  lOOO/. 
per  cent.  Surely  iben  the  most  delcrniiued 
npposer  of  the  system  mast  be  convinced 
that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  medi- 
cal man  will  be  much  the  gainer.  Now,  if 
societies  like  this  are  formed  by  the  rcspect- 
iblo  practitioner,  in  every  parish  in  tbe 
kingdom;  and  if  at  the  tame  lime  they  are 
leicrnimed  not  to  form  a  lower  rate  of  ad- 
nitiiou  than  that  proposed,  bow  is  It  poa- 
dble  that  iheir  inlereats  can  suffer  ?  The 
loor  muil  have  medical  advice  found  them, 
md  there  are  many  in  every  pnriah  who 
■ould  not  afford  to  pay  anything  at  all,  and 
vho,  conaecjueiitly,  nintt  have  aniauncc 
)ruvldcd  by  tho  Boards  of  Guardians ;  con- 
cqucnlly,  tbe  surgeon's  salary  ran  never  be 
shcn  away.  If  the  Boarrf  ol  Guardiani  or 
'our-lawCommietianeniHill  consent  to  par 
he  surgeon  according  lo  the  rate  which  1 
lave  proposed,  I  think  there  are  few  medi- 
«l  men  who  would  refuso  to  have  iheir 
alarics  raised  fiom  500  to  1000  ucr  cent  ■ 
But  it  is  not  merely  io  a  pecuniary  point 
f  view  that  the  medical  miui  would  be  bc- 
lefiicd.  If  societies  of  this  kind  wei-c  uni- 
enalljr  eitabllsbwl,  thtf  would  eonnliuto 
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in  effectuAl  barrier  against  the  introdnction 
4  other  practitionem  into  their  connectiont 
17  the  Poor-law  Coniinittlonen ;  for  aa  the 
mofority  of  the  poor  voluutarily  and  gladly 
SDter  them,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
iiey  will  leave  established  practitioners, 
rho  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
itteodinf;  thorn,  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
>f  men  forced  upon  them  by  the  Poor-law 
[>>mmis«ioner8.  Again ;  if  carried  out  with 
i  proper  feeling,  and  in  a  spirit  of  amity, 
these  societies  would  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing medical  men  more  in  contact  with  each 
DChcr,  and  thus  tend  to  support  that  union 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  '*  What  advantages 
would  these  sodeties  bestow  upon  the  poor  ?" 
In  the  first  place,  the  poor  would  become 
independent, — and  surely  it  must  be  grati- 
fying to  every  generous  uiind  to  witness  the 
emancipation  of  his  fellow  creatures  from  a 
debasing  system  of  pauperism,  too  often 
connected  with  dissipation  and  with  crime, 
— to  SCO  him  throw  off  that  bondage  which 
ycsmi  of  misrule  have  almost  induced  him 
to  c  j'lsidcr  creditable,  and  casting  off  reli* 
an;»2  upon  others,  be  taught  the  great  and 
iu^iporrant  truth,  that  dependence  is  incom- 
patible  with  ti'ue  happiness. 

In  the  second  place,  they  will  give  the 
poor  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  medi- 
cal attcnddut.  They  will  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  Aud  feeling  that  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  thoy  will  have  relief  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  him  upon  who;n  they  can 
place  most  confidence.  If  wealth  gives  this 
privilege  to  the  rich,  surely  in  a  matter  ot 
life  and  death  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
the  poor.  What  mind,  except  that  which  is 
either  blinded  by  ignorance,  pcrvcitcd  by 
prejudice,  or  diadened  by  indolence,  would 
not  feel  itself  exalted, — its  loftiest  and  most 
generous  sympathies  excited. — hy  applying 
the  noblest  cffoi-ts  of  humanity  to  ameliorate 
the  social  condition  of  his  fellov.*  creatures  ? 
In  the  third  place,  they  would  secure  to  the 
poor  efficient  medical  attendance ;  for,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  changing  their  uicdical 
attendant  once  in  six  months,  if  one  neglect- 
ed them,  they  could  apply  to  one  more  at- 
tentive. 

1  could  say  much  more,  Sir,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  aoi  fearful  of  encroaching  upon 
your  pages  too  much ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  1  entreat  the  prtfes- 
skni  not  to  form  too  hasty  opiaions,  but  to 
reflect  well  before  it  passes  judgment,  and 
prematurely  condemns  a  system  which  is 
comprehensive  in  its  application ;  and  which, 
although  I  do  not  urge  it  as  perfect  and 
£sultless,  possesses,  1  am  convinced,  the 
power  of  effecting  great  good,  and  the 
meant  of  bestowing  much  happiness  upon 
mankind. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  allow  me  once  more  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  unjust  and  ungene- 


rous strictures  which  are  contained  in  the 
report  which  1  have  before  alluded  to. 
Those  whose  friendship  I  value,  or  whose 
respect  I  am  desirous  of  possessing,  will 
readily  believe  that  I  would  scorn  to  be 
guided  in  any  action,  cither  public  or  pri- 
vate, by  impure  or  unworthy  motives.  I 
have  a  deep  and  a  lasting  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  my  profession, 
and  the  proudest  object  of  my  life  would  be 
attained,  could  I  be  in  any  way  the  humble 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  great  class  of  human  beings, 
who,  although  the  poorest,  are  still  one  of 
the  most  useful  portions  of  society.  If  I 
could  be  the  means  of  assisting  in  this  ob- 
ject, by  the  instrumentality  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  without  detracting 
honour  or  dignity  from  the  one,  be  conda- 
civo  to  the  benefit  of  both,  1  should  be 
well  rewarded  hy  the  consciousness  of  bay- 
ing done  my  duty.  And,  Sir,  let  us  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  dibtant,  when  the 
members  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  of  all 
professions  will  cordially  and  sincerely  join 
in  objects  for  its  general  good,  united  by 
a  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  they  will  discard 
from  their  discussion  every  thing  discourt- 
eous, or  tending  in  any  way  to  excite  un- 
friendly feeling  or  per^^onal  animosity ;  and 
that  the  bright  star  which  presides  over  all 
that  is  ^ood  in  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
will  cast  its  undying  influence  over  exer- 
tions which,  baseil  upon  principles  of  uni- 
versal utility,  must  be  productive  of  benefit 
to  human  naturc,~I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
main, Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charlks  Robbrt  Base. 
Stowmarket,  June  27, 1836.^ 
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To  tho  Editor  o/The  Lamobt. 

Sir:  Dr.  Cox,  of  Yarmouth,  having 
thought  proi>er  to  attack  *'  A  Report  on  the 
Medical  Management  of  the  Poor,"  which 
was  reiid  btfore  the  mentbers  of  the  Baatem 
Medical  Provincial  Association  at  Ipswich, 
on  the  6th  inst.,  I  heg  permission  to  reply  to 
that  gentleinsn's  animadversions,  by  a  sim* 
pie  statenient  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  Report  was  brought  forward. 

An  application  was  made  l»y  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  John  Crosse 
(in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Council) .  to  several  gentlemen  to  furnish 
a  ''Report  ou  the  Medical  Management 
of  the  Poor  under  the  old  and  new  Sjtieai 


REFOnrtlN  TUB  mmCAL  COmTUCT  tmRH! 


flCPdoT-lawt."'  THwe  gMiIlemen,  therefore 
did  nol  rolantsrily  proffer  thtlr  wrvtcei 
HM  tuvin^,  M  the  solicitation  of  the  Coan 
cSi,  complcTei)  the  Rc|>ort,  to  Ibo  be«t  o 
tbeir  judgment,  it  was  trBniferred  to  thi 
Ctmnt^l  Rt  I|i9wich,  thmngh  the  h>ndl  □ 
Ifr.  Jolm  Croate,  not  only  for  tbei-oniirlera' 
tlon  of  the-  Coiinrii,  bat  accompanied  witi 
Ae  eijilldt  rcqnfst  of  the  Committee,  the' 
ihonM  Miy  part  of  it  lie  ili««pproved  by  Ihi 
Goaneil,  luch  part  ihould  l>e  cincellei) 
FMid  thii  it  is  eiident  that  s  Report  thm 
drmwn  up  by  different  individimli,  snil  thui 
■abnitted  to  a  Council  appointed  ipeciallj 
Armcb  investigation!,  bad  tonaJSdtnxeJva 
ttie  mn-tion  of  tliat  Council.  It  woiili 
HiTeftwchBveheen  more  consistent  with  pro 
priety,  had  Dr.  Cm  attarked  die  Connd! 
ccmipritlng  terenil  pliy»ici«n«  older,  and  i 
IfcorcAire  may  he  preaiirred  mote  eipcri' 
enced,than  himself.  Such  an  nttack  v.-oult 
have  been  more  comisteut.  In  better  laste 
and  vonld  bive  evinced  a  belter"ipirit' 
ttian  falling  fnnl  of,  and  preferrinK  achargt 
against,  a  jiWtafe  Committee,  which  onght 


Dr.  Cox  calls  upon  the  Committea  tc 

nve— what?  Thattbe'general  practitionei 
'OTS*  off  under  tho  new,  than  be  wai 
niuler  the  old  paor-l&w  regnlailODi.  Trul) 
Dr.  Cox  might  a>  well  ask  for  proof  thai 
tbe  anu  ahiues  at  noon.  What  light  hai 
Dr.  Cos  or  any  one  to  call  upon  tho  Com- 
mittee, to  fuinith  bJI  ibo  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  whidi  that  Report  was  founded, 
in  addition  to  the  facta  stated  in  the  Report 
itself.'  This  is  surely  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
assumption.  It  is  true  the  Committee  might 
have  referred  to  the  thousand  and  oncBlato- 
ments  in  Tan  Lancit,  in  the  Mtdical  Ga- 
ttttt,  and  in  the  other  periodicals,  fur  ex- 
amples of  the  reduction  at  the  salary  of  the 
medical  ofBccrs  under  the  new  tygtein  of 
^oor-taw  BdmiainratioQ.  They  might  have 
referred  to  the  lioatt  contained  in  tho  Ips- 
vich  Journal,  that  the  Commissioners  hud 
effected,  or  would  effect,  a  reduction  of  200A 
per  annum  in  the  Sitdbnry  Union :  Ihey 
might  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  the.Unioni,tho  Commissioners  had  fixed 
Ilw  (alary  so  low,  that  tho  guardians  were 
comp^nl  to  enter  into  a  private  aubacrip- 
tion  of  twenty  pounds  additional,  in  order  to 
induce  tbe  old  surgeon  to  take  charge  of  the 
poor.  All  thia  and  much  more  might  have 
been  adduced  had  tbe  Coninittsa  deemed  it 


It  may  now  ha  inijulred  what  facts  Dr. 
Cox  hat  advanced' In  oppositlim  to  all  this 
«clght  of  evidence.  Only  a  detaU  (drawn 
dp  as  it  afaould  appear  under  somewhat 
monlAM  feclingt,'natnral  enough  to  a  young 
tMBvho-ttatf  VccadbappriiiMdinbliei- 


I,  after  harlng  got  himself  eleeted 
Jted  oDIee  of  M.  D-  to  a  parish)  of 
tgnluloni  which  occun«d  ander 
Item  in  the  town  where  he  reside* 
<o  distinct,  so  itolated,  that  1  del; 
roduce  a  pantM,  nay,  snythlng 
ng  to  s'  parallel.  Does  Dr.  Cor 
hat,  taking  his  position  tipon  nidi 
he  can  pera«ad«tln>genmlpTaG- 
hal  He  ii  better  off  under  tbe  new 
lan  he  wariuder  tbecrid?'  llier* 
bject  npm  which  I  entirely  agree 
Zox,  vix-  that  amongst  tha  greauaf 
:o  our  pmtenhm  are  to  be  foimd 

content  with  fkir  coaipetitioi^ 
hesitated  to  rcaort  to  the  lowest 
id'  (o.  pnrtne  ine«*ana-  tho  meet 
ty,  and  indirect,  to 
.  emoltimenk'     If 

at  any  rate  been  open  eneiain ; 
ave  upon  one  oceatlan  cdled  m 
'  "extortioners,"  and  "old  wo- 
17  have  violatetl  no  tmsagtmetiM! 
have,  (.t  leBat,tW  far  set  onr  profet- 
Munple  as  to  have  been  true  to 
er.  If  Dr.  Cox,  instead  of  con- 
:  "to  be  his  right  and  paramount 
isabuie  tiie  public  ear,"  and  the 
lose  wbotn  he  may  rest  assured 
red  too  much  by  the  late  regula- 
■  tickled  by  aetraw,  were  to  direct 
I  Bgalnit  those  existing  evil*  to 
has  but  slightly  alluded, — the|im- 
ily  and  diaingenuoni  conduct  of 
■mben  ofthcpiDfcasioti,  he  would, 
dly  acknowledged,  combat  a  mls- 
idaiigerona  to  It*  hononraad  wel- 

any  erits  which  the  Poor-Law 
tners  can  inflict.  1  bave  the  bo> 
tnain,  &r,  yours  very  leapegtfuUy. 

Onx  of  tub  CoMutrrxx. 
June29,lB36. 

re  is  a  statetuent  in  tbtt  Sq^btf 
and  which  you  have  repeMcd  Im' 
:et,  which  baa  ennted  mucb  *ar^ 
is  there  said  that  Mr.  John  Ckwb, 
b,  "ditapprDved  of  nhtt-Umttad 
."    That  report  was  drawn  up  at 


T  q^icfe,  a  moDber 


e  was  himself,  ( 

=il,  in  both  whii^  cupMciliB*' it- 
iih  hi*  concurrence.  TbaA  after 
irrence  Mr-  Crosee  dioold  e 


■liSed  termfc  i*  to  imxdve  tiut 
in  an  inconsistency  of  oonductef 
eUevc,  be  i)  too  teniiUa  k  man  to 


HnncAD  cHUtirren^mu  t:  hott. 


KAtfiNftrq/'TarliAHCif' 
(•Ting  remd  la  four  i-kluahWj 
tf  of  MUne  of  the  ipeecbei 
ta  occuion  of  a  diiuicr  of  tl 
govemoia,  mnd  |i>troi»,  i 
ittr  Op/Hkalmif  IntliltUwn, 
xcMiliKKlf  ibat  1  did  not  ac 
g  ini-itUioTi  which  I  reccivei 

•  M'Grigor,.to  attciid  on  til 
Hail  1  been  |ireKnt  1  *houl 
)d  it  my  bound*)!  duty,  whili 
upon  the  benefit!  of  (be  Iruti 

Id  ■  proper  and  delicate  n 
I  to  ceitain  malpncticci  vrhi 

ID  tbii,  as  in  dl  niber  insCi 
■pcm  limiUr  principle!,  bccau 
id  that  Buch  in  ibe  selGih  andi 
tn  of  the  great  ma»  of  nil 
ICM  all  luch  public  bodica  ai 
oked  after,  the  chaiilablepi 
1  they  are  oitentibly  initituie 
^ther  ftuatraled,  at  least  pri 
eratioR  on  that  extensive  i 
ilch  the  well-diBpowd  part 
Ity  it  (old  to  expect  from 
itt  imprenionR  I  cannot  he1[ 
wit  opporluuitj'  of  fuiwan 
tipy  of  a  minute  made  by 
e  aystem  of  jobbing  in  thia 
,  at  it)  aemr,  being  fully  ]Wi 
inch  doings  cannot  be  loo  fr 
ht  before  a  public  tribuDal. 
;  itrilies  terror  on  the  guil 

and  keepl  in  a  continued  i 
n  tbote  individiial*  who  ni 
to  a  ainiiter  line  of  condnc 
g  is  the  minute  lo  which  I 
jiplflin  itielf  wiibout  furtht 

>r  tbc  umal  busincia  of  the  r 
man,  Mr.  C.,  begged  to  malr 
UoQi  on  the  reports  he  hail 
ipect  to  the  differences  exist 
he  physician  and  tbe  surgcoi 
-administratloa  of  the  affair 

John  SwiobuniB.the  chalrro 
led  the  rwignaiion  of  the  ph 
\en  thonght  it  my  duty  to  st 
gnation  of  the  physician  wai 
«  of  the  tilraordinary  retol 
DTOittee  on  tbe  Sod  of  Api 
•n  replied  that  (he  rewilui 
I  by  nine  ricc-prtsidents  ant 
n  impartial  invettigatfon,  ( 
«  of  various  persons,  and  wi 

•  single  diuentient  vote  of 

bed  representaf  tbat  t]ie 
d  bean  «xaaibMd  eonid  not  1 


'sidMi  and  turgeoD,  and  ttaUd  that 
ihrie  was  the  only  person  who  could 
wn  knowledge  denj  (he  atatemetitof 
■Ician,  which  he  had  never  ilonc. 
iibed  ta  ask  Mr.  Guthrie  diilinetly 
r  be  did  not  write  a  note,  dated  tk* 
VImy,  to  the  physician;  whethernhv 
■n  did  not  call  upon  him  and  And  mm 
printed  tickets,  with  the  altaratlona 
hours  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  own  hand^ 
,  as  represented  In  the  atatenent  of 

lUt  Sir  John  Swinbiime,  bowing  to 
thrie,  said,  '  Oh,  ve  mnnot  think  of 

nek  a  fatsfids  to  Mv.  Guthrie."  I 
!  urged  the  questions  without  any 
A  few  minntes  afUrwards' Mr. 
1  said,  ■  That  he  must  observe  to  mw 
)  law  of  BngUik  tundmrt  was  that  ths 
bonld  be  pnxinced ;' t3  which  I  repHU- 

kntw  that  the  note  hail  been  da- 
,  as  any  other  coninion  note  might 

>  gentlemen  seated  round  the  tabl» 
lerrupted  tho  discussion;  but  I  had 
fr.  Guthrie  the  public  opportunity  of 
gthe  physician's  statement,  an  oppor^ 
which  ho  neglected  to  seize,  and  th« 
■ioit  of'  such  conduct'  on  hb  parl^'. 
ethmthecannotdenyit."'   I  atm  Sir, 


aONAGB  or  QuacKKnr. —  To  Ikt 
.  Sir  1  The  alleged  t-onnectioa  o£ 
ilencine  Mottwith  the  quack  Swaim, 
an  affair  to  be  smothered  in  the  mist 
lUette.  When  a  question  involiillg 
aracter  of  our  profession  is  asked,'  ia 
g  avoided  by  complaining  of  the  foflB 
anners  of  that  question  ?  We  are  on- 
to demand  information  from  e»ery^ 
lional  man  who  writes  a  testimonial 
jur  of  a  nostrum.  Is  quackery  to  b»- 
the  pest  of  tbe  IJfth  century,  without 

from  our  civil  Institutions,  or  tbe 

feelings  of  sodetyf 
I  grounds  of  my  lata  inquiry  were  ae- 
■1y  Stated,  and  I  dearly  pointed  out 
leans  of  eliciting  the  truth.  I  waa 
ue  of  Dr.  Mott's  absence,  and  brought 
rd  the  subject  because  I  waa  informedl 
be  Doctor  was  in  England,  and  there- 
ble  to  meet  the  inqniry.  But  we  must" 
ttit  some  tlma  for  his  explanation.  I 
lieisentlrcly  ignorant  of  tbe  cerliflcate; 
lere  is  something  due  both  to  himself 
be  public,  even  thmigh  It  be  a  forgery. 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  sertwnt,  ^ 

A  GaNaBAi.  PaACTiTioKia. 
W  12, 1B36. 
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Sons  ihott  time  lince  we  itated  in  Tei 
Lahcit  tbu  Dr.  Elliotjon  bul  employei 
Dm  niVhnce  of  ziai:  in  a  cuo  of  epilepiv 
Tbo  medicine  hul  tlio  moat  linguler  olffcti 
•n  the  patient,  a  young  wamitn  Kgeil  2%  in 
fact,  in'o^iictting  licr.  The  doao  wei  in- 
(3«ued  by  itegrce*  Xo  H  gimini,  tbree  timci 
m  dey,  tbii  produced  ■yinptomi  of  gutritit, 
irUch  being  relieved,  the  medicine  wu 
■nin  retorted  to,  but  she  could  not  reach 
higher  than  fire-grain  dont,   m  a  eingli 

CI  more  affected  lier  with  lickneBi. 
iou  to  taking  the  sulphate  of  linc  ihe 
itA  been  going  through  coune)  of  nitraie 
«f  iilrei,  and  the  ammDi.iated  cPiipor,  with- 
•Bt  any  good  cQvct,  except  from  iho  fint, 
«blch  after  the  lapie  of  Ave  weikt  ap- 
peared to  have  made  tbo  flti  weaker,  thougb 
not  ten  frcqiTtnt.  The  cnjjpcr,  if  any  thing, 
wenied  to  havd  made  her  wonc,  the  titt 
being  itronKir  a. id  occurring  oft  ner  aft.'i 
ite  adiuiniitrntiun  than  before,  fihebegai 
tbo  iulp1)at<  of  tine  od  the  19th  of  Btarch 
in  tA'u-grnia  doice.  Ou  the  12th  of  April 
H  hiul  keen  grBilually  ircreaaed  to  fourteen 
gralni  three  tiniei  dallf :  she  had  then 
■ome  (light  tyniptnni)  ul'  gailrltiii  it  wai 
rvlumed  on  thu  luth  in  (ni.illiT  litncs,  and 
comiiiiiid  up  to  Ihc  a.'iili  nf  Mb;',  when  shp 
«u  diii'linrgcd  fiir  mifconduct.  The  fill 
had  hccuine  gredunlly  liJii  freqiienc,ahc  had 
bad  no  Gt  linco  the  12ih,  ihou|{h  before  ihe 
took  the  line  ihe  liail  gcnvrally  two  fits 
every  day.  If  this  Mulii  nut  be  coniidci'ed 
a  cure  of  Ihu  diieaiii-.  Dr.  Elliot^on  le- 
marked,  that  at  alt  cventi  it  uoa  u  lingular 
tuppresaiou  of  the  Sta. 

l)r.  Elliotion  lioi  Iiceii  iuilucel  to  try 
the  elTecii  of  the  arleiiilcia  absinthium  in 
C|dlC|iiy,  in  conieqacnu^  of  a  German  phy- 
ncian  having  siiiigctteit  it*  use  to  Dr. 
TnoHsoN  in  that  nffewion.  The  patient  to 
whom  Dr.  Elliotso^-  gave  the  medicine 
was  a  gii-1  agud  17,  uhu  had  l>een  alTcclcd 
with  epileptiu  fita^fur  four  mnnllis  past; 
three  or  four  of  thcin  occurring  daily.  A 
drachm  of  the  ponjcr  of  artemisia  was 
gtvoii  three  limes  a  day.  this  was  on  the 
SOth  of  MaiL-h.  On  tl.c  Uth  of  April  it  was 
fakcrcued  to  tno  diachniai  the  (its  became 
1m>  fiequcnt,  but  no:  leas  icvcre.  Un  the 
IGth  Ihe  doac  wot  repealed  cvuy  four 
hours;  she  bad  only  one  liighi  fit  in  the 
course  of  twelve  days  i  and  on  her  dismissal 
on  the  Hih  of  May  she  had  had  no  lit  far 
twcnty-iii  dayi.  Dr.  ElliotsOn  laid  he 
■bould  ctrtainly  try  the  medicine  in  utlier 
'  cases  of  this  affection,  tie  thought  that 
She  Htronginfution  would  be  leu  ulTcnatve 
to  ihp  paiicnt,  and  quite  M  effectual  u  the 


LtTaaaL  Diilocation  or  tkb  Khbb. 
A  case  of  thii  rather  BnoomRioD  acd- 
nc  wai  lately  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
ic  patient  was  a  bricklayer,  aged  sixty- 
e.  While  building  a  sewrr,  bis  right  leg 
d  foot  being  fixed  between  the  hrick'work, 
Tiasa  of  clay,  weighiug  about  a  quartor  of 
on,  fell  on  the  outer  siile  of  the  thigh, 
It  above  the  knee-joint,  when  the  outer 
ndyle  of  the  femur  was  forced  on  the 
]er  articulating  surface  of  the  bead  of  the 
lia.  Much  swelling  aboot  the  j<Ant  ea- 
i:d,  but  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  per- 
:tly  evident  to  the  lurgeon.  A  conaider- 
le  projeclion  was  formed  by  tbo  internal 
ndyle  of  the  femur  prcisinK  against  the 
«gument  ou  the  inner  tide  of  the  knee  ; 
:  joint  was  fixed;  the  font  was  slighliy 
:rted.  The  dislocation  was  rcodiiy  re- 
cad  by  the  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Hailaii, 
cmpiuying simple eileniion  and  connta- 
tonsion-  'i'he  limb  wai  then  placed  on 
lows  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  hot  lo- 
ntationi  were .  ordered.  Tho  man  boi 
ao  on  well  since. 


Dr.  QuAiH  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Aoa- 
ny  in  tho  London  University.  The  pupils 
iply  regret  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a 
chor,  and  a  general  wish  bus  been  ex- 
:ssed  by  thorn,  we  undct«tand,  tbat  the 
»ncy  should  be  filled  by  c«ncour«.  Tb« 
ISO  of  Dr.  Quain's  reitgiiation  hai  not 
:n  oDicinlly  mode  kn,uwn. 


3n  Salunlay  last,  after  the  C'TiAKCEi.Lna 
THK  EicuaaniB  had  di^lri1>uttd  the 
les  in  the  Faculty  of  Arte  at  ihcLondab 
ilvcrsily,  he  stated  that,  probably,  in  the 
irsc  of 'a  week,  Ihe  Charier  fuv  itae  new 
'tru|H>!ilan  University  would  be  ''ready;' 
1  lie  addfd.  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
leil  on  '■  the  moat  comprehensive  prin- 
lea."  The  latter  announcement  «a>  re- 
vcd  with  lung -continued  chccn. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ifr.  Winlerioon  — TheleUer  shall  be  Mt.t 
Or.  Uavis,  as  rcquetted. 
Ve  l^avc  received  the  letters  of  Mr.  C. 
tultm,  Allir  t  MuUa,  Dr.  T^iltf,  tat 
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LECTURES  ON  PHRENOLOGY, 

DBUTISBO  111  1830,  IN  THI 

UNIVERSITY    OP    PARIS, 
BY 

M.   BROUSSAIS, 

PaOriSIOE  OF  OBNKRAL   PATHOLOOT   IN  TUB 
rACULlT  OW  MBlilCINB. 


LECTURE  IV* 

GsXTLBMBN :  It  DOW  remains  for  me  to ; 
My  a  few  words  to  you  respecting  the  ideas 
entertahied  by  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  the  bndn,  before  we  arrive  at  the  locali- 
zation of  its  faculties ;  in  other  words,  we 
must  complete  the  history  of  phrenology. 

Five  hundred  yearn  before  the  present 
eiB.  Pttbagoras  said  that  the  body  and 
blood  were  the  seat  of  a  vegetative  and  a  sen  • 
tative  soul,  but  that  the  head  contained  the 
ratiooskl  eoul  of  roan.  Democritus  sus- 
tained tbe  same  opinion.  Plato  also  de- 
•crined  the  reasoning  soul  as  residing  in  the 
bead,  but  he  placed  the  passions  in  different 
viscera,  an  idea  which  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  after  him.  The  active  principle,  set- 
ting tbe  brain  and  viscera  in  motion,  was 
de^ribed  as  a  vytvfta.  But  you  may  ask 
me,  •*  What  was  this  pneuma  r    The  an- 

•  Prom  unforeseen  circumstances,  M. 
BftOuaSAia  was  compelled  to  suspend  his 
coorte  for  a  time  after  the  third  lecture, 
varioui  difficulties  having  being  thrown  in 
hb  way  to  prevent  their  being  resumed. 
Tbe  students  immediately  entered  into  a 
tabtcription,  and  took  a  large  amphitheatre 
iu  anoUier  part  of  the  city,  where  the  re- 
maining lectures  were  delivered,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  month.  In  the  fourth 
lecture,  accordingly,  M.  Broussais  com- 
menced with  a  full  retunU  of  the  three 
former  lectures,  which  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  continuity  of  his  subject,  but 
we  here  omit  that  portion  of  the  present 
ditcoune,  and  take  up  the  lecture  at  the 
snbaMiaent  point. 
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cients  called  it  the  "  universal  soul,"  *<  a 
vital  movement  animating  all  nature."  This 
fui-nished  the  brain  and  senses  with  a  kind 
of  avpo,  constituting  the  element  of  their 
activity.  The  doctrine  now  alluded  to  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient ;  but  bow  is  this 
pneuma  formed  ?  By  subtilization.  The  an- 
cient philosophers  imagined  the  existence 
of  some  extremely  fine  aerial  body,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses;  this  was  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity. 
Thus  you  see  how  the  ancients  had,  in  some 
measure,  divined  our  "  imponderables." 
However,  the  brain  acted  as  a  magazine 
for  this  "  aura,*'  which  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  for  the  passions,  as  we 
have  said,  were  quartered  in  the  viicera. 
Aristotlk  seems  to  have  changed  his  ideas 
on  several  occasions,  or.  at  least,  to  have 
expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  when 
treating  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  I 
confetfs  to  you  that  want  of  time  has  pre- 
vented Hie  from  examining  deeply  into  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle;  however,  1  shall 
lay  before  you  a  short  account  of  what  other 
writers  have  done  upon  this  subject.  Aais* 
TOTLE  seems  at  first  to  have  adopted  the 
idea  that  the  brain  was  nothing  but  a  gland 
secreting  a  certain  humour  destined  to  re- 
fresh the  blood.  Hippocrates  entertained 
very  nearly  the  same  notion.  Hence,  when 
this  gland  was  too  large,  the  temperament 
became  too  moist,  and  a  voluminous  head 
was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  stupidity.  This 
remark  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  for» 
as  you  all  know,  rachitic  persons,  who  have 
very  large  beads,  are  often  idiotic,  because 
the  brain  is  dropsical.  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  Aristotle's  fii-st  theoiy,  about 
which  the  enemies  of  phrenology  make  so 
much  noise;  but  I  am  mduced  to  think  the 
Grecian  philosopher  modified  his  opinion, 
for  Aribtotle  was  also  the  founder  of  coin« 
parative  anatomy.  He  compared  the  brain 
of  man  with  those  of  animals,  and  remarked 
that  man's  brain  was  relatively,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, more  voluminous  than  the  same  or- 
gan in  any  other  animal,  a  circumstance  to 
which  he  attributed  the  superiority  of  our 
intellectual  faculties.  The  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal contains  some  interesting  historical 
views  upon  this  point,  which,  as  they  art 
almost  completely  unktiown  in  France,  I 
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tbiDk  may  throw  tome  light  on  the  history 
of  phrenology.    According  to  the  author  of 
the  article  I  allude  to,  AaiaroTLB's  ideas  of 
the  brain  were  inord  elevated.    Take  the 
following  extract  for  example.  *'  Ari»totlk 
con«>idered  the  anterior    ventricle    of  the 
brain,  which  he  made  oorrespoad  with  the 
forehead,    ta   being  the  seat  of  common 
tense,  and  furnishing  a  point  of  origin  for 
the  nerves  of  the  five  scnsea.     He  placed 
the  imagination,  judgment,  and  reflection, 
la  the  second  ventricle,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  former  by  a  small  opening 
that  gave  passage  to  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted from  the  five  senses.    The  third  ven- 
tricle contained  the  memory,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  store-honie,  in  which  were  laid  up 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  produced  in  the 
lecond  ventricle.    These  notions  were  re- 
pelled  by    various   authors,  without  any 
change  or  extension.**    They  were  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  and  are  found  in  the 
■chool  ot  AlexandrU.    This  latter   fact  is 
certain.    EaoPBiLUs  placed  the  soul  be- 
hind  the    fornix.    Ghasisteatcs   is  less 
clear.    You  know  that  the  greater  number 
of  works  existing  at  this  period  were  de- 
itroycd ;    however,  the  classics  which  re- 
main, convey  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  sufllcient  perspicuity.    They 
considered  our  faculties  as  depending  on  so 
many  kinds  of  ottfof ,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  ^"ould  call  "  gases ;"   and  for  the 
take  of  giving  them  room  enough,  placed 
them  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    As  we 
ordinarily  carry  the  hand  to  the  forehead 
when  ue  think,  and  experience  a  peculiar 
•ensation  in  that  region,  they  made  it  the 
■eat  of  common  sense ;   they  regarded  our 
Ideas  as  submitted  to  a  kind  of  elaborattve 
process  in  the  middle  |>ort{on  of  the  brain, 
and  laid  them  up  in  store  in  the  po.iierior 
region.    Hero  you  see  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  localization. 

Besides  ihovc  efforts  at  localizing,  the  in- 
tellei'tual  faculties  were  not  simply  confined 
to  the  philo«ophcrs  of  ancient  Greece;  th< 
poets,  paintcrH,  and  sculptors,  adopted  the 
tame  ideas.  Thus,  when  an  arti:}t  desired 
to  represent  genius,  siicncc,  &c.,  he  always 
funned  a  large  projecting  forehead;  on  the 
contrary,  a  sntall  head,  with  powei  tul  mus- 
cular foriiiS,  represented  the  idea  of  muscu- 
lar force.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
obs«*rvation8  made  at  London  in  the  hatter';; 
tho|iS :  on  Inquiiy,  it  was  found  that  atli- 
li'ilc  persons  take  in  general  much  smaller 
hiil«  than  indivMuah  leds  muscular,  hut 
Hhosc  intelligence  has  been  more  exercised 
than  their  limhs.  L«)ok  at  the  ancient  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter,  or  some  celebrated  jiriest 
cjf  antiquity,  and  you  will  see  a  majestic 
forehead,  projecting  bt^yond  the  face,  while 
the  athletes,  gludiaioi-s,  and  won>eu,  are  al- 
most always  depicted  with  small  retiring 
Ibreheadi. 
The  poeti  made  the  lame  observation. 


and  Gall  has  quoted  a  very  intereiting 
passage  from  the  '*  Argonautes"  ol  Appol- 
LONius,  in  which  the  poet  dctcribet  Medea 
as  suffering  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum 
from  her  love  for  Jason.  These  quotations 
are  merely  made  to  show  a  very  early  tend- 
ency towards  the  localixation  of  the  facul- 
ties. 

Galen,  as  you  all  know,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria.  He  modified,  in 
some  respect,  the  doctrine  handed  down 
from  AaiSTOTLB,  The  brain  wmt,  aooord* 
ing  to  him,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  to  which 
the  senses,  and  all  other  otigans*  owed  obe- 
dience. He  noticed  the  difference  between 
nerves  of  motion  and  nerves  of  tensatioa. 
Since  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  tbit  dis- 
tinction has  been  made,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  since  the  laboors  of  Gall.  The 
optic,  olfactory,  and  acoustic  nenret  m-ere 
always  considered  as  organs  of  tensibility. 
You  know  what  a  length  of  time  it  required 
before  nerves  of  sensation  and  nerves  of 
motion  were  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  the  other  senses.  The  jmesmie,  which 
Galen  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ediool, 
animated  every  thing;  he  admitted  three 
kinds  of  spirits,  natural,  vital,  and  animal. 
The  first  were  constituted  by  the  vapour  of 
the  blood,  which  ascended  from  its  reter\'oir 
in  the  liver  to  the  heart  and  Inngs  through 
the  circuhiting  system,  and  there  received  a 
first  degree  of  refinement :  after  this  it  was 
subdivided  by  the  membranes  of  the  bcaio, 
and  finally  reduced  to  a  subtile  matter. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancientti  who 
regarded  the  spirit  and  soul  at  matter  tub* 
tilized  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  inap- 
preciable to  the  senses.  We  may  sisk  K 
iDodero  philosophers  have  advanoeda  tingk 
step  l>eyond  this  theory  when  they  tdaoe 
an  immaterial  being  in  the  brain^  wnkh, 
not  withstanding  its  immateriality,  hat  aa 
ai'tivo  and  passive  connection  with  tlic  cere- 
l»ral  matter.  You  are  aware, no  donbt»  that 
Paccuioni,  Baglini,  and  many  ctben, 
eonsideied  the  niemhranes  of  the  brain  ti 
the  principal  instigators  of  all  nervoai 
movement.  We  shall  not  stop  to  discusi 
this  theory.  The  doctrine  ol  Galkn  is  eW- 
dcntly  the  same  sa  that  of  Plato  and  Aais- 
TOTLK,  transmitted  through  the  Alexandrine 
school;  it  prevailed  for  many  centuries; 
dining  the  middle  ages  philosophers  were 
8! ill  at  the  same  point ;  however,  we  con- 
stantly ohscrve  tendencies  towai^  ths 
localization  of  faculties.  This  is  a  curioui 
circumstance.  During  the  period  thai 
medicine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
cicrtiy,  a  bishop  named  Cebia  speakt  d  s 
Cell  destined  for  the  memor>',  which  became 
obliterated  in  consequence  of  a  \k*ound. 
Albert  the  great  so  famous  for  his  phDo- 
sophical  di>putei  on  realism  and  nominal- 
iani,  also  endeavoured  to  localise  certaia 
faculties:  his  pupil  TuoiiAa  Aboucas 
adopted  similar  ideas,  yet  lew  at  the  pieic&t 
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daf  Attmrn  of  aocntfaig  Thomas  AariKAi 
of  being  a  phrenologlit.  Let  vs  return 
agtin  to  tb«  Edimhmrfk  J&mmml,  from  vhich 
I  ihall  Cake  the  liberty  of  reading  another 
extract  :— 

**  Bbrx AKD  Ooai>OK,  a  Scotch  physician, 
and  profetsor  at  Mont|>el]ier  in  \2\i6,  repro- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Akistotle's 
ideas,  in  a  wc  rk  entitled  *  Affnl^it  Pntter 
Stiiuram  Cur&ndi  AfH Modus.*  Common 
sense  resides  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  an- 
terior ventriv  Ic,  which  iake«  cof^nizance  of 
the  irarioos  forms  or  images  recciv.  d  through 
the  fire  senses,  and  passes  jiiilg!:ient  on 
them  :  the  |»osterior  part  of  the  s<tn:c  vcn- 
trii'le  is  destined  for  the  pliuutasy  iphanla 
#ta> :  itpiesfn-es  the  impressions  received 
from  the  Ave  senses,  for  which  piiautania 
acts  as  a  kind  of  store- house.  Itnagii.a  ion 
(tmayms/fac)  resides  in  the  anterior  part  ot 
the  second  ventride:  thii  fAcnliy  is  alwa\s 
active,  and  pmdaces  chimeras  (luring  sleep 
as  well  as  vrhen  we  arc  awake ;  it  is  dis* 
titiguifbed  into  two  species:  thus,  when  the 
proiluct  of  imaginatton  is  cimfbrmahle  to  rca* 
SOB,  and  agrees  with  objects  which  |K).<<%es9  a 
real  existence  &c.,  tne  faculty  is  railed  coffi- 
tmtivm:  when  on  the  contrary  it  does  not 
coinci  le  with  onr  sensorial  perceptions,  hut 
it  inftnenced  hy  the  faculty  called  ettima- 
/tra,  the  denomination  iinai;inativa  is  prc- 
sei  ved,  because  the  ideas  thus  conceived  are 
false,  and  probably  itLiK>s&ibIc.  GoaooN 
pla/ced  the  faculty  ettimaiiva  in  the  p''Stcrior 
part  of  the  middle  ventiiclc,  and  attribute:! 
to  it  the  function  of  judging  impressions 
which  are  not  received  through  the  mclinm 
of  tlie  senstfs,  such  as  friendship  &c.  This 
faculty  instiu  ts  the  Iamb  that  its  enemy  is 
the  wolf  which  it  nevtr  saw  before :  ic  U  an 
instuict  governing  the  actions  of  animals, 
as  reason  governs  those  of  man :  when  the 
latter  is  guided  by  instinct  he  is  a  mere 
animal.  The  professor  of  Montpellier  plaees 
memory  in  the  thinl  or  pos'erior  veniricle, 
which,  says  he,  performs  three  functions, 
viz.,  immginatiOt  cogitatio,  memoria.  All  these 
are  natural  and  corruptible,  -  d(  pendent  on 
their  several  organs;  hut  above  till  there  is 
placetl  a  divine  faculty,  incorruptible,  and  in- 
tellectual, whicrh  is  not  furnished  with  any 
organ  of  communicatiou  with  the  external 
world.  These  different  faculties  may  be- 
come imperfect  when  their  respective  organs 
are  diseased,  and,  being  distinct,  one  may  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  while  the  other  is 
preserved.  In  some  i>e]8ons  the  imagina- 
tion alone  is  mollified,  while  the  other  facul- 
ties remain  intact,  and  rtre  rerta.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this  has  been  seen  in  the 
person  of  a  madman  who  struck  his  father: 
on  the  latter  pointing  out  the  guilt  of  such 
an  act,  he  imme<liately  fell  at  his  knees  and 
demandetl  panlon.  In  this  case  the  imagi- 
nation was  deranged  to  such  a  degree,  that 


he  soon  felt  the  error  Into  wblch  lit  had 
fallen." 

Several  other  remarks  of  the  saneavtbor 
arc  contained  in  a  book  which  he  published 
in  1305  {LiHvm  Medhintt) :  they  contain 
many  interesting  facts  relatU^e  to  pbre« 
nology.  particularly  the  section  '*De  pas* 
sinnibus  capitis,*'  pars  2,  pp.  1 86,  187,  and 
1D3,  *'De  somno  natnrale.*'  At  page  2t)0 
the  author  gives  a  long  list  of  sonmiferons 
ri'medies,  amongst  which  we  find  the  ful« 
lowing: -"Kt  si  omnia  deficiunt  inripipt 
diccre  boras  dominus  et  statim  dorndet.'' 
lie  then  explain^  a  theory  founded  on  somt 
8uppo»ed  movement  of  the  animal  spiritti 
^^  liiL-h  is  constantly  kept  up,  and  prevents 
the  repose  of  our  facidties  depending  on  ibt 
ima^inuticn.  All  this  was  written  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  pa>slon  for  theological 
creeds  flourished  more  extensively  than  at 
any  other  period.  You  see  how  observing 
men  discovered  se\'eral  differences  in  our 
moral  principles,  without  being  able  to  ai> 
cmnt  for  them.  We  also  find  in  thejimmal 
just  quoted^  **that  the  theory  of  anlroid 
spirits  was  attacked  with  some  sacee»S  In 
the  16th  century.  However,  even  in  1559, 
Michael  Skrvetcs,  that  unfortunate  vie- 
tim  of  lanaticisni,  adndtted  the  doctrlnft 
of  sp'rirs,  and  placed  the  soul  in  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Thus  he  evinced  m 
tendency  to  localizing  our  faculties.  But 
the  Spaniard  Huartb  seems  to  have  been 
more  im^itive  than  any  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him."  Whether  SpauiarJ  or  Frenrhi 
tbi^  litter  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  the 
Fonrth,  and  approaches  phrenology  more 
closely,  such  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
The  title  of  his  work,  whieh  dates  1580,  is 
**  Examinaticm  of  the  i»pirits  with  respect 
to  th-  ir  aptitude  for  the  iiciences."  We  may 
describe  it  in  two  word:*,  "  Every  man  is 
born  with  a  kind  of  particular  dispositioD ; 
each  disposition  and  aptitude  corresponds 
with  a  particular  fonn  ot  the  head.*'  In  1658, 
Wkpfkr  attempted  to  overthrow  the  doc- 
trine of  aniirtai  spirits,  ^hich  was  defend- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Willis,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Willis'  professed  a  particular 
iheoiy.  According  to  him,  the  brain  and 
cerebellum  secreted  each  a  different  kind  of 
animal  spirits ;  the  cerebellum  was  destined 
to  reguliitc  the  visceral  movements,  an  idea 
which  still  prevails,  with  the  exception  of 
the  animal  hpiriis.  llie  cerebral  spirits 
proiluced  imagination,  memory,  discus- 
sion, reasou.  If  we  return  to  the  Journal 
from  which  w€  have  already  quoted  several 
passages,  we  find  that  **  the  animal  spirits 
occupied  the  attention  of  various  authors. 
Vrs ALIUS  speaks  of  them  at  length,  and 
cites  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  ALitxaTus 
Magnus,  and  others*,  who  divided  the  func- 
tions into  imagination,  reasoning,  cogita- 
the  son  saw  his  father  without  recognis-  tion,  and  memory,  faculties  corresponding 
ing  him,  but  as  his  reason  was  preserv^ed,  v^ith  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum." 
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These  notUmi  comprised  all  that  the  mid- 
dle aices  knew  relative  to  the  brain  and  in 


nioi,  of  virtue,  dtisent  renowned  for  their 
noble  qualities ;  they  are  developed  in  every 


in  which  he  treats  of  the  method  of  increas- 
ing and  preserving  the  memory.'*  RoHsar 
Plood  published  a  similar  theory.  Thus 
thit  celebrated  philosopher  and  alchemist  of 
the  middle  ages  also  attempted  to  localize 


than  their  protestations  of  innocence,  espe- 
cially when  they  had  been  convicted  on 
respectable  testimony.  These  are  efforts  of 
the  human  mind  seeking  to  escape  from  its 
ignorance,  and  disgustetl  with  vague  h-pri&H 


the  faculties.  I  pass  over  several  details  theories.  The  latter  may  content  certain 
that  are  interesting,  but  cannot  omit  speak-  persons,  but  not  men  who  unite  a  delicate 
ingof  J.  B.  l^oaTA.    In  151^6,  J.  B.  PoaxA   conscience  to  severe  judgment.    In  Poeta's 


ing 

published  at  Vico  a  work  entitled  "  De 
Humana  Physiognomia;"  in  which  you 
will  find  many  of  the  notions  afterwards 
followed  out  by  Lavatbr.  This  book  con- 
tains many  views  much  more  philost)phical 
than  we  could  have  expected  to  find  at  so 
remote  a  period.  At  paigo  14,  you  may  read 
a  curious  catalogue  of  the  instincts  common 
to  men  and  animals.  Several  human  heads 
are  com iMured  with  those  of  animals.  Thus 
ihesknUofViTBLLiua  CvVSAais  placed  op- 
poaite  that  of  an  owl ;  the  head  of  an  idiot 
is  compared  with  the  hcail  of  a  trout,  &c.  He 
Informs  us  that  Rh  as rf>  considered  a  mid- 
dle-sited head,  of  round  form,  compressed 
laterally,  and  projecting  posteriorly,  as  the 
best  shapc<i.  Ai.i.uaTuai  regarded  an  ob- 
long head  as  a  sign  of  circumtipection  and 
cautiousness:  PKaicLKs  had  a  head  of  this 
kind.  A  round  head  imlicates  a  want  of 
memory  and  wisdom ;  when  the  anterior 
portion  is  Hattcnod,  perception  and  memory 
are  focblc  (  on  the  contrary,  if  the  povtciior 


system,  the  memory*  was  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cerebrum ;  this  was  the 
old  idea,  it  is  erroneous ;  but  he  attributed 
the  same  seat  to  energy,  a  remark  fully  tup- 
ported  by  phrenological  observation,  for 
the  posterior  masses  of  the  brain  corre^ond 
with  the  passicns,  and  consequently  with 
energy,  which  depends  rather  on  the  in- 
stincts than  on  the  sentiments  or  reflection. 
You  see  the  efforts  made  at  localising  have 
not  remained  altogether  fruitless.  In  1770, 
BoNNBTDS  had  to  a  certain  degree  fore- 
stalled these  discoveries.  GtoaoKT*  quotes 
a  passage  of  this  author,  which  has  lieen 
freqiiently  alluded  to.  Bonnetus,  a  physi- 
ologist, as  well  as  a  philosopher,  consider- 
ed the  brain  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
I  different  organs;  hence  the  multiplicity  of 


ideas.  Each  sentiment  has  its  peculiar 
fihrcs;  when  the  fibres  are  put  in  motioo 
too  violently,  or  for  too  long  a  period,  they 
are  fatigued  and  suffer  pain.  He  also  at- 
tiihiitcd  a  different  function  to  each  part  of 


!*«•/  .Vf(i*fr/y  tif'  Lantiun^  l>y  n  pornoii  c*on\  cried 
III  biluil  111  K\\\  L*»  tliKMrino  afccr  lung  lite- 
laiy  dispute.  The  Murquis  Mascordi, 
iihlnljuiiUieof  the  ciiniinalcouit  at  Naples, 
hum  177H  tu  1782,  had  studied  deeply  the 
Vkurk  uf  1*0 HT A  already  quoted,  and  Caba- 
nih'm  physiology.  Whenever  a  critniiial 
coudemiied  to  death  on  sufficient  testimony 
uertisted  in  invoking  his  innocence,  the 
Marquis  summoned  him  lieforc  him,  ex- 
amined attentively  his  head,  and  then  {Miss- 
ed a  final  judgment,  of  which  the  two  fol- 
lowing are  examples :  — Int.  "Auditi«  testibus 
pro  «t  contra,  visa  facie  et  cxaminato  capitc, 
ad  furcas  damnamuH."  2nd.  *'  Auditis  tcsti- 
bus  pro  et  conird,  reoad  denegandum  uhsti- 
nato,  visit  facie  et  cxaminato  capite,  non  ad 
AirraSfSed  ad  catcnss  damnamus*." 

Here  are  a  uumber  of  skulls;  look  at  these 
heails,  where  the  instincts  predominate, 
while  the  intelligence  is  very  feeble;  they 
belong  to  parricides,  assassins.  &c. ;  look,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  skulls  of  men  of  gc- 

*  LamckTi  Nov.  10,  1832,  page  215. 


part  is  but  little  developed,  the  mcmor)-  and  I  the  brain  :  here  you  see  a  very  clear  tend 
energy  suffer;  if  the  mi(l«llc  |»art,  reason  cnoy  towards  phrenology.  But  be  vti 
and  refioctioa  ait>  but  slightly  marked  ;  in  a  unable  to  limit  these  functions,  for  when  ws 
woni,  lhl«  volume  in>ntain»  a  groat  nuuilnr  proceed  in  an  arbitmry  manner,  all  rules 
of  very  Intrresring  ubHorvation*.  Tho  t'ol- 1  and  limits  are  lost.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
|ii>iKlii|i  M'tiH^loio  wna  told  At  the  PArvNo/oyi-  admitting  a  relation  between  external  ob- 
jects and  the  brain.  What  is  the  medium 
of  that  i-elation  ?  He  supposed  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  fibre  for  each  substance.  This 
excluded  all  possibility  of  a  limit.  The  same 
ohjection  is  made  to  Gall's  system ;  it  bai 
been  said,  **  Why  do  you  not  erect  as  msoT 
organs  as  there  are  bodies  in  nature,  as  there 
are  distinctions  in  the  feelings  ?*'  We  shall 
answer  this  question  when  treating  of  eadi 
organ  in  particular.  In  1775,  Uaaoea  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  at  some  future  time 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  would  be  disi*overed.  In  1779  Willis 
sustained,  that  each  faculty  has  its  proper 
seat  in  the  brain,  while  be  fixed  the  passions 
in  the  heart  ami  viscera.  This  latter  doctrine 
of  Galbn  came  down  as  far  as  the  peiiod  of 
Cauanis;  Cabanis,  as  you  know,  placed 
the  reflection  and  thought  in  the  cerebrum, 
but  he  localized  these  faculties  too  far  from 
the  pasisions,  which  he  left,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancients,  in  the  viscera.     He  al- 
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siott  made  **  thoagbt "  a  secretion  of  the 
nrain,  employing  a  &ulty  expression,  which 
Wnished  the  enemies  of  true  philosophy 
idth  an  excuse  for  overwhelming  him  with 
:he  most  bitter,  and  often  unjust  invectives. 

I  believe  enough  has  been  now  said  to 
irove  that  from  the  most  remote  ages  roan's 
ntellectual  fbculties  were  placed  in  the 
»rain.  The  modems,  disgusted  by  the  con- 
roversies  which  perpetually  agitated  the 
inctent  schools,  kept  themselves  in  the  re- 
lerve,  and  avoided  wisely  all  hypothetical 
explanations,  and  h-yriori  systems.  How- 
fver,  obsen'ations  pregnant  with  value 
fere  made  from  time  to  time.  CAMPEa  es- 
abliahed  the  relation  existing  between  the 
acial  angle  and  the  intelligence.  Tbiit  idea 
a  founded  in  truth ;  moreover,  it  may  b«; 
raced  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  for  the 
ntelligenoe  resides  in  the  anterior  and  su- 
)erior  parts  of  the  head,  whose  prcdoini- 
lance  renders,  as  you  see,  the  facial  angle 
xrute.  CuviER  noticed  in  a  general  manner 
he  advantage  of  the  head's  exceeding  the 
ace  in  volume.  This  is  commonly  true; 
»at  the  face  may  be  excessively  fleshy  and 
at,  while  the  brain  is  at  the  same  time  high- 
y  developed.  The  sign,  then,  is  not  abso- 
utely  correct.  Cuvikr  himself,  who  re- 
vived the  doctrine  of  Gall  with  favour, 
addenlv  abanooned  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
ieas  of  the  German  philosopher  discoun- 
enanced  by  the  head  of  the  state.  But  it 
nay  be  asked,  **  Is  the  moral  man  really 
xpiained  by  the  different  functions  which 
»brenolt>gi8ts  consign  to  the  diflferent  parts 
f  the  brain?'*  i  think  so.  However,  it  is 
lOt  easy  to  appreciate  these  various  masses 
ly  external  examination;  but  we  know 
nough  to  determine  in  a  general  manner 
be  functions  of  the  three  great  masses. 
.'ertain  organs  escape  our  discovery,  hut 
he  masses  are  always  there.  Although  we 
re  unable  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
anctions  depending  on  all  the  projecting 
larts  of  the  brain,  and  a  fortiori  of 
bose  connected  with  tiie  parts  at  its 
ase ;  yet  all  we  know  compels  us  to 
dmit  the  division  of  faculties  corrcspond- 
ng  with  the  three  great  cerebral  masses 
Iready  pointed  out  in  a  fonner  lecture. 
)rgans  are  merely  the  subdivitfioiis  of  these 
aasses;  we  may  presume  their  existence 
priori  from  the  following  facts. 

I  St.  The  successive  development  of  the 
iculdes.  If  we  remark  the  absence  of  a 
ertain  feculty  at  a  certain  age,  when  a 
iven  part  of  the  brain  is  hut  slightly,  if  at 
11  developed;  and,  if  this  faculty  becomes 
eveloped,  at  a  future  period,  with  the  do 
eloproent  of  its  corresponding  cerebral 
lass.  we  have  an  argument  in  favour  of 
ar  opinion. 

2na.  The  difference  of  aptitudes  implies 

difference  of  organs.  Men  vai  y  in  their 
ptiiades,  their  inclinations,  &c.  Now  we 
bttiin  a  second  argument  in  showing  that  a 


constant  relation  exists  between  our  tenden- 
cies, inclinations,  &c.,  and  between  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  We 
also  obtain  some  argument  from  the  dis- 
eases of  the  brain.  Thus  we  advance  a 
step  if  we  can  discover  a  partial  affection  of 
the  brain  corresponding  with  a  partial  lesion 
of  the  instincts,  the  sentiments,  or  the  in- 
telligence. However,  this  diagnosis  i^very 
difficult,  much  more  so  than  the  phrenolo- 
gists have  as  yet  imagined. 

Upon  this  point  I  will  make  a  remark, 
with  the  object  of  answering  beforehand 
certain  objections,  which  perhaps  even  at  thit 
very  moment  are  whispered  in  yourears,  viz. 
that  if  once  reason  be  lost,  no  matter  bj 
what  cause,  each  organ  gives  way  to  its  pre* 
dominant  action ;  an  organ,  formerly  re* 
strained  by  a  multitude  of  considerationi* 
and  particularly  by  the  reason,  acquires  the 
preponderance  commensurate  with  its  vo- 
lume, as  soon  as  this  yoke  is  removed.  You 
might  regard  this  organ  as  being  more  dis- 
eased than  the  rest ;  it  is  merely  more  de- 
veloped. I  have  verified  this  met  in  the 
mad-houses.  The  cause  of  madness  did  not 
always  correspond  with  the  cause  of  the 
predominant  aberration.  This  depended  on 
the  circumsthnce  of  the  disordered  organ 
having  been  retained  within  bounds  during 
health  by  the  force  of  reflection ;  however, 
from  time  to  time  it  made  some  efforts  at 
manifesting  itself.  This  happens  constantly 
in  society;  our  tendencies  aie  betrayed  by 
our  passions;  thus  a  cruel  man  who  dis- 
simulates  his  vice,  becomes  cruel  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  or  intoxication ;  another 
who  succeeded  well  enough  in  concealing 
his  perfidy,  betrays  it  in  delirium,  or  even 
when  his  offended  amour  proprt  excites  hit 
resentment.  Thus  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  phrenologv  by 
proofs  drawn  from  the  disease  of  a  single 
organ,  because  the  lesion  id  seldom  confined 
to  one  single  spot,  and  its  effects  being  felt 
throughout  the  whole  organ,  the  species  of 
aberration  will  be  determined  by  the  organs 
most  highly  developed,  without  their  being 
most  diseased.  However,  monomania  it 
easily  explained  whenever  it  corresponds 
with  the  organ  predominant  in  the  brain 

Anatomical  dissection  can  never  reveal 
the  existence  of  organs ;  but  this  objection 
falls  to  the  ground  befoie  positive  observa- 
tion. What  can  you  say  on  seeing  a  skull 
like  this,  which  belonged  to  a  person  idiotic 
from  birth  ?  It  scarcely  differs  from  the 
rudiment  of  skull  in  an  acephalous  child. 
Does  not  this  sufficiently  prove  the  depend- 
ence of  intelligence  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  brain  ?  But  you  may  say  "  Demon- 
strate the  presence  of  intellectual  faculties 
in  that  portion  of  the  brain  "  I  would  an- 
swer, "  You  arc  i  icapal  Ic  of  following  the 
inarch  of  our  science ;  for  the  scalpel  aud 
the  microscope  are  not  the  only  roeina  wo 
possess  of  hucreating  our  knowledge.    We 
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are  guided  ia  many  parts  by  indication,  and 
it  if  logical  enough  to  conclude  on  the  de- 
pendence of  a  faculty  on  an  organ,  when  we 
lee  that  the  absence  of  tbeoruan  constantly 
entails  on  it,  absence  of  the  faculty/*  No- 
thing is  more  evident  than  this,  yet  we  do 
not  learn  it  from  dissection.  Combk  judi- 
ciously remarked  "  that  observation  of  one's 
■elf,  or,  in  other  words,  the  psychological 
method  of  self-examination,  could  never  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  our  organs ;  but  I  shall  not 
f  jUow  up  this  point,  as  it  occupied  our  atten- 
tion at  tne  bcKinning  of  the  lecture.  The 
■kuU  is  modelled  upon  the  form  of  the  brain; 
thia  is  a  positive  fact.  Here  is  a  skull  whicli 
will  give  you  an  example  of  this.  You  all 
know  how  the  skull  yields,  notwithstanding 
its  solidity ;  it  follows  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  brain,  even  in  the  adult.  The 
enemies  of  phrenology  frcoucntlv  quote  the 
depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  »ku11, 
or  of  the  whole  calvarium  produced  by 
iliocy,  or  occurring,  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
the  old ;  a  depression  which  they  assert  pre- 
vents us  from  forming  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  contained  organs.  But  ob>crve,  that 
the  difference  of  volume  which  this  cause 
produces,  is  very  inconsiderable:  tliis  has 
been  submitted  to  calculatiun,  aud  the  maxi- 
mum found  to  he  one- eighth  or  one-ninth 
of  an  inch  at  most ;  while  the  natural  dif- 
ference of  volume  between  certain  organs 
amounts  sometimes  to  more  than  an  inch. 
Thus,  compare  the  skulls  of  these  murder- 
ersaiid  idiots  with  the  skull  of  General  Foy, 
or  of  fiagnol.  Director  of  the  Ehs*;  India 
Company,  a  man  whose  probity  and  high 
intelligence  are  constantly  cited  as  models. 
You  \^ill  find  in  this  comparison  sufficient 
to  overthrow  scepticism,  unless  of  the  most 
obstinate  nature.  The  objection  derived 
from  the  projection  of  the  frontal  sinuses  in 
certain  persons  is  also  of  little  weight. 
These  sinuses  are  not  complexly  developed 
before  an  advanced  age.  Besides,  M.  Du- 
MONixsa  remarks  that  we  obtain  the  pro- 
jection of  the  frontal  sinus  by  a  line  let  fall 
from  the  upper  part,  where  the  ridge  com- 
mences, t'J  the  eyebrow.  Cum  be  observed 
that  the  internal  wall  of  the  sinus  always 
remained  free  from  depression,  a  fact  which 
renders  the  method  proposed  by  the  Parisian 
phrenologist  quite  exact. 

These  are  petty  objections,  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  proofs  on  which 
phrcnoli'gv  is  founded.  When  you  see  a 
large  mass  projecting  from  the  surface  of 
tne  head,  ic  remains  for  you  to  decide  \%he- 
t':ier  this  is  menly  a  phybicdogical  state,  or 
a  pathological  one ;  for  if  tlie  hypertrophy 
be  morbid,  the  person's  intelligence  is  fur 
from  being  benefited  by  the  general  or  par- 
tial volume  of  his  head.  The  power  of  ma- 
nifltftiiig  u  proportioned  to  the  volume  and 
energy  of  each  ori;an.  Groat  stress  has 
be«.'n  laid  on  the  volume,  but  in  my  mind 
thi  energy  or  activity  hat  not  reeeived  luf* 


fldent  attention  from  phreaologiatt*  I  be* 
lieye  the  fibres  of  the  bndn  widergQ  a  ipe- 
ciee  of  motion,  which  ia  ten  Umet  more  ac- 
tive in  a  pcraon  endowed  with  coniidMab!e 
energy  of  mind,  or  under  the  effecta  of  irri* 
taiion,  than  in  another  individual  placed  in 
opposite  circumstances.  Now  the  difference 
of  movement  must  produce  a  corresponding 
difference  of  resulta,  independently  of  vo- 
lume ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we  find 
such  a  difference  between  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  two  persons,  whose  heads  are 
very  nearly  of  the  same  voluroe.  In  iiM^t, 
when  once  the  head  has  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  development,  its  faculties  way 
manifest  themselves  with  a  surprising  de* 
greo  of  energy.  Below  the  neceasary  de« 
gree  of  development,  you  can  ncTer  have 
anything  like  a  distinguished  intelligCDoe ; 
you  could  never  have  made  a  scientific  man 
or  eminent  politician  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  skull  belonged, — an  unfortunate  idiot, 
barely  capable  of  uttering  a  few  words,  de- 
praved in  the  highest  degree,  and  deptivcd 
of  intelligence.  But  when  once  the  head 
has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment, if  it  enclose  a  number  of  organs 
harmoniously  directed  towards  some  useful 
object,  ai:d  sufficiently  exercised  at  the  aame 
time,  though  of  moderate  volume,  it  will 
often  dominate  heads  much  more  volumi- 
nous, but  wanting  the  same  activity  aud 
energy  of  principle.  These  details,  how- 
ever, will  be  better  placed  in  our  lecture  on 
the  organs  considered  in  detaiL 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said,  the  fiicnltiai 
are  multiple,  not  single;  their  instrument 
is  the  brain.  The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
arc  double ;  we  cannot  discover  any  central 
organ,  nor  does  the  latter  exist  This 
formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  omections 
made  to  Gall's  system;  he  neglected  an- 
swering it,  or  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  I 
will  l>e  more  frank,  say  more  bold,  if  you 
will ;  1  answer,  that  the  existence  of  aoentral 
organ  is  impossible ;  any  central  orgaa 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  rtt^ 
would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  the  various 
theoiies  1  have  enumerated  and  refuted  ia 
the  three  last  lectures ;  there  is  no  central 
organ,  then,  but  a  concordance  between  the 
different  organs,  producing  the  sum  of  those 
actions  which  assui-c  imiividual  life  and  re- 
production. Some  writers,  howe\*er,  say, 
that  the  eentiment  of  seZ/.of  individuality,pre- 
s nines  the  existence  of  some  central  organ, 
regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  moral  man. 
This  is  an  error  depending  on  want  of  cor* 
rect  observation ;  by  moi  ality,  the  greater 
part  of  philosophers  understand  the  intelli- 
gence, sentiments,  and  a  itortion  of  the  in- 
s.inct:i;  now  these  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
commence  acting  long  before  the  seuti- 
meiit  of  individuality  exists,  both  in  the  eia- 
Im  yo  and  the  infant  child.  The  latter  hu 
little  or  no  idea  of  tHf,  when  the  first 
•ent^nenta  manifeet  thtmiclTMb  BpA  the 
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Mfeeptloe  of  ezternal  bodlei  takes  place 
long  antecedently  to  the  abitract  icM  of 
«f^.  The  child  perceives  bodies,  feeb  in- 
stinctive  impolses.  love,  joj,  fear,  &c.,  and 
acts  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments, 
withoat  once  saying  to  himself,  *'  These  bo- 
dies are  not  me,  nor  am  I  the  bodies  i  per- 
ceive." The  abstract  idea  of  individuality 
arrives  with  the  march  of  the  intellect  and 
is  never  well  marked  in  the  natural-bom 
fool,  although  he  may  {lossess  sentiments, 
perceptions,  instincts,  and  have  a  notion  of 
ills  proper  organs.  Some  speakers  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  maintained  that  a  plu- 
rality of  organs  is  overthrown  by  the  idea 
of  tiff;  the  Aicts  we  have  Just  mentioned 
prove  the  absnnlity  of  this  assertion.  The 
perception   of  our  own  proper  existence 


racters  which  constitnte  a  Acuity.  They 
have  been  enumerated  in  a  very  ingeaious 
manner,  to  the  number  of  seven.  A  faculty 
is  considered  primitive, 

Ist.  When  it  exists  in  one  S[>ccies  of  ani- 
mal, and  not  in  another. 

2nd.  When  it  varies,  according  to  sex,  in 
the  same  species. 

3r(l.  When  disproportioned  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  individual. 

4  th.  When  it  appears  or  disappears,  sooner 
or  later  than  the  other  faculties. 

5th.  When  its  action  or  repose  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  other  faculties. 

6t\\.  When  it  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son. 

7th,  and  finally.  When  it  is  capable  of  prc- 
servinpf,  independently,  a  degree  of  health 


takes  place  In  the  same  manner,  and  under  j  or  disease. 

the  same  laws,  as  the  percept  ion  of  the  exist- 1      Phrenologists  detail  in  this  manner  their 

ence  of  a  stranger.    The  child  perceives  his  idea  of  an  organ.    But  is  this  description 


body  throngh  the  medium  of  his  senses,  and 
this  perception  conveyed  to  the  brain  gives 


completely  satisfactory  ?     I  will  not  say  that 
I  adhere  implicitly  to  it ;  however,  my  ox- 


the  sense  of  Individ tiaUty.  I  defy  any  one ,  planation  inuit  be  reserved  for  the  time 
to  show  me  a  person  deprived  of  bis  senses  '  when  we  tiear  of  each  organ  in  particular. 
who  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  rc^tt  of.  It  U  difficult  to  find  a  definition  of  the  word 
nature.  The  infant  does  not  naturally  say 
"  I,"  when  he  begins  rofiecting  on  the  per- 
ception of  teff;  he  designs  hinisvlf,  as  he 
does  others,  by  the  thinl  person,  or  by  his 
name;  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty,  and  by 


faculty"  which  will  please  every  body ;  you 
will  presently  see  that  the  chief  stress  is 
lail  on  the  most  reinarkahlc  actions  which 
seem  determined  by  a  given  portion  of  the 
brain ;  hut  you  will  remark  at  the  same 
observing  others,  that  he  at  length  under-  j  time  that  this  is  not  perfectly  fixed ;  ceitain 
stands  the  word  '*  /"  as  personifying;  his '  changes  have  been  made;  in  a  word,  the 
individual  which  he  had  perceived  throu|;h  ,-  term  "  faculty*' expresses  an  abstract  conccp- 
the  medium  of  his  senses  long  before.  Thus ,'  tion,  an  intellectual  entity,  very  difficult  to 


we  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  any  particular 

central  organ,  and  the  perceptbn  of  our- 

selTct  Is  luLBcd  on  sensitive  perception  in 

general.    This  percept  ion.  like  all  the  rest, 

is  a  primitive  &ct,  unexplained  and  inex- 

plicaMe,  which  neither  observes,  nor  throws 

any  light  on,  the  other  phenoincna  of  the 

brain.    The  cerebral  mnsf  connected  with 

the  perception  of  self,  and  presiding  over 

iefle»ion.  is  .ituat..!  at  the  ..,.,.«  ,.a.t  of      .^       ,     .    „,      „o,v.bom  infant  weiiihs 

the  fonrheailj  thi,  presumes  that  it  >.  suffi      ,  „„„^,.   ,  ^^^^^^^  ,„  ,,,„,        »^.. 

cienily  aided    by  the   mfcrinr  portitm,  on       ,.     ..    ^^  ,.«...  j'„,i  «  u«if  «.«,k««;..:^-» 
^.i^i^k.  ..L  .•        1"     .        1  u    !•      I       rally,  tlircc  po'indi  and  a  hall,  apothecaries 

^LJl?  ""k  PW^P"""  »f,««J™»l  *"f\?l'^'-   «eiBht,  frequently  a  little  less.     But  if  the 
peiKl,,    bat    1  cannot  think  it  possible  to      .^    ^,.      |  ^,,„,>  ^„,  ^       ,        j^^^  ^^  ,„ 

my  uarticular  oriran  in  this  rcLion   .. ,  .  .n...  u^>  i »  : .« 


bedctorniined.  However,  the  characters  just 
noticed  are  so  many  valuaMc  point:^,  which  1 
recommend  to  your  aitcntion;  you  will  flud 
them  in  C  unbe's  Manual,  from  which  X 
have  copied  them,  for  when  we  set  about 
discussing  phrcnolot;y,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  actual  state  of  the  science  as  it  cx« 
i^jts  at  the  present  day. 


ine  sentiment  ot  pcrsonaiuy;  imt  tney  arc  f                ^^  j,,;,.,^^,,  „„„^.„  „„j   ,   ,„,f, 

•ncm|«l.le  nf  expressuiK  it,  IV.r  such  ex,.rc..  .,,^     '       „f  ^,,i,              increases  iron,  the 

sion  require*  the  asjem-y  of  organs  «h.ch  j,        f^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^anho-xl,  rcn.alns  station- 

they  ilo  not  msscs,.    They  never  con!ou...l  ,.^„,  „,.,       ,^^^  „„„!  „,,,         „,„,  j,^„ 

tbeinselvet  *«th  o.her  beings ;  in  «  »o"l.  di,^,i„ig„e,  i„',„.|k  a..,l  w^iKhtrt    The  n- 

every  .niinal  which  perceives  other  bodius.  ,    .     ^.       f  ,„  ^■,g^,,,,^^  ,,o,tions constantly 

l»rceive.  equallv  It.  own  ludiyulnal  pci  s.m ;  .      ,     .      ^          ^    .  j,',^  fi„,           ^f  n,^^ 

one  comprehends  the  other;  hut  the  reflcc-  ,  .    .    J^  „„j,,  ^,,„„j  ,„e  ,J,e„t;,      J 

tion.  .nggesied  by  the  perception  of  imlivi-  ^^       „  .               ^,.„  f„,.,„^,,  j  _srigham  oh 

dnaUty  are  very  various,  and  ihese  diOer-  i,^,„,  cmvation. 

cnces  depend  on  the  development  of  the  or- ^ .i......^...^ 

gansof  coinparison,]udgmciit,  and  causality.  •  Mwkk*  Aimiomy.  vi.|.  i. 

It  it  BOW  time  to  lay  before  you  the  cha-  «  Amirtfl't  P^thulugUiii  Anatou^y,  vol.  s.tMieltsl. 
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PATHOLOGY  OP  VRNERF.AL  DISEASES 
OP  THE  SKIN. 

In  my  preceding  lectures  on  syphilis  I 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
groups  of  venereal  eruptions,  and  pointed 
out  the  relations  which  these  groups  have 
to  each  other.  It  shall  be  my  object  in  the 
present  lecture  to  consider,  in  a  general 
manner,  certain  symptoms  which  commonly 
precede  the  eruptions,  and  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  connection  between 
^Articular  forms  of  eruption  and  particular 
forms  of  primary  symptoms,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  each  group  of  eruptions  l>e 
preceded  by  peculiar  or  corresponding  pri- 
mary symptoms. 

Venereal  einipt  ions  are  often  denominated 
"secondary  symptoms."    This  mode  of  ex- 
prestion  is  not  however  always  correct ;  for 
syphilis  may  demonstrate  its  existence,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  an  eruption.    For  ex- 
ample, children  who  have  contracted  this 
disease  in  utero,  present,  as  the  first  bymp- 
torn,  an  eruption  ;  and  when  the  disease  is 
propagated  hy  simple  contact  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  an  eruption  is  often  the  tirst 
hyinptoni.     On  these  occasions,  it  is  some 
tinus  difficult  to  say  how  the  poison  has 
gained  admission  into  the  system.    More- 
over, even  when  infection  is  contracted  by 
proiiiiscnoiis  sexual  intercourse,   the  vims 
may  enter  the  system  and  cause  an  erup- 
tioiif  without  ]iroducing  any  primary  (lis 
ease,  or  an  nflVition  upon  the  part  through 
which  it  obtained  admission.     On  all  these 
occasions  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  eruption  was  a  **  secondary  symptom." 
As,  alihongh  a  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion or  reception  of  the  poison   into   the 
system,  it  is   not  preceded   by  any   other 
syuiptoni.      Again,    even    when    venereal 
eruptions  are  preceded  by  other  symptoms, 
it  does  not  alwa}  s  happen  that  the  eruption 
holds  the  «ccond  tank,  in  point  of  the  period 
of  its  occurrence.     It  may  be  preceded  by 
two,  or  three,  or  more  orders  of  symptoms. 


It  may  be  preceded  by  a  **|iiiflMiy  vloec." 
as  it  is  called,  or  by  a  babo,  or  liy  an  affec- 
tion  of  the  joints,  or  of  the  fibroae  tiwuei, 
or  of  the  bonet,  or  of  the  eye,  or  of  tbe 
throat,  or  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  teetet,  or, 
even   by  all  together.    Let  tia   iherefofe 
banish  the  term  "  secondary  symptom,"  as 
applied  to  venereal  eruptions*  and  substi- 
tute for  it  "  constitutional  symptCHn,**  which 
is  a  more  correct  term  and  one  in  general 
use.    This  term  will  denote  tbe  important 
fact  that  there  exists,  along  with  the  erup- 
tion, an  aflfcction  of  the  system,  without  im- 
plying any  particular  order  of  oocurreaoe. 
I  dwell  upon  this  point  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  an  opinion  which  possibly  exists 
in  your  minds,  and  which  might  lead  to  an 
error  in  diagnosis.    I  allude  to  the  common 
opinion  that  no  eruption  can  be  venereal 
unless  preceded  by  primary  symptoms. 

In  a  vast  migonty  of  cases,  however, 
venereal  diseases  of  the  skin  are  preceded 
by  a  disease  of  the  part  to  which  the  poison 
has  been  directly  applied.    These  symptoms 
are  called  "  primary,"   and  although  the 
venereal  disease  may  occur  without  their 
pre-existence,  as  when  they  do  exist  they 
must  always  be  primary,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear any  g^reat  objection  to  their  being  so 
called.    They  are  sometimes  named  *'  loosl 
symptoms."    This  is,  however,  an  olgection- 
able  mode  of  expression,  for  we  know  not 
whether  they  are  local  or  not — that  is,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  introduction  of 
the  virus  into  the  system  is  sjmchronoos 
with  their  occurrence.    Analogy  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  locsi 
For  example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if 
the  vesicle  of  cow-pox  be  destroyed  in  every 
early  stage  of  its  progress  by  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  protection  af- 
forded by  it  against  variola  is  not  destroyed. 
The  system  roust  therefore  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cow-pox,  as  soon  perhaps  as 
the  vesicle  had  formed. 

What  is  the  character  of  these  primary 
symptoms  ?  Every  one  who  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases,  well 
knows  the  difficulty  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  primary  venereal  symptoms 
arc  in  appearance  so  numerous  and  so 
varied,  that  they  have,  equally  with  venereal 
eruptions,  hid  defiance  to  classification.  1 
have,  however,  I  hope,  unravelled  the  knot, 
and  by  an  application  of  the  principles 
upon  which  I  have  classed  the  eruptions,  1 
have  reduced  to  order,  and  formed  into  an 
harmonious  whole,  the  mass  of  primary 
byniptoms,  which  hitherto  appeared  most 
heterogeneous  or  dissimilar. 

1  have  in  the  first  instance  to  remark, 
that  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  venereal 
disease  aie  either  essential  or  accidentsL 
The  essential  symptoms  are  those  which 
necessarily  depend  on  the  venereal  poison, 
or  which  cannot  result  from  any  other 
cause;  and  the  aoddeatal  are  socht  as,  al- 


CALLED  PRIMARY  AND  SBCOKDARY. 


JKragh  ACComiMnyiiig,  or  oomplicaUng,  or 
bUowing  the  state  produced  by  the  poison, 
nay  aooompaay  other  itatet  and  arise  from 
>ther  canses.  To  this  latter  class  of  ssrmp- 
mns  belong  phymosii,  and  paraphymosis, 
2hordee,  s^cture,  ardor  urinsD,  and  such 
jke.  Of  these  symptoms  I  have  no  inten- 
sion at  present  to  speak,  as  their  history 
}oes  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  venereal  poison. 
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Nor  shall  we  consider  this  extraor- 
dinary, if  we  reflect  that  great  changes  may 
take  place  in  our  system  in  very  short  pe- 
riods of  time,  and,  conscquentlv,  that  the 
influence  of  a  poison  may  be  different  in 
degree  at  one  time  from  what  it  shall  be  at 
another.  While,  therefore,  I  maintain  that 
the  pustular  primary  disease  will  give  origin 
to  a  pustular  eruption,  1  do  not  maintain 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  be- 
Is  there  any  resemblance  of  character  tween  the  severity  of  the  one,  and  that  of 
between  the  essential  primary  and  the  con-  the  other.  Indeed,  a  pustular  primary  dis- 
lUtuUonal  symptoms  of  syphilis  ?  Analogy  case,  which  has  been  so  trifling  as  to  have 
iroald  lead  us  to  expect  a  resemblance,  scarcely  obtained  attention,  and  which  may 
When  the  virns  which  produces  the  small- 
pox is  applied  to  a  part  by  inoculation,  it 
causes  primary  symptoms  or  eflfects,  which 
have  a  veir  close  resemblance  to  the  erup- 
tion of  variola.  Let  us  examine,  therefore, 
whether  that  relation  exists  among  the 
symptoms  of  venereal  disease,  which  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


PuituUnr  Primwry  Sympioma. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  a  group  of 
venereal  eruptions,  whose  essential  charac 


have  healed  without  the  interference  of  art, 
may  be  followed  by  a  very  severe  or  phagede- 
nic form,  as  it  is  called,  of  pustular  eruption. 
Or  a  ])rimary  pustular  disease,  which  has 
been  of  great  magnitude,  and  which  has 
produced  very  severe  local  symptoms,  which 
has,  in  fact,  been  phagedenic,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  remarkably  mild  eruption.  But 
whether  the  primary  disease  be  mild  or  se- 
vere, if  it  be  a  genuine  pustule,  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  if  by  any. 
And  whether  a  pustular  eruption  be  mild  or 


ter  Is  a  pustule.  You  know  the  precise  severe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  primary 
anatomic^  character  of  a  pustule.  Now, ;  disease  was  pustular.  An  occurrence  may» 
among  the  great  apparent  varieties  of  pri-  \  however,  take  place,  which  might,  without 
roary  symptoms  produced  by  thc^  venereal  \  proper  attention,  seem  to  overturn  these 

views.    For  example,  a  virus  derived  from 


a  primary  pustule,  may  gain  admission  into 
the  system  by  an  abraded,  or  wounded,  or 
ulcerated  suiface,  without  causing,  in  the 


poison,  do  we  ever  observe  any  of  them  to 
be  pustular  ?  Certainly,  a  pustule  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  diiease,  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  this  poison.    Has  this  pustule  in 

its  appearance  or  general  character,  any  re-  j  first  instance,  a  disease  of  the  pustular  cha- 
semblance  to  the  pustule  which  constitutes  J  racter;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
the  pustular  eruption  ?  Yes ;  the  rescm-  I  may  have  constitutional  pustules  without 
bSance  is  so  great  that,  eeterit  paribus,  the  '■.  primary  pustules.  The  {lossibility  of  such 
one  cannot  by  the  eye  be  distinguished  j  cases  must,  therefore,  be  held  in  view,  when 
from  the  other.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pus-  j  we  are  considering  the  character  of  the 
tular  form  of  primary  symptom  as  well  as  !  piimary  symptom.  We  must  remember, 
a  pustular  form  of  eruption.  { that  the  want  of  a  primary  pustular  sore 

Now,'  the  next  question  is,  Does  the  pus-  I  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence  of  a  pus- 
tular primary  symptom  lead  to  a  pustular  |  tular  eruption  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  sore 
constitutional  symptom,  or  in  there  any  na- 1  of  this  kind  implies  the  puvtular  character 
tural  connection  between  the  primary  and  <  of  the  subsequent  eruption.  Connected  with 
the  constitutional  pustule?  That  a  con- ,  this  last  fact,  I  have,  however,  an  explana^ 
nection  exists,  I  shall  have  ample  opportu- :  tory  remark  to  make.  In  my  last  lecture 
nities  of  demonstrating.  Indeed,  you  have  '  1  pointed  out  to  you.  that  there  existed  va- 
yonrselvej  already  seen  many  cases  which  ;  rieties  in  the  pustules,  and  in  the  exan- 
verlfy  this  fact.  A  pustular  primary  sore  j  themes  which  form  the  eruptions,  and  that 
precedes  a  pustular  constitutional  eruption;  |  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  pustule  ap- 
so  far  there  is  a  connection.    There  is,  how-  j  preached  nearer  than  others   to  some  of 


ever,  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
severity  of  the  pustular  primary  sore,  and  of 
the  eruption.  There  certainly  may  be  such 
a  connection,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  at 
this,  if  we  reflect  that  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  both  primary  and  constitutional,  is 
dependent,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  state 
of  the  individual  contaminated.  Hence,  if 
his  state  be  such  as  to  cause  one  of  the  af- 
fections to  be  severe,  it  will  be  such,  for  the 
most  part,  as  will  cause  an  equally  severe 
form  of  the  other.  It,  however,  often  hap- 
pentv  that  a  mild  primary  pustule  is  follow- 
ed by  a  Mvere  ■econdary  pustule,  and  viet 


those  of  the  exantheme.  I  also  observed, 
that  when  we  considered  the  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  exantheme  and  pus- 
tule, an  ap(»roximation  of  character  might 
fairly  be  expected  among  their  varieties. 
You  are,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  for- 
merly said,  prepared  to  expect  varieties  in 
the  appearance  of  a  pustular  eruption,  de- 
peniient  on  the  stage  of  the  pustule  from 
which  the  virus  was  originally  obtained,  as 
well  as  on  the  stage  of  the  sore  at  which 
absorption  of  the  virus  may  have  taken 
place ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  degree  of 
modiflcation   the    virus    may,   from    any 
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analytis.  Now  cttt  jrour  efet  on  Umm 
other  drawings,  which  represent  tncli  •■ 
hare  not  had  a  piutnlar  ori^a.  Do  yea 
notice  any  reeenitalance  among  them  ?  TMr 
appearance  is  certainly  more 


Ktnemf  x 
■eterogem 


souToeb  have  aadernone  before  it  caaeed 
the  eruption.  There  is,  however,  a  limit, 
I  believe,  to  these  modifications,  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  jnuimiar  character  is 
retained.    This  essential  type  of  eruption  is 

never  lost,  when  the  virus  is  derived  from  \  than  that  of  the  pustular  group.  They 
a  primary  pustule,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  ,  have,  however,  some  common  characters, 
iuvestigateu  the  subject.  At  the  same  time, '  which  at  once  demonstrate  their  alliance 
it  appears  ponikle  for  a  pustular  soro  t)  be  '  to  each  other,  and  their  dissimilarity  to  the 
so  long  in  existence,  before  it  has  contami* '  pustiilnr  group,  llius.  in  generaJ,  their 
uatcd  the  system,  that  its  virus  bhall  have  '  ulcerations  have  less  depth  and  greater 
acquired  the  qualities  of  the  constitutional  |  surface,  snd  if  you  reflect,  yon  will  admit 
virus,  and  hence  produce  a  corresponding  :  an  analogy  between  these  characteristics 
eruption.  and  those  which  distinguish  the  ezanthe* 

„....».  «       J  i  matic  from  the  pustular  eruptions.    In  hcL 

Exanthemattc  Prtmary  Symptomi,  \  .^.^en  the  pustuUr  primary  symptoms  m 

Suppose  we  abstract  from  the  entire  class  i  detached  from  the  whole  mass  of  pri* 
of  symptoms  produced  by  the  direct  action  |  mary  symptoms,  the  residue,  from  their 
of  the  venereal  poison,  such  as  prevent  the  I  holding  with  the  primary  pustular  symp- 
pustular  character,  of  what  kind  shall  be  i  tonis  the  same  relation  as  is  held  by  the 
the  residue?  You  may,  i>erhaps«  suppose  I  exanthematic  with  the  pustular  emptioni^ 
that  such  an  analyiis  or  classification  is  not 
idways  practicable,  inasmuch  as  we  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 


the  disease  is  or  is  no:;  pustular.    Sometimes 
a  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  this  source  may 


may  be  called  exanthematic  primary  symp* 
toins. 


The    primary   symptoms,    which   1  call 
"  cxantliciiiatic,"  arc,  you  observe,  of  va- 


exist,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  we  shall    f^*^  appearance.    So  is  the  tribe  of  exaa. 

'  thematic  eruptions ;  but  the  consanguinity 
of  these  eruptions  is  demonstrated  by  their 
from  the  paUcnt  the  manner  in  which  the  <>^CMior.al  coexutence  on  the  same  person, 
ulcer  commenced;  for  he  often  notice*,  and  "fj?  ^^  *^?"'  conversion  into  each  other  at 
wUl  accurately  describe,  the  pre-existing  *'*^^'^«'ii.*»™«»„^,  ■'S?^  ^^  *»»^  «|»f  I* 
pustule.  Moreover,  the  sore  which  follow?  f*'^*  ^,«  »*»*"»  °  like  mMiner,  find  that 
iTpostule,  has  certain  characters  through-  ^^'"^  8:**^*^^"  analogy  of  character  exuu 
out  its  whole  course,  which  can  scarcclv  be  """""f  ^'*^"  ^^^  .'"°'*'  apparently  dinuniUr 
mistaken,  and  always  sanction,  when  pro-  "antheiiiatic  pumary  symptoms,  when  ws 
sent,  the  conclusion  that  a  pustule  pre-ex-  ^^^'"P^re  the  constitutional  symptoma  which 
isted.  Upon  the  characters  of  the  pustular  '?f  >!  ?;'**^;k*'  ^^",,^.  '*"^  *piHW»nce  ex- 
sore  I  need  not  now  enlarge,  as  1  shall  "^'l^^^  ^*>'  ^*'<^*"  •^  *^^'»^  *»''^"*  ^^  ^^^9 
consider  them  hereafter,  and  as  I  can.  in   ^^^^^  progress. 

the  mean  time,  refer  you  for  an  account  of  There  is  also  a  very  striking  analogy  of 
them  to  my  "  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  character  between  the  varieties  of  the  pri- 
XM  •»  iiiary  exanthematic  symptoms,  and  the  va- 

rieties of  the  exanthematic  eruptions.   Thui 


Disease. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  abstract 


are  pustular,  anu  see  wnat  we  shall  matic  primary  symptoms  characterized  by 
maining.  lliis  is  an  analogous  plan  -  little  more  than  increased  rc<lness,  attended, 
pursued  when  1  introduced  to  yon  if  seated  on  a  mucous  surface,  by  a  morbid 
isificAtion  of  the  eruptions.     I  ah     secretion,  and  if  on  a  cutaneous  surface,  by 


from  the  ^hole  cIhss  of  primary  symptoms, !  you  will  find  that  there  are  some  cxanthe- 
such  as  are  pustular,  and  see  what  we  shall  |  matic  primary  symptonis  characterized  by 
have  remaining.    t*»j- «- -- -"«»"~^ i-..  !i;..f_  ...  .     .  .  / 

to  that 

my  classificAtion 

stracted,   you    may  rememl»cr,    from    the  ■  desquamation.    This  is  the  fonii  of  dUcase 
whole  mass  of  eruptions,  such  as  consisteH    lommoiily  called,  when  on  a  mucous  sur- 
of  some  form  or  other  of  the  exanthemc, 
ami  we  had   pustular  eniptions   only  re- 
maining.   We  are   now  to  abMtract  from 
the  whole  ma«s  of  primary  symptoms,  such 

as  have  a  pustular  origin,  ami  to  ascertain  duration,  by  atony  haniness.  Thise  are 
the  characters  of  the  residue.  Here  is  a  anaIo^olls  to  the  constitutional  tubercular 
large  collection  of  drawings  or  represcnta 


face,  a  gonorrbrca,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
nibeoloid  form  of  exanthematic  eruption. 
Again,  there  are  some  primary  exanthe- 
matic symptoms  characterized  by  great  in- 


tioDS  of  primary  symptoms.  (Dr.  Wai.lacr 
exhibiteil  a  splendid  collection  of  drawingi« 
of  primary  venereal  symptoms.)  I  shall 
select  fioin  the  whole,  such  as  are  pustular. 
You  remark  that,  when  these  arc  placed 


exantheiiie,  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
ilis])osition  tofungate;  these  correspond  to 
the  c>'>ndyloma,  or  the  fungous  exauthcines 
others  ]>eueti-ate  more  deeply,  correspond* 
ing  tn  ilie  ulcerating  exaiitheme.    They  all 

,^.  ^.         -  .^  •  cnmmence,  like  the  tiuutions  of  theeian- 

together,  they  present,  with  very  few  ex     thematic  group,  by  a  state  of  hvpereii.is, 

ntfll"".*;  "^  ?!"J*"*?  *  resemblance  to  each  j  followc  1  by  a  morbid  secretion  frwn  the 
?hi^k  «^J/  *  "'««>  jhem  altogether.  I  j  diseased  surface,  and  when  alcermtion  oc 
i^mk  any  of  you  oouM  again  make  the  louw,  iile  for  the  noil  pwtTwyroperflcUl 
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md  proc— di  from  tbe  outer  tvrfiice  in- 

The  next  qoeitioii  to  determiae  it,  wbe- 
Jier  Uiere  exiiti  any  relation  or  connection 
l>etweon  tlio  exantheniatic  grou|>  of  primary 
lymptoint,  and  the  exanthematic  group  of 
erupilona.  Now  the  evidence  of  such  a 
M>niiecdon  is  stronger,  if  possihie,  than  of 
n  connection  of  the  primary  vith  the  con- 
ititutional  pustule.  1  have  traced  the  coii- 
oection  of  the  primary  with  the  constitu- 
tional exantheme  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and 
you  have  all  had  the  most  ample  opportu- 
iiities  of  observing  the  same  face.  In  truth, 
the  frequency  with  which  the  exanthematic 
primary  symptom  and  the  exanthematic 
eruption  are  combined  in  the  same  person, 
is  remarkable.  This  depends  on  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place  the  primary  ex- 
a.nthematic  disease  is  generally  so  very 
mild,  that  it  is  often  considered  a  mere  heat 
or  chafing,  and  neglected  until  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  make  their  appearance. 
In  the  second  place,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
constitutional  diseases  follow  some  forms  of 
the  exanthematic  piiraary  disease  much 
more  Irequcntly  than  they  do  the  pustular 
form  of  disease.  In  the  third  place,  the 
primary  exantheme  is  more  coTimion  tlian 
the  primary  pustule.  Thcje  %'arious  causcji, 
therefore,  bring  examples  of  the  prim^iry 
md  constitutional  exantheme  united,  often 
before  us. 

I  havo  just  stated  that  constitutional 
lymptomt  Jollow  the  exanthematic  primar>' 
lore  much  more  frequently  than  they  do 
the  pustular  primary  sore ;  yet  the  virus  of 
the  exanthematic  sore  U  unt  no  infectious  to 
soother  person  as  that  of  the  pustular  sore. 
Vou  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  pustular  dis- 
ease, by  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  a 
pustular  sore;  but  the  same  experiment 
with  the  matter  from  tbe  exanthematic  sore, 
will  fail  more  frequently  than  it  will  sue- 

:eed. 

Now,  you  will  ask,  *'  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  symptom  protiucedby  the  virus  taken 
from  the  exanthematic  primary  sore?  Is 
it  a  pustule  ?*'  No,  it  is  uniformly  an  ex- 
nnthemc  in  its  essential  chaiacters.  I  must 
however  observe,  that  a  pustule  may  be 
produced,  in  the  fir«t  instance,  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  exanthematic  virus,  as  it 
would  by  tbe  introduction  of  any  irritating 
matter  under  the  cuticle ;  but  this  pustule, 
wliich  is  not  specific,  quickly  becomes  well, 
and  then  a  specific  morbid  action  is  set  up 
in  the  part,  of  the  exanthematic  kind.  It 
ii  also  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  exanthe- 
matic form  of  primary  disease,  that  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  morbid  action  commences, 
when  inoculation  succeeds,  is  more  remote 
than  in  the  case  of  inoculation  from  a  pus- 
tular aore.  Thus  I  havo  often  observed 
the  wound  caused  by  tbe  puncture  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  exanthematic  virus,  to  iu- 
Um%  tappunt#»  and  heal,  leaving  the  part 


apparently  free  from  diaease;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  some  weeks,  I  have  unexpect- 
edly found  the  exanthematic  primary  dis« 
ease  well  marked  on  the  part  which  had 
been  inoculated. 

We  can  thus  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  two  tribes  of  primary  symptoms,  as  well 
as  of  two  tribes  of  eruptions ;  we  also  tee 
that  these  tribes  of  primary  symptoms  are 
so  different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  is 
not  capable,  by  its  virus,  of  producing  the 
other;  yet  that  they  havo  tbe  same  origin, 
or  proceeded  originally  from  the  same  poi- 
son, cau  be  demonstrated.  Thus  the  virus 
of  the  primary  pustular  sore  always  pro- 
duces the  same  form  of  sore  and  a  pustular 
eruption,  while  the  virus  obtained  from  the 
constitutional  jMistular  sore  protluces  the 
exanthematic  primary  sore,  and  subse- 
quently the  exanthematic  eruption.  The 
exanthematic  virus  ouce  produced,  con- 
tinues to  propagate  it*  own  form  of  dis- 
ease. We  shall,  however,  hereafter  find 
that  it  undergoes  further,  though  slighter, 
modification,  from  whence  there  result 
corresponding  varieties  of  di!«oase. 

Thus  the  primary  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  when  on  the  skin,  fully 
confirm  the  propriety  of  classing  venereal 
diseases  in  two  groups..  Now  there  are 
certain  other  symptoms  which  fulU>w,  or 
accompany,  or  succeed,  venereal  eruptions. 
These  collateral  affections  attack  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  tbe  eye,  tbe  aponeuroses,  the 
joints,  the  bones,  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
the  testes.  It  may  be  anked,  **  Do  the  laws 
which  regulate  tlieir  phenomena  sanction 
the  classification,  and  support  the  viewa 
which  I  have  developed?"  In  connection 
with  this  subject  I  have  noticed  certain 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  collateral 
affection,  allows  of  a  correct  examination 
of  its  morbid  state,  the  precise  form  of  the 
affection  will  be  found  to  vary  according  to 
the  group  of  symptoms  of  which  it  is  an  at- 
tendant. For  example,  the  iritis,  as  well  at 
the  affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  we  meet  with  along  with  the  exan- 
thematic forms  of  eruption,  are,  in  general, 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  affections 
of  the  same  parts  which  accompany  the  pus- 
tular forms.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
if  we  had  the  power  of  examination,  we 
should  find  that  there  existed  a  diff<:renco 
between  the  affections  of  tbe  banes,  of  the 
testes,  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
accouipany  each  group. 

In  the  second  place  the  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  the  milder  varieties  of  one  group, 
are  analogous  to  those  which  accompa  ly 
the  milder  varieties  of  the  other  group,  and 
there  exists  a  disposition  in  the  severer 
forms  of  both  groups  to  associate  with  the 
same  kind  of  collateral  symptoms.  Thus 
iriiif,  or  inflammatioa  of  the  eye^  u  treli  aa 
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painfolaffiBCtionsoftheaponeanMeStireinore 
frequently  attendMits  of  the  mild  than  of 
the  severe  fonnt  of  each  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  affections  of  the  testes*  of  the 
bones,  and  of  the  joints,  are  more  frequently 
met  in  connection  with  the  severer  forms  oif 
either. 

Thus  every  consideration  connected  with 
the  venereal  disease  sanctions  and  supports 
the  opinion,  that  the  whole  class  of  venereal 
■ymptoros  proceeds  from  one  poison,  and 
that  the  effects  of  this  poison  are  divisible 
into  two  natural  groups. 

I  did  intend  to  make  some  observations 
respecting  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed 
relative  to  the  original  source  of  the 
venereal  poison.  1  find,  however,  that  our 
time  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  must  for  the 
present  content  myself  with  liitle  more  than 
B  simple  expression  of  my  views  on  this 
topic,  leaving  for  some  future  opportunity  a 
fuller  communication  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
reasoning  which  have  induced  me  to  form 
these  views. 

First.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  which 
has  been  taken  to  demonstrate  that  the  vene- 
real disease  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  America,  I  am  convinced  that  no  un- 
prfjudiced  penon  can  consider  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  opinion  that  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  quite  inconclusive. 

Secondly  Whatever  may  have  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  there  exists  the  most  satis* 
factory  testimony,  that  the  more  remarkable 
forms  of  venereal  disease  were  observed  in 
the  old  world  long  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  new  -in  fact,  that  they  have  co-ex- 
isted with  the  earliest  era  of  human  society. 
I  would  here  notice  the  remarkable  fact, 
that,  in  the  Irish  annals  of  an  earlier  date 
by  many  centuries  than  the  discovery  of 
America,  mention  is  made  of  a  disease,  by 
the  name  of  Bolgach  Francach,  which  sig- 
nifies a  French  cru])tion  of  pustules,  and 
this  is  the  name  by  which  the  venereal  dis- 
ease is  at  present  designated  in  Irish. 

Thirdly.  From  the  facts  which  I  have 
ascertained  and  made  known  to  you,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  the  system  in  modifying 
tile  qualities  of  the  venereal  poison,  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn,  that  the  pustu- 
lar form  of  syphilis  is  the  original  form,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  if  it  had  not  been  generated 
anew.  From  this  and  from  several  other 
circumstances  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
venereal  poison  is  fiom  time  to  time  repro- 
duced; and  consequently  that  if  all  the 
venereal  poison  existing  in  the  world  was  at 
this  instant  annihilated,  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  se.xes,  or  other  circum- 
stances would  quickly  lead  to  its  renewal. 

^  Fourthly.  The  assertions  that  the  venereal 
disease  has  undergone  remarkable  changes 
in  the  course  of  centuries  seems  unfounded. 
Its  nature  is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been. 
The  writings  of  the  best  ancient  authors  on 


the  raljcet  describe,  to  fhr  as  fliey  go,  the 
disease  as  it  at  present  exists.  There  b,  no 
doabt,  much  improvement  in  onr  mode  of 
treating  It,  and  therefore  we  do  not  see 
those  sufferers  from  it  who  wero  formerly  so 
numeroos ;  but  treat  the  disease  m  it  was 
formerly  treated,  and  similar  conteqaences 
will  be  seen. 

I  have  still  a  few  words  to  say  before  we 
separate.  Such  of  you  as  have  read  my  Trea- 
tise on  the  Venereal  Disease  will  obserre 
that  it  has  not  been  arranged  after  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  now  unfolded  to  yoa. 
"Why?"  you  will  ask.  I  reply,  because 
when  that  work  was  written  1  had  not  made 
the  discovery  respecting  the  pathology  of 
venereal  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  I  have 
communicated  to  you  in  the  present  and 
preceding  lectures.  It  is,  however,  most 
satisfactory  that  every  fact  contained  In  that 
work  finds  its  place  readily  in  the  classifica- 
tion to  which  my  present  views  have  led. 
This  is  what  might  have  been  expected  if 
my  work  contain  true  pictures  of  naturs^ 
and  if  my  pathology  be  sound.  The  facts 
tr^  the  pathology,  and  the  pathology  equally 
tnes  the  facts.  Let  us  take  a  very  cursory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  my  work.  This 
will  enable  you  to  arrange  the  fiicts  ooa« 
taincd  in  it,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
filling  up  the  outline  which  I  have  given  yoa 
of  the  pathology  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 
enable  you  to  use  it  as  a  text-book  to  the  lec- 
tures which  I  propose  still  to  deliver.  The 
whole  work  consists  of  ten  chapten. 

In  the  Jlrtt  and  9eeond,  the  hypothesis  'of  a 
plurality  of  venereal  poisons  is  combatted, 
and  the  relation  which  exists  between  all 
venereal  diseases  is  pointed  out.  Additional 
experience  has  not  only  confirmed  the  jus- 
tice of  these  views,  but  has  added  many 
facts  to  the  arguments  employed,  and  has 
ascertained  and  demonstrated  one  great 
source  of  those  varieties  in  the  appearance 
of  the  venereal  disease,  which  have  induced 
some  persons  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  venereal  poisons. 

The  Mir<f  chapter  describes  the  sjrmptoms 
and  treatment  of  the  regular  form  ofprimmy 
syphilis.  Now,  what  is  the  form  of  disease 
to  which  I  have  given  this  name  ?  The 
pustular  primary  disease,  when  its  progren 
or  characters  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  features.  This  chapter  will, 
therefore,  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  pustular  form  of  primary  syphilis,  in  its 
ordinary  state. 

In  the  foftrth  chapter  is  given  the  history 
of  phagedenic  primary  syphilis,  or  of  those 
forms  of  primary  disease  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  severity  of  their  ulcerative 
or  destructive  processes.  Now,  as  the  pus- 
tular as  well  as  the  exanthematic  primary 
symptoms  may  be  phagedenic,  this  chapter 
necessarily  comprises  an  account  of  the 
severe  forms  of  both ;  hence,  the  phage- 
denic primary  disease  ii  deacribed  as  com- 
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racing  dtber  by  a  pnttnle,  or  by  that 
ica  of  parts  which  conitltulet  the  eian^ 
eme. 

In  the^A  chapter  it  detcribed  what  it 
ere  called  tuperftcial  primary  lyphilit,  or 
imary  lymptoms  dittinguithed  by  the 
ildnet t  of  their  ulcerative  procett ;  and  at 
e  pustular  primary  tore  at  well  at  the 
antheniatic  may  be  mild,  thit  chapter  ne- 
ptarily  containt  an  account  of  the  mild 
xietie^  of  both  the  primary  puttule  and 
e  primary  exanthema. 
The  Hxik  chapter  containt  the  hittory  of 
liat  hat  been  named  by  me  catarrhal  pri- 
ary  ayphilit.  Thit  name  it  given  to  a  pri- 
ary  diieate,  where  there  it  no  ulcerative  |  conclusions. 
tKsett,  where  there  is  a  hyperemia  of  the 
trt  with  a  catarrhal  secretion,  and  perhapt 
I  interstitial  deposition  under  the  affected 
irlace.  Whether  this  he  a  pure  form  of 
rimary  ezanthematic  syphilis,  or  whether 
be  a  modification  of  disease  owing  to  a 
rther  modification  of  tlie  poison,  I  have ' 
>t  as  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself.  At 
-esent  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  exan- 
cmatic  primary  symptoms,  from  the  fol- 
wing  reasons :  — 

Itt.  Conttitutional  tymptomt  of  the  ex- 
ithematic  clatji,  follow  catarrhal  primary 
'phiiit. 

2nd.  The  anatoipical  ttate   of   parts  in 
itarrhal  primarj'  syphilis  i.^  the  same  as  in 
le  rnheoloid  or  more  superficial  form  of  the 
institutional  exanthemc. 
3rd.  There  is  a  variety  of  primary  disease 


do  at  present  contider  the  catarrhal  form  of 
primary  lyphilis  a  variety  of  the  primary 
exanthema,  I  am  ditpoted  to  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  virut  which  cautes  it,  al- 
though originally  the  tame  at  that  which 
producet  the  other  formt  of  typhilit,  hat 
qualitiet  tomewhat  peculiar;  and  at  this 
opinion  1  have  arrived,  from  reroarking 
that  the  matter  of  catarrhal  typhilit,  more 
eatily  than  any  other  matter,  producet  ca* 
tarrhal  t^hilis.  What  the  cause  of  the 
modification  may  be.  I  have  not  at  yet  been 
able  to  tatisfy  myself,  but  hope  that  the  at- 
tention which  1  am  paying  to  this  subject, 
will  tooner  or  later  lead  ine  to  correct 
In  the  meantime,  I  would 
remark,  that  of  the  many  circumttances 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  this  modifica- 
tion, the  most  probable  teemt  to  me  to  be 
the  stage  or  period  of  the  affection  from 
which  the  virus  is  obtained,  or  the  mixture 
of  the  virus  of  a  sore  in  one  stage  or  ttate 
with  that  of  another.    To  return. 

The  teventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chaptert  of 
my  work,  treat  of  what  I  have  call^  inda* 
rated,  annular,  and  fungout  primary  typhi- 
lis ;  and  as  both  the  pustular  and  the  exan- 
thematic  primary  toret  may  present  these 
characters,  it  follows  that  varietiet  of  both 
classes  of  sores  are  treated  of  in  these  chap- 
ters. Hence  I  have  detcribed  two  formt  of 
indurated,  two  formt  of  annular,  and  two 
forms  of  fungous  primary  sores  ;  that  it,  the 
indurated,  annular,  and  fungous  sarct  fol- 
lowing excavated  ulceration,  and  tlie  indu- 


laracterized  by  a  state  of  excoriation  nnd  '•  rated,  annular,  and  lungous  sores  following 


ibsequent  induration,  which  forms  a  con* 
ecting  link  between  the  ulcerative  and 
Itarrhal exanthemcs,  and  thus  demonstrates 
le  consanguinity  of  these  two  forms  of 


4ih.  I  have  not  been  able,  in  numerous 
tperiments,  to  excite  catarrhal  primary 
rphilit,  by  the  application  to  the  urethra 
f  the  matter  of  the  primary  pustule,  nor  to 
uise  the  primary  pustule  by  inoculation  of 
le  matter  of  catarrhal  primary  syphilis  to 

caticular  surface;  but  1  have  frequently 
ccitcd  catarrhal  primary  syphilis  by  the 
latter  of  exanthematic  sores. 

5th.  I  have  known  matiy  persons,  la- 
Oiuing  under  old  syphiliticaffectionsof  the 
fttarrhal  form,  to  communicate  constitu- 
onal  disease  to  sound  persons,  and  it  has 
Iways  been  the  exanthematic  form  which 
as  been  produced. 

No  argumentt  against  the  opinion  I  tup- 
ort,  can  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
ustular  and  catarrhal  syphilis  may  occur 
igethcr,  or  from  the  fact,  that  an  indivi- 
lul  may  communicate  either  disease,  or 
oth ;  because  the  puatular  form  of  primary 
iteate  may  occur  in  a  person  who  has  the 
laatbematic,  and  consequently  such  a  per* 
m  may  communicate  one  or  both  formt 
f  ditpatf,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  mntt,  however*  obterve,  that  although  I 


superficial  ulceration.  The  excavated  form 
of  ulceration  is  the  ulceration  which  suc- 
ceeds the  pustule,  and  the  superficial  it  that 
which  succeeds  the  exantheme. 

The  last  or  tenth  chapter  relates  to  bubo, 
and  as  this  is  a  symptom  whose  character 
rarely  varies,  whether  it  has  originated 
from  a  pustular  or  an  exanthematic  pri- 
mary ulcer,  1  have  not  made  any  division 
of  its  varieties  corresponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  preceding  pi  imary  sore. 

Nor  have  I,  in  my  work,  separated  the 
essential  from  the  accidental  primary  symp* 
toins  of  syphilis,  therefore  such  subjects  as 
phymosis,  paraphymosis,  stricture,  chordee, 
swelled  testis,  are  described,  in  a  general 
manner,  along  with  those  primary  symp- 
toms with  which  they  are  most  commonly 
associated.  Thus  I  have  spoken  of  ardor 
urinae,  swelled  testes,  along  with  catarrhal 
primary  syphilis. 

1  have  now,  gentlemen,  I  hope,  given  you 
such  a  general  view  of  the  pathology  of  the 
venereal  disease,  as  will  enable  you  to  bene* 
fit  by  the  more  particular  descriptions  upon 
which  1  propose  to  enter  when  we  nest 
meet. 


DISORDER  OF  WMSM^P^DMINnATION  OF  COLON. 


ACTION   OF   GALVANISM. 

VFON  THE   IfEETBS. 

At  th«  mectiog  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  May  last, 
M>  Magendie  gave  some  details  rcspectiug 
the  cure  of  a  yoang  Polish  officer,  who,  at 
the  battle  of  Astrolenka,  when  charging  a 
battery,  which  was  at  that  moment  tiling 
cannon  balls,  was  thrown  down,  without  re- 
ceiving wound  or  contusion  upon^  any  |iart 
of  the  IxKly,  when,  having  remaincii  in  a 
Mate  of  insensibility  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
U  wa^t  found  that  bi^  hearing,  speech,  and 
taste,  were  gone.  Alter  having  been  treated 
by  leeching  and  revulsive^*,  without  succe«:f, 
at  Vienna,  anJ  by  strychnine,  in  the  cu- 
dermic   method,   at    Tricbte,    he  came  to 
I^uis,  where  M.  Magcudic,  to  relicre  his 
deafness,  had  recourse  to  the  galvanic  cur- 
rents, in  the  following  manner:— One  (f  the 
wires  ojf  the  pile  was  applied  over  the  chord 
of  the  tyuipunum,  and  produced  immediate 
effects,  the  |>atient  experiencing  a  loud  bu2- 
sing  in  the  ear.    The  sense  of  taste  com- 
menced  to  be  re-established  at  the  third 
application,  which,   to  tlie   anatomist  and 
physiologist,  is  a  rcmarkHble  fact,  and  throws 
light  upon  the  origin  of   the  cord  of  tie 
tympanum,  and  the  use  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.    After  seven  or  eight  applications 
the  imtient  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  aitd 
afterwards   of  church  belh,  and  then  of 
bouse    bells,    and,    finally,  of  the    human 
Toioc.    To  complete  the  cure,  it  was  only 
needful  to  translate  his  niovemcnts  or  ges- 
tures   into    language,    and    M.    Magendie 
hoped   finally   to  succeed  by  carrying  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  condnctoi-s  over  the 
laryngeal  nerves.     It  is  essential,  M.  Ma- 
gendie  remarked,  that  there  be  established 
an  immediate  contact   between  the  nerve 
and  the  conducting  wire,  and  that  might  be 
accomplished    without    difficulty,    for    tlie 
chord  of  the  tympanum  is  the  only  nerve 
which  creeps  {rampe)  towards  the  exterior. 
With  respect  to  the  other  nerves,  we  might 
readily,  after  a  little  practice,  accomplish 
om*  object,  by  penetrating  their  trajcct  with 
a  needle,  to'  which  the  conducting  wire  is 
to  be  opplicd. 

M.  Roux  adverted  on  this  occasion  to  two 
observations  which  had  jut>t  been  made,  one 
of  which  tended  to  confirm  the  impressions 
of  M.  Magendic  upon  the  im]>ortancc  ol 
establishing  an  immediate  contact  between 
the  conducting  wire,  and  that  part  of  the 
nen'e  ui)On  whi(;h  the  intended  action  is  to 
he  made.  The  first  case  cited  by  M.  ^ux, 
was  that  of  a  young  female  who  had  been 
attacked  with  Pott's  disease  {mai  de  Pott), 
and,  consequently,  with  paitiplegia.  By 
means  of  a  gidvanic  current,  which  wbs 
establibhed  by  passing  the  extremity  of  the 
conducting  wire  to  the  spinal  marrow,  the 


fvmw  of  HMtkm  ^wm  compleldly  fft*<tu« 
olithed.  Tke  woond  caM,  one  of  fnflMnat« 
tion  of  the  facial  nerve,  was  accompanied  by 
a  very  dingreeable  aeiiaAtioR  opoa  the 
tongue^  effected  throagh  tb«  wme  ftgcncyt 
and  upon  that  side  only.  M.  Rome  advert* 
ed  to  the  latter  fact,  ai  tending  to  excite  a 
contrary  impression  with  re8|icct  to  the 
restoration  iX  the  taste,  by  the  mediom  of 
galvanism  ajion  the  chord  of  the  tyinpanure. 
We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Rous  in  the 
inference  which  he  dra«s  in  the  last-meti« 
tioned  case,  liecause,  generally  speaking,  in 
our  efforts  for  the  re-esublishnient  of  any 
of  the  senses,  it  would  be  too  ninch  to  ex* 
l>ect  uniCormity  in  the  lymptonis,  though 
we  may  have  reason  to  anticipate  ftivour* 
able  results. 


REMARKABLE  CONTRACTION 
AND 

DEGENERATION  OP  THE  COLON. 


The    lubject    of    the    following 

was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  agc^ 
six  feet  in  height,  extremely  fat,  motker 
of  eleven  children,  wlio  were  broegfat 
forth  under  favourable  circnmataiicee.  Usr 
disposition  was  fretful  and  impatienC, 
though  she  was  active  auJ  beneroleM» 
aud  had  opportunities  of  much  traif 
quillity  in  her  situation  of  life.  £ight  yean 
ago  she  had  a  bilious  fever,  which  couftned 
her  during  three  nkonths  tu  her  bed,  doee 
whicii  time  her  health  had  l>ecD  inditfenst, 
esijecially  during  the  hst  few  mouths.  2$ht 
now  complained  of  fiatulencc,  aud  severe 
pain  in  the  left  hip,  which  impeded  her 
walking,  and  forced  her  to  lie  upon  tbe  left 
side,  bhe  experienced  a  dragging  pain  ia 
the  pelvis,  and  also  a  distressing  constrio* 
tiou  on  the  left  ot  the  iliac  region,  extend- 
ing transversely  to  the  umbilicus,  and  tlienoe 
towanis  the  thorax,  so  as  to  occasion  great 
dyspua*a,  and  threatening  sufibcation.  At 
this  peiiod  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  Hasfflbr 
the  first  time,  i.  c.  upon  the  lOth  of  October 
1835,  when  he  found  that  the  fiace  was  red, 
the  pulse  full,  but  not  frequent,  the  abdoncft 
pliant,  and  the  motions  scanty  and  coative  in 
their  nature.  She  had  no  appetite;  the 
tongue  was  loaded  with  a  white  sordea;  she 
was  very  thirsty,  and  the  skin  wna  hot,  and 
covered  with  perspiration. 

Refreshing  beverages  were  pretcribtd, 
and  also  bitter  aperient  pilla,  and  fv^^p%^ 
were  prepared  from  succory,  to  whicfa  aia^ 
foetida  was  added  for  the  porpoee  of  ex* 
peliing  flatus.  The  affected  hip  was 
wTapped  in  tow.  This  treatment,  asiiated 
hy  a  mild  diet,  was  continued  forsonieweeks, 
aud  efiected  tranricat  ametiormtlons  of  tlM 
symptooii. 


DR.  V0RB18  ON  AGUE. 


^  tlM  5Ui  of  Kortmber  IdUowidc.  the 
alid  became  rery  aazioui,  and  dejected 
ipirits,  and  tufFerad  paina  under  the  form 
irampa  in  the  abilomen. 
fhrce  dayi  afierwardt,  loon  after  par- 
ing of  her  morning  coffee,  she  left  the 
itOf  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  was  found 
id,  lying  upon  her  itoinach  on  the  bank 
a  neighbouring  river. 
It  was  then  mentioned  that  her  father  bad 
*ee  weeks  before  attempted  to  drown  hini- 
f,  but  was  taken  aU\'e  out  of  tl)e  water. 
it  long  aften%'ards  he  hanged  himxclf. 
Upon  inspection  the  body  of  this  female 
J  found  to  be  very  fat.  The  cranium  was 
.ck,  hard,  and  without  a  trace  of  diploe; 
t  cerebral  reins  were  gorged  with  blood, 
3  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  injected 
en  to  the  smallest  ramificatioiiH,  and  the 
ree  membranes  were  unusually  thick. 
ic  brain  wn  extraordinary  in  volume, 
•ary,  and  Arm  in  texture.  The  choroid 
exus  contained  much  blood,  and  many 
lall  hydatid  tumours.  The  cerebclluni 
iS  equally  firm  and  heavy ;  its  membranes 
■re  injected,  and  the  cortical  sulratancc 
IS  of  a  remarkaldy  dark  gray  colour.  The 
inal  marrow,  from  its  origin,  was  unusually 
m  in  its  texture.  The  lungs  did  not  ad* 
re ;  they  w<ere  **  marbled  "  with  a  black 
It  and  distended  with  air.  They  were 
epitating  and  loose  in  texture  at  their  pos- 
rior  margin,  and,  upon  section,  a  little 
ick  blond  flowed.  No  otiier  change  was 
und  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  Upon  cut- 
ig  across  the  trachea,  aliout  half  an  ounce 
water  escaped.  Nothing  was  foimd  in 
e  bronchial  branches. 
is  enveloped  in  a  thick  layer  of  fit.    Tlic 


large  latty  knots,  and  when  cot  faito^  this 
portioB  of  the  iatestine  presented  thick, 
Arm,  white  walls,  without  distinction  of  the 
different  tunics,  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fibrinous  membrane.  The  internal 
surface  was  white  and  smooth^  having 
neither  folds  nor  follicular  adhesions.  It 
contained  a  whitish  mucus  and  some  frees. 
Its  calilier  was  so  contracted  as  not  to  ad* 
niit,  at  certain  partsi,  a  large  swan  quill, 
whilst  in  other  |»arts  it  could  receive  the 
little  finger.  The  rectum  was  dilated,  but 
unchanged  in  structure.  The  kidneys  were 
large  and  finn,  and  each  contained  a  small 
e^tt  near  its  convex  margin.  The  urinary 
bladder  contained  no  urine,  and  was  healthy 
in  appearance.  The  genital  organs  showed 
nothing  remarkable.— /Mrfe/AfryerfiiafoeAf 
AHHQlem^  1836,  Icr  vol.  No.  2. 


CAUSE  AND  DIMINUTION  OF  AGUE. 


Or  all  diseases  usually  classed  under  the 
head  endemic,  there  is  none  more  truly  so,  cm: 
of  which  the  haliitudes  have  been  so  accn- 
rately  ascertained,  than  ague.  Although  Ig^ 
norant  of  the  nature  of  the  actual  agent  that 
produces  this  disease,  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  principal  circumstances  amid  which 
it  originates,  insomuch  that  we  can  always 
prcdic*atc,  with  considerable  certainty,  upon 
examining  any  locality,  whether  or  not  the 
inhabitants  there  residing  are  subject  to 
this  aflfcction.  It  is  hanlly  necessary  1o 
The  pcricardiiiin  ;  state,  that  the  particular  situations  liable  to 
~  ague,  arc  tho^'C  which  contain  marshes,  or 
•art  was  al^o  charged  with  ftft.  The  riRht  \  arc,  at  Icobt,  low  and  flat,  containing  much 
intiicle  contained  a  »mall  quantity  of  black  stagnant  \vater  in  pools  or  ditches,  &c. 
ood :  the  left  ventricle  was  empty,  and  As  the  topographical  account  of  the 
e  two  cavities  were  of  a  deep  brown-  I^ndsend,  in  Cornwall,  characterizes  the 
d  colour;  the  walls  were  thickened  and   whole  district  as  hilly,  dry,  and  almost  de- 


m;  the  tricuspid  vulvcs  were  partly  iu' 


void  of  anything  like  mamhy  lands  or  stag- 


irated  and  partly  cartilaginous.    The  sub-   nant  waters,  any  one  would  be  letl  to  predi- 

itaneous  layer  of  fat  of  the  alMlomcn  was,  catc  its  comparative  immunity  from  ague: 

inerally  si>eaking,    aliout  two  inches  in  and  this  prediction  is  proved  to  he  correct 

ickness.     All  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  |  hy  the  actual  history  of  the  district.    In  the 

resented  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  I  Penzanre  Dispensary  Re]K)rts,  only  three 

lipose  membrane.    The  stomacli  w.lsi  di^t-  coses  arc  recorded  in  a  peiio4l  of  seventeen 

nded,  and  contained  half  a  pint  of  water, 

ixcd  with  alimentary  substaucci,  which 

id  undergone  no  change  in  texture.    Tho 

rer  was  voluminous,  heavy,  and  firm,  and 

mtained  much  blood;  it  was  iu  other  re- 

>ects  in  a  healthy  state,  as  also  were  the 

lucreas,    spleen,    and    small    intestines. 

he   ciecum    was    much    extended.     The 

iccnding  transi^crse  and  descending  colon, 

» the  sigmoid  flexure,  represented  a  sort  of 

int  whitish  cylinder,  surroundc^d  by  fat 

rar  two  thirds  of  its  circumference,  vary- 

ig   in   volume   from    one   half   to  three 

oarters  of  an  inch.    When  the  colon  was 

noothed  exteriorly,  it  was  found  to  be 

uniahcd  throughout  iu  whole  ejttoat  with 


pen 

yearfi,  and  amoni;  ujiwards  of  8800  patientf. 
During  my  residence,  only  one  case  occur- 
red at  the  Dis])ensnry ;  and  this  is  the  only 
one  witnessed  or  heard  of  by  me  during 
that  period.  In  the  eleven  years  »ubscqnent 
to  my  residence,  not  a  single  case  was  en- 
tered on  the  Dispensary  books.  The  o1de»t 
practitioner  in  the  district  had  never  known 
a  single  case  to  occur  in  the  town  of  Pen- 
Eance,  in  a  practice  of  fif^y  years.  The  case 
witnessed  by  me,  occur>-c*d  in  the  person  of 
a  fisherman  from  the  parish  of  St.  Paul.  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  t>K'o  cases  that  are  recorded  on  the 
Dispensary  books,  before  my  connection 
with  it. 
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i»  AQUE.— NECK  OF  THE  UHIUPRBSNATBD  UTSRUS. 

~  The    Hme  almoit   compleW   eiamplion  neceuu-tly  expOMt  Mm  ta  aracb  wet.  — 

from  Intermitting  fever,  not  only  during  the  From  ft  Sketch  of  the  Hedicml  Tapogna^ 

period  of  my  re^dsnce  in  Comw»lI,  but  for  of  the  Landtend,  by  Dr.  Voubi,  of  CU- 

roany  yean  prevtoiuly,  wm  confirmed  to  cheiter,  In  vol.   4   of  tbe    Trtmt.  ^    Ur 

me  by  the  teitlmony  of  all  thu  practltionen  Prw.  Med,  Amoc.,  1936,  page  IBS. 

In  the  difbrict.    Hardly  a  caie  had  been 

witnMted  by  them  (or  a  dozen  yeara,  and    

vary  ttm  Indeed  (or  twenty  years:  icarcely 

■ayof  theyoungerpractitionenhadHODa  PRENCB   JOURNALS. 

caie  of  the  diieate.  

And  yot  thii  Immonity  from  ague  U  only  Archiva  OMrolf  dt  Miitcbu, 

a  comparatively  recent  feature  in  the  medi-  inriL  Mav 

aI  tiiitflFV  nf  the  iliitrict.     All  the   older  F  "•        7- 


UReOD 


hittory  of  the  diitrict.    All  the  older 

ontwere  familiu'  with  the  diaeaae  in  The  twolait  nambenof  tbtt  JonnMlcgB* 

earlier  practice.     Forty  yeara  before  t^in  the  following  origiaal  articlM : — 

^'^tfy''^^'TeS';^e^:Vnr^-aroSt  ApriL-lM-Ob^rvadonaon  H.mlM~ 

Sirty  In'i.^elve-nonthi"   another,  "five  ^e  Lecturet  of  Frofetwr  G««i.r  .t  O.   , 

2'.14;^mJ^7?^"'^He•-"'-t'^-  .   2.f  0-riptionoftbeN^rftheUt«2   i 

monrof  medial  tradition,  throughout  the  l"'"^,  J'°"?B    TT^^^^^J"^^ 

diiJct,  went  to  establi.1.  the  gcTeral  pre-  »""  "«^"  ^""^  Children;  by  M.  Mau- 

valence  of  the  diiewe  in  the  dayi  of  their  "  r'L'"'^';^,^^^.  n,.  .  «■*.(..  P„™  ^  rew. 

ikther..    The  .ame  cricleuce  goe.  to  prove  Jl^' '^.^''S"  °" '='hT°7°S^*1,^ 

that  the  di.appearance  of  thi  disease  h«  "^"o".  w'tl"    "^K  "  '^)'/    ?' J?*.  STS 

beenprogreHfve;  afkclaKo  Ulu-trated  by  M*""^   pr*Mnted   to  the  luMtM  bylL 

the  official  regiitcn  of  tbe  Diapentary.    In  **,*"■  _.           ..                       _           ,-,- 

the   three    year,  from  1810  io  1813,  two  «"   Obiervalion.  on  «.me  Cwei  of  DM- 

caMi  occuridi  in   the   three   years  from  ="1^'^'""^?  "^  "  .^"""i*"    _,    ^      -u.   , 

1819  to   1B22.  one  ca.e  occurred;  in  the  "'J',-""""  A'«>T""»  of  the   PU- 

eleven  year*  from  1823  to  1833,  notone  case  «"'»■  "•?  «■  "^*"''".""■^*^■"*?'^^ 

occurred  Some  Ubservations  onPhlebitiiata 

There  >eeni>  every  reaion  to  believe  that  *'.';''"=!;i"^"''  ''/  M.  Doplat. 
tbe  cauie.  commonly  assigned  for  .he  de-  „  ""■  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Oi 
create  of  ague  in  EnglaniJ.  during  the  last  Pancreas,  by  M.  MoNOiskB. 
*nd  tile  present  centuries,  for  the  (lecreme  .  ._  q_  __  uTii«n»  im  *nti«o  va- 
il general,  vii.  the  draining  of  marshes  ami  ""CK  or  TBE  VTEaOl  IN  TOVNsrr 
WeTground,,  the  cultivation  of  wa.Le  lands,  "*"»  "■">  »*"«  "'""■  »""  '"•• 
the  improved  cieonlinesiof  (he  habitation! 

of  the  poor,  &c.  are  correct;  and  no  daulit  When  the  neck  of  the  nterus  ii  examinad 

all  these  have  0|ierated,  mnreor  lets,  in  IhlE  with  the  spoculuin  in  a  young  female  «bB 

diilrict ;  still   there  iL-ems  sonielhing  elic  baa  never  been  pregnant,  it  presents  IimK 

wanting  for  the  comptetc  elucidntion  of  the  under  the  form  of  a  imall  button  aitnaled 

change  that  has  so  univeraally  taken  place  at  the  bottom,  nnd  a  lif.le  above  the  axis,  nf 

In  till*  respect.    At  no  period  could  there  the  vagina;  its  colour  generally  hsrmoniiel 

bave  existed  marshes  to  any  extent,  or  stag-  with  that  of  the  vagina,  and  i>  never  vivU 

tumt  ditches  or  ponds,  or  even  wet  lands,  in  in  a  state  of  health.    Tbe  orifice  exhibit*  a 

any  part  of  this  diitrict.     Certainly,  cauiet  round  or  triangular  slit,  always  very  Iniall, 

of  tbll  kind  could  not  at   any  time  havt  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  diameter* 

existed  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  now  arc  constantly  of  ane[|ual  size.     Its  riimen- 

exist  in  Scotland,  where  ague  is,  and  al-  sions    may  he  estiinRti>d  in  the   following 

ways  has  been,  totally  nnknown.  manner;— Diameter  of  the  neck  at  Ita  hulM, 

None  of  the  practitioners,  old  or  young,  aix  to  nine  lines;  perpendicular  let  fall  from 

had   ever  met  with  a  case  of  ngnc   iu  s  the  summit  of  the  neck  to  its  ba«r,  eight  to 

miner,  or  streamer,  which  could,  with  any  ten  lines.    The  diameten  of  the  orifice  (m 

degree   of   probability,    be    attributed    tc  imcx)  seldom  exceed  fivm  one  to  twolinca. 

cantes  immediately  connected  with  the  oc-  However,  tbU  general  description  adntii«</ 

cupation  of  such  persons.     And  this   is  a  some  exceptions,  thus,  twenty-nine  young 

curioua  and  important  fact,  as  proving,  in  uniin;iregnBteil  women  weie  examined  with 

a  very  decided  maimer,  that  neither  Impuic  the  tpccutum, and  ofthese,  seven  wen:  found 


mply,  nor  wet.  nor  the  aiternaiion  ol  pxuepiional,  the  neck  In  four  caaea  being 

cold  asd  heat,  nor  all  these  combined,  can  ^'Oluniinous,  and  in  three  nearly  flattened. 

give  rise  to  fevers  of  this  tyjic.    A  slrcan.cr  In  two  cases  the  os  lincK,  instead  of  being 

is  a  mr/aee- miner,  who  searches  for  tin  ore  i-ound  or  triangular,  was  nearly  linear,  but 

in  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys,  an<l  on  the  ibe  slit  did  not  exceed  one  to  two  lines  in 

banks  and  in  ihu  channel*  of  the  numerous  breadth.    The  subject's  age  seem*  to  hare 

tfTMPu  of  the  district.     His  employment  no  inQueuce  on  the  dimeniiona  of  the  neck 
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tt  th*  niatai;  on  the  antnrf,  tlie  tarm  wmi  no  flnid  fn  iti  mc,  bat  the  diitcutlon 
and  tiH  of  tba  neck  we  U  once  inflaeDccd  wu  produceil  by  the  bvut,  which  wu  con- 
fcjr  one  or  more  prcgn»nciea.  It  i»  more  lidenbly  enlarged,  kwI  vlherenton  all  liilri 
brg^and  more orleM flatnaed  in  «ucb  a  to  the  Hbrou*  iac,by  the  medium  of  atemi- 
way,  thatUie  dlameten  of  the  bate  alwsyi  cartiUginoui  membrane  about  an  Inch  In 
exceed  the  degreeof  projection  of  the  neck  tbickne«*.  The  heart  meatured  Ave  Inchce 
inta  the  raglna.  Itt  namellateJ  ihape  it  at  the  baae ;  iti  length  wai  lix  inchet  and  a 
loit,  and  the  oriBce  almoat  alwayi  auumei  bair.  It  wai  loft  in  tissue,  and  flattened  by 
the  linear  form.  The  length  raricn  from  the  effect*  of  it*  weiirhi.  Thii  rematliaMe 
thtee  lines  to  lix  or  eight,  or  eren  twelve,  volume  ilepended  chiefly  on  the  dilatation 
The  tranivene  diameter  ia  usually  itraight,  of  its  csvitiea.  the  walli  of  which  were  by- 
bat  in  lome  caiei  linuoiii  and  irreiiular.  pertrophied.  The  internal  membrane,  and 
The  gtmter  or  lei*  number  of  children  ihe  different  valve*  and  oriflce*,  were  in  a 
which  K  woman  may  have  home,  doe*  not   normal  ttate. 

make  mach  difference  in  the  orifice ;  how-  M.  Beau  deicribe*  four  other  caae*  of  a 
ever,  wa  may  afflrm  that  the  neck  become*  ■tmilar  nature ;  all  pieiented  more  or  le«a 
laife,  and  the  <m  tincn  widened,  in  propor-  considerable  active  rlilatation  of  the  heart, 
tlon  ta  the  namlier  of  labours,  but  thia  rule  coinciding  with  extensive  adheaions  between 
uhniuof  mimeroui  exccptionl.  that  organ  and  the  pericanliain  ;  he  there- 

Amongtt  ^hty-thr«e  women  examined  fo™  "k«,  whether  the  augmenUtion  of  the 
witb  the  ipeenlum  by  the  author,  t,\x  hap-  heart',  volume  does  not  in  tlie»e  case*  de- 
pened  to  he  pregnant;  the  detail*  of  three  P^™  °"  '5"  ■""""'"""o"  of  the  peri- 
iraae*  only  were  preserved  ;  in  these  three  cirdium,  and  resolves  the  question  afflrtna. 
:a*ei  the  neck  of  the  uterus  wa*  more  or  t'^ely'  But  how  does  iDflammBtion  of  the 
leal  Tolominons  and  soft ;  thelipi  of  the  o*  fibrou*  sac  produce  active  dilatation  of  the 
tlncKtnmidi  in  two  of  them  the  oriflce  was  heart?  M.  Besu  think*  thi*  may  be  ei- 
10  dilauble  aa  to  admit  the  end  of  a  lai^  plained  in  the  following  manner :  -  In  the 
Imufa.  ThI*  latter  circumitanca  ia  [he  commencement  of  the  disease  the  peri- 
aum  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  wa*  not  found  eardium  is  distended  by  a  fltiiil,  which  at  a 
in  a  single  cue  amonRSt  the  remsiniog  '■'"  pc"<«i  "  converted  inio  a  false  mem- 
WTSnty-ieven  nnimpregnat^d  women.  Iiraae,  uniting  the  two  opposite  lerou*  iur- 

The  foregoing  observations  of  M.  Marc-  1*=^'.*  '"'"fe  arises  a  double  movement  of 
I'Espine  ^  founded  on  the  result,  of  130  '^^'.""''  ^'^'^'^l'"^  ""  ""^  side  upon  thepen- 
:«J.  in  which  the  speculun,  wa.  regulariy  ^"''"""'  ""  '"«  "'"^^  "J"","'*  '"»"''"''' 
M-ployed  aa  a  means  of  exploration  ;  the  J  *  '"ovement  wb.ch  >,  also  favoured  by  tbo 
iffiTrdmatier of  considerable  intcrwJ.  and  "^^^^y  "*."■"  "■">  ''^sen'  '° '^PP™«=h 
leierre  to  be  compared  with  future  im-e,-  S"f  ,,^"  "P  'to  vacuum  left  hy  he  absorbed 
igation*.  The  tnueher  alono  is  qiiile  In-  ?,",'''';  Ji""  ,  ""  '" ,"  ?  °'f '"^,^,''"'1 " 
r^Scient  to  clear  up  many  of  the  questions,  "f'^S'^  ^l''^";^  ""  «."  ""'^».  ^"^  .  '";,=''5«- 
^her  medico-le^l,  o/  .imply  medical  -"<•">  ""^Y^^'j;  u'"v^™I ;  -^U.le  tl,e  by- 
^t  may  present^them.elves  J.non  this  ^  ^^u  ^^^-^l^.  tl-%  "^^^^^ 
«int,  and  the  .cience  is  indehteil  to  the  i„ffi^i^„,  m„.cular  force  to  propel  the  in- 
creased  quantity  of  blood,  and,  at  the  lane 
time,  overcome  the  absiacles  presented  bj 
the  pieudo  membranous  adhesions, 
viTB  On  seaichingthe  work*  more  particularly 
dedicated  to  disease*  of  the  heart,  the  author 
of  the  memnir  now  before  u*  ha*  a**emUed 
Gh>.— On  the  2nd  of  July,  18.14,  a  woman,  thirty-five  cases  of  complete  ailhe.lon  of  the 
Iwty-two  years  nf  age,  was  brought  to  the  pcricantium,  coinciding  with  aciivo  ililata- 
3ifU»l  Xeeier,  with  evident  symptom*  ol  tion,  while  the  same  works  furnish  only 
lericarditit— vii.  extreme  dys])niea,  smal  eigl.t  caiei  in  which  compiete  adherence 
RVgnlar  poise,  fainting,  pn1pitalion^  se-  «»*  not  a<tend«d  with  a  change  in  the 
rare  pain  over  the  precordial  region,  with    heart's  volume. 

natlly  extending  over  a  large  snrfncc;  th<  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
liaeaae  commenced  on  the  17th  of  June,  h\  writers  ondiscasesof  the  hcait  have  touched 
1  audden  pain  in  the  side  and  drspntea.  ujion  tlic  |Hjs>ihility  of  active  dilatation  be- 
Snrintc  the  flr*t  «etk  afiei  her  adniia-inn  mg  produced  by  adhesion*  of  the  central 
Dto  the  hoapiial.  the  .ympiom.  were  re-  ciiculnting  organ  to  its  filiious  envelope, 
ieved  by  anti phlogistic  measures,  hut  tl  e  Corvicart  mcrdy  notice*  the  coincideme, 
latient  was  seiied  with  a  double  pleurisy,  without  any  idea  of  connecting  tbi*e  two 
md  died  on  the  12lh  of  July.  'ircunislKncc*  aa  cause  and  eReit^  »nd  M. 

On  examining  ihe  cavity  of  ihe  chest  Ihi  Rouilluud  contidei*  the  hypeitTO|iby  rather 
micardium  whs  found cnnsideralily  dila'ed  i'  pmduccd  hy  extenilon  uf  (he  iiinamma- 
ladcoirraiMHideil  withexai'tnes)  to(hcs|>ac(  tion  to  Ibe  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
vcnpied  by  tiiedull  wand  during  life.  There    However,  Haller  {Ptfihl.t.  I,  p.  289)  dtt- 
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tinctly  mentions  these  adhesions  as  a  cause 
of  dilatation.  **  Inde  (says  the  great  pby- 
siologiit)  in  plaribus  esemplis  peramplum 
cwr/uii  eui  periemrdium  eomuitum  euet.  * 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  the  eflfect 
of  adhesion  to  the  pericardium,  differs  from 
other  hypertrophies  by  the  following  ana- 
tomical characters. 

Ist.  The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  in 
general;  that  is  to  say  though  the  different 
caTities  are  enlarged  and  their  walls  thick- 
ened, there  is  no  change  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  capacity  between  one  part  and 
another ;  the  change  affects  all  the  cavities 
in  an  equal  proportion.  In  active  hyper- 
trophy from  contraction  of  an  orifice,  the 
hypertrophy  generally  is  confined  to  the 
cavity  immediately  behind  the  contraction. 

2nd.  The  heart  is  soft  and  flaccid.  This 
depends  partly  on  its  great  dilatation,  and 
parUy  probably  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  hypertrophy  is  formed.  In  other  hy- 
pertrophies the  tissue  of  the  heart  is  firm 
and  compact. 

3rd.  The  heart  occupies  its  normal  poei* 
tion,  gently  inclined  from  right  to  left. 
This  also  is  peculiar  to  cases  of  hypertrophy 
from  adhesions :  in  other  forms  the  heart  is 
placed  in  a  very  oblique  position,  nearly  ly- 
ing on  the  diaphragm. 

These  are  the  principal  points  which  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  hypertrophy  described 
by  the  author  from  all  others.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of 
this  form  of  the  disease,  we  must  wait  un- 
til further  researches  throw  tnore  li^ht  upon 
a  subject  which  is  here  merely  prcaented  to 
the  consideration  of  future  observers. 

5.   ABSORPTION   or   mi    PLACSNTA. 

The  obti^t  of  this  rather  long  memoir  is 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  the  retained  pla- 
centa being  a>>sorbe(l  without  the  prodnc 
tion  of  any  accident;  a  fact  doubted  by 
many  accoucheurs  and  chicfiy  combated 
by  Affadame  Boivin. 

The  author  cites  several  cases  from 
Nagele,  Solomon,  and  Gabillot,  and  details 
one  which  occurred  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1834,  in  the  new  hospital  for  mid- 
wifery, established  opposite  the  school  of 
medicine.  An  alarming  hemnn  hage  coming 
on  after  delivery,  necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion c:f  the  hand  for  the  extraction  of  the 
placenta;  but  this  latter  body  adhered  to 
firmly  to  the  uteius  that  M.  Dubois  was 
able  to  extract  only  a  portion:  this  manucu- 
vre  stopped  the  bleeding  fur  a  short  time, 
after  which  it  returned  as  violently  as  before; 
the  hand  was  again  introduced  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  placenta  picked  away : 
the  bleeding  now  ceased ;  but  a  second  re- 
lapse rendered  it  again  necessarry  to  pass 
the  hand  into  the  uterus;  the  poition  of 
placenta  however  which  remained  in  spite 
of  the«e  repeated  efforta  to  remove  it,  was 


oonaiderable.  For  the  llrtfc  Ibw  dsft  no  m* 
pleasant  symptom  cxscorred  i  but  on  tba  7ih 
day  a  large  clot  of  Uood  came  awa^  and 
was  followed  by  b«morrfaago«  aotBoientlf 
violent  to  bring  on  fainting.  On  the  !Hk 
day,  repetition  of  the  hemorrhage^  which 
was  less  violent  and  soon  subdued.  Fk'om 
this  time  no  accident  presented  itself^  and 
the  woman  soon  left  the  hospital  welL 
During  her  stay  the  case  was  observed  by 
M.  Dubois  with  the  greatest  care;  the  linen 
examined  every  day;  the  clots  of  blood 
washed  and  dissolved  in  water,  bat  no  trace 
of  placenta  or  organised  substance  could  be 
discovered.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to 
admit,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  aeversl 
celebrated  accoucheurs,  that  in  certain  cases, 
rare  indeed,  a  portion  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  placenta  is  capid>le  of  being  ab- 
sorbed. 

6.  PHLVBiTis  Arran  DBUVcnr. 

Uterine  phlebitis  occurring  immediately 
after  delivery,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
forms  of  what  is  commonly  termed  puerpe- 
ral fever,  is  a  disease  of  a  very  fiital  nature^ 
and  physicians  have  but  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  determining  by  examination  of 
the  dead  body  by  what  process  nature  effects 
a  cure  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  re- 
sult is  not  immediately  fatal.  The  following 
resume  of  M.  Duplay*s  observations  npon 
this  point  are  therefore  interesting,  inas- 
much as  the  author  proves  that  when  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  are  inflamed  and  sup- 
purate, a  cure  may  talce  place  by  obliteration 
of  the  diseased  vessel.  The  following  casc^ 
which  we  abridge,  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  proposition  Just  advattced  :— 

Cate.  —  3.  D.,  19  years  of  age,  of  good 
constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  de- 
livered on  the  Ist  of  March,  after  a  labour 
of  two  hours*  duration.  The  birth  of  the 
child  was  complicated  by  no  accident.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  the  patient  experienced 
some  piin  in  the  iliac  fossse,  accom|ianied 
with  quickness  of  the  pulse;  twenty  leeches 
were  at  once  applied,  and  repeated  again  for 
the  two  following  days.  This  treatment 
hrougbt  down  the  fever  and  renioved  all 
local  pain;  but diarrhcea  with  tenesmus  now 
set  in,  with  marks  of  chronic  enteritis,  and 
the  patient  sank  on  the  40th  day  after  la- 
bour. On  examining  the  body,  several  ul- 
cerations were  discovered  in  the  great  In- 
ti  stine» ;  the  uterus  was  nearly  of  its  nor- 
mal size ;  its  ti«sue  was  normki ;  the  inner 
surface  rosy  and  free  from  alteratit:n.  At 
thri*e  different  points  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus,  near  the 
origin  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  were  per- 
ceived, ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the 
uterus,  several  small  tubes  of  a  grayi^h-yd- 
low  colour.    On  examining  tbM  cylindert 
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vith  csre,  they  were  fSoand  to  consiit  of  the 
iterine  veins,  encloting  in  their  interior  a 
cind  of  concrete  put,  nearlv  lolid,  and  or- 
;ai|iKed.  Thiipscudo-memDranousproduc- 
ion  adhered  closely  to  the  parictes  of  the 
'easels  whose  cavity  ft  filled  up.  The  right 
»vary  was  atrophied ;  the  left  also  very  thin ; 
»ut  their  tissue  seemed  normal.  The  other 
•rgans  presented  nothing  remarkable. 

M.  Duplay  gives  the  history  of  two  other 
uses  of  uterine  phlebitis,  in  which  the  me- 
rhanism  producing  the  cure  of  this  affection 
vas  very  evident.  In  all  the  three  the 
imaller  venous  trunks  were  completely 
flocked  up  by  a  pseudo-membranous  forma- 
ion,  and  the  transmission  of  pus  to  the 
neater  vessels  thus  prevented.  These  facts 
nust  induce  us  to  modify  our  prognosis  of  a 
nalady  which  seemed  by  its  nature  incura- 
tie.  The  first  case,  moreover,  demonstrates 
hat  traces  of  the  disease  may  be  detected 
ri  the  venous  branches  even  two  months 
iftcr  cure. 


!>i««a«(f  of  tht  UteruM ;  from  the  Clinical 
Ledum  delivered  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pifie, 
by  M.  LisrmAKc.  Collected  by  his  In- 
terne H.  Pauly.  Paris,  Bailliere,  1836. 
8vo.,  pp.  536. 

!'bb  reputation  which  M.  Lispranc  enjoys 
M  a  surgeon  is  very  high,  not  only  in  France 
lut  in  Europe.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  his 
•wn  opinions  of  himself,  the  mantle  of  Du- 
oytren  has  fallen  on  his  sltoulders.  He  has 
Iso  acquired  an  immense  reputation,  and 
»'hat  is  better  for  him  personally,  un  extcn- 
ive  practice,  in  diseases  of  the  uterus,  upon 
.'hicfa  for  several  years  ho  has  professed 
ome  very  ingenious  and  novel  ideas.  Wc 
ave  already  placed  our  readers  in  posses- 
ion of  M.  Lisfranc*s  lectures  on  diseases  of 
tie  uterus,  which  were  collected  by  M. 
'anly  with  his  consent,  and  published  under 
is  inspection  in  the  Gazette  Medicate  for 
be  year  1834.  The  work  now  before  us  is 
itle  more  than  a  reproduction  of  those 
ictures;  it  is,  however,  much  more  com- 
lete,  more  methodical,  aiid  contains  seve- 
il  details  of  an  intercitting  nature,  which 
tie  limits  of  a  peiiodical  journal  necessarily 
scluded  from  the  lectures  as  originally  pub- 
shed.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  mat- 
IT  which  we  have  so  far  already  produced, 
re  shall  first  merely  enumerate  briefly 
tie  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us, 
nd  then  take  up  the  consideration  of  a 
hapter  which  M.  Pauly  has  interposed  in 
ht  body  of  the  work,  and  in  which  we  find 


matter  closely  touching,  not  only  a  point  of 
high  surgical  interest,  but  the  honour  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  memben  of 
our  profession. 

The  •<  Lectures  on  Dbeases  of  the  Uttnu  " 
are  divided  into  four  parts. 

In  the  >?rf/,  M.  Lisfranc  ezaminei  the 
surgical  anatomy  of  the  reproductive  organs 
in  the  female,  and  their  principal  anomalieit 
and  then  describes  various  means  of  explo« 
ration  to  be  employed  when  those  organs 
are  diseosefl,  laying,  of  course,  considerable 
stress  on  the  toucher  and  the  speculum. 
This  first  part  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it 
contains  several  points  of  anatomy  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  the  result 
of  M.  Lisfranc's  extensive  experience  in  the 
exploration  of  the  internal  genital  organs  of 
the  female.  In  the  eeeand  part,  the  author 
gives  a  general  history  of  uterine  disease* 
The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  uterus  is 
treated  in  a  brief,  but  masterly  manner; 
next  follows  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
causes  which  produce  uterine  disease ;  as, 
for  example,  the  influence  of  age,  of  habita- 
tion, copulation,  labour,  abortion,  the  cri- 
tical age,  suppressed  evacuations,  heredi- 
tary tendencies,  &c. 

To  a  discussion  of  the  causes  follows  natu- 
rally a  description  of  the  symptoms,  prog« 
nosis,  and  termination  of  uterine  diseases  m 
general,  with  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  various  methods  of  treatment  employed 
to  combat  them. 

The  whole  of  this  part  contains  a  variety 
of  original  observations,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

In  the  third  part,  M.  Lisfranc  examines 
menstruation ;  this  includes  uterine  hemor- 
rhages independent  of  pregnancy,  and  ter« 
iitinates  with  some  considerations  on  chlo- 
rosis, &c. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  part  com- 
prehends diseases  of  the  uterus,  attended 
with  organic  lesion,  inflammation,  &c. 

In  the  several  chapters  contained  under 
this  division  of  the  work,  M.  Lisfranc  treats 
of  subinflammation  of  the  uterus ;  engorge- 
fncnts  of  various  species,  including,  lst« 
Simple  hypertrophy ;  2nd,  Hypertrophy 
with  white  induration ;  3rd.  SciiThous  en* 
gcrgement;  4th.  Tubercular  induration, 
eruptions,  and  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  tho 
uterus,  with  remarks  on  the  potential  cau- 
tery, which  he  often  employs  in  these  dis- 
Having  described  cancerousi  fuBp 
2  M2 
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gons,  and  other  ezcretcancei,  taking  their 
origin  from  the  os  Qteri»  M.  Llifranc  takes 
up  the  great  qnettion  of  anpatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus ;  and,  finally,  terminates 
with  poljrpi  and  other  foreign  bodies  situa- 
ted in  the  body  of  the  organ.  So  far  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  of  an  unqualified  nature 
to  bestow  on  the  labours  of  M.  Lisfranc, 
toch  as  we  find  them  detailed  by  M.  Pauly. 
We  can  speak  from  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the 
opinions  of  that  surgeon  have  been  repro- 
dnoed;  the  matter  is  almost  all  original; 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  observation, 
and  experiment.  But  we  have  another 
task,  of  a  painful  nature,  which  our  duty,  as 
an  independent  journalist,  compels  to  ful- 
fil. We  have  already  mentioned,  that  in 
addition  to  the  "  lectures/'  properly  so 
called,  M.  Fauly  has  given  a  long  chapter 
(exclusively  his  own),  entitled,  "  Apprecia- 
tion of  Resection  of  the  Os  Uteri,  in  a  Thera- 
peutic point  of  view.*'  Thin  chapter  con- 
tains several  g^ve  accusations  against  M 
Lisfranc,  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
appreciate  with  the  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality of  a  disinterested  reviewer.  M.  Lls- 
fr«nc's  lectures  have  now  been  in  our  hands 
for  several  weeks,  but  wc  have  avoided  tak- 
ing notice  of  the  work,  in  the  hope  that  M. 
lisfranc  would  make  some  public  answer  to 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
late  interne  and  demonstrator;  no  such 
answer  has  appeared,  and  we  feel  the  more 
bound  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
details,  because  not  a  single  French  medical 
Journal  has  as  yet  taken  notice  of  the  heavy 
accusation  against  the  moral  character  of 
the  surgeon  of  La  Pitii.  Our  readers  are 
already  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  am- 
putation of  the  uterus,  so  often  tried  and 
abandoned  by  some  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
Europe,  was,  as  it  were,  reinstated  in  the 
domain  of  surgery,  by  the  brilliant  tiuccess 
of  M-  Lisfranc'd  operations  at  the  Hospital 
of  La  Piti^.  The  method  pursued  by  M. 
Lisfranc  was  described,  with  all  its  details,  in 
a  pa|>er  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  2nd  ov  June  1834.  In  this  document, 
M.  Lisfranc  formally  declared,  that  of  !)9 
cases  of  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  he  cured  84 ;  a  proportion  which 
places  this  operation  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  if  the  results  of  the  cases  were  reall) 
such  as  M.  Lisfranc  has  represented  them  to 
bt.    Fortunately,  M.  Pauly,  through  whose 


hands  all  of  M.  litfraac'a  docmnentt  pasted, 
finds  himself  compelled  to  deny,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  the  truth  of  ^is  assertion, 
and  he  proves,  not  only  that  M.  Lisfranc  has 
falsified  the  facts  in  a  most  grots  and  shame- 
ful manner,  but  has  painted  the  principal 
circumstances  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion, its  consequences,  accidents,  and  ter- 
mination, in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  deceive  his  fellow  practitionen, 
and  injure  humanity,  by  describing  the  ope- 
ration as  little  dangerous,  and  almott  al- 
ways successful,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
contrary.  These  are  grave  charges  against 
any  man  of  honour.  Had  .they  been  sup- 
ported on  less  convincing  evidence  than 
M.  Pauly  has  adduced,  or  had  M.  Liafranc 
made  the  slightest  attempt  at  repelling  the 
proof9  contained  in  the  long  article  now 
before  us,  we  should  willingly  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  the  question^  for  we  de- 
rive no  pleasure  from  exposing  to  the  public 
view  conduct  in  one  whom  we  had  hitherto 
had  so  much  reason  to  respect,  which  muit 
not  only  overwhelm  the  guilty  individoil 
with  shame,  but,  from  the  high  rank  he 
unfortunately  fills,  throw  a  certain  degree 
of  reflected  odium  on  the  profeaaion  at  large. 

The  conduct  of  M.  Pauly  in  exposing  tbe 
malversations  of  his  patron  and  master,  has 
been  very  severely  criticised  by  professions! 
men  on  the  other  (the  French)  side  of  the 
water.  They  charge  him  with  ingratitude, 
envy,  &c.  Wc  cannot  join  in  this  opinion. 
In  a  question  which  is  purely  scientific,  all 
considerations  of  a  nature  purely  individosl 
or  private  should  be  laid  aside,  and  we 
think  M.  Pauly  richly  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  professional  men  in  braving  the  in- 
dignation, calumny,  and  revenge,  of  the 
powers  that  be,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  he  has  done,  by  proving  **  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,"  connected  with 
amputation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  But 
let  us  come  to  facts. 

The  main  points  of  M.  Lisfranc's  celebra- 
ted memoir  to  the  Institute,  when  candidate 
for  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  great  enemy 
Dupuytren,  were,  Ist.—In  99 cases, 84  cures, 
15  deaths;  2nd.  Absence  of  dangerous  he- 
morrhage after  this  redoubtable  operation ; 
"  mt  a  tingle  patient  (said  M.  Lisfranc)  died 
of  secondarii  hemorrhage.** 

In  answer  to  the  above  propositions,  M. 
Pauly  distinctly  proves,  by  a  reference  to 
published  documents,  a  tcni]ni]oot  ezami- 
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nfttkm  of  pspen  now  in  hit  potteuion, 
and  inquiries  made  at  tlie  homet  of  indivi- 
duals operaled  on  in  town,  and  reputed 
to  be  cured  by  M.  Lisfranc, 

let.  That  instead  of  99  operations  per- 
fonned  up  to  the  2nd  of  June  1834,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detennine  the  existence  of  more 
than  53  operations  up  to  the  1st  January 
1836. 

2nd.  That  of  various  patients  operated  on 
in  the  Hospital  of  La  Pitie  before  his  time,  it 
is  impossible  to  recover  any  positive  details. 
3rd.  Of  19  patients  operated  upon  in  town 
(vAoft  iNBM»  mut  addrt99t9  M.  Pauly  gives 
in  full),  only  one  has  received  any  benefit 
from  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
4  th.  (^  these  nineteen  cases /oitr  died 
within  twmiip'/tmr  houn  after  the  operation, 
and  twehe  of  an  immediate  relapse.    In  ttco 
other  caaea  the  disease  was  only  partially 
extirpated,  and  marched  with  increased  ac- 
tivity after  the  operation. 

5.  Of  9  patients  operated  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  Puuly,  with  whom  he  passed 
the  first  twenty -four  hours  as  attendant  in 
case  of  accidents,  tir  were  attacked  with 
violent  hemorrhage,  and  of  these  six  thrtt 
died  within  twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  in 
28  cases,  where  the  results  of  this  operation 
ware  ascertained  in  all  their  details  by  M. 
Ptoly,  no  less  than  nineteen  perished  almost 
immediately  after  the  operation. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  a  word  in 
explanation,  to  the  above  facts ;  they  speak 
for  themselves,  and  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine at  one  and  the  same  time  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  M.  Lisfranc's  operation,  and 
the  moral  reputation  of  its  author.  Wc 
cannot  conclude,  however,  without  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  severe  lesson  which  M. 
Lisfranc  has  thus  received  may  not  be  lost 
as  an  example.  Without  scientific  integ- 
rity, the  medical  man,  however  high  his  re- 
putation, however  varied  his  talents,  is  but 
a  despicable  charlatan,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  nourishing  his  own  amour  propre,  or,  with 
still  more  culpable  designs,  dresses  up  false- 
hood in  the  guise  of  truth,  and,  like  the 
avaricious  wrecker,  lights  up  a  lying  beacon, 
regardless  how  many  human  lives  may  be 
sacrificed,  provided  he  and  he  alone,  enjoys 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  destruction  oi 
his  fiellow  creatures.  But,  happily,  justice. 
though  somewhat  lame,  sooner  or  latej 
teaches  the  guilty,  and  society  benefits  b> 
the  example  made  of  the  culprit.  . 
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London,  Saturday,  July  16, 1836. 
Thx  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pmo- 
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held   at   Manchester  on   Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  the  20th  and  21st  instant. 
Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  assemblage  will  be  in  ac« 
cordance  with  the  respectability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  powerful  association,  and  that 
the  opportunity  will  be  embraced,  of  inti- 
mating to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters in  particular,  the  opinions  which  are 
entertained  by  the  medical  practitioners  of 
England,  relative  to  the  new  contract  and 
club   system,  which    is    so    strongly  and 
shamefully  patronized  by  the  Board  of  Poor* 
Law  Commissioners.    A  more  fiivourable 
occasion  for  a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of 
the  medical  body  could  not  be  ofi^ered,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  seised  with 
avidity,  and  applied  to  a  noble  purpose.  The 
existing  system  in  the  Unions,  whether  it 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  medi- 
cal contracts,  or  in  relation  to  the  Pinnt 
HuMBUo  Clubs,  is  so  thoroughly  repug- 
nant to   the  satisfaction   of  those   daims 
which  the  necessitous  poor  have  a  right  in 
the  hour  of  sickness   to    enforce  against 
■heir  wealthy   and    fortunate  neighbours, 
that  it  cannot  be  sanctioned  except  by  men 
whose  better  feelings  have  been  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  cold-blooded  calculations 
A'hich  have  been  inculcated  by  the  modem 
principles  of  political  economy. 

Tn  addition  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
contract  and  club  systems,  as  they  have  been 
promoted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pour-law 
Commissioners,  the  Association  should  de« 
nounce  in  no  measured  terms  the  conduct 
of  those  practitioners  who,  by  consenting  to 
become  the  rea  ly  agents  and  pliant  tools  of 
the  Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Guardians, 
have  contributed  towardt  bringing  fhe  pro- 
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fetsion  into  disrespect,  and  have  aided  the 
schemes  of  persons  who  apparently  design 
to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the  most  suf- 
fering  portion   of  the   community.     The 
Provincial    Medical   Association   of 
England  must  speak  out  boldly  and  un« 
liatitatiDgly  on  these  distressing  and  annoy- 
ing subjects.    A  short  seiies  of  resolutions, 
•ttting  forth,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Coninons,  energetioally   and  tersely,  the 
grievances  which  now  operate  on  the  poor 
M  well  as  the  profession,  and  praying  that  a 
oommittoe  of  the  House  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioners,  would  produce  an  admirable 
^tct.    The  beneficial  results  would  also  he 
accelerated  in  their  progress  and  increased 
in  their  number  if  the  petition  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  Lord  John  Russell,  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, under  wh  ose  authority  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  exercise  their  functions ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  members  of  the  As- 
iociatioii  were  to  exert  themselves  indi- 
▼•dually  with  such  members  of  Parliament 
at  they  happen  to  know,  and  entreat  of  them 
to  attend  in  their  places  for   the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  statements  in  the  petition, 
as  well  as  the  request  of  the  Association  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committer 
OP  Inquirt  into  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
plying medical  aid  to  the  poor  in  the  hour 
of  need.    If  there  should  bo  any  persons  of 
influence  or  character  at  the  meeting  of  the 
AsaocUtiou,  who   should   recouimend  the 
assembly  to  remain  tileni  on  the  tuiject,—to 
r%frain  JroM  peiitioning^^  or  to  intrust  the 
petition  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of 
the  Secretary  qf  State  /or   the  Home  De- 
pmrtment,  let  that  person,  whoever  he  may 
hi*  state  his  opinions  openly— in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Association  -  and  not  covertly, 
sneakingly,    and    in  private*     Dishonesty 
alone  can  advise  concealment   in  such  ft 
cause  as  that  which  the  members  of  the 
profession  are  called  upon  to  advocate.    If 
tliat  fell   monster,  the    selv-suppoeting 
HVMBVQ,  be  not  skyed  /orthwitk,  all  that 
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is  respectable  or  useful  in  the  ]H*ofession 
will  assuredly  sink  beneath  its  withering 
and  destructive  influence. 

An  advertisement  of  the  meeting  next 
week,  and  an  announcement  of  the  general 
course  of  proceeding  at  liianchester,  hav- 
ing appeared  on  the  cover  of  this  Journal, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  to  those 
gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  attend,  any 
information  on  the  subject  which  is  not  al- 
ready within  their  reach.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  a  printed  document  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Bath, 
for  insertion  or  notice  in  our  odinnDs, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Assodatioo,  and 
prefaced  by  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  members  of  the  Council  residing 
in  Bath  having  met  on  the  20tti  of  June 
1836,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
posed junction  with  the  Eastern  Provtncisl 
Association, — and  again,  by  a^i^amment, 
on  the  4th  of  July, — immiroously  resolved, 
that  the  following  expression  of  their  mt- 
ture  and  deliberate  opinions  on  this  sulgoct 
should  be  transmitted  t6  the  Central 
Council." 

Having  examined  the  contents  of  this 
document  with  that  degree  of  care  whicli 
the  importance  of  the  subject  merits,  vc 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  con- 
cur fully  in  the  whole  of  the  decisions,  and 
with  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, of  the  members  of  the  Council  re- 
siding in  Bath.  In  making  this  acknow- 
ledgment, however,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  Provincial  Medical 
Association,  as  a  national  institution, 
would  work  more  effectively  for  the  great 
objects  which  its  promoters  iMve  in  view,  if 
it  were  to  be  compounded  of  Countt  As- 
sociations, the  members  of  which  were  to 
assemble  and  act  once  in  every  two  or 
three  months,  for  the  discusssion  and  regu- 
lation of  the  medical  polity  of  the  district, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rtcogniseil 
principles  of  the  parent  national  uistitotiim. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  minds  of  s 
greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession would  be  actively  engaged  in  those 
leading  pursuit  which  relate  to  the  establish' 
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ment  of  an  improred  lyttem  of  medical 
gOTemmeiit  in  tiiis  eoontry,  and  they  would, 
oonaeqnentljr,  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
anb)ect,  and,  bj  penereranoe  and  invettiga- 
tion,  acquire  tnch  an  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  each  liabite  of  buiineu,  ai  oommittee- 
men,  ae  wonld  prodnee,  within  a  verjr  short 
period,  a  council  of  the  Grand  Association, 
the  members  of  which  could  not  easily  be 
anrpassed  for  industry,  energy,  or  intelli- 
gence. 

Had  we  been  able  to  afford  room  for  the 
document  ^is  week,  it  should  have  had  a 
place  in  our  cohimns,  but  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  paper  will  be  freely  circulated 
in  Mancbetter,  we  may  regret  the  less  our 
inability  to  publish  it. 


A  PiTiTiON  from  the  surgeons  of  Ando- 
rer,  complaining  that  a  person  now  prac- 
tising in  that  town,  named  William  Wood 
BaADSHAW,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons 
by  fraudulent  means,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  evening. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  is  subjoined.  In  the 
next  Lancet  a  statement  of  the  case,  as  it 
was  given  in  the  House,  will  be  related,  at 
some  length,  together  with  the  reply  of  Sir 
FmsDERicK  Pollock  to  the  allegations  of 
the  petitioners.  As  this  inquiry  has  com- 
menced, it  cannot  now  be  closed  until  it  has 
undergone  the  fullest  investigation.  Pri- 
vately, we  have,  and  can  have,  no  feelings 
<m  the  subject ;  but  on  public  grounds,  in- 
TDlring,  as  it  does  involve,  a  consideration 
of  every  principle  connected  with  the  oerti- 
llcatc  system  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it 
obvkmsly  becomes  a  question  of  paramount 
importance.  As  suspicion  is  thus  attached 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Wm.  Wooo 
Bka  PSHAW,  justice  towards  that  indivi- 
dnal  demands  that  the  investigation  should 
not  be  smothered.  We  set  out,  then,  by 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Beadshaw  himself.  When 
was  it  that  he  attended,  during  a  period  of 
one  year,  the  Weitmiruter  flotpital  ?    When 
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was  it  that  ho  attended,  accordiag  to  the 
regulations  of  the  College,  during  two  ses- 
sions, each  extending  from  October  to  Hay, 

lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology?  And 
by  whom  was  it  that  his  certificates  were 
signed }  A  prompt  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions may  have  the  effect  of  relieving  Mr. 
BaAOSHAW  from  an  unjust  and  cruel  im- 
putation, and  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  n<>glect  of  their  duty  towards 
Uiose  members  of  the  Institution  who  liave 
obtahied  their  diplomas  by  straight-fbrward 
honourable  means  :•— 

PETITION 

OF 


SURGEONS  OP  ANDOTER  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

**  7b  /As  HtmowrahU  trb  CoMMOna  nf  ike 
United  Kingdcm  qf  Oreat  BHtam  mtd 
TrHandt  in  PwlUtmtnt  agiembledf 

**  The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
surgeons  of  Andover  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
showeth, 

"  That  by  the  Charter  of  his  most  graclons 
Majesty  George  the  Third,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London  was  incorporated  for 
the  advancement  of  surgery,  and  for  the  ex- 
amination of  surgeons,  with  the  power  of 
granting  them  a  diploma,  attesting  their 
ability  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and 
science  of  surgery.  Your  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  represent  that  the  examiners  of  the 
College  require  from  each  candidate  pre- 
vious to  his  being  deemed  eligible  for  ex- 
amination, certificates  of  his  having  attend- 
ed certain  courses  of  lectures,  or  two  years' 
hospital  practice  in  the  country,  with  six 
months'  attendance  at  an  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, before  he  is  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion for  his  diploma;  and  your  petitioners 
hex  leave  further  to  add,  that  there  is  an 
existing  by-law  of  the  said  College  to  this 
effect,  '  That  should  any  candidate  obtain 
his  diploma  by  fraud,  forged  certificates,  or 
by  any  fraudulent  means,  that  his  name  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  members.' 

"  Your  petitioners  allege,  that  a  person 
of  the  name  of  William  Wood  Bradshaw  is 
now  practising  in  the  town  of  Andover,  at 
a  surgeon,  having  obtained  his  diploma  from 
the  College  by  fraudulent  certificates,  which 
your  petitioners  are  enabled  to  prove  at  the 
bar  of  your  Honourable  House ;  that  during 
the  time  which  his  certificates  testify  that 
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he  WM  employed  in  attending  lectures  and 
hospital  practice  in  London,  he  was,  in 
reality,  engaged  as  an  apprentice,  vith  Dr. 
Tievor  Morris,  of  Chepstow,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  and  did  not  visit  Loudon  for 
some  years  afterwards,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  period  of  two  or  three  months.  Im* 
mediately  afterwards  he  returned  with  his 
diploma. 

**  Your  petitioners  submit  to  your  Honour- 
able House,  that  although  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible, yet  that  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the 
CouncU  of  the  said  College  of  Surgeons  have 
refu:ied  to  take  any  proceedings  in  this  case 
although  affidavits  have  been  presented  to 
them  to  prove  that  the  said  William  Wood 
Bradshaw  never  attended  one  lecture  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  his  certificates  bear 
date,  and  that  he  did  not  visit  London  for 
tome  years  afterwards,  and  then  for  two  or 
three  months  only.  Your  petitioners  sub- 
mit to  your  Honourable  House,  that  the 
College  was  established  to  promote  medical 
•dence,  and  discharge  and  accomplish  great 
and  highly-beneficial  objects;  but  the  insti- 
tution would  entirely  fail  in  effecting  those 
desirable  results,  if  such  disgraceful  abuses 
were  allowed  to  pass  unredressed.  After 
two  years  of  investigation,  the  Council  of  the 
College  have  come  to  the  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  they  consider  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  proceed  further  with  the 
subject. 

"  Your  petitioners  lastly  submit  to  your 
Honourable  House,  that  they  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  College  in  this  instance  an 
insult  to  those  individuals  who  have  honour- 
ably become  members  of  the  said  College, 
and  who  ought  to  be  protected  in  their 
avocations,  as  surgeons,  from  the  intrigues 
of  all  persons  who  may  obtain  their  diplo- 
mas by  fraud.  And  trusting  that  your  Ho 
nourablc  House  will  adopt  such  measures  as 
in  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet  for  main- 
taining the  utility  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  justly-obtained  professional 
privileges  of  your  petitioners,  they,  as  in 
duty  bound,  wUI  ever  pray,  &c. 

Richard  R.  Perry. 
Grorok  S.  Paynk. 
H.  Wrstlake. 
Robert  T.  Latham. 
George  Wickham." 


We  have  neither  leisure  nor  space  this 
week  to  continue  our  observations  on  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Bree,  but  long  ere 
this,  it  is  probable  that  that  gentleman  has 
discovered  the  inaccuracies  of  his  data,  and 
the  consequently  erroneous  character  of  bis 
conclwloni. 


Ths  long-protracted  concoors  for  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  terminated  on  Saturday  last, 
at  six  o'clock,  in  the  nomination  of  M. 
Breschxt  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  left 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  M.  CauvaiL- 
HiBR  to  that  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  AH 
who  are  really  capable  of  appre<nating  the 
talents  and  great  acquirements  of  M.  Bmis- 
CBET  cannot  fail  to  applaud  this  judicious 
choice.  IHU  aliier  ruum  eat.  We  regret  to 
say  that  the  nomination  of  the  suocessfnl 
candidate  was  followed  by  very  outrageous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  itudents, 
who  broke  the  windows  of  the  Faculty, 
forced  in  the  doors,  tore  up  the  caps  and 
gowns  of  the  professors,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  proceeded  to  further  vio- 
lence, had  not  the  presence  of  a  strong  party 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  terminated  the  dis* 
graceful  scene  by  dispersing  the  rioters. 
We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  conduct,  which  was  disapproved  of 
by  all  the  well-thinking  and  respectable 
students  on  the  spot.  M.  Baoc  was  the 
favourite  candidate  of  the  students.  We  can, 
however,  with  difficulty  imagine  that  hii 
want  of  success  alone  excited  such  violent 
demonstrations  of  dissatisfaction. 


Omega  has  rightly  conjectured  one  object 
of  the  College  when  he  says  to  the  late  Li- 
centiates, 

"  Arc  you  to  be  told,  gentlemen,  that  yon 
owe  your  false  position  in  the  College  to  a 
policy  of  the  Fellows,  whichf  in  selecting 
from  time  to  time  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Licentiates  to  incorporate 
among  themselves,  is  contrived  not  so  much 
to  honour  the  individuals  chosen,  as  to 
weaken  the  licentiate  body  by  subtracting 
what  was  a  credit  to  it,  while  they  attempt 
to  strengthen  their  own  position  by  these 
additions  ?*' 


VATAL  STRANGULATED  HERNIA 
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A  **  Report  of  the  Out-CMCt  attended  by 
Mr.  Paksoms  at  the  JUrmimgkmm  Infirmary^ 
during  the  year  1835,  ii  given  in  the 
'*  Transactiont  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
A8M>ciation."  We  extract  from  the  docu- 
meat  the  following  details.  The  whole  cases 
for  the  Tear  were  2975.  Of  these,  141  ter- 
muiatea  fatally ;  2.i  of  them  died  from  scar- 
latina; 23  from  consumption ;  13  from  syno- 
chns ;  1 1  from  marasmus ;  1 1  from  chronic 
bronchitis ;  6,  oonvulsiones  infantum ;  4  from 
pertussis ;  4  from  pneumonia ;  7  from  diar- 
rhoea. The  less  numerous  in  the  list,  were 
from  various  less  fatal  diseases.  The  fol- 
lowing are  two  of  the  cases  which  are  given 
indeUil. 


PATAL  SraANGULATKD   UBBNIA.— NO 
OPBBATION. 

The  only  fiital  case  of  hernia  out  of  thir- 
teen cases,  occurred  in  a  woman  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  No  operation  was  performed, 
or  even  recommended,  to  relieve  the  stran- 
gulated intestine.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  case.  I  saw  the  patient  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  December 
1835,  when  she  complained  of  sickness  and 

gain  in  the  bowels,  and  said  that  her  bowels 
ad  not  been  opened  for  four  days.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  she  had  a  ventral 
hernia  immediately  above  the  umbilicus,  and 
almost  as  large  as  a  young  infant's  head ;  it 
was  somewhat  tender  when  pressed,  as  was 
also  the  abdomen  generally.  Moderately 
firm  pressure  reduced  the  hernia  to  nearly 
half  its  size,  and  a  loud  gurgling  noise  was 
heard  whilst  the  pressure  was  being  made, 
and  likewise  after  it  was  discontinued,  when 
the  tumour  rapidly  regained  its  former  mag- 
nitude. The  hernia  first  appeared  about  ten 
years  since,  and  has  always  been  irreduci- 
ble. The  patient  suffers  much  from  asthma, 
to  which  she  has  been  subject  for  many 
years.  So  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from 
her  own  account,  she  had  several  times  suf- 
fered from  attacks  similar  to  the  present 
one,  but  had  always  been  relieved  by  pur- 
gative medicine. 

1  ordered  her  to  take  some  calomel  and 
cathartic  extract,  and  to  have  some  clysters 
given  to  her ;  and  in  the  evening  I  saw  the 
patient  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Baynham. 
She  bad  vomited  the  aperient  pills,  but  had 
retained  on  the  stomach  some  castor  oil ; 
and  the  clysters  had  apparently  merely 
washed  out  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  The 
hernia  remained  in  the  same  state,  but  the 
tenderness  there,  and  in  the  bowels  gene- 
rally, appeared  to  be  rather  greater.  The 
pulse  was  very  slow  and  feeble.  She  now 
complained  that  she  had  lost  the  use  of  the 
right  arm,  and  that  this  loss  of  power  had 
come  on,  loddenly,  about  an  hour  before 


our  visit ;  the  polae,  however,  in  tliat  arm 
appeared  to  be  the  lame  at  that  in  the  left; 
the  arm  itself  was  quite  warm,  she  moved  it 
about  readily,  and  opened  and  cloeed  the 
fingers.  As  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  prostration,  and  as  the  intestine 
could  be  easily  forced  from  the  hernial  lac 
into  the  abdomen,  it  was  determined  not  to 
operate  that  evening,  but  to  continue  daring 
the  night  the  tame  treatment. 

The  next  day,  December  16th,  I  found 
that  the  hernia  was  larger,  but  without  any 
evident  increase  of  the  tenderness  there  or 
in  the  belly.  She  had  vomited  frequently 
during  the  night,  and  the  clysters  had  re- 
turned only  slightly  stained  with  feces.  The 
pulse  in  the  left  arm  still  continued  weak 
and  slow.  I  again  examined  the  right  arm, 
which  she  moved  readily  about;  there  was 
no  pulse  in  any  of  its  arteries  up  to  the 
subclavian,  just  below  the  clavicle«  and  even 
there  the  pulsation  was  very  feeble;  the 
fingers  and  hand  were  cold,  shrunk,  and 
livid,  and  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  the 
fore-arm  was  insensible,  but  she  complained 
much  of  pain  about  the  elbow  w*hen  that 
joint  was  bent.  As  this  occurrence  of  senile 
gangrene  rendered  the  preservation  of  the 
patient's  life  hopeless,  and  as  she  herself 
was  averse  to  anything  being  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  hernia,  I  did  not  recommend 
the  operation  either  to  the  patient  or  to  her 
relatives,  but  explained  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  its  certain  termination  in 
death  in  a  short  time.  I  could  still  press 
the  incarcerated  intestine  back  into  the  ab- 
domen, but  it  returned  into  the  hernial  sac 
immediately  that  1  discontinued  the  pres- 
sure. The  size  of  the  hernia  slowly  but 
regularly  increased,  the  tenderness  there, 
and  in  the  abdomen  generally,  became  more 
acute,  and  the  vomiting  was  almost  inces- 
sant, till  a  few  hours  before  death,  which 
took  place  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th;  at  which  time  the  coldness,  shrunk 
condition,  and  lividity  of  the  right  arm  had 
extended  some  distance  above  the  elbow, 
but  there  was  no  vesication,  nor  any  line  of 
separation,  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts. 

Autopsy. — ^The  body  was  opened  about 
twenty  hours  after  death.  The  hand  and 
lower  part  of  the  right  arm  exhibited  the 
usual  external  appearances  of  senile  gan- 
grene. The  brachial  artery  was  very  much 
contracted,  appearing  to  be  not  larger  than 
the  radial;  it  contained  a  small  clot,  not 
adherent  to  its  sides,  which  were  healthy. 
The  coats  of  the  subclavian  artery  were  also 
healthy,  excepting  immediately  below  the 
clavicle,  where  they  were  slightly  diseased. 
The  chest  and  head  were  not  opened  :  the 
body  was  very  fat.  There  were  no  exter- 
nal discolorations  on  the  trunk,  except 
over  the  hernia,  which  had  a  dirty-red  ap- 
pearance, but  this  was  observed  during  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  of  the  patient's  lifb. 
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In  fhe  hernial  nc  there  wai  a  large  mati 
of  omentnin.  not  diseased,  and  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  having  been  the  seat  of  any  inflam- 
niatlon;  it  was  nearly  white,  contained 
much  fat,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
sides,  but  not  to  the  front  of  the  sac,  by  old 
adhesions.  Behind  this  omentum,  and  also 
In  the  sac,  was  found  a  large  fold  of  small 
Intestine,  distended  with  air,  quite  black  and 
gangrenous.  A  finger  could  be  readily 
]>assed  by  the  side  of  the  strangulated  intes- 
tine, through  the  neck  of  the  sac,  into  the 
abdomen ;  and  the  gangrenous  piece  of  in- 
testine was,  without  difficulty,  pressed  out  of 
the  sac  into  the  belly.  The  intestine  stran- 
gulated was  a  piece  of  the  jejunum,  and 
cause  of  the  strangulation  was  a  cord-like 

Siece  of  omentum,  abont  a8  thick  as  a 
nger,  which  extended  from  the  abdomen 
into  the  hernial  sac,  where  it  was  adherent. 
Between  this  oord-like  piece,  and  a  much 
larger  mass  of  omentum,  likewise  passing 
Into,  and  adherent  to  the  sac,  the  fold  of 
intestine  had  slipped,  and  been  compressed. 
About  six  or  seven  inches  of  jejunum,  on 
each  side  of  the  strangulated  portion,  were, 
like  that,  black  and  gangrenous,  distended 
with  flatus,  and  apparently  quite  entire; 
but  when  cut  open  with  the  scissors,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  intestine  gave  way 
like  wet  paper.  The  intestines  generally 
were  dark-coloured,  and  some  folds  of  them 
were  adherent  from  the  soft  and  recently 
effused  lymph,  but  this  effusion  was  neither 
large  nor  general. 


ACVTB    PKRITONITIS. 

One  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  appears  to 
be  deserving  of  record,  chicdy,  however,  on 
account  of  the  very  unusual  circumstance 
which  produced  the  fatal  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum.  The  patient,  a 
young  girl,  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a  pros- 
titute of  the  lowest  class.  On  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  being  then  in  labour  of  her  flrst 
child,  and  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
she  was  received  into  the  house  of  an  old 
woman,  herself  too  poor  to  afford  the  girl 
much  assistance,  and  ignorant,  also,  of  her 
being  in  laljour.  In  the  following  night  the 
girl  delivered  herself  of  a  dead  child,  and  I 
accidentally  saw  her  on  the  succeeding 
Friday,  the  2.'ith.  She  was  then  very  ill 
with  peritonitis,  and  I  wished  her  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  Infirmary,  to  which,  ho-v- 
ever,  she  would  not  consent,  till  about  thirty 
hours  before  her  death,  which  took  place  on 
Monday  the  28tfa.  When  I  first  saw  her  on 
the  Friday,  I  questioned  her  about  her  la- 
bour, and  she  told  me  that  the  after- birth 
was  expelled  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child; 
but  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death 
showed  that,  on  this  point,  she  was  mistaken. 
The  body  was  opened  about  twenty  hours 
after  death. 


Auiapijf. — ^The  abdomen  exhibited  the 
usual  effects  of  severe  peronitis ;  hot  iu  the 
pelvis  there  was  seen,  attached  to  the  uterus, 
a  large,  irreguUr-shaped,  and  dark-oolcMnred 
substance.  The  nterus  and  Its  appendages 
were,  therefore,  carefully  detached  and  re- 
mov^  from  the  body,  when  this  substance 
was  found  to  be  the  placenta,  partly  disor- 
ganized, and  protruding  through  a  ragged 
and  gangrenous  aperture  in  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  larger 
aperture,  there  were  other  similar  holes  of 
a  smaller  size,  some  of  which  had  not  pene- 
trated through  the  substance  of  the  menu. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


It  is  expedient  to-day  to  sketch  the  knot 
of  ** leading"  busybodies  who  "oonfouod 
the  politics  "  of  this  institution.  We  men- 
tioned the  other  day  the  **  triumvirate'*  of 
the  hospital.  Two  other  persons  contiibnte 
to  the  formation  of  the  ruling  calwd. 

Dr.  Hallvtt,  the  Pompcy  of  the  party,  is 
a  gentleman  of  a  poetic  vein,  to  whom  a 
passport  should  be  granted  to  that  region  of 
the  literary  Hespcridesover  which  the  eulo- 
gistic Mr.  JxaDAK  obligingly  presides. 
Nurse  Freeman  is  a  busy,  meddling,  good- 
natured  piece  of  antiquity,  whose  ready 
fliigcr  is  in  every  pie  which  comes  to  table^ 
But  what  of  Doctor  Wood  ?  Joskpr  it  the 
tertium  quid  of  the  argument ;  and  it  there- 
fore requires  a  syllogistic  process  to  ascer- 
tain his  value.  According  to  his  own  ap- 
praisement. Dr.  Wood  is  at  present  a  candle 
under  a  bushel,  whose  future  corruscationi 
however,  when  once  the  bushel  is  lifted  up, 
will  enlighten  the  councils  of  the  nation,-' 
and  who  will  one  day  unquestionably  tit 
enthroned  the  Jupiter  Altitonans  of  Strut- 
ton  Ground,  a  legislatorial  accountant  to 
boot,  skilled  in  Italian  book-keeping  by 
double  entry.  What,  however,  is  his  neigh- 
bours' estimation  of  his  qualities,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  Thev  cannot,  however, 
think  that  arrogance  and  shallowness  form 
chief  characteristics  in  this  great  genius  in 
hospital  affairs. 

I'hc  next  on  the  list  is  an  unhappy  type  of 
"il  penscroso."  lie  could  not  sit  to  a 
sculptor  for  one  of  the  abbey  cherubim  with 
any  chance  of  success.  This  grotesque 
gentleman  is  a  limb  of  the  law,  who  is  per- 
petually exercising  his  professional  dexterity 
upon  the  existing  code  of  regulations ;  and 
with  such  effect,  that  the  glimmering  of 
wisdom  still  discernible  in  the  system,  must 
soon  be  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  advantages  of  that  consummation  may 
not  be  considered  equivocal,  for  no  law  mu»i 
be  deemed  l>cttcr  than  bad  law. 

Our  friends  Chber  and  Wood  have  but 
slight  capacity  for  appreciating  the  medical 


PURPURA  AND  PEMPHIGUS. 
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chmncter.  Could  not  Mr.  Cbbbr  be  in- 
duced to  withdraw  hU  9Mii§§  from  the  ha- 
rassed officiali  of  the  hospital,  and  become  a 
passive  spectator  of  their  proceedings  ?  So 
unhappy  a  contrast  between  name  and  na- 
ture is  not  to  be  found  in  a  hurry  again. 


malt  liquors.  About  ten  weeks  ago  he 
Quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  remained 
rrom  home  for  ikree  or  Jbttr  days,  during 
which  time  he  contracted  a  gonorrhuea,  for 
which  he  applied  to  a  chemist,  who  gave 
him  mercury  until  his  mouth  became  affect- 


Lord  Viscount  Encombs  is  an  amiable !  ed  and  hid  teeth  loose.  Shortly  after  the 
nobleman,  whose  labours  in  the  institution  ptyalism  he  became  affected  with  pains  in 
become  a  man  of  intelligence  and  ample ,  the  bones,  principally  those  of  the  large 
means.  His  lordship  has  recently  been  en-  :  joints,  and  subsequently,  as  has  been  stat^, 
gaged  in  designing  for  the  Hospital  a  com-  .  the  niaculation  became  visihlu. 
uon  seal,  in  which  is  exhibited  a  superior .  9.  The  acid  mixture  disagrees  with  him. 
taste  for  the  Ane  arts.  But  a  difficulty  now  |  He  complains  of  Krt^at  debility.  The  pete- 
presents  itself  which  was  not  contemplated  chisc  about  the  hands  appear  better;  tongue 
before, — that  of  finding  a  Mfe  fur  it.  lnacor-!dry,  and  covered  with  a  brown  fur;  pulse 
poration  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  ;  60,  and  small.  To  omit  the  quinla  mixture, 
contributions,  and  possesses  only  a  few  ;  and  to  take  infusion  of  gentian,  with  soda, 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  where  Tx)w  diet.  A  iK)ultice  of  black  briouy'root 
the  signatnre  of  a  few  governors  is  abundant ;  to  be  applied  to  each  bund. 
sanction  for  all  its  iwtty  transactions,  his  18.  Tiic  diet  was  improved  a  few  dayb 
loi-dship  has  found  his  object  as  unattain- ;  after  last  nutation.  His  health  is  better, 
able  as  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  seal ,  and  he  is  accumulating  fat.  Tlie  vesicles 
has  consequently  been,  by  order  of  the '  on  the  knuckles  are  diminishing  in  size. 
Committee,  consigned  to  the  iron  chest,  and  He  has  thirst,  and  a  drv  and  pungcntly  hot 
is  only  to  lie  exhibited  on  grand  occasions. ;  skin.  He  has  been  orifcrcd  to  have  daily  a 
His  lordship,  however,  may  be  pardoned  for .  pint  of  beef-tea  of  double  strength.  To  have 
supposing  some  latent  virtue  to  be  connected  _  three  or  four  lemons  squeezed  into  a  quart 


wiib  a  seal,  when  its  magic  power  of  con- 
vertaug  his  grandfather's  numerous  dottbta 
into  solid  eeriainliea  is  recollected.  How- 
ever, his  lordship  is  really  the  most  efficient 
trustee  of  the  Institution. 

Sir  Akthont  Carlisle  has  had  some 
recent  paroxysms  of  -  ,  but  we  must 
postpone  the  resort  to  counter-irritation  to 
another  occasion. 


PUBPrBA    AND    PEMPHIGUS. 


George  Grady,  aged  16,  admitted  March 
5  last,  under  Dr.  Bright.  On  admission 
the  face  was  red,  and  the  left  eye  swollen 
and  ecchymosed.  The  extremities  were  cold, 
and  the  legs  covered  with  jietechicp.  Each 
of  the  knuckles  is  coated  with  a  vesicle  con- 
taining a  bloody  fluid.  From  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow  the  fore-arm  is  covered  with  the 
petechial  roacul;e.  The  frame  generally 
emaciated ;  tongue  clean,  moist,  and  red  at 
the  tip;  pulse  weak  and  jerking;  skin  of 
very  low  temperature;  appetite  good,  bowels 
loose.  Has  had  bloody  ei'acuation?.  Com- 
plains of  pains  in  his  knees,  shoulders,  and 
along  the  limbs.  About  a  month  since  an 
efflorescence  of  red  spots,  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  bead,  came  out  on  his  legs,  and  his 
knees  became  tumefied.  Fourteen  days 
afterwmnis  the  vesicles  appcare<l  on  his 
knuckles,  and  they  are  gradually  increas- 
ing. His  gcnerid  employment  has  been 
that  of  a  porter  in  wine-cellars.  Take  of 
SmipkaU  of  Quinia  grs.  xxiv ;  Dihiied  Sul- 
fikmrie  Acid  n],xl;  Ii^fntion  of  Red  Rotet 
5viii  Mix;  an  ounce  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

He  has   been  in  the  habit   of  drinking 
bnndy*and-water,  hrown-stont,  and  other 


of  water  for  a  common  beverage. 

21.  Has  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of 
the  thigh  this  morning.  To  take  of  loduret 
oflroH  grs.  v  three  times  a  day.  To  repeat 
the  mixture. 

22.  Tlic  ]>aticnt*8  strength  increasing. 
28.  The  vesicles   on  the  knuckles  have 

entirely  gone,  but  ho  has  had  a  diarrhira 
for  the  last  two  days.  Ordered  to  omit  the 
lemonade. 

30.  The  thigh  has  now  become  much 
swelled  and  painful.  An  incision  was  made 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  afforded  re- 
lief.   No  pus  escaped. 

'M,  The  patient  slept  well  last  night.  Is 
not  in  nmch  pain  this  moniing.  To  con- 
tinue the  medicine. 

April  1.  lie  passed  a  restless  night.  The 
incision  has  put  on  a  healthy  appearance. 

2.  Is  much  worse  this  morning.  A  large 
gangrenous  spot  has  appeared  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  incision,  and  seems  likely  to 
spread.  Tongue  assuming  a  typhoid  aspect ; 
pulse  110;  skin  hot;  unappeasable  thirst; 
great  prostration  of  mind  and  body.  To 
have  t/tree  ounces  of  wine.  Take  of  Car' 
donate  of  Ammonia,  two  scruples;  Uuxham*t 
Tincture  of  Bark  ^  half  an  ounce;  Camphor 
Julepf  eight  ounces.  Mix,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient have  an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

.3.  The  patient  in  utatu  quo,  Vespere. 
Rather  better. 

5.  Passed  a  restless  night,  and  is  much 
worse  this  morning.  The  gangrene  spread- 
ing over  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Tongue 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
dark-brown  fur ;  pulse  120,  small,  and  weak. 
To  continue  the  ammoniated  mixture. 

6.  Died  this  day.  No  pOKt-mortem  allowed 
by  the  parents. 


POMPHOLYX  DIUTINUS. 


rOHVBOLTZ   BIVTIITDI.— FA»I.   KBMI 

Mute  Cowper,  wUt.  37,  sdmltted  A] 
26,  ntider  Dr.  Bubni.  Tfaree  week)  tii 
•he  WM  «eired  with  violent  Itching  In  I 
pinna  oT  both  ean  and  the  adjecent  mt«( 
menu;  cbii  uaa  foltowed  in  ■  few  day* 
Urge  vesicle*,  or,  more  prnperty,  bul 
About  ■  weelt  Bfterwardi,  timilar  bladdi 
appeared  on  the  armi  and  1eg».  They  coi 
menced  with  darlc  red  (pots,  like  flea-bit 
which  ipread.  In  two  days  alter  this,  bul 
of  from  tbe  siie  of  a  hazel  nnt  to  a  watn 
Jbnned  on  the  body,  and  about  tbe  third 
(bnrth  day  of  their  age,  mptnred,  and  d 
charged  their  fluid,  leaving  a  red  ang 
oval  or  circaiar  ulcer,  which  spreads. 

At  this  time  the  eruption  presents  all  i 
TarionsstBgea;  the  arms  and  legs  are  thick 
ttndded  with  it.  The  circumference  of  tl 
moet  advanced  bulla  is  about  equal  to  th 
of  a  flve-shllling  piece,  and  is  of  an  ang 
red-brorwn  or  brick  colour. 

She  reports  herself  as  having  general 
enjoyed  px)d  health,  and  she  attributes  hi 
present  illness  to  deflcient  diet.  She  bi 
always  menitruaied  regularly,  the  bawc 
are  habitually  confined.  Pulse  weak;  toiigi 
dry  in  tbe  middle,  white  and  moist  at  t) 
sides.  Ucr  sleep  is  disturbcdbyiiala.  Oi 
dered  pills  as  follows^— Cbi»;wKnij  Calom 
Pill,  and  CoTHprnnd  RAaitirt  Pill,  of  each 
drachm ;  two  ofthem  to  be  taken  everyaigh 
Take  of  Camphor  Jultp,  9  ounces  j  Tiiut.  t 
OpiutK,  12  drops;  tbrecounces  of  port  win 
to  be  given  her  dally. 

28.  Thehowels  confined  ;  ordered  an  am 
ricnt  mixture  of  carboimte  and  tul|jhate  r 
magnesia.  A  grain  of  calomel  and  ipcca 
cnanlia  every  night. 

JO.  The  patient  complains  of  sore  tbroal 
Is  very  lowandwpaki  |iulsel06,amaHani 
thready;  tongue  of  a  deep-red  colour  rouni 
the  edges,  and  corercd  with  a  thick  coat  o 
brown  fur  In  the  middle.  The  infusion  o 
roses  to  he  used  a>  a  garp-le.  Take  of  Car 
tcnate  o/ Animmia,  I  dinchm;  CompouH, 
B/ririt  of  lAirmiIrr,  half  on  ounce  ;  Pepprr. 
mini  If'o(T  anil  Cantpior  Julep,  of  each  4 
ounces.  Mix,  and  Ut  her  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  thrice  a  day.  Twelve  drops  o: 
JM/Jqr's  Solillm  of  Opinm  to  be  taken  al 
b«d  time. 

Mav  1.  The  sedative  draught  Just  men. 
ttonM  hns  had  no  eflect,  and  she  etiU  conti- 
nues In  great  pain. 

14.  The  pom iiholigi nous  vesicles  have 
burst  and  healed  favourably,  and  tbe  cuticle 
is  now  desquamating. 

15.  To-day  sheisalTccted  uith  a  frequent, 
short,  and  high  inspiration,  and  hard  suffo- 
catlng  C'lUgh,  with  mucous  crepitating 
whiv/e  in  bolh  lungs-  Take  of  Calomel 
gra.  vJi  Tarlrelt  pf  Anlimoitg  gr.J{  Opii 
Kr  IJ.  Mix  and  divide  in  six  pills,  of  which 
Ihr  |«tlerit  Is  (o  take  one  every  tbreehoun. 


take  eBOlUent  dllueai  drioka,  and  to 
t  the  wine. 

S.  Right  long  hM  mncoua  crepitation 
eral,  with  doUitb  resimance,  except  at 

summit,  and  at  the  anterior  margin. 

left  lung  in  the  same  slate.  To  be  bled 
Ighl  ounces.     A  blister  to  be  applied  ig 

».  The  bleeding  has  given  her  great 
■f;  her  pulse,  which  was  yesterday  120, 
educed  to<day  to  102.    The  tongue  is 

loaded,  but  moist,  aod  sbe  respties 
e  freely  than  the  has  done  for  toms 
I-  Shd  expectorate*  about  a  pint  of 
ly  mucus  of  a  deep-brown  colour  in  the 
K  of  t«enty-fonr  hours,  and,  owing  to 
riscid  nature,  has  great  difficulty  a 
ging  it  up. 

'.  Complains  of  her  mouth  being  son, 
ihe  is  decidedly  Improving.  To  continue 
remedies. 

.The  patient  feel*  so  much  better  this 
ling,  that  she  is  permittwl  to  omit  the 
.  and  the  emollient  pectond  deooctioa, 
ihe  It  to  have  the  decoction  of  gnaiacom 
paregoric  thrice  a  day. 
.  All  the  bad  symptoms  manifeet  on 
Nth  iustant  have  returned;  dnpnoi 
seed  to  a  diatretilitg  degree.     She  has 

over  the  entire  chest  and  abdomen; 
I  105,  small,  but  resisting;  tongas 
di  bowels  relaxed.  To  be  bled  to  eight 
cs,  and  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  grahi  of 
r  emetic  in  a  mudlaginons  vehicle 
'  two  hours. 

The  venesection  bos  alKjrded  herrs- 
biit  the  antimony  diiturbs  the  bowels. 
h  troublesome,  especially  at  night.  To 
the  hydriodBie  of  potass  mixture  three 
a-day,  according  to  the  fonnuUalready 
d,   as  prescribed   for  Anne   Wbeelar 

^"^  '  '^"re  diarrhoea  during  tbe 
She  is  much  prostrated  and  ex- 
ly  emaciated.  Her  iace  is  of  a  tilaish 
-,  and  tbe  lips  bloodless.  To  omit  tbe 
eroelic.  To  take  ten  grains  of  Cbas- 
Kino  PowdtT  every  four  faoura,  ootil 
arrhma  shall  hove  ceased;  after  that 
:imon  clyster  to  be  given,  and  tbe 
)iJale  of  iiotais  mixture  resumed.  A 
of  opium  to  be  exhibited  at  bcKl-tJmc. 
no  alteration  for  the  better  ha«  taken 

Ex|iired  this  morning. 

aitlopiy  was  performed  a  day  or  two 
death.  The  bronchia]  ramlflcatiOBs 
round  full  of  mnco-purulent  matter, 
Uy  generated  by  the  Inflamed  mnco«  . 
rane.  At  tbe  base  of  each  Img,  tbe 
:hyma  was  much  injected  with  blood;  ' 
icr  portions  of  both  longs,  aa  well  at 
eural  investments,  were   Dnaffected. 

pericardium,  a  greater  quantity  of 
was  present  than  i*  generally  found, 
abdomen,  a  lam  track  of  the  mu- 
ning  of  tbe  nudi  intefttnen,  paiticti- 
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Urly  the  ileum,  wms  inflained,  but  no  uloe- 
nuion  could  he  detected.  Tke  large  iatei- 
tinet  were  much  more  tliffhtljr  affected. 
There  was  no  other  morbid  derianon  worthy 
of  notice  in  any  part  of  the  lulqect. 


NORTH-LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


EITENSIVfi  INJUaiKS  OP  THE  LEG,  STER- 
NUM, ASCD  KIBS.— aUFTURB  OP  INTES- 
TINE   AND   ABDOMINAL    PARIETE8. 

James  Hall,  sged  40,  a  labourer,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  9th  of  June, 
in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained  whiUt 
at  work  on  the  Birmingham  railway.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  a  large  fall  of  earth, 
which  cmsbed  him  against  a  wagon  that 
he  was  loading.  There  wai  found  on  ex- 
amination a  very  loose  fracture  of  the  leg. 
apparently  comminuted,  situated  about  two 
inches  abore  the  ankle,  on  the  left  side. 
There  was  also  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
sternum,  at  the  termination  of  its  upper 
third;  it  was  very  loose,  and  the  lower 
fragment  projected,  forward  beyond  the 
superior.  The  mats  of  earth  was  calculated 
to  weigh  about  a  ton.  It  fell  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  He  complains  of  pain 
beneath  the  right  scapula,  and  in  the  same 
shoulder,  no  cause  for  which  can  be  detected. 
There  is  excessive  pain  in  the  left  lumbar 
and  iliac  regions ;  the  pain  is  increased  on 
pressure. 

The  fractured  limb  was  placed  on  M'ln- 
tyre's  spUnt;  a  bandage  was  also  passed 
round  the  chest, and  retained  by  a  scapulary. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  the  time  of 
admission,  but  in  a  few  hours  he  appeared 
to  rally.  Pulse  100,  though  rather  small. 
He  has  expectorated  a  littlo  bloody  mucus. 

Twelve  p.m.  Dyspncea;  some  emphy- 
sema over  the  fracture  of  the  sternum. 
Catheter  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
nKyvingthe  urine,  about  three  quartet's  of  a 
pint  of  which,  tinged  with  blood,  was  with- 
drawn. Great  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  pulse 
120,  feeble. 

Juno  10.  Three  a.m.  Dynpncca  increased ; 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  broken  sternum. 
Twelve  leeches  applied  to  it. 

Five  a.m.  Pulse  frequent,  irregular,  about 
120;  but  not  easily  counted;  of  good 
strength ;  dyspnoea  urgent ;  anxiously  wishes 
to  lie  on  his  side.  Respiration  best  in  the 
right  lung.  He  was  bled  to  Jxiv,  and  a 
grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  was  given. 
He  bore  the  bleeding  very  well,  and  the 
dyipncea  was  much  relieved.  He  died  at 
eight  a.m.,  thirteen  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  tbeaccidenC. 

Ami9p§jf. — A  considerable  ecchymosis  over 
the  left  hip,  which  crepitated  on  being  han- 
dled.—-ChMt.  fimpbyseuia  of  the  left  por- 


tion of  the  sternum  and  thorax ;  a  quantity 
of  blood  effused  into  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num beneath  the  broken  sternum ;  several 
of  the  superior  ribs  on  each  side  were 
broken,  many  of  them  in  two  places.  A 
copious  extravasation  of  blood  was  found 
beneath  the  pleura  lining  the  intercostal 
muscles ;  a  quantity  of  blood  was  also  ef- 
fused into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 
left  lung  was  lacerated  opposite  the  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs.  This  will  account  for  the 
hsenioptosis,  and  the  dulness  of  respiration 
on  that  side. 

Abdomen, — The  peritoneal  cavity  pre- 
sented the  signs  of^general  inflammatory 
action  ;  the  intestines  were  glued  together 
by  recently* effused  lymph.  There  existed  a 
rupture  of  the  small  intestines  op|K>site  the 
left  iliac  region.  No  fecal  matter  was  ex- 
travasated.  About  a  hand's -breadth  above 
the  centre  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  walls  was 
torn,  as  was  also  the  fibres  of  the  transver- 
salis  and  internal  oblique  muscles ;  into  the 
cavity  thus  made  the  omentum  was  pro- 
truded to  the  amount  of  the  sixe  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  was  adherent  to  the  inner  surftce 
of  the  cavity  by  recently- effused  lymph. 
There  was  no  external  mark  corresponding 
with  the  intestinal  injury.  The  parts  are 
preserved  in  the  University  Museum. 

The  tibia  was  broken  across  at  about  the 
jimction  of  its  middle  with  its  lower  third. 
Here  the  bone  was  comminuted,  a  large 
piece  being  separated  from  the  rest,  toge* 
ther  with  some  smaller  pieces.  The  lower 
end  of  the  bone  was  fissured  in  such  a  way 
as  to  divide  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
tibia  into  three  portions.  These  did  not  move 
one  upon  another,  on  account  of  the  perios- 
teum being  untorn ;  so  that,  had  -no  other 
fracture  existed,  this  would  probably  have 
bceii  overlooked.  The  ankle-joint  was  full 
of  blood  mixed  with  synovia.  The  medul- 
lary cavity  of  the  bone  was  filled  with 
blood,  as  was  also  the  inter-muscular  cellu- 
lar tissue. 


POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  CONTRACTS. 

BUCKS     MEDICAL      AiiSOCIATION.— RESOLIT- 
TIOKS,   AND  PETITION  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  q/*  The  Lancet. 

Sir  :  1  beg  to  band  to  you  an  abstract  of 
the  minutes  ofthe  last  meeting  of  the  Bucks 
Medical  Association,  and  a  copy  of  a  peti- 
tion, which  is  in  course  of  signature,  which 
will  very  shortly  be  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.'  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Robiert  Ceelt. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Bucks  Medical  \  sso- 
elation,  lately  held  at  Aylesbury,  Richard 
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BUCKlNGHAMSHlftB  PKnTlOK.-LETTBR  ifROM  MR.  CBELY, 


Steel,  Etq  ,  Berkhsmpiteail,  In  the  dialr; 
anioiigtt  other  resolutionf,  H  was  retolved : 

That  thii  Meeting  peroeiTct  with  regret 
that  the  tllbrti  hitherto  made  hy  the  medi- 
cal profeetion  to  procure  relief  frorn  the 
ariiltrarj,  anjatt,  and  degrading  treatment 
to  which  It  hae  heen  subjected  by  the  poor- 
law  anthoritiea,  have  ]>roved  una\'ailing ;  it 
10  therefore  contidereid  highly  expedient  to 
petition  both  Houtea  of  Ftrliamont  forth- 
with, praying  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  aubject. 

That  a  comniittoe  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  petition. 

That  copiea  thereof  ha  transmitted  to  the 


widi  the  past  iuiA  present  modet  of  admi« 
nifltering  this  bkanch  of  Parochial  relief. 

That  your  netitlotieri  venture  to  asserti 
that  a  supply  off  prompt  and  effideut  medi- 
cal  aid  to  thosei  who  may  be  deemed  proper 
objects,  is  notjonly  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  huirtanity.  due  to  the  interests  of 
science,  and  t:he  fair  claims  of  the  medical 
profession;  but  is  absolutely  indispcti»&ble 
to  a  sound  ei^onomy  in  parochial  expendi- 
ture, and  tQ  a  rational  diminution  of  the 
causes  of  piiuperism. 

That  your  petitioners  feeling  assured  that 
a  system  of  medical  relief,  founded  on  such 
a  basis,  is  the  only  one  that  can  claim  and 
receive  the  sanction  of  your  Honourable 


dIflRprent  nie4lical  associations.  iwcjiw  i.iiv  ^auwuuu  oi  your  Honourable 

That  application  he  made  to  the  Council .  House ;  and  being  convinced  that  the  ar- 
of  the  Prert'artaf  Mnbeml  mid  Swyieai  Ano-  rangcmcnts  at  present  adopted  will  be  found 

-j-ji —    MkAMAAtiMv  flkAt   «k<k«>  will  tttlr»  nnrh    OUnOSCd    in    \tn  hpnnvAlonf  InfAn*:^..    i 


eMhmy  requesting  that  they  will  take  such 
step*  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  bring- 
ing to  the  ctmsideratlon  of  medical  practi- 
tkmera  in  general,  the  neccs*ii>'  of  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
Hsrt  <d  medico-paitichial  attendance;  and 
hoping,  that  at  th*e«5uing  mi»etingat  Man- 
chfMer.  ttie  Comicil  will  please  to  make 
sncti  arrangements  as  will  ensure  a  full  and 


practical 
snM^ct. 


of  this  important 


opposed  to  its  benevolent  intentions,  hum- 
bly beseech  your  Honourable  House  to  be 
pleased  to  aiipoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  jireseiit  system  of  medical  relief  to 
sick  paupers,  and  into  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  same,  and  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray,  &c. 

[A  similar  petition  to  the  Lords.] 


!!:r..r  r:i::^.^''to^t;  wul;~'!^«™«  by  sm  c.  e.  smith,  b... 


ox 


Vss<vi*tW«  K  fTPsented  to  Sir  William 
La«-ir<mv  »*^.  I^rt..  M.P.,  and  William 
KN4:i^«r4  V^  >  ^P**  for  their  kindness  in 
jc^vv«i.,TMi  vi<ii  tfce  Imputation  to  Lord  John 

^f^^,  ^K   nM*ia»  of  the  Meeting  arc  due 
M  rtjt  'i^  .*«^ivt\«M,  for  the  efficient  manner ! 

\r.  ^)  •*•►  «>*'^  t»n»-cnted  the  protest.  I     ^'"^  •    ^s  the  subject  of  medical  clubs  is 

RoBKRT  Ceely,  Hon.  Sec.     i  "°^    undei going  your   vigorous   scrntinr, 

and  as  yoii  nppcar,  at  least  in  the  etfima- 
hon  of  the  author  of  the  folfofriuff  letter 
to  labonr  imder  the  same  mUconceptioi 
ot  medico-parochial  arrangements  as  some 


MEDICAL    CONTRACTS  AND  CLUBS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  The  Lancet. 
Sir  :    As  the  subject  of  medical  clubs  is 


TV  f^  H^mmtrabte  the   Commontt   qf  Great 
iH^ma  »iui   h  eland  in    Parliament    at- 

«#wtW»w.  I -.   .— ...^.,,-,,«,i^^;„iiu  BiTangcmenis  as  some 

The    humble  petition    of  the    under- '       ^"''  "'^^'ical  brethren,  you  will    not,   I 

signed  Medical  Practitioners,  in  and  '  '''"'^  ^^'"^  "^^  presumptuous  or  Imperti- 

nenr    the   coun»y    of    Buckingham,   "^"-  ^"  transmitting  you  the  enclosed  for 

Khowelh,—  yo'T  edifcation,  and,  through  you,  for  the 

Tliat  your  petitioners  perceive  with  much    I!lSr!!^r''K*°^  *.^'' ''"("''  «'7'<^"-w/w  who 
.x>naMn'the  continnanci  and  exuJ^irof  riL"]>l*i*!I!"^^;    ^''''JX  i"«^  ""W,   that 


the  iwrnicious  system  of  medical  relief  au- 
thuilEcd  hy  the  Poor-law  Coiuinigsioners  of 
KnRland  and  Wales. 

lliat  this  system  is  unjust  to  the  sick 
paupers,  nijurious  to  the  community,  and 
unfair  towards  the  medical  profession. 

That  the  important  objects  of  medical 
rxertmn,  viz.,  the  cure  and  prcventi(m  of 
disease,  are  impeded,  and  sometimes  wholly 
frinitrated,  by  the  existing  regulations. 

That  the  circumstances  attending  the  ap- 
pcintment  of  medical  officers  of  parochial 
Union?  must  inevitably  injure  and  degrade 
the  medical  profession  in  its  moral,  its  social, 
and  Its  scientific  character. 
That  your  petitioners  are  anxious  to  avow 


tb,ir  conviction  of  the  .anyevU.co«n;;",5;;;a7AcZ.n";d 


the  frho/eof  the  Hertford  practitionm  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  proposals,  and  left  the 
generous  Guardians  to  "  enforce  "  the 
medical  club  on  the  adpenturer  and  the 
(doubtlesa)  unwilling  pea!innrrv,-disdara. 
ing  to  submit  to  such  tyranny,  and  saga- 
cious enough  to  forcsetj  the  inevitable  in- 

ilul**'.  ^^"^^  ^'*^"'*^  otherwise  accrue  to  them. 
1  hii  IS  a  precty  state  of  things  for  the  coun- 
try practitioner;  yet  it  would  not  l>e  quite 
so  bad  If  all  pnictitioners  would  unite  as 
those  of  Hertford,  and  a  few  other  places 
which  you  have  mentioned;  but  alas*  for 
the  overstocked  profession.  Such  is  its 
lamentable  disorganization,  its  deplorable 
poverty,  its  proneness  to  pecuniary  comi>e- 
tition,  and  the   wide-spreading  impoeitioD 


WITH  A  LBTTER  FROM  SIR  C.  E.  SMITH. 
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theta  eumplct  I  iear  mill  not  be  feond 
very  common. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  do  aa  yon  please 
with  the  enclosed ;  bat  as  I  came  by  this 
second-hand,  I  was  requested  not  to  men- 
tion the  source,  and,  therefore,  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  the  whole,  and  leaving  it 
for  your  critiod  examination,  I  am.  Sir, 
yours  truly, 

Robert  Ceely. 

Aylesbury,  July  11, 1836. 

'*  Bedwell-|)ark,  March  22nd. 

"  My  Deak :   The  papers  you  sent 

mc  are  sensible  and  temperate,  and  calcu- 
lated to  explain  to  the  public  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  practice  about  medical 
contracts.  But  the  truth  is,  both  parties 
to  these  contracts  are,  generally  speaking, 
ignorant  of  the  real  scat  of  the  evil,  and  of 
the  remedy  to  be  applied.  The  Guardians 
are,  generally  speaking,  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  remuneration ;  the  medical  men 
to  raise  it,  without  altering  the  class  who  arc 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  contract.  In  fact, 
however,  both  parties  arc  in  the  right. 
The  Guardians  feel  that  a  large  sum  is  paid 
for  attending  all  the  poor  in  a  district ;  the 
medical  men  feel  that  immense  labour  is 
thrown  upon  them,  and  the  amount,  though 
in  figures  it  looks  large,  is  inadequate  as 

a  remuneration.  Now  the  mistake  is  this. !  on  our  (more  or  less}  600  paupers  at  28.  Gd. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  relief  the  pauper  is !  per  head  per  annum,  with  power  to  add  to 
distinguished  from  the  poor  man.    The  per-  the  list.    "  No,"  said  the  surgeons,  "  your 


one  in  tern :  he  gets  thirty  sbillingi  for  every 
serious  illness. 

**  Assume  then  that  any  sum  under  4s.  4d. 
per  annum  is  sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
doctor  for  insurance  ^^his  is  under  Id.  a 
week),  what  is  to  prevent  the  labourer  who 
pays  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  or  2s.  a  week  ybr  rent, 
from  paying  his  Id.,  2d.,  or  3d.  for  medical 
insurance  for  himself  and  his  family  ?  Why 
should  one  be  thrown  on  the  public  more 
than  the  other  ? 

"  This  is  what  we  wanted  to  do.  We  pro- 
posed to  form  a  medical  club  in  the  Hertford 
Union.  The  doctors  were  to  have  no  trou- 
ble of  collection ;  the  money  was  to  be  col- 
lected for  them,  and  their  remuneration  in  a 
given  district  would  have  been  increased  to 
twice— three  times— four  times  of  what  it 
was.  But  no !  they  had  a  notion  it  was  ^n- 
/ra  dig., — derogatory  to  the  profession! 
They  who  all  their  lives  have  been  contract- 
ing  for  parishes  in  the  lump,  thought  a  con- 
tract per  head  ir^fra  dig. :  they  rejected  the 
plan.  We  intended  to  enter  our  paupers  on 
the  club,  paying  their  subscriptions;  but 
the  club  being  at  an  end,  it  behoved  us  to 
provide  for  our  paupers  some  other  way. 
The  club  would  have  made  a  separate 
rate  for  adults  and  children :  we  de- 
tci-mined  to  average  all  ages  at  one 
price,   and   we  advertised   for   attendance 


son  who  cannot  earn  his  livelihood  is  the 
pauper;  the  person  who  can  do  so  may  be 
pooTt  but  he  is  not  a  pauper.  But  in  medi- 
cal arrangements,  past  and  present,  the  two 
classes  are  combined.  The  contract  is  for 
the  whole  population ;  at  least  for  that 
large  prO|>ortion  who  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  doctor's  bill.  No 
wonder  the  medical  men  complain  of  the 
remuneration,  as  compared  with  the  labour. 
Such  labour!  No  wonder  that  the  rate- 
payers endeavour  to  diminijth  a  burden 
which  is  DO  less  than  that  ot  fmding  medical 
advice  fur  nearly  all  the  peasantry  ! 

"Now  what  is  wanted  is  this,  and  il  will 
dimiiiiib  and  define  the  class  of  medical 
paupers*  and  will  remove  many  of  the  difli- 
cultiet  so  justly  put  forward,  in  the  paper 
which  you  sent  to  me,  as  resulting  from  the 
present  plan  of  contracts. 

"  The  desideratum  is  a  plan  for  medical 
innawnee  for  the  whole  class  unable  to  pay  a 
surgeon's  bill,  at  a  rate  within  the  means  of 
the  indepenucnt  peasant.  He  must  pay  the 
lubsciiption  for  himself;  the  paupers,  that 
ii,  the  persons  in  the  workhouses,  and  the 
weekly  recipients  of  pensions,  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  public, 

"This  is  what  is  called  a  medical  club. 
Something  about  three  shillings  per  annum 
ii  found   to  remunei-ate  a  medical    man 
Tskiog  the  whole  |K>pulation,  he  ^\\\  not 
haY«  one  in  twfntjf  terioutly  ill,    But  say 


paupers  are  so  dinpersed  about  the  country, 
the  price  will  not  jjay  us."  "  But,"  we  re- 
ply, "  we  offered  you  a  medical  club,  into 
which  the  whole  population  must  ultimately 
enter,  and  we  must  not  pay  more  per  head, 
because  you  refused  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment including  peasantry  and  paupers." 
However,  they  refused  to  take  our  contract ; 
and  we,  in  courtesy,  and  willing  to  give 
ihem  every  chance,  ask  their  plan.  •  They 
ofl^er  to  take  the  actually  sick  at  from  25s.  to 
30s.  per  case.  (The  latter  in  a  remote 
parish.) 

*'  Remark  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
any  fierson  of  the  humbler  class  providing 
for  themselves.  The  wh»de  population, 
therefore,  remains  as  heretofore,  dependent 
on  the  public. 

"The  whole  expend  itmc  of  Little  Berk- 
hamstead  (my  parish)  may  hare  been  90/. 
a  year.  The  population  is  450.  Say  that 
50  of  the  clasM,  unable  to  incur  a  hill,  are 
more  or  less  ill  in  the  year.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  we  draw  the  line  between  lesser  and 
greater  illnesses,  what  misery  may  ensue 
from  the  ignorance  of  our  relicvi.jg  oflncer, 
who  gives  the  order  on  the  surgeon  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  are  relieved,  there  is 
75/.  for  medical  attendance,  in  a  parish 
where  the  whole  expense  has  been  hitherto 
190/.  and  the  parish  doctor  received  \2l  ! 

"  We,  ther^ore,  have  determined^  CQute 
%u'il  coule,  to  engage  one  medical  man  to  give 


HI     US.  )UCINmB.-UITEB  FROM  BRIGHTON.-COUtKSPONDENTS. 

nimble  Jonrnil,  In  whloh  7011  hkve  to  long 
adToisted  the  righU  of  our  urofeiiion,  &nd 
detervedly  eipoud  ^MMeiodlvidiuli  usang 
id  Member*  who  have,  by  thdr  conduct,  in 
uiy  wtiy  de^nuled  It. 

"  J.  COLLBY,  CtMoibt  to  their  Hajeitica 
uid  Rofal  Family,  No.  17,  Cutle-iquare, 
Brighton,  beg*  to  acquaint  the  inhabitsim 
of  Brighton  and  the  public  in  gcnemt,  [hit 
in  coQieijucnce  of  thenumenxu  applications 
for  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  uiiitance, 
he  has  entered  into  an  eogageinent  witli  > 
medical  Brtn  of  eatabliibed  repntation,  re- 
nding on  the  Old  Steine. 

"  The  Mtdiana  Snjyilitd  ml  Ciaiuttf 
Priett. 

'•  Daji  of  Attendance,  Mondayi,  Wed- 
ncfdayi,  and  Friday*,  from  9  to  11  o'Clock 
in  the  Mombg,  and  from  6  to  8  o'Chxk  in 
the  Evening.  Vaccination  every  Tttunday 
Morning," 

That  this  Adverti*enient  ta  degn^ngto 
■n  bonourable  profeulon,  unfair  to  the 
lionett  practitioner,  and  ditgracefiil  to  the 
partiea  concerned,  I  un  quite  inre  yon  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking.  I  endoie  my 
name  and  addreis.    I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 

MlDlCUt. 

July  5,  183G. 


m  aniwcrcd  your  qneatio 
aboM  Medical  dnbt.  A*  the  termination 
the  panichial  coDU«ct*  on  Friday  next 
acMag  a  good  deal  of  diicntiion  on  tl 
MlQect.  1  viih  yon  would  endeavour  to  ■ 
nwr  uMdical  friend*  right  about  it,  by  ■ho' 
mS  ilMa  tkat  gnardiaiu,  mrgeoni,  and  : 
pcnooi  out  of  every  hnndrnJ,  have  bei 
hillwMii  very  modi  In  the  dark ;  and  th 
the  i—fiifinf  partie*  are  in  the  lame  pi 
dtainmt  of  bciDg  t*/i  n  /i*  r^U. 

"X  wiih  voo  CDulil  get  lomething  *■ 
■boot  it  1b  tiic  profastional  periodical*,  tl 
pkKM  of  pvUicaiioo  of  which  I  am  myx 
nnTqa*iTilr1  with.  Yon  nay  *end  0 
kOer  if  voa  pl«a*e.  I  am,  your*  UtbfaU 
"CrLLl!t«  Eawlt  Smitb." 


n  Ha  EMtf  rf  Tbi  Lakcit. 
S»:  I  have  to  rtqueat  that  yon  w 
aibtd  me  a  aaiaU  ipue  to  comet  an  eir 
which  oixur*,  I  doubt  not  iDM]reiteiitly, 
Mr.  Bm'«  letter  to  Taa  Lakcbt  of  tl 
Vth  aliiaio.  1  a»  there  *tated  tu  have  di 
rWuN^  any  p>utici|iaiion  in  the  whole** 
i.OBjjmnariin  of  nicilii.-B]  praclilioncr*  co 
taijaitil  is  ttw  Rirport  on  the  medical  m 
tiaccBUiM  01  lh<  poor.  The  only  tliii 
i,<av«  an  undue  *iiarf  of  cmlit'  which 
iAt  iu>*rrf  i-atlnt  upou  to  din-lniin,  »-a»  II 
Bciavtut  a(>plii*atii>(i  attributed  by  >lr.  Bn 
tulhtf  ivuorti  and  thii  diiclaiiner  1  road 
MUl  lucrvlv  i>u  my  own  pait.bul  also  on  t hi 
of  wv  i-»a4iuti>n.  I  did  not  coniidcr  thi 
the  n-puil  ivlttaiiinl  a  *'«holeaalc  coi 
il«Miialli>n  of  medical  practiiiotiei-*,"  and 
«M  uul,  c»u*iS|ueutly.  re^iuired  to  di*clai< 
KB  act  abich  1  ihould  not,  auuredly,  hai 
OH  any  acvoiiiii  pBitli'iiwtcil  iu.  I  havctli 
kwMnir  HI  U',  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  an 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Ktmplag  thould  favour  u«  with  a 
fuller  account  of  hi*  di*covery,  and  th* 
mode  by  which  he  arrived   at    and  pro- 

To  our  Dublin  correniondent*  we  may 
ob*crvc  Ihi*  week,  that  the  lubject  of  their 
'"'"'-'  """' ■"-  every  attention  on  our 


icttera  will  r 


Several  modk-al  undent*  eiprei*  in  let- 
teri  to  the  Edilor,  a  degirc  10  know  whether, 
as  II  reported,  the  Emminer*  at  Apotheca- 
no.  Hall  have  the  intenUon  of  extending 
Iht  '*!'^!"'°?"o"  in  Celju*  and  Gregory  to 
the  whole  of  each  work,  inttead  of  confining 
It  to  the  firit  and  third  faoak*  of  the  (brner. 
.nd  the  first  ten  chapter,  of  the  Utter. 

The  Lctlpr*  aildresied  to  the  College  of 
Phy.,c,an4!,y  Dr*.  Farre,  Hodgkin.  aSdSir 
Aieiamler  Ltichlon,  doJining  to  accept  the 
Pel^w»h.p,  cannot  be  into  ted  in  the  pr«e«t 
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LECTURE  V. 

RS  OP  GALL  AND  SPURZHEIM^THE 
STINCTS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

'LEM EN  :  In  my  last  lecture  I  endea- 
to  make  you  feel  the  importance  of 
ing  the  experimental  method  in  the, 
»f  the  cerebral  functions.  But  the 
lents  must  be  conducted  on  your 
mrs,  not  on  yourselves.  This  latter 
( an  important  one,  for  the  psycholo- 
retend  that  they  employ   the    same 

par  exceUence,     But  they  conduct 

xperiments   on  themselves,  not  ob- 

what   passes   in   man  during    the 

changes  of  his  moral  and  physical 
m  the  state  of  an  embryo  to  the  de- 
de  of  old  age.    These  two  methods 

you  can  readily  conceive,  very  dif- 

They  say,  "  I  conceive  such  an 
''  I  have  felt  such  and  such  senti* 
such  and  such  sensations ;"  *'  This  is 
and  my  neighbour  assures  me  that  it 
D  himself,  as  well  as  in  me.''  This  is 
aent ;  but  we  say,  that  the  science, 
i  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  cannot 
lied  in  this  manner.  Experimental 
ition  should  be  made  on  others  at  the 
ne  with  ourselves — on  the  moral  and 
tl  man  at  every  period  of  his  existence, 
itter  is  the  method  of  Gall.  His 
is  not  simply  founded  on  conceptions 
ered  in  the  silence  of  the  study,  and 
aicated  to  others  for  their  approval. 
»mmenced  his  observations  when  very 
with  little  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
ithout  any  idea  of  anatomy.  He  re- 
[  that  boys  with  prominent  eyes  learned 
isks  more  readily  than  those  among 
:hooI-fellows  whose  eyes  were  sunk, 
iated  in  the  head.  He  made  this  re- 
nerely  because  he  was  inclined  na- 

to  Uiis  species  of  observation.  He 
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made  several  others  of  the  same  kind,withont 
understanding  their  value.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Gall  became  an  anatomist,  be  dis- 
covered a  relation  between  the  projecttons 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  and  those  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  His  former  observa- 
tions inunediately  acquired  a  new  degree  of 
value  and  importance.  He  examined  the 
various  opinions  published  on  the  functiona 
of  the  brain,  and  soon  conceived  the  poMi- 
bility  of  correcting  the  theories  which  pre- 
vailed, respecting  the  moral  and  intellectaal 
faculties  of  man.  Thus,  you  see,  how  Gall 
employed  empirical  observation,  strictly  so 
called,  before  he  commenced  reaaoning,  or 
building  up  a  system.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  was  collected,  he  thought  it 
time  to  arrange,  compare  them  together,  and 
thus  form  a  rational  theory :  this  is  a  tendency 
natural  to  all  elevated  minds.  There  are, 
however,  individuals  who  never  think  of 
generalizing  their  ideas  into  a  system.  We 
shall  see  the  reason  of  this  presently:  but 
other  persons  feel  a  necessity  of  discovering 
a  connecting  link,  to  associate  and  explain 
their  isolated  observations.  Gall  was  of  this 
latter  number.  He  hastened  to  proclaim  the 
truth  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  haid  discoYered 
it.  He  immediately  encountered  numerous 
opponents.  This  was  natural.  In  the  irst 
place  his  doctrine  was  combated  by  all  per- 
sons who,  from  custom  or  prejudice,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  question.  In  the  second, 
all  the  enemies  of  systematizing  became  his 
opponents;  these  latter  form  a  numerous 
class,  and  exercise  great  influence  over 
society,  more  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
endowed  with  retentive  memories,  and  pos- 
sess a  large  mass  of  facts,  which  they  are 
incessantly  quoting  with  the  object  of  over- 
turning every  system,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  that  may  present  itself  before  them. 
They  take  a  species  of  pride  in  this  dis- 
organization, and  influence  by  their  learning 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Thus,  Gall's  na- 
tural opponents  were  composed,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  tiiose  who  sustained  the  doctrine  of 
a  common  centre,  whether  material  or  spiri- 
tual, and,  on  the  other,  of  the  enemies  to  all 
systems  in  general.  These  circumstances 
induced  him  to  think  that  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess woiUd  be  greater  in  France  than  in  his 
native  country,  and  he  fixed  bis  residence 
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amongst  us.  His  system,  founded  as  it  was 
on  anatomy,  and  supported  by  the  results  of 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  brain  than 
had  been  adopted  in  any  other  mode  before 
his  time,  was  at  first  received  by  our  philo- 
sophers with  a  considerable  share  of  favour. 
The  idea  of  localization  did  not  please,  but 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain 
were  admired.  His  capital  idea  consisted 
In  following  up  the  direction  of  the  various 
fibres  which  we  see  in  the  brain,  instead  of 
dividing  it  by  horizontal  gashes,  and  then 
describing  what  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
each  cut.  He  also  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  following  the  development  of  the  brain 
from  the  embryo  to  the  adult,  and  of  tracing 
its  successive  formation  by  the  addition  of 
one  part  upon  another.  This  idea  was  ex- 
cellent, and  was  universally  adopted.  How- 
ever, Gall  encountered  an  obstacle  which  he 
could  never  have  foreseen.  The  man  who 
at  that  time  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  France,  was  a  man  of  elevated  genius, — a 
consummate  warrior,  a  great  politician,  an 
excellent  administrator ;  but  he  looked  with 
repugnance  on  all  attempts  at  analyzing  the 
faculties  of  men,  and  reducing  them  to  their 
most  simple  elements :  he  feared  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  this 
species  of  instruction.  Hence  he  suppressed 
"  TkeAeadem^  qf  Moral  and  Political  Sciences" 
at  the  Institute, which  Louis  Philip  has  since 
restored.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  well 
Jinown  to  every  one.  Napoleon  protected 
the  fine  arts,  all  works  of  imagination,  all  the 
sciences  tending  to  advance  our  social  orga- 
nization, to  multiply  our  means  of  existence, 
and  increase  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  &c. ;  but  he  disliked  all  profound 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
mental  faculties,  and  in  virtue  of  this  dislike 
he  proscribed  the  system  of  Gall.* 

No  one  is  happy  enough  to  be  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues,  all  the  qualities  our 
nature  is  capable  of.  As  soon  as  the  Em- 
peror's opinion  was  declared,  the  persons 
who  had  received  the  doctrine  of  Gall  with 
favour,  changed  their  tone,  and  either  be- 
came his  open  enemies,  or  sought  excuses 
for  their  desertion  of  a  cause  which  they  had 
so  recently  adopted.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Ridicule  was  employed,  the  journalists  were 
let  loose,  and  for  several  years  Gall  and  his 
opinions  were  attacked  in  the  roost  virulent 
and  embittered  manner.  Beyond  all,  France 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  interests  of  a 
more  vital  nature,  and  phrenology  became 
stationary  for  several  years.    But  what  has 

*  At  thii  memorable  period  the  lectora  of  Gall 
were  attended  by  general*,  ■enatora,  priry  coandl- 
lon,  and  all  the  learned  freqnenten  of  the  court. 
We  know,  from  the  best  andiority,  that  on  the  day 
IbUowing  a  certain  evening  in  which  the  Emperor 
indulged  in  Mnae  sarcaama  againat  cranioaoopy,  the 
lecture  room  ceased  to  be  honoured  by  tfie  pceaenoe 
ofthewdiMinKuiihedooiirtien.«Rxp.  L. 


been  its  lot?  That  of-«very  other  science  re- 
jected by  the  great  and  powerful.  Phre- 
nology grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
By  degrees  she  collected  under  her  l>anner 
a  great  number  of  persons,  who,  ctiutont  with 
a  modest  profession  of  tiieir  ideas,  still 
marched  forwards.  Facts  were  multiplied. 
Gall  now  passed  over  into  England,  fatigoed 
with  the  little  encouragement  he  receired  is 
France :  his  success  there  was  rapid,  for  he 
had  not  the  same  obstacles  to  encounter  in 
that  country.  Phrenology  was  cultivated 
with  ardour,  and  since  then  has  made  cod- 
siderable  progress  in  the  British  empire,  u 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  America. 

There  still  remained  in  Fraiice  some 
remnant  of  the  opposition  which  sprung  up 
on  Gall's  first  arrival  here ;  a  certain  number 
of  arguments  were  repeated  from  drawing- 
room  to  drawing-room;  Jokes,  sarcasms 
which  every  body  knows  by  heart,  and  which 
still  serve  as  a  species  of  forged  coin,  ar- 
rested tlie  progress  of  phrenology.  But  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  inatmction  in 
general  became  more  enlarged,  phrenology 
also  received  a  stimulus,  and  shook  off  the 
lethargy  under  which  she  lay  for  some  time 
absorbed. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  phrenology:  and  remark,  the 
progress  of  any  science  is  always  eflTectuated 
by  the  empirical  method. 

Gall's  followers  wished  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  truths  of  his  doctrine,  and  their 
observations  to  this  end  have  produced  the 
discovery  of  several  organs,either  overlooked 
or  not  perfectly  established  by  Gall  himself. 
Spurzheim  now  became  the  aasoclale  «f 
Gall.  He  was  also  a  man  of  genius,  and 
rendered  phrenology  a  matter  of  interest  to 
several  persons  who  looked  on  Um  science 
with  suspicion  before  his  time.  Let  ns  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  this.  Gall  commenced 
his  system  on  the  most  familiar  Ihcts.  Has, 
on  observing  boys  who  retained  their  tasks 
in  a  perfect  manner,  he  said  ^  nmmary  of 
words;"  on  remarking  individuala  with  a 
tendency  to  compare  facts  together,  be  said, 
^^comparative  sagacity;"  on  observing  in 
the  heads  of  determined  thieres  a  ccrtaia 
portion  of  the  brain  excessively  derelopad, 
he  named  the  part  <<  organ  of  theft.**  He 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  organ  which 
is  so  frequently  developed  in  •■T^ffsitff,  and 
called  it  ''organ  of  murder."  Thus  he 
adopted  several  terms,  which  on  the  one 
hand  seemed  to  presume  an  organic  tendency 
to  vice,  and,  on  the  other,  destroyed  the 
whole  merit  of  virtuous  actions:  he  admitted 
for  example  '<  an  organ  of  benerolenoe.'* 
This  gave  rise  to  various  reclamations. 
People  said,  '<  What  does  this  man  mean, 
with  his  orgiems  of  vice  and  virtue  ?  He  re- 
gards us  as  so  many  victims  destined  to 
commit  inevitable  crimes,  or  perfom  a  good 
action  without  any  species  of  merit  l^ag 
attached  to  it.    Where  then  Is  oir  Ubtrty  of 
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action  ?  He  preaches  notliiiig  leis  than 
fatalism,  aaps  the  fouudations  of  morality, 
attacks  the  Justice  of  our  laws,  aud  vilifies 
the  dimity  of  man." 

Sfi'k/h:'im  endeavoured  to  correct  theso 
faults  in  the  nomenclature  of  Gall.  Ih^ 
said,  theft  is  merely  the  application  of  the 
or^^an :  a  man  may  have  a  strong  tendency 
tu  acquire  or  possess  property,  without  being 
a  thief:  he  may  feel  inclined  to  shed  blood, 
under  certain  circumstances,  without  being 
a  criminal  or  an  assassin. 

He  went  fiirther,  for  he  proved  tliat  the 
organs  which  Gall  nominated  in  so  unfa- 
vourable a  manner,  were  stimuli  which  were 
necessary  for  developing  the  activity  of  other 
organs.  This  remark  was  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  the  want  of  acquiring  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  society,  and  to  the  organs 
of  strife  and  destruction,  in  which  we  find  the 
elements  of  militar)'  courage,  resistance  tu 
oppression,  patriotic  defence  of  our  country, 
tic.  He  likewise  changed  the  word  cunniHg, 
which  had  been  received  in  bad  part — show- 
ed how  it  was  necessary  and  natural  to  man 
to  dissemble  his  thoughts  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  dissimulation  frequently 
becomes  prudence,  and  may  frequently  ren- 
der important  services  in  enabling  us  to  pene- 
trate the  plans  of  a  designing  enemy.  When 
associated  with  judgment  aud  elevated  sen- 
timents, this  faculty  becomes  wisdom,  and  is 
the  instrument  of  various  actions  beneficial 
to  man,  both  in  a  state  of  society  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  I>etermined  by  these  important 
conBiderations,  Spurziieim  substituted  the 
wonl  wecretiritif  for  that  of  rutte.  The  other 
organa  were  reformed  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here ; 
however,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that  he 
considered  the  term  memory  as  not  expres- 
sing perfectly  the  functions  of  the  anterior 
inferior  part  of  the  brain  which  presides  over 
langoage,  for  he  observed,  *^  Memory  results 
from  thie  organ  which  perceives,  recommen- 
cing its  action :  when  the  organ  is  powerful, 
■lemory  is  strong ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  or- 
gan is  endowed  with  a  feeble  degree  of  acti- 
Titjy  or  experiences  a  difficulty  in  recommen- 
cing ita  action,  the  memory  must  be  feeble  in 
proportion."  Thus  he  rejected  the  terms, 
memonit^  urordM,  mtmory  qf  sounds,  qf'  places, 
&e.  The  same  organ  serves  for  perception 
and  refr^ducihn.  You  can  understand  how 
the  same  laws  govern  the  sentiments,  and 
compnebend  tlie  assertion  of  Gall,  who  was 
the  first  to  shew  that  memory  was  not  an  iso- 
hted  fiiculty,  but  that  each  organ  possessed 
a  memory  of  its  own. 

Phrenology  now  assumed  a  fresh  degree 
of  vigour;  many  persons  who  before  this 
looked  on  the  science  with  coolness,  or  even 
disgust,  now  became  interested  in  its  pro- 
gress. The  idea  of  fatality  conducting  us 
blbidly  to  good  or  to  evil  was  rejected,  and 
sar  actions  shown  to  depend  on  an  associa- 
tioa  of  organs,  combined  in  various  ways, 


exercised  iu  various  degrees,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing the  most  diversified  ettects.  It  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  this  conclusiun,  for  his- 
tory bore  testimcmy  against  the  system  of 
Gall.  During  certain  periods  of  the  world, 
nations  abandoned  themselves  without  re- 
morse to  robbing  and  pillaging  their  enemies, 
aud  considered  those  means  of  existence  aa 
highly  legitimate  and  moral.  At  other  pe- 
riods, we  find  nations  universally  propelled 
to  war  and  territorial  aggraiuiizemeiit ;  at 
others,  their  faculties  seemed  absorbed  by 
religious disputi^s.  How  explain  the  diflfer- 
ences?  Phrenology,  as  amended  by  Sitk- 
/iiF.iM,  furnished  the  key.  As  all  the  differ- 
ent organs  exist  in  the  brain  of  each  indivi- 
dual, those  most  exercised  by  education  aud 
example  become  the  most  powerful,  aud  ne- 
cessarily dominate  the  rest.  However,  tliis 
result  of  education  or  example  can  never 
change  the  organization  of  the  brain ;  the  or- 
gans of  compurison,  causality,  and  reflexion, 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  reconsider  such 
facts  as  were  admitted  by  faith,  or  on  the 
word  of  another  individual.  Sentiments  of 
an  elevated  nature  can  never  be  completely 
abased,  because  they  are  rooted  iu  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain.  These  sentiments,  sooner 
or  later,  will  associate  themselves  with  re- 
flection, and  the  human  mind,  arrested  iu  its 
progress  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  must  sooner 
or  later  resume  its  march.  What  a  vast  aud 
beautiful  subject  for  contemplation  !  No 
sooner  was  its  importance  felt,  than  ])hreno- 
logy  was  joined  by  a  number  of  followers, 
and  men  liegaii  to  see  how  the  new  doctrine 
was  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  at  once  more  rational  and 
stable  than  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the 
schools.  From  this  instant  also  appeared  a 
reaction  against  Gall  and  his  system.  For- 
merly only  a  few  men  of  learning,  a  few  citi- 
zens— free  from  all  prejudice  and  gifted  with 
good  sense — ^imrsued  the  study  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  public  instruction  or  pri- 
vate utility.  Now,  on  the  contrar>-,  phreno- 
logy is  the  topic  of  the  day  ;  some  an>  anxious 
to  catch  an  idea  of  a  science  with  which  they 
are  totally  unacquainted;  others  condemn  it 
without  examination,  and  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  this  as  of  every  other  science ;  others 
combat  the  doctrines  by  subtleties  and  soph- 
isms ;  and  certain  other  individuals  seem  ex- 
clusively attached  to  collect  facts  which  they 
consider  most  calculated  to  destroy  it.  These 
different  passions  manifest  themselves  with  a 
degree  of  activity  and  energy  characterizing 
a  scientific  age. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed 
—a  position  which  renders  phrenology  at  once 
extremely  interesting,  and  its  study  the  most 
important  one  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
"We  have  now  to  select  the  method  which  we 
should  pursue  in  the  present  course.  That 
of  Gall  is  the  only  one  we  can  adopt :  the 
obsen'ation  of  man  in  health  and  in  disease- 
in  infancy,  adult  life,   and  decrepitude. 
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However,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
researches  made  by  his  successors,  and  study, 
one  after  the  other,  the  instincts,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  intellectual  fiEusulties  of  man. 
This  is  the  natural  method  of  examining  the 
human  mind.  We  have  shown,  in  a  former 
lecture,  how  man's  instincts  are  developed 
before  his  sentiments — how  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  qualities  is  soon  followed  by  in- 
telligence. Intelligence  can  never  produce 
the  sentiments,  unless  it  be  extremely  deve- 
loped ;  besides,  this  never  takes  place  ex- 
cept in  a  very  feeble  minority.  Permit  me 
to  make  an  observation  upon  this  point. 
In  early  youth  the  intelligence  is  highly  ac- 
tive, adds  to  its  knowledge  every  day,  feels 
conscious  of  its  strength,  and  is,  moreover, 
stimulated  constantly  by  unexpeicted  disco- 
veries. The  young  man  regards  himself 
with  pride  when  he  finds  his  reasoning 
powers  on  a  level  with  those  of  men  to  whom 
ne  was  accustomed  to  look  up  as  infinitely 
his  superior.  Sentiments  of  a  very  active 
nature  correspond  with  this  energetic  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
young  man  naturally  possesses  a  large  share 
of  self-esteem ;  he  is  proud,  and  apt  to  des- 
pise those  who  think  differently  from  the 
idea  he  has  formed ;  his  passions  are  often 
excited  without  reflection;  he  unites  him- 
self readily  with  those  of  his  own  age,  be- 
comes irritable,  and  is  liable  to  run  into  va- 
rious excesses  from  the  mere  effect  of  ex- 
ample or  imitation.  The  assemblage  of 
young  persons  together  is,  as  every  body 
knows,  a  frequent  occasion  of  disorder,  and 
even  riot ;  at  school  it  is  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy-—a  disagreeable  master — sometimes  a 
political  opinion,  imperfectly  understood, 
which  gives  rise  to  an  explosion ;  in  large 
towns,  especially  among  the  working  classes, 
hostile  collisions  terminating  in  death  are 
often  produced  by  vague  impressions  of  the 
past,  or  by  an  injurious  expression.  In  the 
villages  we  see  the  youthful  peasantry  at- 
tacking one  another  in  large  bodies,  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  difference  of  residence  or 
name.  However,  as  age  advances,  and 
brings,  with  perception  of  our  errors,  pru- 
dence and  judgment,  the  young  man  loses 
his  impetuosity,  and  becomes  less  impres- 
sionable ;  the  object  of  his  former  education 
is  now  received  with  calnmess  and  mng 
frnd  ;  interests  of  a  more  elevated  nature 
rise  up  before  him,  and  intelligence  assumes 
a  predominant  power.  This,  however,  is 
not  universally  the  case,  for  women  constant- 
ly remain  more  sentimental  and  impassioned 
than  men ;  and  in  many  adults  the  passions 
and  sentiments,  though  less  impetuous  than 
they  were  during  youth,  counteract  the  opera- 
tions of  the  intelligence  for  the  rest  of  life. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  truth.  The  only 
remedy  exists  in  our  early  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers ;  for  however  people  may 
«Ay  the  contrary^  the  mass  of  mankind  al- 


ways possesses  sufllcient  intelligence  to  c* 
prenend  all  great  social  truths,  and  con 
the  dangerous  excesses  of  youth ;  but  nat 
has  ordained  that  the  age  of  passion  sho 
precede  that  of  judgment. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  nati 
order  which  we  have  to  follow  in  the  pro 
course  :  thus  we  shall  commence  with 
instincts,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  n 
the  modifications  which  Gall's  system 
undergone  since  its  first  promulgation, 
fore  entering  on  this  part  of  my  subjec 
shall  premise,  that  the  Scotch  philoeopi 
had  already  discovered  a  great  part  of 
facts  announced  by  Gall,  simply  from 
serving  the  effects  of  cerebral  action.  1 
is  a  most  important  point,  and  proves  1 
directly  the  method  of  observation  condi 
to  truth ;  however,  the  want  of  material 
gulators  introduced  a  great  deal  of  arbi 
riness  into  the  propositions  announced 
that  school.  It  neglected,  for  example 
distinguish  cerebral  organs,  but  obsei 
with  care  most  of  the  phenomena  of  insti 
tlie  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties, 
classed  these  different  parts  of  the  mind, 
said,  ^*  We  find  in  all  languages  certain  w( 
corresponding  with  determinate  qualit* 
we  consequently  must  admit  the  existenc 
those  qualities.  Common  sense  comma 
this  belief.  Thus  some  men  are  good,  otl 
wicked ;  som^'  proud,  others  humble, 
cause  we  find  words  expressing  those  qi 
ties  in  all  known  languages.  Some  men 
hard-hearted,  others  given  to  compassi 
some  are  jealous,  compassionate,  envii 
Ace.  Virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  p 
and  impiety ;  the  sentiments  of  the  beauti 
grand,  sublime,  venerable,  &c.  are  not  en 
words  without  meaning,  and  should  be 
tinguished  from  the  perceptions  of  the  ai 
butes  of  bodies,  for  the  terms  which  de 
nate  the  latter  are  quite  distinct  from  tl 
representing  the  qualities  natural  to  man, 
nothing  authorises  ns  to  transform  these  f 
one  into  the  other.  We  do  not  seek  the  cf 
of  these  differences ;  we  merely  remark  1 
each  character  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
man,  manifesting  itself  constantly  during 
rest  of  his  life,  no  matter  what  change  i 
take  place  in  his  subsequent  perception 
acquirements." 

However,  the  celebrated  school  wc  i 
quote,  marked  all  the  principal  moral  and 
tellectual  phenomena,  without  connec< 
them  with  any  particular  organ  or  orgi 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  ob 
vations  were  commenced  before  the  timi 
Gall,  and  continued  with  his  experime 
You  will  find  this  noticed  in  M.  I^lut's 
work,  where  he  has  carefully  collected 
arranged  all  the  faculties  established  by 
Scottish  philosophers,  though  he  omit 
analyzing  the  doctrines  which  they  profi 
ed.    Thus  our  different  faculties  were  cb 
ed  together  by  the  Edinburgh  school ; 
this  claieification^  not  being  founded  on  a  < 
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>n  of  material  organs,  waa  necessarily 
ary .  Howeyer,  we  find  a  vast  number 
ts  established  in  tlie  writings  of  these 
nt  men,  who  ascended  as  far  as  the  in- 
ly and  most  CBsentlal  organic  wants. 

for  example,  considered  respiration, 
itation,  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  want  of 
,  as  so  many  instincts,  existing  in  all 
1  beings,  and  common  to  them  with  ani- 

I  omit  mentioning  the  classification 
rcHiNsoN,  which  pr^^ed  thatof  Reid, 
se  it  embraced  too  many  objects,  and 
f  confused  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
jTOu  how  the  philosophers  of  whom  we 
constructed  a  chain  whose  first  links 
connected  with  yisceral  functions,  and 
i  gradually  ascended  to  the  most  sub- 
lets of  the  human  intelligence.  Thus, 
rou  see  that  our  science  is  a  want  of  the 
'e  lire  in.  Phrenologists,  indeed,  have 
unable  to  localize  the  various  wants 
DStincts  discovered  by  the  Edinburgh 
!.  This  was  a  matter  of  very  great  dif- 
;  hence  Gall  commenced  with  the 
rt  of  generation.  Since  then,  a  few 
lave  been  made  in  advance,  and  some 
s  think  they  have  established  organs 
lentation  and  love  of  life.  These,  how- 
are  not  universally  admitted  ;  but  we 
ae  to  observe,  and  I  possess  a  certain 
tr  of  facts  which  induce  me  to  admit 
istence  of  an  organ  of  allmentivity,  in 
\ce  attributed  to  it  by  Combe. 
I  still  more  difficult  to  localize  the  want 
firation  and  excrementation.  In  France 
i  accustomed  to  connect  the  want  of 
ition  solely  with  the  points  of  the  me- 
oblongata,  into  which  the  8th  pair  of 

are  inserted;  and  from  the  experi- 
of  Legallois,  the  phenomena  of  the 
Ition  seem  to  depend  on  that  portion  of 
linal  marrow  immediately  below  the 
il  region.  The  different  evacuations 
ilso  dependent  on  the  spinal  marrow ; 
&  have  proved,  in  our  physiology,  that 
inal  marrow  excites  the  action  of  the 
which  it  calls  to  its  assistance.  Thus, 
the  desire  of  excretion  is  carried  to  a 
ligh  degree — ^when  the  uterus  acts 
liilly  towards  the  expulsion  of  the  foe- 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  even 
yf  the  upper  extremities,  participate  in 
pulsive  efforts ;  hence  volition,  which 
dy  resides  in  the  brain,  is  put  in  re- 
on  to  second  the  infiuence  of  the  vis- 
id  spilial  marrow.  Gentlemen,  these 
ioos  give  you  an  idea  of  the  depth  of 
jenrations  made  by  the  school  of  Edin- 

It  is  certain  that  all  our  internal 
IBS  are  somehow  or  other  connected 
le  brain,  but  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
ied  to  determine  with  exactness  what 
of  the  brain  primarily  act  in  all  the 
stances  under  which  this  connection 
i^t  into  play. 

Id  I  Tenture  to  quote  myself,  I  might 
li,  that  without  being  acquainted  with 


the  Scotch  writers,!  had  established  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  wants,  in  my  treatise  of 
"  Phftiologif  applied  to  PoeAokfy,"  such  as 
the  want  of  respiration,  of  alimentation,  of 
excretion.    I  also  admitted,  with  the  school 
now  mentioned,  the  want  of  muscular  acti- 
vity, the  desire  of  acting,  in  fact,  because  this 
want  seemed  highly  developed  in  very  young 
persons;  but  I  did  not  attempt  localising 
these  wants  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  nor 
have  the  phrenologists  been  able  to  do  so  yet. 
Thusweare  almost  tempted  to  beliieve  that 
the  want  of  activity ,'of  repose,  &c.  belong  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  are  the  motives  which  prevent  phreno- 
logists from  going  higher,  in  their  explanation 
of  the  instincts  and  wants,  the  alimentivity, 
and  love  of  life,  upon  the  existence  of  which 
they  are  not  even  all  agreed.    There  is  an 
anatomical  observation  on  the  structure  of 
the  brain  which  might  produce  very  im- 
portant results  were  it  really  founded  on 
fact,  as  I  presume  it  to  be ;  however,  as  I 
have  not  completely  followed  it  up,  I  shall 
not  insist  much  on  &e  point,  which  I  mention 
rather  with  a  desire  of  exciting  your  re- 
searches, than  laying  claim  to  an  invention. 
I  set  out  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  nerves 
are  distinguishable  into  two  orders,  nerves 
of  sensation  and  nerves  of  motion.    It  is  in 
the  spinal  marrow  that  this  distinction  is 
most  clearly  seen.    The   anterior   column 
gives  insertion  to  the  nerves  of  movement, 
the  posterior  one  to  nerves  of  sensation ; 
and  the  two  nervous  bands  constituting  tliis 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  have  evidently 
two  separate    and  distinct  functions,  viz. 
sensation  and  motion.     However,  sensation 
does  not  take  place  in  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
the  stimulus  giving  rise  to  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain.    The  posterior  chords  or.  white 
nervous  mass  representing  sensation, ascends 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  brain, 
and  there  spreads  out  in  various  directions ; 
it  passes   over  the  nates  and  testes,  and 
enters  on  the  one  hand  the  fourth  ventricle, 
on  the  other  the  third  and  lateral  ventricles; 
thus  the  parietes  of  the  four  ventricles  are 
formed  and  composed  by  prolongations  of  the 
posterior  column,  and  that  destined  for  sensa- 
tion.   This  fact  appears  to  me,  at  least,  very 
probable ;  I  deduced  it  from  observation  of 
disease,  not  from  d  priori  ideas.    From  the 
lateral  ventricles,  the  nervous  layer  of  which 
we  speak,  probably  spreads  out  into  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum; 
in  the  former  part  of  the  brain  the  terminal 
filaments  become  connected  with  the  white 
matter  appropriated  to  movement,  and  thus 
the  mass  of  the  cerebral   hemispheres  is 
composed  by  the  united  fibres  of  sensation 
and  motion ;  this  is  a  most  important  fact, 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  with  the 
attention  it  merits.    I  omit  speaking  here  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  nervous  masses 
communicate:  this  will  occupy  our  attentkm 
at  afntnre  period;  it  is  boweyer  certain  that 
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the  motile  fibres  converge  together  beneath 
eiich  hemisphere,  to  fiinn  what  are  called 
"  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  "  (crura  cerebri). 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  mass  of 
fibres  is  exclusively  destined  fur  motion, 
since  muscular  paralysis  is  always  prwluced 
by  effusion,  or  softening  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  it;  while,  unless  other  parts  of  the 
brain  be  at  the  same  time  injured,  we  per- 
ceive no  remarkable  derangement  of   the 
sentiments,  instincts,  intellectual  faculties, 
or  even  of  sensation.    This  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  slight)  attacks  of  hemiplegia, 
which  follow  circumscribed  effusion  of  small 
quantity  into  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  for  these  portions  of  the  brain  are 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  grey  matter  with  the 
white    substance    ascending    through    the 


connexion     between    these    fiacaltiea    and 
sensibility,  from  which  they  are  primarily 
derived .  Again,  the  fibres  of  each  faculty  are 
connected  with  fibres  of  motion,  and  hence 
each  faculty  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
muscular  movement;  no  sooner  is  an  in- 
stinct of  want  excited,  than  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  motion  best  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  want ;  we  see  this  movement  produced 
in  several  animals,  and  in  the  child.    The 
moment  a  being  of  this  class  receives  an  im- 
pression, the  motion  which  is  to  satisfy  the 
excited  sentiment  or  want  is  executed  with 
the  celerity  of  lightning.    This    may  not 
always  be  the  case  in  Uie  adult,  but  the 
secret  representation  of  the  act  ia  felt ;  the 
movement  is  rudimentary,  as  it  were,  and 
only  takes  place  in  the  interior.    If  the  lui- 


crura  cerebri  from  the  interior  columns  of  pression  be  vivid,  and  seises  us  when  nn- 


the  spinal  marrow.    The  same  disposition 
exists  in  the  cerebellum ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
sentient  fibres  of  its  ventricle  are  distributed 
to  the  lateral  hemispheres,  where  they  com- 
municate with  the  motile  fibres,  while  the 
latter,  converging  and  assembled  in  more 
c(»mpact  bundles,  pass  down  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  a  part  of  which  they  constitute, 
like  the  analogous  fibres  of  the  cerebrum. 
Thus  every  nrrve,  purely  sensitive,  finds  its 
ctirresponding  white  substance  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  ;  and  every  nerve  performing  the 
double  function  of  sensation  and  motion, 
arises  by  a  double  root  from  the  nervous 
mHSHcs  of  sensation  and  motion  which  we 
hii\e  deHcril>e<l,  whence  it  passes  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  tissue  of  our  org^s.     But 
we   may  be  asked  to  reconcile  with  this 
hypothesis  the   insensibility   of  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum.  which  is  as  well 
proved  ns  the  extreme  sensibility  of  its  in- 
ferior portion   lining  the   ventricles.     This 
may   he  done  by  considering  the  superior 
part   as   formed  by  the    medullary  motile 
fibres  which  pass  from  one  hemisphere  to 
another;    the    commissures,    in    the  same 
manner,  are  parts  establishing  a  more  perfect 
communication  than    the    raph^,   and    are 
formed  by  sensitive  and  motile  fibres  mixed 
together.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  you 
are  prepared  to  understand  how  the  sensitive 


prepared  to  resist  the  sentiment  or  instinct, 
there  is acomniencement  of  execution;  or,  st 
least,  certain  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  certain  parts,  &c.,  reveal  the  impressioa 
or  betray  the  efforts  necessary  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  act  corresponding  with 
it.    There  is  then  a  tendency  to  continuity 
of  inner  action  from  simple  sensitive  im- 
pressions to  muscular  action,  and  this  proves 
that  each  faculty  has  some  connexion  with 
the  motile  fibres  of  the  brain.    Thus  you 
see  we  are  not  compelled  to  describe  each 
faculty  as  making  an  appeal  to  the  common 
sensorium,  or  mind,  or  any  central  point, 
before    it    can    produce   muscular  action. 
No  unprejudiced   obser\'er  will  deny  the 
truth  of  this  in  the  child,  in  animals  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  young  animals  of  the 
classes  nearly  approaching  man.    However, 
you  may  make  the  following  objection^ 
*<  When  man  has  passed  from  the  infant  tn 
the  adult  state,  and  reflects,  he  represses  (iis 
you  have  told  us)  his  passions  and  senti- 
ments, acting  in  a  manner  quite  opposetl  t<.t 
their  dictates ;"  this  latter  fact,  which  is  in- 
controvertible, by  no  means  destroys  the 
reality  of  the  fact  just  mentioned ;  it  merely 
proves  the  existence  of  a  nervous  systen 
destined  to  produce  that  eflfect.    Thus  ^t 
possess  organs  that   may  be  denominate<J 
prohibitory,  because  they  arrest,  as  far  as  ij 


fibres  of  the  ventricular  surfaces  pass  on   possible,  the  instinctive  movements  and  ini 
cither  side  to  the  hemispheres,  through  the   pulses    communicated    by  the  sentiments 


medium  of  the  corpus  callosum.  A  similar 
disposition  probably  exists  in  the  cerebellum, 
but  I  have  not  exnminrd  this  jiart  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  with  sufficient  care  to 
say  any  thing  positive ;  T  think,  however. 


This  nervous  mass  must  be  that  appropriate< 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.  As  long  ns  th* 
latter  remain  feeble  or  unexercised,  thi 
sentiments  and  instincts  are  satisfied  imme 
diately  the  memory  or  sensitive  impressici 


that  the  inferior  surface  of  the  jwns  van)lti    brings  them  into  action ;  but  when  the  in 


is  a  part  corresponding  with  the  corpus  callo- 1 
sum,  while  its  superior  surface  corresponds 
with  the  fornix  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

We  may  draw  the  following  consequences 
from  the  organic  disposition  just  described. 
The  sensitive  nervous  fibres,  in  passing 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  hemispheres,  be- 
come converted  into  fibres  of  the  difl^erent 
seotimeiitB  and  fiKulties ;  hence  the  close 


telligcnce  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  force 
it  commences  to  act  either  in  &e  interest  o 
a  sentiment  or  an  instinct  diflTerent  from  thn 
which  solicits  tlie  movement,  or  in  its  ow 
interest,  viz.  that  of  reason.  But  to  fulti 
this  function,  the  nervous  mass  now  spoke 
of  must  have  some  connection  with  th 
parts  destined  for  the  instincts^  incUnatiou: 
and  sentiments. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  the  iatclli- 
gence  rrsidee  in  the  superior  portion  of  the 
frontal  region,  and  it  seems  very  probable 
that  a  portion  of  the  meduUary  sensitive 
fibres  lining  the  lateral  ventricles  passes  up- 
wards to  this  region,  and  are  lost  in  its  con- 
volationsy  contributing  to  produce  the  fa- 
cutty  of  repression,  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed. 

The  anterior  commissure  must  necessarily 
harmonise  together  the  two  corresponding 
regions  of  each  hemisphere. 

This,  we  conceive,  must  be  the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  of  repression ;  and  as  the 
latter  requires  motile  fibres  to  arrest  the 
muscular  action  already  commenced,  or  de- 
velop an  opposite  action,  it  finds  them  in 
the  nervous  layer  composing  the  superior 
portion  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Besides  this  cohibitory  intellectual  fort'c, 
there  is  another,  which  perhaps  is  more  sen- 
sitive than  intellectual.    It  is  seated  in  the 
middle  portion    of   the    corpus    callosum, 
which  furnishes  filaments  of  moticm  and  sen- 
sibility to  the  organs  of  circumspection.  Hut 
we  can  perceive  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  forces:  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly in  action,  lilcc  all  sentimental  and 
instinctive  impulses,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  intellectual  force  acts  only  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  in  consequence  of  reflection. 
Hence,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  en- 
tering into  details,  instinctive  prudence  is 
very  different  from  simple  reflective  pru- 
dence, which  latter  faculty  is  found  at  utult 
io  every  step  we  take  through  life.    To  re- 
sume :  we  consider  the  repressive  force,  so 
often  alluded  to,  as  seated  in  the  corpus  cal- 
losum ;  we  think  it  is  more  powerful  in  the 
anterior  portion  corresponding  with  the  in- 
telligence, than  in  the  posterior  part;  in  the 
middle  portion,  corresponding  with  the  or- 
gans   of  circumspection,    it  is    still  more 
powerful;  finally,  it  offers  great  varieties, 
according  to  individual  conformation.    It 
also  seems  certain  that  the  very  powerful 
instincts  situated  near  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  but  little  influenced  by  the  faculties  de- 
pending on    the    corpus   callosum,  which 
lose  their  influence  over  the  former  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  to  be  obeyed  with  cele- 
rity.   Thus  we  are  unable  to  follow   the 
nervous  mass  connected  with  respiration,  be- 
yond the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  8th 
pair  of  ner\'es  is  inserted.    You  can  suspend 
respiration  for  a  few  seconds,  but  volition 
soon  loses  its  power,  or  the  want  of  breath- 
ing becomes  felt  with  intensity.    Hunger, 
the  generative  instinct,  the  impulses  of  ma- 
ternal love,  are  repressed  with  difticulty; 
while,  if  the  organs  of  reflection  be  power- 
ful, we  are  able  to  suspend  much  mure  rea- 
dily  the  elevated  instincts  of  veneration, 
hope,  ideality,  and  benevolrnce.    We  even 
aflirm  that  this  repressive  force  may  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  degree  a^t  completely  to  alter 


this  change  is  never  observed  in  the  iubtinrts 
of  conservation,  unless,  indeed,  the  organs 
themselves  be  more  or  less  modified.  The 
repressive  power  seems  to  exorcise  no  in- 
fluence whatever  over  the  circulation,  though 
certain  passions  retard,  and  even  suspend 
altogether,  the  motions  of  the  heart.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  take  up  the  examination  of 
this  interesting  point  in  the  present  course. 
I  am  unwilling  to  push  these  considera- 
tions any  further,  for  fear  of  falling  into 
hypothesis.  When  I  feel  myself  in  doubt 
upon  any  question,  I  prefer  exciting  further 
researches,  than  resoh  ing  it  at  once,  as  some 
people  do,  by  a  theory.  However,  our  re- 
flections have,  I  think,  established  that  the 
white,  or  medullary  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem acts  as  a  conductor  for  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  motion,  while  the  grey  mat- 
tor  is  a  tissue  intermediate  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  vascular  system. 

I  will  not  carry  those  coi\jectures  any  fur* 
ther;  yet  I  cannot  help  stating,  briefly,  my 
reasons  for  adopting  this  opinion.     In  parts 
of  the  body  distant  from  the  brain,  sensa- 
tion and  motion  are  conveyed  through  the 
white  substance  contained  in  the  sheaths  of 
nerves;  this  fact  is  certain.    Why  should 
we  not  admit  the  same  phenomena  for  tlie 
white  substance  of  the  brain  itself?    Why 
place  the  faculties  in  the  grey  substance, 
which  is  at  one  time  arranged  along  the  sur- 
faces of  the  brain,  at  another  time  dissemi- 
nated in  isolated  points  through  the  medul- 
lary fllaments,  and  which  never  exhibits  the 
regular  conformation  or  continuity  of  struc- 
ture common  to  all  organs?    Are  we  to  per- 
sonify our  faculties,  and  imprison  them  in 
such  or  such  portions  uf  the  grey  substance 
where  they  receive  dispatches  through  cer- 
tain white  fibres,  and  whence  they  issue 
their  orders  through  certain  others?    This 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  wretched  pa- 
rody of  the  antiquated  seiuorium  commune. 
Instead  of  one  centre,  we  should  have  36, 
or  even  more,  for  we  are  still  far  from  having 
reached  the  limit  of  the  subdivisions  which 
the  human  intellect  is  capable  of.    In  short, 
this  singular  system  bears  no  examination, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  can  follow  with 
my  eye  the  stimulus  entering  the  nervous 
system  through  the  medullary  fibres  of  sen- 
sation, and  terminating   in  the  medullary 
substance  appropriated  to  movement,    lliis 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  worms,  in 
certain  mollusca,  and  various  other  inferior 
animals,  who  do  not  possess  the  nervous 
masses  on  which  deliberation  and  repres- 
sion depend.    The  intervention  of  this  latter 
nervous  system  also  explains  how  the  sen- 
tient stimuli  are  turned  away  from  the  mus- 
cles in  the  superior  animals  and    in  man ; 
and  how  the  movements  take  place,  some- 
times in  the  interest  of  one  particular  senti- 
ment or  instinct  in  animals,  sometimes  in 
the  interest  of  reason.    To  understand  all 


ihe  moral  character  of  the  individual ;  but  |  this,  I  have  only  to  admit  the  exi»teBce  of  a 
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certain  number  of  intercranial  neryes,  which, 
being  stimulated  by  the  senses  exposed  to 
external  bodies,  produce,  some  the  percep- 
tions, others  the  instincts  and  sentiments, 
others,  finally,  the  phenomena  of  intelligence. 

The  advocates  of  an  intercranial  entity 
will  ask  me,  no  doubt,  how  this  takes  place. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  primary  cause; 
but  I  will  answer  that  this  production  of 
faculties,  whose  mystery  is  concealed  from 
me,  is  demonstrated  by  the  senses  and  by 
induction ;  while  the  existence  of  their  inter- 
cranial being  is  inappreciable  by  the  senses, 
not  to  be  proved  by  induction,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  pure  hypothesis,  founded  on  a  petitioprin- 
ctpti.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  mass 
of  the  brain  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
principal  parts.  It  is  necessary  to  give  you 
a  distinct  idea  of  this.  You  see  the  portion 
coloured  yellow  in  tlie  cast  before  you :  this 
corresponds  with  the  instincts;  the  upper 
part,  which  is  left  white,  corresponds  with 
the  sentiments;  the  portions  coloured  red  and 
blue,  correspond  with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties; but  as  the  intelligence  is  composed, 
according  to  the  most  received  notions,  of 
two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  organs  of  perception 
and  organs  of  reflection,  all  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  cast,  coloured  red,  belongs  to 
perception,  while  the  portion  corresponding 
with  reflection  is  marked  in  blue. 

In  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  head,  we 
commence  from  the  auditory  canal  on  either 
side,  by  which  we  arrive  immediately  above 
the  foramen  mag^uini :  here  we  find  the  pons 
varolii  nearly  opposite  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  or  supposed  centre  of  the  cerebral 
org^s.  Remark,  I  say  ntppoaed — for,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas,  we  should  rather  look  for 
the  centres  in  the  corpus  callosura.  How- 
ever, this  central  point  will  always  afford  us 
a  means  of  detenuining,  with  some  certainty, 
the  volume  of  the  different  organs ;  for  in 
proportion  as  any  point  of  the  cranial  sur- 
face is  further  removed  from  this  central 
spot,  the  white  fibres  must  be  more  elon- 
gated, and  consequently  the  organs  which 
Ihey  compose,  voluminous.  We  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  thickness  of  the 
organs,  which  often  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  convolutions  are  folded. 

When  called  in  to  examine  the  brain  phre- 
nologically,  we  divide  it  at  first,  generally, 
into  the  three  masses  just  spoken  of;  but  this 
requires  that  we  set  out  from  certain  organs, 
or  a  fixed  point.  When  we  shall  have  passed 
the  various  organs  in  review,  I  will  lay 
down  certain  rules  to  guide  you  in  this  spe- 
cies of  exploration;  thus,  for  example,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  intellectual 
mass,  you  should  set  out  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  organ  of  circumspection, — pass 
over  the  organ  of  comi>arison,  and  descend 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  point  correspond- 
ing with  that  whence  we  began.  AIT  the 
portions  of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  line  I 


belongs  to  the  intelligence ;  the  parts  which 
fsdl  l^hind  it  comprehend  the  sentiments 
and  instincts.  We  hare  then  to  dra>v 
other  lines ;  but  it  would  be  premature  ta 
enter  on  this  part  of  oar  subject  at  present. 
I  would  merely  draw  your  attention  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  three  great  masses, 
and  to  the  important  fact,  that  all  our  organs 
are  double ;  those  placed  on  the  median  line, 
and  indicated  by  a  single  eminence,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  situated  laterally.  Hence, 
as  all  the  cerebral  organs  are  double,  one 
side  may  continue  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  other,  provided  the  central  parts, 
which  establish  the  communication  between 
them,  be  healthy.  We  have  now  to  examine 
each  organ  in  detail ;  but  I  shall  not  proceed 
any  f urSier  to-day.  Let  me  review,  in  a  few 
words,  what  has  been  said. 

The  experimental  method  best  suited  for 
the  study  of  the  cerebral  functions,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  most  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  ideas  of  psychology ;  it  consists  in 
a  double  observation,  directed  on  the  one 
hand  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses; 
and,  on  the  oUier,  exercised  in  one's  self  by 
remarking  not  only  such  organs  as  are  ac- 
cessible V)  our  senses,  but  also  by  reflecting 
on  what  passes  within  us,  in  our  sentiments 
and  our  instincts.  It  is  this  method  which 
gave  birth  to  phrenology,  and  produced  the 
philosophic  ideas  emanating  from  the  school 
of  Edinburgh;  but  phrenology,  by  taking 
organization  into  account,  rectifies  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  latter  school,  which  were 
made  without  a  sufficient  organic  basis.  It 
is  in  vain  that  certain  writers  would  place 
the  results  of  simple  reflection  above  the 
knowledge  acquired  through  our  senses, 
This  pre-eminence  of  internal  observation's 
not  founded  in  truth ;  each  method  has  its 
own  value,  and  comes  to  the  support  of  the 
other ;  each  method  is  equally  noble ;  and 
the  imperious  tone  assumed  by  the  psycholo- 
gists is  far  from  justifying  Uie  eflTorts  they 
make  to  prevent  physiologists  from  analys- 
ing the  functions  of  the  human  mind.  The 
most  subtile  metaphysician  finds  himself 
constantly  forced  to  speak  of  the  brain  and 
senses,  to  examine  the  phenomena  depend- 
ing on  sensibility  and  the  passions,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  distinguisli 
the  faculties  actually  within  the  domain  of 
intelligence.  The  two  branches  of  study 
are  intimately  connected  together;  one  can- 
not advance  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  physiologist  aban- 
dons completely  the  products  of  our  sensi- 
tive perceptions,  he  falls  into  absurdity,  or 
is  lost  in  an  imaginary  worid. 
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TBXntUL  DISKASKS  OF  THE  SKIV. 

Hatiro  Goaclndcd,  in  tlie  lul  lecture,  i 
Hemenl  virw  of  Ihc  pathology  of  veorrea 
diwalM  of  tbe  BkiD,  I  >1m]I  now  endeuvoui 
to  dncrilM  Ihem  in  •  more  particular  mui 
ner.  Mid  IhliB  still  better  prepare  you  fur  i 
clinickl  rericw  of  individual  cain. 

Yon  hare  leen  that  these  diieanei,  huw- 
ever  varied,  are  lusceptiblc  uf  being  cloned 
in  two  (iQnpi, — an  original,  or  puatulai 
group,  and  a  degenerated,  or  exanlbematic 
group.  We  ahall,  it  you  please,  first  con- 
sider tlie  pustular  group. 

Von  kave  also  seen  tliat  each  group  pnv 
■eatatwotvders  of  symptoms, — primary  and 
coMtitBlional ;  the  ^rmer  being  the  renull 
of  tlwilirect  application  of  the  poisun,  or  nl 
it*  action  before  it  Las  shown  any  sigiu  ui 
having  entered  the  general  constitution ;  and 
the  mter,  the  symptoms  which  testify  its 
jiifieiiin  aftor  it  liu  been  absorbed  into  the 
■yatCH.  The  primary  aymptams  uf  each 
graap  will  occupy  our  atlenliun  prior  tu  the 
coaatitnbonal  symptunu  of  the  cuirespond- 
iagpnop. 

A  few  days  generally  elapse  between  the 
application  of  the  virus  to  the  cutaneous 
surface  and  the  conunencemeut  of 

Piulaliir  Primary  SgphllU. 

ne  lengdi  of  this  period  will  howert-r 
vary,  according  to  the  state  of  the  surface 
to  which  the  poison  has  been  applied,  tht 
«eaailulity  of  the  patient,  and  the  quantity 
of  rirna  allowed  to  remain  on  the  part. 

Tbe  attentions  of  the  patient  an',  in  genc- 
nl,  iiat  attracted  to  the  contaminated  spot 
hy  a  atniation  of  itchy  soreness;  and  this 
spot,  wbm  examined,  is  slightly  tumid,  and 
preaenU  a  red  colour.  On  this  tumid  red 
Bpot,  whkh  is  not  larger  than  ■  coriander 
seed,  a  poatulc  quickly  forms.  The  base  of 
tfaia  pa^tule  is  rather  deep  and  hard,  its 
point  not  rerr  accuninated,  and  of  a  yeltow- 
iah  wUte  colour;  there  is  a  redness  which, 
sumnuiding  the  bate  of  the  pustule,  forms 
•n  aivala.  A  black  coloured,  or  dark,  spot 
soon  appears  in  tl>e  centre  or  top  of  the  pua- 
tnle.  Bad  if  this  spot  be  touched  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  II  it  found  to  be  hard  and 
raudi ;  it  it  an  incipient  crust. 

Ac  qipeanaco  of  flM  part  will  now  vary, 


it  is  allowed  to  remain 


according  ag  theci 
or  is  removed. 

If  the  crust,  or  top  of  the  pustolp,  be  re- 
moved, you  expose  a  cavity  filled  with  puri- 
fonn  matter;  and  if  you  absorb,withapiece 
of  lint,  tbe  matter  contained  in  this  cavity, 
yoD  find  tliat  it  is  aneicavaliunofa  rounded 
or  cupped  form,  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
white  colour,  having  a  sharp,  gently  punc- 
liilated  or  si'rratrd  edge,  and  a  deep  and 
tnniid  basis,  ^'ou  know  that  the  edge  of 
an  ulcer'  is  the  line  which  separates  the 
ulcprated  surface  from  tlie  surrouiidiug  red 
surface  or  areola,  and  that  the  base  of  an 
ulcer  is  sn  much  of  the  subjacent  parts  as 

The  ulcer  having  increased  for  a  few  days, 
its  surface  granulates,  and  its  eicavatinn 
begins  to  fill  up ;  its  basis,  at  the  same  lime, 
becomes  more  lumid,  and  its  margin  mon> 
raised.  Hy  its  margin  you  are  to  understand 
that  part  of  its  areola  which  is  immediately 
outside  its  edge.  Sometimes,  during  the 
process  of  granulation,  tbe  surface  of  the 
ulcer  rises  higher  than  the  miu^in ;  at  other 
limes,  the  margin  coulinurs  higher  than  the 
surface.  U'hen  this  is  the  esse,  the  surface 
appears,  to  a  superficial  observer,  still  ex- 
i»vateil,eien  after  its  cavity  has  filled  above 
Ihc  [cvkI  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin. 

The  next  change  is  marked  by  a  shrink- 
ingof  thediseasedpart.  The  areola  now  dis- 
appears ;  the  margiu  nequires  a  purplish,  or 
ralluua  while,  appenrance;  a  red  line  is 
fonnedat  the  inside  of  tbe  edge;  the  surface 
:ontrBctK,  itud  tlie  fiirniHtion  of  cuticle  eom- 
nencea;  this  proceeds  from  the  eircumferencG 

tfier  cicalrixatiim  a  degree  of  hardness,  or 
induration,  may  in  general  be  felt  in  the 
part  on  which  the  ulcer  was  seated. 

If  the  crust  which  formed  on  the  centre 
if  the  pustule  be  not  removed,  anil  if  it  re- 
nain  uninfluenced  by  pressure  or  friction,  it 
nay  adhere  to  the  part  until  the  ulcer  is 
lealed,  when  it  will  be  detached,  and  ei- 
iDse  B  livid-red,  smooth,  cicatrised  surface, 
trusts  seldom  acquire  a  great  size  before 
hey  are  detached;  I  liave,  however,  seen 
hem  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
0  diameter  at  their  base,  and  little  less  in 
irojection ;  this,  nevertheless,  is  very  un- 
isual.  Although  the  ulcer  be  covered  by 
he  crust,  the  changes  going  on  undemeulh 
nay  he  ascertained  by  the  appearance  uf  tbe 
ireola  and  of  the  margin;  for  Uiese  parts 
iresent,  during  tlie  progress  of  Ilia  disease, 
he  same  changes,  whether  the  ulcer  be  or 
>e  not  encrusted. 

The  period  which  elapses  from  the  com- 
aencemenl  of  the  diseased  spot,  or  pustule, 
mlil  the  process  tiegins  by  which  the  exea- 
ation  is  filled  up,  is  the  first,  or  ulcerating 
thisperiod  until  shrinkingcom- 
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generaly  Uke  up  from  thirty  to  forty  days, 
about  eight  of  Mrhich  may  be  occupied  by 
the  first ;  sixteen  by  the  second ;  and  eight, 
or  more,  by  the  third.  Each  stage  is  easily 
distinguished,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
symptoms  which  I  have  described  as  charac- 
terising it. 

The  pain  attendant  on  this  disease  is,  in 
general,  trifling,  and  diminishes,  or  disap- 
pears, as  soon  as  ulceration  has  terminated. 
The  size  to  which  the  ulcer  increases  is,  for 
the  most  part,  not  larger  than  a  silver  six- 
pence. 

In  different  cases,  from  various  causes, 
this  disease  presents  considerable  varieties 
in  its  progress  and  appearance.  Thus,  in 
some,  the  process  of  ulceration  is  in  excess, 
and  a  much  more  extensive  destruction  of 
parts  than  is  usual  occurs.  These  consti- 
tute the  phagedenic  ulcers.  The  basis  on 
which  the  disease  is  placed,  may  be  remark- 
ably hard  and  tumid :  such  are  tlie  indurated 
ulcers.  The  margin  of  the  ulcer  may  be  so 
much  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin  as  to  form  a  ring,  or  rod,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  sore :  these  are  the 
annular  ulcers.  And  lastly,  tlie  surface  some- 
times rises  so  high  above  the  surrounding 
parts  as  to  appear  fungous:  these  are  the 
elevated  ulcers.  Thus  we  have  phagedenic, 
indurated,  annular,  and  fungous  ulcers,  be- 
sides varieties  in  the  time  required  by  the 
disease  to  go  through  its  different  stages, 
and  in  various  other  more  trifling  particu- 
lars,— as  colour,  form,  sise,  number,  and 
so  on. 

Phagedenic  sores  are  distinguished  by  the 
extent  or  severity  of  their  destructive  actions; 
they  arc  of  various  kinds,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  their  varieties.  The  appearance  of  the 
surface,  and  of  the  margin,  edge,  and  border, 
or  part  inside  the  edge;  the  degree  of  indu- 
ration of  base,  the  degree  of  inflammation, 
the  character  of  the  accompanying  pain,  the 
state  of  the  patient's  system,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  preceeding  treatment,  are  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  which  they 
vary.  Thus  they  may  be  surrounded  by 
great  induration,  or  by  little  or  none;  there 
may  be  great  tumefaction,  or  the  part  may 
be  free  from  swelling;  they  may  be  extremely 
painful,  or  the  degree  of  sensibility  may  be 
trifling;  the  accompanying  inflammation  may 
be  great,  or  otherwise ;  the  surface  may  be 
covered  with  slough,  or  it  may  be  nearly 
free  from  slough,  and  the  appearance  of  this 
slough  may  vary, — it  may  be  white,  or  black, 
or  brown ;  the  disease  may  occur  in  the  old 
or  in  the  young,  in  persons  of  an  irritable 
and  delicate  fibre,  or  in  those  of  a  robust 
and  sanguineous  temperament ;  it  may  attack 
persons  of  temperate  habits,  or  persons  ad- 
dicted to  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors ;  it 
may  have  been  judiciously  treated,  or  it  may 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
adopted*  AU  these  circiUDttaiiccs  either  de- 


note, or  cause,  varieties  which  require  more 
or  less  modification  of  treatment ;  but  with 
these  varieties,  and  their  treatment,  you  can 
be  made  acquainted  only  by  the  study  of 
individual  cases. 

The  base  of  the  pustular  venereal  sore  u 
always  hard  or  tumid^  but  the  degree  of 
hardness  is  subject  to  much  variety;  it  is 
dependent  on  an  interstitial  deposition  into 
the  parts  subjacent  to  and  surrounding  the 
ulcer,  and  no  doubt  is  a  symptom  that  should 
be  attended  to ;  but  it  has,  perhaps,  obtained 
an  undue  share  of  attention,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  characters. 

You  will  often  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  ulcers  characterized  by  their  sur- 
face being  surrounded  by  an  elevated  mar- 
gin: this  elevated  margin  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  elevated  edge.  Remember 
the  distinction  which  I  have  made  between 
the  edge  and  margin  of  a  sore.  In  every 
case,  as  long  as  the  process  of  ulceration 
exists,  the  edge  of  the  sore  is  necessarily 
higher  than  the  surface;  but  an  elevated 
margin  is  an  attendant  on  only  some  sores, 
and  in  these  the  edge,  instead  of  being  raised, 
is  turned  down  to  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
and  is  lower  thifh  the  margin.  There  is  very 
generally  a  ring  surrounding  every  pustular 
sore;  but  this  is,  under  common  circum- 
stances, too  trifling  to  attract  attention,  and 
the  annular  appearance  is  deserving  of  notice 
only  where  it  is  in  excess. 

If  the  surface  of  the  sore  rises,  during  the 
granulating  stage,  above  the  level  of  the 
edge  and  margin,  it  forms  the  elevated  ulcer. 
All  primary  pustular  sores,  except  those  on 
certain  structures,  show  a  tendency  to  this 
elevate<l  state ;  but,  as  in  respect  to  the  an- 
nular character,  it  is  only  when  elevation  is 
in  excess  that  it  constitutes  a  variety. 

The  primary  pustular  sore,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  general  passes  throuf^h 
all  its  stages  in  thirty  or  forty  days,  but  a 
much  longer  period  may  be  occupied  by  its 
difl'eront  phases ;  yet  it  may  not  present  any 
appearance  which  could  account  for  a  pro- 
gress so  tardy. 

The  colour  of  the  sore  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  general  a  dirty  or  dusky  white.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  various  other  c<ilours;  it 
may  be  very  white,  particularly  during  ili* 
ulcerating  stage,  and  at  its  border ;  or  it  may 
be  of  a  dirty  brown,  or  of  a  nut-brown 
colour. 

The  form  of  the  pustular  primary  sore  is 
generally  circular,  but  it  may  present  various 
forms ;  it  may  be.  oval,  or  it  may  be  angular, 
or  it  may  be  of  the  form  of  an  8 ;  it  may  be 
serpentine,  or  it  may  represent  the  form  of  a 
series  of  beads,  and  so  forth. 

The  discharge  furnished  by  the  primary 
pustular  s<»res  varies  much,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  thick  and  3rel- 
low,  like  bland  purulent  matter,  and  some- 
times thin  and  watery;  it  is  on  some  occa- 
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laint,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and 
m  other  occasions  it  is  Tery  profuse ;  it  is 
n  general  profuse  when  thin  and  watery. 
These  varieties  in  the  state  of  the  discharge 
ilways  denote  yarieties  deserving  of  discri- 
nination  in  the  state  of  the  sore. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
ease is  solitary,  but  a  plurality  often  exists. 


penis  are  never  elevated,  and  seldom  or 
never  annular.  Ulcers  on  the  muco-cuta- 
neous  structures,  as  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  prepuce,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  gians 
penis,  are  in  general  smaller  and  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  those  on  the  common  skin.  Ulcers 
at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  those  on  the  frenum  and  corona 


When  there  are  more  than  one,  the  addi- 1  glandis,  are,  if  left  to  themselves,  slower  in 
tional  number  may  have  been  produced  either  |  healing  than  those  on  other  parts ;  it  is  only 


by  the  original  infection,  or  by  the  matter 
secreted  by  the  first  formed  sure.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  sores  which 
appear  subsequently  to  the  first,  run  their 
course  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first. 
Thus,  it  may  happen,  that  although  some 
may  have  been  in  their  granulating  stage 
when  others  commenced,  the  former  may 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  cicatrization  as  soon 
as  the  hitter;  consequently,  when  there  is 
a  plurality,  their  stages  may  be  synchronous, 
or  otherwise ;  that  is,  they  may  be  all  in  the 
same  stage  at  the  same  time ;  or  they  may 
be  in  difierent  stages,  and  therefore  exhibit 
very  different  appearances. 

The  magnitude  of  each  sore  is  subject  to 
much  variety.  I  have  stated  that  it  seldom 
exceeds,  when  left  to  itself,  the  sise  of  a 
silver  sixpence;  but  it  may  increase  much 
beyond  this,  or  it  may  remain  very  much 
within  it.  I  have  seen  the  primary  pustular 
sore  go  through  all  its  stages  and  be  little 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  it  some  inches  in  extent. 

Some  sores  are  covered  witli  crusts,  others 
never  become  encrusted.  In  some,  the  pus- 
tule in  which  the  sore  originated,  has  its 
top  abraded  as  soon,  almost,  as  formed,  and 
then  the  pustular  character  is  scarcely  visi- 
ble. In  others,  a  large-sized  pustule  is  de- 
veloped; or  a  surface,  the  seat  of  abrasion, 
or  wound,  or  previous  ulcer,  may  be  conta- 
minated by  the  poison  of  the  venereal  pus- 
tular sore,  and  a  corresponding  sore  pro- 
duced without  a  previous  pustule.  It  may 
appear  incorrect  to  call  a  sore  pustular, 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  pustule : 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  however, 
obvious. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  of  these  va- 
rieties? On  this  subject  some  facts  have 
been  ascertained,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Among  the  causes  of  modification, 
we  may,  without  doubt,  enumerate  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  part  upon  which 
the  disease  exists ;  the  age,  or  quality  of  the 
poison  which  has  produced  the  disease;  the 
original,  or  acquired,  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  manner  in  which  he  lives;  the 
co-existence  of  other  morbid  states;  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  may  have  been 
employed. 

Ulcers  on  the  corona  glandis  arc  very  apt 
to  be  much  indurated.  Those  on  the  com- 
mon skin,  particularly  on  the  scrotum,  fre- 
quently present  the  elevated,  or  the  annular 
elianieter^  orboth;  wUle  those  on  tiie  giant 


the  ulcers  which  are  on  surfaces  not  opposed 
to  others  that  become  encrusted.    Ulcers  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  prepuce 
generally  cause  a  contraction  of  those  <^>en- 
ings ;  and  those  at  the  frenum,  for  the  most 
part,  destroy  that  membrane,  and  subse- 
quently often  perforate  the  urethra.     Ulcers 
at  the  corona  glandis  also  may  perforate  the 
urethra,  or  pass  between  the  skin  and  cover- 
ing of  the  penis,  thus  causing  a  burrowing 
son^;  or  else  they  may  ulcerate  outwards, 
through  the  common  integuments.    A  plu- 
rality of  ulcers  seldom  occurs  on  the  common 
skin,  but  is  very  usual  on  surfaces  opposed 
to  other  surfaces,  particularly  if  the  form  of 
the  part  be  such,  that  the  secretions  are  for 
some  time  retained  on  it.    Thus  we  often 
meet  with  a  plurality  of  ulcers  at  the  corona 
glandis,  on  the  surface  of  the  glans,  and  on 
the  inner  surface  and  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 
Ulcers  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  are  not 
unfrequently  of  a  linear  form,  resembling 
fissures  ;  on  the  glans  penis  they  sometimes 
appear  serpentine  in  their  figure ;  and  at  the 
corona  glandis,  like  the  figure  of  8,  or  like  a 
string  of  beads.    These  peculiar  forms  are 
dependant  on  the  union  of  a  plurality  of 
ulcers.     When  the  disease  has  removed  the 
frenum,  the  ulcer  formed  has  generally  the 
shape  of  a  diamond  on  playing  cards;  it  is 
only  on  the  common  skin,  or  at  the  orifice 
of  the  prepuce,  that  the  state  of  pustule  is, 
in  «;enrnil,  to  be  seen  well-marked.    Such 
are  the  more  common  varieties  dependant 
on  the  function  and  structure  of  the  part. 

That  original  or  acquired  constitution  has 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  modifying 
this  disease,  many  proofs  will  be  afforded  to 
you  in  practice.  Thus  you  will  meet  with  in- 
dividuals whose  disease  presents,  every  time 
they  contract  infection,  some  peculiar  cha- 
racters, no  matter  what  the  source  may  have 
been  from  whence  the  virus  has  been  de- 
rived. Again,  you  will  meet  with  some  per- 
sons particularly  disposed  to  contract  the 
venereal  disease;  and  others  who,  under 
every  circumstance,  seem  to  resist  it.  What 
the  causes  are  of  these  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, or  what  the  signs  are  by  which, 
i\ priori,  they  arc  testified,  we  are  ignorant; 
they  are  said  to  be  owing  to  idiosyncracies, 
but  a  name  throws  no  light  on  either  the 
cause  or  nature  of  these  peculiar  habits. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  patient,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
are,  in  general,  the  most  evident  causes 
which  modify  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
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Thui  a  Bore,  free  from  induration,  may  be 
rendered  indurated  by  the  mode  of  dresaing ; 
or  a  sore  which  is  very  mild  in  all  its  cha- 
racters, may,  by  improper  treatment,  or  by 
errors  in  the  mode  of  the  patient's  living, 
be  quickly  rendered  phagedenic.  Various 
circumstances  may  greatly  retard,  or  other- 
wise hasten,  the  stages  through  which  the 
disease  passes.  Thus,  by  some  applications, 
the  process  of  ulceration  may  be  promoted, 
and  those  of  granulation  and  cicatrization 
retarded.  By  others,  the  state  of  ulceration 
may  be  arrested,  and  granulation  and  cica- 
trisation hastened.  Numerous  cases,  illus- 
trative of  all  these  facts,  have  been  witnessed 
by  you,  and  I  shall  hereafter  recal  them  in 
a  particular  manner  to  your  recollection. 

You  already  know  that  the  venereal 
poison  is  so  altered  by  passing  through  the 
system,  as  to  produce  a  distinct  set  of  symp- 
toms, both  primary  and  constitutional,  and 
hence  the  natural  division  of  venereal  erup- 
tions into  pustular  and  exanthematic.  Of 
the  difference  of  poison  from  this  cause  of 
modification  I  have  nothing  at  present  to 
say ;  but  may  not  minor  modifying  causes, 
of  the  same  nature,  produce  some  of  the  less 
remarkable  varieties  which  we  observe  the 
pustular  form  of  disease  to  present,  and 
which  I  have  named  the  annular,  indurated, 
fungous,  and  phagedenic  ulcers?  Now,  I 
shall  tell  you  the  facts  I  have  observed  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

Jn  the  first  place,  if  you  take  poison  from 
an  ulcer,  in  its  early  stage,  and  inoculate 
with  it,  you  will  produce  a  severe  forln  of 
disease,  one  more  ulcerative  or  excavating 
than  if  you  take  the  poison  from  an  ulcer  in 
its  more  advanced  stage,  and  rice  term. 
This  fact  has  been  already  observed  by  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  experiments  on  this  subject. 

In  the  seamd  place.  When  I  have  used, 
for  inoculation,  poison  taken  from  a  sore 
characterized  by  development  of  margin,  or 
elevation  of  surface,  I  have  been  more  apt 
to  produce  a  similar  modification  of  disease 
than  if  the  poison  was  obtained  from  a  sore 
which  did  not  present  those  characters. 
This  was  observed,  whether  the  inoculation 
was  made  on  the  individual  from  whom  the 
poison  was  obtained,  or  on  another. 

In  tke  third  place.  Ulcers  produced  by 
inoculation  have  been,  in  general,  of  a  more 
annular,  or  more  fungous,  character,  accord- 
ing as  the  sore  from  whence  the  virus  was 
taken,  has  been  older. 

From  these  facts  I  conclude,  that  there 
always  exists  a  disposition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sore  similar  to  that  from  whence 
the  virus  was  obtained. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  co- 
existence of  other  morbid  actions  in  the 
part,  or  system,  must  have  a  very  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  and  progress 
of  this  disease ;  yet  little  that  is  accurate 
has  been  ascertained  on  this  subject.  If 
the  disease  occurs  in  a  part  which  is  in- 


flamed, its  progress  will  be  more  rapid 
than  when  inflammation  does  not  exist. 
This,  probably,  is  one  cause  why  an  ulcer 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another, 
and  by  the  application  of  its  discharge,  will 
run  a  more  rapid  course  than  the  original 
ulcer.  But  if  the  disease  be  developed  on 
a  surface  whose  state  may  be  said  to  be  in 
some  measure  in  a  contrast  with  the  state 
of  inflammation,  that  is,  if  it  be  in  a  state  of 
indolent  or  atonic  action,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  will  be  as  much  retard^  as  in 
the  former  case  it  would  be  accelerated. 

Unlikely  as  you  might  suppose  it  to  be, 
it  often  happens  that  persons,  while  labour 
ing  under  constitutional  forms  of  syphilis, 
contract  a  primary  venereal  disease.  On 
these  occasions,  the  new,  or  primary  disease, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  often  remarkable 
for  the  difficulty  with  which  its  cicatrizatiun 
is  accomplished.  It  has,  in  fact,  more  than 
once  happened,  that  a  difficulty  in  h^ing  a 
primary  venereal  sore  has  prompted  me  to 
mvestigate,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  state 
of  the  patient's  constitution,  and  then  I 
have  discovered  the  existence  of  a  venereal 
taint  which  he  had  previously  neglected 
to  make  known. 

The  disease  sometimes  co-exists  with 
fever.  On  such  occasions  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  their  relation.  The 
fever  may  be  symptomatic,  or  merely  the 
consequence  of  the  local  disease,  and  then  it 
is  more  manageable,  and  of  less  importance, 
than  when  dependent  on  causes  distinct  from 
the  disease.  Of  those  fevers  which  com- 
plicate the  disease,  and  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  it,  I  have  noted  two 
varieties,— one  of  a  typhoid  type,  accom- 
panied by  a  state  of  irritation,  or  perhaps 
atonic  inflanmiation  of  the  gastric,  or  gastro- 
pulmonic  mucous  surface.  This  is  always 
a  most  alarming  complication,  and  when  it 
exists,  the  parts,  the  seat  of  the  primary 
disease,  are  very  apt  to  run  into  gangrene. 
The  other  form  of  fever  presents  more  the 
character  of  synochus:  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  loaded  tongue ;  but  that  organ  is  not 
dry,  and  chapped,  and  crimson  coloured. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  latter 
form  of  fever  exists,  the  state  of  the  local 
disease  is  not  much  aggravated,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fever  begins  to  subside,  the  local 
disease  becomes  ameliorated;  in  fact,  the 
ulcer  often  heals,  upon  the  complete  sab-^ 
sidence  of  the  fever,  with  great  rapidity. 

What  are  the  characters  by  which  this 
disease,  that  is,  primary  pustular  syphilis, 
may  be  distinguisned  from  all  others  T  This 
is  at  once  a  most  important  and  a  most  dif- 
ficult question.  I  believe  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  his  opinion,  at  whatever  stage 
it  was  presented  to  him,  provided  its  ap- 
pearance had  not  been  modified  by  artificial 
means.  For  the  purpose  of  diagnoais,  there 
is  no  one  cbaracteri  howerer,  ■ukient;  yon 
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must  take  into  consideration  sererel,  and 
their  series  and  order,  before  you  can  form 
an  accurate  judgment  Thus,  the  figure  of 
the  ulcer  is  not  sufficient;  for  although  it  is 
generally  rounded,  it  may  present  any  form, 
partly  owing  to  tiie  situation  on  which  it 
occurs,  and  partly  to  a  juncticm  of  two  or 
more  ulcers.  Colour  is  of  little  value  as  a 
diagnostic  sign,  fur  although  the  ulcer  is  in 
general  of  a  dirty,  or  dusky  white  hue,  it 
may  be  of  a  lighter  white,  or  it  may  be 
brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  Num- 
ber will  not  suffice,  for  although  the  disease 
is  often  single,  several  may  exist  at  once ; 
induration  of  base,  elevation  of  margin, 
f  angosity  of  surface,  and  even  the  existence 
of  a  bubo,  are  all  insufficient,  for  ulcers 
produced  by  any  cause  may  present,  under 
particular  circumstances,  these  states,  and 
they  may  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  observable  in 
the  pustular  primary  venereal  disease.  But, 
although  any  one  of  these  characters  be  in- 
sufficient of  itself,  if  the  sum  of  them  be 
considered,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  impossible 
to  form  an  erroneous  opinion,  particularly  if 
we  investigate  the  questions  of  exposure  to 
infection,  the  date  after  exposure  at  which 
the  disease  commenced,  the  manner  in 
which  it  first  appeared,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

Is  the  primary  venereal  pustule  a  disease 
of  great  or  little  importance  t  This  is  a 
question  which  requires  a  circumspect 
answer.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  disease 
necessarily  very  severe ;  it  does  not  follow, 
that  because  an  individual  has  contracted  it, 
he  must  be  a  great  suflferer.  The  effects  of 
the  disease  are  two-fold,  local  and  constitu- 
tional. The  local  effects  are  subject,  in 
diflerent  cases,  to  the  greatest  variety.  In 
some  persons  scarcely  any  inconvenience 
results ;  and  in  others  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences follow.  The  mode  of  treatment, 
the  mode  of  living,  the  natural  character  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  and  his  general 
state  of  health,  are,  you  will  understand 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  so  many 
causes  which  may  either  aggravate  or  al- 
leviate, in  a  very  great  degree,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disease.  The  situation 
and  the  number  of  the  ulcers  are  also,  in 
forming  a  prognosis,  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  example,  those  seated  at 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  or  urethra,  and  at 
the  frenum  or  corona  glandis,  are  always 
more  troublesome  than  those  on  the  com- 
mon skin  of  the  penis,  or  even  than  tliose  on 
the  glans  penis  and  inner  prepuce.  A  single 
ulcer  is  a  source  of  minor  inconvenience 
than  a  plurality  of  ulcere ;  and  small,  slowly- 
spreading  ulcers  cause  much  less  mischief 
than  those  which  are  large,  and  extend 
rapidly.  On  the  whole,  the  local  effects 
are  extremely  various,  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  them  we  must  investigate  the 
history  of  indiridual  caies. 


The  constitutional  effects  of  the  disease 
are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  no  less 
various  than  the  local ;  but  the  opinion 
which  formerly  existed  that  every  primary 
venereal  disease,  if  not  treated  in  a  specific 
manner,  is  necessarily  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  is  no  longer  tenable.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  constitutional 
disease  is  far  from  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  primary  disease,  even  although  this  be 
left  to  pursue  its  own  course.  While  I 
admit  this  to  be  the  case,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  tabular  views  which  hare 
been  drawn  up,  with  the  object  of  shewing 
the  comparative  frequency  of  constitutional 
disease,  as  a  consequence  of  primary,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  or  has  not  been  treated 
specifically,  are  deserving  of  much  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  little  accuracy  with  which 
primary  sores  are,  by  the  authors  of  these 
tables,  in  general  described,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining  with  certainty 
their  nature.  For  example :  they  may  not 
have  been  in  many  cases  syphilitic.  I  am 
also  quite  certain  that,  on  many  occasions, 
mild  constitutional  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patieut.  I  have  often  detected  cutaneous 
venereal  defoedations  which  had  not  at- 
tracted attention.  An  unwillingness  to 
allow  my  patients  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
stitutional symptoms  has  prevented  me  from 
attempting  to  ascertain,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  proportion  of  cases  which  would 
be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  as 
compared  to  those  which  would  not  be  so 
followed.  That,  on  many  occasions,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  would  not  occur,  I  cfin 
have  no  doubt ;  but  as  they  do  occur  fre- 
quently, and  as,  when  once  produced  they  are 
often  most  serious  in  their  consequences, 
the  primary  disease  should  always  be  treat- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  pustular  primary 
syphilis,  our  object  is  therefore  twofold, 
viz.,  to  prevent  local  inconvenience,  and  to 
protect  the  constitution  from  subsequent 
injury.  To  secure  both  these  objects,  it  is 
highly  important  to  heal  the  disease  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
neutralize  any  poison  which  may  have 
entered  the  system.  The  clinical  review  of 
cases  which  I  am  about  to  take  will  best 
afford  an  illustration  how  these  objects  are 
to  be  accomplished.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
anticipate  what  shall  hereafter  be  said 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  a  means  of  cutting  short  the 
primary  pustular  disease,  nor  of  the  use  of 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  contamination  of  the  system. 

[See  Dr.  Wallace's  Lectures  in  the  1st  vol. 
1833-4  of  THE  Lancet,  on  the  <<  Treatment  of 
primary  pustular  syphilis  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver."— Ed.  L.] 
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BABON  HEURTELOUP  ON  LITHOTRIPSY. 


OMERTATIONS  AND  CASE,  IN  KBPLY  TO 

SIR  C.  BELL'S  STRICTURES  ON 
LITHOTRIPSY. 

To  the  Editor  qfTuE  Lancet. 

Sir  :-<-Presuining  uow  that  the  case  allud- 
ed to  by  you  in  the  Lancet  of  the  11th  June, 
if  that  which  is  detailed  in  the  following 
•taiementy  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  forward  it  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
should,  if  you  think  proper,  insert  it  in  your 
widely  circulated  journal.  On  reading  it, 
I  think,  Sir,  you  will  see  abundant  reason  for 
my  not  having  before  published  it ;  and  even 
now  it  la  only  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
atances  which  the  accompanying  letter  ex- 
plains, that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  doing  so. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Baron  Heurteloup. 

A,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

12th  July,  18S6. 

I  DID  not  answer  the  first  unpixivoked 
attack  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  for  which  he  thought 
it  sidfer  to  apologize  by  a  note,  acknowledg- 
ing how  honourable  to  me  were  the  facts 
contained  in  its  refutation,  vmtten  by  Sir 

B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  White.  I  did  not  answer 
this  letter,  I  repeat,  because,  of  all  things, 
I  abhor  most  medical  squabbling;  and 
because,  also,  by  doing  so,  I  should  only 
have  indulged  Sir  C.  Bell.  Were  I  to 
answer  every  attack  made  upon  me,  I  might 
acquire  that  infirmity  which  renders  men  a 
pest  to  medical  society ;  and  by  repeated 
Indulgence  makes  them  quarrel  with  every 
institution,  and  every  colleague  with  whom 
they  are  yoked  in  practice,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  tneir  career.  I  am  sorry, 
Mir,  that  the  love  of  notoriety  should  have 
induced  a  person  in  no  wise  concerned  in, 
or  conversant  with,  the  cases,  to  send  over 
to  this  country  the  document  which  has 
served  as  a  pretext  for  traducing  mc  once 
more,  and  has  left  no  loop-hole  by  which  to 
retreat,  and  avoid  a  personal  attack  which 
all  men  of  honour  shrink  from,  when  carried 
on  in  print  and  in  public. 

My  own  defence  shall  be  confined  to  a 
statement  of  facts.  Hut  I  cannot  pass  over 
ill  silence  what  Sir  C  Hell  nlloweil  himself 
to  say  respecting  a  gentleman  who  lately 
held  the  highest  otHce  in  the  surgical  profes- 
sion (and  who  will  always  hold  the  highest 
place  in  the  world's  esteem),  merely  because, 
with  the  true  English  feeling  which  animates 
generally  every  man  in  the  countr)',  he  called 
for  fair  play.  What  a  contrast  betwixt  Mr. 
White,  who  befriended  a  foreigner  and  his 
discovery,  at  his  first  arrival  in  a  strange 
land,  with  no  other  motives  than  his  good  feel- 
ings, and  the  object  of  promoting  the  art, — 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, attacks  the  same  foreigner  by  state- 
JM^nts  of  which  he  has  or  has  not  ascertained 
tk^  HBtmth,  applying  to  him,  at  the  same 


time,  vulgar  epithets,  &c.  The  chivalry  of 
my  true-hearted  friend  is  not  one  that  is 
worn  at  the  button-hole;  and  the  inuendu 
launched  at  him,  recoils  as  innocuously  as 
does  a  poisoned  dart  from  a  coat  of  mail. 

Sir  C.  Bell  reproaches  me  with  not  pub- 
lishing my  cases.  I  need  not  observe,  that 
every  medical  man  may  consider  himself 
allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion  on  this 
point.  But,  mark  the  diflference  of  my  situa- 
tion ;  all  my  patients  are  brought  to  me  by 
my  medical  brethren ;  the  cases  are  theirs ; 
with  them  I  attend  the  patients ;  there  are 
always  one,  two,  or  more,  frequently  twice 
the  number,  of  medical  men  present  at  every 
operation  I  perform ;  and  whenever  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  allows  of  it,  I  display- my 
instruments  before  a  numerous  assembly, 
make  any  demon8tration,or  answer  any  quer)- 
that  may  be  put  by  the  by-standers.  This  I 
do  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  set- 
ting aside  my  own  personal  interest  in  its 
concealment.  If  any  man  should  require 
information  as  to  any  particular  case,  let 
him  apply  to  the  surgeons  of  the  many 
hospitals  in  town  and  in  the  country,  where 
I  have  operated  before  hundreds ;  let  him 
apply  to  the  surgeons  whose  patients  are 
the  persons  operated  on ;  let  him  apply  to 
those  of  my  medical  brethren  whom  I  have 
treated  and  cured,  and  who  are  daily  to  be 
met  with.  If  he  question  the  character  of 
lithotripsy  itself,  and  of  him  who  practises 
it  here,  let  him  inquire  why  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  this  country  are  daily  bring- 
ing me  more  and  more  patients. 

With  the  permission  of  my  medical 
brethren  I  will  publish  all  our  cases,  for 
such  has  always  been  my  intention ;  bdt  the 
interests  of  science  require  that  I  should 
first  co-ordinate  and  class  them,  and  be  able 
to  point  out  the  relation  which  each  esse 
bears  to  each  line  of  improvement  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  instrument,  which 
has  almost  entirely  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  my  former 
inventions. 

Lithotripsy,  though  bom  of  yesterday, 
will,  I  hope,  shortly  cease  to  be  in  that  state 
of  transition  which  explains  the  existence 
of  the  different  modifications  of  numborlesii 
instruments  spoken  of  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  as 
being  found  every  where ;  but  with  which, 
however,  hundreds  have  been  relieved,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  do  but  keep  company 
with  an  interminable  number  of  instruments 
for  lithotomy,  for  ages  equally  used  and 
equally  successful,  equally  lauded  and 
equally  condemned. 

As  to  the  case  on  which  Sir  C.  Bell 
grounds  his  new  <*  incartade,"  and  which  he 
reproaches  me  with  not  publishing,  would 
it  be  believed  that,  at  the  time  Sir  Charles 
wrote,  the  case  was  still  in  hand,  and  this 
he  well  knew  ?  Would  it  be  believed  that  1 
was  urged  to  do  a  thing  so  nnsatisfisctofy, 
at  the  same  time  so  indeltato  ud  improfes- 
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Bioul,  M  lo  imblUli  Um  deUJIa  of  the 
of  ft  patient,  Uill  under  treatment  f  1  wi 
not  do  Mt  now,  did  I  not  eonceirs  It  ti 
By  dsty,  after  the  letter  of  Sir  CheriM 
applied  to  Mr.  Copeland  for  hla  lanci 
trhioh  he  gave  me,  and  kindly  added 
die  CBM  waa  to  araeh  the  more  aatiafMl 
and  gaTS  him  a  higher  opinion  of  lilholri 
in  cMiaequence  of  the  dlfllcnltjet  thai  i 
oiercome.  Sir  Charles  BeH's  philanthi 
will,  DO  doubt,  l>e  mneh  relle*«l  on  hen 
that  the  patient  is  doing  lo  well,  aa  ii  pn 
by  the  following  nole  from  Mr.  Copel. 
received  at  the  moment  I  wat  penning 
above  words : — 

"  M  J  dear  Baron, — I  End  I  am  engage 

two,  OB  Friday ;  wuuld  it  suit  you  lo  m 

it  tlirec  iMteail  of  two.     Oar  patient  i 

well  that  I  Iruit  there  is  little  left  to  do 

"  Very  truly  youra, 

"  T.  Copel*  N 
"Ootden  Square,  July  II." 

Vntri^- — - — ^1  Kiq. — The  patient  ha 
bis  bladder  a  calculus  uf  SO  or  40  liiit 
circumference  ;  he  was  naturally  sensil 
auJ  I  waa  indaccd  to  employ  a  ptrntn 
small  diameter,  partly  in  compliance  i 
what  he  very  naturally  desired — partly  i 
a  Tiew  to  render  the  operation  aa  genti 
possible.  Tie  stone,  which  waa  compi 
of  alternate  layers  of  lithic  acid  and 
mixed  phosphates,  yielded  readily  to 
actiuo  of  the  initnunent,  as  did  Hkewi 
cMuideTable  nnmber  of  fragments  which 
patient  Toided.  One  piece,  howcTer, 
taken  np,  which  did  not  give  way  under 
power  of  the  instrument.  When  acted  a 
by  the  hammer,  the  sound  conveyed 
siBilar  to  tlut  which  would  result  ( 
pereuHloa  upon  a  portion  of  metal. 
i■■M^diately  struck  me  that  the  pern 
had  to  cope  with  the  nucleus  of  thecalcu 
which  I  considered  must  be  composei 
oxalate  of  lime.  Fearing  that  the  inatrnm 
from  its  small  size,  might  not  conunii 
thia  atone,  which  had  already  giten  ■ 
indubitable  proofs  of  itaexceMiTehardi 
aid  tenacity,  I  thought,  and  Mr.  Copel 
cotMMrred  in  the  opinion,  that  it  wouli 
better  to  leave  it  in  the  bladder,  and  em] 
nave  energetic  means  to  pulveriae  it  at 
next  operation.  But  I  found,  when  I  wis 
to  tooM  It,  that  it  was  retaiaed  in 
instmeot,  being  embedded  in  the  pis 
detrltaa  reanlting  from  the  phosph: 
whieh  tike  flnt  blows  of  the  hammer 
nctcdnpoa.  Seelngtiiis  tobe  thecase, 
Copeland  and  myself  weighed  well  ei 
I  in  Hliiilanif ,  and  considered  that  the  ii 
•driMUeptan  to  adopt  would  be  to  peri 
the  aimple  opeiatitm  retMunmended,  anc 
often  perfimed,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Sir  Bn^amin  Bmtle  nsder  different 


nl^,"  was  made,  by  means  of  which  the 
stone  was  remored,  and  the  prrntmrwaa 
then  drawn  out  as  usual.  The  calculus,  as 
anticipated,  was  composed  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  exceasively  hard,  and  of  about  Ii  lines 
in  circumference. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  waa  put 
to  bed,  and  in  8  or  10  days  ^e  little  incision 
was  healed  up.  The  treatment  was  then 
continned,  to  remove  the  calculus  that  re- 
maiDed,aad  the  result  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
satisfactory,  Judfpni;  from  die  above  letter. 

There  are  other  allegations,  conveyed  in 
mellifluous  language,  in  Sir  C.  Beirs  letter, 
but  I  should  only  prolong  my  unpleasant 
task  were  I  to  notice  them.  Considering 
the  zeal  which  he  eipreases  for  lithotripsy, 
I  trust  that  after  this  statement  he  will  not 
tell  his  pupils,  whose  pursuit  Is  the  relief 
of  mankind,  that  the  pcmtnir  with  which 
so  many  have  been  cured  (twenty  cases 
publicly  by  me  lo  the  great  hospitals,  and 
six  in  a  lesser  institution),  "  is  a  most  vil- 
lanon*  and  dangerous  instmmeat,  and  if 
you  have  been  tempted  to  buy  one,  keep  ft 
till  you  grow  rich,  and  then  give  it  to  your 
butler  to  draw  out  corks  from  yonr  bottles." 
(Vide  Lecture  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  MtHeal 
Gatttte.) 

I  would  ask,  Sir,  whether  Sir  Charles, 
in  thus  addressing  his  pupils,  displays  a 
conscientious  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
honest  truth  I  Probablythere  were  several 
in  his  class  who  knew  things  as  they  were. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  IheiropiDion  of 
one  whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  set  them  a  pattern  of  medical 
probity  ? 

BAaON  HEVRTELOUr. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  SYPHILIS. 


To  tkt  EdUari^Tus.  Lancet. 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Hr. 
Eaolk,  in  your  Journal  of  July  0,1  shall  con- 
tinue (o  write  anonymously, — a  proceeding 
which  I  do  not  generally  approve;  but  in 
this  instance,  as  I  adduce  no  cases  that  re- 
quire substanliatioD,  the  signature  can  be  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  lo  either  party. 

I  cannot  admit  that  Mr  E.  has  satisfac- 
torily answered  any  of  my  questions.  He 
appears  to  think  that  for  other  diseases  (the 
various  phlegmasia  for  instance)  "  mercury 
is  not  administered  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
lime  lo  produce  the  effects  which  he  attri- 
butes to  it,  when  given  for  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  disease."  Now,  Sir,  lam  anre  that 
all  your  readers  hare  seen  numerons  patients 
under  a  state  of  salivation  for  a  considerable 
time,  indeed  /or  a  m*ek  Umgtr  prrisd  fiban 
wAm  <Ai»  MfAciae  it  yracrihtdfar  but,  with- 
o«t  their  erinclng  any  synptwu  allenraitli 
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at  all  resembling  those  of  syphilis.  Have 
these  patients  been  subject  to  mercurial 
rheumatism?  I  conceive  that  irritability, 
phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  can  have 
no  reference  to  the  question,  as  ttkose  may 
arise  from  many  causes — the  venereal  dis- 
ease from  <mltf  one,  I  can  assure  Mr  E.  that 
the  case  of  rheumatism  produced  in  my  mind 
more  surprise  than  alarm ;  nor  does  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  tend  to  convince  me  that  his 
position  is  a  correct  one.  He  believes,  I 
presume,  that  the  mercury  cured  the  rheum- 
atism, and  produced  the  caries ;  but  he  does 
not  state  whether  the  woman  had  syphilis 
at  any  former  period;  and  unless  the  full 
particulars  are  given,  the  case  can  be  of  no 
value  whatever. 

My  second  question  Mr  E.  treats  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner !  He  says,  '^  that  if 
Investigator  will  turn  to  my  papers,  he  will 
find  that  my  concUuUm  was,  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  ground  for  believing  that  the  ve- 
nereal poison  is  ever  absorbed  into  the  body.'' 
I  was  anxious.  Sir,  to  have  something  more 
than  conclusions,  and  thought  that  facts  were 
necessary  to  warrant  such  an  inference ;  and 
as  I  saw  no  such  facts  in  Mr  E.'s  papers,  I 
was  induced  to  ask  him  for  his  proof.  He, 
however,  wishes  for  mine  first,  and  I  give 
him  the  following : — A  man  has  chancre, 
which  is  healed  without  mercury :  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  has  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  copper-coloured  eruptions,  &c.  (I  do 
not  mention  bubo,  because  this  proves  no- 
thing ;  indeed,  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  is  sympathetic), — how,  I 
again  repeat,  can  all  this  happen,  if  the  poi- 
son be  not  absorbed  into  the  body  ? 

In  Mr.  E.'s  first  paper,  he  stated  <<  that 
three  persons  having  connection  with  the 
same  female  might  have  chancre,  gonnor- 
rhopa,  or  bubo."  (If  there  be  no  breach  of 
surface,  how  can  the  latter  be  produced 
without  absorption  ?)  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  fallacy  of  the  usual  proof  given  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  two  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  poison,  and  wished  him 
to  give  me  some  additional  grounds  for  this 
belief,  and  he  refers  me  to  the  cases  related 
at  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  as  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  I  believe. 
Sir,  that  these  cases  prove  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  I  must  remind  Mr.  £.  that  the 
statements  of  persons  labouring  under  these 
diseases  must  be  received  wiSi  great  cau- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  my  experience  (and 
I  think  the  generality  of  practitioners  will 
agree  with  me\  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  tneir  assertions.  The  cases 
appear  to  me  to  prove  only  that  which  every 
medical  man  knows,  viz.  that  an  acrimonious 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  a  female  will 
sometimes  produce  excoriations  on  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  also  discharge  from  the 
urethra;  but  I  contend  that  these  are  not 
venereal,  and  that  a  woman  who  has  leucorr- 
hoea  ojiiy,  cannot  communicate  the  venereal 


disease  in  any  form.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
I  fear  that  but  few  married  men  (especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  in  large  towns, 
where  cleanliness  is  little  attended  to)  would 
escape  the  disease ;  for  it  is  calculated  by 
some  recent  writer  *'  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  married  women  in  England  are  aflfected 
with  leucorrhoea,"  and  I  think  that  few  of 
them  are  exempt  frt^m  it  at  some  period  of 
their  lives. 

In  pursuing  the  above  discussion,  my  ob- 
ject has  been  only  to  elicit  truth,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Eagle's  purpose  is  the 
same.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  on  this 
occasion  have  something  more  than  a  shadow 
to  contend  with.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
Servant,  Investigatok. 

CAUSE  OF  APOPLEXY. 


To  the  Editor  qfTHE  Lancet. 

Sir  : — ^Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  through 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  periodical, 
whether  any  such  explanation  as  the  follow- 
ing has  ever  been  advanced,  regarding  the 
well-known  fact  of  *'  short-necked  people 
being  the  most  subject  to  apoplexy." 

I  would  suggest  that  ^  the  impetus  of  the 
circulating  fluid  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its 
proximity  to  4he  hollow  muscular  visens 
which  propels  it  inthe  first  instance,  and  con- 
pared  with  which  the  muscular  action  of  the 
arteries  themselves  must  be  insignificant" 
An<l  I  may  here  say,  that  I  would  on  this  rea- 
soning explain  the  greater  frequency  of 
aneurysms,  and  especially  dilitations  ob- 
served in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  dioncic 
aorta,  and  its  brachio-cephalic  branches, 
compared  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial system  of  equal  calibre,  and,  conse- 
quently, equal  arterial  muscularity.  On  this 
idea,  tliat  the  nearer  to  the  heart  the  greater 
is  the  force  of  the  blood,  we  can  explain  how 
the  more  violent  vis-a-tergo  communicated  to 
the  medullary  substance  by  a  short  than  a 
long  carotid  artery,  may  account  for  its 
branches  more  frequently  giving  way  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  This  opinion 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  apoplexy 
in  those  "  physically  predisposed"  persons 
being  genenilly  sanguineous ;  and  probably 
in  many  cases  the  rupture  of  the  artery  is  not 
instantaneous,  but  preceded  by  an  aneurysm. 
A  beautiful  specimen  of  aneurysm  of,  I  think, 
the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  that  thus  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  which  occurred  in  a  young 
Quakeress,  is  mentioned  by  that  talented  and 
eminent  pathologist,  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edin- 
burgh, (me  of  whose  class  I  had  the  honoor 
to  be  this  last  winter. 

With  every  apology  for  the  length  of  this, 
which  I  only  trouble  you  with,  knowing  tbe 
accessibility  to  your  pages  of  any  idea  con- 
nected with  our  profession,  I  remain,  your 
constant  reader, 

George  Alexander  Cowfer,  M.R.  C.S. 
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EASTERN  ASSOCIATION  REPORT. 

OBJECnOXIS  TO  ITS  00NDEMNATI09I   OF  PENNY 

CLOBS. 

To  the  EdUw  ^The  Lancet. 

Sib  :— You  have  published  in  the  Lancet 
of  July  9,  a  letter  signed  '*  One  of  the  Com- 
mTTEE,''  which  is  calculated  to  cause  your 
readers  to  misapprehend  the  circumstance 
which  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer. 

The  Report  read  at  the  Ipswich  meeting, 
upoa  the  medical  management  of  the  poor, 
WBB,  throughout,  remarkable  for  its  strong, 
if  not  ita  offensiTe  language,  and  for  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  it  condemned  the  re- 
spectability and  integrity  of  those  who  dif- 
fered ia  opinion  from  the  Reporters.  Now, 
I  will  Tcatore  to  say,  firom  what  I  witnessed 
in  the  room,  that  there  were  vumy  present 
who  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the  opi- 
nioBf  and  auggestions  contained  in  that  pa- 
per,  to  whom,  cotuequentlyy  this  unbecoming 
•ad  ui^uatifiable  censure  must  have  applied. 
Aft  the  meeting,  I  expressed  my  opiatoa  upon 
the  anl^jcct,  but  withdrew  any  further  op- 
poaition  to  the  Report,  upon  the  uuderstand- 
iagy  which  I  think  was  general,  that  the  Re- 
port was  not  to  be  published.  It  was  agn^eed 
that  one  condemnatory  passage  should  be 
flmiftted^and  then  all  further  consideration 
of-the  aubject  ceased.  I  was  therefore  not 
a  little  aurprised,  a  few  days  after,  to  see 
thia  oUectionable  Report  published  in  the 
Apy  Aai.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who 
aanoriaed  its  insertion ;  but  whoever  did 
so^  I  moBt  say,  was  guilty  of  some  indeco- 
noa.  Mr  Jeaflersou  might  as  well  have  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  public  the  interesting  paper 
which  lie  had  Just  made  the  property  of  the 
society. 

Yonr  eorrespondent  says  that  I  have  <<  at- 
tacked" the  committee,  which  was  entitled 
to  the  piiyilege  of  being  *'  unpersonal,"  and 
wit  aaawerable  for  the  merits  of  a  Report 
adopted  by  the  council.  To  this  I  say,  first, 
thai  I  never  attacked  the  committee,  or  said 
or  intended  to  insinuate  any  thing  disre- 
■pcctftilly  of  the  body,  or  the  individuals 
roMijMiaiBg  it.  Next,  if  the  members  of  the 
BMoriatinn  were  justified  in  receiving  ur  re- 
jecting the  Report,  after  it  was  submitted  to 
them  by  the  council,  the  opinion  of  yourcur- 
rcapondenty  that  my  animadversions  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  council,  as 
the  authority  from  whence  it  emanated,  is 
nnfannded. 

Tlie  document  having  been  published  as 
an  expfCBsion  of  the  sentiments  of  tlic  asso- 
ciation, I,  as  one  of  that  body,  entered  my 
individDal  protest  against  it, — a  proceeding 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difierent  opinion 
of  yonr  correspondent,  was,  I  belie\e,  per- 
fecUy  decactras  and  consistent. 

For  the  rest,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am 
quite  ready  to  meet  your  correspondent  with 
meta  in  support  of  my  opinion,  if  he  will 
No.  071 


take  the  same  lino  of  argument,  instead  of 
declaiming  and  anathematizing.  From  the 
patroniaing  tone  of  >  our  correspondent's  pa- 
renthesis, I  suppose  that  he  is  an  old  man ; 
I  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  him  of  my 
abstract  respect  for  his  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  remind  him  that  a  man  must  be 
distinguished  also  for  superior  attainments, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  before  he  can  do 
otherwise  than  give  oflfence  by  using  an  au- 
thoritative style.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  Travers  Cox. 
Great  Yarmouth,  July  11, 1836. 

objects  and  i>rugress  of  the 

stowmarket  penny  humbug. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 


ff 


Sir  : — ^^  Ou  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,' 
as  the  eagle  said  to  Daniel  0*Rooke,  there  is 
not  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gipping  a 
more  amusing  or  more  inconsistent  young  man 
than  your  *<  declaiming"  correspondent,  Mr. 
Bree,  of  Stowmarket.  He  shifts,  and  rats, 
and  states  his  willingness  to  rat  again,  with 

the  ease  and  grace  of .    Now-a- 

days,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  that  **  it  is 
ad\  isable  to  confine  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  profession — as 
much  as  possible  to  the  medical  press ;"  but 
it  is  not  many  weeks  since  he  *'  considered 
it  advisable"  to*' attack"  me  in  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle  newspaper,  because  I  deprecated 
the  formation  of  medical  humbug  clubs ;  and 
when  I  exposed  his  sophistry,  and  laughed 
at  his  absurdities,  then  it  was  that  he  pro- 
bably first  thought  it  unadvisablc  to  discuss 
professional  matters  in  a  non-medical  pe- 
riodical, doubtless  believing  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  be  '*  declaimed"  against,  it  would 
favour  the '<  encroaclunent"  of  some  '*  Sur- 
geon device,"  and  lose  himself  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  able  to  sit  in  *'  delightful  con- 
verse" with  some  such  amiable  being  as — 
*'  Miss  Susan  Grazier."  Mr.  Bree  has  a  very 
disagreeable  objection  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
absurdities;  butlhave  a  somewhat  agreeable 
knack  of  delighting  to  laugh  at  them ;  and 
as  *'  my  views  are  founded  upon  conviction" 
that  a  great  deal  of  **  humbug,"  a  great  deal 
of  *<  degradation,"  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
feeling  (grovelling  self-interest)  of  which 
Mr.  Bree  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  possession,  are  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  medical  clubs,  why  should  I  not 
endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from  the  error  of 
his  way,  and  guide  him  in  the  path  of  true 
"  independence  ?"  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bree 
did  not  proceed  with  his  guess-work  *'  ana- 
lysis" of  the  real  authorship  of  the  report ! 
Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  indisputably 
proved  that  no  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  a  meeting  held  a  few  months 
ago  at  Woolpit  Swan,  could  conceive  that 
Air.  Bree  was  so  deficient  in  <*  abject'*  servi- 
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htjf  or  when  a  prospect  occuitmI  of  putting 
•  sixpence  into  his  pocket,  so  shnnefiilly 
randjr  to  rioUte  his  plighted  pronise,  as 
to  he  guilty  of  penning  n  line  of  the  Report. 
What  exalted  ideas  of  professional  "^  dig- 
nitr"  Mr.  Bree  Bust  hsTc,  when  he  considers 
it  to  be  dirwini  to  peiwahnlate  Stowmarket 
to  beg  ff«bicTiptk«s  from  *"  hoaorarr  SBem- 
bm^"  and  to  tcsd  cirraUrs  into  the  adyoin- 
ing  parwhe*,  *-  abjertlv*  soliciting  respect- 
aMe  iwii«>iuaSs  to  w  their  into^ce  to  in- 
^rt  'Jhf  fv^-ei.^  bev'x^x'  fire  saeniben of  his 
r*-^««r«al  huLV«c.  TV4«r  acts  Mr.  Br^e 
v-a*  K.  'j&:M':^f<rt.  at  ^he  nweting  at  Ipswich, 
a»  ).'-  a.-X3»."v>dj:«'— ^ahMrdl;  enough  isu- 
giLou:  *^:  t»e  alre»M»  in  the  Beport  were 
UAMMM«  irr  ^miif^  iniund  of  pcrreiTiag 
t&k:  -skt  kjLjui^^  mA«»  «^-h  it  cvtitaiaed 


!«•  It  t»  Bern- 

6irr»  %Matf  ruAL  .-^a  x'-'*«  t^  th«  snrgevn  e^en 
a^krT  Tt  rriBuairncstftt. — ''ReavBera- 
'  K?cx*«<  *jie  '.vrm.  In  a  parish  mA 
*.-m  itf 'Kr.  n  ^  'iicti  nw  ti  017  nedical 
^ts^  •Oi'U'^i  *i^  ■Tffitbiibh.  d  clnh*  such 
^n*rt*  nitfrr*i'  id*  'Jevn  txtken  in  the 
>•  UKf  "jwor.  "JiiU  10  '.«#  than  tkrtt 
i«i«»-  x»>4i:*vi^  beome  oMmbers 
^  I  !luc  ae  Stim-aantef  e\ciesc<jsce  is  a 
ii»K4  itufv  ■KuT'sJium  .•voofTB.  fcrit  Bum- 
^m  i^iotTitrk  ntfBi5tfpis>  «hijw  aaited 
.•^p<K>a*  ^'^  jirrtap*  defray  the  ex- 
-jv«te«>  n  :ni?  iitmtHui:  *ad  then  the  fnee 

tn^  ::tKi  t('  eiK-ii  vvar.  th«?  sarge«MU  will  di- 
«>«i«:  .uaoB^  ch^BiseNes.  What  a  Christmas 
M.-THJ11OJV  lihfTtr  «::i  be  at  Stowmarket!  I 
b«««.  !iiuc{|  pitikMire  la  suhicribing  myself, 
2Jiir.  «our»  «er^  nftiihtulW. 

W«.  HniP»>^  DoRAM. 
B  K'kbam  Market.  Ulh  Jnlr,  1830. 


discussion.  I  may  first  state  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  coonty  of  Suffolk,  apd 
with  the  district  in  which  Mr.  B.  resides. 
That  I  have  professionally  attended  many 
parishes,  and  therefore,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  poor, 
&c.  I  am  much  suri»ised  at  Mr.  B.'s  state- 
ment that  many  parishioners  in  Suffolk 
adTocate  the  establishment  of  these  dubi. 
If  this  be  correct,  it  is  quite  time  that  their 
eyes  should  be  opened,  that  they  may  see, 
before  it  is  too  late,  the  immense  evil  which 
most  result  if  these  societies  become  geneiaL 
I  will  irst  state  my  principal  objections, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  them  afterwards. 

FirM.  I  believe  that  tkey  wUl  ns«  ta  asy 
■w  tend  fa  beuejii  the  peer. 

Seemtihf.  That  they  will  injure,  to  a  cob- 
sklerable  degree,  the  general  practitioner, 
who  at  present  is  Imt  badly  paid  for  his 


Tltrdly.  That  indiriduals  will  belong  to 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  medical 


i»sj»crto\»  Ti^  THE  r\»aMATioN  or 
PENNY    MEDICAL  CLUBS. 

Tv  t\^  EMt^  ^Thb  Lancet. 

id  a  >«My   attention    has  been  directed 

li>  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bre«\  which  appeared  in 

Tmi  L^M^rT  of  July  9,  and  also  to  vour  very 

able  strictures  upim  the  subject  of  medical 

einlw.    1  ran  add  but  little  to  the  force  of 

yonr  obsenations,  but  as  Mr.  B.  courts  in- 

veatigatiMi,  and  as  the  sulject  is  one  of 

iMnense  interest  to  the  profession  at  large, 

'  '  Ink  that  the  pages  of  your  journal  will 

•»  wproltnb^  occupied  in  such   a 


Femriklf.  That  ther  originate  In  a  seliih 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  medical  dubbist, 
who  I  believe  has  in  many  cases  his  owi 
good  in  view,  and  not  that  of  the  poor. 

Fiftkif,  That  they  are  recommended  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Sixildf.  That  after  a  time  small  fanien 
and  tradesmen  will  form  similar  societies. 

1.  I  conceive  that  no  man,  lor  so  small  t 
SUB  as  is  proposed,  can  furnish  pnper 
medicines  mmi  mtteiukmce ;  and  I  cannot  sap- 
po«e  that  .Mr.  B.  intends  to  adopt  the  piss 
ot  a  medical  man,  who  a  short  time  sisce 
took  a  number  of  parishes  at  a  low  stipesi 
and  on  being  asked  how  he  could  possibly 
|[et  any  thing  by  them,  said  "^  my  medjcise* 
are  salts,  jalap,  and  nitre,  and  these  yoa 
know  are  not  very  expensiTe."  I  eannol  see 
how  these  clubs  can  make  the  poor  inde- 
pendent. Independent,  forsooth!  how  ess 
a  man  be  independent  who  pays  thiee 
farthings  per  week  for  medical  assistance, 
and  who  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
medical  attendant  receives  perhaps  double 
that  sum  for  the  assistance,  in  consequence 
of  certain  benevolent  individuals  baring,  st 
his  suggestion,  contributed  towards  the 
fund  ?  May  not  this  system  rather  tend  to 
increase  pauperism  and  dependence  P  For 
I  can  readily  imagine  that  a  member  of  one 
of  these  clubs  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
ice  being  partly  broken  (for  he  has  bees 
physicked  by  charity)^  apply  to  the  parish  for 
other  assistance  without  much  reluctance. 

2.  I  can  believe  that  certain  indiridoab 
in  our  profession  will,  ^  in  a  pecunisry 
point  of  view,"  be  benefited  /er  a  time,  by 
this  system ;  but.  Sir,  they  will  be  beneited 
ai  the  expense  nf  their  brother  frmetitimen. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  are  seven  medical  men  in  Bfr.  B.'f 
district ;  three  of  these  establish  a  medka] 
olubi  the  remaining  four  aiv  oppoMd  to  it 
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Will  not  A,  By  C,  attend  manr  penons  who 
hATe  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  E,  F,  6,H, 
lereral  pounds  yearly  t  Will  not  Squire  S, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  one  of  the 
nonconformists  for  attending  his  servants, 
DOW  pay  St.  each  per  annum  towards  the 
elnb?  Will  not  fimners'  serrants,  many  of 
whom  have  hitherto  paid  E,  F,  G,  H,  ta- 
ifMd  ^  apendiug  tkekt  mmuff  ai  beer  Jupe^ 
become  members  of  these  clubs  ?  Will  Q,  a 
zentleman's  bailiff,  who  has  paid  H,  £6  or 
s6  yearly,  do  so  in  fnture,  when  he  finds  P, 
who  la  nearly  as  well  off  as  himself,  paying 
[>nly  6s.  for  his  whole  family?  But  it  is 
uselesa  to  proceed  farther  with  this  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  the  only  consolation  is,  that 
the  <Miginators  of  this  system  (or  perliaps 
its  mulertaken  is  a  better  term,)  must  ulti- 
nately  suffer,  but  unfortunately  the  ruin 
mil  not  fidl  upon  their  heads  alone. 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
ncome  of  a  member  ?  He  may  obtain  money 
rom  various  sources,  which  a  medical  man 
las  no  opportunitr  of  knowing.  Does  it 
bUow,  because  B  is  unable  to  pay  for 
sedical  attendance  in  January,  that  his 
nances  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same 
tate  in  August?  Is  not  Mr.  Bree  aware 
!iat  the  poor  will  sometimes  employ  the 
ariah  surgeon,  and  at  another  time  a  prac- 
tioner  whom  they  prefer,  and  whom  they 
aj  for  his  services  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
iskt  I  am  anxious  to  screw  the  last  shilling 
on  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  peasant. 
U  I  contend  for  is,  **  that  the  labourer  is 
orthj  of  his  hire,'*  and  no  man  possessing 
1  boneat  feeling  of  independence  should 
ij  mmekiUing  for  services  which  are  worth 
9eMiw» 

4.  I  had  long  formed  this  opinion  before 
tMmg  Mr.  Bree's  letter,  and  1  confess  that 
I  wanted  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth 
my  impression,  he  has  furnished  me  with 
Boat  aatisfactory  one;  for  independently  of 
a  paaaagea  which  you  quote,  the  argument 
r  tJiapecuniary  advantages  talked  of,  must. 
Iitek,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mina 
■t  adtf-lnterest  is  the  pnmum  mebUe  of  the 
lolaniBar. 

%,  lYom  the  many  illiberal  acts  avowedly 
woaitted  by  the  Poor  Law  Conunissioners, 
te  munely  not  uncharitable  to  infer  that 
fw  recommend  the  formation  of  these 
IM,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
I  — larifs  of  the  now  '<  over-paid"  parish 


I.  Ik  aapport  of  the  sixth  opinion,  I  may 
i,  that  a  letter  appeared  a  short  time 
oe  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  bearing  the 
nature,  I  think,  of  a  ''  Needy  Farmer," 
to^  after  complaining  of  the  badness  of 
)  ttma%  said  **  he  hoped  that  as  the 
iton  could  afford  to  physio  the  poor  at 
low  a  rate,  they  would  teke  the  farmer's 
•  teto  ceaaidenUioo,"  or,  in  other  words, 
ait  them  to  the  e^Jayaieiil  of  the  tame 


In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  B. 
that  should  mv  opinions  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  am,  like  himself,  open  to  conviction, 
but  he  must  adopt  a  different  line  of  argu- 
ment, before  he  can  saUsfy  me  that  our 
profession  will  long  remain  ''noble''  and 
profitable  (useful  it  must  always  be),  if  the 
system  which  he  advocates  becomes  pre- 
valent 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Crisp. 
Walworth  Road,  July  9,  ISSd. 

STOWMARKET  PENNY  CLUB. 

SELF-DEFENSIVE  REASONS  OP  ONE  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  OrnCERS  FOR  JOINING   IT. 

To  the  Ediior  ^The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Observing  in  The  Lancet  of  July  9, 
that  one  of  the  Stowmarket  surgeons  has 
charged  me  with  the  inconsistency  of  having 
acted  as  one  of  the  committee  who  recently 
made  '^a  Report  on  the  medical  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,"  in  which  Report  medical 
self-supporting  clubs  are  censured,  I  being 
at  the  same  time  surgeon  to  one  of  those 
societies,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  favour  me  with  a  page  in  The  Lancet,  in 
order  that  I  may  explain  the  manner  of,  and 
the  motive  for,  my  undertaking  the  office. 

I  received  some  weeks  ago  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  a  medical  club  (to  which  my  name 
was  attached,  with  those  of  the  two  other 
surgeons  resident  in  Stowmarket),  through 
the  hands  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
accompanied  with  a  proposal  from  that 
gentleman,  that  I  should  become  one  of  the 
medical  officers. 

Aftersome  days*  consideration,  I  returned 
an  answer,  caneenting  merely  to  hold  an 
office  which  I  should  certainly  have  never 
sought — ^not  because  I  approved  of  the 
scheme  (and  this  I  explicitly  stated),  but 
because,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  was 
willing  to  give  the  thing  a  trial.  I  did  not 
on  this  occasion  disguise  my  opinion,  either 
as  it  referred  to  the  profession,  or  as  it  might 
affect  in  its  results  that  humble  class  of 
society  which  it  was  intended  to  relieve. 
Of  this,  the  young  man  who  has  thought 
proper  to  erect  himself  into  my  censor,  and 
upon  whose  ipse  dixit  you  are  required  to 
beUeve  that  the  Report  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  meeting,  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware. 

That  some  medical  men  have  joined  these 
societies  from  a  conviction  of  their  utility,  I 
have  no  doubt;  and  I  also  have  no  doubt 
that  others  have  promoted  them  from  motives 
the  most  dishonourable  and  disingenuous ; 
and  it  is  against  such  only,  that  the  censures 
in  the  Report  are  directed. 

The  late  Mr.  Abemethey,  said  that  «  one 
fkct  was  worth  a  hundred  theories.'^  I  will 
therefore  for  once  suppose  a  ftct ;  and  if  it 
tonlsh  a  cap  to  fit  the  head  of  asy  mas, 
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whoeTer  he  may  be,  he  U  welcome  to  put  it 
OA.  There  are  persona  who  eagerly  snatch 
at  caps  which  were  never  meant  for  them. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Stowmarket  medical 
club,  all  jrrroiifs,  under  certain  regulations, 
are  admissible.  Suppose,  then,  that  some 
honest  tradesman  of  Stowmarket — a  huteker, 
for  instance, — that  this  honest  butcher  has  a 
sick  serving-boy,  who  is  a  free  member  of 
the  club.  One  of  the  medical  officers  is 
sent  for,  to  attend  the  boy.  This  attendance 
introduces  him  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  boy,  and  also  to  their  little  girl,  who 
happens  to  have  some  humour  cm  her  face, 
which  perhaps,  as  the  old  women  say,  is 
**  better  out  than  in."  Now  this  surgeon 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  uncommonly  benevo- 
lent feelings— exquisitely  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  sufferings  of  poor  human  nature. 
Gently  and  insinuatingly  he  advances  to- 
wards the  mother — laments  over  the  pimpled 
iiet — and  asks  ^  if  he  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
look  at  the  applications"  which  «  bniker 
aamwi,  who  had  long  attended  the  family, 
had  fWnished  upon  thhi  distressing  occasion. 
The  liniment  or  ointment  is  produced. — 
**  The  man  of  feeling'*  turns  up  his  benevo- 
lent eveSf  and  stands  aghast;  and,  the 
aympatnies  of  outraged  humanity  getting 
the  better  of  all  vulgar  and  common-place 
notions  of  professional  honesty,  he  nro- 
nounces  the  application  to  be  as  worthless 
as  an  old  woman's  ^  ague  charm ;"  and  then 
asks,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
condolence*  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  send 
the  sweet  little  sufferer  a  beautifying  medi- 
cament of  his  o>Kn,  quite  a  speciiSc  in  such 
cases.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  by  such  elo- 
quence father,  mother,  ana  baby,  are  won  f 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  supposed  fact  will 
elucidate  the  position  in  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  iH^fession  are  placed;  and  if 
the>  be  not  actually  upon  <*  bended  knees," 
it  is  in  truth  a  \ery  disagreeable  position. 
Nei*e«sity  must,  in  such  cases,  be  the  go- 
verning motive  of  men  who  are  dependent 
on  their  iirofession  for  their  bread.  My 
tale  is  told ;  however  I  may,  upon  occasion, 
be  compelled  to  sacrifice  my  feelings,  I 
never  have,  nor  ever  will,  belie  my  opinions. 
I  did  not  project  the  Stowmarket  club, 
neither  did  1  go  from  door  to  door  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  it ;  but,  for  the  reason  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  did  consent  to 
become  one  of  the  surgeons ;  and,  having 
undertaken  the  office,  whether  I  be  a  gainer 
or  a  loser  by  it,  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  discharge  my  duty  to  those  members 
who  may  apply  for  mv  attendance. 

My  explanation,  Sir,  is  before  you;  a 
family  man,  I  have  done  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  my  duty.  I  shall  not  therefore 
deprecate  or  shrink  from  any  strictures 
which  you  may  deem  it  just  or  necessary  to 
make  upon  the  occasion.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain.  Sir,  yours         J.  Bedinofield. 

Stowmarket,  July  14th,  18S6. 


THE  LANCET. 


London,  Saturda^y  Jviy  SS,  18S6. 


The  accidental  displacement  of  a  slip  of 
paper  will  prevent  us  from  inserting  the 
discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation 
of  the  petition  of  the  surgeons  of  Andover 
until  next  week.    We  regret  that  this  delay 
must  occur.    Still,  it  cannot  have  the  effect 
of  damaging  the  interests  of  a  siiif^  persoo 
who  is  concerned  in  the  inquiiy.    The  sub- 
ject has,  we  find,  created  mnch   anxiety 
amongst  members  of  the  College^  who  are 
every  where  asking  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  to  act  upon  the  bye-lawi 
which  they  have  framed  for  the  govenunest 
of  the  institution,  or  whether  those  by-lawi 
have  been  framed  with  the  fraadulentintn- 
tion  of  inducing  candidates  to  purchase  the 
diploma,  in  the  expectation  that  they  woald 
eigoy  rights   as   manberw  ^    ikt  CoBigtf 
which  could  not  be  exerciaed  bj  penma 
not  possessing  the  diploma,  or  who  Higkt 
obtain  that  instrument  by  dishonest  wrsif 
We  will  not,  however,  prejudge  the  ctase 
in  any  one  respect,  and  in  order  that  tke 
profession  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  conect 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Goaneil,  we 
hope  that  the  petitioners  will  forward  to 
us,  on  or  before  Monday  next,  a  descriptiaB 
of  the  documentiy  and  a  summary  of  tk 
evidence,   which   they   forwarded   to  the 
Council  with  the  object  of  proving  that  llr> 
Wm.  Wood  Braoshaw  had  not  obtained  hit 
diploma  by  the  usual  correct  course  of  pro* 
ceediug,  and  which  proof  was  r^ected  by 
the  Council,  as  inadequate  for  the  paiposes 
which  the  petitioners  sought  to  accompliik 
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From  accounts  which  have  beeaibrwarded 
to  us  from  Wirrall  and  other  places,  it 
appears  that  the  medical-club  humbog  is 
spreading  with  the  most  peraieioas  asd 
alarming  rapidity.  The  Poor  Iaw  Ona- 
missioners  and  Guardians  are  »itiM^  efcfy 
where  attempting  to  tMrsM  the  piofesiioB, ,, 
and  render  the  memben  of  that  (iwt  bodji 
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fobseirient  to  their  tyrannical  coMiMSHif. 
Patience  and  pcrsererance  will  exliibitthe 
rraolta  both  of  the  attempt  and  the  contest 
which  must  ensue.    It  is  whispered,  we 
kaow  not  how  tmlj,  that  George  James 
OimiBn,  whoae  evidence  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  reflected  so  strongly 
ipoD   the    character    and    attainments   of 
gCBcnl  practitioners,  is   the  adviser,  the 
MewUTf  of  Ifr.  Fhankland  Lewis,  the  chief 
•f  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.    If  the 
report  be  ill  founded,   it  cannot  be   too 
speedily  contradicted  by  the  party  whose 
mtereats  if  is  probable  will  be  deeply  af- 
fected if  the  fjalsity  of  the  accusation  re- 
■bIb  nnprored.    On  this  point  more  anon. 
We  xepeaty  diat  the  accounts  which  are  still 
fwwarded  to  us,  show  but  too  plainly  that 
Ae  systeai  of  humbug  is  fast  spreading  under 
the Ibstering  care  and  ignominious  conmiands 
•f  tibe  Commissioners  and  Guardians. 
Deplorable  is  it  to  observe,  that  in  the 
of  our  own  profession,  the  "  abomina- 
inda  its  advocates,  and  of  that  class 
Mr.  BEEByOf  Stowmarket,  stands  forward  as 
Me  of  die  moat  earnest.    An  advocate,  who 
ii  deatiCnte  both  of  arguments  and  of  facts 
to  aopport  lilm,  forms  but  a  sorry  item  in 
ay  diaeiiaaion.    That  Mr.  Bree  presents  no 
neeptioii  to  the  rule,  is  sufficiently  proved 
lythe  etalement  with  which  he  has  com- 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  his  corn- 
published   in  The  Lancet  of 
My  9di.  He  states  that  ^*  by  the  provisions 
if  tte  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  at  least 
ne  half  of  the  poor  are  not  legally  entitled 
la  icceive  BMdical  relief.**  This  is  nonsense. 
Ihe  words  evidently  do  not  express  the 
mmam^  of  the  writer.    It  is  not  the  inten- 
tMNR  of  Mr.  Brer  to  imply  that  the  poor  are 
lot  legtM§  mmUd  to  medical  relief,  but  he 
Tonff  to  say  that  the  poor  cannot  enforce 
ly  lev  their  claim  to  gratuitous  medical 
rilef  iSroBi  tlie  Board  of  Guardians.    Hence 
■o  diaeorer,  that  in  meaning,  as  well  as  in 
»frrff»f^*»,  Bfr.  Brer  has  founded  the  whole 
if  kie  argaaMOkif  aa  well  as  his  Farthing 
pib,  oa  Ml  cmr  of  leaaonfaig  as  well  as  an 


of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  does  Mr. 
Bree  find  that  the  destitute  poor  cannot 
enforce  their  application  for  medical  assist- 
ance against  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?  We 
hope  an  answer  to  this  question  will  not  be 
withheld. 

Having,  as  Mr.  Bree  conceives,  ascer- 
tained correctly  the  state  of  the  law,— hav- 
ing assumed,  for  his  own  comfort,  and  that 
of  his  professional  bretluren  generally,  that 
the  necessitous  poor  are  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  that  they  are  thrown  for 
medical  support  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
surgeons  of  this  country,  he  proceeds  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  the  new  and  old  systems 
of  medical  payment,  and  sets  down  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  former,  to  the  amount  of 
£252, 10s.    Comfortably  enough,  Mr.  Bree 
sets  out  by  assuming  that  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, under  the  old  system,  is  paid  but  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  no  allusion  whatever 
being  made  to  extras ;  and  then  he  assumes 
that  the  whole  of  the  two  thousand  paupers 
are  subscribers  to  the  medical  club,  and  cal- 
culates on  one  thousand  of  the  two  thousand 
as  subscribers  to  the  amount  of  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  per  annum.    Surely  it 
cannot  be  the  object  of  Mr  Bree  to  deceive 
his  professional  brethren.    It  cannot  be  his 
object  to  support  a  quacking  institution,  by 
assumptions  and  calculations  which  find  no 
other  foundation  than  in  the  imagination  of 
the  calculator.  Mr.  B  ree,  we  say,  cannot  have 
any  such  object.    We  call  upon  him,  there- 
fore, to  furnish  to  the  profession  an  account 
of  the  number  of  poor  persons  who  are  eli- 
gible to  become  members  of  the  benefit  club 
in  the  Union  of  Stovnnarket ;  and  we  call 
upon  him  also  to  state  how  many  of  those 
persons  have  become  members  of  the  club 
between  the  day  of  its  establishment  and 
the  22d  inst.  (July),  stating  the  proportions 
in  which  they  have  subscribed,  both  in  fa- 
milies and  as  single  members.    If  Mr  Bree 
should  withhold  this  statement,  the  profes- 
sion will  naturally  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  his  silence.     But  we  earnestly 
press  a  similar  demand,  not  only  upon  that 


nerofCwt  IfaoC|  in  which  ofthedanaet  I  gentleman,  but  upon  eveiy  other  member  o 
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the  profession  who  may  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  niunber  of  fubseribersy 
the  amount  of  funds  subscribed,  and  the 
number  of  practitioners  among  whom  the 
pence  are  to  be  distributed,  in  every  other 
Union  where  one  of  these  humbug  quack- 
eries may  be  in  operation.    In  the  attempt 
to  obtain  this  information,  where  it  is  not 
easily  comeatable,  every  surgeon  should  con- 
sider the  case  his  own ;  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  family,  to  use  every  possible  ex- 
ertion in  order  to  expose  a  scheme,  the  wide- 
spreading  infuence  of  which  is  likely  to  en- 
gulf him  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

Having  made  this  appeal  to  the  Just  and 
consistent  opponents  of  the  Farthing  Fraud, 
—having  also  made   this  appeal   to   Mr. 
Bree, — ^the  friend,  the  oflBcer,  of  one  of  those 
establishments,  who  has  the  books  of  the 
institution  under  his  own  command,  we  now 
give  the  appeal  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, and  call  upon  all  the  medical  officers  of 
the  '<  Benefit''  humbugs,  if  they  dread  not 
the  exposure,  to  forward  to  us,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  profession,  a  statement  of 
their  subscribers,— of  the  number  of  paupers 
in  their  districts,— of  the  amount  of  their 
penny  balances,  and  the  payments  of  each 
which  have  already  been  made  from  their 
funds,  and  a  description  of  the  labour  which 
was  performed  before  those  payments  were 
made.    If  the  clubs  be  founded  on  a  just 
principle,  and  are  operating  favourably  with 
reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  afflicted 
poor,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  providing 
a  just  reward  for  professional  services,  the 
officers  of  those  institutions  will  be  free 
and  liberal  in  making  their  communications ; 
but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schemes  have 
no  other  foundation  than  fraud  and  false- 
hood, envy,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  few  will 
be  the  accounts  which  we  shall  receive  from 
the  independent  officers  of  the  independent 
medical  clubs. 


this  Metropolis,  hAving,  in  pursuance  of  his 
determination  to  retire  frmn  the  active  duties 
of  a  professorship  in  the  '^UiuTeraily  of 
London,"  vacated  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution,  the  Council  will,  neces- 
sarily, joyfully  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
re-establishing  the  Chair  of   Phyaiology, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  stadeata  to 
profit  by  the  labours,  in  that  departmest 
of  medical  science,  of  Professor  Gramt, 
whose    acquirements    in  physiology,— the 
highest  department  of  medical  scieiice,— are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  professor  in 
Europe.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  centuy 
since,  physiology  was  taught  as  a  <ii«*tnff 
science  in  Gt(y'«  jEfoipttol,  and  it  surelj  is  sa 
opprobrium  to  so  distinguished  a  medical 
school  as  that  of  the  London  UBivenitj, 
that  no  such  professorship  has  existed  ia 
that  institution  since  the  retiremeat  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell.    A  more  fortunate  appoiat- 
ment  than  that  of  Professor  GaAVT  eo«U 
not,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
students,  by  any  possibility  be  nada.    It 
would  roflect  credit  on  the  impartialily  and 
judgment  of  the  Council,  and  would  be 
followed  by  results  which  those  only  caa 
conceive  who  have  had  an  qpportuuily  of 
estimating   the   acquremeats    and  mealal 
powers  of  that  truly  great  man. 


Dr.  Jones  Qua  in,  the  most  accomplished 
and  highly-^fted  lecturer  on  Anatomy  in 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

FIRST  PROOF  OF 
A    CLINICAL   LECTURE. 
Br  "  A  MILITARY  TBACOER."* 

<<  Dear  Roderick  :  You  must  said  me  the 
proqf  of  my  clinical  lecture,  as  I  desiro  that 
it  should  be  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  my 
literary  acquirements ;  and  1  hope  you  will 
find  room  for  inserting  it  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Gazette,  as  there  was  a  reporter  fron 
The  Lancet  present,  and  his  version  may  be 
too  literal.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
the  Metropolitan;  I  am  k^t  quite  out  of 
that  pie.  Good  luck  to  you. 

«  G.  J.  G." 


*  "  lam  >«ort<finillUrytMchcr,«ndgt»OMy 
for  it"— ETidence  of  Preridant  of  London  CoJfer 
of  Somonc,  May  I,  18M,  beibm  PaillameBtary 
CoffiBUttoe.  (Vide  parannvh  uah  Put  II..  Repoit 
of  EvSd.  printed  by  ovfe  of  Howt  of  C«apon»o 
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^  Dear  6. :  I  send  yoa  tlw  proof.  There 
are  some  stnage  expresuone,  which  I  have 
Markedly  and  would  recommend  yoa  to  alter; 
and  there  are  a  vaet  number  of  grammatical 
errorBy  all  of  which  take  my  adYice  and  get 
corrected  by  some  Eaglith  acholar.  As  I 
most  not  let  it  be  suppcNMd  that  I  know  any 
thing  of  surgery,  I  refrain  from  giving  any 
opinkm  as  to  the  doefriacf  you  inculcate. 
No  man  will  appreciate  these  more  than  lit- 
tle Bbujamiii. 

^  Excuse  haste :  we  are  behind  our  time 
with  the  Journal  this  week,  and  the  d — 
waiting  for  me.    Yours,  throughout  life, 

"  B.  M." 


s 


Gemtldikii, 

A  raw  weeks  ago  you  saw  me  attempt  to 
reliere  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  burned, 
and  whooe  lower  lip  was  adhering  to  her 
breast  IreaioTed  tne  cicatrix  admirably, 
and  her  head  is  now  kept  up  by  a  back- 
board, and  she  will  get  well  with  as  little 
deformity  as  could  be  helped.  Such  coinci- 
doices  in  surgery  are  not  common, — ^that  is 
to  say,  they  are  uncommon.  I  have  another 
^  coincidence  in  surgery  "  of  a  timUar  Actad, 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  which  prerents  the 
hemdhdaagtinagkiened.  This  girl  (I  mean  the 
coincideTOe  in  surgery^  is  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  being  the  daugnter  of  a  person  who, 
like  myself^  has  seen  better  days,  I  have  put 
her  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  all  of  you  who 
choose  (for  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  few  here) 
may  be  present  at  the  straightening  of  her 
bend  also.  The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  has 
been  a  great  accommodation  to  me,  for  there 
I  admit  patients  and  dismiss  them  just  as  I 
please.  The  first  patient  I  ever  operated  on 
lor  the  stone,  I  cut  there— poor  fellow !  and 
a  difficult  case  it  was ;  it  took  me  nearly  an 
hour,  and  hard  work  it  was  to  finish  even 
by  that  time.  The  patient,  however,  lived 
for  several  days ;  but  I  never  performed  any 
more  sloM  cases  at  the  Eye  Hospital. — (Sur- 
rim.) 

You  saw  me  lately— at  least  some  of  you 
may  have  seen  me— cat  of  the  thigh  of  a 
child — (A  Student :  ^  Do  you  mean  amputat- 
ing a  leg  above  the  knee  f'  <'  Yes,  yes,  'tis 
all  the  same,'*)— seven  years  of  age,  by  the 
usual  circular  incisions.  Poor  Tommy ! — 
(Ltmfhier.)  I  tried  very  hard  for  weeks  to 
sava  his  leg,  and  even  run  it  so  close  *  that 
I  feared  I  was  too  late  to  save  his  life.  As 
DrydfBsays^ — 


,iiear,nid  nmwith  mnauxAklant, 

I  Boc  hfaa  fixity  to  intercept  bis  coone." 

The  operation  did,  however,  succeed;  but 
he  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  think  that  it  was  very  bad  practice. — 
(ApimMe.) 

The  chUd  whose  HiMgh  I  have  Just  cut  off, 
is  eleven  ytmn  old ;  the  disease  was  ulcer- 

*  **  Tonm  w^To  ply  Um  kfi  fuickly."— Joamoii. 


ation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee  Joint,  and 
his  mother  or  his  aunt  brought  him  here  last 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ampu- 
tated. I  did  this  by  making  a  flap  on  each 
side,  so  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  different  methods  of  operating 
CExfremoM  ^womder),  for  instances  of  the 
kinj— I  mean  operations — occur  much  too  in- 
frequently in  our  hospitals — (ahudders  among 
theaudiemce) — I  mean,  gentlemen,  too  sel- 
dom for  the  advantages  of  instruction— 
(«  OV  "  «*,")— although  quite  frequenUy 
enou^  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferers.  (HeoTy 
hear,) 

It  is  a  proof  (I  mean  the  infrequency)  of 
the  advance  surgery  is  continually  makmg, 
for  one  operation  is  not  performed  now  where 
three  were  formerly.  The  patients  know 
better  now  than  to  let  the  pupils  derive  the 
*'  advantages  of  instruction"  at  the  expense 
of  their  limbs,  and  crutches  arequite  a  drug 
in  the  carpenters'  shops.  That  d— d 
Lancet  has  spoiled  the  trade  of  surgery^ 
(Apptmuey)  and  nothing  but  another  general 
war  can  revive  the  art.  Another  campaign 
in  the  south  of  France  would  make  us  per^ 
feet,  though  at  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse 
my  surgical  proceedings  very  nearly  ap- 
proached perfection.  Old  Carlisle  told  me 
the  other  day,  that  the  last  war  had  given 
the  greatest  impulse  to  surgery  which  it  had 
ever  received  in  this  country ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Yet  I  believe  that 
I  myself,  though  I  am  the  last  person  that 
ought  to  say  it,  have  performed  some  won- 
derful operations  since  then,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  new  ones.  But 
the  opportunities  of  using  the  knife,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  are  far  too  infrequent  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  For,  as  I  told  Mr.  Warburton  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  18S4,  a 
pure  surgeon  must  be  always  at  work— 4ie 
must  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  night  and 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  S6  years  of  labour, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying — and  my  mo- 
desty induces  me,  gentlemen,  to  repeat  the 
statement  now — that  I  am  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  making,  what  I  hope  may  turn 
out  to  be  some  liUle  improvements  in  sur- 
gery.* As  to  operations,  I  never  fail  in 
them — ^I  do  not  allude  to  my  operations  at 
the  Blind  Manufactory. 

All  the  world  knows  that  I  have  been  the 
historian,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  surgical 
hero  of  the  peninsular  war ;  and  whatever 
deficiencies  there  may  be  in  tiie  great  record, 
shall  be  completed  by  me,  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion to  you.  You  have  lately  seen  four  of 
the  great  improvements  which  I  have  made 
in  surgery.  I  did  not  use  a  tourniquet  in  the 
case  of  that  poor  devil  whose  thigh  I  cut  off. 
This  is  one  of  my  improvements,  though 
some  envious  persons  might  say  that  tbe 
French  surgeons  had  abandoned  it  long  be- 


*  See  aay  evidflnoe.   QuestiQii  VW,  ia  the  cA- 
cisl  Report. 
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fore  I  erer  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I 
learned  to  do  without  a  tourniquet  from  ne- 
cetiity ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  use  one,  be- 
cause I  had  not  got  one  to  use.  Necessity, 
gentlemen,  is  the  mother  of  ail  great  iuTcn- 
tions.  This  was  on  the  field  of  Vimiera,  and 
I  finally  abmdtmed  it  at  Albuhera.  At  that 
place  I  had  got  one  to  abandon.  Neeestiiy 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  By-the-bye, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  yoa  will  always  spell  Al- 
buhera, when  fou  hare  oecatum  to  do  jo,  with 
an  k.  You  might  as  well  write  London  with- 
out a  d,or  Guthrie  without  "  baronet"  (^eat 
ekeerinr\  While  on  the  subject  of  orthogra- 
phy, which  is  very  amusing  and  instructive, 
I  may  observe  that  I  have  not  for  many 
vears  past  spelt  my  name  as  my  fttther  did 
his,  and,  therefore,  whenever  you  may 
quote  my  works  in  your  writings,  talce  care 
to  spell  it  not  Outherey  but  Guthrie  {hear, 
kewr.) 

The  second  great  improvement  which  I 
made  in  peninsular  surgery,  though  many 
practical  surgeons  at  home  have  since  told 
me  that  they  had  long  done  the  same,  was 
that  of  dividing  the  sliin  and  fascia,  by  the 
first  circular  incision  down  to  the  muscles, 
which  will  then  retract,  with  very  little 
assistance,  instead  of  Iho  useless  and  pain- 
Ail  dissection  of  the  slwin  from  the  fascia, 
which  formerly  took  phce,  I  have  seen 
scores  of  amputations  done  by  all  sorts  of 
hackers,  hewers,  and  bunglers,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  our  Ltmdon  hospitals;  and  I 
have  invariably  found  that,  no  matter  how 
the  limbs  were  hacked  or  hewed,  if  the  bone 
was  only  cut  short,  and  well  covered  by 
muscles  and  integuments.  This  is  the 
golden  rule  of  amputation, — get  to  your  bone 
quickly,  and  cut  it  short.  Saw  your  bone 
perpendicularly,  and  not  slantingly,  which 
prevents  its  splintering.  I  don't  mean 
literally  that  you  are  to  saar  yoar  oira  6oiie«; 
the  advantage  of  an  oral  discourse  is,  that  a 
man  may  say  any  thing  without  committing 
himself;  but  the  press  requires  care  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  if  you  do  not  look  sharp 
YOU  will  make  some  sad  blunders  in  print- 
ing. Only  look  at  the  receipts  in  Mrs. 
Glass's  cookery  book.  They  arc  very  amu- 
sing. In  the  directions  for  cooking  a  calfs 
head,  she  says,  "  take  out  your  brains  and 
rub  them  well  on  your  head;"  to  pickle 
beef  she  directs  you  to  "  rub  your  rump 
with  bay  salt  for  at  least  half-an-hour;"  and 
to  make  the  well-known  Irish  soup  cockle 
Ifekitf  the  same  lady  desires  you  to  «  take 
your  cock  and  skin  it,"  {tnteme  taughttr  and 
iomg-comtimued  ckeering).  But  to  be  serious. 
My  reading,  gentlemen,  is  not  confined  to 
Mrs.  Glass.  I  peruse  all  the  anecdotes, 
histories,  and  criticisms  which  appear  on 
the  subject  of  the  peninsular  war,  with 
great  interest,  but  sometimes  I  cannot  help 
smiling  at  the  want  of  accuracy  which 
cocurs  as  to  time  and  place  among  the 
critics,  and  I  have  been  half  inclined  to 


correct  them ;  but  doctors  had  better  stick 
to  their  own  work  (dbeert),  so  that  I  shall 
only  now  and  then  give  you  a  yersMsi 
anecdote  of  some  of  my  own  friends.  You 
shall  now  then  have  the  first. 

Heroic  actions  are  innumerable  in  our  mi- 
litary annals.  I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  we 
have  seldom  met  with  a  British  soldier  who 
has  not  done  his  duty.  One  of  the  most  bril- 
liant affairs  in  which  I  was  concerned  was 
the  battle  of  Clapham  Common  ;  and  though 
some  of  you  who  are  now  present  may  have 
heard  of  it,  yet  its  interest  will  not  be  i^jufed 
by  repetition.  The  devotion  of  a  true  Briton 
to  his  superiors  is  quite  extraordinary.  The 
following  is  a  fine  instance  of  this.  A  supe- 
rior officer  got  into  a  sad  mess  with  a  com- 
rade. He  was  a  kind  parent  and  a  loviag 
husband,  so  that  his  loss,  however  gloriom 
it  might  have  been  to  fall  in  rescuing  his 
good  name  from  the  terrible  imputations 
which  assailed  it,  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion to  his  family.  In  this  dilemma  there 
stepped  forward  a  chivalrous  youth,  who, 
to  his  immortal  honour,  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  that  of  his  colonel  in  command. 
Thank  heaven,  his  life  teas  saved,  as  the  ball 
ofhis  antagonist  only  graced  his  heel.  (Grmk 
cheering,)  Gentlemen,  the  subject  is  too 
affecting  to  dwell  long  upon  it.  I  must  quit 
you  abruptly.  We  will,  at  some  future  day, 
continue  our  observations  on  the  adrance  of 
surgery  in  England. 


IRISH  GRAND  JURY  BILL. 

To  ike  Editor  qfTHE  Lancet. 
Sir  :— As  the  Irish  grand  jury  bill  will 
be  shortly  under  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
English  member  to  be  at  his  post,  and  care- 
fully to  watch  its  progress.  You  are  aware, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  that  none  but  members 
and  licentiates  of  the  Irish  College  of  Sur- 
geons are  qualified  to  hold  the  lucrative  and 
important  situation  of  surgeon  to  a  county 
infirmary  in  Ireland.  This  unjust  law  must 
be  repealed.  Are  not  Irish  surgeons  quali- 
fied to  hold  any  medical  situation  in  Eng- 
land ?  Then  why  not  have  reciprocity?  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
the  readers  of  your  fearless  journal,  to  this 
subject,  as  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons 
have  just  held  a  special  meeting,  upon  a  few 
hours'  notice,  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
continuing  this  odious  monopoly.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  referring  the  nmtter  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  giving  them  full  power  to  act  as 
they  think  fit,  or  even  to  send  a  deputation 
to  London  to  wait  upon  the  government 
Now,  Sir,  I  trust  that  you,  Mr.  Warburton, 
and  every  independent  member,  will  use 
your  utmost  iafiuence  to  counteract  this  dis- 
graceful proceeding.  I  hope  the  Irish  mem- 
bers will  not  so  far  foiget  thwiielTet  as  to 
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sao 


mction  m^t  and  partial  legislati<m  upon 
lepretext  of  patriotism, 
we  hare  heard  nrach  lately  about  ^  jus- 
ce  to  Ireland  ;**  then  let  us  not  forget  jus- 
ce  to  England  and  Scotland ;  and  let  me 
ik,  is  it  fair,  Just,  or  reasonable  that  Eng- 
ah  and  Scotch  surgeons  should  be  told  that 
ley  are  not  qualified  to  hold  an  Irish  county 
lirmary — that  they  may  hold  office  in  Eog- 
ind,  Scotland,  or  any  part  of  the  globe  save 
1  Ireland*-they  may  fill  the  honourable  post 
f  surgeon  in  the  British  army  and  navy,  but 
re  conaidered  unfit  to  take  charge  of  an  in- 
rmary  in  this  country.  Is  it  not  high  time, 
ir,  to  do  away  with  these  distinctions,  so 
egrading  to  the  British  practitioner?  I 
hall  conclude  by  calling  upon  the  readers 
f  your  Jonnal  to  use  every  exertion  with 
fieir  parliamentary  friends  to  have  equal  le- 
islatioB  and  equal  privileges.    I  am.  Sir, 


ours. 


Dublin,  7th  July,  1836. 


Fair  Play. 


\*  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  during  the  past  week, 
hi  the  motion  for  passing  the  79th  clause  of 
be  Irish  Bill,  Mr  Wakley  claimed  the  in- 
ertion  of  a  procito  in  favour  of  full  surgeons 
1  his  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces.  The 
roposition  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Fer- 
osoN,  Colonel  Perceval,  Mr  Fitzstephen 
*RE?ccH,  and  others  of  the  Irish  members ; 
ut  it  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Chan- 

ELLOR    OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  Mr.  AcLIONBY, 

fr.  Warburton,  and  other  gentlemen  sit- 
ing on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
lie  AnoaNEY-GENERAL  for  Ireland  suggest- 
d,  however,  that  in  a  measure  which  was 
aerely  entided — in  strict  accordance  with 
bs  ol:Ject — ^  A  Bill  for  Consolidating  and 
Amending  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Pre- 
sentment of  Public  Money  by  Grand  Ju- 
ries in  Ireland,"  no  such  provision  could 
onaistently  be  introduced,  or  would  in  real- 
ty be  eflfective,  if  inserted ;  because  the  Acts 
rhich  are  now  in  force  in  Ireland  establish, 
f  imtf  a  monopoly  in  the  medical  offices  of 
be  county  infirmaries,  in  favour  of  mem- 
»erB  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
tiscusaion  was  of  an  exceedingly  satisfac- 
3iy  character,  as  it  was  admitted  by  all  par- 
ies that  a  system  of  reciprocity  ought  to  be 
stabliBbed  between  the  medical  practi- 
loners  of  Ckeat  Britain  and  Ireland, — that 
lere  ought  not  any  longer  to  exist,  on  either 
ide,  a  .claim  to  peculiar  rights,  offices,  and 
riTilecea.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
mdy  who  very  property  objected  to  the  effi- 
iencj  of  the  pmniskm  which  was  at  fint 


proposed,  stated,  subsequently,  that  he 
would  not  have  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  the  following  clause,  if  the  Bill  had  been 
an  enacting  measure  for  the  government  of  me* 
dical,  institutions  :— 

^  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
«  any  person  to  whom  a  diploma  shall  have 
<<  been  granted  by  any  chartered  College  of 
^*  Surgeons  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
*<  also  any  full  surgeon  in  his  Migesty's  land 
^  or  sea  forces,  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to 
<<  be  elected  to  any  hospital,  infirmary,  dis- 
*<  pensary,  or  lunatic  asylum  in  Great  Bri- 
'<  tain  or  Ireland." 


IRISH  GRAND  JURY  BILL. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DUBLIN    MONOPOLISTS. 

To  the  Editor  qfTnE  Lancet. 

Sir  : — I  have  just  met  a  member  of  that 
redoubted  institution,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland.  I  lose  no  time  in 
forwarding  to  you  the  result  of  our  dialogue. 
The  **•  isle  was  almost  shaken  from  its  pro- 
priety "  by  the  issue  of  a  summons  on  the 
5th,  convening  a  ipecial  meeting  of  the 
College  for  the  6th  July— on  6iutn^««  nf  tm. 
portance.  Nothing  could  equal  the  awe  and 
astonishment  excited  by  this  unprecedented 
missive,  among  the  profession;  indeed  it 
was  only  moderated  by  the  pretty  general 
conviction,  that  as  Mr.  President  White  was 
the  chief  personage  in  the  transaction,  it 
was  possibly,  after  all,  only  one  of  that 
excellent  gentleman's  mares'  nests ;  he  being 
much  noted  for  discovery  in  that  occult 
branch  of  science. 

But,  Sir,  to  be  serious,  what  was  the 
object  of  convening  this  ^  multitude  of 
councillors,"  in  whom  the  proverb  says  there 
is  such  safety  ?  why,  to  arrest  the  new  grand 
jury  bill  in  its  progress !  For  once,  the  old 
saw  will  tell  a  falsehood,  I  trust  and  hope. 
It  is  gratifying  however,  most  gratifying, 
thus  to  see  panic  taking  place  among  those 
insolent,  unnatural,  and  fratricidal  monopo- 
lists :  let  them  have  enough  of  that,  but  God 
forbid,  these  woukL-be  aristocrats,  and  selfish 
oligarchs,  should  have  the  power  to  arrest 
the  legislature  in  an  act  of  justice  calculated 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  good  of 
the  poor,  and  the  good  of  science. 

But,  Sir,  what  were  the  means  proposed  to 
effect  this  **  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  by  the  selfish  lovers  of  corruption  ? 
The  old  one  of  course,  a  deputation  to  Lon- 
don !  It  is  only  fitting  that  a  job  should  be 
perpetrated  by  the  instruments  of  jobbing, 
and  of  course,  one  or  two  friendly  spirits 
will  be  the  favored  agents  in  this  profitable 
jaunt  of  pleasure.  It  seems,  however,  there 
are  some  among  this  exclusive  body^  who 
have  no  great  wish  to  see  their  money  wasted 
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in  wild-goose  chases ;  these  proposed  to 
send  thdr  register  to  London ;  others,  to 
send  but  nme  emissary;  and  one  member, 
more  economiosl  than  the  rest,  wished  to 
defend  monopoly  by  the  cheap  mode  of 
petition  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  But 
all  would  not  do ;  the  out-and-out  jobbers 

freTuled  as  usual:  some  thought  Mr. 
larrison,  as  he  has  had  such  experience  in 
these  pleasant  trips  across  the  channel, 
would  be  the  most  fit  person  for  this  job 
likewise;  others  again  thought  the  president, 
being  a  catholic,  would  make  an  excellent 
tub  to  catch  the  great  whale  and  the  other 
Irish  members;  but  things  are  not  ripe 
enough  for  this  master-stroke  of  policy 
among  this  chiefly  Orange  constituency. 
Seeing  the  division  in  the  body,  the  know- 
ing  ones,  as  I  am  informed,  had  recourse  to 
the  old  trick  of  a  committee,  with  unlimited 
powers ;  so  the  deputation  goes  of  course. 

Now,  Sir,  my  object  is  not  to  convey  such 
uninteresting  information  as  the  above ;  for 
my  part,  I  am  rather  rejoiced  at  any  such 
squandering  of  the  college  funds ;  the  sooner 
this  is  complete  the  better ;  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
will  be  complete,  and  the  downfal  of  this  in- 
solent, arrogant  and  useless  stumbling-block 
to  science  and  general  improvement,  will  be 
effected. 

Neither,  Sir,  is  my  object  to  undeceive 
you  on  this  point ;  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
manifold  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  institu- 
tion under  consideration ;  but,  Sir,  I  would, 
through  your  valuable  journal,  exhort  the 
Lrish  members  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived.  It  is  well  known  they  can 
turn  the  scale  for  or  against  many  measures, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  their 
patriotic  assistance  in  defence  of  what  will 
be  called  a  patriotic,  a  national,  and  liberal 
institution.  Now,  Sir,  it  should  be  known 
to  all,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland 
is  none  of  these  things  whatsoever ;  far 
from  it — there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  a  more 
corrupt,  exclusive,  arrogant,  and  insulting 
close  borough,  as  indeed  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  admitted  from  time  to  time  in 
your  own  journal ;  and  if  ever  it  assumes  a 
liberal  garb,  it  is  only  from  design ;  an  un- 
worthy means  to  secure  as  unworthy  an 
object.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  100 
members, — a  rery  smaii  portion  of  the  medical 
men  in  Ireland  ;  and  even  these  are  encou- 
raged by  an  ignorant,  selfish  and  corrupt 
junto,  to  meet  only  their  own  selfish  objects; 
and  yet  these  are  the  men  that  have  the  in- 
solent audacity  to  put  themselves  forward  as 
tiprqfesHonal  uristocracy,  and  to  exclude  from 
their  ranks,  the  general  practitioner,  as  un- 
worthy of  companionship,  and  beneath  their 
highnesses  in  quality.  No,  Sir!  there  is 
nothing  liberal,  nothing  national,  nothing 
worthy  of  protection  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  it  is 
but  one  rank^  iasoknt  and  compt  job ; 


meriting  naught  but  isawolation.    It  is  of  no 
value  to  science,  no  value  to  the  proiiBssioa, 
no  value  to  the  community;  it  is  but  the 
convenient  cloak  of  protection  to  a  pH  private 
Bckool,  fraught  with  iniquity  and  jobbing; 
it  also  affords  an  instrument  of  emolument 
to  a  small  number,  a  fictitious  and  unmerited 
position  in  the  profession  to  a  few  others, 
and  it  furnishes  an  empty  insolence  to  the 
remainder  of  the  centurion  band ;  but  as  to 
the  medical  public,  it  offers  nothing  but 
insult  and  degradation ;  while  it  is  posses- 
sed of  none  of  those  classic  graces  and 
elegances  which  at  least  soften  such  de- 
meanor in  other  institutions.    Let  no  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  then  be  deceived  into  the 
absurd  idea  that  he  is  doing  a  patriotic  act, 
while  he  extends  the  jurisdiction*  or  defends 
the  monopoly  of  the  College  of  Surgeoos. 
Let  no  member  be  so  deceived,  no  matter 
who  the  paid  ag^eni  and  advocate  of  the 
college  may  be ;  let  him  remember  that  he  it 
the  paid  agent,  and  that  in  all  parties,  efea 
the  most  liberal,  are  to  be  found  the  hiie- 
lings  of  tory  fraud.    It  is  useless  to  urge 
this  on  you.  Sir:   you  will  endeavour  to 
remove  all  abuses,  all  monopolies ;  you  will 
defend  the  rights  of  justice,  and  of  tke 
general  practitioner;  of  him  who  does  tl&e 
work  of   the  public,  who   is    in    demand 
of  the  public,  who  possesses  the  intelligence, 
the  information,  and  the  will,  to  do  the  work 
of  the  public,  and  is  only  impeded  in  his 
honest  and  honorable  avocation  bj  the  in- 
solence of  a  few  arrogant  selfish  monopolists. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  OF  the  College  of  Surgeohs 
IN    London.     M.D.    of  Edinbo^, 
Licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and 
of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  Dublin,  kut 
not  being  a  member  ^  tke  CoUege  ff 
Surgeons^    incapable   of   holding  a 
County  Infirmary, 
Dublin,  7th  July,  1886. 


PER-CENTAGE  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  qf  The  Lancet. 
Sir  : — In  The  Lancet  of  last  Saturday, 
under  the  head  of  *'  Per-centage  System,**  I 
observe  my  name  mentioned  in  connectioo 
with  an  advertisement  In  justificatioi,  I 
beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  statement  of  ftcts. 
I  have  been  and  am  constantly  applied  to  by 
the  poor  for  advice.  Now,  as  I  am  not  qua- 
lified to  prescribe,  I  felt  justified  in  recom- 
mending these  poor  people  to  whom  I  pleased  ; 
and  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  as  the  me- 
dical adviser  is  well  known,  both  to  the  pro- 
fession and  others,  as  being  possessed  of 
the  first  acquirements,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  the  advantage  to  the  poor.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 


Brighton,  July  18, 18M. 


JoHM  Colby. 


PENNY  HUBIBUe&^OPERATION. 


in 


*,*  Thfl  remainder  of  tkii  letter  contaiiis 
a  groM  libel  on  the  profoesioBt  and  fnmifllies 
DO  JQitlflcalion  of  the  trading  nnion  formed 
between  the  medical  practitioner  and  the 
droggift.  Tlie  poor  of  Brighton  have  no  gua- 
rantee againat  the  exerciae,  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Colby,  of  that  very  ^  rapacity"  which 
the  writer  affects  to  deprecate  on  the  part 
of  others. 


Bi£DICAL  CLUB  SYSTEM. 

To  ike  EdUcr  qf  The  Lancet. 

Sir: — Yow  persevering  and  consistent 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession aad  the  good  of  the  community,  are 
beyond  all  praise.  I  hope  your  warning  to 
medical  practitioners,  a^iinst  the  inevitable 
teadency  of  all  *^  humbug  medical  clubs," 
will  meet  vnth  the  gravest  attention  of  the 
whole  profession. 

The  direct  evils  to  our  body  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
parochial  matters,  are  mere  trifles  compared 
with  what  you  so  justly  style  the  ^  frightful 
consequences  of  the  servility  of  our  medical 
brethren,"  as  manifested  in  their  conduct  in 
too  maiiy  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  the  members  of  the  profession  do  not 
open  their  eyes  to  the  abyss  into  which  they 
are  fast  hastening,  most  assuredly,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  science  and  the  fair  emolu- 
fflotts  of  the    profession,  and  all  that  is 
respectable  in  the  medical  character,  will  be 
Qtteriy  destroyed.    The   club   system,    so 
justly  and  so  powerfully  condemned  by  you, 
is  only  the  precursor  of  an  universal  system 
of  medical   pecuniary   competition,   alike 
degrading  to  our  character,  and  detrimental 
to  the  community.    Hitherto  we  have  been 
distinguished  for  our  generous  and  humane 
sacrifices,  but  soon  shall  we  be   disgraced 
as  a  race  of  paltry  penny-hunting  pedlars. 
As,  in  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  quailing   before 
brutal  Boards  of  Guardians,  so  in  the]  for- 
mation of  medical  clubs,  various  motives 
have  lnflu«iced  different  individuals.  Mean 
and  sordid  desires,  a  timid   truckling  to 
authority,  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  of 
being  considered  uncharitable,  operate  by 
turns,  and  have  already  led  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  these  cursed  clubs.    ^  But  what 
are  we  to  do?"   say  the  clubbists.    ''The 
industrious  poor,  the  independent  labourers, 
are  not  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
medical  aid,  except  by  a  system  of  mutual 
assurance.  Are  they  otherwise  to  be  deserted 
by  the  medical  profession?"  God  forbid  ! 
If  efficient  advice  and  medicines  can  be 
afforded  for  a  paltry  and  contingent  remune- 
ration, would  it  not  be  more  respectable, 
more  magaaaimoiiOy  gratuitously  lo  assist 


our  poorer  fellow  creatures,  than  foolishly 
to  recognize  a  principle  whidi  an  unge- 
nerous public,  evidently  busily  occupied  in 
establishing,  will  soon  turn  to  its  own 
questionable  advantage  and  our  certain  ruin  ? 
Hoping  you  will  continue  to  discuss  this 
important  matter,  and  that  you  may  be 
successful  in  sustaining  the  timid,  deterring 
the  vicious,  and  determining  the  doubtful 
I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader  and  admirer 

Meoicus. 
Tavistock  Place,  July  IS,  1836. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


DEFICIENCY  OF  THE   PALATE.— OPERATION. 

C.  W.  CuTMORE,  aged  17,  was  admitted, 
June  19,  under  the  care  of  Ma.  Listom, 
having  a  congenital  deficiency  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palates.    The  sides  of  the  palatal 
surfaces  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  are  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  distant  from  each  other.  In  inspiration, 
the  divided  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate  be- 
come  closely  approximated,   so  that  Mr. 
LisTON  considered  he  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  effect  an  union  between  them, 
in  order  that  the  deficiency  might  be  more 
easily  and  efliciently  supplied  by  means  of 
an  artificial  palate.    On  the  1st  of  July, 
Mr.  LisTON  proceeded  to  operate.    He  com- 
menced by   paring  the  edges   of  the  soft 
palate  with  a  common  French  bistoury,  cut- 
ing  from  above  downwards.    The  detached 
portions  were  seiaed  hold  of  with  a  forcepa. 
By  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  needle  in  a 
handle,  a  double  ligature  was  passed  from 
without  inwards  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
looped  end  was  brought  out  of  the  mouth. 
A  single   ligature  was   introduced,   in   a 
similar  manner,  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
its  extremity  was  drawn,  by  a  blunt  hook, 
out  of  the  mouth ;   the  end  of  the  single 
ligature  was  then  knotted  to  the  loop  of  the 
o&er  ligature.    By  drawing  at  the  first,  the 
double   ligature  was   pulled  through  the 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  palate. 
Two   other  sutures  were  introduced  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  then  the  three  were 
knotted,  the  operator  employing  the  ends  of 
the  forefingers  to  tighten  ihe  noose.    The 
boy  was  sent  to  bed  with  a  strict  ii^unction 
not  to  speak  or  eat    Before  the  ligatures 
were  tightened,  a  longitudinal  incision  was 
made  on  each  side,  through  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  cellular  and  muscular 
substance,  extending  from  opposite  the  first 
point  of  suture  through  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  velum. 

SJuly.  One  of  the  sutures,  the  most 
prominent  one,  lias  come  away.  Mr.  Liston 
again  pared  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  introduced 
another  suture.  At  a  short  distance  posterior 
to  this  he  passed  anoChery  by  meana  of  a 
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KOfiTH  LONDOK  HOSPTTAL. 


cnrred  needle  held  in  the  forceps.  The 
most  poeterior  future  was  ent  acrou,  as  the 
part  appealed  to  be  there  united.  He  was 
now  allowed  to  swallow,  gradually,  a  little 
beef-tea  and  boiled  milk. 

8.  The  anterior  suture  has  ulcerated 
through,  and  hangs  loose  from  the  opposite 
surfhce ;  it  was  remored  with  the  scissors ; 
union  appears  to  be  established  behind. 
The  bowels  are  confined— the  tongue  is 
coated  with  a  white  fur.  To  have  an 
aperient  draught. 

11.  The  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate  appear 
to  be  firmly  adherent,  for  about  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Liston  says  that  the 
granulation  will  effect  a  more  extended 
connection.  The  patient  appears  to  be  in 
good  health  and  spirits. 

In  lecturing  on  this  case,  Mr.  Liston  said 
that  the  affection  might,  or  might  not,  be 
oombined  with  deficiency  of  the  lips ;  it  was 
not  so  in  this  instance.  Respecting  con- 
genital deficiencies  in  general,  Mr.  Lision 
ooBsidered  it  to  be  very  difllcult  to  distin- 
guish their  true  cause  from  the  supposed 
one,  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  had 
acted  on  the  foetus  in  utero.  In  almost 
every  rase  in  which  such  deficiencies  oc- 
rurtptl,  the  mother  could  trace  their  orinn 
to  eome  fHfiht  w  other  mental  emotion.  He 
had  once  operated  on  four  members  of  a 
hmiXy  who  t«ere  atf^ted  with  hare-lip,  all 
•f  thew,  h<>wr\er»  dli^wently  ia  degree. 
The  MMMher  in  this  instance  had  been  much 
fh«hleiie«l  by  a  haf^« 

Uei^Mih^^  \*f  the  palate  was  geaerally  at- 
teiMM  w^h  ctt^i  iiK^Mittwieace  to  the  pa- 
ttern i  hw  ^Hst  «ms  ay4  k»  ei««Fe  into  the 
^>aMtwr«  %M  Ihe  ii^^«e ;  a»d  a»  the  *«ierer  grew 
Hj\  the  aMK^UlHMi  «••  exiTfrnely  distrets- 
ii^  «\ft  huita«')i  4UkI  %4her».     In  many  such 
>;4^M»*i  >ui^K4il  M«>4iw  wm"  of  no  avail,  but 
\4U-4uu*  uk<H*k«ukH:4kl  v\Mitri>aBces  were  resort- 
<Hi  lo  b>  ikcAluU,  w  hich  had  the  effect  of  re- 
UMHi>iU|S  ^^  ileJicieury.     For  this  purpose, 
ihe>  applied  n  pUie  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of 
i\ur)  adapted  to  and  retained  in  the  opening, 
lu  cat>e»  uf  a  cleA  in  the  soft  palate,  it  was 
usual  fur  the  bones  also  to  be  separated. 
Sometimes  the  fissure  of  the  soft  parts  was 
of  a  great  extent ;  sometimes  the  separated 
edges  were  readily  approximated  by  the  pa- 
tlaiit  throwing  the  muscles  into  action.     In 
these  cases  an  operation  might  be  performed 
fm*  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  produce  a 
utrmaaent  union  of  the  edges  of  tne  fissure. 
It  was,  however,  an  operation  of  some  diffi- 
culty ;  it  was  not  easy,  in  consequence  of  the 
depth  of  the  parts,  to  pare  the  divided  por- 
tions accurately,  and  retain  them  in  contact 
afterwards  ;  even  if  this  were  effected,  va- 
rious obstacles  to  permanent  union  were  apt 
to  arise  ;  the  surfaces  were  not  inclined  to 
give  out  adhesive  matter;  the  motions  of 
the  parts  were  uncontrollable  by  the  patient, 
«mI  a  moisture  was  kept  about  them  by  a 
<Mgharge^tK)  that  the  opentioD,  however 


well  done,  often  failed.  Patients  should 
have  attained  the  age  of  14  or  15  at  least, 
before  such  operations  were  attempted,  as  it 
required  on  their  parts  the  greatest  self-de- 
nial, as  regarded  abstinence  from  speech  and 
food.    Various  kinds  of  operations  had  been 

Eroposed  for  the  relief  of  this  affection,  but 
e,  Mr.  Liston,  preferred  the  one  which  he 
had  followed  in  the  present  instance,  as  be- 
ing the  most  simple,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  one  most  easily  effected.  Mr  Liston 
shewed,  that  by  using  the  needles  as  he  had 
done,  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  ligatures 
with  much  greater  precision,  as  regarded 
the  exact  point  at  which  they  should  be 
placed,  and  the  depth  towhich  they  should  be 
carried.  He  insisted,  at  very  g^reat  length, 
on  the  necessity  of  making  the  lateral  inci- 
sions so  as  to  relax  the  parts,  and  put  them 
in  a  more  favourable  state  for  union  to  take 
place. 

IS.  The  case  has  gone  on  very  favourably, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  uvula  and  soft 
parts  is  now  perfect 


HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASH  IN  RHEOMATlSIf . 


James  Gosson,  aged  94,  was  admitted, 
June  28,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotbon. 
He  is  of  a  very  sallow  complexion,  by  trade 
a  painter,  but  has  lately  been  employed  in 
carrying  clothes  for  a  laundress.   About  four 
months  ago,  he  got  wet  through  while  per- 
spiring profusely,  and  sat  in  his  wet  clothes 
by  the  fise  till  they  were  drv.    Next  day  be 
was  very  feverish,  and  his  shoulders,  wrists, 
ankles,  and  knees  were  hot,  swollen,  red, 
and  very  painfuL    He  applied  at  a  dispen- 
sary, and  was  bled,  cupped,  and  purged.  He 
now  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness  down 
the  spine,  especially  between  the  scapnls 
and  in  the  lumbar  region ;  great  tenderness 
over  the  thorax  and  abdominal  muscles,  es- 
pecially the  recti.     He  is  unable  to  stoop, 
from  the  pain  in  his  loins  and  recti  muscles, 
but  chiefiy  in  the  latter ;'  has  pain  also  in  the 
knees  and  ankles.    None  of  the  joints  are 
swollen.   The  pains  are  relieved  by  warmth. 
Bowels  constipated,  appetite  bad,  tongue 
rather  white ;  pulse  84.    Half  a  drachm  of 
the  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash  given 
three  times  a  day.     A  warm  bath  daily; 
common  diet 
29.  The  bath  relieves  him  considerably. 
July  1.  Much  better  since  last  report  He 
is  now  able  to  stoop  tolerably  well ;  has 
very  little  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles ;  bowels  regular. 

6.  Has  had  no  pain  in  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles since  last  report  Complains  of  pain  in 
the  right  ankle-joint  The  solution  to  be 
augmented  to  two  scruple  doses,  and  a  mus- 
tard poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  right  ankle. 
On  the  8th  he  was  free  from  pain  every- 
where ;  and  continuing  so  till  the  12th,  he 
was  discharged  on  that  day,  eued. 


ABDOMINAL  WOUNDd-^PHENQMENON. 
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iimsMirrEMT  beonchitis.— efficacy  of 

QUININE. 

A  PATIENT  was  lately  in  the  hospital 
suffering  from  bronchitis,  which,  after  it  had 
been  treated  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  in 
the  usual  manner,  was  much  reliered,  but 
took  on  aniintennittent  character.  The  patient 
had  formerly  suffered  from  ague.  The 
jMroxysms  of  the  cough  came  on  at  about  4 
A.M.  and  P.M.  Ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  ordered  by  Dr.  EIlliutson  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day.  Two  days  afterwards, 
on  the  2iid  of  June,  the  cough  was  much 
better,  less  violent,  and  of  shorter  duration. 

June  7.  Cough  is  much  better  but  still 
retains  its  periodic  character.  The  quinine 
to  be  increased  to  15  grains  doses. 

11.  Cough  has  entirely  lost  its  intermittent 
type,  and  u  less  troublesome. 

18.  Nearly  well,  scarcely  any  cough.  He 
waa  diseharged  on  the  25th,  cured. 

Dr.  QuAiN.— At  a  meeting  of  the  students 
of  the  London  University,  held  on  Thursday 
last,  it  was  decided  that  their  late  professor 
should  be  requested  to  sit  to  a  sculptor  for 
his  bust,  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  as  a 
mark  of  the  respect  felt  towards  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  teacher.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, and  accomplishing  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  fund. 

WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN — RUPTURE  OF   INTES- 
TINE. 

A  youth,  aged  20,  was  brought  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  half-past  1,  p.m.  While  standing 
near  a  policeman,  who  was  firing  at  a  mad 
dog,  the  gun  burst,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
banrel  entered  his  abdomen  on  the  left  side. 
The  piece  of  iron  was  instantly  removed  by 
a  surgeon.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  in- 
dex finger,  and  an  inch  in  breadth.  There 
is  an  open  lacerated  wound  of  the  abdominal 
parites,  situated  about  midway  betwixt  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  the  umbilicus,  on  the  left  side.  A  por- 
tion of  omentum  protruded  through  the 
wound,  and  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  was  going  round  at  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's admission.  No  feculent  matter  was 
visible.  The  patient  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Pulse  almost  imperceptible ;  extre- 
mities cold ;  countenance  anxious.  Wound 
dreased  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  compress 
of  lint,  and  a  bandage. 

5  p.  K.  Mr,  LisTON  saw  him.  Extremities 
warmer ;  pulse  fuller ;  passed  a  pint  of 
urine,  but  without  any  blood  in  it.  Gr^t 
pain  and  tenderness  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdcmen.  Fifteen  leeches  to  be  applied. 
9  p.  M«  Great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on 

Pressure,  and  some  tympanitic  distension. 
*nlte  90,  and  fuller;  extremities  quite 
warm.  Bled  to  twelve  ounces.  11  p.  m. 
Great  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  countenance 
anxiovB.  Palf€96)toft»  Bowels  not  moyed 


July  17,  10  A.  M.  Passed  a  very  rettlesa 
nig^t ;  face  pale,  and  expressive  of  sufil^ 
Ing ;  great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  increased  on  inspira- 
tion ;  tongue  rather  loaded,  but  moist;  pulse 
160,  feeble ;  bowels  not  moved ;  has  vomited 
twice  this  morning,  and  brought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit ;  blood  not  buffed  or  cupped. 
To  have  of  calomel  five  grains,  and  muriate 
of  morphia  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  three 
hours.  Twenty  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
2  p.  M.  Visited  by  Mr.  Liston.  Pain  in- 
creased in  the  abdomen  ;  repeat  twenty 
leeches  to  it.  6  P.  m.  More  restless ;  vomit- 
ing ;  pulse  more  feeble  and  frequent ;  great 
pain  in  the  abdomen.  He  continued  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  died  at  11  p.  m. 

Autopsy. — ^A  quantity  of  fseculent  matter 
lay  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opposite  to  tiie 
external  wound.  The  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  intestines  around  was  connected,  by  ad- 
hesions of  lymph,  of  a  recent  and  soft  cha- 
racter, to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  parites. 
Great  vascularity  of  the  whole  suAu;e  of 
the  intestines,  and  their  convolutions  in 
many  parts  slightly  united  by  lymph.  A 
large  quanty  of  a  diirty  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  and  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  faecal  matter  and  fibine. 
Opposite  the  faecal  exudation,  the  small  in- 
testine was  found  torn  across.  The  meso- 
colon of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  torn  asun- 
der, but  the  bowel  unii^ured.  The  surfaces 
of  the  intestines  near  to  the  rupture  were 
united  together.  The  edges  of  the  opening 
were  everted,  and  flrmly  maintained  in  that 
position  by  adhesions.  Dr.  Carswell  attri- 
buted this  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat,  and  said  it  was  an  invariable  occur- 
rence, and  that  it  would  present  an  uncon- 
querable obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  divided 
surfaces. 


PROUFIC  UTERUS  AND  STERILE  MAMMiB. 

The  present  case  of  abnormal  function  is 
briefly  noticed  as  one  of  those  remarkable 
instances  of  the  aberrations  of  nature,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  civilized 
society.  My  professional  services  were  re- 
quested by  Mary  Ann  Gready,  aged  thirty 
years,  native  of  the  north  of  Ii^land.  She 
assures  me  that  she  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  twenty-two  children,  thirteen  of  whom 
attained  maturity :  her  mother  never  secreted 
a  drop  of  milk  wherewith  to  nourish  her 
infants.  Mary  Ann,  the  subject  of  the 
present  observations,  I  have  just  delivered 
of  her  thirteenth  child,  a  perfectly  foroMd 
female.  Out  of  these  thirteen  progeny,  two 
were  aborted,  from  accidents;  two  were 
premature;  four  are  living;  and  five  died 
from  disease.  On  the  third  day  after  par- 
turition, the  mamma;  are  observed  to  sw^ 
a  little,  and  to  become  sliditly  painful ;  on 
the  fourth  day  they  subside  egain.    About 
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tiM  tUrd  week  alter  ptrtnrition,  a  stomachic 
affMtkm  f uperrenety  inch  ai  pain,  eracta- 
tioBy  naniea,  Tomiting,  and  other  dyspeptic 
•ymptoms,  which  continue  until  she  again 
becomes  pregnant,  which  has  always  oc- 
onrred  in  ftre  months  after  delivery.  No 
vBCommon  appearance  of  the  mammae  is  per- 
oep]tible— they  being  adequately  developed. 
— Hariafi*«  Medical  Reaearehety  p.  SOS. 


CSREBRAL  LOCAUZATION  OF 

MENTAL   FACULTIES. 

Acx;iDBifTAL  injuries  of  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  affected,  have  produced 
sometimes  a  debility,  at  others  a  total 
destruction  of  certain  faculties ;  for  instance, 
a  blow  on  that  portion  of  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  within  which  is  located  the  organ  of 
BMmory  for  wwds  or  names,  has  been 
followed  by  complete  forgetfulness  of  pro- 
per names,  whilst  the  other  faculties  of  the 
brain  remain  uninjured.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  of  Europe,  whose 
yerbsl  memory  Icnew  no  bounds,  was 
afflicted  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He 
entirely  recovered  his  intellect,  with  the 
exception  of  his  memory  for  names;  with 
the  adjectives,  the  qualities  and  characters 
of  plants,  he  remained  familiar;  but  for 
ever  after  was  unable  to  name  them. 

Effusions  of  serum  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  produce  consequences  trhich  vary 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurs;  whether  the  effusion  was 
slow  or  rapid:  whether  the  pressure  it 
occasions  is  partial  or  general.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  effusion  into  the  anterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  obliterating  to  a 
considerable  degree  all  the  superior  order 
of  faculties,  whilst  the  propensity  to  pro- 
create the  species  (or  amativencss,  as  it  is 
called,)  continued  more  than  usually  active 
— rwhiah  propensity  being  seated  in  the 
cerebellum,  under  the  tentorium  or  hori- 
zontal process  of  the  dura  mater,  did  not 
suffer  compression  from  the  fluid  accumulated 
In  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  mtUerial  in- 
strument of  the  mind,  minor  faculties  which 
have  for  a  long  time  lain  dormant,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  have  been  suddenly 
recalled.  Dr.  Rush  used  to  mention  an  in- 
stance of  one  of  his  fellow-students  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  once  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  so  as  to  speak 
it  indifferently,  but  who  for  many  years  had 
entirely  forgotten  it ;  this  gentleman  becom- 
ing intoxicated  in  a  frolic,  spoke  the  French 
language  with  the  gr«Mitest  fluency,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English.  This  state  con- 
tinued until  he  was  carried  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  A  circumstance  somewliat  similar 
fell  under  my  own  observation,  in  the.case  of 
a  friend  labouring  under  delirium. 

I  nay  here  caU  your  atteirtioa  to  a  fact 


which  was  one  of  tke  etilieft  to  imprtu  my 
mind  with  the  importance  of  PhraiMgjfy  in 
explaining  the  anfanal  fonctioBs. 

It  is  a  fisct  vrell  established  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  that  the  vocal  organs  of  all 
those  birds  arranged  under  the  extensive  or- 
der Passfret ,  are  constructed  precisely  on  tbe 
same  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  all  are  fur- 
nished with  a  double  glottis,  a  superior  aad 
inferior,  the  latter  being  fiimished  in  every 
individual  with  six  muscles,  &c.  Here  then 
we  see  a  numerous  host  of  individuals,  all 
possessed  of  similar  musical  instmmenti; 
yet  few,  very  few  indeed,  are  capable  of  dii- 
playing  a  musical  talent ;  not  more  than  one 
out  of  fifty  is  capable  of  producing  a  tune  ; 
and  even  of  those  species  which  are  possess- 
ed of  the  highest  musical  proiciency,  tlie 
males  alone  are  capable  of  exerting  it,  the 
females,  for  the  most  part,  remaining  mute. 
Examples  of  this  are  observed  in  the  linnet, 
the  mocking-bird,  bull-finch,  groes-beak,  &c. 

Cuvier,who  has  noticed  this  circumstance 
particularly  in  his  <<  Le^ns  d'  Anatomie 
Compart,"  confessed  his  inability  to  afford 
any  philosophical  explanation  on  the  com- 
mon theories  of  the  operation  of  the  brain, 
and  refers  it  to  the  operation  of  a  jparfwaltr 
uutimct :  thus  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  a  special  and  distinct  feculty ;  and  de- 
monstrating that  the  faculty  of  music  resides 
in  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  vocal  organs. 
We  'are  led  to  draw  the  same  conclusioos 
whenever  we  extend  our  observations  into 
the  inexhaustible  field  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy.— HarUm'a  ReMorckes. 

BITE  OF  A  RATTLESNAKE  SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, Daniel  Steel,  a  showman  of  liv- 
ing animals,  in  Philadelphia,  was 
severely  bitten  by  a  large  male  rat- 
tlesnake, immediately  below  and  on 
the  metacarpal  joint  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand :  the  acci- 
dent occurred  at  about  four  o'clock, 
P.M.  on  a  warm  day,  just  as  he  had 
incautiously  seised  the  reptile  by 
the  neck,  not  so  closely  to  the  head 
but  that  the  animal  was  ahle  to  turn 
upon  him.  Immediately  after  the 
bite  the  blood  flowed  freely  from 
both  the  fang-punctures :  the  purts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
punctures  became  tumid  and  livid, 
notwithstanding  the  eftorts  of  tbe 
patient  at  suction  with  his  mouth, 
which  faintness  obliged  him  soon  to 
relinquish.  On  my  arrival,  about 
half  an  hoar  after  the  aocident,  I 
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found  him  extremely  pale  and  faint, 
and  was  informed  that  he  had 
fainted  several  times  :  the  whole  of 
the  back  of  the  hand  was  puffy  and 
tumid,  with  effused  non-coagulable 
bloody  which  appeared  to  have  in- 
filtrated from  the  vessels,  and  forced 
its  way  through  the  cellular  tissue ; 
a  ligature  had  been  previously  ap- 
applied  on  the  wrist ;  anothe/  was 
now  placed  on  the  arm,  the  fore-arm 
having  already  commenced  swell- 
ing. 

The  situation  of  the  wound  render- 
ed the  use  of  cups  inapplicable,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  was  so  rapid  as  to 
make  their  application  inexpedient. 
Tlie  punctures  were  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  which  rendered  it 
requisite  to  excise  two  large  portions 
of  integument,  the  incisions  extend- 
ing down  to  the  tendinous  fascia ; 
the  blood,  which  flowed  freely  after 
the  operation,  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  coagulate  ;  cold  water  was 
now  poured  on  the  wounds,  in  a 
continued  stream,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  pitcher,  held  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  the  swollen  parts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wounds  were 
forcibly  pressed,  in  order  to  expel 
the  effused  blood.  The  patient 
again  became  very  faint,  and  was 
laid  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The 
wounds  were  next  washed  with 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  several  doses  of 
which  were  administered  internally ; 
but  being  now  informed  that  the 
patient  had  drunk  freely  of  sweet 
oily  the  hartshorn  was  omitted, 
until  the  stomach  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  drinking  warm  water.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  water  was 
next  applied,  to  encourage  the 
bleeding,  and  the  patient  put  to 
bed.  At  ten  p.m.  I  was  sent  for 
in  haste;  the  patient  was  thought 
by  his  attendants  to  be  dying.  The 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  had  been 
extensive,  the  tumefaction  had  ex- 
tended up  to  the  arm,  the  inner  and 
inferior  portions  of  which  were 
discoloured  by  effused  blood:  the 
patient  yomited  incessantly  ;    he 


complained  of  insatiable  thirst,  and 
drank  cold  water  every  few  mi- 
nutes :  he  had  pain  and  stricture  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  great  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  cold  skin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wounded 
arm,  which  was  very  painful :  add 
to  which,  there  existed  delirium, 
singultus,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  poultice,  ban- 
dages, and  all  ligatures,  were  im- 
mediately removed ;  the  back  of  the 
hand  was  blacker  and  more  swollen, 
and  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm  was 
hot  and  tense.  As  a  substitute  for 
the  poultice,  and  in  order  to  suppress 
the  bleeding,  which  appeared  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  by 
the  debility  it  occasioned,  large 
flat  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  were  bound 
on  the  wounds,  hand,  and  fore-arm ; 
before  this  operation  was  completed, 
the  patient  exclaimed,  *'  that  feels 
comfortable. *'  The  indications 
arising  from  the  present  symptoms 
were :  1st,  to  allay  irritation  and 
thirst ;  2d,  to  arress  the  vomiting  ; 
3d,  to  procure  sleep,  if  possible ; 
and  4th,  to  excite  tne  sanguineous 
system  to  resist  the  depressing 
power  of  the  poison,  which  had  so 
emphatically  manifested  itself  on 
the  system  in  general. 

A  mustard  plaster  was  directed 
to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  to 
be  administered  every  half  hour, 
until  the  vomiting  be  arrested; 
after  which  the  following  bolus,  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours  until  sleep 

is  induced : 
R    PtUv.  Opii,  six  grains ; 

Pulv,  Gtm.  Campk.  eighteen  grains  ; 
Ptt/v.  Carb.  Ammomiy  thirty  grains ; 
M.  fit.  in  three  boluses.    Sig.  as 
directed. 
Of  these  pills  he  took  three  before 
the  effects  aesired  were  manifested. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
his  pulse  was  raised ;  the  extreme 
thirst  and  irritability  of  the  stomach 
were  allayed,  and  reaction  of  the 
system    in    several    respects   was 
manifested,  but  the  tumefaction  of 
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the  arm  had  extended  to  the 
shoulder^  with  hroad  hlack  streaks 
up  to  the  axilla.  Stricture  at  the 
breast,  and  great  local  pain  were 
now  the  chief  complaints.  The  ap- 
plication of  raw  meat  was  renewed, 
as  it  afforded  comfort  to  the  patient, 
and  appeared  to  reduce  the  swelling 
of  the  hand,  and,  by  pressure,  had 
nearly  suppressed  the  hemorrhage. 
In  order  to  allay  the  pain  and 
tension  of  the  whole  arm,  he  was 
directed  to  expose  it  naked  to  the 
fumes  of  burnt  wool,  in  a  convenient 
apparatus ;  which  was  attended  by 
such  marked  alleviation  of  sytnp- 
toms,  that  the  patient  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  the  operation  fre- 

Jiuently  repeated,  and  continued 
or  two  or  three  days,  the  swelling 
always  diminishing  after  each  appli- 
cation ;  it  caused  the  arm  to  perspire 
profusely,  and  covered  it  with  a 
olackish  soot,  impregnated  with 
ammonia,  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  wool.  During 
the  intervals,  the  arm  was  rubbed 
with  volatile  liniment.  The  raw 
meat  having  become  offensive,  from 
its  disposition  to  ferment  and  pu- 
trify,  was  omitted,  and  flaxseed 
poultices  were  substituted ;  the 
anodyne  boluses  were  continued  in 
half  doses  through  the  day,  and  the 
quantity  was  increased  at  night,  to 
produce  sleep.  The  system  again 
became  depressed,  and  appeared  to 
struggle  with  the  effects  of  the 
poison;  as  the  patient  had  been 
somewhat  addicted  to  intemperance, 
he  was  allowed  milk-punch  to  sup- 
port his  strength.  On  the  third 
day,  a  greater  degree  of  reaction 
was  obvious ;  the  bowels  were  eva- 
cuated by  castor  oil ;  the  dose  of 
the  anodyne  was  diminished,  and, 
by  carefully  nursing  the  arm,  in 
less  than  a  week  suppuration  super- 
vened, and  the  patient  was  able  to 
leave  his  bed. 

Remarks. — In  this  case^,  the  re- 
sort to  suction  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  application  of  cups  being  pre- 
vented by  uncontrollable   circum- 


stances, and  the  local  and  ecmstitu- 
tional  symptoms  being  already  in 
some  degree  developed^  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  those 
general  principles  of  treatment, 
which  when  properly  and  timely 
administered,  will  seldom  fail  of 
success ;  there  was  no  **  specific" 
at  hand,  nor  do  I  place  any  confi- 
dence in  the  thousand  *'  infallible 
remedies"  which  are  offered  in  such 
cases.  (The  author  had  made  and 
described  numerous  experiments 
with  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
specifics,  **  Hieraceum  Yenosum,'' 
in  1821.)  Of  the  many  instancei 
of  wounds  from  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, perhaps  not  more  than  one 
out  of  ten  would  prove  mortal  if 
left  to  nature ;  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  out  of  five  cases  would  be 

followed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 
-^HwrUaCs  Researches. 
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A  Btuy  Bee  has  bussed  one  wrong  note, 
and  one  in  a  right  key.  The  Utter  will 
cause  a  vibration. 

AUere  nmlHs  was  unjustifiably  '"»pa*ifrt. 
He  may  see  that  at  least  half  adoienotkv 
correspondents  were  in  a  similar  poaiticML 
However,  the  letter  shall  be  left  for  him  is 
he  desires. 

Mr,  Roacoe  can  only  expect  jms^  that  tie 
truth  of  the  uncourteous  language  whidi  he 
uses  will  be  inserted.  Such  a  coarse 
denial  is  not  fit  for  publication. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  has  derived 
very  odd  impressions  from  our 
To  demand  that  the  sick  poor   shall   be 
treated    by    competent,    experienced^   aai 
adequately    remunerated  medical  practiti- 
oners, instead  of  raw  and  inccmaideratie  bat 
'*  adventurous''  youths,  who  will  coBte- 
sedly  umUriake   the   performance   of  aay 
medical    ^^  duty "   gratuitously  among  the 
poor,  for  the  chance  of  what  may  tun  im 
for  him  among  the  rich — ^to  advocate  this 
course,  is  according  to  our  correspondent  to 
write  to  write  in  *<  a  spirit  of  profiBMUonal 
illiberality"  towards  the  young.  Probably  a 
little  more  reflection  will  convince  our  cor- 
respondent  that   he   has   attacked  as  oa 
grounds  which  even  the  most  distempered 
advocate   of    medical   rivalry  wovld  aot 
assume,  after  a  moment's  consideration.  Ht 
should  make  a  clearer  distinction  betweea 
the  good  and  the  bad  among  tiie  ''  Joniony* 
and  between  the  adoption  of  just  and  mi- 
justifiable  measures  among  candidates  fiir 
professional  raak  aad  emoluneiU. 
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LECTURE  VI. 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 

Gentlemen: — ^In  the  present  lecture  we 
have  to  examine,  in  detail,  each  of  the  diflfe- 
rent  faculties  seated  in  the  brain.  We  shall 
commence  with  the  instincts,  regretting  at 
the  tame  Ume  our  incapability  of  pointing 
out  the  exact  parts  of  the  brain  which  cor- 
respond with  the  actions  of  the  internal 
▼iKcnu  We  have  a]re€uiy  explained  our 
opmioii  upon  this  point.  The  instincts  are 
■ore  closely  connected  with  the  viscera  than 
the  sentiments,  and  the  latter  more  closely 
than  tiie  intellectual  faculties;  hence  the 
intelligence  is  frequently  called  on  to  stimu- 
late the  sentiments  and  instincts,  at  least  in 
a  ni^ority  of  cases. 

The  instinctive  apparatus  is  composed  of 
Inlncranial  and  extracranial  nervous  sys- 
tesDSy  and  when  the  former  are  in  action  in 
the  brain,  the  latter  necessarily  are  acting  in 
the  Tiscera.  By  the  same  law,  whenever 
the  ▼iseeral  system  of  nerves  becomes  ex- 
cited irstythe  stimulus  is  repeated  in  the 
eoireaponding  system  placed  within  the 
skull.  However,  as  the  viscera  arc  less 
noinerans  than  the  instincts,  we  cannot  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  law  that  every  instinct 
is  fnmished  with  a  particular  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  instincts  act  on  the  different 
Tiscera,  each  more  or  less  intensely,  and  in 
Tariooa  manners.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
the  enKitions  which  they  produce,  some 
persons  feel  an  affection  of  the  heart ;  others 
feel  their  effect  in  the  stomach;  others  in 
the  longs;  others,  again,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  ue  skin,  &c. ;  but  the  instinct  most 
eridently  connected  with  an  external  ner- 
vous system  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of 
generatioo. 

Some  phrenologiitB  commence  the  liistory 
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of  the  instincts  by  a  reference  to  mUMieniwit^ ; 
others  prefer  taking  up  the  lace  ^lift  in  the 
first  instance.  However,  as  these  two  in- 
stinctive feelings  are  not  generally  recog- 
nised, and  as  they  belong  to  the  lateral  and 
middle  masses  of  the  brain,  we  shall  reserve 
them  until  we  institute  our  examination  of 
those  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will 
commence,a8GALL  has  done,  with  the  study 
of  generation.  The  propriety  of  this  method 
is  supported'  by  the  fact>  that  generation 
must  precede-  the  other  functions,  because 
it  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
while  the  rest  have  for  their  object  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual.  BcMsides,  the 
cerebellum,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  this  instinct,  composes  a  distinct 
system,  which  we  may  examine  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  centres. 

The  generative  instinct,  which  we  might 
denominate  erotitm^  was  called  by  Gall 
**  physical  love,"  and  "  love  of  the  sexes." 
Spurzheim  termed  it  ''  amativity."  This  in- 
stinct, under  whatever  term  you  may  design 
it,  is  placed  in  the  cerebellum.  This  latter, 
you  know,  is  composed,  like  the  cerebrum, 
of  two  lateral  lobes,  forming  an  irregular 
sphere ;  it  communicates  with  the  cerebrum 
by  a  common  centre,  which  anatomists  have 
named  annular  protubenmeefmeaocepkale,  pons 
eoro/tt,  and  which  equally  serves  to  place  it 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
body  of  the  cerebellum  is  composed  of  grey 
and  white  nervous  matter;  the  organ  itself 
lies  in  the  inferior  occipital  fossae,  beneath 
the  fold  of  dura  mater  called  tentorium  cere- 
belli.  Externally  its  position  is  marked  by 
two  lateral  prominences;  internally,  it  is 
separated  from  the  cerebrum,  not  only  by 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  but  also  by  an  os- 
seous ridge,  forming  a  boundary  of  tlie 
transverse  sinus;  it  is  important  to  avoid 
mistaking  the  ridge  for  a  real  projection  of 
the  cerebellum.  In  the  living  subject  the 
cerebellar  region  is  clothed  by  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  neck;  however,  we  can 
easily  appreciate  its  degree  of  development 
by  tlie  breadth  and  prominence  of  the  neck, 
of  the  superior  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
and  of  the  inferior  posterior  part  of  the 
head.  Remember  that  this  breadth  may 
depend  upon  other  organs,  situated  more 
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Ut'T^lly.  bat  we  now  speak  of  development 
"f  'h*"  middle  portion  only.  The  proportions 
•  I  ih»-  c^rrpbellnm  to  the  cerebnim  vary, — bc- 
rijrd ins  to  the  first,  in  reference  to  the  age, 
and  secondly,  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
individual. 

l«t.  Azf- — In  infancy,  when  the  whole  mass 
i>f  the  brain  is  but  little  developed,  the  cere- 
bellum ii  to  the  cerebrum  as  1  is  to  13,  to 
l.>.  ur  even  to  20.  Thus,  at  this  period  of 
life,  the  cerebellum  forms  only  1-1 4th  or 
I -20th  part  of  the  brain.  In  the  adult,  the 
ori;Hn  is  much  more  highly  developed ;  to- 
wards the  age  itf  puberty  its  growth  be- 
('i>mes  rapid,  and  the  proportions  between  it 
;ind  the  brain  undergii  a  marked  change. 
I  n  the  adult  the  cerebellum  forms  one-eighth, 
one-.<eveuth,  one-sixth,  or  even  sometimes 
one-tifth  part  of  the  brain. 

2nd.  Sex. — The  cerebellum  is  generally 
more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  brain. 
The  »ame  observation  extends  to  animals, 
where  the  cerebellum  is  commonly  more  de- 
veloped in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex. 
Hence,  as  you  all  know,  it  is  the  male  who 
makes  the  lirst  overtures  in  the  generative 
act.  CiALL  has  turned  this  fact  to  profit  in 
the  course  of  his  works. 

The  cerebellum  is  not  always  considered 
MS  the  main  organ  of  physical  love.  The 
ancients  looked  on  it  more  as  a  kind  of 
store-house  for  the  ideas;  however,  their 
expressions  are  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  they  spoke  of  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain  and  not  of  the  cere- 
bellum. Some  writers  have  considered  the 
cerebellum  as  the  seat  nf  memorj' :  the  idea 
is  altogether  unfounded.  Galk.n  described 
it  as  p«is8essing  some  peculiar  influence  over 
the  viscera,  and  r«*ganied  the  whole  mass  of 
the  brain  us  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  intelli- 
geni'i-  aiiil  understanding.  Thus,  acconling 
to  his  system,  the  cerebellum  is  the  princi- 
pal moving  organ  of  the  heart,  lungs,  diges- 
tive s>steni,  and  also  of  the  repn>ductive 
apparatus,  which  forms  part  of  the  viscera. 
IMiysiologists  n*tained  this  theory  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  if  we  believe  the  obser- 
vations of  (aAi.i^  the  cerebellum  possesses 
no  other  function  than  that  of  presiding  over 
pMtemtitMi;  but  mmleni  physiologists  have 
produced  several  opinions  diflering  from 
this.  Thus,  the  cerelH'Uum  is  considered 
as  the  ii'gulator  of  muscular  movement,  by 
a  nnmerouM  class  of  experimenters  on  living 
anininU.  They  found  this  opinion  on  the 
fm't,  thiit  when  the  cen'belluni  is  wounded, 
or  ilivided,  the  muscular  motions  become 
irregular,  and  the  animal  is  no  longer  able  to 
ilirert  them  acconling  to  his  volition;  but 
ffli  can  obtain  a  similar  result  by  dividing 
virions  parts  at  the  basit  of  the  brain,  near 
lli(«  luben'ula  qnadrigemina  for  example ; 
in  a  \%onl,  by  injuring  those  points  round 
whii'li  the  principal  nerves  of  muscular 
V  aro  coacentrated.    1  confess  I  am 


unable  to  understand  what  the  physiologists 
mean  by  the  term  ^  regulator  of  the  muscu- 
lar movements."  In  the  interest  of  what 
faculty  does  the  cerebellum  regulate  those 
motions?  Is  it  for  the  intelligence^ — is  it 
for  volition  i  Neither  is  proved.  Volition 
equally  directs  motion  in  the  child  and  the 
adult^ — in  the  eunuch  and  in  the  perfect 
man  ;  yet  the  cerebellum  pn'scnts  great  va- 
rieties in  these  different  cases.  I  know  that 
the  supporters  of  this  theory  may  answer, 
that  although  the  cerebellum  lose  a  part  of 
its  volume  when  it  ceases  to  excite  the 
genital  organs,  yet  it  preserves  enough  to 
govern  movement.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  this  organ  exercises  a  certain  influence 
over  muscular  action,  as  you  will  presently 
see.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  only  function  which  it  is  destined  to 
influence,  and  that  it  exercises  a  marked 
influence  over  the  reproductive  apparatus. 
But  we  may  \  iew  this  question  in  another 
point  of  view.  Does  the  cerebellum  rega- 
late  muscular  action  in  order  to  second  the 
accomplishment  of  its  principal  function? 
I  can  understand  this  within  certain  limits. 
In  this  sense  its  power  over  the  muscles 
becomes  an  attribute  connected  with  gene- 
ration. I  have  frequently  observed,  that 
when  you  strike  a  chicken  on  the  neck  it  ii 
immediately  seized  with  a  desire  to  ms 
backwanls  for  a  few  minutes.  Certain  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum  cause  the  patient  to 
fall  backwards.  A  young  man,  in  whon 
this  organ  was  deranged  in  consequence  of 
his  indulgence  in  a  solitary  vice,  felt  an  in- 
clination to  walk  backwards,  and  sometimes 
fell  down  in  the  backward  posture.  Rat 
do  these  facts  prove  that  the  eerebellua 
governs  muscular  movements  in  all  cases! 
They  seem  nither  to  show  that  it  acts  spe- 
cially in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head, 
the  spine,  the  pelvis,  and  the  inferior  extre- 
mities— muscles  which  contract  with  energy 
during  the  act  of  copulation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  powers  of  regulating  mus- 
cular motion  with  precision,  thai  is  to  sav, 
of  producing  great  manual  address,  &c.,  U 
in  no  way  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  the 
cerebellum.  I  know  several  persons  with 
very  large  cereb<'lla,  who  are  excessively 
awkwani  in  their  actions.  There  is  another 
organ,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
which  seems  to  influence,  in  a  much  more 
marked  manner,  the  regularity  of  muscular 
motion  constituting  address:  this  is  the 
organ  of  mechanics,  to  which  we  will  return. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  connection 
existing  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
muscular  appiiratus  of  locomotion. 

The  cerebellum  exercises  an  influenre 
over  the  whole  muscular  system ;  this  fact 
is  positively  demonstrated  by  pathological 
observation.  EtFusion  into,  rupture  of,  the 
converging  fibres  of  one  of  tlie  cerebellar 
hemispheres,  produces  as  perfect  hemiplegia 
as  that  which  results  from  effosioDi  or  other 
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in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
i ;  hence  it  necessarily  follows  that 
erent  muscles  mast  be  connected  by 
yf  their  nenes  tvith  the  cerebellum. 
it  is  not  surprising  if  the  muscles  be 
ed  by  exciting  that  organ,  or  are 
ed  by  compressing  it.  Now  all  the 
I  are  more  or  less  employed  in  the 
ictive  act,  though  certain  muscles 
ate  more  than  others,  and  hence  the 
why  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
lum. 

IB  add  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
.  We  say,  that  in  a  normal  state  the 
lum  is  not  tlie  only  agent  of  muscular 
This  is  easily  demonstrated;  fur 
cerebrum  cease  to  act,  or  act  im- 
W,  tlw  movements  necessary  for  the 
ilisluMiit  of  generation  do  not  take 

this  shews  tliat  the  cerebellum  alone, 
t  the  aid  of  the  cerebrum,  is  insuf- 
We  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
fo  harmonize  movement  in  conjunc- 
tfa  the  brain  and  volition— of  its  in- 
the  brain  to  regulate  certain  motions 
jv  eonnected  with  its  functions ;  for 
»rve  this  in  several  domestic  animals 
m  the  generative  movements  com- 
Tperation  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
Mite  sex  in  a  given  attitude.  You 
r  that  even  the  presence  of  the  female 
lecressary  to  determine  these  move- 
6r  they  commence  in  the  dog  as  soon 
lift  the  animal  from  the  ground  in  a 
manner.  Now  it  is  evident,  in  this 
lat  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
e  cerebellum  alone  could  not  produce 
ements  alluded  to ;  but  when  the  ce- 
lends  its  assistance,  the  latter  organ, 
;;  the  function  of  an  instinct, regulates 
ions  towards  a  certain  end,  through 
linm  of  volition.  I  attribute,  then, 
vtion  of  movements,  acts,  and  apti- 
onnected  with  generation,  to  the 
Inm ;  but  I  assert  that  this  cannot 
ace  without  the  permission  and  the 
Jie  cerebrum,  and  that  it  is  in  this 
me  the  cerebellum  can  be  considered 
latini;  muscular  motion;  hence  the 
u  always  the  power  of  arresting  the 
•nts  of  the  cerebellum,  relative  to  the 
reproduction,  a  circumstance  which, 

all  know,  takes  place  on  various 
mM.  Gall  was  in  the  habit  of 
C  an  ancient  Greek  poet  in  support  of 
nions  relative  to  the  cerebellum ;  but 
.ve  other  means  of  arriving  at  truth, 
moreKore  aud  philosophical  than  the 
o{  a  p<»et.  Gall  was  the  first  to 
liih  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  cere- 
mH  the  primitive  instrument  of  gcnera- 
•  tiedemottstrated  this  fact  in  shewing, 
mncrous  examples,  that  persons  with  a 
'■WW*  cerebellum,  indicated  by  a 
r;^  dcrelnpiDfnt  <jf  the  posterior  inferior 
■itlaioft^he(id,are  more  inclined  to  the 
kaHre  act  thv  ijidividuab  who  are  of  a 


different  conformation.  The  observations  of 
Gall  have  since  his  time  been  confirmed  by 
all  who  study  this  question  with  attention 
and  impartiality,  and  the  phrenologists  now 
possess  a  great  number  of  examples  demon- 
strating their  exactness.  However,  some 
opponents  of  the  phrepological  doctrine 
affirm  that  amativeness  has  been  found  very 
strong  in  individuals  who  have  possessed  a 
very  small  cerebellum,  or  in  whom  that  organ 
was  more  or  less  completely  destroyed. 

I  am  doubtful  how  far  facts  of  this  kind 
merit  confidence.  As  for  myself  1  declare 
that  I  cannot  admit  them  until  they  shall 
have  been  seen  by  phrenologists ;  we  must 
look  with  particular  caution  on  facts  which 
are  only  witnessed  by  the  enemies  of  a 
system,  especially  when  we  know  to  what 
lengths  designing  persons  arc  capable  of 
pushing  their  falsehoods.  We  possess  nume- 
rous facts  in  support  of  the  opinion  which 
we  advance ;  we  repeat  our  observations, 
day  after  day,  with  the  same  results.  If 
certain  exceptions  exist,  we  do  not  deny 
them;  they  remain  simply  to  be  explained; 
our  atlversaries  should  not  only  be  required 
to  exhibit  their  proofs,  but  to  make  collec- 
tions which  are  really  opposed  to  ours,  and 
supported  by  well- authenticated  histories. 
This  they  have  neglected  to  do,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  satisfied  to  look  on  their  assertions 
as  least  with  doubt.  I  defy  our  adversaries 
to  pnKluce  their  proofs ;  for  my  own  party 
since  1  became  acquainted  with  Gall's 
system,  I  have  never  examined  persons  wh(» 
complained  of  the  inactivity  or  infidelity  of 
the  generative  system,  without  finding  the 
region  of  the  cerebellum  considerably  de- 
pressed. When  people  have  shewn  me 
children  who  exhibited  a  precocious  tendency 
towards  this  act,  I  at  once  directed  my 
attention  to  the  cerebellum,  and  aiwatfu 
found  it  highly  developed.  This  never 
failed;  and  I  can  safely  challenge  our 
opponents  to  produce  any  pathological  fact 
which  is  capable  of  being  compared  with 
those  I  possess  uptm  this  point.  Gall  also 
remarked,  that  irritation  of  the  cerebellam 
was  propagated  to  the  genital  organs,  and 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement; 
this  is  perfectly  conformable  with  what  we 
observe  in  disease.  M.  Serres  has  made 
the  same  observation,  and  analogous  facts 
are  reported  by  various  other  writers  in 
whom  we  can  place  reliance ;  contradictory 
facts  are  also  cited.  Our  opponents  quote 
examples  of  inertia  of  the  genital  organs  co- 
existing with  certain  diseases  of  the  cere- 
bellum, such  as  tubercles,  schirrous  tumours, 
6lc,  ;  but  we  all  know  how  the  exercise  of 
an  organ  is  modified  by  chronic  disease ;  the 
merest  tyro  in  medicine  knows  this.  Thus, 
a  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  which  in  the 
beginning  produced  excitement  of  the 
muscles  and  reproductive  systems,  throngh 
its  inflammatory  nature,  may  terminate  in 
disorganisation,  and  destroy  the  action  of 
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« tad  isftCMl  of  exciting, 

Ike  oppMitr  aornnent. 

objectMBfl  \o§e  a  great  part 

ndae :  beodeft.  we  all  kaow  tliat  a 

eicittant  of  tke  brain  exalts  the 

aad  iatellcctnal  facvltie*,  bcc.f 

exciMtat  panHnM  them 

jmlaciac  c«3«gcitioa.    Il~k5  tken  refqse 

1  ckat  tW  feaital  STStea  i*  sonetiniet 

by  ■ddnaie  irritati««  of  tke  cere- 

wkach.  witen  carried  to  exress,  girrt 

a>  m  oppiMitt  state  *  TUs  onght  to  be 

mm:    b«t  ibe  advetsariei  of  a 

btfk«aHaa  ike  facts  wbkb  are  nn- 

ai  it.'    Oiker  writen  eadeavoor 

ve  A  cufcakeace  Igfwa  diseases  of 

lad  extnoniuarv  or 

cxnttBcn:  o€  ike  renital  o; 

I  caK  <a*:N  cuacesve.  ^"C  tk( 

KwaziiMaad 

«  syyantat  do  not 

VT  rns  eke  renfoeila.  bat 

Heaee.  wken  tke 

c(  ceaeratkMi 

;k2k  I  repeat,  is 

4mot   sKara^      \ja  will  iai  am»enms 

tum^mt  it  2  Ji  rae  sfiRVscibc  « cck  of  M. 

•  ■•,-.■•-1-    aai   ji   Oif  *\2«raae«i  rf  M. 

^.k.'k.  wiif  3rj«.'&^  len^xil  dstckarce 

m  runeaV"^   >^   Jnarxf  ike  spiaal 

M(«cdw«».   ikes,   piwe 
isie.  flovcaal'v  v*Ma  vf  %&k*  'Jt%'  acroaat 

»  u  ««  SdC  at  ac^<'.?»  ."C  ike  ceaical 
^u  jci!  T  w  ojaxafvoia  w-.dt  ikeir 
n  IV"  ftifosmc  .  "lii*    -i  «ik  *«.  tke 

3r    rsrfSteLiA  »**  isprr- 

It  >w»?r- .'  a*  i*rt.  m:  >i«ctf  uwa  kAi  e  Seen 
,«K«~s^  r  ••««.  I  "»;«.'»•.  a^  r?*  »!*?*««" 
iMk^—- -  a  jw^eotfw'fc'  ?cweasfu  «5*prr5Wit« 
J.  nT  fOrt«"  ••»<  .■^r-Vllxii.  a::fc.Hirfiihe 
,.^t>  .i»?«a*'> --»  •^w  t-rr'?  df»eIoj*d:  I 
la*-  -^wi-f«  .i»enl^:  ti*  c^muarr  in 
.i^A-.^.w    ,/a'i  r».ad^~»».    fresnentli    a*  to 

«^-^  1  .-:l>  Me>a.:r  v^-  cer.ilemen,  that  I 
fct»v  iv'C  ai*^  i7  iki  ie  trace  of  phrvnolof^ 
«-3tt»/a :  Jwo^  nr^ectxia.— without  being  siip- 
jafctM  >i  ^«»env^«^Nfer^-atii>n»  in  evidence 
^  «»  cxrtu  I  *rrt  cx^llecteti  a  large  bt^dy  of 
iairas>  Mid  NvAxae  a  partiMn  of  the  doctrine 
«W«    ike    r^idecce   I    p«^M>»sed    became 

V^  w««4  n«'w  endeavour  to  explain  how 
iW  ^yerbclSum  diiect^  the  actions  of  the 
ceweatne  MVteai.  which  »eenis  to  be  its 
y^nacipal  aHHlium  of  function,  (iall  has 
»rt.  perka|«.  treated  the  point  with  sufli- 
«-ie«l  care.  I  shall  endeaTour  to  supply 
what  ke  has  «wiilie«1.  so  far  as  my  feeble 
iiM«lw  will  penaii. 

fke  idM*  r«laii«e  to  gtmeration  are  not 
iM«4  ky  tke  ccitMlui ;  tkey  belong  to  I 


their  proper  organs.    This  fact  is  easily  ob- 
senred  in  animals,  several    of  whom    are 
passionately  given   to  the  generative  act, 
although  their  ideas  are  extremely  obtuse. 
Hence  we  must  not  attribute  all  erotic  ideas 
lo  the  cerebellum,  which  excites  those  idea^ 
in  man  by  its  manner  of  exciting  the  cere- 
brum, which  keeps  them  up  by  its  connip- 
tion with  that  organ.    When  the  sensitive 
perceptions  arrive  at  the  intelligence,  they 
become  associated  with  the  cerebellum  in 
proportion  as  that  organ  is  developed,  in  thf 
same  way  as  other  ideas  are  associated  witb 
oar  tendencies.    I  have  already  given  vob 
some  notions  on  this  subject.     Do  not,  thf  o, 
consider  the  cerebellum  as  the  immediate 
seat    of  venereal  ideas,  but  as  an  orgu 
destined    to   excite    those    ideas,    and  v 
a  means  of  recalling  and  entertaining  them. 
The  cerebellum  seems  primitively  to  excite 
secretion  and  erection  in  the  genital  organs; 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  we  see  the  rrrr- 
bellom    acquiring   increased    developmest 
e«eB  before  the  genital   organs  are  fuUjr 
formed.     It  is  this  portion  of  the  nenou 
system,  then,  which  brings  them  into  artios» 
which  stimulates  their  development,  which, 
in  a  word,  excites  the  double  phenomena  of 
secretion  and  erection,  on  which  their  action 
depends.    But  it  excites  at  the  same  tine 
the  cert* bral  system,  and  then  acts  in  twt 
directions  ;  for  our  ideas  relative  to  genen- 
lioa  assume  a  complexion    after   the  fill 
deielopment  of  the  cerebellum,  which  b 
quite  different  from  those   they  presented 
before  that  period.    The  cerebellum  exritei 
ihe  intellect  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  and  ii 
its  turn  receives  excitement  from  the  double 
K^urre  just  mentioned,  v  iz.  secretion  of  the 
seminal  fluid,  and  erection.    You  can  unde^ 
sund  how  tlie  general  excitement  may  con- 
Bience  in  the  imagination,  by  the  perceptioa 
of  some  external  object,  or  may  originate  ii 
the    genital    organs    themselves,    but    the 
nature  of   the  subject    prevents  me  froa 
entering  into  an\  details  upon  this  matter. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  soon  as  the  organs 
become  excited  they  act  on  the  cerebellua, 
which    reacts  on  the  brain,  as  they  may 
stimulat(>  the  cerebrum  in  the  first  instance, 
and    then  the  action  of  the  cerebellnm  is 
secoudary. 

The  normal  development  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  kept  up  by  the  persistence  of  gene- 
rative action ;  when  the  genital  organs, 
especially  the  testicles,  are  removed,  the 
cerebellum  t>ecomes  diminished  in  volume. 
This  is  proved  by  examining  individoals 
who  have  been  castrated;  in  such  persons 
we  find  the  cerebellum  small, and  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  occiput  diminished  in  sise. 
while  the  rest  of  the  head  presents  nearly 
its  normal  dimensions.  When  the  bull  be- 
comes a  bullock,  the  volume  of  his  neck  is 
sensibly  diminished,  although  this  change  is 
carried  mnch  further  when  the  animal  is 
castrated  before  the  genital  orgaiui  and  the 
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cerebellam  have  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  development.  This  is  a  well  established 
facty  which  is  applicable  to  practical  pur- 
poses. Thus,  when  we  desire  to  have  a 
strong  gelding,  we  never  perform  the  opera- 
tion before  the  horse  is  fully  developed.  In 
that  case  the  animal  pre8er\'es  a  great  part 
of  its  muscular  vigour,  and  the  neck  loses 
leas  of  its  volume  than  if  castration  had  been 
performed  before  sufficient  development  of 
the  generative  system  had  been  attained. 
The  necessary  consequence  to  be  deduced 
from  all  this  is,  that  so  long  as  the  action  of 
the  genital  organs  remains  undiminished, 
the  cerebellum  preserves  its  normal  volume ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  action  disappears,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  muscular  system  sub- 
mitted to  its  indirect  control,  lose  a  portion 
of  their  activity,  and  exhibit  a-  manifest 
diminutiott  of  volume. 

Here  is  another  important  fact,  the  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  cited  for  and  against^  the 
opinion  which  we  now  sustain.  When  cas- 
tration is  performed  on  an  individual  of  the 
human  species,  after  the  full  development  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  {genital  organs,  he 
•till  preser%-es  some  venereal  ideas;  while 
the  contrary  takes  place,  if  the  operation 
have  been  performed  before  puberty.  You 
all  know  that  in  countries  where  this  muti- 
lation in  tolerated,  some  eunuchs  exhibit  an 
ovident  inclination  for  the  female  sex,  *in 
caaea  where  the  testicles  have  been  removed 
tlfUr  the  age  of  puberty.  Such  amongst  you 
•a  have  not  forgotten  their  classics,  must 
remember  certain  lines  of  Juvenal,  which  I 
not  quote,  in  which  the  Latin  poet 
the  lubricity  of  the  Roman 
[,  who  deferred  the  period  of  castra- 
tion until  their  slaves  had  passed  the  age  of 
puberty,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  passions 
widiont  danger.*  At  that  period  the  cere- 
bellum has  acquire<]  its  complete  develop- 
it,  and  modifies  the  other  cerebral 
in  such  a  manner,  that  venereal  ideas 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  erection 
bee<nne8  possible  without  secretion. 

This  quotation  recals  to  mind  a  patholo- 
gical^ and,  at  the  same  time,  a  physiological 
obsenration,  which  seems  highly  worthy  of 
yoar  attention.  Venereal  irritation,  when 
carried  to  excess,  determines  a  kind  of 
sensation  which  consists  of  mingled  pain 
md  pleasure  in  the  nerves  of  the  genital 
system,  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  and 
even  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  and 
femoral  regions.  This  per\-ersion  of  the 
■ensibility  soon  progresses,  and  ends  in  a 
vefy  considerable  degree  of  debility  of  the 
■ascnlar  power;  the  species  of  imperfect 

Eaplegia  hence   resulting,  is  ordinarily, 
arable. 
It  is  now  time  to  show  you  some  examples 

•  **  SvBt  qnas  eannchi  imbellcs*  ac  moUia  Miiiper 
flMBla  delrrtawtf  et  dcipentfe  bartue,  et  qood  abor- 
ttte  BMi  opus  art,  *Cr-JofiirAL,  Ski.  H. 


of  great  development  of  the  cerebellum* 
Here  is  a  very  striking  one;  look  at  the 
occipital  region  in  this  cast,  where  you  see 
an  enormous  space  between  the  ears,  giving 
the  head  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  brute. 
This  man  was  guilty  of  various  crimes  con- 
nected with  the  generative  instinct,  which 
rendered  his  banishment  from  England 
necessary.  Remark,  also,  how  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  head,  where  egoigm  resides, 
dominate  all  the  rest,  and  efface  the  organs 
of  intelligence ;  hence  the  organs  from  which 
his  crimes  originated  were  not  counteracted 
by  any  other.  You  have  here,  models  of 
the  cerebellum  strongly  developed  in  men 
endowed  with  high  intellectual  capacities 
and  elevated  sentiments,  and  whose  reputa- 
tions attest  that  in  them  the  generative 
instinct  never  gave  rise  to  a  single  repre- 
hensible act.  Here,  again,  is  the  head  of  a 
man  who  was  passionately  devoted  to  na- 
tural history ;  he  loved  the  fair  sex  at  the 
same  time ;  you  see  that  his  cerebellum  is 
remarkably  developed,  but  the  more  noble 
faculties  are  strong,  and  the  honorable 
character  which  he  has  left  behind  him 
proves  that  the  organ  of  omaiireneMy  how- 
ever powerful,  was  not  despotic. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  head 
of  Gall  himself,  and  various  other  distin- 
guished men.  Here  is  the  head  of  Pigault 
Lebrun,  whose  novels,  without  being  coarse, 
are  very  amatory.  You  may  observe  in  this 
other  head  how  the  organs  of  self-esieem  and 
the  desire  of  appi'obatian  are  well  developed, 
— how,  in  a  word,  there  is  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  action  of  the  cerebellum. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  should  al- 
ways consider  the  different  organs. 

We  might  multiply  these  examples  to  a 
great  extent,  but  we  are  naturally  unwil- 
ling to  bring  them  forward,  as  we  are  foreed 
to  select  well-known  personages,  in  order 
to  give  greater  authenticity  to  our  facts. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  an  opposite  kind. 
This  is  the  head  of  a  mathematician,  who 
detested  the  fair  sex,  who  never  married, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  having  preserved 
his  virginity.  Here  is  the  head  of  another 
individual,  whose  dispositions  were  exactly 
similar.  You  can  easily  conceive  how  the 
actions  of  these  men  were  influenced  by  all 
those  parts  which  you  see  predominant  at 
the  anterior  superior  regions  of  the  head,  and 
not  by  the  posterior  region,  which  exhibits 
a  remarkable  depression.  Now,  if  we  take 
up  the  heads  of  great  criminals,  you  will  see, 
in  the  skull  of  Bodtillier  for  example  (a 
man  given  to  every  species  of  vice,  and 
stained  with  the  crime  of  parricide),  an 
enormous  development  of  the  posterior  and 
lateral  masses,  without  any  counterbalanc- 
ing defence  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain.  In  men  given  to  the  disgraceful 
crimes  connected  with  preponderance  of  the 
cerebellum,  there  is  always  a  want  of  deve- 
lopment in  the  corrective  organs. 
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Aoxilimries  to  amatiTeiiess. — ^From  the 
fiict  now  mentioned,  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
tennine  which  organs  favour  tiie  action  of 
the  cerebellnm,  and  which,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  moderate  its  influence.  We  sliall 
follow  this  method  in  our  examination  of 
all  tiie  other  organs.  The  action  of  the  or- 
gan regulating  ^e  generative  system  is  fa- 
voured by  all  the  softer  alTections, — ^friend- 
ship, attachment,  and,  above  all,  lire  qfckil- 
dren.  Imitation,  gaiety,  imagination,  consi- 
derable activity  ofthe  organs  of  music,  bene- 
volence, &c.y — all  Uiese  lend  their  aid,  as 
the  vulgar  would  say,  to  the  temptation. 

Antagonists  to  Amativeness. — ^The  ten- 
dencies and  faculties  which  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  this  organ  are, — anger,  hatred,  cir- 
cumspection; because  these  latter  organs 
force  men  to  reflect,  and  during  that  opera- 
tion the  action  of  the  instinct  loses  a  part  of 
its  energy.  Let  us  add  the  organ  of  pro- 
perhi.  Almost  all  misers  (and  this  is  re- 
markable) are  indifferent  to  the  attractions 
of  the  fair  sex.  One  of  the  greatest  anta- 
gonists to  this  function  is  modettyy  joined  to 
little  self-confidence.  The  latter  frequently 
produces  a  relative  species  of  impotence, 
occurring  under  certain  circumstances  only, 
and  compatible  with  strong  generative  fa- 
culties. 

I  can  afllrm  that  the  system  of  Gall  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  anaphrodisia,  and  its  various  forms. 
Thus  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  detects  in- 
dividuals in  whom  impotence  depends  on 
want  of  courage  and  self-esteem,  joined  to 
the  development  of  credulity  and  illusion. 
The  careful  observer  equally  perceives  the 
opposite  condition.  Men  who  possess  much 
pride  are  always  sure  to  employ  their  means 
with  advantage,  however  moderate  they  may 
be.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  explain  how 
men  of  little  intellect,  but  presumptuous 
and  bold,  have  ever  been  renowned  for  their 
success  with  the  fair  sex.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  connection  of  vulgar  opinions  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  generative  faculty  is  weakened  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  reflection,  causality, 
and  meditation ;  by  mathematical  studies  of  a 
severe  nature,  and  by  every  species  of  mental 
labour  which  attracts  nervous  force  towards 
the  organs  of  thought.  An  excess  of  order 
and  measure  is  unfavourable  to  this  faculty. 
Men  who  exhibit  the  influence  of  those  or- 
gans, by  well-regulated  methodical  conduct, 
are  generally  exempt  from  the  errors  pro- 
duced by  a  highly  developed  cerebellum. 
However,  yon  must  remember  that  on  some 
occasions  the  organ  is  so  powerful  as  to 
triumph  overevery  obstacle.  The  influences 
now  alluded  to  may  be  observed  in  both 
sexes,  p€Uticularly  in  females,  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  support  a  state  of  celibacy 
more  easily  than  men.  In  a  word,  all  the 
passions  tending  towards  eg^Umj  whatever 


favours  reflection  and  meditation, 
acts  the  influence  of  the  generative 
while  gaiety,  dissipation,  presumpU 
imagination,  and  a  dislike  for  in 
employment,  render  it  more  active 
ponderanL 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conseqi 
suiting  from  excessive  developme 
cerebellum,  considered  as  the  org 
nerative  instinct.  Excesses  depi 
this  cause  diminish  or  destroy  nc 
tion  more  certainly  than  any  other, 
the  generative  act  is  in  some  measu 
sive ;  it  weakens  in  a  most  remark 
ner  not  only  the  locomotive  power 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  ac 
whole  individual  in  a  highly  prpju 
gree.  It  gives  rise  to  a  great  vari< 
cases,  especially  to  convulsive  • 
trouble  of  the  circulatory  apparatu 
rangement  of  digestion.  The  chan 
not  escape  its  efli'cts,  for  excess  in 
gence  of  venereal  pleasures  alwa 
on,  if  not  stupidity,  at  least  deplon 
lence  of  character.  Such  are  the 
consequences  resnlting  from  the 
nance  we  speak  of.  In  the  edu 
youth,  a  strict  observance  should 
cised,  and  those  who  are  unfortui 
minuted  by  the  organ  in  question 
once  have  recourse  to  the  correcti 
we  have  pointed  out,  if  they  wish 
moral  and  physical  degradatiitn — i 
sire  to  prolong  the  term  of  their  ex 

Imperfect  development  of  umati 
Imperfect  development  of  the  orgau 
amativeness  depends  is  injurious  t 
lent  feelings.  We  have  already  si 
the  activity  of  the  gencrati^  e  fuucti 
ened  by  feelings  of  an  opposite  nat 
want  of  development  favours  a  ser 
egoism.  Men  of  sound  jud^^nieut 
prefer  seeing  the  or^an  of  amati 
little  prominent  than  too  much  d 
It  exercises  a  favourable  influcnc 
benevolent  dispositions.  This  i:f 
Eunuchs  furnish  a  proof  of  this, 
selfishness  has  become  proverbial, 
days,  indeed,  these  beings  play  a  ^ 
rior  part  in  society ;  but  if  you  coi 
tory,  you  will  find  many  who  have 
elevated  post  of  minister,  general, 
on  all  occasions  they  have  been  r 
ized  by  egoism,  narrow-heartedned 
use  the  popular  phrase)  jealousy  a 
of  benevolence. 

Depntratiim  of  the  generative  ii 
much  less  connected  with  jiredom 
the  cerebellum   than  writers  wer* 
inclined  to  think.    This  species  o 
tion  depends  more  on  absence  of  ^1 
sentiments  and  intellectual  facut^ 
promoted    by    faulty    educatiua  ^ 
example,  and  sequestration  of  the 
certain    other    tendencies   may 
towards   its   production,  such 
children,  for  these  affectioiis 
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•Bftlogy  to  each  other.  The  generative  in* 
Btinct  acqairei  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
dominance by  exercise,  provided  the  act  is 
not  pushed  sufficiently  far  to  iiyure  the 
organs  and  exhaust  the  general  strength; 
on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  feeble  under 
inaction.  TUa  latter  fact  is  easily  shewn  to 
exiat  in  persona  who  observe  strict  celibacy. 
Tke  BuUe  as  well  as  the  female  sex,  after 
having  with  difficulty  resisted  the  inclina- 
tion during  youth,  at  length  obtain  the 
power  of  mastering  it  completely,  or  cease 
to  feel  its  influence  at  an  age  when  other 
individnals,  not  quite  so  strict,  enjoy  the 
generative  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  All 
this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  we  have 
aaid  on  castiaiion ;  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  thia  facalty  is  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  the  male  sex, 
when  pnipeny  exercised,  and  when  the 
diffinent  viscera  are  healthy ;  under  opposite 
circoBsCaarea  it  soon  loses  its  energy. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
geaerativei  function,  because  it  is  one  of 
mach  importance,  and  generally  speaking 
enjoya  a  high  nmk  in  phrenological  dis- 
cnaaiona ;  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important 
of  men^B  instincts,  for  it  determines  the  con- 
tinoation  of  our  race. 

The  time  will  not  permit  me  now  to  take 
up  another  organ ;  however,  you  nnt  not  to 
imaghie  that  we  propose  consecrating  a 
whole  lecture  to  each  individual  faculty'. 
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SUaOEON  TO  THOSE   INSTITUTIONS. 

PUSTULAR  VENEREAL  ERUPTIONS. 

Oewtlbmcn  z — ^In  the  last  lecture  I  con- 
niilered  the  history  of  primary  pustular 
■jpkilia.  I  shall  now  consider  that  of  the 
paatnlar  venereal  eruptions. 

We  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  at 
wkaf  time  after  the  primary  disease  has 
oGCurred|to  expect  the  pustular  eruption; 
It  aeldooBy  however,  appears  earlier  than  the 
aixth  week,  or  later  than  the  twelfth.  We 
■re  alao  ignorant  as  to  the  stage  of  the 
priMary  disease  at  which  contamination  of 
the  syslBB  takes  place.  Facts  have  demon- 
strated to  me  tnat  this  may  occur  very 
rapidly  aa  well  as  very  slowly.  Thus,  I 
Inve  deatroyed  the  primary  pustnle,  and 
kealad  the  part  within  ten  days  after  the 


first  appearance  of  the  diiease»  yet  an  erup- 
tion has  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  a  female  to  have  had  primary 
pustular  sores  during  the  whole  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  yet  she  brought  forth  a 
healthy  child.  The  same  female  sub- 
sequently g^t,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
primary  disease,  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  after  these,  had  a  contaminated  child. 
Her  system  must,  therefore,  in  the  first 
Instance,  have  remained  a  long  time  without 
contamination.  As  soon  as  an  individual 
has  become  constitutionally  diseased,  in- 
oculation by  the  secretions  of  his  own 
primary  sore  is  not  followed  by  any  local 
e fleet,  although  he  may  not  liave  any 
perceptible  constitutional  symptoms.  This 
affords  a  means  of  demonstrating  that  therc^ 
is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  period  at 
whicli  contamination  of  the  system  occurs ; 
for  we  shall  find  some  individuals  sus- 
ceptible of  being  inoculated  successfully 
by  their  own  secretions  many  weeks  longer 
than  others.  The  period  between  the  primary 
sore  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is 
the  period  of  incubation. 

The  primary  pustule  is  not  preceded  by 
any  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  eruption. 

The  Symptimu  which  precede  the  Eruption 

arc  remarkable  for  their  insidious  mode  of 
invasion.  They  arc  at  first  very  undefined ; 
there  is  a  diminution  of  the  patient's  usual 
energy ;  he  has  neither  inclination  nor  power 
to  exert,  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  his 
mental  or  corporeal  faculties;  there  is  a 
carelessness  to  exert,  as  well  as  an  inca- 
pability. This  state  is  marked  by  pallor  of 
the  countenance.  The  eye  is  also  languid 
and  sleepy-looking,  and  the  skin  has  a 
dusky,  greasy,  aspect;  the  pulse  very  early 
becomes  pretematurally  accelerated;  the 
appetite,  for  the  most  part,  remains  good, 
although  the  tongue  is  usually  loaded ; 
there  is,  at  night,  and  during  the  day,  a 
disposition  to  perspiration  on  the  slightest 
exertion;  paroxyms  of  chilliness, are,  how- 
ever, frequent;  pains  are  also  often  felt  in 
some  of  the  joints,  most  frequently  in  the 
shoulders  and  knees;  pain  sometimes  seizes 
the  chest,  accompanied  by  cough.  All  the 
pains  are  more  severe  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day  and  early  part  of  the  night. 

When  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some 
days,  or,  perhaps  weeks,  a  state  more  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  fever  sets  in.  The  patient 
then  feels  so  little  inclined  to  exertion,  that 
he  often  confines  himself  to  bed.  His  pulse 
becomes  more  quick;  his  skin  hot;  his 
countenance  perhaps  flushed;  his  tongue 
loaded  ;  his  appetite  for  solids  diminished, 
and  thirst  occurs;  in  short,  his  symptoms 
strongly  resemble  those  of  idiopathic  fever ; 
or,  when  the  pains  are  severe,  rheumatic 
fever.  And  1  liave  often  known  patients 
taken  into  hospitals  with  these  symptoms. 
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and  supposed  to  labour  under  either 
rheumatic,  or  idiopathic,  or  catarrhal  fever, 
and  not  until  they  have  been  in  the  hospital 
for  some  time  has  the  eruption  attracted 
attention. 

Some  days — sometimes  later — after  these 
febrile  symptoms  have  commenced,  the 
eruption  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  first  spots  generally  excite  the  surprise 
of  the  patient,  for  they  appear  unexpectedly, 
and  he  exhibits  them  to  his  acquaintances, 
or  his  medical  attendant,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  their  nature  or  their  cause. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are,  peihaps,  in- 
creased ;  certainly  for  a  few  days  they  are 
not  diminished.  There  is,  however,  about 
this  time,  for  the  most  part,  a  sensible  de- 
crease of  the  fever,  and  the  spots  which 
compose  the  eruption  are  then  so  much 
advanced  that  many  of  them  are  fully 
developed. 

If  the  origin,  progress,  and  structure  of 
any  one  of  the  spots  which  compose  the 
eruption,  be  examined,  its  anatomical  cha- 
racters will  be  found  to  resemble,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  those  of  the  primary 
pustule.  Ilius,  each  spot  commences,  like 
the  primary  pustule,  by  a  red  patch,  which 
often  has  a  deep  basis,  and  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  this 
spot  becomes  still  more  raised,  and  presents 
a  white  spherical  elevation,  with  a  red 
areola.  In  the  centre  of  this  white  sphere 
a  black  point  is  soon  observed.  This  black 
point  is  an  incipient  crust,  and  if  it  be  re- 
moved a  minute  excavated  ulcer  is  exposed, 
which  presents  all  the  characters,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  ulcer  of  the  primary  pustule. 
The  siase  of  tiie  pustule  is  now  about  that  of 
a  grain  of  small  shot,  beyond  which  its 
magnitude  sometimes  does  not  increase. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  crust  continues 
adherent  for  some  days,  when  its  edge  be- 
comes loose,  and  there  is  detached  at  its 
circumference,  and  from  the  areola,  a  circle 
of  cuticle,  which  also  has  a  loose  edge ;  but 
this  loose  edge  is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the 
crust.  The  areola  of  the  pustule  now  dis- 
appears, or  becomes  more  livid  or  more 
brown.  The  part  itself  shrinks,  the  small 
crust  is  detached,  and  a  minute  cicatrix 
exposed.  This  cicatrix  sometimes  appears 
raised  higher  than  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  at  others  depressed.  It  generally 
presents,  for  some  weeks,  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  skin ;  but  after  this  time 
becomes  paler  than  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  the  pustule  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  pustular  venereal  eruption ; 
and,  as  the  spots  do  not  all  appear  at  once, 
but  in  succession,  its  various  stages  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  person. 

The  Varieties  exhibited  by  the  Pwttuiar 
Venereal  Eruptions 

are.very  numerons,    I  shall  here  endeavour 


to  glance,  in  a  general  manner,  at  the  mc 
remarkable  of  Uiem ;  but  to  make  you  ful 
acquainted  with  them,  it  will  be  necessa 
to  study  individual  cases. 

The  quantity  of  eruption  varies  much, 
some  cases  there  are,  perhaps,  only  hall 
dozen  spots  scattered  over  the  whole  sur£i 
of  the  body;  there  maybe  even  only  a  sini 
pustule ;  while  in  others,  there  are  mi 
of  the  regions  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
which  the  eruption  is  confluent. 

The  situation  which  the  eruption  occup 
is  equally  various.  Sometimes  the  fi 
suffers  most,  sometimes  the  trunk,  and  sob 
times  the  extremities;  there  are  no  pa 
exempt  from  it,  except,  perhaps,  thepalmi 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  s<m 
times  occurs  on  the  muco-cutaneous  surfac 
as  the  glans  penis,  inner  prepuce,  eyel 
and  throat.  The  posterior  and  outer  pa 
of  the  body  are  more  affected,  in  gener 
than  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  or  tb 
the  inner  and  anterior  parts  of  the  liml 
Sometimes  particular  regions  will  be  exem 
and  the  surrounding  parts  much  coven 
Contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  exanthema 
eruptions,  the  vicinity  of  the  organs  of  ge 
ration,  and  of  the  anus,  does  not  present  1 
pustular  eruption  in  greater  quantity  th 
other  parts. 

The  distribution  of  the  eruption  oa  i 
regions  on  which  it  occurs,  may  be  eid 
scattered  or  grouped ;  or,  both  these  for 
of  arrangement  may  be  combined.  1 
intervals  of  the  groups  may  be  sprinkl 
with  spots.  When  the  collocation  of  t 
pustules  is  carefully  examined,  even  wt 
they  are  to  appearances  scattered  in  i 
most  irregular  manner,  we  fmd  a  disposit 
to  the  formation  of  circles  or  groups. 

Some  of  the  spots  never  arrive  at  th 
pustular  state ;  they  either  d  isappear  entire 
or  else,  having  remained  for  a  short  tii 
throw  off  a  scale,  and  then  fade  away.  1 
depth,  the  breadth,  and  the  deg^e  of  ele 
tion  of  the  spot,  before  the  pustule  has  foi 
ed,  are  various ;  it  may  be  very  minute, 
larger  than  a  pin*s  point,  or  it  may  be  mi 
larger,  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  finger.  Soi 
times  it  is  neither  elevated  nor  deep  ;  at  oL 
times  it  is  both  deep  and  raised ;  or  it  n 
be  raised,  and  not  deep;  or  deep  and 
raised. 

The  aspect  of  the  spot,  in  its  pustu 
state,  also  varies  greatly  in  different  cu 
Thus,  the  size  of  the  yellow  sphere  in 
centre,  and  that  of  the  areola,  are  not  alwi 
io  the  same  proportion  toeach  other.  Soo 
times  the  areola  is  extensive,  and  the  splK 
diminutive,  and  sometimes  the  centre 
extensive  and  the  areola  small,  or  cireoi 
scribed.  The  form  of  the  centre  atTori 
characteristic  varieties ;  it  is  sometimes  ^y 
portionally  more  elevated  than  broad;  W 
is,  it  is  sometimes  more  fltUtidi,  like  a^^ 
and  sometimes  more  sphericid  or  coav^^ 
The  ulcers  which  fotfow  the  E^\^^ 
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present  great  yariety,  both  in  diameter  and 
in  depth.  Sometimes  they  do  not  exceed  the 
sine  of  a  pin's  head;  at  others,  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Their  depth  and  their  diameter  are  not  al- 
ways proportioned :  sometimes  they  are  so 
•nperficlal,  compared  with  their  depth,  that 
they  have  more  the  character  of  ruptured 
bulle  than  of  ulcers  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  pustules ;  but  whether  the  ulcer- 
ations are  small  or  large,  their  appearance 
is  very  uniformly  the  same.  Thus,  they  are 
of  a  dirty  white  colour ;  this  whiteness  is, 
in  general,  more  remarkable  at  their  cir- 
cumference than  at  their  centre ;  but  in  dif- 
ferent cases  there  is  great  variety  in  this 
respect.  Their  edge  is  sharp,  their  border 
perpendicular,  and  both  are  often  serrated, 
or  nibbled ;  their  margin  is  red,  and  some- 
times slightly  raised,  and  then  the  ulcer  is 
samNUided  by  a  rim.  You  know  that  the 
rim  of  an  nicer  is  wedge-shaped,  and  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  border  and  margin  of  the 
ulcer,  between  which  the  edge  is  placed. 

These  ulcers,  in  their  mode  of  granulation 
and  healing,  present  varieties.  In  some  cases 
these  processes  pursue  a  ccMirse  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  primary  sore.  Frequently, 
hcrvrever,  they  do  not  advance  with  the  same 
uniformity ;  for  granulation,  and  even  cica- 
triaUion,  commence  sometimes  in  the  centre 
of  the  ulcer,  while  ulceration  is  proceeding 
at  the  circumference;  or  granulation  and 
cicatrization  may  take  place  at  one  side, 
while  ulceration  is  extending  at  the  other, 
ind  thus  the  disease  often  traverses  in  its 
progress  very  extensive  surfaceH. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  circunistanre 
in  which  the  spots,  which  compose  the  pus- 
tular eruption,  differ  from  each  other  more 
remarkably  than  in  the  crusts  with  which 
they  are  occasionally  covered.  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  spot 
does  not  advance  so  far  as  to  form  a  crust ; 
in  others,  the  process  of  ulceration  or  de- 
itmction  is  so  rapid,  and  the  fluid  effusion 
lo  groat,  that  the  part  cannot  form  a  cnist; 
this  is,  however,  a  rare  case.  Again  :  The 
formation  of  a  crust  may  be  prevented  by  the 
pustule  occurring  on  a  part  opposed  to 
mother  part.  The  crusts,  when  formed,  are 
of  two  kinds ;  one  owing  to  the  desiccation 
of  fluids,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer; 
and  the  other,  to  the  induration  of  succes- 
sive circular  portions  of  integument,  pre- 
viously converted  into  slough  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  disease.  Incrustations  formed 
by  the  desiccation  of  fluid  matter,  are,  in 
ireneral, amorphous  or  irregular;  yet,  some- 
times, they  assume  the  figure  of  a  symmetri- 
cal cone,  but  they  are  subject  to  g^at 
varieties  in  their  degree  of  thickness, — 
whereas,  those  produced  by  the  induration 
of  the  integument  of  the  part  itself,  pre- 
viously conTcrtied  Into  a  slough,  are,  if  not 
hrokcn  or  dlstnrbed  daring  their  formation^ 


of  a  regular  form,  being  crrcular,  composed 
of  concentric  circles  of  dead  skin,  inter- 
mixed with  fnrfuraceous,  or  bean-like,  par- 
ticles of  cuticle.  These  crusts  sometimes 
increase  to  even  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  in  height.  They  are  externally  of  a 
conical  figure,  with  their  apex  often  de- 
pressed into  a  cup ;  and  as  long  as  they  are 
extending,  their  base  is  surrounded  by  a 
white  line,  formed  by  sloughy  matter,  not 
yet  hardened  into  a  crust ;  but  which  would, 
in  time,  form  one  of  the  rings  of  the  incrus- 
tation. This  whole  matter  is  often  mistaken 
for  indurated  purulent  matter,  or  for  lymph ; 
internally  these  crusts  are  concave,  and,  on 
the  whole,  at  a  distance  appear  like  limpet 
shells.  Incrustations  produced  by  the  de- 
siccation of  fiuids  excreted  from  the  surface, 
may  occur  whenever  an  ulcer  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere ;  and  however  frequently  de- 
tached, others  may  be  formed  in  their  stead. 
Hut  incrustations  which  consist  of  indu- 
rated sloughed  skin,  can  never  be  repro- 
duced ;  yet  the  surfaces  from  which  tiiey 
have  been  detached  may  become  covered  by 
a  prominent  crust  of  an  irregular,  or  per- 
haps a  conical  form,  caused  by  the  desicca- 
tion of  the  discharged  fluids.  The  amor- 
phous, or  irregular  crusts,  which  are  much 
the  most  common,  may  be  always  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  the  absence  of 
scales,  or  bran-like  particles  of  cuticle, 
among  or  between  their  concentric  circles. 

The  degree  of  pain,  or  inconvenience  at- 
tendant on  these  eruptions,  is  in  general  less 
than  might  be  expected.  When  the  pustules 
are  large,  and  when  seated  on  parts  exposed 
to  friction  or  compression,  they  cause  much 
inconvenience ;  an<l  when  the  eruption  is 
general,  and  the  pustule  small,  it  is  some- 
times attended  by  a  very  teaping  itchy  sore- 
ness, almost  equal  to  what  occurs  in  bad 
cases  of  scabies;  but,  if  the  pustules  be 
large  and  numerous,  the  distress  occasioned 
is  often  very  great. 

The  appearance  of  the  cicatrixes  left  by 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers  varies;  their  size 
is,  of  course,  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
preceding  ulcerations.  Some  of  them  are, 
therefore,  very  minute,  often  not  larger  than 
a  small  coriander  seed  ;  others  are  as  large 
as  a  copper  penny,  or  larger.  Their  colour, 
for  some  time  after  their  formation,  is  more 
or  less  of  a  purplish  brown  ;  this  tint,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappears;  and  the  cica- 
trix is  in  the  end  paler  than  the  surrounding 
skin.  In  some  cases  its  elevation  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  sound  skin,  and  in  others, 
lower.  In  the  former  case,  there  has  not 
been  so  much  loss  of  substance  as  in  the 
latter,  and  this  of  course  depends  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  ulcer  had  penetrated. 
Cicatrixes,  very  generally,  for  some  time 
after  their  formation,  furfurate,  or  throw  off 
scales.  The  line,  which  separates  them 
from  the  surrounding  parts,  is  sometimes 
Teiy  sharp,  and  their  surfaees,  when  of  a 
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•■Mil  tiae,  tre  dotted,  but  when  large  are 
often  traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
a  ridge ;  and  this  is  Joined  on  Its  sides  by 
nmnerons  transverse,  or  obliqne,  ridges, 
■inch  as  the  stem  is  Joined  to  the  barbs  of  a 
feather. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  spots  which 
form  this  eruption  do  not  all  appear  at  the 
same  time ;  and  I  have  now  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  usual  for  more  than  one  attack  of 
eruption  to  proceed  from  the  same  contami- 
nation ;  that  is,  a  patient  may  get  an  erup- 
tion, it  may  be  treated  more  or  less  judi- 
ciously, it  may  seem  to  have  been  cured, 
and  sooner  or  later  a  second  eruption  may 
make  its  appearance.  The  second  may  itself 
disappear,  uid  be  followed  by  a  third,  and 
so  on,  for  several  series  of  attacks.  The 
general  character  of  the  eruption,  on  each 
successive  occasion,  is  the  same,  with  some 
trifling  modifications.  Thus,  subsequent 
eruptions  may  be  more  severe  than  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  more  frequently  they  become  less 
and  less  severe,  so  that  the  disease  shows 
a  tendency  to  wear  itself  out,  acquiring,  in 
every  subsequent  attack,  more  of  the  exan- 
thematic,  and  less  of  the  pustular  character. 
When  a  pustular  eruption  which  has  been 
in  groups,  exhibits  a  disposition  to  exhaust 
itself,  it  re-appearit  in  a  more  scattered 
form ;  but  when  subsequent  attacks  continue 
as  malignant  as  the  first,  fresh  pustules 
arise  on  the  cicatrixes,  or  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  original  patch,  so  as  to  form 
round  it  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  cicatrixes  of  the  previous 
eruption.  In  this  way  a  series  of  relapses 
produces  a  series  of  circles,  each  circle  being 
larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  very  exten- 
sive surfaces  are  thus  sometimes  traversed 
by  the  progressive  development  of  pustular 
circles.  When  a  pustular  eruption  of  the 
scattered  form  becomes,  in  its  subsequent 
attacks,  more  malignant  than  the  original 
eruption,  the  pustules  often  appear  in 
groups,  and  the  number  in  each  group  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  aggravation. 

What  are  the 

Causes  qfihe  great  Varieties 

presented  by  different  cases  of  pustular 
venereal  eruption,  and  even  by  the  same 
case  at  different  times?  Why  is  it  tliat,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  body  shall  be  nearly 
covered,  and  in  others  only  a  single  spot, 
or  a  very  small  number  of  pustules,  shall 
appear?  Why  shall  the  size  of  the  spots 
be  in  one  case  so  diminutive,  that  the  end  of 
a  pin  would  cover  the  ulcer,  and  in  another, 
the  ulcer  shall  be  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ?  Why  do  relapses  occur  in  some  cases 
and  not  in  others  f  Why  does  the  pustule 
sometimes  approach  the  tubercular  charac- 
ter, sometimes  the  papular,  and  sometimes 
the  vesicular,  or  bullous?  ^Vhy  is  there 
any  diflTerence,  when  relapses  occur,  between 
the  original  and  the  MbwqiMBteniptloiur 


These  questions  are  highly  important;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  very  far 
from  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  them.  However,  although  the 
varieties  are  striking,  every  variety  presents 
those  general  characters  which  stamp  it  a 
member  of  the  common  family.  Thus,  in 
every  case  we  have  pustules,  in  every  case 
crusts  and  ulcers,  and  In  every  case  those 
crusts  and  ulcers  have  common  character!, 
although  they  maydiflfer  in  siae,  form,  nam- 
ber,  arrangement,  situation,  or  colour. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  influence  of  the 
system  is  such,  that  it  deprives  the  primary 
pustular  virus  of  the  power  of  propagatinj^ 
the  pustular  disease,  and  renders  it  incapa- 
ble of  proflucing  any  other  than  the  exin- 
thematic,  we  may  fairly  coigectnre  the  pos- 
sibility, that  a  minor  influence  of  the  same 
kind  may  produce  analogous  modiicatioo. 
This  coiyecture  is  supported  by  observstios. 
Those    primary  sores   which   seem,   frm 
experiment,  to  be  the  product  of  a  bmr 
exhausted  pustular  poison,  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  that  form  of  pustular  emptioa 
which  approximates  the  exanthematic.  For 
example :  there  is  reason  to  believe,  si  I 
formerly  stated,  that  the  primary  pustolir 
sore,  distinguished  by  the  elevation  of  its 
margin,  is  the  product  of  a  poison  afiiMded 
by  an  old  primary  pustular  sore, — of  a  ton 
verging  on,  or  approaching  to,  a  constitn- 
tional  sore ;  and  the  eruption  which  gene- 
rally follows  this  annular  sore,  is  one  which 
has  a  resemblance  to  either  the  bulkwa  or 
scaly  exaiitheme.    It  is  the  large  spheroid 
pustular  eruption ;   or  the  small  pnstnlar, 
terminating  rapidly  in  scaly  crusts,  or  an 
eruption  principally  composed  of  aboitive 
pustules. 

A  second  cause  of  variety  among  these 
eruptions  is  the  nature  of  the  patient's  cob- 
stitution ;  hence  the  same  person  will  have, 
from  infection  contracted  in  diflTereot 
sources,  the  same  form  of  disease ;  that  is, 
the  disease  will  be  with  him  uniformly 
either  severe  or  mild.  Of  the  influence  of 
treatment,  and  the  mode  of  living,  we  have 
ample  proofs  in  the  fact  that,  whenever  a 
relapse  occurs,  its  severity,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  eruption,  is  uni- 
formly determined  by  the  treatment  which 
may  have  been  employed,  and  by  the  habits 
of  the  patient.  When  the  treatment  has  been 
judicious,  and  the  patient  has  been  regu- 
larly temperate,  the  eruption  becomes  mild- 
er; and  when  the  reverse,  Its  severity  in- 
creases. Cold  has  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  pustular  venereal 
eruptions.  A  high  temperature  heightens 
the  red  colour  of  the  areolm,  while  a  de- 
crease of  temperature  powerfully  deepens 
their  colour,  or  renders  it  more  brown  or 
more  Hvid.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  pustules 
varies  According  to  the  part  on  which  they 
are  seated.  Thus,  such  as  occur  on  the 
lower  extrealties  am  always  «0lffrifjMrite| 
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of  a  mora  livid  eolonr,  and  larger,  thaa  those 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  Tlie  Tarietieg 
owing  to  the  age,  or  to  the  stage  of  the  pus- 
tule, I  have  already  described. 

Thaa,  the  degrees  of  modillcation  which 
the  poison  has  undergone,  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  constitution,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
patient  is  exposed,  the  part  of  the  body  on 
which  the  eruption  is  seated,  and  the  age 
of  the  eruption,  are  all  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  cause  the  varieties  it  presents ; 
and  while  these  varieties  arc  sufHcieut  to 
give  to  different  cases,  or  even  to  the  same 
case,  at  different  times,  very  different  ap- 
pearances, they  arc  not  sufficient,  as  I  have 
alrewly  obaened,  to  remove  the  conviction 
that  among  them  all  a  consanguinity  exists. 
MHngwttiM, — If  you  pay  attention  to  the 
distinguiahing  characters,  already  laid  down, 
between  tlie  pustule  and  the  exaiitheme,  you 
wilt  ne^er  be  in  danger  of  confounding  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  pustular  group  of 
emptiona  with  any  of  those  of  the  exaiithe- 
matic,  provided  >ou  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  disease  thn>ughout 
its  course*  or  in  its  earlier  stages.    If  you 
did  not  see  a  case  of  the  small  pustular 
eruption  until  it  had  thrown  off  the  crusts, 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  confounding 
it  with  the  papular  form  of  the  exanthema- 
tic  group;  but  even  then  there  is  little  risic 
of  miatake,  for  upon  a  narrow  examination 
we  shall  seldom  fail  to  detect  a  sufficient 
number  of  pustules  to  characterise  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  spots  des- 
quamate will  generally  be  sufficient.     For 
example,  these  spots,  which  are  the  remains 
of  pustules,  throw  off  their  scales  in  circles, 
whereas  the  scales  formed  on  the  surface  of 
papular  spots  are  flat  disks,  whose  edges 
are  IcMse,  and  if  we  attempt  to  remove  them 
by  catching  their  loose  edges,  they  detach 
themaelves  towards  the  centre  of  the  spots ; 
whereas,  when  we  catch,  and  attempt  to 
detach,  the  loose  edge  of  the  scale  which  sur- 
rounds the  pustule,  it  separates  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  patch. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  consider  what 
are  the  pustular  diseases  of  a  non-venereal 
character, with  which  the  pustules  of  syphi- 
litic eruptions  may  be  confounded.  Vet  a 
very  ali^t  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
is  snflicient  to  prevent  all  mistake  on  this 
point.  Ecthyma,  acne,  sycosis,  impetigo, 
variola,  varicella,  scabies,  porrigo,  and 
artlicial  pustules,  are  the  forms  of  disease 
moat  likely  to  be  confounded  with  pustular 
syphilitic  eruptions.  But  venereal  eruptions 
are  almost  always  preceded  and  attended  by 
other  symploaia,  which  unveil  their  nature. 
Indeed,  even  without  these,  the  diagnosis  is 
so  easy,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  nature  of 
the  diaense  it  detected  as  soon  as  obser^-ed. 
I  have  seen  caaca  of  ecthyma*  of  acne,  of 
vnrkelbit  *bA  of  icabiesy  which  seemed,  on 


a  fint  view,  to  be  syphilitic ;  but  the  nature 
of  every  one  of  these  cases  was  quickly 
cleared  up  by  investigating  their  history  and 
collateral  symptoms.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Doctor  Bateman  has  mistaken  cases  of 
pustular  syphilis  for  ecthyma  and  for  rupia. 
His  plates  representing  what  he  calls 
ecthyma  cachecticum  and  rupia  prominens, 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  representations  of 
venereal  eruptions.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  diseases  must  admit 
this ;  yet  how  such  a  mistake  could  occur, 
does  not  appear  very  evident,  for  in  every 
case  of  ecthyma  and  rupia,  resembling  in 
any  way  a  venereal  eniption,  the  accompany- 
ing symptoms  instantly  clear  the  diagnosis. 
You  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  one  case  of  acne 
punctata,  which  very  much  resembled  the 
small  pustular  venereal  eruption.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  patient  with  care, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  became  at  once 
evident  from  its  history  and  from  the  pustules 
being  mixed  witli  enlarged  sebaceous  fol- 
licles, which  presented,  in  the  centre  of  their 
top,  the  characteristic  black  points.  There 
was  lately,  at  Jer>-is  Street  Hospital,  a  case 
of  \aricella  in  a  young  man  aged  about  19 
yean,  which  had  also  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance, in  several  respects,  of  the  small 
pustular  venereal  eruptions.  Its  mode  of 
distribution  on  the  face  and  shoulders,  the 
spherical  puriform  vesicles,  and  the  areola 
which  surrounded  them,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  small  venereal 
pustule.  On  inquiry  into  the  case,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  other  reason  than  the* 
appearance  of  the  eniption  for  supposing 
that  it  was  syphilitic.  The  opinion  was, 
therefore,  formed,  from  the  absence  of  other 
symptoms,  that  it  was  not  venereal,  and  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  was,  in  a  few 
days,  proved  by  the  eruption  disappearing 
without  leaving  any  residue  whatever. 

To  determine  whether  an  eruption  be  or 
be  not  venereal,  from  the  presence  or  absence 
of  what  is  called  a  "  copper  colour,"  would 
be  to  form  a  very  insufficient  basis;  for 
venereal  eruptions  are  often  of  a  red  or  livid 
colour,  while  eruptions  not  of  a  venereal 
nature  are  sometimes  remarkably  brown. 
The  colour  depends  much  more  on  the  state 
of  the  cireulation  in  the  diseased  spot,  than 
on  any  specific  cause.  Yet  colour  is  the 
character  generally  laid  down  to  distinguish 
venereal  from  other  eruptions.  How  com- 
mon is  the  expression  *'  a  copper-coloured 
eruption,"  in  proof  of  a  venereal  taint.  Cold 
has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  colour  of 
venereal  eruptions ;  it  deepens  it,  or  renders 
it  more  brown  and  more  livid.  This  fact 
has  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis, but  the  remark  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  on ;  for  cold  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  a  similar  effect  on  other  erup- 
tions. We  can  derive  very  little,  if  any, 
assistance  in  diagnosis,  from  the  situation 
which  pustular  Yenereal  ernptiou  occupy, 
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or  from  their  mode  of  arrangement^  yet  in 
general  there  is  something  peculiar  to  an 
experienced  eye  in  both  the  situation  and 
arrangement  of  these  eruptions. 

The  character  of  the  ulcer  which  the 
pustule  forms  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
guides  in  the  diagnosis ;  for  its  appearance 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  it  he  large 
or  small,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  ulcers  in  which  all  other 
pustnles  end. 

Prognana. — ^The  severity  of  the  disease 
may  he  estimated  more  by  the  size  of  the 
pustules,  than  by  their  number,  although 
the  fever  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  eruption.  I  would  consider  a 
case  where  there  was  only  a  very  few 
pustules  ending  in  large  ulcers,  a  much 
more  serious  one  than  where  the  surface 
vras  covered  by  an  eruption  of  minute 
pustules.  Those  cases  in  which  the  pustules 
are  arranged  in  groups,  are  more  severe  than 
those  where  they  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  ;  and  where  the  pustules  penetrate 
deeply,  though  they  do  not  extend  much 
on  the  surface,  they  are  always  more  trouble- 
some than  wIvBn  more  superficial,  though 
their  extent  may  be  greater.  Pustules  oc- 
curring on  the  lower  limbs  are  generally 
more  troublesome  than  those  seated  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  numerous 
other  circumstances  which  regulate  our 
prognosis  of  the  eruptions,  such  as  their 
complications  with  other  symptoms ;  but 
these  will  be  better  considered  when  we  are 
considering  individual  cases. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pustular 
syphilitic  eruptions  we  have  two  great  objects 
in  view ;  the  removal  of  the  existing  symp- 
toms, and  the  prevention  of  subsequent 
eruptions,  or  subsequent  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  other  parts.  We  have  fortunately 
a  remedy  admirably  suited  to  both  these 
objects  in  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  We 
have  also  in  mercury,  when  judiciously 
employed,  a  remedy  well  suited,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  same  purpose ;  but 
relapses  frequently  follow  its  use,  and  much 
inconvenience  often  arises  from  its  adminis- 
tration. There  are  also  many  cases  in  which, 
from  various  causes,  it  cannot  be  used,  and 
in  every  case  its  administration  requires 
more  care  and  judgment  than  it  in  general 
obtains.  The  employment  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  compared  with  that  of  mercury, 
does  not  require  so  much  caution — is  not 
objectionable  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases — 
is  not  so  frequently  followed  by  relapses — 
nor  is  it  so  apt  to  injure  the  constitution. 
On  the  whole  this  medicine  affords  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  pustular  form  of 
syphilis.  Its  particular  application  will  be 
considered  in  future  lectures,  according  as 
those  cases  are  reviewed  in  which  it  has 
been  employed. 

I  have  now  concluded  a  general  account 
of  the  primary  and  constitnttoDal  forms. 


FiECAL  ACCUMULATIONS. 

Sir  : — If  you  think  the  encloaed  paper  of 
practical  utility,  I  request  you  will  give  it 
a  place  in  Thb  Lancet.  I  remain,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 

James  Moreay. 
Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  July  29, 18S6. 

ON  CERTAIN  COLLECTIONS 

IN   THE 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

By  iSfir  James  Murray,  Jlf.D.,T.CJ>.  Md 
E^Mburgky  Inspector  qfAnatotmu  mmd  Pkif' 
sician  to  the  Lord  lAeutemeaU  qfjreltmdf  ifc. 


{Read  at  a  Meeting  nf  the  CoUege  ^  PJkyn- 
cucM^  Dublin,  May  1886.) 

Gentlemen: — In  the  medical,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  department  of  science,  it  is 
more  useful  to  extend  our  present  infiinn- 
tion  than  to  wait  for  the  discovery  of  sone- 
thing  new.  Anxious  to  promote  the  mutail 
interchange  and  extension  of  existing  know* 
ledge,  I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  cases  of  alvine  collections,  intemt- 
ing  from  their  long  continmancey  and  fnm  tte 
amstancea  around  which  the  conereti&na  kei 
collected.  Although  other  practitioners  nnit 
have  met  with  similar  instances,  and  not- 
withstanding their  symptoms  have  been  well 
described,  yet  I  hope  your  time  will  not  be 
lost  in  listening  to  some  additional  obser* 
vations  upon  such  frequent  occurrences. 

You  know  that,  in  the  human  body,  the 
small  intestine  is  nearly  five  times  the 
length  of  the  individual;  that  this  canal 
opens  into  the  colon  or  great  gut,  not  as  a 
continuous  pipe  of  direct  communication, 
but  it  enters  as  a  small  tube  into  a  larger 
one ;  that  it  penetrates  the  colon  near  its 
head,  almost  at  an  acute  angle,;  and  that 
two  plaits  or  folds  run  across,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  small  intestine,  like  lips,  so 
as  to  meet  and  form  a  valvulous  coveriaf^ 
for  its  mouth ;  by  which  contriyance  the 
return  of  fecal  matter,  back  towards  the 
stomach,  is  prevented.  The  large  end  of 
the  colon,  being  closed  around,  is  called 
the  caput  ccecum  or  blind  gut ;  from  this  bajr, 
a  small  worm-like  tube  is  given  out,  im- 
pervious at  its  extremity,  but  hollow  all  the 
way,  and  sometimes  impacted  with  indigested 
matter.  The  colon  is  not  more  than  one 
fifth  the  length  of  the  small  intestine,  but  it 
is  generally  five  times  its  diameter,  and 
undoubtedly  serves  to  finish  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  to  extract  nutriment  from  the 
remains  of  the  alimentary  matter  detained 
therein. 

The  blind  gut,  or  head  of  the  colon, 
receives  and  delays  the  sediment  which  is 
unfit  for  affording  nourishment,  and  retaias 
it  as  in  a  reservoir,  for  expulsion  when 
nature  requires.  But  this  ad  de  sac,  or 
blind  pouch,  may  be  so  Mvek  oMrMtedst 
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its  exit  liy  tptum,  Hg^-kKimgy  M  k^Umma- 
tUns,  w  thickened  tenicf,  as  to  be  distended 
into  a  kind  of  ccM-foe^  where  the  sordes 
may  accumulate  until  their  aggregate  mass 
becomes  too  much  c<msolidiUed,  and  too 
large,  to  escape  at  the  then  angular  passage 
of  the  distended  bag.  In  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  solid  contents  form  a  large  cake, 
or  ball,  the  liquid  ingesta  pass  away,  like 
water  through  a  half  obstructed  sewer; 
there  may  then  be  a  loose  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  frequent  fluid  motions,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  collection  of  waxy 
iepoaition  concreting  around  some  nucleus 
in  the  short  head  of  the  colon.  Even  more  ; 
the  patient  may  undergo  tedious  courses  of 
saline  and  other  unsuitable  purgatives, 
which  may  run  over  the  pasty  collection  in 
watery  evacuations,  and  yet  leave  the  solid 
cake  unfCBoved.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  presence  of  these  waxy  accumalations 
is  frequently  unsuspected.  They  are  often 
Qustaken  for  ailments  of  the  liver,  or  other 
leigfabouring  parts,  and  are  maltreated  ac- 
:ordingly. 

Since  I  became  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  and 
tiave  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  bodies 
examined  everyday,  I  have  observed  various 
iegrees  of  this  kind  of  collection,  impacted 
ike  glaziers' putty,  occurring  in  subjects 
irhich  had  died  from  some  other  disorder. 

Where  you  are  all  so  conversant  with 
inch  matters,  I  need  not  detain  you  by 
letails  of  the  multifarious  symptoms  and 
lilments  originating  in  these  sources  of 
ilvine  derangements.  I  shall  merely  ask 
jTour  attention  to  a  very  few  of  the  exam- 
(lies  I  might  adduce,  and  which  I  may  yet 
lubmit  in  a  fuller  manner. 

As  I  was  the  first  person  in  Ireland,  so  far 
la  I  can  ascertain,  who  published  any  case 
if  the  kind,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  was  owing 
:o  the  practical  lessons  of  my  venerated 
clinical  preceptor,  Doctor  Hamilton,  author 
)f  the  valued  work  on  purgatives,  that  my 
niad  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  In  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinbuigh,  in  180G-7-8,  I  was  fortunate 
enougfa  to  witness  the  successful  practice 
Mrhlch  he  describes  in  his  work. 

lat. — Magnena  as  an  Intestinal  Concretion, 

The  first  case  of  roagnesian  concretion  on 
public  record,  occurred  to  me  in  1812.  A 
shild  became  much  distressed  by  tormina 
uid  tenesmus,  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
Lbdomen,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  frequent 
nratery  evacuations,  spasms,  and  nervous 
twitchings,  with  febrile  exacerbations. 
Symptoms  resembling  those  of  hydrocepha- 
lus began  to  exhibit  themselves ;  Mr. 
Mc  Cluney,  a  respectable  surgeon  of  Belfast, 
nras  in  attendance  with  me.  After  the  ad- 
niniatration  of  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  and  the 
lydrarg.  cum  creta,  the  child  began  to  pass 
m  large  quantities  of  hard  aivine  concre- 
ioBiylfiuipeta.    Hanng  submitted  them  to 


analysis,  I  found  that  they  cimsisted  of 
magnesia,  enveloped  in  the  mucus  of  the 
canal.  By  the 'continued  use  of  mild  ape- 
rients, and  diluted  mineral  acids,  with  a  row 
drops  of  laudanum,  this  cause  of  disorder 
was  removed.  The  nurse  had  mixed  mag- 
nesia for  a  long  time  in  the  child's  food. 

Ten  years  after  this,  Mr.  Brando  published 
the  next  case  on  record,  where  a  concretion 
of  magnesia  had  accumulated,  amounting  to 
three  pounds,  and  was  found  in  the  colon 
after  death. 

2iid. — Cif  Carbonaceous  Deposition  ta  the  Capitt 
CoecuM  qftke  Coion, 

The  next  case  of  aivine  concretions,  pub- 
lished in  Ireland,  is  that  of  Mary  Cole,  of 
which  a  short  account  is  given  in  page  SO 
of  my  Essay  on '' Temperature  andDUution," 
and  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  read :  **  Mary 
Cole  (Madame  Kenndy's  nurse^  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  side  and  aodomen.  On 
examination  I  found  a  dull  confused  fulness 
and  swelling  in  the  hypogastric  region.  This 
enlargement  moved,  and  felt  painful  on  pres- 
sure. She  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  sur- 
geon during  some  months,  who  had  ordered 
long-continued  courses  of  Epsom  salts,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  watery  evacua- 
tions several  weeks.  Notwithstanding  this 
repeated  purging,  I  suspected  that  solid  fae- 
ces were  impacted  in  some  duplicatnre  of 
the  colon,  and  immediately  commenced  the 
use  of  the  jalap  soap,  combined  with  mer- 
curial pill.  As  the  severe  uneasiness  in  the 
swelling  prevented  repose  and  kept  up  con- 
tinual irritability  and  febrile  anxiety,  I  or- 
dered the  opium  soap  to  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  abdominal  tumour  every  night ;  the  pain 
soon  subsided ;  a  week's  perseverance  with 
the  new  purgative  began  to  bring  away  hard 
particles  and  fragments,  which  had  evidently 
broken  off  from  a  larger  mass ;  and  in  the 
end,  about  two  quarts  of  a  substance  like 
broken  coals  had  passed  away,  embedded 
in  tough  matter  like  clay.  ,  Instant  and  per- 
manent recovery  ensued." 

Three  years  after  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  Mr.  Ferrall — and  he  was  the  next 
Irish  practitioner  who  did  so — ^published 
cases  of  aivine  concretions.  They  appeared 
in  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surg^ical  Jour- 
nal for  1831.  Dr.  Smith  has  lately  adduced 
others,  in  a  separate  publication.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  detail  a  few  other  instances 
of  intestinal  accumulations,*  the  nuclei  of 
which  were  detected  after  long  continuance 
in  the  bowels.  I  omit  alluding  to  similar 
concretions  in  the  lower  animsils,  such  as 
those  described  by  Voight,  who  gives  an  in- 
stance of  an  enormous  concretion  in  a  horse, 
the  weight  of  which  amounted  to  13  pounds. 
I  also  avoid  the  consideration  of  biliary  or 
hepatic  concretions  passing  into  the  bowels, 
so  many  varieties  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Morgagni,  Gemina,  Beiold,  Va- 
ter,  Morialiy  Fottii,  Coe,  Petenna&i  Buvh, 
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Slnane,  Vogel,  Van  SweiUen,  Reveriii8,Fer- 
neUiuft,  and,  more  lately,  by  Hay,  Monro, 
C  White,  Rubini,  Unger,  l^Iarriere,  and 
othera. 

trd,—A  tikered  Meraw'ud  Pitt^  «jid  a  Ten- 
k^fy  Ike  iVac/ft  rf'JU9<ttcal  Coucretimu, 

I  need  not  detain  you  by  detailing  the 
particolan  of  an  interPsUnv  caie,  in  which 
I  detected  a  small  pasty  tumour  in  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen.  By  long  and  steady 
perseverance  the  collection  was  brought 
away,  and  proved  to  be  composed  of  two 
balls.  In  the  centre  of  one  was  a  tea-leaf, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  other  was  a  mercurial 
pilK  silvered  and  intact  The  patient  (a 
disitiaguished  nobleman)  had  not  taken  a 
single  mercurial  pill  during  five  years  and 
BKNne.  This  case  is  reported  at  length  in 
TW  Lmdmi  Mfdie^l  mid  Surgical  JeariMl, 
2&tli  Jaauary  18M. 

4/A, — Csacrrfiiai  mccwmmlaiiag  mrwmd  Fng- 
waenis  ^  ALmmdt, 

TW  following  is  the  statement  of  a  school- 
master, who  suffered  from  this  source  of  ill- 
ness from  1806  till  March  1809 :— **  I  am  not 
subject  to  ner«'ous  complaints,  or  much  weak- 
ness of  stomach,  hut  my  tongue  is  foul,  and 
I  have  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  I  can  eat, 
but  I  do  so  without  relish,  and  wish  for  cold 
water  frequently.  I  have  a  dull  pain  in  the 
right  side,  much  increased  upon  pressure ;  my 
bowels  are  sometimes  loose,  and  sometimes 
confined.  When  on  my  back,  in  bed,  I  feel 
a  swelling  in  the  right  side,  like  half  a  small 
loaf  of  bread.  The  pain  has  gradually  be- 
come worse,  and  now  it  hurts  me  when  I 
cougfa«  Isaghy  take  a  drive  on  a  car,  or  use 
any  active  motion.  I  have  been  treated  for 
li\Vr-complaint,  gall-stones,  and  gravel.  I 
repeateillv  tried  mercury,  leeches,  blisters, 
and  loiig-coutinued  purging  with  aloes,  sen- 
na, salts,  and  other  medicines,  but  all  failed." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  the  nar- 
rative. Suftice  it  to  say  that  the  use  of  mild 
alterative  treatniont,  for  about  six  weeks, 
exhibiting  such  aperients  as  promoted  se- 
cretion into  the  raiial,  and  combining  them 
with  gums,  HO  as  to  reach  the  part  atfected 
before  exerting  their  powers;  by  the  com- 
bine«l  use  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil, 
by  nourishing  diet  and  mild  tonics;  the  con- 
dition of  the  sac  improved,  the  conglomer- 
ati«m  became  more  liquid  and  broken  down, 
and  at  liuit  passed  away  in  fragments,  each 
containing  a  nuvtettH  qf  half-chetci'd  almonds^ 
as  piTftH't  as  on  the  day  they  were  swallowed, 
which  he  knew  to  have  been  nearly  four 
years  before. 

5fA. — Coiicrethmiij  the  "Suclei  of  which  fccre 
pieces  qf  Radiahcs, 

In  1810,  Miss  D.  had  sulfercd  during  six 
vnars  from  a  so-called  liver-complaint.  She 
Kail  l>«en  merrurialiMxi  and  salivated  until 
M  her  teeth  wero  removedi  ud  her  health  | 


was  broken  and  undermined.  Being  con- 
sulted, I  found  that  the  tumid  condition  of 
the  right  side  extended  lower  and  deeper 
than  when  the  li%er  is  enlarged.  The  irre- 
gular state  of  the  bowels,  the  scanty  and  of- 
fensive motions,  the  nausea,  and  the  twist- 
ing pains  of  tlie  intestines,  witli  many  other 
symptoms,  indicated  a  mass  of  fiecal  matter 
in  the  blind  gut. 

The  long-contiuue<l  use  of  tonics  and  fric- 
tions, a  change  of  air,  the  employment  of 
enemas,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
castor  oil  and  turpentine  emulsions,  at  last 
broke  down  the  collection,  which  came  away 
in  solid  cakes,  composed  of  waxy  substance, 
agglutinated,  ia  cmtcmtrie  circUtj  around 
fragments  of  half-masticated  nu/tjAes,  which 
she  had  suddenly  swallowed  sevemil  years 
before.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vegetable 
was  as  perfect  as  when  first  eaten,  uid  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  rind  as  fresh  as  when 
the  radishes  were  growing. 

When  this  enormous  mass  was  reoMived, 
the  recovery  was  almost  instantaneous ;  her 
strength  and  appetite  returned,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  health  were  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. 

6tk, — A  PomegmtuUe  Ktmely  the  NueleMS  ^ 
an  Alrine  Concretiom, 

A  married  lady  had  endured  a  series  of 
distressing  symptoms  for  many  years  past ; 
pain  of  the  right  side,  lassitude,  depression 
of  spirits,  cardialgia,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  with  exceeding  irritability  of  the 
nervpti.  This  lady  had  tried  every  medicine 
and  (>\ory  climate  in  vain.  Being  consulted, 
I  satisfied  myself,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  swelling,  that  it  was  a 
tumour,  fixed  down  in  the  right  side  of  the 
iliac  region,  separated  from  the  li\er,  f<»r 
which  it  had  been  mistaken,  and,  frt>m  all 
the  circumstances,  that  it  must  be  contained 
in  the  ccrcum.  I  commenced  the  use  of  re- 
storative diet;  tonic  medicines,  with  the 
hydrag,  c.  creta ;  occasional  oily  emulsions 
and  enemas,  frictions,  and  gentle  exercise. 
After  six  weeks'  patient  and  determined 
perse\eninco,  the  cohesive  masses  began  to 
break  up  and  come  away,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  hard  substance,  like  putty,  was  frtund 
the  nucleus,  tt  jtomegmnate  kemtly  which  the 
lady  had  swallowed  fohrtken  yeaiis  dekore! 
As  in  the  other  coses,  instantaneous  restora- 
tion to  health  followed  the  removal  of  this 
tedious  source  of  disorder. 

7th, — Kernels  of  Nutu,  the  \uclei  nf  CoHcre- 

tiont. 

An  admirable  and  excellent  lady  had  loof; 
been  tortured  by  colic-pains,  w eakness,  loss 
of  appetite,  dull  pain  of  the  right  side,  bad 
taste  of  mouth,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  head- 
ach.  W^hen  this  tmiu  of  ailments  had  coo* 
tinued  some  time,  she  became  a  martyr  to 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  During  the  treatment 
of  that  disease,  a  courae  of  mild  aperient 


MB.  BtASSEVS  CASE  OF  GLANDERS.  Wl 

iiw  wu  «dBiiBialerad,  bj  whick  the  well,  haviag  ■nl'Bred  (Mai  (llgbl  cMhtIi, 

nai  tecntioat   were    Improved,  and  but  sot  to  mch  an  extant  ••  to  prevent  Ud 

hard  balls,  as  larRe  ai  ifp\e*,  eaae  tram  working  at  bl>  busiaeai.    On  tka  STlh 

each  containing  in  its  cratra  a  part  of  thelcft-hand  became  painful  and  itiffiaad  (or 

Tneis  of  nuts,  which  ihe  had  haitilj  the  three  following  daji  contiaued  to  get 

twed  JIt€  ftan  fraiout  to  their  dig-  wane,  the  hand  being  iwoUen,  hot,  Md 

ent  from  the  bowels.   The  uterine  dii-  paiafal,   more    partienlarlj    between    the 

t  last  proved  &lal.  thumb  and  foreEnger.    Leechei  and  ponl- 

nerou.  other  ca«»  might  be  adduced  "p"  '[«"  'PP^  to  the  part,  and  rallered 

colleclionii  bad  formwl  around  pip»  "'"  "  ""'*' 


ciiu  of  fruit,  stonFii  of  grappi  anil 


llndcd  by  Mr.  Coimi..,  iMpiolor-  '°'.°'  ''"»■!■'  r?i"°J  "^^^  ■  J"  ^' 
lot  Ami-M..pil.l,;  Mr.  Bulrp,  "t  >«o  be  "ootetod  Uvnj  pt»l«l  kj,. 
.iBriui.  Si™.l.  .o,    ..-If.    Th;    "If  0.0,11,.  put  whip,  lie  _.l»c™li«l 


„,-rflho  bo.k,  of  p.i»,„Sl,l<c.^  I»S-  "'r;.  '^jS^tL^Tu  """'  " 

al  of  Am 

tat  Britain  Stree't,  and  myself.    The  \ 

his  period  he  an^ , , 

.   His  pnluwaathenaDiek- 

r-sT^Vupi'C'.ettijir.Ts;:  "f.  -^  ^  ^  tr-j".  --b  jf  <'■ 

Ut  qolok  p\,lw,   mid    .'rallpiilloii  J"',"."""??'.^  Ih.   loimd  Io<ik«l 

■tu  f.loou  of  th.  Illio  rejloo  of  lb;  '".'*'■  f"  ?'«»!~I..S  '"'.■    .?",."■?■ 

.id., -ill  doll  p.ln  on  prelum    Th.  Pl"""l  "(  P«i"  "d  "Urnn.  lo    h.  lunb. 

S..la»l,ta,,„.,.!<„lilU,.  in.,  i«fililrto"»lk-    H"b«pll"'«'"«''»k 

tim:.  loulluU  of  otmlv.  ouilt.,,  "I;"»,  "lib  ..loml  p«lt». 
rf  »ilb  putiol..  Ilk.  ink..  ,i«l„.^        '■     "y"""'.   'l"^^   ?°"  J'"S!5 

U.lodg«l,.nd,pmd,reoo..u.o.u.d.  "''"b  t^"™"''  b~o«in,  dr,,  k«  piUhd 

loticd  ih.  fKl,  11.1  lu,.  mourn.!..  "r'-.wS;         •       T^,i      'f  S"  .fTl" 

.  lb.  0.P0I  o,;um  ooSo.  ,11...    I  ■.b,w.lith.p.«~.d.ll»™».l.lli.ll«b^ 

.bK„ni:  in  nm,  toimo..,  Ib.i  ihl,  P™""""!.  md  h,  .m  nol  iaclind  to  mo.. 


e  produced   iu  two  ways  ; 


nbed. 


^ retarding thereturn  of  blood throagi^  "■  •°':™"«^,  headach  is  dnU,  drowsy; 
emorrhoidal  vebis ;  and  secondly,  by  *"'"•"  V"'"!''?  ''""'J'  i  0*  .PX"  ™i 
ninalion  to  the  lower  part  of  the  «c-    "''^*'?  "f  ^'  ^"""^  "^  ".""•.  ""I^"!*"^. 


D  the  e 


.0  the  tibter- 


particulorly  on  motion;  he  ha*  had  rigors, 
paia  at  the  epigastrium,  and  mach  pain  in 
the  right  knee,  on  its  outer  side  1  there  w 


It.-.  ■!.„..'  J  r  .1  '   tumefaction, aleadenhae,heat,and)rreatpain 


!  repeated  application  of  leeches  tu 


colchicum,  were  prescribed,  with 


h.„,io..fib.p.„.ir„„d.  iioZ.;"o=;:v,=T.x;'ii-o.': 

temples,  and  ctHitinne  ■«  before. 

..........  II.  Expresses  himself  as  feelingnuchre- 

Heved  ;   alvine    evacuations    heuthy,    the 
urine  having  mnch  of  the  lateritious  depo- 

T.  a,  j!d.wT...  u,c.T.  .,  ;?■'?"''  :;[".'.''"lr  S't^S"^: 

^  St  times ;  complains  much  of  beaoacb ;  on 

:— Yon  will  much  oblige  me  by  giv-  different  parts  of  the  limba  there  are  tnme- 

•ertion  to  Ihe  following  case  of  Glan-  factions,  of  an  inflammatory  and  nodulated 

icciimDg  in  the  Human  Subject,  in  an  character;  there  are  two  or  three  on  the  fore 

number  of  your  valuable  journal.    I  part  of  the  legs,  one  on  the  left  thigh,  a>d 

ir,  yours  moat  rpBpeclfully,  several  upon  the  arms;   that  on  Ihe  right 

J.  MiasEV,  Surgeon.  knee  has  increased,  and  a  larger  one  than 

Pavement,  Nottingham,  the  others  baa  formed  on  Ihe  superior  part 

July  22,1810.  uf  the  head,  and  contains  fluid, accompaaied 

with  on  erysipelatous  condition  of  the  iote- 

IH  Gamble,  aged  Si,  healthy  looking,  guments  of  the  left  eye  and  face.    An  ernp- 

Idle  stature,  an  ostler  by  occupation,  tiuD  of  a  pustular  character  was  observed 

•ving  ei^oyedgood  health,  had,  on  the  on  the  eilremities,  cheat,  and  neck;  those 

tfay,  been  skinning  a  horse,  which  he  on  Ihe  eitremilies  are  somewhat  larger  and 

had  died  fnim  glanders.     For  a  few  more  distinct,  whilst  those  on  tks  aaek  and 

pnviowljr  he  had  not  bven  quite  cbait  an  mailer  Md_alu(and  tagather. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  O'BRIEN. 


tlie  ikia  tt  tltfU  poiat  pmoitiiig  a  degree  of 
retlaeia.  The  disduirge  from  the  noetrib 
had  coBtiBBed  up  to  this  period,  bat  bow 
ceased;  poise  IM;  toogue  has  opoo  it  a 
browo  and  dry  coating;  bowels  open;  mo- 
tioas  healthy;  head  to  be  shaved,  and  to 
hare  cold  applications  constantly  applied  to 
it  Totake  three  grains  of  calomel  and  half 
a  grain  of  opium  every  foor  hours,  with 
Miai,  Liq.  Awumamia  Acet, 

IS.  Has  more  delirium ;  is  sick  at  times ; 
has  raved  and  shouted  during  the  night; 
pulse  very  quick,  feeble,  and  intermitting ; 
takes  no  notice  of  surrounding  objects ;  con- 
JnactiTa  iigected.  To  omit  the  odomel  and 
opium.  Twke  sulphate  of  quinine  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  every  four  hours,  and  to 
have  port  wine  gruel  frequently. 

14.  Continues  to  get  worse;  pulse  per- 
ceptible, but  cannot  be  counted ;  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  Died  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sfctm  Cedcrmt,  IrWrf  hours  rfter  death. 

The  Bodff  is  not  much  emaciated ;  the  parts 
most  dependent  are  livid ;  the  muscles  when 
cut  are  red  and  healthy. 

Uemd. — ^The  tumour,  on  its  superior  part, 
contained  a  table  spoonful  of  thick,  viscid, 
purulent  matter;  the  pericranium  was  quite 
destroyed;  the  scalp  covering  the  occiput 
was  thickened  considerably,  with  exudation, 
when  cut,  of  a  serous  fluid.  A  number  of 
diseased  points  were  seen,  more  particularly 
around  the  large  abscess,  of  an  opaque  yel- 
lowish colour,  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency and  sise,the  larger  being  softer,  the 
others  more  cheese-like,  all  situated  be- 
neath the  pericranium,  which  was  disco- 
loured and  tender,  and  appeared  to  be  un- 
dergoing a  process  of  destruction,  for  in  the 
larger  ones  no  pericranium  was  detectiblc. 
After  removing  the  skull-csp,  a  collection 
of  matter  was  found  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater,  opposite  to  the  one  on  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  head  before  described.  Two 
small  abscesses  were  cut  into,  within  the 
structure  of  the  dura  mater,  which,  in  diffe- 
rent |)arts,  was  thickened  and  discoloured, 
and  of  H  pim>us  character.  Nothing  more 
was  remarked,  except  general  venous  con- 
gest iim. 

Chrsi, — A  small  abscess  was  seen  in  the 
substance  of  the  pectoral  muscle ;  several 
others  wt»re  di»ct>\enHl  between  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue. 

Thr  LmniTi  \«ere  healthy,  except  that  there 
was  a  number  of  small  hardened  tubercles 
ill  thoir  substance. 

Hr^rt  healthy  ;  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  in 
the  pericanliuni ;  mucous  membrane  of  tra- 
chea and  lannx  vascular,  the  latter  most 
so ;  cpiglottisthickened ;  pharynx  contained 
a  viscid  retldish  secretion,  ulcerated  in  some 
points.  IKn^idi^  ulceration  vi*as  evident  at 
the  |M»sterior  part  of  the  uvula  and  velum 
pendulum-paUti,  having  a  worm-eaten  ap- 1 


pearance.  JEsophagns  Tasenlar.  Stomach, 
towards  ite  pyloric  extremity  and  greater 
curvature,  of  a  very  dark  red  coloar.  Other 
organs  healthy. 


TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  FEVER. 

MISTAKES  AND  MISAPPREHEN9IOIVS  OF  Dl. 

GRAVES. 


To  the  Editor  i/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Permit  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
a  case  of  measles,  published  iu  the  last,  or 
July,  number  of  the  Dublim  Jmamd  ^ 
Medicol  Science,  by  Dr.  Graves,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  and  of  acluiowledfed 
respectability  and  talents.  The  case  al- 
luded to  was  attended  by  me  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  in  its  progress  I  had  tbe 
advantage  of  Dr.  G.'s  assistance  in  coosalta- 
tion.  I  find,  with  much  regret,  that  Dr. 
Graves  has  introduced  my  name  into  his 
report  of  the  case,  without  communicating 
witli  me,  and  has  fallen  into  some  mistakes, 
which  I  feel  myself  called  on,  in  my  own 
vindication,  to  correct.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Dr.  G.  attributes  the  entire  merit  of  the 
successful  termination  of  this  case  to  a 
medicine  suggested  by  him,  viz.,  two  grains 
of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  of  which  a  table-spoonful,  or  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  was  given  every  half  hour. 
This,  in  fact,  is  a  common  diaphoretic,  which, 
under  the  name  of  ''antimonial  solution," 
we  are  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing at  the  Fever  Hospital,  in  all  fevers  of 
high  excitement,  but  particularly  in  inflam- 
matory fevers,  that  class  to  which  measles 
belongs.  Dr.  G.,  after  stating  that  I  had 
pronounced  the  case  to  be  "  hopeless,"  when 
he  was  called  in,  in  which  I  assure  him  he 
is  mistaken,  as  no  symptoms  ever  existed  in 
the  case  which  could  warrant  so  unqualified 
a  prognosis,  pn)cee(ls  to  make  the  following 
statement : — ^'^Dr.  O'Brien  expressed  tome, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  gratification  and 
surprise  (!)  at  the  striking  and  beneficial 
application  of  a  remedy  which  he  had  never 
before  seen  used  in  like  circumstances."  T 
beg  leave  to  assure  Dr.  Graves  that  he  has 
mistaken  and  misinterpreted  my  words  and 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner;  had  I  expressed  myself 
in  the  manner  here  described,  I  should  have 
pronounced  a  falsehood  and  a  libel  on 
myself,  which  is  not  probable.  Indeed  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  and 
regret,  that  a  physician  of  such  high  respect- 
ability as  Dr.  Graves,  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  species  of  egotism  awl 
self-praise,  which,  even  if  the  statement 
were  well  founded,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  him.  I  declare  that  I  hare  seen  tartar 
emetic  usedy  and  have  med  It  vyielfi  ia 
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cases  similar  to  the  case  alluded  to ;  that  is, 
in  inflammatory  fever  attended  with  delirium, 
and  I  consider  its  exhibition  as  merely  the 
routine  practice.  The  practice  of  Ki^i"!!? 
tartar  emetic  in  large  doses,  in  inflanimHtor>- 
diseases,  first  introduced  by  Rasori,  and 
more  widely  dilTused  by  the  hij^hest  au- 
thority, that  of  Laennec,  is  now  beccime  an 
onlinary  practice,  familiar  to  every  practi- 
tioner in  this  country,  but  its  application  as 
a  remedial  afi^nt  to  the  advanced  sta«;e  of 
typhoid  fever,  is  certainly  u  more  novel, 
and,  I  must  say,  a  more  doubtful  practice, 
and  requiring!;  very  strong  evidencn,  peculiar 
to  itself ;  and  it  is  a  qucAticm  which,  in  my 
opinion,  receives  very  little  support  or  illus- 
tration from  the  effects  of  tht>  n>nie(lv  in  a 
case  of  measles,  a  widely  dilferent  disease. 
I  beg  it  to  be  understood  tliat  I  impute 
nothing  to  Dr.  G.  but  mistukeand  misappre- 
hension, and  my  only  motive  for  obtruding 
these  observations  on  the  public,  is  to 
I  indicate  myself  from  the  imputed  ignorance 
of  a  very  common  practice,  which  Dr. 
(iraves's  statement  implies.  I  ha\e  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.,  i^c. 

JuiiN  C)*Bhik\,  M.I). 
Ph\sic]an  to  the  Fe\er  Hospital, 
Dublin,  J  uly  2,  1 836.  Cork  Street. 


QVACKKRY. 


To  th^  Edititr  i/Thk  Lwckt. 

Sir: — Qnackery  may  easily  be  put  down 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  1  will  give 
the  respectable  members  of  it  my  gratuitous 
services  after  September,  in  arconiplishing 
this  object,  by  sending  men  with  boards 
to  the  streets  where  the  quacks  reside, 
having  written  on  them  **  Beware  of  Igno- 
rant Qaacks,  who  will  Pick  your  Pocket, 
Injure  yuur  constitution,  ami  perhaps  Poi- 
son you  outright.'*  If  the  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  from  the  highest 
downward,  were  to  give  a  trifle  annually, 
for  two  or  three  years,  to  pay  the  bearers  of 
the  boards,  I  will  \euture  to  say  that  there 
will  soon  he  no  quacks  in  sight,  and  they 
will  put  much  money  into  their  own  pockets. 
Let  them  send  their  subscriptions  to  some 
suitable  place,  and  ever>'  week  I  will  send 
the  head  of  the  board  bearers  to  the  fund- 
holder  to  receive  the  am(»unt  of  the  week's 
pay  fur  the  men.  They  should  receive  Is. 
or  Is.  Od.  a  day,  and  an  extra  sixpence  on 
Sunday,  as  Sunday  is  the  quack's  harvest, 
for  the  week  labourer  on  that  day  has 
money,  and  goes  to  the  quack,  because  he 
thinks  it  a  cheap  shop,  though  these  mis- 
creants really  charge  most  of  them  a  much 
higher  fee  than  would  the  respectable  sur- 
feon  or  apothecary. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  lodgings  at  a  quack 
chemist's  at  the  West  Kud.     He  al&v  bud  a 
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quack  shop  in  another  street,  dealing  whole- 
sale  in  quack  establishments  as  he  told  me' 
and  which  I  ascertained  to  be  the  case. 
His  father  lived  there  with  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  what  is  called  a  quack  lawyer. 
This  young  man  was  sharp  and  cunning, 
a  great  frequenter  of  gambling  houses, — 
nightly,  1  believe,  if  he  had  money.  He 
admitted  to  me  that  he  won  the  money  at  a 
gambling  house,  with  w  hich  he  opened  his 
shop.  He  told  me  that  he  made  up 
Moriscni's  pills,  ami  had  sold  them  whole- 
sale, that  he  also  made  up.fames's  powders, 
and  almost  every  description  of  patent 
medicine  that  is  much  used,  and  that  he  got 
a  good  living  while  the  profession  starved. 
I  reported  him  long  since  to  Morison's 
agents.  1  was  in  his  shop  when  a  foreigner 
came  into  buy  some  article  to  cure  himself; 
however  the  latter  he  was  not  allowed  to 
<Io,  but  frightened  as  t(»  his  health,  when 
the  quack  carried  him  into  his  parlour,  and 
made  him  purchase  medicines  to  the  amount 
of  3s.  6(1.,  and  then  boasted  to  me  of  his 
cleverness.  About  this  time  a  woman  came 
for  a  penny-worth  of  (Jodfrey's  cordial,  or 
some  such  thing,  but  he  had  none,  but  he 
kept  her  cup  and  the  penny,  and  said,  Come 
in  five  minutes,  in  the  meanwhile  the 
fellow  boiled  a  little  sugar  and  water  and 
opium  together,  and  gave  to  her,  to  be 
administered  to  a  child  three  days  old. 

Just  before  I  left,  a  clergjman,  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  and  an  acquaintance  of  my 
own.  entered  to  buy  some  trilling  article; 
and,  althiMigh  the  shameless  miscreant  saw 
us  shake  hands  as  old  friends,  he  said,  **you 
lia\  e  got  a  weezing ;  you  had  better  let  me 
prescribe  f«»r  you  ;" — but  the  offer  was  re- 
jectetl.  The  miscreant  thought,  then,  "  he 
had  better  be  careful,  as  he  looked  as  though 
he  had  a  determination  of  blo(Ml  to  the  head." 
This  caused  my  friend  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  fellow's  barefaced  roguery.  The  quack, 
by  his  laugh,  discovered  that  he  had  lest  a 
tooth,  and  then  1  said  he  was  a  dtntiitt :  and 
in  a  twinkle,  he  had  a  jaw,  with  teeth  in  it, 
in  his  hand,  which  he  said  he  had  made  for 
a  lad>  !     •  ♦  ♦  • 

I  have  been  twenty  years  a  medical  man 
in  India,  >\here  1  have  fought  the  battles  of 
the  ill-treated  sick  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
others  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  screat  respect  for  your  talent;! 
as  Kditor  of  Tiif.  Lancet,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Tarliament,  your  obedient 

C.  JoNKs,  M.R.CS.L. 
10,  Somerset  Street,  Hortman  Square, 
July  23,  1836. 

%•  We  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  the 
concluding  statements  in  our  Correspon- 
dent's letter. 
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eruption  (coaHned  for  tbe  mott  put  to  titt 
elbow  aad  knee)  of  "  white  icalv  nott," 
which,  Irani  tbe  beauty  of  their  lunula,  I 
have  called  "lepra  argentea,"  in  contia- 
diitinction   to  the    co)i|>er-colaured   lepia 

(^nerally  considered  u  diagnostic  of  iu 

7*M»M,i»-^TB.LAK«T.  ii.«cific  character) 
-         ,,,,,;,,.,,  0(  thia  form  of  leura  I  have   obHired 
S«  :    I  ihould  feel  obliged  by  your  inier-  several  eases,  and  in  oil  [with  one  excep- 
tion of  the  foHowiug  further  illmtralion  ol  Hon)   the  primary   lymptoma   were   miU. 
mjr  viewi  on  the  veitereal  diaeaic,  which  I  indeed,  the  levcnty  of  the  above  cud  mar 
purpoie  following  up  at  an  cariy  opporlu-  fairly  be  nttributed-l«t,  to  neglect;  2nilly, 
nily.    lam,  Sir,  your  obedient  lervani,  to  habit  of  body ;  and,  3rclly,  to  being  m 
™.        ■.     ,  ,             FaAMCis  Eaqli,  accuitonicrl  to    sexual  intercourte,   or,  m 
Che«lMide,  July  2j.  1836.  other  words,  peculiarly  iusccpiible  to  the 

poison.    Dr.  Adams  truly  observe!,  "  The 

difficulty  of  diatinguishinK  secondary  iymp- 

Oiirtafim  I.— A  gratleman    coniultcd  toms  iceniB  to  Brine  from  our  aisociating  u 

me  for  the  cure  of  a  discharge  which  had  much  the  idea  of  copper  spots  in  the  ikin 

annoyed  him  for  a  fortnight;  it  was  un-  with  the  secondary  symptonii  of  svpbllii.* 

attended  hy  pain  or  ina»niraation ;   he  in-  Jf  vie  examine  thu  works  of  HiiDtersiid 

fonned  roe  also  that  he  had  not  obitained  AbcrncLhy,  we   shall   find    tliat  tbe  vie« 

from  connection  with  bii  wife,  as  "  be  knew  \ihich  I  have  taken  of  the  nature  and  drigiii 

it  could  not  posiibly  be  dUttut."    Being  bis  of  venereal  disease,  is  niftlerially  confiimed 

family  attendant,  1  was  aware  that  his  wife  The  former  under  the  sections  *•  on  ulcm- 

wM  the  subject  of  leucorrhtea.  tion  resembling  chancres,"  and  "Eioorii- 

Oi».  2.-Within  a  few  days  of  this  occur-  «,''"',''^  the  glani   and  prepuce,"  has  evi- 

rence.  and  while  tbe  case  w»s  frt.b  in  my  'I/""');  "'■■^.'^   'o    leucorthaal    torn,  »1- 

ji.emorv.  another    gcolleiimu  called  upon  'no"K".  as  lias  previously  been  observed, 

me,  wiib  three  or  four  ugly-lookii.g  super-  -^J""-  """»'"■  *'*'  'snorant  of  the  production 

Gcialsoresonthc  prtpuc.:.     lie  stated  that  «fn  ajre  by  tlio  mailer  of  leiicorrlio»i  tht 

he  was  a  married  man,  and  could  not  pos-  ""f "  «erc  olwerved,   but  tl.e  cause  -  - 

sibly  have  contracted  dlwttse,  unless  from  ""known;  thi;  belief  in  the  mysterious 

the  watercbsct,  which  wuscomniontoliim-  B'nofthe  venereal  poison  alone  prerenJel 

self  and  his  clerks.    Inquiry  elieitedthat  his  "?"  B""  .mi"  'rom  amvmg  at  a  coned 

wife  was  the  subject  of  Ieucorrh<ea,  from  view  of  iheir  nalure  r      Whether,     saysht 

which  she  occasionally  suffered  much,  al-  "  th's  <--0"lpl»"it  c»-crarnea  from  a  venetul 

though  her  general  health  was  pretty  good.  ™'''"  "  '"''  ^'rlam.  as  it  often  takes  pl*re 

Beforcmanymonthibadelapaed,oaiercaaes  wiieie^iere  n«-er  haa  been  any  veue—l 

had  come  under  my  observation,  in  wbieh  t""''      P^K"  ■'■*;■ 

sometimes  a  diseharge,  sometimes  en  ex-  But  the  moat  intercsiing  casca  are  thost 

coriulion,  or  sore.,  or,  in  some  insUncca,  related  by  Mr  M.emethy  under  Ihedenoou- 

both,  wore  the  result  of  sexual  connection,  ■""•"?  "'  '  P«eudi>-B)philis.      lie  obsenw, 

and  this  loo  in  i)Brlies  far  above  suspieion ;  >^^  "  n"?  occun-ed  to  me  nryfnquntl, 

this  led  me  to    in.iuire    more  particularly  '?  '""'  w'th  such  cases,  and  as  tbe  necei- 

into  the  nature  of  these  hitherto  mysterious  "'J  ^°'  discnminating  iliem  from  venered 

consequences  of  sexual  connection,  and  to  <hsca»ta  appears  to  nic  of  the  highest  im- 

I    ascertain    how  far,   auil  iu  port.itice,  1  shall  jirosecute  this  subject  b. 

-      -         --'" c  unequivocal  eases  of  ilisessei 

syjiliiliy,  and    wliich,  howerer, 
I,  provliled  it  be  admitted  ilui 

(Ms.  3. — The  next  case  tfaat  attracted  my  syphilis  docs    not   apontancou^ily  get  well 

attention  panic ulaily,  was  that  of  a  young  without  the  aid  of  medicine." 

gentleman  who,  in  a  St  of  inio.xicadon,  had  Although  t  am  free  to  lielicve  it  possible, 

had  impure  connection   wilb  a    "  woman  that  loral  irritation  alone,  in  peculiar  ran- 

of  the  town,"  during   the  period  ol   her  vtitutions,  will  ^ve  rise  to  many  if  uoi  all 

menstruation ;   the  irritaiioii  originally  fol-  the  symptoms  of  venereal  disease,  yet  ia 

lowing  this  connection  was  hij-h,  and  con-  tbe  iii^ority  of  cases  tbey  may  be  traced  si 

sidernbly  a^rai-ated  hy  taking   "Frank's  having  followed  a  breach  of  Burfaceonsaiii« 

Specific"  for  nine  days  previous  to  his  ap.  part  of  the  genital  oi^ans,  and  are  then- 

plying  to  uic ;  my  patient,  who  was  quite  a  fore  expticable  upon  thIa  new  theniy  of  Iht 

iiurice  in  these  matters,  and  who  had  seen  venereal  disease.    In  a  paper  like  the  pre- 

i  flaming  advcrtisemciits  of  its  e(ficai:y,  sent,  and  ujHjn  a  subject  of  such  magnituile, 

■  iriitfB'"  "  *'"''^  *=""'  ""  '"^"E'*=''  ('isKuses,  it  is  nlinosl  iinpoB>ihle  to  give  a  full,  free, 

IBM.''  i'"''*"'"'*'^'!  ■'■    "^^  pciiit,  however,  and  fair  iUustiailon  of  the  soundness  <^  iti 

"■^ya  worthy  of  observation  in  this  case  vievit.    The  followiuit  case,  which  1  select 

Cjae  in  five  weeks  It  wm  followed  hy  an  from   Mr.  Ahernetby't  woili  on  pMi  ' 
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fyphiliiy  and  which,  "  strange  to  say,**  wai 
related  to  prove  the  very  opposite  opinion 
to  that  for  which  I  am  contending,  briefly 
embodies  and  illnstrates  my  own  ideas. 

"  A  gentleman,  lately  married,  complain- 
ed to  bis  surgeon  of  a  runninj;  from  the 
urethra,  which  so  strikingly  resembled  a 
venereal  gonorrhcea,  that  the  latter  could  not 
but  ascribe  it  to  infection.  He  had  after- 
wards a  swelling  of  the  prepuce,  and  tforca 
on  the  part,  which  confirmed  the  surgeon  in 
hia  opinion,  and  produced  a  kind  of  dissen- 
sion between  his  patient  and  him ;  the  one 
affirming  that  the  disease  was  venereal,  the 
other  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  so,  as  his 
wife  had  no  disease,  and  he  had  had  connec- 
tion with  no  other  woman.  The  effect  of 
this  litigation  was,  that  the  surgeon  could 
not  nrge  the  taking  mercury,  nor  would  the 
patient  require  the  administration  of  that 
medicine;  though  a  bubo,  sore  throat,  and 
eruptions  succeeded,  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  similar  complaints  of  a 
syphilitic  nature,  but  all  of  which  sponta- 
neonaly  got  well/' 

On  another  case,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,  Mr.  A.  observes,  '*  This  gentleman 
was  liable  to  have  sores  break  out  sponta- 
neously on  the  prepuce;  they  got  well 
resulily  by  bathing  them  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  zincum  vitriolatum;  and  I  believe 
that  persons  who  have  naturally  an  irrita- 
ble state  of  the  prepuce,  are  most  obnoxious 
to  such  affections.  We  must  not,  however, 
impute  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar 
■ores  to  mere  irritability,  but  to  some  specific 
eomtaffum" 

**  l*he  discharge  from  the  urethra  in  such 
cases  is  not  considerable,  nor  attended  with 
much  inflammation  or  chonlee,  nor  does  it 
increase  in  violence;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
easily  distinguished  from  common  gonor- 
rhoea and  its  varieties." 

Frequent  exposure  to  the  venereal  poison 
very  much  diminishes  the  susceptibility  to 
its  action.  Mr.  Hunter  has  related  one  or 
two  remarkable  instances  of  this  nature ; 
and  Professor  Ricord  of  the  Ilopilal  des  Ve- 
merient,  in  Paris,  has  observed  cases  of  a 
similar  kind.  Amongst  them  he  relates  the 
case  of  a  courtezan,  who  received  only  a 
Umited  number  of  lovers,  but  whenever  an 
old  lover  lelt,  or,  rather,  a  new  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  company,  he  invariably  caught 
a  severe  clap,  and  afterwards  contiimed  his 
connection  with  impunity.  The  other  lovers 
having  previously  had  their  inoculation, 
were  perfectly  healthy.  Other  cases  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  whero  a 
female  has  inflicted  a  gonorrha'a,  without 
her  having  any  perceptible  discharge  or 
disease.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  ain  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  gonorrhoea  has 
originated  in  the  male  from  sexual  connec- 
tion at  the  immediate  commenccincnt  or 
termination  of  her  menstruation.  A  com- 
mon sense  of  delicacy,  nay,  decency,  as  well 


as  conjugal  quietude,  combined  or  sepa- 
rately, render  such  a  'case  comparatively 
uncommon  in  domestic  life,  although  1  have 
met  with  many.  In  other  cases  I  have 
known  a  married  woman  inflict  a  smart 
gonorrhoea  upon  a  third  person,  while  her 
husband  continued  his  connection  with  im- 
punity. It  is  here,  however,  proper  to  ob- 
scr\'e,  that  although  gonorrhoea  occurs  in 
different  degrees  of  severity,  from  the  very 
mild  and  simple,  as  described  by  Aber- 
nethy,  to  the  severe  and  contagious,  known 
OS  **  venereal  gonorrhoea  ;*'  yet  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  far  as  1  have  seen,  will  como 
under  one  of  the  above  divisions,  strongly 
diagnosticated  by  the  property  of  conta- 
gion, generally  if  not  exclusively  peculiar 
to  the  severe  form. 

Again,  if  it  be  easy  to  show  how  gonor- 
rhoea has  originated,  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  sores  or 
breaches  of  surface,  since  the  very  same 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  one,  also  pro- 
duces the  other,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
their  occurrence  separately  or  simultane- 
ously. This  theory  also  unfolds  many  occult 
phenomena  hitherto  thoroughly  inexplica- 
ble, the  part  of  it  proving  that  **  the  effect 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  cause." 
This  simple  proposition  at  once  unties  the 
Gordian  knot  which  Hunter,  Adams,  Aber- 
nethy,  Bell,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  loosen.  The  one 
party  believing  in  two  distinct  poisons, 
found  great  difficulty  in  explaining  how  it 
was,  tiiat  chancre  was  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  urethra ;  the  opposite  party,  or  those 
who  believed  in  their  identity,  were  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  se- 
condary symptoms  after  gonorrhoea  and 
gonorrh(eal  excoriation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  briefly  to  al- 
lude to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced 
against  the  belief  in  one  poison  only. 

1st.  That  the  poison  which  produces  the 
clap  does  never,  like  that  of  chancres,  pro- 
duce any  venereal  symptoms,  in  the  mass, 
or  lues  itself. 

2ndly.  That  the  poison  of  the  clap  never 
produces  chancres,  and  that  the  poison  of 
chancres  never  produces  a  clap. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that 
there  is  rarely  a  breach  of  surface,  without 
v/hich,  the  poison  even  of  the  boa  constrictor 
and  other  poisonous  reptiles  produces  no 
constitutional  or  local  effect.  Dvcn  the 
matter  of  chancre  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  ])erfect  impunity ;  for  which 
see  Hunter.  Clap,  however,  is  sometimes 
followed  by  t^econdary  uyinptonis. 

Secandfy.  The  poison  which  ^ro^fwcf*  the 
dap,  and  the  poison  of  the  clap  as  well  as  of 
chancre,  arc  not  necessarily  the  same;  the 
effect,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  is  not 
the  same  as  the  cause.  A  woman  with  a 
discharge  which  is  perfectly  innocuous  to 
herself,  can,  and  does,  inflict  a  gonorrhoea 
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upon  the  maIe»or  sorcs^cithcr  simultaneously 
or  separately.  Of  courac,  the  more  acrid 
the  discharge,  the  more  severe  will  be  the 
result,  the  haliits  of  body  and  susceptibility 
l»eing  the  same.  Another  application  of  the 
above,  is  to  those  coses  especially  where 
f^onorrhica  and  chancre  occur  from  a  single 
connection;  those  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  poisons,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this  bi/  statinff,  (hat  the  poisons  might 
be  left  in  the  vagina  from  a  precious  con-  \ 
nection ;  indeed  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
healthy  woman  has  communicated  the  disease, 
when  if  could  only  hare  arisen  from  this  cause. 
Haviii;;  proved  by  a  narration  of  facts  (for  . 
in  medicine  I  shall  take  iiothinj^  for  (granted), 
that  a  mild  discharge  (speaking;  coinpara- 
tivclv)  intlicts  botli  mild  sores  and  a  mild  I 

•  I 

^onorrhfL^a,  1  would  ask.  will  the  merest 
tyro  require  to  be  told,  that  a  severe  dis- 
charge will  produce  a  severe  sore  and  a 
severe  gonorrluL^ia? 

Then  why  have  recourse  to  hypothesis? 
Why  appeal  to  the  imagination  when  the 
fact  stares  us  in  the  face?  It  has  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  production  of  one  poison;  it  surely  can- 
not lighten  our  darkness  to  suppose  that 
there  arc  two. 

The  poison  it  is  said  might  be  left  by  a 
previous  connection,  and  within  a  short  time. 
I  presume,  of  course;  Ma/  is,  a  previous  con- 
nection might  have  taken  place,  the  individual 
might  hare  had  a  gonorrhvea  or  sores,  awl 
such  a  gonorrluea  or  sores  might  have  been 
contagious.  As  to  a  healthy  woman  com- 
municating disease  in  this  way  (it  is  ad- 
mitted that  she  has  connection  with  two 
separate  individuals,  a  strong  argument 
truly  in  favour  of  the  healthy  character  of 
her  mucous  membrane},  I  claim  no  credit 
for  the  discovery  that  a  woman  may  be 
tolerably  healthy  and  yet  have  a  very  un- 
healtiiy  vagina. — Vide  Abernethg  and  Dr. 
Adams's  2nd  Edition  of  Hunter. 

Thirdly.  That  mercury  never  contributes 
to,  nor  acci;lerates  the  cure  of,  a  clap ;  hut 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  blcnorrhagia 
may  be  certainly  cured  without  mercury, 
anci  without  the  danger  of  leaving  a  lues 
behind,  if  t!ic  non-introduction  of  the 
matter  locally  be  admitted,  in  other  words, 
if  gonorrhcvn  be  only  an  altered  action,  not 
an  entirely  new  action,  but  such  an  action 
as  is  more  or  less  a  consequence  of  any  irri- 
tating application  to  the  urethra,  and  for 
this  1  have  contendeil,  then  it  follows,  that 
the  truth  of  the  above  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  belief  in  the  identity  of 
the  poisons. 

Fourthly.  That  if  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhtea  and  that  of  chancre  were  of  the  same 
natiin.-,  we  must  admit,  that  a  person  with  a 
chancre  only,  can  comnmniiaie  to  another, 
not  only  every  symptom  of  pox  but  of 
gonorrluea;  and  that  another  with  gonor- 
rhuua  only  can  give  to  all  with  whom  he 


may  have  connection,  chaneret,  with  their 
various  conseqnencei.  This  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  a  frequent  occorrencc,  whereas  all 
allow  that  it  is  even  in  appearance  rare. 

I  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  goaor- 
rhucal  and  chancrous  matter  are  the  same, 
but  I  do  contend  that  the  nature  alt  the 
cause  is  the  same  in  both.  The  onljr  neces- 
sary admission  then  is,  that  the  same  woman 
who  inflicts  a  venereal  gonorrhoea,  might 
also  inflict  chancres ;  I  shall  illnstrate  Uiii 
from  "  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary :  **— 
**  Vigaroux  mentions  an  instance,  in  whidi 
six  young  Frenchmen  had  connection  with 
the  same  woman  one  after  the  other.  Tlie 
first  and  fourth,  in  the  order  of  connection, 
had  chancres  and  buboes,  the  second  and 
third  gonorrhoea,  the  flfth  chancre,  and  the 
sixth  bubo:  and  Dr.  Hennen,  who  refers  to 
this  case,  mentions  a  similar  one,  in  which 
the  first  person  escaped,  the  second  had  tme 
chancres  and  elevated  sores,  and  the  third 
gonorrho-a.  The  connection  took  place 
within  an  hour." 

Fifthly.  That  if  the  poison  be  the  same 
in  both  diseases,  how  docs  it  happen  that 
the  parts  most  exposed,  such  as  the  gisns 
&c.,  arc  the  least  diseased  ?  Simply  becaose 
these  parts  are  covered  by  a  contimution 
of  common  integument,  but  which  is  here 
extremely  thin,  or,  in  all  probability,  infec- 
tion could  hardly  ever  take  place.    Again, 
the  furrow  immediately  behind  and  around 
the  glans,  affords  a  more  secure  resting- 
place  for  the  poison,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  more  moist.     Patients  in  whom  the 
frenum  is  long,  or  who  have  partial  phy- 
mosis,  are  from  this  cause  more  liable  to 
contract  disease  than  those  in  whom  the 
glans    is    constantly  exposed.     The  com- 
paratively greater  frequency  of  gonorrhora 
admits  of  easy  explanation,  since  the  mu- 
cous membrane  being  constantly  moist,  the 
poison    is    directly    applied    to   the    part. 
Hence,  also,  the  earlier  occurrence  of  go- 
norrh(ca  after  connection. 

Si,rthly.  The  experiment  by  Mr.  Bell, 
who  took  matter  from  a  chancre  on  the 
glans  penis,  and  introduced  it  into  the  ure- 
thra, on  the  i)oint  of  a  prol>e,  the  result  was 
not  gonorrhoea,  but  chancre. 

The  production  of  a  chancre  in  the  ura* 
thra,  as  stated  above,  it  must  be  confesse<l, 
i^  a  very  singular  fact,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  apparently  lie  accounted 
for  is,  by  sup])osing  that  the  point  of  the 
prol>e  might  possibly  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially pierce  the  membrane  lining  the  ure- 
thra, in  which  case  a  breach  of  surfai:e 
being  made,  "venereal  irritation"  might 
take  place.  The  most  extraordinan'  part 
of  the  experiment  appears  to  be  this,  that 
whether  we  endeavour  to  explain  it  upon 
the  opinion  of  one  or  two  poisons,  difficul- 
ties present  themselves  eciually  on  both 
sides.  Admitting  the  opinion  of  two  sepa- 
rate poisons,  then,  how  is  it  possible  to  re- 
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roncile  thi:s  ^ith  the  fact^  thai  chancres  haee 
Korctljf  ever  {if  ever)  been  teen  in  the 
nrfthra,  as  a  ctnuequeHce  of  fCJital  inter- 
eottrae ;  or.  why  should  the  poison  of  go- 
norrbaea  he  more  capable  of  ciitcrin^;  the 
urethra,  than  the  poison  of  cliancrc  ? 

Seaenihfy.  Another  experiment,  by  the 
Miue  gentleman,  of  gonorrheal  matter  in- 
troduced between  the  iircpucc  and  the 
glans,  producing;  merely  inflamnintiun,  sur- 
reed<Hl  by  a  MllKht  discbar};e,  \\hich  disap- 
peared in  two  or  three  days. 

After  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appoar 


THE 

"IIONOrR  AND   RESPECTABILITY" 
OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Laxckt. 


Sir  :  I  am  an  obsnn-e  country  practi- 
tioner, residing  not  a  hundred  miles  [ns  the 
newspapers  say)  from  Mauchcstrr.  .Vs  I 
do  not  ri*f;ularly  sec  the  medical  jo!irnal:<,  1 
wa!j  a  little  el.itcd  the  other  day  at  hcarinp; 
for  the  first  time  of  the  j^reat  driiiif^s  that 
thatthii  experiment  is  not  necessarily  of;  were  to  be  etlccted  at  that  emporium  of 
any  value.  j  cotton,  slave-hibour,  and  smoke.     I  allude 

1  am  anxious  to  notice  an  objection  which  "f  course  to  the  meeting  of  the  Pronmial 
has  been  advanced  bv  some  of  my  medical  ♦V/«//p///  ^l**orw//ow.  Upon  imiuiiini;  into 
-.      ,       .4  ,-  ^.'  .  ^„  the  particular  ohiects  of  thus  body,  1  was 

fnendi.  If  your  theory  be  correct,  say  i,„„J„,ed  that  it  had  been  instiiutcd  to  pro- 
they,"how  docs  it  happen  that  i^ccondary  ,„otc  the  honour  and  re>p*ctul)ility  of  the 
tyiDptoms  never  occur  ir  married  life,  since  prolesaion  in  the  provinces,  et  cetera. 
10  large  a  portion  of  females  labour  under  Now,  Jiir,  you  must  know  that  a  country 
leiicorrha?a  ?  We  will  admit  that  leuor-  practitioner  has  plenty  ct  time  to  tliink  dur- 
ing; his  lon^  and  solitary  rides.  1  often  think 
then,  uikI  sometimes  |j,et  some  very  disjiiisil 
thoui^his  into  my  head.  1  am  particidarly 
annoyed  by  tiie  arrogant,  paltry,  and  ott'en- 
sive  conduct  of  some  brother  practitioners 
in  my  neighbourhood.  These  men  arc  older 
than  myself,  and  somehow  or  other  they 
contrive  to  keep  me  at  a  very  icspectful 


riuea  may  inflict  a  discharge  and  cvcoria- 
tioof  upon  the  male,  but  there  is  a  wide 
diference  between  an  excoriation  and  a 
chancre."  And  is  there  not  also  a  wide 
diference  between  the  life  and  habits  of  u 
■odest  female  and  that  of  a  common  pros- 


titDte.>  Rest  assured  there  are  more  things  distance,  not  only  from  them'selves,  but, 
connected  with  leucorrhteal  dinchartje  than  what  is  of  more  imiiortance,  from  all  the 
are  3'et  dreamt  of  in  our  present  philosophy,  best  practice  likewise.  I  am  a  very  quiet 
Bat  is  it  certain  that  very  mild  secondary   inoJlensive  person,  exceedingly  bacrkward  to 

frraptoins  do  not  take  place?     Let  any  one   1"^""^,^'  »7=*^'''  ^">'^^^',7^-     ^   I'^ve  always 
\   •; .     ^i ..,_,;  /I    _,, i  been  t:un;ht,  and  really 


who  is  strong  in  this  belief,  peruse  attcn-.j,,^,  „^,ji^,„^  ^^at  ours  is  a  verv  liberal  and 
lively  Abernethy  on  "  Pscudo-Syphilis."  |  honourable  pintession,  and  that  it  requires 
and  Dr.  Wallace's  lecture  in  Tiik  Lanckt' nothing  but  a  jjemveraiicc  in  a  .straight- 
Idr  May  7th,  18.(1,  although  the  cases  there i  forward  honest  course,  in  order  to  ensure 


related  are  very  far,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
from  proving  the  learned  lecturer's  position, 


certain,  if  not  sjjKmiiid  success.  That  success 
I'.as  been  denied  to  me.  1  have  gone  on  ]do(U 
ding  for  some  years  in  this  iiMinner.     It  is 


"  that  the  exanthcmatons  group  of  venereal  i  true  1  have  just  jjreservt  d  n.yselt  from  starv- 

eruptions  is    protluced  by  secondary  mat-  ■  ing,  and  have  not  yet  been  comjielled   to 

ter,  or  by  matter 

the  common 

subsequently  modified  by  pa:ising  through 


[irotiiiceu  uy  seconuary  mat- '  ing,  and  nave  not  yei   oeen  comiieiien   n> 

ttcr  originally  derived  from  '  «PP^y  f">'  ^^^^  <^'*^^t-'<-'  ^^  resUlent  surgeon  to 

pustular    primary  sore,  and   i''*^  ^*""r  V"^^.   'V  1*3'^^*^''"^  ^"'."  l»>'«crved 

,.^    ,  1  .         .  ,     from  this  last  indii;nitv:    and  lu  the  vear 

aodified  bv  na^smcr  thrnuoh       .  ■  ,   .       .     .  *^.    •  '         ... 


»t 


the  system. 

To  conclude,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  de- 
cline, at  once  and  entirely,  all  further  no- 


which  has  just  passed,  my  receipts  have  been 
slightly  increased,  by  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen shillings,  over  that  of  any  former  one. 
I  will  not  divulge  thtai'tual  amount,  fenrful 


lice  of  anonynmus  communications;  ifniv  that  some  halt^  starved  brother  might  ilatter 

.  .        ^     '     .        ,  ,    ...         ,  ;  himselt  that  there  was  still  room  t«ir  bun  to 

opmions  be  not  based  on  sound  philosophi-  j^i,.],  ,,j,  ^  f,.,,.  ^f  t,,^,  ,j,.,,^  ^.,  „„,,,,  ^y^^^  ^-.j, 

cal  gronnds,  then  let  them  be  rcfnted  in  a  from    the   tables    of    my    ir:ore    fortunate 


workmanlike  manner :  ex  plain  away  the 
facts  which  constitute  my  proposition,  deny 
the  propositions,  or,  lastly,  the  extent  of  my 


brethren.     The  principal  ef  these  has  got 

the  parson,  the  squire,  and  the  schoolmaster 

to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  get  up  in  the 

,   ,       .  ,r  .!.•  »  I       I         *i        r  I  parish  a  Dispensary  for  the  treatment, — the 

deduction.     If  this  cannot  be  done,  then,  J  \  gratuitous  treatmcnt,-of  that  cbiss  of  the 

opine,  the  theory  is  safe.  j  people  out  of   whom  my  bread  is  chiefly 

gleaned.  Not  content  with  this,  the  fellows, 
laying  aside  their  supercilious  airs,  and 
putting  on  a  bland  Bni7e  for  the  ooqufqii 
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have  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  etib- 
scribe  for  the  support  of  this  monstrous 
scheme  for  minings  me  outright.  I  was  sick- 
ened. 1  had  not  the  heart  to  express  the 
sentiments,  the  feelings,  which  were  fer- 
menting within  mc.  So  I  quietly  declined, 
as  they  expected. 

WcU,  Sir,  the  moment  I  heard  of  this  As- 
sociation, which  was  to  promote  the  honour 
and  respectability  of  the  profession,  my  spi- 
rits became  elevated.  1  thought  I  saw  in 
prospect  a  means  of  effecting  something  by 
the  agency  of  the  enlightened  individuals 
who  had  apparently  undertaken  a  crusade 
against  all  that  is  mean,  tyrannical,  and  un- 
just in  the  profession,  and,  full  of  hope,  I 
determined  upon  making  a  journey  to  Man- 
chester, and  stating  my  case,  in  order  that 
if  I  could  not  benefit  myself  1  might  at  least 
prevent  the  extension  of  that  vile  system 
which  seems  to  be  just  on  the  eve  of  over- 
whelming me  with  destruction. 

With  this  view  I  drew  up  a  paper,  stating 
my  grievance  in  plain  terms,  and  repaired 
with  it  to  the  house  of  a  professional  friend 
in  that  town,  expecting  his  support  of  my 
scheme.  Upon  hearing  my  statement  he 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  quoth  he,  ."  I  see  you 
are  the  same  simple  chap  with  whom  1  used 
to  discuss  Utopian  schemes  ten  years  ago  at 
Grainger's.  Believe  me,  if  you  had  lived  in 
Manchester,  instead  of  dreaming  away  your 
existence  in  the  country,  you  would  not 
have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  drawing 
up  this  statement.  Why  positively,  if  >'0u 
were  to  attempt  to  read  such  a  paper,  you 
would  be  treated  as  the  veriest  simpleton 
that  ha<l  ever  quaked  at  Apothecaries'  liull. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  what  all  these  Asso- 
ciators  arc  aiming  at.  There  is  hardly  a 
member  amongst  them  who  is  not  now,  or 
has  not  endeavoured  to  be,  or  is  not  in  ex- 
pectation of  being,  connected  with  some 
scheme  of  the  kind  from  which  you  are  suf- 
fering. Such  plans  abound  here.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  one  jsci 
kce]is  down  the  other,  as  in  your  own  case. 
I  have  been  as  great  a  suli'crcr  as  yourself. 
My  i)atients  are  thus  kindly  attended  to  by 
these  gratuitous  scliemers  as  well  as  yours. 
I  will  toll  you  a  case  in  point,  which  oc- 
curred the  other  day  to  mc.  *  I  am  very 
sorry,  sir,'  said  one  of  my  patients,  *l)ut 
master  has  sent  me  a  recommendation  to 
the  Royal  Humbug  Hospital,  where  we  arc 
to  be  attended  by  Doctor  Device.  A  nice 
roan  they  say  he  is,  and  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Certificate  School,  to  whicii  master 
subscribes  five  shillings  a  year ;  and  as  our 
Jane  has  got  her  last  satin  bonnet  and  silk 
parasol  to  pay  for,  1  thought  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  accepting  it.  Kot  that  we 
are  at  all  dissatisfied  with  you,  sir.*  *  Oh, 
no,  1  dare  say  not.' "  And  so  the  money 
which  1  ought  to  have  is  kindly  transferred 
1o  the  milliner.    For  this  thcro  seems  to  be 


no  remedy.    The  prdesston  are  mdy,  by 
the  dozen,  to  leap  into  these  nests,  to  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  overturning  the  syitenn. 
Imagine,  then,  what  a  look  we  sboidd  have 
from  Dr.  B.,  and  his  coUeagae  Mr.  Tn  on 
the  presentation  of  yoar  paper.    Ton  have 
made  a  mistake.    It  is  not  this  particolar 
kind  of  honour  and  rcspectalulity  that  these 
gentlemen  deal  with.    They  ascended  for 
the  most  part  to  their  own  present  emmeai 
situations  by  the  ver}'  contrivances  against 
which  you  declaim.    There  is  not  a  singlt 
medical  charity  in  the  kingdom  hot  vii 
brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  forward  some  modem  practitioiier 
who    was   unable    to    help    himself.    The 
medical  schools,    too,    are   brought  aboot    , 
with  the  same  view.    They  are  advertising 
concerns  upon  a  magnificent  scale.    Thus  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  just  come  from  thdr 
studies,  open  a  scholastic  eatahliihment,  is 
which  a  number  of  others  act,  without  pay- 
ment, as  ushers,  who,  in  due  course,  arc^ 
perhaps,  to  be  elevated  to  the  same  post  as 
a  future  reward ;  or,  if  they  should  die  is 
the  meanwhile,  they  are  promised  an  eph 
taph  or  a  biography    in    the    periodioilab 
whilst  the  original  pair  alone  get  the  bene-    . 
fits.     Occasionally,    they    have   a   dinDCr    , 
which  they  get  puffed  in  the  papers,  and  tbt    ^^ 
pupils,    more  particularly  their  sons,  M-    j 
phews,  and  apprentices,  have  silver  medili  | 
and  certificates  of  honour  in  letters  of  goM| 
for  the  credit  they  have  done  the  schoot 
By  the  forcing  system,  the  students  rapidlf 
grow   into  practitioners;  and  as  they  aiC  \ 
generally  of  the  hotbed  sort,  there  is  no  < 


scarcity  of  consultations,  when  the  lucky 
teachei's  get  called  in,  to  the  exclosiooof 
other  men  who  have  not  those  particolir 
claims  on  the  '*  subordinates,"  as  they  are 
called.  In  return,  tlie  student-practitioaer 
gets  electcd^into  some  Dispensary  or  Asylum 
of  Health,  where  the  difficulties  of  practice 
are  overcome  by  the  administration  of 
bread-pills ;  and  thus  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  the  charming  system  operate.  Now, 
are  you  presumptuous  enough  to  tell  gentle- 
men that  such  an  harmonious  working  of 
the  profession  as  this,  requires  altering'' 
Return  to  your  home,  thank  your  stirs  if 
you  can  get  salt  to  your  porridge,  and  med- 
dle no  more  with  matters  beyond  your 
reach.     Submit  to  the  powers  that  be." 

Thinking,  however,  that  my  friend  might 
be  somewhat  prejudiced,  I  was  resolved  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  judge  for  myself.  1 
saw  there  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  ap- 
parently from  all  quarters,  and  soon  per- 
ceived the  truth  of  my  friend's  account,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  were  connected  with 
some  Infirmary  or  Dispensary.  A  few  ap- 
peared to  be  simple  persons,  who  had  come 
with  some  such  expectations  as  myself. 
Others  appeared  ready  to  applaud  any  ex- 
pression, of  those  whom  they  were  tangbt 
by  the  eyitem  to  look  t^  to.    After  nmdry 
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ngs,  one   of  the  simple  men  rose 

an  observation   on  the  subject  of 

grievance.  And,  surely  enough, 
nstant,  the  whole  assembly  be- 
llow marks  of  objection,  by  scrap- 
lemming,  so  that  hardly  the  mean- 
ientence  could  be  gathered  of  what 

his  lips,  and  so  he  was  politely  rc- 
by  the  chairman  to  sit  down,  as 
Lily  would  not  be  time  to  discuss 
ibject.  This  was  enough  for  me. 
'as  that  I  beheld  the  true  features 
.'nius  of  the  **  honour  and  respcct- 

the  profession."  The  rest  of  the 
s  vanished  from  my  memory.  1 
indistinct  recollection  of  some  abu- 
arks  on  the  weekly  journals,  and 
uffatory  of  the  quarterlies.  The 
the  business  consisted  of  sundry 
IS  of  one  hospital  surgeon  by  an- 
ipensary  ^doctor.  The  palm,  1  be- 
s  considered  to  be  carried  oflf  by 
ichester  gentlemen  of  whom  my 
id  spoken.  The  modest  surgeon 
I,  in  the  customary  strain,  the  bash- 
:ian  (who,  at  the  next  introductory 
vill  return  the  compliment),  and 
Luditors  that  in  preparing  an  ad- 

the  next  year  he  would  beat  all  the 

>Ilow. 

fair  terminated  by  a  dinner  in  the 

where  the  lions,  as  usual,  were 
he  best  advantage,  and  thus  ended 
ibition  for   the   promotion  of  the 

and  respectability  of  the  profcs* 

ned  home  to  chew  the  cud  of  dis- 
lent,  and  to  inform  you  of  my 
md    subscribe   myself,   Sir,  yours 


Peter  Simple. 


lear  Manchester, 
24,  1836. 


FROM   MR.    C.    R.    BREE, 

TO  CRITICISMS  X7P0N  HIS 

NCE  OF  MEDICAL  CLUBS. 


the  Editor  ©/"Tiik  Lancbt. 
rVhcn  I  addressed  to  vou  the  letter 

m 

inserted  in  your  journal  of  the  !)th 
ny  object  was  neither  to  enter  into 
ir  "  encounter  "  with  members  of 
3Ssion.  nor  to  intrude  myself  into 
*  as  the  toie  advocate  of  the  systein 
tuch  deprecate,  and  which  you  con- 
fraught  with  danger  and  degrada- 
he  profession. 

bjects  were,  in  the  first  place,  to 

'  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the 

AsBociation  as  expressive  of  the 

of  the  majority  of  that  body ;  and, 


in  the  second  place.  I  was  dcsiroiu  of  cor- 
recting many  errors,  and  of  counteracting 
the  effects  of  much  misrepresentation,  which 
had  been  industriously  spread  upon  the 
subject  by  thoie  who  are  opposed  to  thft 
system ;  in  doing  this  I  was  aware  that  I 
was  expressing  sentiments  opposed  by  the 
journal  to  which  J  sent  my  communication ; 
but  I  claim  the  right  which,  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  every  Englishman  possesses,  of 
stating  my  opinions  independently  of  per- 
son or  party;  and  as  my  object  was  to 
promote  the  investigation  of  truth,  I  was 
anxious  that  my  opinions  should  undergo 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny;  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  argued  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately ;  and  I  then  stated  what  I  again  re- 
iterate, that  should  any  arguments  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  I  was  in 
error,  I  should  freely  and  candidly  confess 
it.  Well,  the  subject  has  been  argued ;  the 
paged  of  your  journal  have  teemed  with 
communications,  both  editorial  and  episto- 
lary ;  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  chime- 
rical reasoning— a  great  many  groundless 
inferences  drawn— some  vulgar  abuse  and 
much  ridicule ;  but  there  has  not  been  one 
single  F&ooF  brought  forward,  to  strengthen 
the  objections  made  against  a  system  which, 
1  am  convinced,  is  the  only  method  by 
which  the  profession  can  emancipate  itself 
from  the  present  disgraceful  system  of  pa- 
rochial contract. 

What,  Sir,  is  the  outcry  made  in  the  Ips- 
wich report,  in  the  pages  of  your  journal, 
and  in  other  periodicals,  against  the  present 
mode  of  attending  the  poor .'  Is  it  not  made 
because  the  profession  feels  itself  degraded 
by  attending  ten  or  a  dozen  parishes  for  a 
sum  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  a 
horse  or  pay  for  the  necessarv  medicines  ? 
And,  again,  is  it  not  reiterated,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  indignation,  that  medical  men  arc 
obliged,  forced,  actually  compelled^  by  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners,  to  accede  to  their 
terms,  or  submit— to  what  ?  Why  to  the  in- 
troduction into  their  connections  of  some  of 
the  *'  unsettled  members  of  the  profession" 
alluded  to  by  you  in  your  journal  of  the 
9th  instant.  Well,  I  propose  a  plan  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experience,  and  has  been  found  suc- 
cessful. 1  propose  a  plan  which  will  render 
both  pauper  and  medical  attendant  inde- 
pendent of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  which  will  increase 
the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  (a  i>oint  so 
much  discussed),  and  will,  by  throwing  open 
the  attendance  upon  the  poor  to  fair  com  - 
petition,  prevent  the  injustice  of  the  pauper 
being  obliged  to  be  attended  by  a  surgeon  he 
has  no  confidence  in ;  and  mark  I  will  pre- 
vent the  coercive  introduction  of  other  prac- 
titioners into  the  connections  of  those  who 
are  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  I  am  accuaed  of 
being  guided  by  "  self-intereit/'-^  of  endan- 
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goring  nil  "  that  U  valuable  or  useful  in  the 
profcMion/*— of  combining  against  the  "  un* 
iK*ttIo(l  members  of  the  profession,"  and  a 
great  deal  more,  equally  unfair  and  unjust ; 
the  phials  of  editorial  w'i*ath  arc  pourctl 
upon  my  devote<l  head ;  1  am  allowed  no 
redeeming  quality,  except  that  of  sincerity ; 
my  ai  guinents  arc  founded  ujion  "  wrong 
data  ;*'  my  deductions  and  calculations  are 
singular  for  their  **  inaccuracy;"  and  yet, 
^^ir,  nil  this  has  very  far  from  convinced  me 
that  my  arguments  arc  not  sound,  or  that 
the  principles  which  I  have  advucatcd  arc 
fallacious. 

As  the  principal  object  of  my  again  taking 
up  the  hulijcct.  is  to  answer  some  remarks 
made  by  yourself,  and  more  particularly 
thr  **  npiK'al"  made  in  your  journal  of  Satur- 
day, I  :«bnll  ]>rincipa]ly  confine  my  observa- 
tions tn  them  ;  but  }«i>fnrr  doing  50,  I  will 
beg  your  pcrmi''siuii  to  uiiike  snwv  reply  to 
thrre  Irttrrswbicb  have  :i]ipi'nicd  n]>on  tlic 
subjrct  in  the  last  Lan(*ki. 

The  fiistt  in  the  li>t  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  AVilliam  llempson  Denhnm, 
nnd  1  nm  sure  vour  nnders  will  excuse  mv 
di<<I»:ircbing  it  as  quickly  as  possible:  the 
ronton  which  prrvcntod  my  answering  the 
0(1  union  in  the  iiufTuik  CkroHtcie^  lanring 
the  Kaii'o  si};natur(\  was  because  I  conceived, 

and  it  U  fortunate  that  the  present  letter 
wit)  juytitV  mv  conclusion — that  it  wns  not 

■  ■  ■ 

wtiiion  with  either  the  feelings,  the  lan- 
r.uit^r,  or  the  spirit,  of  a  gentleman.  The 
^alnc  obM-i \aiions.  Sir.  will  apply  to  the 
uiuouitC\*us  ertii<ion  w biili  occupied  your 
p.ii;i>  ri  !;*•»:  wfik,  and  I  shall  ibervfore 
p\*s  it  o\cr  wiiii  the  cx^vplion  of  romark- 
M\.\,  :\\.\'.  \\\,\  n  Ml.  UiMnps»i:i  Donhani states 
\\  A  \  .:!i!^!»'j  .1  tuiotiii^  at  ll'uvlpit  Swan, 
.i-.il  •■  vh  \ui  "Ki'iv  Aii^laioil  mv  nliuhted 
pi.-m-vt."  I:i*  ^IJirlS  thai  which  is  tlclibc- 
I  ..i\  f.»N»- ;  1  r.lti'niii'd  no  mcetinj;  at 
\>i*'Ipit  Swan;  1  cutiTid  into  no  pledge, 
« ,Misri)i:.-n(]y  rould  violate  n(.>ne.  lint  I 
ihmI  >.i\  nil  more  upon  tlic  subject,  for  Mr. 
Prnhum's  lotfcr,  which  stands  rccoi-dcd  in 
\oui  joMinul,  must  be  ^ufHcient  to  warrant 
me.  in  tlu*  minds  of  ovory  one  who  possisses 
the  rourteous  and  manly  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, in  treating  his  remarks  with  the  most 
supreme  conteui])t. 

I  am  happy,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  apply  the 
same  reniJirks  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crisp, 
that  pfcntleinan  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
]no))er  and  argumentative  manrLcr;  but  I; 
at  the  same  time  cnnnrjt  allow  tliat  his  con-  ' 
elusions  are  correct.     ]\lr.  Crisp  nmst  re-  . 
member,  that  the  establishment  of  medical  j 
clubs  ia  intended  as  an  improvement  upon  ; 
what  is  aeknowledi^ed  a  very  bad  system. 
In  my  hist  letter  1  proved  that  the  salaries 
of  medical  officers  would  bo  increased  five 
or  six  bundled  per  cent.     In  the  course  of 
iU\n  letter  I  shall  bring  further  farf/t    to 
pf  <ive  this.     Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment 

PX  thii  crroucoui  nature  of  Mr*  Cris))'8  df  at 


objection,  and  his  reasons  for  the  same. 
Mr.  Crisp  states  that  the  poor  will  not  be 
benefited  by  these  societies,  because  '*  do 
man  for  so  small  a  sum  as  is  proposed,  ran 
furnish  proper  medicines  awl  atiendanetr  U 
this  is  the  case,  what  a  melioicholy  picture 
does  it  present  of  that  system  by  which  they 
are  attended  for  five  or  six  hundred  per 
cent  le»8:  and  yet  such  is  actually  the  fact! 
Mr.  Crisp  must  remember,  that  when  a 
man  with  a  family  of  one  or  two  children 
pays  a  yearly  contribution  of  8s.  8if.,faedoa 
so  whether  he  requires  medical  attendance 
or  not,  and  that  instead  of  paying  0 j//.  per 
week,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Mr.  Crisp,  if 
he  considers  taking  the  lowest  estimate,  that 
one  in  four  only  seriously  requires  medi- 
cal assistance  in  the  course  of  the  yetr, 
he  must  multiply  the  8«.  and  81/.  by  4, 
making  1/.  14«.  Mr/,  ns  about  the  avera^rr 
-oim  paid  at  the  end  ot  the  year  for  iw- 
dieal  attendance;  and  when  it  is  comi- 
dered,  again,  that  the  Kystem  is  inteudeii  to 
ai)i)ly  eacha-frrfy  to  the  jioor,  and  that  these 
societies  may  be  considered  as  so  many  di»- 
pensaries  which  will  afford  medical  relief  to 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  by  the  surgeon 
they  themselves  choose,  I  think  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  i>oor  at  least  vnW  he 
benefited.  If  Mr.  Crisp  will  read  the  rulei 
of  our  Society  ])ublished  in  your  journal,  he 
will  find  that  the  honorary  subscription  fund 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  midwifery,  and 
consequently  that  the  poor  will  be  perfectly 
"independent." 

SeconiUf/.  Mr.  Crisp  observes  "that  these 
societies  will  injure  the  general  practitk)- 
ner."  Now  Mr.  Crisp  may  depend  uiKm  it 
that  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  the  faidt  of 
the  gtMieral  practitioner  himself;  and  that  if 
Squire  S.  is  satisfied  with  his  medical  at- 
tendant, he  will  not  influence  his  scn^ant  in 
leaving  him,  shoidd  the  servant  himself  |»ay 
:l)y  tar  the  niost  general  system).  ]  confess 
that  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  my 
feelings  to  attend  him  as  a  memlier  of  a 
medical  club  than  to  wriny  from  him,  per- 
liaps  u  whole  year's  hard  earned  wages,  for 
a  few  w  eeks'  me«lical  attendance ;  but  these 
and  many  other  objections  might  very  easilr 
be  guarded  against,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  affect  the  principles  of  the  plan 
which  is  intended  to  improve  the  present 
system  of  parochial  attendance.  I  trufi 
that  Mr.  Crisp  will  find  his  other  objectioni 
ans-Acrcd  elsewhere.  I  am  afraid  of  tres- 
passing u])oii  yonr  journal  by  repetition,  and 
I  do  not  think  them  of  suflicient  im]ioitance 
to  go  over  categorically. 

The  next  letter  which  appears  in  your 
journal  is  from  Mr.  liedingficld  :  that  gentle- 
man has,  I  conceive,  fallen  into  error  when 
he  accuses  me  of  '*  erecting  myself  into  his 
censor."  I  did  not  accuse  him  of  ini-on- 
si.Ntcncy;  I  merely  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  name  being  oo  the  list  of  me- 
dical officen  of  tho  Stowm vkel  Sodety  u 
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Mproqf  tbftt  he  could  not  likve  indited  the   toiu  poor  will  not  be  lactilired."    Were  I 
_. Mr.  Bedinffleld  pai-   not  a  union  iurg«on  to  eleven  |iKriihM,  I 


Ele*  me  ezcxcdlngly  when  he  "  inppoiet  k  might  be  Heouaed,  however  unjuitly.  of 
ftct,"  uid  I  am  itill  more  puziled  to  ima-  winhing  to  take  away  the  practice  nf  a 
ginewhether  be  meani  to  infer  that  "ahct,"  neighbouring  turgeon  by  furmiaga  medical 
or  "  a  inppoied  fact,"  il  "wonh  a  hundred  club :  but  It  It  a  fact  worthy  of  bclug  ro- 
theoriea."  I  can  aiiure  Mr.  Beding&eld.  corded,  thnt  thoie  who  support  mcdicil 
however,  that  hii  cap  doe*  not  At  niy  beail,  clubi  are  for  the  moat  part  union  mirgi'nni, 
and  inch  beinn  the  case,  I  am  bound  in  jui-  and  among  tlioie  who  object  to  (he  nyitem 
lice  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Bcdingfield,  in  mast  viiilently,  maybe  fnimd  many  whose 
Gonientinjt  to  give  the  lyatem  '*a  trial,"  nlTcn  for  attending  the  |ioor  according  to 
kai  acted  much  more  fairly  than  tbme  by  the  prcBcnt  syiiti'ni,  liavo  in  more  than  one 
wham  it  is  indiicnminBlely  condenmeil ;  and  luiiancc  been  rujertcd. 
K  the  mediral  mc[i  unite  in  emleavouring  ^^^  tacanA  i,o8ition.  Sir,  wbi.h  you  have 
to  iiromote  ita  .no*.*,  the  rEtult  will  he  a   ^^^^  ;„  o,,po,ition  to  my  Liter  of 

better  critenon  to  be  guided  by  in  future  j^^^  27ih,  would  certainly  be  a  utroiiKODC 
calciilationi.  ■     ,  ^   i  ..        ""  '"ur  favour,  were  you  able  to  lubolitute 

HaiTngthui,  Sir,bru-fly  noti.-ed  the  letter.  ^^^„  ^  '•a,ip|„«,ed  fact"  for  tlic  cbiinerical 
which  have  'Ppeared  in  j-onr  jomi^l  con-  ^^wning  by  «hich  the  arffiment  W  «iip- 
dcmnaWiT  f"hcr  of  myaelf  01  of  the  >; ,.-  ,^,|  ,(  -^  .^^what  aingniai',  that  ul- 
tem  whirh  J  advocate,  yoi.  « ill,  1  trnut,  por-  ^^  ^,  medical  dnb*  have  l«,-n  formed  ii. 
mitme  to  make  a  few  olwervatioi..  ..|)on  different  partB  of  thu  country  for  .o..,c  vear. 
the  editorial  remark*  in  your  pcnodiLBl.  |,^,t  we  have  never  yet  heard  or  atcn 
Yoar  leader  of  the  !)lb  instant  may  be  Mr.  Surgeon  Device!  U'e  conitantly  hear 
coDveniently  diiciuted  under  two  disUncI  of  medical  iiractitiuoeri  eitlicr  openly  or 
beadai —  ici'relly    undercharging   their  neighbours, 

Flnt.  You  have  contended  that  self-in-  "'"'  '' ««"■<>'  "'«  unknown  to  the  tditor  of 
tmat  II  the  only  foundHlion  which  medical  Thk  Lancbt  that  much  of  the  reipecta- 
dnba  can  legitimat.ly  cUim  for  their  sup-  '"'")'  "J .  ■"•'  P^'es.iou  li  (""""eil,  and 
^^^  much  of  Its  utdity  neulraliird,  by  this  mode 

^icond.  You  have  endeavoured  to  prove.  "^  l"^''.™  ^ "■"'  'H.'^''  n.en  arcgencrally  held 
hv  intfxiduciiiK  me  in  a  serio-comii- accne  up,aiidjustly,  to  the  scornof  the  profeision. 
«^lh  a  fiume?.  family,  that  me-iical  cluhe  ^""  »'«^'''  '  *j"  »»'<■  »""  '''^^-  ""  '.«*' } 
will  injure  their  foun.len,  by  allowing  the  »  P™';^"'  TX,"""^  "  u'  "'"",'""' 
Intniduction  of  other  .urgeona  into  their  l"^*'!''^")'  «>tli  Mr.  Surgeon  Device,  from 
U_^-~.  „r..,„  th..  ..„^^  .,riM^,>in  iasmng  a  circular  stating  that  they  wi  I  at- 

pnrtu*  upon  the  same  pr.u<^plc.  ^^^^  ^g^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  »  „^i  ^boi-  for  one 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  argument,  ,,^f  „,  „„g  i,uurter  the  average  annuo! 
K.  acute  an  obiorver  as  the  tdiior  i.f  Ihe  ,„„,  gj  ^^  ,^g  ^jj  neighbour?  There 
LA«>TisjD.ilyaUowerttohc,mu,tUepci-    ^^  ^^j^„,  ^.^^     ,,,-,  has  not  1>eon 

Icctly  aware  of  the  obvious  tn.ih.  that  the  ^  ^^  (Ley  will  ajiply  with  equal  force 
higher  the  .alary  for  medical  attendance  („  j^^  prevention  of  the  formation  of  a 
upon  the  poor,  the  beiitr  and  the  "  ore  »#-  r^^^r'.  Medical  Club.  In  the  fint  place 
aeni  will  that  allemlance  be,  provided  ihe  j^  „,^f  [^  reniei.iberL-d  that  a.  niilical 
poor  at  the  Mine  time  have  the  [rawer  or  ^|„,„  ^^  ctablishcd  upon  w.U-digested 
chpoaing  their  me.lical  ntlendanc.  This  „,,^  ^  ,  ,„i  ^„,.,,  j„^  t,,^  ^  „ 
being  admitted,  where  is  the  j.iatice  of  ac-  „gyet,able  men  will  unite  their  intcreat  in 
euRuig  tho.e  who  ndvocale  the  system  of  confining  them  within  their  legitimate 
iMnngguidedhysclfiiiterust;  I  aio.althi.  i,^^^  In  the  second  plaw,  any  nianwho 
niooient.  in  the  receipt  ..f  100/.  per  annimi  ^^^-^^^  y,;,  prineijile  beyond  a  ceruin 
for  providing  medie  d  BtKndance  for  a  d».  ,,,^5^^  ,.„„i,i  „St  fj  ^  ^^^^^  for  himacif 
tnct  of  the  Stowmarket  Union,  compnalng  j^^  ^^,^^,,5^  j^,;,,,,,  ^^^  reprohallou  of  tiotU 
eleven  paruhc..  nnd  containing  4,Ub  in-  the  public  and  hi.  medical  brethren.  luthe 
habtUQU.  Were  I  to  advocate  a  system  third  place  1  do  not  consider  the  plan  would 
which  would  secure  to  »y«t/- on/,  for  at-  ,„cc..,..|;  it  migl.t  a.  well  he  urged,  «hy  do 
tending  the  same  distrtct  four  times  thnt  „uitbefarmersandamalltr«de».i,enapplyfor 
*um  M>  as  to  prevent  any  other  medical  a.lmi.«oi.  into  our  hospitaLi  or  diapeilaHriei? 
n«nfro>iahanngtheailendance,aiido6/.s.  „  „,!  „„  j^^  y;  (,,^^  i,  MiHineut  inde- 
isy  the  poorto  h-.verccoursc  to  n.y.elf  only,  ui,„d<,„ce  about  the  Ensliih  farmer  lo  pre- 
J  mighi  then  justly  he  a  ecu. ed  of  being  ^^„^  (^e  success  of  a  "Fuiiuer'-  Medical 
guided  by  sel;- interested  motive.;  but  it  can  i;i„b." 
never  be  for  a  momeut  applied  to  a  plan 

wbicb  leaves  the  .election  in  the  hands  0I  Having  occupied  already  a  conaiderable 
the  poor.  And  which  system  of  valunlary  space  in  your  Journal,  I  baiteii  to  answer 
selection  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  I  the  i|uc.tiotia,  aa  well  u  1  am  able  to  do  •□, 
that  the  medical  man  will  not  neglect  his  which  arc  put  to  roe  in  tiif  letder  of  Satur- 
patient,  M)d  UW  "i^alivw  of  tlte&ece»l-|4iif'iI<AtiFFi> 
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When  I  stated  that  half  of  the  poor  were 
not  legally  entitled  to  parochial  medical  re* 
lief  (which  was  my  meaning,  although  in 
the  hurry  of  transcription  the  word  paro- 
chial  was  omitted) .  it  was  founded  upon  the 
fact^  that  hy  the  provisions  of  that  Act  no 
poor  person  is  entitled  to  medical  relief,  who 
is  not  at  the  same  time  receiving  parish  re- 
lief of  money  or  flour.    Not  having  the  Act 
*  by  me  I  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  the 
clause,  but  surely  the  Editor  of  The  Lan- 
CKT  cannot  be  ignorant  that  this  is  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  that  in  many  Unions  it  is 
acted  up  to  the  letter.    Again,  the  relieving 
officer  in  the  district  in  this  neighbourhood 
will  not  allow  an  order  for  medical  relief 
under  any  circumstance  to  labourers  who 
have  none,  or  one,  or  even  two  children ! — 
and  having  stated  this,  I  contend  that  my 
observation  is  correct  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  poor  arc  Ugally  entitled  to 
parochial  medical  relief.    In  the  next  place, 
I  am  alleged  to  argue  upon  incorrect  data 
in  assuming  that  the  two  thousand  paupers 
in  my  calculation  were  actual  members  of  a 
medical  club.    Now,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
to  refer  to  my  letter  again,  you  will   find. 
Sir,  that  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son ;  in  the  Stowmarket  hundred  we  were 
allowed  no  extras  except  for  difficult  cases 
in  midwifery,  and  for  paupers  living  out  of 
the  hundred,  which  amounted  to  a  mere 
trifle  annually  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  we 
were  paid,  and  which  was  a  very  general 
rate  of  payment,  was  about  6d.  per  head 
per  annum.    I  supposed  that  if  the  same 
2000  paupers  were  members  of  a  medical 
club,  they  would  pay  a  salary  of  30?/.  10«., 
being  2.52/.  1 0«.  more  than  according  to  the 
present  system  would  be  paid  to  the  medi- 
cal officer.     I  was  guilty  of  no  deception. 
Sir,  in  this,  as  1  stated  it  as  an  assumption 
merely.    13  ut  now  for /acts.    The  Stowmar- 
ket Club  has  been  established  only  since  last 
month, — it  is  hardly  yet  known  to  exist  in 
the  parishes  to  which  it  will  extend,  conse- 
queiktly  we  caimot  yet  draw  any  fair  con- 
cliisioHH  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  married 
and  sinf^le  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
its  members  as  yet  are  82,  of  which  fiO  are 
married,   and  22    sin.qfle, — a  proportion   I 
grant  beyond  that  which  is  assumed  in  my 
letter;  but  let  iis  even   take  this  number, 
and  for   the  sake  of  argument    (though  I 
contend  it  is  not  a  fair  one)  take  it  if  you 
will  an  an  average.    The  present  members 
of  the  club,  then,  will  pay, 

Annoally. 
CO  married  members,  at  2d.  per  week  £-10  0  'o 
12  !>iii;;lv  meiiitieik,  at  111.  per  Hcck         4  13     4 

at30  15    4 

The  Club  is  intended  to  include  fourteen 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  8308 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  of  which  number,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
collect  the  proportion'i6^  this  thort  notice,! 


5538  are  paupers  ^  the  amount  paid  to  the 
medical  men  for  attendance  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  is,  including  ail  ejctras,  165/.  per 
annum.  Now  if  we  calculate  the  amount 
which  would  be  paid,  supposing  the  5538 
paupers  were  members  of  the  medical  club, 
we  must  multiply  the  60  members  by  5, 
which  in  this  case  is  beyond  the  average, 
and  wo  shall  have  60  x  5 -{-22  single  metu- 
hers  a  322.  Then  322  paupers  :  30/.  15«.4^ 
::d538  :  5167.  19«.,  the  amount  which  the 
paupers  in  the  14  parishes  would  pay,  ao* 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  the  first  six 
weeks'  admission.  Then  516/.  19f.  —  165/. 
=  351/.  19#.  being  the  increase  in  the  salary 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  club.  1  hare 
thus,  Sir,  laid  before  you  the  facts  you  have 
demanded,  in,  I  trust  you  will  acknowledge, 
a  fair  and  candid  manner.  I  have  proved 
to  you,  that  even  according  to  our  present 
members,  we  are  receiving  more  than  three 
times  the  sum  by  small  periodical  contriba* 
tions  from  the  poor  themselves,  than  we 
receive  from  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  I 
have  stated,  I  trust,  fairly  and  openly,  ny 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  1  lay  claim  to 
no  originality  in  what  I  propose;  my  great 
desire  is  to  see  the  application  of  an  esta* 
blished  principle  to  the  amelioration  of  our 
present  system  of  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse. 
A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  thst 
he  attended  a  parish  containing  800  pan- 
pers,  for  which  he  received  71.  per  annum! 
Instances  like  this  arc,  unhappily,  not  rare, 
and  yet  it  would  be  considered  degjadatioa 
if  these  800  paupers  were  to  subscribe  to- 
gether and  raise  the  salary  to  nearly  100/. 
per  annum ! 

I  have  already.  Sir,  occupied  sufficient  of 
your  journal  in  detailing  my  opinions,  la 
conclusion  I  must  again  reiterate  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  self-interested  or  impure 
motives;  I  am  influenced.  Sir,  I  trust,  by 
more  exalted  feelings :  there  is  in  the  hu< 
man  heart,  I  am  convinced,  an  inherent  de- 
sire to  eflcct  good :  let  us  in  charity  wish 
that  more  of  the  actions  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  this  principle;  and  amid  the 
storm  and  contention  of  conflicting  opinions 
that  only  shall  be  my  guide;  regardless  alike 
of  the  ridicule  or  the  malevolence  of  those 
who  substitute  these  weapon:^  in  the  place  of 
argument.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  b-  A 
groundwork  of  truth,  and  upon  that  I  will 
either  stand  or  full. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Robert  Brie. 
Stowmarket,  July  25th,  1836. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
July  Uth,  183f>. 

"ITION   or  THE  8UROION8  OF  ANDOVIR 
r  THE  CASE  OF  WM.  WOOD  BRAD8HAW. 

Awl.  WAKLEY  this  evening  presented  a 
ition  signed  by  several  surgeons  of  An- 
rer.»     He  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for 
1  on  this  occasion  to  depart  from  tlie 
lal  practice  of  handing  in  petitions  with- 
t  remark   or  explanation,  and  detail  at 
ne   length  the  grievance  of  which  the 
titioners   complained.     The    gentlemen 
lo  had  signed  the  petition  and  forwarded 
to  him  for  presentation  to  the  House, 
Te  all  of  them  members  of  the  College  of 
rgeons,  and  had,  during  many  years,  been 
^aged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession 
(he  town  of  Andover.    They  constituted 
lortion  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  College, 
lich  had  obtained  its  charter  in  the  year 
DO,  —  an    instrument    which    had    been 
mded  upon  the  18th  of  George  II.    Oy 
li  charter  it  was  decreed  that  the  College 
Mild  consist  of  a  President,  Council,  and 
mmonalty,  the  Council  being  empowered 
elect  the  President  from  their  own  body, 
d  exclude  the  Commonalty  from  taking 
f,  the  least  share,  in  the  government  of 
s  institution.    It  was  necessary  that  this 
pUmation  should  be  gi^'^i^*  otherwise  it 
ght  appear  extraordinary  that  if  the  com- 
lint  of  the  petitioners  were  well  founded, 
should  remain  unremovcd  by  the  general 
dy  of  their  own  College.    In  the  govern- 
»nt,  however,  of  that  institution,  twenty- 
e  persons  maintained  an  absolute  rule, 
d  between  six  and  seven  thousand  mem- 
rt  of  the  College  were  entirely  shut  out 
im    participating   in    its    management. 
nongst  other  duties  which   the   Council 
twenty-one  undertook  to  execute,  was 
at  of  examining  candidates  for  the  di- 
oma»  and  prescribing  the  periods  of  at- 
ndance  on  lectures  and  hospital  practice, 
liich  the  students  should  observe  before 
ey  were  to  be  deemed  eligible  to  be  ad- 
ittcd  as  candidates  for  the  examination. 
lis  point  was  one  of  importance  in  the 
esent  inquiry,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  in 
e  recollection  of  the  House.    The  candi- 
ites,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
le  Council,  were  required  to  produce,  not 
crely  tickets  of  admission  to  lectures  and 
Mpital    practice,    but    certificates    from 
flfereut  hospital  surgeons  and  lecturers,  as 
ibstantial  proofs  that  the  stipulated  attcnd- 
ice  bad  been  served.    In  the  autumn  of 
\33,  the  following  were  the  regulations 
hich  the  council  required  candidates  for 
le  diploma  to  produce  testimonials  of  hav- 
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ing  obierved,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  an  examination.  In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, they  had  better  be  read  to  the  House 
from  the  printed  paper  itself,  which  was 
issued  by  the  College : — 

"Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring 
proof: 

"  1.  Of  being  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

"  2.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in 
the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

*'  3.  Of  having  studied  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, by  attendance  on  lectuies  and  de- 
monstrations, and  by  dissections,  during 
two  anatomical  teasomt.  An  anatomical  sea- 
son is  understood  to  extend  from  October 
to  April  inclusive,  and  to  eompriae  at  lea*t  140 
lecturet  on  anatomy  and  phytiology,  occupy- 
ing not  less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on 
separate  days;  and  at  least  100  demonstra- 
tions qf  the  like  duration,  given  in  a  similar 
manner;  exclusive  of  dissections,  of  which 
distinct  certificates  are  required. 

'*  4.  Of  having  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  in 
two  distinct  period*  or  teaaont,  each  course 
to  comprise  not  leu  than  sixty  lecture*. 

"  5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  on 
midwifery,  during  iix  months ;  and  on  bo- 
tany and  materia  roedica  during  three 
months. 

"  6.  Of  having  attended  during  twelve 
months  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised 
hospital  in  London,  Dublin,  Eklinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen;  or  for  six  months 
in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and  twelve 
months  in  any  recognised  provincial  hospi* 
tal." 

Such  were  the  conditions  which,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18.33,  candidates  for  the  diploma 
were  required  to  furnish  "  proof"  of  hav- 
ing observed,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Council,  through  the  Court  of  Ex  • 
aminers,  had  always  insisted,  in  peremptory 
terms,  on  their  due  and  faithful  observance. 
For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice  prescribed  in 
the  regulations,  the  Council  many  years  ago 
enacted  the  following  by-law,  which  at  that 
time  received  the  sanction  of  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  then 
stood  and  still  stands   thus: — *  If  at  any 

*  time  after  the  admission  of  a  member  he 

*  shall  be  found  to  have  violated  any  by-law 

*  of  the  College  relating  to  candidates  for 

*  the  diploma;  or  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
*fraudf  false  statement,  or  iniposition,  in 
'  any  matter  required  by  the  College,  his 
'  admission  shall  be  wholly  null  and  void.' 
This  was  the  17th  section  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  College.  The  allegations  of  the  petition- 
ers could  now  be  clearly  understood.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  petition  it 
was  charged,  '  that  a  person  of  the  name 

*  of  William  Wood  Bradibaw  wai  prac- 
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'  tising  in  the  town  of  Andovcr,  as  a  tar- 
'  geon,  having  obtained  his  diploma  from 
'  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  fraudulent  cer- 
'  tificatctf,  which  allegations  the  ])etition- 

*  erii  were  enabled  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the 
'  House.  That  during  the  time  which  bis 
'  ccrtifitrates  testiOcd  he  was  employed  in 

*  attending  lectures  and  hotqiital  practice  in 
'  London,  he  wan,  in  reality,  engaged  as  an 

*  apprentice,  with  Dr.  Trevor  Morns',  of 
'  Chepstow,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
'  and  did  not  visit  London  for  some  years 
'  afterwards,  and  then  only  for  a  period  of  two 

*  or  thiee  months;  immediately  after  which 
'  he  returned  to  Andovcr  with  bin  diploma. 
'  That  although  hardly  credible,  yet  it  was 
'  strictly  true,  that  the  Council  of  the  said 

*  College  had  refused  to  take  any  procced- 
'  ings  in  the  case,  notwithstanding  affidavits 
'  had  been  presented  to  them  to  ])rove  that 
'  the  said  William  Wooil  Bradshnw  had  not 
'  attended  one  lecture  during  the  years  and 
'  months  mentioned  in  his  certificates  ;  that 
'  he  did  not  visit  London  for  some  years 
'  after  the  time  of  their  date,  and  then  for  two 
'  or  three  months  only.'  These  were  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petitioners,  who,  after  tiro 
years  of  jtrocrattinatiun  on  the  part  of  the 
Council^  received  from  that  body,  through 
their  secretary,  the  following  answer  to 
their  demand  for  justice :  — 

"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
"  2/th  January,  1836. 

"  Sir,  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  Council  have  investigated  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  connecled  with  the  cer- 
tificates of  ]>rofessional  education  produced 
by  Mr.  firadshaw,  at  the  time  of  bis  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  this  College. 

'*  That  they  have  also  conferred  with  and 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
this  College  thereon. 

*'  And  tliat,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts 
and  ditficulties  connected  with  the  subject, 
they  have  resolved  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
proceed  further  in  the  business.  1  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

"  Edmund  Balkour,  Secretary. 

"  To  R.  R.  Perry,  Esq.,  &c.  &c." 

Had  the  petitioners  obtained  a  more  satis- 
factory reply  from  the  Council,  they  would 
not  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  address  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  their 
ron)plaiiit.  From  the  aflidaviis  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  CoMiu-il,  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  W.  Bi'atlshaw  had  gone  to  reside  as  an 
uisistaiit  with  Mr.  H.  Perry,  of  Henbury  in 
Cilouce:«tershire,  in  June  1826,  and  there 
reniained  until  March  1829,  when  he  left 
that  place  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  an 
assistant  with  Mr.  R.  Rogers  Perry,  of 
Andover,  with  whom  he  continued  until 
Septeml)er  18:V2.  That  in  Februar}'  18:):i, 
he  commenced   practice  in  that  town  as 

«  lurgeon  on  mi  own  accowit,  that  h^ 


continued  there  until  October  in  the 
same  year,  that  be  then  vlaited  London, 
and  in  December.  183.3,  being  a  period  of 
less  than  three  entire  months  from  the  time 
of  his  departure,  returned  to  Andover  with 
the  di]>loma  of  the  College  of  SurReous. 
Such  were  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary 
case,  and  the  ])etitioners  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  evincing  any  neglect  in  bringiof 
the  circumstance  under  the  notice  of  the 
Council,  because  they  addressed  the  Coua- 
cil  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  accused  party  to  Andover.  In- 
deed, the  first  letter  of  the  Secretary'  of  the 
College  was  dated  the  8th  of  January  1831, 
and  in  the  commencement  the  following  re- 
markable passage  was  to  be  found:— 'I 
'  have  now,  by  direction  of  the  president,  to 
'  acquaint  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
'  Titb  instant,  that  Mr.  Bradshaw* /irior /§ 
'  the  year  1828,  had  coMpteted  the  course  of 

*  professional    education    required    by  tbe 

*  then  existing  regulations  on  that  tnqect' 
Although  the  petitioners  thus  learn  authwi- 
tativeiy,  from  the  College,  that  the  testimo- 
nials of  Mr.  Bradshaw  proved, /irtmsr/uii^ 
that  his  professional  education  waa   com- 
pleted prior  to  the  year  1828,  yet  the  all- 
davit  of  Mr.  Rogers  Perry,  of  Henbniy,  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  fiom  June  1826  to 
March  1829,  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  not  beet 
absent   from    his    (Mr.  R.  P.*s)   resideooe 
during  a  single  week  at  any  one  time  in- 
cluded between  those  months  or  years; and 
in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Perr}'  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  the  College — as  the  College  had 
stated  that    the  affidavit    did    not  go  6r 
enough — it  was  declared  by  Mr.  P.  to  be 
in  his  power,  with  equal  truth,  to  Tnakcoath 
of  the  fact  that  the  accused  party  did  not| 
either  in  the  years  1826  or  1827,  leave  the 
house  of  the  deponent  for  more  than  a  dsf 
at  any  one  period,  and  then  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  leaving  it  for  forty -eight  houn 
was  in  the  yearl82<J,  immediately  before  he 
finally  quitted  Henbury  for  Andover.  Again, 
it  was  proved  by  the  affidavits,  as  be  [Mr. 
Wakley)  was  informed  by  the  pctitionen, 
that    Mr.   Bradshaw's    apprenticeship  did 
not  expire  until  Lady  Day  1827,  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  three  quarters  of  a  year  with 
Mr.  Perry  of  Henbury,  before  the   period 
of  liis  apprenticeship  had  concluded.  'When, 
then,  did  Mr.  Bradshaw  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  College?     It  appeared 
obvious  that  the  complaint  of  the  petition- 
ers  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  councU 
had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  duQT 
in  not  taking  the  necessary  bteps  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  those  members  of  the 
College  who  had  endeavoured,  honourably 
and  faithfully,  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
])eriods  of  attendance  which  had  been  de- 
fined in  the  regulations  published  by  the 
Council.    In  neglecting  tho  complaint  of 
the   petitioners  the   Council  had  violated 
tl)e  dghteentb  by-lftw,  wblcbi  M  appearedi 
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Dessly  asiured  the  members '  that  the 
ge  woald,  at  all  times,  protect  and 
d  every  member  who  might  be  dis- 
d  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
gbts,  privile^ces,  exemptions,  and  un- 
ties, acquired  by  him  as  a  member 
of! '  The  petitioners,  therefore,  who 
ill  of  them  members  of  the  College, 
well-grounded  right  to  complain  of 
id  act  of  the  Council  on  that  occasion, 
^•laws  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  books 

institution  as  matter  of  form,  and 
lOt  to  be  rendered  available  for  up- 
;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
malty.  When  this  petition  was  re- 
,  it  was  forwarded  by  him  (Mr.  W.) 
:  College,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
il.  and  the  honourable  and  learned 
er  opposite  (Sir  F.  Pollock),  whose 
•n  on  the  subject  was  taken  profession - 
f  the  Council  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 

from  Andover,  would  probably  en- 
ir  on  this  occasion  to  justify  the  con- 
f  the  Council  in  neglecting  the  appeal 
^  petitioners.  Mr.  Uradshaw  had 
f,  also,  had  dne  notice  from  him  (Mr. 

the  presentation  of  the  ]>ctition,  and 
of  the  parties  who  were  implicated 
allege  that  they  had  been  taken  by 
se,  or  that  they  had  not  had  ample 
unity  of  refuting  in  that  House  the 
;ions  of  the  petitioners.     If  complaints 

description  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
ded,  the  commonalty  of  the  College 

fall  into  utter  disrepute,  and  the 
of  the  regulations  which  were  pub- 
by  the  Council  for  determining  the 
ta  of  the  students,  would  operate 
r  as  instruments  of  extortion  against 
ndidates  for  the  diploma.  That  the 
I  out  of  which  these  regulations  arose 

bad  one,  could  not  be  denied,  and 
ie  examination  of  the  candidate  ought 
nade  and  received  as  a  full  acknow- 
ent  of  his  competency  to  engage  in 
duous  duties  of  liis  profession.  But 
titioners  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
that  if  these  regulations  were  in  ex- 
B,  compliance  with  them  should  be 
:ed,— not  partially,  but  against  all  the 
lates  for  the  diploma,  — that  the  sys- 
if  government  and  the  regulations 
1  be  founded  and  executed  on  strict 
pies  of  impartiality.  Besides,  the  pc- 
'rs  had  in  this  cp.se  sufficient  reason 
lieving  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  under- 
110  examination  at  all  before  the  Col- 
because  if  the  system  admitted  of 
&king  it  appear  that  he  had  attended 
ei  and  hospital  practice  in  London 
J  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  with- 
is  having  been  in  the  metropolis  at 
ring  that  period,  it  was  natural  for 
3titioncr8  to  believe  that  some  other 
was  examined  at  the  College  in  the 

of  •*  Bradshaw,"  and  that  he  never 
;ted  bimself,  personBlly,  before  tie 


Court  of  Exsminen.  The  case,  therefore, 
was  one  that  demanded  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry.  By  whom  were  the  certiflcatea 
signed  ?  Who  were  the  lecturers  whose  sig- 
natures, thus  imposed  on  the  College,  in- 
sulted the  commonalty,  and  defrauded  the 
public'  Who  were  the  hospital  surgeons 
that  testified  to  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw on  the  surgical  practice  of  a  London 
hospital  during  twelve  months  ?  That  the 
Council  of  the  College  were  fully  conversant 
with  the  fraud  whicli  had  been  practised, 
was  rendered  quite  clear  from  the  following 
paragraph  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  quote 
from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
secretary  of  tlie  College,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  to  Mr.  Perry  of  Andover,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  18.3-4  :—*  The  Court  are  sorry  to  per- 

*  ceive,  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Perry  of 
'  Henbury,  that  the  certificate  purporting 
'  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  cannot 

*  be  correct,  and  they  will  take  further  steps 
'  on  this  subject.'  What  were  the  '  steps' 
which  the  Council  took,  even  after  this  ad* 
mission  of  the  fraud  ?  Why,  they  cited  Mr. 
Bradshaw  to  appear,  and  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  petitioners.  Their  citatioa 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  then  the 
Council  coolly  informed  the  petitioners 
that, '  from  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the 
afl^air,*  they  could  take  no  further  proceed  • 
ings  respecting  it.  Still  it  must  appear  to 
every  impartial  person  who  was  anxious 
that  the  utility  and  the  respectability  of  the 
profession  should  be  maintained,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enter  into  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  investigation  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  complaint. 
It  had  been  alleged  by  the  Council,  that, 
even  if  the  fraud  was  proved,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  erase  the  name  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw from  the  list  of  members.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  existence  of  the  1  Tth 
by-law  of  the  College,  which  he  (Mr.  W.) 
had  already  quoted,  would  have  precluded 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  Council 
from  oflfering  so  shallow  an  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  that  body.  If  the  College  had 
not  the  power  to  dismiss,  why  were  the  by- 
laws authorizing  dismissal  continued  upon 
the  books .'  But  the  right  of  corporations 
to  expel  was  acknowledged  and  undoubted. 
The  decision  of  the  court,  pronounced 
through  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  King  v. 
Richardton  (Burrow's  Reports,  vol.  I,  page 
i>.39),  confirmed  the  existence  of  this  power 
beyond  the  possihility  of  dispute:  — *  In 
'  Bruce's  case,  the  court  says,  "  The  mo- 

*  dern  opinion  has  been,  that  a  power  of 

*  amotion  is  incident  to   the  corporation.*' 

*  We  all  think  that  this  modern  opinion  it 

*  right.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  order 
'  and  government  of  corporate  bodies  that 

*  there  should  be  such  a  power,  as  much  as 

*  the  power  to  make  hy-Iaws.  Lord  Coke 
'  says,  *'  There  is  a  tacit  condition  annexed 
'  to  the  franchise,  which,  if  he  breaks,  he 
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*  may  be  diifranchised.**  But  where  the 
'  offence  is  merely  against  hia  duty  as  a 
'  corporator,  he  can  only  be  tried  for  it  by 
'  the  corporation.  Unless  the  power  be  in- 
'  cident,  franchises  or  offices  might  be  for- 
'  feited  for  offences,  and  yet  there  would  be 
'  no  means  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 
'  Suppose  a  by-law  made  "  to  give  i>ower 
'  of  amotion  for  jtut  catue ;"  such  by-law 
'  would  be  good.  If  so,  a  corporation,  by 
'  virtue  of  an  incident  power,  may  raise  to 
'  tkenuehet  authority  to  remove  for  Just 
'  eaueCf  though  power  to  do  so  was  not  ex- 
'  pressly  given  by  charter  or  prescription.' 
Nothing  could  be  clearer,  then,  than  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  enforce  their  own 
by-laws,  and  dismiss  any  member  of  the 
College  who  might  have  obtained  his  di- 
ploma by  means  of  testimonials  which  had 
been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  by  means  of 
any  other  false  statement  or  dishonest  prac- 
tice. In  what  manner  the  Council  would 
justify  their  neglect  in  the  instance  before 
the  House,  remained  to  be  seen;  but  it 
required  very  strong  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  petitioners  had  not  established  a  full 
claim  to  redress,  and  also  that  they  had  not 
discharged  a  most  important  public  duty  in 
bringing  their  grievances  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  legislature. 

Sir  F.  POLLOCK  trusted  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  statements 
i:i  reply  to  the  complaints  and  allegations  of 
the  petitioners.  Ho  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  case,  as  he  had  been  consulted 
upon  it  professionally,  and  he  was  anxioub 
that  the  petition  should  receive  the  niost 
deliberate  attention.  He  felt  bound  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  honourable  Member  for 
Finsbur}'  was  not  quite  correct  in  stating 
the  law  of  the  case.  He  was  right,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
Council  to  declare  the  admission  of  the  can- 
didate, after  fraud  had  been  proved,  to  be 
altogether  null  and  void.  But  the  question 
first  to  be  determined  was  this,  Had  the 
petitioners  furnished  the  Council  with  suf- 
ficient proof  to  warrant  them  in  erasing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  from  the  libt  of 
members  ?  It  was  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  altogether  insufiicient  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
most  unsafe,  if  not  unjust,  for  the  Council 
to  hazard  any  such  proceeding.  It  was  stated 
by  the  petitionei*s,  that  the  College  had  not 
adopted  any  proceedings  relative  to  their 
complaint.  This  was  incorrect;  nothing, 
in  fact,  could  be  more  erroneous  than  such 
a  statement,  as  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
disclose  would  sufficiently  prove.  If  Mr. 
Bradshaw  did  not  appear  before  the  Coun- 
cil when  he  was  summoned,  that  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  College.   They  had  no  power 

fenforce  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  Bradbhaw 
an  undoubted  right  to  neglect  or  com))ly 
with  the  request,  as  he  might  think  proper. 


In  requiring  him,  however,  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  the  Council  had  discharged  their 
duty  in  that  respect.  When  the  petitioners 
sent  a  statement  of  the  cumplunt  to  the 
College,  he  (Sir  F.  P.)  was  consulted  on  the 
subject,  and  he  advised  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  requested  to  furnish  affidavits  of 
those  facts  bearing  on  the  case  which  were 
within  their  cognizance.  Subsequently, 
those  documents  were  forwarded  to  the 
College,  and  afterwards  laid  before  him,  in 
order  that  his  opinion  thereon  might  be 
taken.  He  then  went  through  the  case  moit 
deliberately,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  he  was  firmly,  conscientiously, 
and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  College 
could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  ows 
security,  and  to  the  right  of  the  subject, 
expel  Mr.  Bradshaw  upon  the  evidence 
which  had  been  tendered  by  the  complain- 
ants. He  (Sir  F.  P.)  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  giving  that  opinion, 
and  if  the  conduct  of  any  person  was  blame- 
able,  it  was  to  him  that  the  censure  should 
apply,  and  not  to  the  Council,  for  that  re- 
spectable body  of  gentlemen  had  acted  en- 
tirely upon  the  advice  which  he  had  deli- 
berately given  as  the  professed  adviser  of 
the  College.  In  short,  such  was  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
it  would  he  highly  improper  to  take  any 
other  proceedings  in  the  business  than  thoM 
which  had  boon  adopted  by  the  CounciL 
The  House  would  remark,  that  it  had  not 
once  been  asserted  by  the  petitioners  thatMr. 
Bradshaw  was  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  complaint  arose  more  out  of  hii 
success  as  a  practitioner,  than  in  consequence 
of  any  fraud  committed  in  obtaining  bis 
diploma.  He  feared,  in  fact,  that  profes- 
sional jealousy,  or  rivalry,  had  no  small 
share  in  originating  and  giving  colour  to 
the  statemcutsof  the  complainants.  What 
were  the  fiicts  of  the  case  ?  The  gentleman 
applied  to  the  College  to  be  examined.  The 
usual  testimonials  were  demanded  by  the 
proper  authorities.  The  ceitificates  from 
the  regular  teachers  were  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  and  bore,  in  the  signa- 
tures attached  to  thcni,  all  the  characters 
of  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Upon 
these  testimonials  the  candidate  was  admit- 
ted, and  after  going  through  the  usual  ex- 
amination, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Court,  he  was  granted  a  diploma  to  prac- 
tise surgery.  In  the  whole  of  this  proceed- 
ing there  was  nothing  irregular  on  the  part 
of  the  Council,  and  no  circumstance  had 
arisen  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  slightest 
irregularity  had  occurred.  Even  now,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  pretended  that  the  trsti- 
munials  were  forged  documents,  but  only 
that  the  parties  signing  the^i  had  testified 
to  an  attendance  wliich  had  not  been  served 
by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  The  evidence  in  nega- 
tion of  the  fact  wasi  however,  in  point  of 
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law,  as  evidence,^iaihfflcient  to  lustain  the 
ground  whidr  Ific  petitioncni  had  aiiumed. 
No  doulit  existed  of  the  certificates  heing 
genuine  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Brad- 
sbaw  returned  to  Andover,  a  letter  was  re* 
ceived  by  the  Council,  in  which  it  was 
alleged,  that  a  i»ersou  who  had  just  come  to 
that  town  with  the  diploma,  had  received  it 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  College,  he  was  not  properly  (quali- 
fied. Then  it  was  that  he  (Sir  F.  P.)  was 
consulted,  and,  subsequently,  tho&e  other 
steps  were  taken  which  he  had  explained 
to  the  House.  After  the  fulluvt  inquiry,  he 
was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  Council  could 
not,  safely,  or  with  propriety,  expel  him, 
and  that  opinion  he  had  unhesitatingly 
communicated  to  the  College.  From  the 
affiilaviis  of  the  petitioners,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Bradshaw  might  not 
have  attended  the  lectures  and  hospital 
practice  during  considerable  tuccetthe  pc- 


conceal  in  the  case,  and  having  learned 
from  the  Council  that  the  petition  was  to 
be  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  he  had  freely  communicated  with  that 
gentleman  on  the  subject,  and  had  shown 
him  the  opinion  at  length  which  he  had 
given  to  the  College  professionally,  when 
he  was  consulted  after  the  presentation  of 
the  affidavits  by  the  petitioners.  He  must 
again  say  that  the  College  had  acted 
throughout  on  his  opinion,  as  a  Hwyer,  and 
he  alone  was  responsible  for  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  all  that  had  been  omitted. 
The  College,  in  his  opinion,  had  taken  every 
step  which  a  sense  of  justice,  or  of  public 
duty,  could  require.  The  evidence  for  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  might  confidently 
state  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  justice  to 
allege  that  any  man  was  to  be  put  on  his 
trial  in  this  country,  upon  suspicion — upon 


««iiu..,  w..-v,5.^..o«.*,v..^«o,  «.w«....^*^«..^  ,jj3  speech.  The  hon.  G 
to  the  attendance  of  sturlciits,  was  not,  and  ,„o,^  distinguished  lawyer 
could   not.  always  be  observed.     Nowthc|i,^,m  under  the   Crown  tl 


riods  within  the  dates  which  professed  to !  a  charge  against  him  which  only  amounted 
include  the  commencement  and  tennina-  ■.  to  mere  ntspieion. 

tion  of  the  period  of  his  attendance  on  j  jyj^.  WAKLEY  was  never  more  surprised 
thein  m  the  College ;  and  it  was  well  known  ■>  ^^an  on  hearing  the  remark  with  which  the 
by  the  Councd,  and  not  less  so  by  the  pro-  ^on.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  concluded 
fession,  that  great  strictness,  with  reference  ^is  speech.     The  hon.  Gentlenan  was  a 

and  had  lately 

_,     .       -  -     .  .  .  .  .   ;..^.-  — «   ^. the  high  office  of 

affidavit  of  one  of  the  petitioners,  with  I  attorney-general,  and  yet  he  believed  that 
whom  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  redded  in  182(» ,  ,^  never  would  be  said  by  the  British  House 
and  182/,  stated  that  Mr.  B.  was  not  absent ;  ^f  Commons  that  a  man  should  be  tried  on 

an  accusation  ai^uinst  him  which  only 
amounted  to  su:ipicion  !  Why,  was  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  law  regarded  every  man  as 
being  tried  on  mere  tuspicion,  and  that  no 
man  was  considered  to  be  guilty  until  he 
had  l>een  tried  ? 

Sir  F.  POLLOCK.— There  is  the  inter- 
vention of  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  WAKLEY.  —  True ;  the  proceeding 
before  that  body  confirms  my  view  of  the 
case.  The  accused  party,  be  it  remcm^ 
bercd.  is  not  heard  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  inquiry,  conducted  wholly  ex  parte, 
only  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  enough  of 
suspicion  to  put  the  accused  individual  upon 
his  trial  before  a  jury  in  open  court.  With 
regard  to  the  case  before  the  House,  it  was 
evident  that  the  petitioners  had  made  out  as 
strong  a  case  of  tutpicion  against  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw as  it  was  possible  to  publish;  but 
other  parties  were  implicated,  and  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  If 
the  testimonials  bad  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, it  might  readily  be  conjectured  that 
they  had  been  fraudulently  {{ranteM.  and  it 
did  so  happen  that  the  testimonial  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  practice  of  a  London 
hospital,  was  actually  signed  by  some  of 
the  members  of  that  very  Council  to  whom 
the  petitioners  had  applied  for  redress.  He 
would  not,  however,  prolong  the  discussion. 
In  framing  new  laws  for  the  government  of 
our  medieed  iMtitutloiit  the  House  wm  in 


for  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  at  any 
m«  time,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
frequency  with  which  absences  occurred. 
Would  a  jury  convict  upon  such  evidence  } 
In  his  opinion,  decidedly  not.  If.  therefore, 
the  College  had  expelled  Mr.  Bradshaw 
Qpon  the  evidence  which  hod  been  forwarded 
by  the  petitioners,  he  might  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  mandamus  calling  upon  the  Council  to 
show  by  what  right  they  had  struck  his 
same  from  the  lisc  of  members.  In  that 
case  the  CoUege  would  have  had  to  prove 
that  the  certificates  were  not  genuine,  or 
that  they  had  been  obtained  fraudulently, 
wben»  upon  such  evidence  as  was  furnished 
in  the  affidavits  in  question,  no  lawyer 
conld  be  found  fairly  to  anticipate  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
CoUege.  That  was  his  firm  and  decided 
opinion.  Had  the  College  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  before  the  admission 
of  the  party  as  a  member,  it  might  have 
been  neccuary  to  institute  an  inquiry  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  but  having  been  examined, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a 
member,  having  obtained  the  diploma  after 
an  examination,  it  would  bo  most  unbecom- 
ing, and  most  injurious  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  deiirive  Mr.  Bradshaw  of  his 
tight,  without  iiaving  received  the  clearest 
possible  proof  that  his  admission  had  been 
accompUfhed  by  fraud.    He  had  nothing  to 
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poflsettion  of  sufBcient  material!  for  pre- 
venting for  the  future  abuse*  of  a  limilar 
description,  but  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  obvious  that  the  petitioners 
could  not  obtain  jusiice  without  submitting 
their  complaint  to  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  a  jury. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Waklbt  the  peti- 
tion was  then  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the 
table. 


THE   LANCET. 


PATE  OF  THE 

The  title  of  the  AssocittMl 
to  us  to  be  extremely  oljectioMfelfi^^Btfiiig 
its  want  of  classical  nicety,  Itfliutii,  Aid 
distinctness,  it  conveyed  an  irralloiial  as 
well  as  an  illogical  inference.  First,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  England  is  not  a 
country  of  "  provinces  ;*'  and,  seoondly,  tbs 
adjective  drawn  from  the  generic  term  aedii- 
ciae,  ought  not  to  be  coupled  with  another 
adjective  which  indicates  that  a  distinctiim 
can  be  made  in  those  sources  of  informatioa 
whence  medical  practitioners  derive  a  well- 
founded  knowledge  of  their  profession.  Tl» 
difereneet  qf  title  have  operated  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  pro* 
fession  in  tliis  country.  When,  therefore, 
the  new  Association  was  established,  we  n- 
pressed  our  astonishment  and  regret  that  s 
society  of  so  extensive  a  range  of  operatkHi, 
founded  in  the  nineteenth  century,  shooU 
denote  by  its  title  that  practitioners  in  me- 
dicine could  be  divided  into  <*  medical  **  ani 
"surgical"  classes.  The  imperfect  goven- 
ment  of  our  colleget,  and  many  of  our  con- 
ventional arrangements,  encouraged,  it  is 
true,  the  founders  of  the  institution  in  fill- 
ing into  this  error  of  designation  at  tbs 
time  it  was  committed.  Still,  the  inacca- 
racy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  attainments  of 
its  authors,  was  almost  inexcusable.  It  was 
a  radical,  a  fundamental,  as  well  as  a  philo- 
logical mistake.  Sincerely  do  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Hastinos  to 
amalgamate  into  one  association  the  great 
majority  of  English  medical  practitioners,^ 


Jj)ndon^  Saturday,  July '60,  1836. 

In  another  part  of  our  journal  will  be 
found  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
*'Paovi.NciAL  Medical  and  Surgical 
AaaociATioN,"  which  has  just  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Manchester.  The  preced- 
ing celebration  of  the  society  took  place  at 
Oxfonl,  in  the  last  year,  and  the  two  occa- 
sions have  exhibited  a  strilcing  contrast  with 
respect  to  the  numbers  who  were  present. 

Elamestly  have  we  desired  that  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  this  empire  should  be 
united  in  one  firm  bond  of  attachment  for 
their  common  benefit,  and  for  the  public 
advancement.  We  hailed,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Proviricial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  "  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time 
we  expressed  our  opinions  of  its  probable 
success,  doubtingly,  — stated  our  apprehen- 
sions of  the  appropriateness  of  the  designa- 
tion which  was  given  to  the  Association, — 
and  remarked  that  we  were  led  to  fear  that  whatever  might  be  their  designation  or  their 
the  constitution  of  the  society  in  theory, 
however  agreeable  it  might  prove  on  pe- 
rusal, would  not  work  effectively  in  prac- 
tice, and  satisfy  those  expectations  and  de- 
mands which  had  so  long  existed,  and  been 
proclaimed  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  proposed  migratory  visits  of 
the  Association  held  out  to  the  minds  of 
many  enthusiastic  individuals  a  prospect  of 
success,  which,  we  apprehend,  will  never  be 
sustained  by  any  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  imagination  of   energetic  speculators. 


titles,— in  the  walks  of  professional  and 
social  life.  But  he  ought  to  have  borne  ia 
mind  that  those  'gentlemen  who  practise 
as  pharmacopolists,  as  surgeons,  as  general 
practitioners,  as  accoucheurs,  have  been 
stigmatized  by  the  Councils  and  censoit  of 
the  Collfget, — by  the  foul  offsprings  of  ne- 
potism in  our  hospitals,— as  belonging  to 
a  *<  SUBORDINATE"  class  of  practitio- 
ners. The  College  of  Physiciyis  has  stigma- 
tized the  great  body  of  English  medical 
praclitioners,  by  inflicting  upon  them  the 
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tan  of  ncLiniON  from  that  inititiitian,  and 
te  Intoleruit  and  imbedle  CoUege  of  Sur- 
feonit  in  tti  conodt  and  ferodtsr,  haa  pro- 
eieded  one  itep  farther,  and  declared  that 
fte  surgeon  viho  combinei,  mott  niefnUy 
ior  the  pnblkv"-^  hia  own  character,  all 
the  CMential  dntiei  of  parties  who  auda- 
doudy  arrogate  to  themselves  peculiar  titles 
Sid  attainments,— every  such  surgeon  has 
shsohitdy  been  denounced  to  the  world,  by 
the  goreraing  Council  of  Mm  own  imtitU' 
te,  as  belonging  to  too  low  a  gradb  to 
idmlt  of  being  associated  with  them  in  the 
gOTcmment  of  a  medical  college !  In  hct, 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
have  Uboored  hard  to  insult  and  degrade 
fte  vast  minority  of  English  medical  prac- 
lilioneri,  and  yet  the  Council  or  Managing 
CsBmittee  of  a  ^body  styled  the  "  Provin- 
dd  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,"  was 
gBiky  of  the  superlative  meanness  of  taint- 
ing their  after-dinner  cups,  by  tooiting  those 
fidoas^  those  insolent,  those  insulting  in- 
wtiitions! 

Does  this  association,  then,  embody  the 
ffhirrT  and  feelings  of  the  enormous  ma- 
jority of  medical  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
tij?  It  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary, 
ttf  inating  frivolities,  the  long  series  of 
Maaslesa  toasts,  will  be  heard  of  and  read 
Ij  that  minority  with  feelings  of  disgust. 

It  win  be  observed,  that  the  members 
who  attended  at  Manchester  scarcely 
inted  to  a  moiety  of  the  number  who 
ifaled  at  Oxford  last  year.  The  death 
of  the  institution  seems  to  be  on- 
orer  its  portals,— its  fate  to  bo  sealed 
Used.  Who  can  regret  either  the  de- 
or  the  doom?  We  rejoice  that  men 
vbo  oooild  thus  commit  themselves, — who 
oonld  ofaMiTe  snch  misconduct,-»who  could 
pnrtffff  *■  in  the  scene, — without  condemn- 
Ing  gadt  imtional  proceedings,  iur  le  ehamptf 
— withont  expressing  their  indignation  when 
te  whole  body  of  the  profession  was  thus 
htrl**^  and  ii^vrod, — we  rejoice  that  snch 
■ca  have  tiieir  otjects  and  opinions  laid 
ao  €Kty  la  tfadr  career  to  the  acm  tiny 
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and  tlie  reprehenaion  of  their  profeitional 
brethren.  That)  the  assembly  comprised 
many  most  estimable  and  respectaUe  gen- 
tlemen, we  dieerfiilly  acknowledge,  but  that 
they  acted  with  becoming  intelligence  and 
spirit  on  the  occasion,  we  nnhesitatingiy  and 
unequivocally  deny.  The  importance  of 
the  object  to  be  attained,  as  well  as  the 
nesessity  for  repudiating  the  mean  and  un- 
worthy fselings  which  were  implied  by  some 
of  the  toasts,  demanded  a  display  of  energy 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  convivialiBts. 
The  character  of  the  profession  was  involved 
in  the  proceedings,  and  was  it  becoming 
that  it  should  be  communicated,  with- 
out remonstrance  from  any  party,  to  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  English  public^ 
that  an  association  compounded,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, of  practitioners  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  general 
body  of  the  profession,  had  bestowed  their 
aflter-dinner  honours  upon  institutions  the 
conduct  of  which,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  had  been  the  constant  subject  of  bitter 
reproach  and  animadversion  ?  If  the  Col- 
leges, governed  as  they  arc  in  every  in- 
stance by  self-elected  bodies,  are  fit  objects 
for  toasting  and  laudation,— arc  fit  objects 
to  receive  homage  from  the  great  body  of 
English  sui^ons,  what,  we  would  ask,  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  "  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,"  relative  to  the 
important  cause  of  medical  reform  ?  That 
reform  must  sweep  away  those  Colleges, 
and  erect  in  their  stead  a  National 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  which  there  shall  be 
uniformity  of  title  for  the  members  of  the 
institution,  and  for  whom  also  there  shall 
be  uniformity  of  rights  and  immunities,  or 
nothing  will  be  accomplished  towards 
effecting  that  important  improvement  in 
medical  government  which  every  man 
knows  to  be  so  desirable,  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  and  estimate  the 
anomalies  of  the  existing  system,  and  the 
number  of  abuses  which  it  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate.  Instead,  then,  of  this 
heterogeneous    **  Provincial  MedicaT  and 
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Bargtoal  AMoelalloB,*'  wUok  It  ilmdy^ 
to  tiMgdiMMBilim  of  the  raboidliiAtflt— held 
!■  the  geatle  leedlag  etrlngt  of  dootort  end 
ptree  fttr  it  It  Doctor  B.  JohBHtooe  who 
ptiildee  «t  Wofoeeter,  Doetor  Ceirlok  who 
pinidee  M  Brietol,  Doetor  J.  Jehiateoe 
who  neeMee  9X  Birmiafhue,  Doelor  Kfcid 
who  yreeidee  oi;Oxlbrd»  mkI  Doetor  Holne 
who  yneidee  ol  Mewiheiter  lot  there 
Minieiotorthiiftdlwo»  the  ottohUehMot 
of  0  Irtrtih  Midleel  AemrteHiHi, 
pewiiod  of  eoh  or  coooty 
tewMjAMiol  4ho  whole  of  EMj^oMd 
omi  of  the  dlioofoieo  or  vifreteiT  vleite 
lo  fteoi  whkh  c«A  hATe  hot  fi»w  colkterol 
to  iloHwe  loiiHiilhi  of  the 
tlhft  jfjiijifct  iiiUhni  of  the 
r^ftlt  tf  Vf  htW  hmthIIj  io  the 
of  lh»  f^^ho>  At  the  reeost 
ll»  mimkm  hfti  eoMt  dift- 
«idlt^  lie  oifoMhof  o  i^hioe  of  ■wethigfar 
ll»MiU|oor;oMAoiloiCiii  oi4er  l»  emit 
ll»«HMMHMr^  o  ii^etit?  of  the  eooici 
CholHdhHift  w«»  thi»  piMe  iiii4oo* 


the  raloitr  of  another  little  pug  in  pe 
lag  a  certain  oflfee  on  the  body  of  a 
lion,  Tontured  to  snarl  at  the  roar  of  a 
one.  The  fate  of  the  little  beast  m 
co^jectored. 


^i»Le»lfci^>tll^!»t>  wh«tkl*w 


*o 


1«lO»^aw^*«Rk  ei«  o^  asMoihle,  as  so  oiaaj 
»^<<»»  mti  h«tp  to  HMfce  op  the  show. 
^«4^%  «iijlh  «htt  dMifostia^  foolery  f  We  are 
«tff4  Wf  A>    The  piolessioo  is  naaseated  by 
HI,    ^jhich  p^roceedings,  and  such  an  institu- 
MiM^  ar*  altogether  beneath  the  importance, 
Ihe  ooaibers,  the  rank,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  hoik  of  English  medical  practitioners. 
llMtead  of  a  Prmfmciai  we  must  have  a 
AViKtMl  Medical  Association,  in  which  the 
doctors  would  naturally  occupy  a  less  im- 
posing and  overbearing  position  than  the 
one  they  are  wont  to  assume. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  notice  taken 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Cross,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Norwich  HospUaly  of  the  British  weekly 
medical  periodicals.  The  stupid  imperti- 
nence of  this  puny  personage,  reminds  us 
of  the  littlo  pug  dog|  which,  haying  admired 


The  report  of  the  Committee  whic 
appointed  last  year  at  Oxford,  to  i 
Into  the  abuses  of  the  medical  contnu 
tea  la  the  new  Unions,  was  read  at  tht 
Chester  meeting,  by  Mr.  Rumsey  of  Ch< 
Judging  from  the  notice  which  haf 
taken  of  the  document  by  our  reporti 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  % 
of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  ai 
are  glad  to  ind  that  it  is  to  be  printet 
fom  separate  from  the  body  of  the  <^ 
sactkns***  for  immediate  distribution. 

Lord  JoB!«  Rrstsux,  with  characu 
manliness  of  character,  has  promises 
he  will  not  oppoee  the  following  m 
wlukh  stands  on  the  Order  Book  c 
Ho«seofCoBUMias:~ 

*  Mr.  Wjull£y.  To  mot  e  that  a  Select 
*^  miltee  be  appointed,  to  enquire  inl 
and  e#Kts  of  the  measures  y 
■eea  fcvvithed  in  the  Vnioa 
^  Parishes  of  E^^iaai  aoxi  Wales,  foi 
^  plying  medical  tfonu^uce  and  med 
''  to  all  sick  perMu  who  may  be,  or 
"  have  bffn,  entitlof  tii  receive  pare 
"  relief  under  the  eisicn^  or  any  f« 
"Poor  Laws."    [£«%  i«t  5«woji.] 

The  members  of  the  rr^Msion.  then 
should  instantly  commencv  collecting 
arranging  the  evidence  whkh  it  may  b 
sential  to  produce  before  Parliament. 


From  the  moment  that  Dr.  Jv^xes  Qi 
in  an  unlucky  hour  for  the  institution 
cated  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  "  In 
sity  of  London,"  a  series  of  intrigues 
been  in  motion,  in  order  to  procure  the 
pointment  of  his  successor.  Various 
conflicting  are  the  statements  which  we  1 
received  on  the  subject;  but  we  regre 
fay  that  nearly  the  wiu^  of  them  con 
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the  names  of  lome  of  the  profeMon  with 
these  underhand  and  extremely  reprehensi- 
ble practices.  Intrigne,  howerer,  is  one  of 
the  natural  results  of  the  odious  system  of 
secret  election  in  making  these  appointments. 
Moreover,  intrigue  and  inappropriateness  of 
selection  must  be  the  ineritable  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  professors  them- 
lelres  to  exercise,  as  a  body,  any  influence 
over  the  appointment  of  their  colleagues. 
The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  interfering  in  these  elections.  If 
the  professois  are  to  be  the  judges,  what  is 
the  practice  tiiey  sanction,  if  it  be  not  that  of 
a  self-perpetuating  system  of  choosing  their 
colleagnes  ?  Now  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
unreflecting  persons,  that  professors  are  good 
judges  on  these  occasions ;  whereas,  in  point 
of  fkct,  individuals  more  unfitting  for  decid- 
ing cerrecfly  and  impartially  cannot  be  found. 
The  professors  are  men.  Each  tries  in  his 
vocation,  and  often  most  laudably,  but  some- 
tisMS  by  mean  manoeuvres,  to  outstrip  his 
eidkagnes  in  popularity.  The  duties  which 
they  have  to  discharge  bring  them  frequently 
into  oflScial  contact.  Hence  arise  bicker- 
faigs,  petty  squabblings,  and,  not  unfre- 
qneotly,  serious  personal  contentions.  At 
length,  feelings  of  animosity  become  esta- 
bUslied.  Each  man  has  his  little  party,  or 
his  advocates,  and,  ultimately,  the  result  of 
every  question  is  decided,  not  upon  its 
■eritSy  but  from  the  feelings  which  are  en- 
Intained  towards  its  supporters.  Besides 
the  professors  can  have  no  design  to  be 
fdqMsd  ta  their  vocation*  If  they  make  a 
moderate  estimate  of  their  ow^  gleanings  in 
genius,  they  would  rather  select,  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  light  of  their  knowledge,  the 
flickering  of  a  taper  than  the  splendour  of 
an  oBobsenred  sun.  Like  other  men  they 
bave  no  desire  to  be  outshone  in  their  pur- 
mits.  As  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
the  intmsion  of  envy  and  intrigue,  the  eoa- 
asarsy  or  mental  trial,  should  be  adopted 
lad  established. 

NomerouBywe  fbadj  are  tl^  competitors 
for  tbe  ncant  Chair  of  Anatomy;  and 


amongst  others,  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Kiag^$  CMege, 
His  failure  in  the  Strand  furnishes,  we 
presume,  his  chief  claim  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Council.  If  the  Council  are  fond  of 
empty  benches  and  empty  coffers,  let  them 
by  all  means  choose  Mr.  Mayo  for  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy. 

An  universal  feeling  prevails,  we  are 
heartily  rejoiced  to  find,  in  favour  of  ap* 
pointing  Dr.  Grant  to  the  Chair  of  Physi- 
ology. The  selection  of  that  gentleman  for 
such  an  office,  would  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  the  discernment  and  impartiality 
of  the  Council.  The  reputation  of  Dr. 
Grant  has  already  penetrated  wherever 
physiology  and  anatomy  are  known  as 
sciences;  and  should  the  Council  neglect,  on 
this  occasion,  to  render  justice  to  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  and,  above  all,  afford  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  deriving  the  in- 
estimable benefit  which  his  profoundly 
competent  discourses  on  the  subject  of 
physiology  would  necessarily  confer  upon 
them — the  governing  body  of  the  University 
will,  by  this  omission,  expose  themselves  to 
general  censure,  and  their  motives  to  much 
painful  remark.  Earnestly  do  we  entreat 
the  Council  to  act  upon  their  own  judgments 
in  bestowing  appointments  in  the  University. 
Earnestly  do  we  entreat  them  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  paltry  little  knots  of  intriguers, 
and  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  value  the 
recommendations  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
Other  persons,  less  exposed  to  the  operations 
of  prejudice,  can  exercise  a  sounder  and  a 
purer  judgment.  The  decision  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  for  example,  if  that  gentleman 
could  be  induced,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  election, 
would  be  preferred,  by  the  profession  and 
the  public,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
fessors, however  strongly  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed, however  strenuously  it  might  be 
enforced.  The  non-appointment  of  so  re- 
nowned a  man  as  Professor  Grant  to  the 
Chair  of  Physiology,  at  this  time,  would  be 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  institution. 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEfiTING 


PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 

HELD  AT  MANCHESTER,  JULY  1836. 

This  associttioii  held  its  fourth  anniver- 
tarf  meeting,  at  Manchester,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  20th  and  21st  instant. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  local 
council,  there  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  council  of  the  association  on 
this  occasion,  admissions  for  the  memhers 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Fever  Wards, 
the  Dispensary,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society, 
the  Cheetham  Library,  and  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  the  town.  From  the  most  ac- 
curate means  of  calculation  within  our 
reach,  we  compute  the  members  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion  at  about  a  hundred 
aad  thirty,  of  whom  the  following  list  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  our  reporter : — 
Mr  Alexander,  Coraham  Dr  Kidd,  Oxford 
Dr  Akauuder,  Conham  —  Knight,  Sheflteld 
Mr  Bagnall,  Cheater  —  Jeffraya,  Uyerpool 

Dr  Banniag,  Lirerpool       Mr  Johnaon,  Norwich 


—  Bariow,  Bath 

—  Bamei,  Cartido 

Mr  Beanmont*  Bradfotd 

—  J.  Bedingfleld,  Stow- 
narket 

—  W.  Bcglcy,  Cloaaop 

—  BeoBflttt  Attriiuduun 

Dr  BhKk,  Bolton    

Mr  BronifhloUp  Dobcroaa 

—  R.  Brown,  Prcalon 
Dr  Brown,  Hnnderiand 
Mr  R.  Ceely,  Aylaafaury 
Dr.  ConoOy,  Warwick 


—  Jonea,  Ruthin 
Dr.  L.  Jonea,  Cheater 

—  Johnstone,  Binning. 
Mr  Lnpton,  Cheadle 

—  Lynn,  Ronoom 

—  MakinneIl,CoTcntry 
Dr  Macrorie,  liTerpool 
Mr  Medd,  Stockport 

—  Moore,  Bolton 
Dr  Moulson.  Ualilax 

—  J.  Newbdd,  Aahton- 
nnder-Lyne 

Mr  Parr,  LiTerpool 


Mr  J.O.  Croaae,  Norwich     Dr  Ramaay,  Llyerpool 


DrCrowfoot,8h 

~~  dowttcBr,  Inr  akenel 
Mr  J.  Denham,  Bolton 
—  W.    B.   Dickinaon, 
Maodoafteld 


Mr  Ra3rner,  Stockport 

—  Rvmaey,  Cheaham 
Dr  Scott,  LiTerpool 

—  Shaw,  Leioeiter 
Mr  Smith,  Southam 

—  Smith,  Leeda 
LiTerpool 

Dr.  DadWy,  Stourbridge      —  Starr,  Leamington 
Mr  Dogdaie,  Blackburn      —  Streeton,  Worcwter 
—  Dunlop,  Bury,  Lane.     Mr  Sunderland,  Stayly 


—  J.  Downa.  Stodcport      —  Smith,  I 

—  Dudley,  Stourbridge     Dr  Squires. 
Dr.  DudWy,  Stourbridge      —  Starr,  Li 


—  Bniott,  Lees 

—  Krana,  Mad.M«dU3er. 

—  Pawaett,  Oldham 

—  Flower,  Chilcompton 
Dr  Fox,  Derby 

-<  Ooldie,  Shrewabary 
Mr  Gongh,  Kendal 
— •  GrifitfuL  Hereford 

—  Hardy,  Warrington 

—  Hare,  Leeda 


bridge 

—  Surragc,  Clifton 

—  Tealc,  Leeda 

—  Thompaon,  Stockport 

—  F.  R.  Tinker,  Hyde 

—  W.  Tinker,  Hyde 

—  Tudor,  Bath 

Dr  Turner,  Stockport 
— Walker,Huddor8ficld 
Mr  Webater,  Dcrtyy 


Dr  Haadngs,  Worcester     Dr Williama,Nottingham 


Mr  Webb,  Worcester 

—  Hey,  Leeda 

—  Kay,  Aahton-under- 
Lyne 

DrKendrick,Warrington 

O/Manehuter  and  Sayord. 
MeaanAinsworthlkAyre     Measra  Heath,  Holroyd, 


Mr  Wood,Aahton-nnder- 
Lyne 

—  Wood,  Rochdale 

—  Woodatock,  Bury 


Dr  J.  L.  Bardaley 
Meaara  Baiter,  Bearer, 

Boultflower,  Carew 
Dr  Chaytor 
MaaBraCochrane,Cooper, 

DumTill,  Qaraide,  Gaa- 
^keU,  Grearea 
DrrHutland,  Hofaae,  ft 

Howard 

c 


Hunt,  Jeaae,  Jordan, 
Kerr,  Lewia 
Dra  Lyon  ft  Marihall 
Messrs  Noble,  Newbold, 
OUier,  Partington, 
Plant,  Ranaome,  Ro- 
bertson, Stott,  Turner, 
Wilaon,  Windaor 
DrWood; 


The  use  of  the  Soyal  Inatitntioii  having 
been  granted  to  the  association,  the  council 
held  3ie  preliminary  meeting  for  business 
at  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  in  the  council 
room  of  the  building. 

Wednesday,  July  SOth. 

The  first  general  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation commenced  this  day,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Manchester  Choral  Society,  at  tke 
Royal  Institution,  where  about  130  membcn 
had  assembled.  Dr.  Holme,  of  Manchesterf 
in  the  chair.  The  Chaieman,  after  acknow- 
ledging his  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  appointment,  said  that  he 
should  gladly  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  chairmen  at  the  previous  anniversarief, 
by  delivering  a  suitable  address  to  the  mesi- 
bers ;  circumstances  however  prevented  Yam 
from  doing  so,  though  many  topics  suggested 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  to  which  he 
would  have  adv  erted .  R  ut  he  wished  to  call 
their  attention  to  one  important  sal^ject; 
and  if,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceediop 
of  this  anniversary,  they  could  stay  a  daj 
or  two,  he  trusted  they  would  make  a  point 
of  investigating  the  state  of  the  workiig 
classes  in  that  district,  and  in  the  town  of 
Manchester  particularly,  and  the  influence 
which  manufacturing  occupations  had  npoi 
their  health  and  comforts.  Every  facilic; 
for  instituting  such  an  inquiry  would,  he 
was  sure,  be  afforded  by  the  manubctvers 
themselves,  and  he  trusted  that  those  gea- 
tlemen,  especially,  who  resided  in  purely 
agricultural  districts,  would  enter  upon  the 
inquiry.  Considerable  diversity  of  opioiaB 
had  prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  onthst 
account  it  was  desirable  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  visitofB, 
rather  than  to  that  of  his  fellow-townsawa. 
He  was  sure  that  gentlemen  belonsittg  to 
an  honourable  profession  like  that  of  ludi- 
cine,  would  approach  the  subject  with  ua- 
biased  minds,  and  thus  ascertain  how  far 
their  anticipations  and  their  convictions 
coincided.  He  would  not  further  occupy 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  would  call 
upon  their  excellent  secretary.  Dr.  Hastings, 
to  read  the  report  of  the  council. 

Dr.  Hastings,  on  rising,  was  received 
with  cheers.  The  report  commenced  by 
stating  that  the  council  could  not  better 
show  the  rapid  progress  of  the  institution, 
than  by  referring  to  the  fact,  that  at  this, 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  aasociatioa, 
held  in  a  town  so  celebrated  for  its  patronage 
of  scientific  societies,  the  number  of  men- 
bers  had  reached  six  hundred,  being  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  since  the  meetisg 
last  year  at  Oxford ;  whereas,  in  the  previous 
year,  the  accession  of  members  was  only 
fifty;  thus  showing  the  increased  interest 
taken  in  the  association  by  provincial 
medical  men.  In  addition  to  this,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  since  the  Ozfoi4  meeting 
their  profetfional  bnthrai  in.  the  eattein 
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provinces  had  fonned  a  similar  association, 
two  meetings  of  which  had  been  held,  one 
It  Burjr  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  25th  Septem- 
ber last,  when  the  eastern  medical  associ- 
ation was  formed,  and  the  other  at  Ipswich, 
]    00  the  6th  June,  when  the  members  unani- 
[    Bioutly  resolved  to  seek  an  intimate  con- 
I   Sfction  with  the  parent  association,  for  the 
,    pupose  of  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of 
:    Mdical  science.    That  such  a  junction  was 
desirable,  every  advocate  for  the   cordial 
aioD  of  members  of  a  profession,  which 
r  aoie  than  any  other  needed  union,  would 
:  admit;  but  opinions  might  vary  as  to  the 
■ode  of  effecting  this  junction.    The  over- 
tare  was  made  by  the  eastern  association  in 
'•  ifeir  nsolntion,   ^<That  Dr.  Crowfoot  of 
Beoclesy   Dr.  Fisher   of  Cambridge,   Mr. 
'  (Vosie  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Bedin^eld,  of 
StowauHrket,  form   a  deputation  to  Man- 
cbesteTy  to  effect  the  junction;  a  meeting  of 
the  two  societies  to  be  held  once  in  two 
f  yt»n;  and  a  meeting  of  the  whole  once  in 
f  smry  finir  or  five  years,  in  one  of  the  eastern 
I  CDonties."  The  terms  on  which  the  proposed 
i  JoBction  was  sought  were  these : — ^That  on 
:  As  1st  July  in  each  year,  the  eastern  asso- 
^  dition  should  pay  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
Krqitlons  they  received,  to  the  treasurer  of 
ftt  parent  association.    That  each  member 
rftke  eastern  association  should  receive  the 
I  vahae  of  the  parent  association's  *<  Tran- 
now  in  the  press,  and  all  the 
volumes.    That  all   papers  or 

written  by  members  of  the  eastern 

AiMKiation,  and  marked  by  its  council  for 
fcWiration,  should  be  printed  in  the  fifth 
<r— bacqnent  volume  of  the  '*  Transactions." 
That  a  meeting  of  the  two  societies  should 
la  held  once  in  every  four  or  five  years,  at 
we  of  the  large  towns  in  one  of  the  six 
counties,  and  that  the  names  of  the 
ibera,  council,  and  oflicers  of  the  eastern 
I,  should  be  printed  in  the  fifth 
of  the  *^  Transactions."    The  coun- 


ieH  now  left  it  to  the  members  to  determine 
they  should  comply  with  these 
or  propose  others,  or  reject  the  pro- 
altogether,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
womd  be  that  of  making  the  two 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  one. 
Ihe  fmnces  of  the  Provincial  Association 
wen  happily  in  a  state  to  cause  no  anxiety 
H  Co  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  great 
ibjecU  of  its  attention.  The  income  for  the 
past  year,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand  at 
the  Iflit  meeting,  amounted  to  £705,  and 
lie  expenditure  to  £408  Is.  7d.,  leaving  a 
nrplaa  of  £S05,  a  considerable  sum,  con- 
laderinfc  the  expensive  style  in  which  the 
'Transactions"  were  got  up.  Still,  there 
mv  aereral  defaulters  amongst  the  mem- 
len,  and  the  list  of  arrears  was  heavy. 
)■  this  accoant  the  council  recommend  the 
ssOection  of  subscriptions  by  paid  agents 
ia  tlie  various  districts.  In  the  present 
|aar  a  gicatar  munlMr  of  contribatiou  had 


been  made  by  members  to  the  "  Transac- 
tions,*' than  in  any  previous  one.    This  had 
led  to  the  publication  of  a  larger  volume, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  which  the  council 
thought  was  such  as  fully  to  sustain  the 
high  character  of  the  work.    The  council 
regsetted  that  so  few  infirmaries  and  hos- 
pitals had  sent  statistical  records  and  reports 
of  their  cases,  but  they  hoped   that   the 
various  considerations  which  were  urged 
in  the  instructive  observations  of  Dr.  wal- 
ker, on  the  medical  charities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  would  prompt  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  association  to  greater  ex- 
ertion in  this  respect.    The  council  owed 
apologies  to  several  members,  whose  con- 
tributions, though  highly  deserving  of  pub- 
lication, were,  by  the  limits  of  the  volume, 
compelled  to  be  postponed  until  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  another  volume.    The  first  volume 
was  out  of  print,  and  in  order  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  publishing  a  second  edition, 
the  council  requested  that  members  desirous 
of  purchasing  would  send  their  names  to 
Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.    As  several   reports   and  papers 
would  be  presented  at  the  present  meeting, 
and  some  would  have  to  be  postponed,  the 
council  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  nominate 
new  committees  to  draw  up  new  reports  for 
the  next  year's  meeting ;  but  they  thought 
it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  a  subject  of  great  importance  for  future 
papers,  namely,  the  investigation  of  epidemic 
diseases.    Their  consideration  was  announ- 
ced in  the  first  prospectus,  and  confirmed  at 
the  general  meeting  held  at  Worcester  in 
1832.    The  council  now  again  earnestly  re* 
commended  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
members,  in  confident  anticipation  that  their 
researches  would  tend  to  remove  the  obscu- 
rity which  envelopes  that  class  of  diseases. 
The  council  perfectly  agreed  with  an  able 
writer  on  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases, 
that  if  everv  observer  had  marked  the  series 
of  events  which  characterised  epidemics,  we 
should  not  now  have  been  so  much  in  the 
dark  respecting  them.    The  council  ear- 
nestly requested  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  keep  a  register  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decrease  of  epidemics  in  his  dis- 
trict, carefully  recording  dates ;  and,  as  the 
object  was  to  discover  lacts,  not  to  propa- 
gate theories,  the  barometric,  thermometric, 
and  hygrometric  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
indicated  by  proper  instruments,  should  be 
noted.     They  hoped   this   would   not   be 
thought  troublesome,  when  the   value  of 
such  observations  was  considered,  and  that 
every  member  would  contribute  his  quota  to 
the  investigation.    The  register,  completed 
to  the  last  day  of  May  in  each  year,  slioold 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  nearest  member  of 
the  council,  by  whom  it  would  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  secretaries.  The  council  felt  war- 
ranted in  expecting  the  most  satisftctonr  re- 
sults from  the  coBDiiied  obscrvAtkNU  oi  tlia 
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members,  who  would  thus  form  a  phalanx 
of  observers  such  as  was  never  before  known 
in  the  field  of  British  science.  In  compliance 
with  the  resolution  passed  last  year,  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Benevolent  Fund,  va- 
rious local  committees  had  been  formed,  with 
which  the  central  committee  had  communi- 
cated, and  the  latter  had  formed  a  code  of 
rules,  which  were  generally  approved  of  by 
the  local  committees,  and  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  association  at 
this  meeting.    The  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  another  which  engaged  their  at- 
tion  last  year,  viz.  the  operation  of  the  new 
poor  law  act  upon  the  medical  attendance 
on  the  sick  poor,  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
council  to  provide  rooms  for  the  special  ac- 
commodation  of  these    committees,   with 
whom  members  possessing  any  information 
on  these  subjects  were  requested  to  com- 
municate. No  contribution  had  been  made  to 
the  prize-essay  fund,  since  last  year;  and  the 
council  suggested,  that  should  no  contribu- 
tion be  received  before  the  ensuing  anni- 
versary, it   would  be  desirable  to    make 


a  permanent  vice  president.  Great  kindness 
and    hospitality   the   association  had   ex- 
perienced last  year,  at  Oxford,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  ^idd ;  and  Mr.  Sahsoke, 
after  adverting  to  the  bestowal  of  university 
honours  at  Oxford  on  two  worthy  members 
of  the  association,  seconded  the   motion. 
The   resolution   having  been    passed,  Dr. 
KiDD  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and 
stated  that  the  authorities  of  the  university 
had  joyfully  afforded  every  attention  to  the 
association,  and  every  disposition  to  confer 
marks  of  honour  on  the  individuals  alluded 
to  (Drs.  Abercromby  and  Pritchard).  Slight 
I  as  the  honour  conferred  on  them  mig^t  be, 
it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  conferred   for   fifty  years.    He  had 
resided  for  forty-three  years  almost  con- 
stantly within  the  university,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence, 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  the    degree  of 
M.D.  by  diploma  on  Dr.  Jenner ;  but  there 
was  such  opposition  to  that  act  of  liberality 
as  could  not  be  overcome.     After  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  it  was  again  proposed, 


some  appropriation  to  it  fh>m  the  general  and  the  authorities  acceded  to  the  sugm- 
fund.    In  terminating  their  report,  the  coun- 1  tion,  but  very  grudgingly  even  then.    7%e 


cil  could  not  help  expressing  the  high  grati- 
fication they  experienced  in  contemplating 
the  present  aspect  of  the  association,  and 
its  rapid  advancement  in  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. Without  venturing  to  prophesy 
the  future  destiny  of  this  association,  should 
its  members  continue  the  active  and  bold 
career  they  had  commenced,  it  was  enough 
to  state  that  it  was  unexampled  in  the  history  I  deserving  of  them. 


last  ten  years  however  had  nuide  a  wonder- 
ful alteration  in  the  feelings  of  that  uni- 
versity. They  could  not  but  see  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  which  had  taken  place 
within  that  period,  and  they  had  become  as 
ready  as  any  individuals  could  be  to  testify 
their  sense  of  it,  by  conferring  such  hononn 
as  were  within  their  gift  upon  individuals 


of  medical  science,  and  that  it  had  already 
elevated  the  character  and  increased  the  ho- 
nour and  respectability  of  the  profession,  and 
united  them  into  a  firm  body  of  mutual  co- 
operators  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge.    {Cheers.) 

Dr.  KiDD  thought  that  every  gentleman 
present  must  be  gratified  by  the  report  just 
read,  and  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the 
society,  which  had  two  subjects  for  satis- 
faction,— the  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  proposal  of  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation to  unite  itself  with  the  parent 
society. 

Dr.  J.  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,   se- 


Dr.  Barlow,  of  Bath,  proposed  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Shepherd,  the  secretaries,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  continue  their  services.  Dr. 
Hastings  had  originated  the  association, 
which  now  realised  the  anticipations  he  had 
then  formed  of  its  success  and  usefulness. 

Mr.HEBB,  of  Worcester,  to  all  that  Dr. 
Barlow  had  observed  of  Dr.  Hastings, 
would  only  say  '*  Repetitur."  He  might 
add  *'  Si  monumentum  queris,  circumspice.'^ 

The  resolution  having  been  passed, 

Dr.  Hastings  returned  thanks  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  avocations 
detained  him  in  Worcester. 

I  Dr.  Conolly,  of  Warwick,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  council  for  the 


mously. 

Mr.  Tudor,  of  Bath,  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Hebb, 
Dr.  Streeton,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  Brown, 
be  appointed  to  meet  the  deputation  from 
the  eastern  association,  and  to  consider 
whether  a  junction  of  the  two  societies  was 
desirable ;  and  report  thereon  to  the  general 
meeting  on  Thursday.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  and  passed  una- 
nimously. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Liverpool,  moved  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  &idd,  the  late  president 


last  year,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  with  the  addition  to 
their  number  of  fifteen  new  members. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Sunderland,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hastings  stated  that  Dr.  Nasse,  of 
Bonn,  had  given  an  account  of  the  state  of 
medicine  in  Germany  last  year,  which  beinfc 
written  ^in  Latin,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
read  to  the  meeting ;  especially  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  <<  Transactions.'* 

Dr.  GoLDiE,  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Clarke  and 


of  the  association,  and  thift  he  be  appointed  |  Mr,  Hebb  for  the  trouble  fliey  had  taken  in 
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corresponding  with  foreign  members,  and 
that  Dr.  Clarke  be  requested  to  offer  the 
same  to  Dr.  Nass^  for  his  paper.  To  Mr. 
Hebb  the  association  owed  a  cmmanicatoiou 
on  the  diseases  of  ;  Holland  by  Dr.  Nieu- 
wenhuYS. 

Mr.  JoHNsoif,  of  Norwich,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hebb,  of  Worcester,  said  he  was 
happy  to  perform  the  duties  of  rSdacteur  to 
their  Dutch  correspondent,  who  had  com- 
missioned him  to  return  thanks  for  the  in- 
sertion of  his  last  paper  in  the  fonrth 
▼olume  of  the  '<  Transactions  ;*'  and  he 
would  add  his  acknowledgments  on  behalf 
of  hia  own  coadjutor,  Dr.  Clarke. 

Ifr.  Tdener,  of  Manchester,  moved  that 
Dr.  Bardsley  (of  that  town)  be  requested  to 
delirer  the  retrospective  address  to  the 
meeCiBg  in  1837.  He  highly  eulogised  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Bardsley.  The  motion,  se- 
concM  by  Dr.  Streeton,  of  Worcester, 
passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Bardsley  said  he  would  spare  no 
labour  in  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

The  report  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  in 
connexion  with  the  association,  was  then 
read  by  Dr.  Barlow.  Its  objects  were 
stated  therein  to  be  the  appropriation  of  the 
liuidB  to  the  relief — ^first,  of  contributors, 
unable,  through  sickness  or  casualties,  to 
continue  their  professional  duties ;  2nd,  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  contributors; 
Srd,  to  relief  under  temporary  and  unavoid- 
able difficulties ;  and  4th,  as  temporary  loans 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  The 
central  committee  suggested  that  should  the 
general  fund  accumulate  considerably  be- 
yond the  actual  expenditure  of  the  associ- 
ation, a  portion  of  it  might  be  employed  in 
promoting  these  benevolent  objects.  The 
actual  receipts  of  the  benevolent  fund  were 
stated  to  be  £128  68.  Deducting  expenses, 
the  balance  was  £116  lOs.  6d. 

Dr.  Hastings  dissented  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  benevolent  fund  committee,  on 
the  ground  that,  in  order  to  give  a  character 
of  permanence  to  the  association,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  reserve  an  income  indepen- 
dent of  the  annual  subscriptions ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  sum  might  be  raised  for  the 
benevolent  fund,  by  appeals  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  the 
hour  being  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  room 
oppressively  hot.  Dr.  Holme  fainted,  and 
wiier  a  short  delay  was  led  out  of  the  room, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kidd. 
Dr.  Holme  soon  recovered,  and  was  present 
during  a  part  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  benevolent 
branch  of  the  association  be  printed  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  anniversary  meeting. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Boding- 
fiddf  of  Stowmarket,  and  passed. 


Dr.  Kidd  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
of  his  own,  '*  On  the  Anatomical  and  Physi- 
ological Works  of  Oalen,"  who,  he  observed, 
had  justly  been  considered  one  of  the  BMMt 
learned,  and,  for  his  time,  the  most  acute, 
of  vniters  on  these  branches  of  science.  Af- 
ter adverting  to  Dr.  Lowth's  treatise,  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  twenty  years  ago,  which 
was  difficult  of  access  to  many,  the  writer, 
in  reference  to  the  controverted  point  as  to 
whether  the  anatomical  descriptions  of  €hi- 
len  had  been  taken  from  the  ape  or  firom 
man,  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were 
chiefly  token  from  the  human  subject,  and 
that  ualen,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  day,  thought  it  prudent  to  oonoeal 
that  fact.     The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to 
describe  many  of  the  principal  facts  in  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  which  Galen,  contro- 
verting the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  and 
other  earlier  authors,  had  discovered  or  es- 
tablished; and  observed  that  many  of  the 
terms  applied  by  him  existed,  with  little  or 
no  alteration,  to  the  present  day.    Galen's 
descriptions  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, and  reproduction,  and  of  the  mus- 
cular and  neiVous  systems,  were  succinctly 
placed  before  the  auditory.   Considering  the 
general  quickness  of  observation  evinctd  by 
him,  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  Galen 
had  never  noticed  the  lacteals ;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  passages  in  his  works  (which 
the  Doctor  cited),  that  although  ignorant  of 
the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure,  he  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  its  effects.    As  a 
specimen  of  his  acuteness.  Dr.  &idd  men- 
tioned the  anecdote  of  Galen  being  called 
one  day  to  a  patient  who  had  lost  sensation 
in  the  fingers.    Galen  immediately  asked  if 
he  had  ever  received  any  injury  of  the  spine, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  had  fallen  soone 
time  before  and  hurt  his  back,  he  applied 
remedies  for  the  spinal  ii^ury,  and  thus  re- 
stored sensation  to  the  fingers.   He  asserted 
that  intellectual  power  resided  in  the  brain ; 
but  he  observed  (and  this  was  worthy  of  ap- 
plication by  those  who  entertained  the  doc- 
trines of  Gall)  that  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
moral  actions  of  men — he  only  spoke  of  their 
innate  propensities,  not  of  their  actions,  the 
result  of  education. 

Mr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Kidd  for  his 
remarks,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  publish 
them  in  the  foUovring  volume  of  the  '' Trans- 
actions.*' Mr  Teale,  of  Leeds,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Hare, of  Leeds,  exhibited  a  model  of 
an  apparatus  for  reducing  or  removing  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  and  other  spinal  defor- 
mity. It  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane,  to 
which  the  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  by  several  straps,  and,  bY 
means  of  weights,  regulated  to  produce  such 
an  extension  only  as  may  be  effected  with- 
I  out  pain  to  the  patient.  The  weights  were 
I  gradually  inor^uied,  baginnlug  witii  but 
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thoBe  of  two  or  three  pomicb,  And  invariably 
avoiding  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient He  exhibited  two  casts  of  the  back 
of  a  (cirl  eleven  years  of  age,  afflicted  with 
spinal  enrvature,  one  taken  on  the  Sftth  of 
April  last,  and  the  other  on  Monday  last, 
during  which  period  it  appeared  from  the 
latter  that  a  considerable  redaction  of  the 
angular  curvature  had  been  effected  by  the 
apparatus.  He  also  produced  drawings  of 
casts  in  another  case  of  extreme  deformity 
from  angular  cmrvature.  This  girl,  of  about 
the  same  age  as  the  other,  could  not  move 
except  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees ;  and 
fai  about  nine  months  she  was  able  to  walk ; 
she  had  kept  perfectly  well  since,  and  had 
never  since  experienced  a  day's  indisposi- 
tion. She  was  now  quite  straight,  and  al- 
dioagh  in  1829  she  weighed  but  three  stone 
and  a  few  ounces,  her  present  weif^t  was 
considerably  upwards  of  seven  stone.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Hare  for  his  communteation. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Oilier, 
surgeon  to  the  New  Bailey  prison,  would  be 
glad  to  meet,  on  the  following  morning,  any 
members  of  the  association  who  might  wish 
to  inspect  the  prison. 

Dr.  Hastings  then  announced  the  tenns 
of  the  following  day's  business,  and  the  meet- 
ing a^fourned  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

Several  places  were  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  the  holding  of  the  next  anniversary,  which 
it  had  been  intended  should  beheld  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  a  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Haviland,  intimating 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  defer  meeting  in  that  university 
for  a  time,  and  to  this  suggestion  the  coun- 
cil deferred.  Leeds  was  named,  but  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  hold  a  meeting  there, 
the  year  after  holding  one  in  the  approxi- 
mating town  of  Manchester.  Professor  Kidd 
proposed,  as  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Hastings, 
to  have  the  next  meeting  in  Worcester ;  but 
Dr.  Hastings, while  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness of  the  proposition,  greatly  questioned 
its  policy ;  and  as  other  gentlemen  from 
Worcester  concurred  with  him,  Cheltenham 
was  at  length  fixed  on. 

Thursday,  July  21. 

Dr.  Holme  took  the  chair  shortly  after 
twelve  o'clock. 

Dr.  Hastings,  before  the  meeting  proceed- 
ed to  the  immediate  business  of  the  day,  beg- 
ged to  call  attention  to  one  branch  of  the 
proceedings  which  was  not  going  on  witli 
the  regularity  that  could  be  wished.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  reports  to  be  made  by  commit- 
tees at  the  anniversary  meetings.  One  re- 
port, that  on  provincial  schools,  was  to  have 
been  delivered  last  year  at  Oxford.  Suffi- 
cient reasons  existed  for  not  giving  it  then; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  forthcom- 
ing at  this  meeting.  In  that  hope^Jie  was 
disappointed.    The  interait  now  fcOlE  in  the 


subject  was  very  great,  but,  if  delays  like 
these  occurred,  ill  interest  re^^iectiug  it 
would  pass  awav  before  the  appeaiance  of 
the  report.  Without  intending  to  throw  any 
blame  on  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  tiMs  pro- 
crastination, he  did  wish  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  great  importance  of  observing 
regularity.  A  report  on  iodine  was  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  because  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  make  it  had  been  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Crosse,  surgeon,  of  Norwich, 
then  proceeded  to  read  his  "  Betrospedive 
Address,"  which  occupied  nearly  two  hoois 
of  time.  It  began  with  a  medley  of  remarks 
on  advances  made  in  branches  of  medidae 
during  the  past  year,  commencing  with  aas- 
tomy.  The  writer  said,  that  the  spread  of  ' 
anatomical  knowledge  in  this  ccHuitrywsf 
^  almost  a  matter  of  demonstration.''  The 
number  of  able  men  now  devoted  to  itsstaijr 
was  nearly  treble  what  he  remembeied  it 
once  to  be.  Manchester,  whick  was  the 
first  town  to  institute  a  provincial  school  of 
anatomy,  possessed  all  the  requisites  Cbrcar- 
i7ing  on  such  an  establishment,  im  ita  loca- 
lity, its  population,  its  wealth,  its  public  aie- 
dical  charities,  and  that  spirit  of  enter|nM 
and  philosophical  inquiry  which  was  aiso- 
ciated  with  the  names  of  a  White,  a  Pwti- 
val,  a  Dalton,  and  a  Henry.  Physiokgy 
continued  to  be  much  advanced  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals.  No  subject  had  olkte 
more  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists 
than  theaction  and  sounds  of  the  heart  Tie 
report  of  the  Dublin  Committee  to  the  Issi 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Science, 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this.  A  mass  of 
contributions  upon  the  nervous  and  ailerisl 
systems  had  also  been  made,  and  a  remark- 
able discovery  by  the  microscope,  of  entoaoa 
in  the  human  body,  of  which  between  one 
and  two  thousand  were  found  in  a  square 
inch  of  muscle,  had  been  announced,  as  well 
as  another  species  of  entozoa,  found  by  Dr. 
Knox  in  horses.  The  fact  that  the  saliva  was 
alkaline  in  a  state  of  health,  and  acid  as  often 
as  the  stomach  was  disordered,  and  the  power 
of  iodine  to  cause  salivation,  had  also  been 
elicited ;  and  the  discoveries  of  auacultators 
had  yielded  important  results.  He  comment- 
ed on  the  *'  absurd  ities^of  the  homceopathists, 
and  noticed  the  improved  methods  of  apply- 
ing cold  in  local  inflammation,  especially  in 
France,  by  irrigation.  Amongst  the  yearly 
announcements  of  cures  for  diseases  hitherto 
deemed  incurable,  the  most  prominent  was 
the  treatment  of  cancerous  affections  by 
chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  paste.  In 
hernia  the  application  of  cupping  glasses,  or 
dry  cupping,  had  been  recommended ;  and 
the  most  recent  proposal  for  remcnlying  the 
disorder  was  the  employment  of  firm  wooden 
blocks  appended  to  the  truss,  in  the  place 
of  the  soft  pad.  Reports  of  the  success  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  had  been  dravrn 
up  by  Dr.  L.  Coates,  and  other  American 
writers.    British  surgeaof  •toodforemott  in 
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Bg   arterial   operatkMii  vpoa  the 
unks.  The  carotid  artery  contiBoed 
-ite  sabject  for  experimeatB  upon 
and  in  some  instances  on  the  human 
Danger  attended  the  tying  of  both 
at  the  same  time,  though  both  had 
I  at  an  interval  of  17,  and  even  of 
as  was  stated  in  a  case  by  Professor 
Leipsic.    The  practice  of  treating 
veins,  by  pinching  them  with  for- 
1  by  passing  needles  through  or  be- 
.'m,  so  as  to  compress  the  vein ;  the 
1  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint, 
id  been  effected  within  a  hundred 
T  the  accident ;  the  use  of  the  dy- 
!r  in  such  cases,  for  ascertaining 
te  of  extension  of  the  pulleys  T  which 
ise  was  equal  to  SOO  lbs.) ;  tne  ex- 
diseased  joints  (the  memoir  of  Mr. 
m,  on  which  subject  was  the  best 
fai  the  country,  frcm  the  pen  of  a 
;  the  employment  and  the  occa- 
suse  of  the  stomach  pump ;  the  im- 
its  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  dis- 
the  aid  of  the  speculum  and  toucher, 
!  in  obstetrical  surgery,  with  some 
il  instances  of  the  Caesarian  opera- 
in  which  both  lives  were  saved, — 
might  be  mentioned  as  subjects  in 
ictive  review  of  surgical  science. 
i  of  medical  literature  should  be 
this  address.    A  medical  book 


lould  be  established  in  every  dis- 
[ace  where  a  dozen  members  could 
gated.   The  British  quarterly  jour- 
long  stood  pre-eminent  over  those 
ountries.    The  Edinburgh  Journal 
lired  to  keep  in  good  liumour  to 
the  ascendancy.    The  accession  of 
»h  and  Foreign  Medical  Review 
'eat  advantage;  and  it  could  not 
honourable  to  this  association  to 
editors  of  that  review  amongst  its 
The  establishment   of  weekly 
n  England  was  an  epoch  in  medi- 
ure.    Like  any  other  newspapers, 
taken  for  amusement,  and  became 
ry  part  of  the  yearly  purchases  of 
dical  practitioner.     They  placed 
profession  many  matters  of  inter- 
could  not  appear  in  the  quarterly 
md  in  fact  they  had  become  quite 
ible.      But,   from  causes  which 
lught  for  in  the  succer^ion  of  their 
ich  personality,  so  much  invective, 
so  much  faction,  was  mixed  up 
,  as  to  characterize  them  as  pecu- 
nlike  what  was  to  be  met  with  any 
itry.  Whatever  benefit  might  have 
n  such  publications,  it  must  be  al- 
every  considerate  mind  that  the 
aess,  the  contentions,  and  the  low 
ies  which  disgraced  their  pages, 


iny  '*  experiments  on  the  carotid  arteries 
inn^  have  been  perisnued  in  dw  Nor- 


were  a  great  drawback  and  connteriKuae  to 
their  utiUty.  Had  they  at  all  improredthe 
ethics  of  the  profesaioo  f  Had  the  situatioa 
of  practitioners  in  society  been  promoted  by 
them  ?  Coold  the  slang  of  a  weekly  in  aay 
way  advance  medical  scienoe,  or  £ul  to  paa*> 
der  to  the  coarsest  taste?  Amongst  other  ad- 
vances which  had  been  made  was  that  of 
medical  topography,  in  which  the  pictorial 
art  was  made  available  by  litliography,  in 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
pathology.  There  was  yet,  however,  a  great 
deficiency  of  medical  biographical  works  in 
this  country.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that 
in  future  medical  literature  would  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  retrospective  addraia 
to  the  association. 

Dr.  KiDD  then  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  deputation  from  the  Eastern  AssociatioB, 
respecting  a  junction  between  the  two  bo- 
dies. Having  carefully  considered  the  opi- 
nions communicated  to  them  both  bT  lo«d 
councils,  and  by  individual  members  (which 
all  offered  the  strongest  objections  to  the 
junction),  the  proposals  being  subsequently 
considerably  modified,  the  committee  were 
unwilling  to  come  to  any  adverse  decision ; 
and,  thinking  it  right  that  the  members  at 
large  should  have  an  opportunity  of  deliber- 
ately considering  the  subject,  they  recom- 
mended a  postponement  of  the  question  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Manchester,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  with  pleasure,  as  he 
thought  that  he  saw  a  way  in  which  this 
delicate  and  difficult  question  could  event- 
ually be  set  at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  Dr.  Bagnall  seconded  themotion, 
which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Hastings  expressed  the  obligation 
which  this  association  was  under  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  come  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  in  order  to  promote  the  com- 
bination of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science^  and  of  pro- 
ducing harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
branches  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Babnes,  of  Cariisle,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Lyon  of  Manchester,  moved  that  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  association  for  18S7  take 
place  at  Cheltenham,  and  that  Dr.  Boisragon 
be  appointed  the  president-elect  Carried. 
Dr.  KiDD  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion for  their  attendance  at  this  anniversary, 
to  negotiate  the  union  of  the  two  bodies,  by 
which  many  good  purposes  would  probably 
be  served. 

Dr.  Barlow  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Bedingfield,  of  Stowmarket,  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation.  Perliaps,  g^tlemen,  he  ob- 
served, I  cannot  occupy  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  with  more  advantage  than  by 
repeating  Mnae  of  the  opinioiia  inkk  I  ex- 
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pressed  at  a  BMeting  of  the  iirofessioo  at 
Ipswich,  on  my  first,  but  ansuccessftil,  en- 
deavour to  form  an  association  in  the  East, 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  which  had 
been  so  happily  established  in  the  West 
We  have  the  best  authority  for  stating,  that 
^  a  house   divided   against   itself  cannot 
stand  ;**  and  we  may  be  as  perfectly  assured, 
that  a  profession  divided  against  itself  must 
fall.     At  Ipswich,   therefore,  I  earnestly 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  union ;  and  I 
as  earnestly  besought  my  professional  bre- 
thren to  bury  all  animosities,  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  feelings,  petty  jealousies,  and  dif- 
ferences, and  to  combine  for  the  protection 
and  honour  of  the  profession.    My  admoni- 
tions, however,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  came 
to  give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
axiom,  ^That  vrant  of  union  is  want  of 
strength,"  that  the  Eastern  Medical  Provi- 
sional Association  was  fully  formed.    I  did 
not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophesy ;  but  I 
had  long  discerned  the  clouds  that  were 
hanging  above  the  medical   horixon,  and 
which  now  threaten  to  burst  upon  our  heads. 
Gentlemen,  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  the 
conduct  of  these  Associations  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  determine  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  maintain  rank  and  station  in 
society,  or  degenerate  into  ^  petty  dealers 
in  drugs."    My  only  fear  is,  that  we  have 
already  sunk  beneath  the  OUapods  of  former 
times ;  and  the  bleeding  pole  and  the  fillet, 
which  once  gracerl  the  door  of  the  barber- 
surgeon,  were  really  respectable  in  com- 
parison with  the  advertisements  and  hand- 
bills which  are  put  forth  by  members  of 
royal  colleges  in  these  days.    We  have  been 
loud  and  bitter  in  our  complaints,  gentle- 
men, and  that   not  without  cause,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Guardians  and  of  the  Assist- 
ant Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  but  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves — we  have  ourselves  most 
to  blame.  The  guardians  have  only  evinced 
a  zealous  regard  for  their  own  pockets,  and 
the  commissioners    have    but   obeyed  the 
directions  of  their  employers.    But  we ! — 
What  have  we  done  ?    Nay,  what  have  we 
not  done  ?   Have  we  not  kissed  the  rod  that 
chastened  us  ?    Have  we  not,  in  eflfect,  said, 
*'  Kind  sirs,  you  spat  upon  us  last  Wednes- 
day ;  you  called  us  sharks  and  extortioners, 
and  for  this  courtesy  we'll  be  your  slaves." 
How  humiliating   is  the  station  we  now 
occupy  to  that  we  might  have  filled,  if,  when 
the  standard  of  opposition  was  unfurled,  the 
whole  profession  had  rallied  around  it.  That 
which  was  so  obviously  to  the  interest  of  all, 
would,  I  had  flattered  myself,  have  been 
supported  by  all.    In  this  expectation,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  grievously  disappointed. 
Rut  did  this  desertion  of  a  good  cause  pro- 
ceed from  a  spirit  of  pusillanimity?    No; 
it  proceeded  from  the  want  of  a  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  individual  may  be 
best  promoted  by  a  strict  regaid  to  the  in- 


terests of  the  whole.  Mr.  Bedingield  then 
addressed  some  excellent  advice  to  **the 
Junior  members  of  the  profesaiouy  who,  as  it 
is  said,  are  about  to  settle  themselves  in  the 
world,"  which  want  of  space  predades  us 
from  reporting.  Should  we,  he  added,  fail 
to  effect  a  junction  between  the  two  Pro- 
vincial Associations,  I  trust  that  the  only 
rivalry  between  us  will  be  one  of  good 
fellowship  and  strife  in  the  productions  of 
intelloct    (Cheen,) 

The  Poor  Law  CcmmMmun  and  MMd 
Attendance  on  Parpen, 

Mr.  RuMSEY,  of  Chesham,  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  Oxford  last 
year,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  afibrdisg 
medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  and  nore 
especially  with  reference  to  the  opentioi 
of  the  new  poor  law  act.    The  pcratl  of 
the  report  occupied  more  than  one  hour  sad 
a  half.    After  detailing  the  meaturss  takn 
by  the  conunittee  to  obtain  infimnsfion  n 
the  subject,  the  report  described  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  guided  the  ^^fi***'****^  ii 
their  inquiry.    They  regarded  tiie  questica 
as  already  decided,  that  one  portion  of  the 
community  was  bound  to  provide  another 
portion  with  medicine,  as  one  of  the  aeoe*- 
saries  of  life.    They  considered  that  a  well- 
regulated  supply  of  medical  relief  for  pss* 
pers,  ought  to  be  charged  on  the  fund  for 
the  legal  support  of  the  poor.    Tlwy  defiaed 
the  poor  to  be,  those  who  were  unable  to 
procure   medicine   and  attendance  at  tke 
usual  low  charges  made  to  persons  in  tkf 
poorer  ranks  of  life.    As  to  the  kind  of 
medical  attendance,  they  were  of  opiaios  ] 
that  the  individual  filling  the  office  of  pariib 
surgeon,  should  combine  the  highest  qasli- 
fications   in  the   profession,  as  no   public 
office  in  the  profession  was  equal  to  it  ia 
variety  or  extent.  The  report  next  discussed 
the  evils  of  the  present  practices,  chiefly  is 
the  agricultoral  unions  of  parishes,  under 
the  four  heads  of  tenders  and  contractSi 
extension  of  the  districts,  the  'employnrot 
of  ignorant  practitioners,  and  the  extensioa 
of  parochial  medical  relief  to  improper  ob- 
jects.   Under  the   first    head,    the   report 
stated  various  instances  of  practices  dit- 
graceful    to    all    concerned.      One    whole 
parish  was  let  to  a  medical  man  for  £5  a 
year ;  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  taken 
together  by  the  same  practitioner ;  and  one 
large  parish  was  actually  taken  at  a  guinea 
per  annum.    The  committee  had  received 
accounts  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  law 
act,  from  forty-eight  individuals,  principally 
medical  men,  residing  in  forty-seven  unionf. 
As  to  remuneration,  a  scale  had  been  fixed 
upon  in  several  places,  where  paupers  were 
to  be  attended  at  the  rate  of  two  shillin|ES 
each,  and  under,  a  year.    Amomst  other 
evils  were  the  diminution  of  mediolofficers* 
consequent  upon  the  aUotment  loC  several 
parishes  to  one  medical  Ban,  mIA  the  con- 
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sequent  neeeMity  of  his  engaging  an  as- 
sistant to  perfonn  his  duties ;  the  payment 
of  so  much  per  head,  causing  incipient  cases 
to  be  often  refused  medical  aid,  and  thus 
protracting  disease  which  occasionally  ended 
in  death  ;  the  refusal  of  the  commissioners 


respectable  practitionen  than  die  three  who 
live  in  the  district  he  did  not  know.  They 
had  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  He 
said  to  them,  <'  For  the  sake  of  humanity, 
do  not  let  the  poor  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  inexperience.   Take 


to  pay  for  a  consultation  in  dangen>ii8  and    it,  on  iketie  grounds  only,  and  then  by  your 
difficult  cases ;  the  liability  of  the  surgeon  |  representations  and  the  co-operation  of  the 


to  be  summoned  and  reprimanded  for  alleged 
neglect,  on  the  same  footing  as  any  inferior 
parochial  officer;  and  the  iigury  resulting 
to  those    medical    men  who  presumed  to 
express  opinions  which  were  unfavourable 
to  the  present  system.    After  noticing  and 
refuting  several  arguments  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  defence  of  the  system,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  immediate  mea- 
sures be  taken  for  conveying  the  sentiments 
of  this  asaociation  to  government  and  to 
parliament;  and  should  this  course  fail,  the 
profession    should  decline  firmly  to  have 
any  share  in  the  medical  management  of  the 
poor.  (Ckeen)  They  also  rec(mimended  that 
application  be  made  to  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  and  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,   requesting    them    to    adopt 
snch  measures  as  might  seem  to  them  best 
fitted   to  effect    the  object    in  view.    The 
conunittee  tiien  proceeded  to  suggest  various 
alterations  in  the  present  plan,  which  they 
believed  was  exercising  a  very  peniicious 
influence  upon  the  respectability  and  moral 
character  of  medical  men.    The  rate  of  re- 
manemtion  should  be  fixed  by  some  third 
indifferent  party,  neither  by  the  Commis- 
sioners or  Guardians  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
by  the  medical  men   (»n  the    other.    The 
cliarges    for    medical    attendance  and   for 
drugs    should    be    separate    and    distinct 
(CAeers),  and  wherever   it  was  practicable 
a  dispensary  should  be  fitted  up  for  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  sick  paupers  of  the 
parish  or  union.    The  whole  of  the  medical 
arrangements  should  be  under  the  control  of 
aathoritles  selected  fnim  the  medical  pro- 
fession, such  as  medical  superintendents, 
who  might   act   in  conjunction  with   the 
central  board  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
The  patients  should  in  all  cases  apply  first 
to  the  medical  officers,  one  great  evil  of  the 
present  system  being,  that  the  guardians 
were  constituted  judges  of  the  necessity 
for  medical  attendance.    The    old    parish 
boundaries  should  be  returned  to,  except  in 
cases  where  there  were  several  small  con- 
tiguous parishes.  {ApplawefoUmced  the  read- 
ing  rftke  Report,) 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Nottingham,  deeply 
regretted  that  a  stronger  feeling  of  indig- 
nation was  not  manifested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
In  his  own  county,  in  a  district  twenty-five 
miles  in  extent,  and  embracing  a  population 
of  15,000,  the  commissioner  told  the  medical 
gentlemen,  that  if  they  would  not  do  the 
whole  work  for  £80,  he  would  bring  a 
yoang  man  from  London  to  do  it.    More 


profession,  you  may  force  attention  from  the 
legislature."  He  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  p(M)r  law  committee  be  printed  with  the 
accountof  the  proceedings  of  the  anniversary. 
He  concluding  by  stating  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  written,  unsolicited,  to  say 
that,  if  the  vchale  pn^tuum  in  Nottinf^ham 
tcmild  join  together  and  establish  a  medical 
school,  he  would  place  £600  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  Leeds,  seconded  the  re- 
solution, which  passed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Cuthwaite  moved  that  the  report  be 
immediately  published  in  a  separate  form, 
for  distribution. 

Mr.  Til  DOR,  of  Bath,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Flint,  of  Stockport,  thought,  that  the 
association  should  give  their  decisive  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  the  poor  law  medical 
contract ;  and  he,  therefore,  moved,  that  a 
petition  fn>m  the  individuals  assembled  at 
this  anni\  ersary  meeting,  praying  for  redress, 
be  immediately  presented  Ito  the  Lords  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  to  tne  Commons  by 
Ijord  John  Kussell. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Macclesfield,  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
poverty,  and  not  the  will,  of  the  young  prac- 
titioners, that  compelled  them  to  take  offices 
under  the  Ptwir  Law  Commissioners.  The 
petition  was  then  read,  and  adopted ;  and 

Dr. Walker,  of  Huddersfield,  moved  that 
copies  of  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Colleges, 
and  the  Apothecaries*  Company  in  London, 
with  a  request  for  their  co-operation  in  pro- 
curing relief  for  the  profession.  No  one,  he 
said,  could  feel  deeper  disgust  than  he  did, 
at  that  system  of  medical  cannibalism  which 
had  taken  deep  root  in  this  country,  and 
which  would  soon  render  us  ignominious  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  The  evidence  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee 
was  grossly  deficient  in  many  respects.  The 
medical  statistics  of  workhouses  were  hardly 
ever  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Hebb  cordially  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  he  considered  as  a  codicil  to  the 
testament  they  had  signed  to  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  who,  he  knew,  were  not  duly 
impressed  with  the  degraded  state  of  the 
profession.  About  three  months  ago  the 
professional  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Worcester  were  called  upon  to  aid  those 
who  were  then  assembling  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  he,  having  been  appointed  their 
chairman,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  go 
to  London  to  wait  upon  Lord  J.  Russell, 
and  state  to  him  the  complaints  of  the  pro- 
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fetiioB  in  that  diBtrict,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  shoald  be  accompanied  by  tlie  four 
County  members.  Three  of  them  signiied 
their  readiness  to  accompany  him ;  the  fourth 
was  ill.  He  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  to 
know  when  he  would  receive  the  deputation, 
and  he  received  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that 
his  lordship  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
evidence  that  need  be  presented  to  him — 
thereby  intimating  that  the  deputation  was 
not  necessary.  This  fkct  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  petitioning  parliament. 
Dr.  HoLMB  consented  to  attach  his  name 
as  president  of  the  association  to  those  co- 
pies which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
tliree  corporate  bodies  in  London. 

Dr.  Knight,  of  Sheffield,  moved,  and  Mr. 
Barnett,  of  Stourport,  seconded,  that  a 
committee  be  formed  to  report,  at  the  next 
anniversary  meeting,  on  the  various  modes 
of  extending  needful  relief  to  the  sick  poor 
not  dependant  on  parochial  aid;  and  that 
the  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  consist  of  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Dr.  Walker,  of  Huddersffeld ;  Dr.  Con- 
nolly, of  Warwick;  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Bath; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam;  Mr.  Komsey,  of 
Chesham,  and  Mr.  M'Kinnett,  of  Coventry. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam,  stated  that  he  had 
prepared  a  paper,  instituting  a  comparison 
between    his   self-supporting   dispensaries 
and  the  selfish  system  of  the  medioad  clubs, 
&c.   The  meeting,  however,  thought  the  day 
too  far  advanced  for  its  perusal  now,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  be  inserted  in  the  report  of 
proceedings. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution,  and  to  the 
managers  of  the  diflfereut  institutions  in 
Manchester,  who  had  afforded  accommoda- 
tion to  the  association. 


ing  being  held  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  where  British  enterprae  had 
done  so  much  to  increase  modem  civilijEa- 
tion  and  improve  science.  This  was  the 
first  provincial  tovni  in  which  memoirs  of  a 
scientific  character  were  published,  and  it 
now  contained  many  worthy  successors  of  a 
Percival,aFerrier,andaWhite.  He  valued 
as  highly  as  any  one  the  intellectual  exertians 
of  the  present  age ;  but,  however  great  his 
acquirements,  that  man  was  but  a  sort  of 
monster  who  did  not  add  to  them  the  more 
desirable  acquisition  of  high  morml  excel- 
lence. On  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  othm, 
he  hoped  that  these  anniversary  meetiap 
would  long  continue  raising  the  inteUectoal 
character  and  improving  the  highest  monl 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  next  toast  was,  <<  Dr.  KiMiy  the  hUs 
President ;"  and  in  acknowledgiiif  it,  tke 
Doctor  eulogized  Manchester  aa  a  place 
where  provincial  science  had  been  eiwlled 
and  was  now  enthroned.  The  HercnJean 
labours  of  its  infancy  were  tdldently 
evinced  by  the  Transactions  of  its  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society ;  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  empire,  the  dominioa  of  the 
name  of  Dalton  equally  testified.  He  rslat- 
ed  an  anecdote  which  he  said  was  little,  if 
at  all,  known,  and  which  had  been  told  hba 
by  one  of  an  illustrious  trio  who  had  attend- 
ed a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
(then  Mr.)  Dalton  in  London.  That  trio 
consisted  of  Drs.  Thompson  and  Wollastoa, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  On  meeting  at 
supper  after  attending  Mr.  Dalton'Bnst 
lecture,  they  said  "This  will  not  do."  They 
parted  and  slept  on  this  opinion.  The  next 
day  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  great  mind  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  magnitude  of  Mr. 
Dalton's  discoveries,  had  chuiged  his  opi- 


Dr.  Holme  having  quitted  the^chair,  itlQion,  and  with  becoming  candour  amid,  ^  We 

I  were  mistaken.  Depend  upon  it,  it  tPtU do;** 
and  from  that  moment  it  did  do.  In  concin- 
sion  Dr.  Kidd  proposed  the  "  health  of  Dr. 
Holme,"  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  gave  "  Dr.  E.  Johnstone  (a  per- 
manent Vice  President  of  the  Association) 
and  the  Vice  Presidents."  <^  The  health  of 
Mr.  Shephard,  the  Joint  Secretary  with  Dr. 
HnsUngs  "— «  Sir  George  Teesdale,  mi  (Ae 
King's  Dmfcoon  Guards'* — (acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Jones,  Surgeon  to  the  Regiment)— 
"The honorary  Members,*'-— (Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  SirC.  Bell,  and  Dr.TraillV- 
"The  Mayor  of  Worcester  (Mr.  Hebb)  and 
the  Corresponding  Members." 

Mr.  Herb  returned  thanks,  and  observed, 
that  the  great  class  of  general  practitioners, 
under  an  inferior  system  of  education,  had 
sent  from  their  ranks  a  Davy,  a  Denham,  a 
Mason,  a  (Soode,  and  a  J  enner.  What,  then, 
might  not  be  hoped  from  their  seal,  eflforts, 
and  talents,  under  the  iaflnence  of  the 
improved  character  and  better  discipline  of 
the  present  system  of  medical  education? 


was  taken  by  Dr.  Barlow,  and  Dr.  Kidd 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Holme  for 
his  services  as  president.  Dr.  Conolly  se- 
conded the  motion ;  and  the  vote  having 
been  suitably  acknowledged,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  shortly  before  five  o'clock. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  six  o'clock  a  hundred  and  twenty 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  association  and 
their  friends,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
Exchange  dining-room,  Dr.  Holme  in  the 
chair,  with  several  M.D.'tt  on  his  right  and 
left;  the  rest  of  the  company  sitting  at 
three  tables  down  the  room ;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents were  Mr.  Turner,  Dr.  John  Bardslev, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  all  of  Manchester;  the 
chairman,  after  the  cloth  was  removed  and 
''The  King"  proposed,  gave  as  a  toast 
''  Prosperity  to  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  and  its  founder  Dr. 
Hastings."  Dr.  Hastings,  in  returning 
thanks,  said  the  profession  in  the  provinces 
was  broken  and  disjointed  eight  years  ago, 
Md  expressed  his  gratifieatioii  at  this  meet- 
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He  propoMd  '^the  President  elect,  Dr. 
BoiBragon,  of  Cheltenham." 

The  next  tout  was — ^Mr.  Tamer,  and 
success  to  Medical  Provincial  Schools." 
Mr.  TcaNER  expressed  his  saUslaction  at  the 
compliment. 

''Dr.  James  Lomax  Bardsley,  and  the 
medical  officers  of  provincial  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries/'  was  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Baardsley.  ''Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Conolly, 
and  the  enli^tened  supporters  of  societies 
for  tliecoltivation  of  science  in  the  provinces." 
Dr.  Conolly  returned  thanks  and  express- 
ed his  regret  that  Dr.  Forbes  could  not  be 
present. 

The  next  toasts  were  "Dr.  Somerville,  the 
London  inspector  of  Anatomy ;"  "  The  Royal 
Societies  m  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Bojrallrish  Academy;"  "The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
and  its  illostrious  President,  Dr.  Dalton  "— 
(S  tines  •  cheers).  Dr.  Dalton,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  toast,  said  that  the  society  had 
beea  established  about  fifty  years,  and  he 
beliered  that  Dr.  Holme  and  himself  had 
belonged  to  it  forty  years.  He  had  not  much 
to  amjj  as  his  wsJk  had  been  chiefly  in 
chemistry,  certainly  a  collateral  branch  of 
medical  science;  but  he  had  not  altogether 
neglected  physiology,  three  or  four  essays 
on  which  he  had  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actioos"  of  the  society  referred  to;  which 
he  believed,  though  but  little  read,  would 
bear  perusal.  One  was  an  essay  on  respira- 
tkm.  and  animal  heat ;  another,  Considers- 
tioiia  respecting  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  animal  frame,  how  explained  and  under- 
stood; and  another,  on  the  quantity  of  food 
taken  by  an  animal  in  health,  and  the  various 
secretions,  published  in  the  last  vol.  of  the 
"T^ansaetions."  The  chemical  part  of  the 
sn^pect  was  recent,  but  the  experiments 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  it  were  under- 
taken and  executed  upwards  of  forty  years 

Several  other  toasts  were  given  during 
the  evening,  including  the  "  Universities  of 
the  British  Empire;*'  "Tlie  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Apotheca- 
ries Company ;"  "  The  British  Association 
of  Science ;"  "The  Councils  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  and  Botanical  Gardens," 
&c.  Space  allows  us  to  report  nothing 
more. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

THANKS  FOR  THE  HONOCR. 


"  Sir  :— I  have  your  letter  before  me,  in 
which  I  am  officiallv  informed  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
has  been  pleased  to  nominate  me  a  Fellow 
of  that  college. 

"  For  nearly  forty  years  I  used  every 
I  oonU  oontnTei  and  even  inTokad 


the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  in  order 
that  I  miflcht  be  removed  from  the  humble 
rank  of  a  licentiate,  but  my  prayers  availed 
me  nothing ;  and  now  that  the  twelfth  hour 
has  come,  you  ofl*er  me  what  I  dare  not  ac- 
cept Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evidence 
which  I  gave  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, £at  evidence  having,  unfortunately 
for  me,  ^n  laid  before  the  public,  I  should 
have  been  too  happy  to  accept  the  gift,  and 
I  should  even  have  considered  the  Fellowship 
as  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  assure 
the  president  that  he  shall  never  find  me 
wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  great  compli- 
ment he  has  paid  me  on  this  eventftil  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  for  his  services  to  my  dearly 
loved  son,  I  am  always,  and  ever  shall  be, 
ready  to  do  whatever  he  desires  me.  His 
failure  at  the  Charter-house  was  no  fault  of 
Sir  Henry's;  and  it  affords  a  balm  to  my 
soul,  whilst  it  is  in  trouble,  to  reflect  that 
this  youth  is  one  of  your  Fellows,  and  that 
he  owes  his  high  station  to  that  moral  and 
classical  education  of  which  I  was  unfor- 
tunately deprived.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  J.  R.  F  •  •  •  e. 
"  Blind  Manufactory,  Moorfields.'' 

"  Sir  : — I  reject  with  contempt  the  offer 
which  the  president  has  made  to  me,  through 
you,  of  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  College  ; 
and  if  you  wish  further  to  know  the  real 
cause  of  the  indignant  feelings  which  I  en- 
tertain against  that  body,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  Dr.  Macmichael,  the  librarian,  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  had  once  my  confidence. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

«  A.  C N,  Kt. 

" ,  Ireland." 

"  Sir: — I  am  highly  honoured  with  your 
kind  communication,  and  accept  of  the  Fel- 
lowship most  gratefully.  There  is  no  li- 
centiate of  the  college  to  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  this  high  rank  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  myself.  Bred  in  a  humble  cot- 
tage, and  receiving  a  still  humbler  educa- 
tion, far  removed  mm  the  example  of  hig^ 
moral  and  classical  habits,  but  having  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  the  most  distin- 
guished public  services,  I  stood  in  need  of 
nothing  but  rank,  to  enable  me  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  happily  to  myself,  and 
to  the  honour  of  my  profession.  In  return 
for  the  president's  kindness  to  me,  I  beg  that 
you  will  assure  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that  I  will  call  him  in  to  every  pa- 
tient on  every  occasion  when  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power;  and  I  will  take  particular  care 
to  laud  him  for  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
ntrgenfy  so  that  when  the  Duke  meets  with 
an  accident,  I  can  conscientiously  solicit  his 
attendance.  I  shall  also  take  every  means 
to  atone  for  the  painfhlexpoeore  I  was  forced 
to  makb  beflMre  the  CoMnlttee  of  the  House 


Ml  OPEUnON  BY  HK.  COLEV. 

ofCoiiuiioiu,whwIitatedtliitIoMuldeTed  the  uunv  BcceptaUe  to  tke  DUilenlMtdiag  of 

the  fellowihip  ww  eqiul  to  matgU.    I  h»Te  thy  eluncaJ  preildcnt.'' 

the  boDow  to  raiBMB,7oqr  futhfnl  aod  obe-  ,                    , 

dieat  co-fellow, 

«  J.  B.  H E.  BBID6N0BTH  AND  SOUTH  SALOP 

«  Apde;  Houe."  INnRHABV. 

*'Hv  De*K  Sik; — I  am  omcome  with 
puitude  b;  your  intimatioD.    I  feel  oow 

Uut  I  waf  prematnre  in  expecting  tbal  the  Aug.  10, 1BS6.  Edward  Barbe,  aged  TT, 

Precident  ihould  have  looaer  elected  me  to  wu  i^imitted  an  in-patient,  with  cancer  w 

the  Fellowdiip,  being  wall  awan  ^that  I  the  lower  Up.    The  diKue  had  niited  Hr 

have  no  right  to  luch  a  high  honour,  nnleia  Mreral  jean,  and  extendml  from  the  rigU 

it  be  from  my  ultra-confervative  princlplai,  angle  of  the  monUi  along  the  entire  aarikte 

and  having  taken  every  opportunity  of  ro-  of  the  lip,  and  encroached  on  the  eheek  on 

comnieiidiDg  thePretidem  to  my  city  con-  the  oppMlte  aide.  It  penetrated  downward* 

necUoni.     My  aucceai  will  proTO  to  thoie  to  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  pmccM,  ia- 

wfao  are  not  converunt  with  cdlogemattara,  voivjog  the  gnmi  of  the  lower    iBciwwi. 

that  the  report  of  my  baving  been  black-  There  U  no  dUea«t  in  the  neigihboarinc  «b- 

balledUerrtmeoiui  for,  thank!  to  kind  Dr.  »orbent>. 

Makukht,  hit  vote  waa  quite  lufficiont  to  n.   Three  ragged  teeth  in   fivat  of  the 

bua  the  Kale  in  my  &vonr.    Yonr  obliged  Jower  jaw  having  been  removed,  Mr.  J,  M. 

•ervanl,  Colev  made  an  iociiion  through  the  leftaafle 

"  J.  A.  G N.  of  the  mouth,  acrow  the  cheek,  in  a  ditM- 

"  Fintbnry  Square,  tioa  towarda  the  parvtid  gland.     He  then 

near  Charington's  Brewery."  made  another  inciiirai,  at  a  right  angle  with 

the  former,  which  w»  carried  nearly  to  the 

"Mv  Dwa  Dr.  SEYMoua:— Being  con-  chin.    Another  incision,  coaunencinc  at  the 

vinced  that  to  you  alone  I  am  indebted  for  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth,  waa  contlaaH 

being  elected  to  the  Fellowship,  I  beg  you  dawn  to  meet  theothemnderthechin.  Ita 

will  offer  my  humble  thanks  to  the  Fellows,  wound  being  compressed  oa  each  side  ly 

and  aMure  them  that  1  will  do  my  utmost  tc  Mr.PHiLLiPs,  the  house-sargeon,  with  ala- 

be  considered  as  a  good  Fellow  I     I  always  get  and  thumb,  to  prevent  hatmorrbage,  Mr. 

make  it  a  rule  to  be  merry  wherever  I  go,  Colev  removed  the  tumour  and  loterveniac 

and  I  will  ever  hold  it  to  be  my  first  duty  to  mas*  from  thealvoolarprocesaes.  The  opea- 

render  my  services  to  the  old  ladies  in  Pnll  jng  being  very  wide,  it  was  found  Inptiicti- 

Mall  gratuitously.    I  am  off  to  Norfolk,  to  cti.hU  to  apply  the  hair-lip  pin,  for  the  par- 

assUt  those  of  the  weaker  sei  in  that  quar-  poge  of  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  bmt 

ler,  who  presented  me  with  the  plate.    God  Up.     a  carved  needle  and  ligature  were 

bless  you,  if  possible.      ^  therefore  introduced,  and  the  cheek  on  eack 

C.  M.  C E.  gjde  being  detached  from  the  bone,  to  fcd- 

"  Parsley  Bed,  July,  1836.  liUtetheapproiimationofthegapinewouBd, 

„        „               _     .  two  twisted  sutures  were  applied  belowtte 

«  Kind  PaiEH»;— Thy  letter  was  duly  re-  iig,ture,  and  the  parts  brought  into  close 

cetved.    II  grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  thy  contact.    The  patient  waa  then  r«movH  W 

president  should  have  been  «.  ignorant  of  bed,  and  directed  to  take  liquid  food  through 

the  foooamenlal  rules  which  guide  moral  g  quill 

men.astohaveanlicipaledthatlhypropoBal  june'i.   Bestless  night;  some  degree  of 

should  have  been  accepted  by  me.      The  B„ei|i„g;  great tightness,oec«sionedby the 

principles  of  thy  body  are  selGshuess  and  sutures  and  ligature. 

corruption,  whilst  thoM  by  which  I  have  al-  ^.  The  sutures  all  removed;  perfect  uniw : 

ways  acted,  and  hopel  shall  always  BCt,are  cannot  yet  admit  a  spoon  lata  the  montli; 

Justice,  truth,  honour,  integrity,  and  bene-  the  chin  much  inflamed. 

volenceto  all  mankind.    How  could .t  thee  „_  Th^  ulceration,  occasioned  by  the  di- 

in  thy  heart  Uien  be  prompled  to  offer  unlo  ^i.ion  ^f  u,e  cheek,  not  yet  healed, 

me  the  cup  of  poison,  which,  had  I  drunk,  35.  Two  small  ulcers  have  appeared  in 

would  notonlyhnvedestroyed  my  vitalfjmc-  the  inside  of  the  new  lip,  occaai<iS  by  th.- 

tloiu,  but  would  have  w^'tilaled  alllhose  friction  of  twocarioust^th,  which  werJthi. 

useful  powers  by  which  I  can  labour  for  the  j^y  removed 

benefll  of  the  human  race.    Well  do  I  know  j^iy  j.  ulcers  healed,  and  the  sweUing 

thy  mouves ;  but  they  are  not  creditable  to  ^j  tightness  of  the  lip  entirely  gone, 

thee.    I  wish  they  were!  The  union  of  the  divided  parts  is  scarcely 

„„                !■  T.  ^v  1     ■     1    !._        ..  ■  perceptible,  and  the  food  and  saliva  are  re- 

« Museum  of  Pathological   Preparations,  taineddoring  mastication. 

UnysHosiutal.  The  appeaiwiee  of  the  Up  U  perfecUjna- 

"  P««  scnphca^-This  letter  I  riiaU  en-  j^^  eicoptttal  it  U  ■-■W  ten  (he  ori- 
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ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM   IN   NERVOUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

Dr.  Elliotson  has  employed  tiiis  medi- 
cine in  several  cases  besides  those  mention- 
ed in  The  Lancet,  page  613^  a  short  time 
since.  Of  the  three  following,  two  only 
were  treated  successfully : — 

Coarl.  Harriet  Baker,  S2  years  of  age,  a 
servant,  who  had  eigoyed  good  health  until 
two  years  since,  during  which  period  she  has 
been  under  medical  treatment,  from  which 
she  experienced  no  material  benefit;  she 
now  conplains  of  lassitude,  weakness,  pains 
in  the  fi^  hypochondrium,  especially  on 
walking  up  stairs,  which  also  produces  pain 
in  the  epl^urtrium;  the^pain,  too,  frequently 
occurs  after  meals,  attended  occasionally 
with  lifilmiMB  There  is  morbid  sensibility 
at  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions 
on  each  sMe,  extending  round  to  the  spine, 
and  alao  over  some  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
She  has  suffered  from  the  various  symptoms 
of  hysteria;  the  menstruation  occurs  re- 
gularly, but  in  diminished  quantity;  no 
pain  in  the  head;  bowels  rather  costive; 
tongue  clean ;  pulse  75.  She  began,  on  the 
SOth  of  June,  to  take  three  ounces  of  the 
infiasion  of  artemisia,  every  six  hours.  On 
the  4th  of  July  she  was  better ;  there  was 
less  tenderness  in  the  hypochondriac  and 
e|Mgastric  regions.  She  went  on  gradually 
improving  until  the  lith,  when,  at  her  ovni 
request,  feeling  so  much  better,  she  was 
disokarged. 

CmMi  8.  This  was  a  laundress,  aged  60, 
who  had  ceased  to  menstruate  for  12  years. 
See  had  well-marked  hysteria,  and  suffered 
from  morbid  sensibility  of  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

There  is  morbid  sensibility  of  the  surface 
OM  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen ;  of  the  right  arm,  but  more 
especialiy  of  the  integuments  of  the  upper 
arm ;  of  Uie  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  and  of 
the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  and  lumbar 
region  on  the  right  side.  At  about  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  near  the  nipple,  there  is 
less  tenderness  than  higher  up  and  lower 
down,  and  corresponding  with  this,  there  is 
tenderness  of  the  spine,  which  is  greatest 
over  the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal,  and  over 
the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae ; 
less  over  the  vertebrae  near  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  region.  The  tenderness  is  also  chiefly 
cooined  to  the  right  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  There  is  scarcely  any  on  the 
left  side.  She  can  take  a  full  inspiration, 
but  it  produces  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium. She  is  subject  to  palpitation, 
especially  when  there  is  much  pain  in  the 
side. 

There  is  numbness  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm,  particularly  in  the  morning,  when  she 
cut  scarcely  dmtheneit   SheexpcKknoM 


no  numbness  of  the  right  leg.  bo  pam  in  the 
back,  except  between  the  slioulders.  The 
tenderness  is  quite  superficial;  the  least 
touch  on  the  most  tender  parts  causes  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  Bowels  costive, 
tongue  whitish,  skin  warm  and  moist,  pulse 
75.  Dr.  Elliotson  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  morbid  tenderness,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  fact  of  the  right  side 
of  the  spine  being  affected,  whilst  the  left 
was  free  from  any  symptom.  On  the  SOUi 
of  June  she  began  by  t&klng  three  ounces  of 
the  infusion  of  the  artemisia  every  six 
hours.  She  took  also  two  purgative  pills 
at  bedtime.  On  the  19th  of  July  she  was 
so  much  better  that  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  continue  her  in  the  hospital.  She 
went  on  with  her  medicine  until  a  day  or 
two  before  she  left. 

Ca$e  S.  The  third  case  was  one  of  inflam- 
matory hysteria.  In  this  case  there  was  great 
morbid  tenderness  in  various  parts.  After 
depletion  to  some  extent,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  until  the  gums  were  tender, 
the  patient  took  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
artemisia,  three  times  a  day;  this  was  on 
the  17th  of  May ;  she  had  experienced  no 
relief  on  the  24th ;  the  dose  was  therefore 
increased  to  two  drachms ;  and  on  the  28th 
she  took  that  dose  every  four  hours ;  on  the 
Slst  the  infusion  was  substituted  for  the 
powder,  four  ounces  being  given  every  four 
hours ;  on  the  11th  of  June,  as  she  was  not 
better,  the  artemisia  was  omitted,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  was  given 
every  six  hours  ;  the  dose  was  increased  by 
deg^rees  to  six  drachms  every  four  hours. 
She  was  taking  that  quantity  on  the  28th  of 
June  with  decidedly  good  effect.  She  was 
so  much  better  on  the  19th  of  July  that  she 
was  discharged. 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  on  the  last  case, 
that  the  patient  took  the  powder  at  flrst,  and 
not  the  infusion,  which  was  different  from 
the  course  pursued  with  the  two  first 
patients.  The  remedy  might  possibly  have 
done  good,  if  it  had  been  continued  longer. 

cut-th  roat — death — autopsy. 
The  man  Sach,  whose  case  is  reported  in 
The  Lancet,  page  S82,  appeared  to  be  going 
on  very  well  until  the  18th  of  July.  The 
external  wound  was  diminishing  consider- 
ably in  size.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  he 
took  his  supper  as  usual,  and  asked  for  a 
little  anodyne  mixture  to  procure  rest.  His 
breathingdid  not  appear  to  be  more  difficult 
than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  At  four 
o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  18th,  Mr.  Hallam  was 
called  up  by  the  nurse,  who  stated  that  the 
patient  could  hardly  get  his  breath.  He 
was  quite  dead  before  Mr.  Hallam  could 
reach  the  ward.  From  the  statementsof  his 
fellow  patients  it  appeared,  that  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  he  was  «Uing 
•omethiBf  which  he  had  Im  Ui  kxto'yaiid 
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drinUng  water.  buMdiitelT  after  wbich 
he  appeared  ai  If  ckok«d,  aad  breadted  with 
the  greateat  diflcalty.  The  night  nnne 
wai  abaent  from  the  ward  at  the  monent. 
He  walked  op  and  down  the  ward  two  la 
three  timea,  bKathing  with  great  difScnlty, 
and  HkakiBf,  during  reapiratioa,  an  nnuiual 
Doiw.  He  then  laid  on  hie  bed,  breathed 
lhi«e  or  four  tiMea,  and  eipirad.  On 
examining  llie  larynx  and  eaoplMgn*,  with 
the  Snger.no  foreign  bodycoaid  be  detected. 
AiOoptg  WJto«r«nftwdwtt.—'Ite  tongue, 
larynx,  tnchea,  and  pharTU,  were  removed 
fhnn  the  body.    In  doing  ao  the  poiterior 

C  of  the  pharyni  oppoiite  the  wound  waa 
d  flrmly  adherent  to  the  bodiei  of  the 
cerrical  Tertebm.  The  itractnTei  aronnd 
were  very  nmch  condenaed.  The  epiglotia 
and  oa  thyroidii  were  drawn  an  inch  and  a 


opening  throng  which  he  had  breathed 
daring  life  wai  found  to  be  of  about  the  sice 
of  a  quil],  and  eaiil;  dilatable,  to  as  to 
admit  the  fore-Boger.  The  aidea  of  the 
rima  were  awollen  and  oedematoua.  The 
left  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartUagea  waa  af- 
fected with  ulceration,  undemeatli  an  open- 
ing which  had  been  made  to  evaouale  the 
contenia  of  a  amall  abiceaa.  Hie  ulceration 
did  not  comnninlcate  with  the  mucou* 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  A  little  put  ex- 
uded on  preunre. 

Cbit.— Adheiiona,  apparently  of  old 
date,  exiitod  between  the  oppoaite  aide*  of 
the  pleura  pulmooalia  of  the  rij^t  lung,  and 
the  pleura  coBtalia;  and  alio  betneen  the 
•erooi  membrane  covering  the  diaphagm, 
and  the  correapondmg  iorface  of  the  pleura 

Eulmonalia.  The  lungi  appeared  to  be 
ealttiy. 

Abdomen, — Many  of  the  intestinal  ^landg 
were  enlarged,  and  earthy  depoaiii  of 
various  fli»s  were  found  in  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery,  some  as  large  as  horse-beans, and 
aeveral  of  the  site  of  a  nuL  They  had  the 
of  portions  of  carious  bonei. 


Sp.  Sol.  or  CoPMet.~To  llu  Editor.— Sia : 
—I  subjoin  a  method  of  analyxing  the  adver- 
tiaed"Specidc  Solution  of  Copaiba."  Thcne 
who  have  written  in  its  commendation  may 
be  benefited  by  its  publicity : — Pourthe  con- 
teuts  of  a  small  bottle  of  the  aolution  into  a 
fix-ounce  phial,  with  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water ;  add  to  it  a  strong  aolution  of  tartaric 
acid,  until  it  becomea  slightly  additions.  Im- 
merse the  phial  in  boiling  water,  when  the 
formed  precipitate  of  inpertartrate  of  po- 
iMa  wUl  dlaaglve,  lantag  dn  p«n  tal- 


ible,  will  again  pi«cipitale,  and  by  col- 
ing,  drying,  and  weighing  thia  precipi- 
,  the  proportion  of  pare  potaaa  c«Bl^ned 


t  may  be  aacertalnad, 

at  one-third  of  the  weight. 

:y  the  following  means  it  may  be  made  >• 


Logether  for  ten  minntea  in  a  rim 
lals.  -■■—-■-- 
Deati 
deg.,  aniTadd  to  it  8p.  iEth.  NiL  Ji. 


Copaiba,  3U;   Liq.  Potan,  m; 

Deatill.  Jx ;  allow  it  to  cool  to  abwt 
nd  add  to  it  8. 
ke  them  well  together,  and 

a  glass  teparating  ftimMl ;  m  a  snsn 
I  aboDt  five  drachma  of  andlaaalTed  tail 
re  like  tare  oil  than  Oe  balaam)  wUlse- 
ite,  and  float  on  the  anrAtee,  fraa  wUck 
specific  tanst  be  dmwn.  If  tkeae  inpr- 
Its  be  shaken  together  cold,  tbo  tame  re- 
B  will  take  place,  though  the  balaam  a 
dissolved  in  so  Urge  a  qtuntHy.  I  aa, 
your  constant  reader, 

A  Daneoiat's  AsuarsvT. 
uly21,18M. 


COSSESPONDENTS. 

fr.  BtdingfitbFi  i«pl  j  to  Dr.  T.  Cot  wit 

he  letter  of  our  corretpMident  at  Edii- 
gh  only  reached  London  by  the  post  «l 
mday,  too  late  then  for  our  crowded  ca- 
ns this  week. 

lie  advertisement  from  Dr.  ffastii^i  iliil 
come  to  hand  eariy  enongli  fw  pnblka- 

with  the  present  number. 
1  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bree,  which  we  pub- 

this  week  at  page  BUS,  will  be  found  the 
>fs  which  that  gentleaiau  is  Mumble  at 
lishing  of  the  succeseof  his  club-ayslem. 
nany  of  aucb  proofs  were  in  exialBRCe, 
It  would  become  of  the  protesalmi  T 
lor  pages  shall  be  cheerfully  opeaod  to  a 
ement  of  facts  from  Afr.  Ratcot  in  i^ply 

>r.  RatcM,  who  has  addreaaed  the  EUiitoc 
private  note,  vras  not  alluded  to  ia  the 
ceinTHELANCETof JnlySS.  Thenotice, 
ever,  was  very  erroneouBlf  printed. 


ir.  UwiNB  is  an  unmerciful  qnii.  He  baa 
pronounced  Sir  Henry  HaUard,  in  print, 
e  "  the  highest  medical  anthotity  in  the 
ilry,"and  so  gravely,  that  wereDr.Vwiu 
WD  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Fellowthip,  he 
lid  not  be  thought  to  Joke. 
[r.  F.  S.  Oectu,  a  nmnber  of  the  College 
nrgecos,  has  been  lately  olacted  to  the 
BsnUp  oTTlTeitoB,  Dan*. 
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:CTURES    ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVERED  IN   1896, 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PARIS, 

By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

fessoft  of  general  pathology  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 


LECTURE  Vll. 

S.— PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

iNTLEMEN: — ^lo  ouF  last  lecture  wc  ex- 
ed  Uie  or^an  of  generation,  or  physical 
commonly  denominated  **  aroatiire- 
"  or  "  erotism."  (generation  is  the 
t  of  the  action  of  that  organ.  It  re- 
•«  a  strong  stimulus  to  provoke  animals, 
particularly  man,  to  the  accomplish- 
of  this  act.  I  say  man,  in  particular, 
e  can  understand  with  difficulty  how 
ilosopher  could  ever  fulfil  the  object  of 
■ation  unless  he  felt  himself  sharply 
ed  by  what  is  called  '<  the  spur  of  the 
'*  In  like  manner,  unless  the  indivi- 
were  acted  on  by  a  very  powerful  in- 
:ive  feeling,  the  product  of  generation 
d  frequently  be  abandoned  without  the 
test  remorse.  In  the  human  species,  the 
of  protecting  its  young  might  result, 
long  experience  aided  by  reflection, 
observation  shows  that  these  alone  are 
Sclent.  In  animals  deprived  of  reflec- 
and  meditation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
its  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  aban- 
heir  young  on  every  occasion.  Nature 
bviated  this  inconvenience,  by  creating 
iwerful,  irresistable  instinct,  which 
s  men  and  animals  to  foster  the  product 
gyration.  This  parental  care  extends 
>nly  to  the  products  already  brought 
existence,  but  to  the  various  prepara- 
irrangements  which  precede  their  birth, 
you  see  certain  animals  preparing  a 
anient  habitation  to  receive  their  yet 
m  offspring.  You  see  others,  such  as  the 
t,  &c.,  tearing  off  the  wool  from  its 
to  line  the  bed  which  its  little  pro- 
is  to  occupy.  The  incubation  of  the 
I  equally  aiuiiirable.  Long  before  any 
••  6T5. 


appearance  of  life  is  manifested  in  the  egg, 
you  see  her,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
powerful  instinct,  covering  her  eggs,  expos- 
ing them  alternately  to  a  convenient  degree 
of  heat,  and  watching,  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  for  the  moment  of  the  chick's  birth, 
which  she  frequently  aids.  All  this  is  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  instinct.  Man,  as  well 
as  animals,  is  governed  by  the  same  im- 
pulse. 

Situatum  and  F^/iuence  qf  the  Organ, — 
Observation  proves,  that  the  various  acts 
now  alluded  to  depend  on  particular  parts 
of  the  brain,  viz.,  on  the  posterior  inferior 
portion,  which  rests  immediately  over  the 
tentorium  cerebelli.  The  volume  of  this 
part  is  indicated  exteriorly  by  a  projection 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  tne  head ;  the 
skull  is  consequently  elongated,  sometimes 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  you  see  in 
this  head.  You  must  avoid  confounding  the 
organ  we  speak  of  with  the  prominence 
which  corresponds  with  the  occipital  sinuses. 
I  made  this  observation  to  you  in  my  last 
lecture,  when  speaking  of  the  cerebellum ; 
but  the  circumstance  equally  affects  the 
organ  of  philogeniture,  for  the  osseous  pro- 
jection is  placed  exactly  between  the  two, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  or  the 
other.  This  organ  presents  several  differ- 
ences, according  to  the  sex  and  species  of 
animals;  generally  speaking,  it  is  better 
marked  in  the  female ;  and  this  is  natural, 
for  to  the  female  falls  the  greater  share  of 
parental  superintendance,  vehile  man  is 
rarely  endowed  with  a  sufficient  deg^e  of 
patience  to  fulfill  the  disagreeable  and  te- 
dious attentions  which  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  tender  children  requires. 

In  animals  also  you  see  a  large  share  of 
the  burthen  committed  to  the  mother,  who 
is  in  constant  action  to  keep  her  little  ones 
clean ;  she  covers  them  when  unfavourable 
weather  threatens  a  change  of  temperature ; 
and  conducts  them  to  their  food  and  points 
out  the  most  suitable  nourbhment;  finally, 
it  is  the  mother  who  watches  over  their 
education  until  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
satisfy  their  wants  without  aid.  Hence,  as 
I  said,  this  organ  is  in  general  more  deve- 
loped in  woman  than  in  man,  and  in  the 
female  animal  more  than  in  the  male.   In  the 

8R 
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xoological  scale,  it  commences  to  manifest 
itself  at  the  degree  when  the  animal  is  ob- 
liged to  exercise  some  care  and  attention  in 
the  production  of  its  young.  Thus,  in  the 
inferior  classes,  this  organ  stimulates  the 
female  to  seek  out  a  convenient  place  and 
position  to  deposit  her  eggs.  The  various 
insects  come  under  this  category,  who  select 
for  the  purpose  some  fermenting  material, 
or  a  situation  exposed  to  solar  heat.  The 
sauria  also,  as  the  crocodile,  and  amongst 
the  chelonia  the  tortoise,  take  care  to  bury 
their  eggs  in  the  sand  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  then  cover  them  over  in  a  nuumer 
calculated  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of 
heat  at  the  convenient  degree.  We  who 
e^joy  the  faculty  of  reflection,  discover  the 
reason  for  all  these  diflTerent  acts,  but  the 
animals  themselves  do  not  see  this.  There 
is,  then,  some  power  residing  in  the  nervous 
system  which  instigates  the  individual  to 
tne  accomplishment  of  these  movements. 
We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion ;  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  certain  persons, 
in  the  face  of  such  facts,  can  permit  them- 
selves to  ridicule  the  system  of  observation 
which  has  discovered  them ;  however,  we 
should  tell  you  that  the  seat  of  philogeniture 
has  not  as  yet  been  fixed  with  certainty  in 
the  inferior  classes  of  animals.  In  several 
species  of  vertebrated  animals,  we  find  the 
male  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  cares 
lavished  by  the  mother  on  her  little  oiTspring; 
but  whenever  both  sexes  contribute  to  the 
education  of  their  young,  M.  Vimont  has 
always  found  this  organ  in  the  male  as  well 
as  in  the  female;  but  more  highly  developed 
in  the  latter.  Nearly  all  animals  possessing 
a  cephalic  nervous  system  present  traces  of 
this  organ ;  in  birds  it  is  extremely  deve- 
loped, and  you  know  that  these  animals 
take  especial  care  of  their  young. 

The  discovery  of  this  organ  was  gradual ; 
after  repeated  observations  Gall  suspected 
its  existence  in  the  human  species;  as 
soon  as  he  had  pointed  it  out,  attention 
was  excited,  and  then  more  specific  obser- 
vations made.  The  researches  of  M.Vimont 
were  confined  to  animals.  The  following 
are  the  principal  remarks  he  has  made  on 
the  subject : — He  has  found  very  little  at- 
tachment for  their  young  in  reptiles,  and 
then  only  in  the  female,  who  is  merely  oc- 
cupied with  the  care  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
duct of  generation.  She  lays  her  eggs,  as 
we  said,  in  a  favourable  situation,  and  iJien 
abandons  them ;  hence  the  organ  must  be 
slightly  developed  in  these  animals.  The 
greater  part  of  birds  are  very  careful  of  their 
young,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  cuckoo, 
who  lays  her  eggs  in  her  neighbour's  nest, 
and  thinks  no  more  about  the  matter.  The 
duration  of  maternal  superintendance  varies 
in  the  diflTerent  species,  and,  what  is  highly 
remarkable,  we  can  always  trace  a  relation 
between  the  development  of  the  organ  and 
the  length  of  time  their  mttenial  care  is  to 


last.  Some  pretend  that  this  organ  exists 
in  the  hen,  but  not  in  the  cock  ;  yet  when 
the  cock  is  transformed  into  a  capon  he 
manifests  great  attention  for  the  youDg 
chickens  placed  under  his  care — he  teaches 
them  to  select  and  look  for  their  food. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  he  possesses  more 
or  less  of  the  organ  of  philogeniture,  inde- 
pendently of  the  generative  act,  which  in- 
spires a  love  and  attention  for  his  yooa^ 
under  various  circumstances.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  avoid  this  conclusion.  In  fact, 
the  organ  frequently  exists  in  both  sexes  of 
the  same  species.  The  only  diflference  exists 
in  the  degree  of  development.  The  crow, 
the  canary,  the  blackbird,  the  pigeon,  and 
the  little  birds  which  we  domesticate  io 
cages,  evidently  bestow  care  in  common  oa 
their  young.  Tlie  male  and  female  pigeoai 
cover  their  eggs  alternately,  and  tlie  male 
supplies  his  offspring  with  food  nearly  at 
often  as  the  female.  The  organ,  however, 
is  always  more  developed  in  the  female. 

The  varieties  of  development  are  great : 
several  males  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
their  young ;  liere  the  organ  is  but  little 
marked.  The  female  shows  more  attach- 
ment ;  but  in  animals  who  live  together  ia 
a  species  of  marriage,  as  the  fox,  for  ex- 
ample, the  organ  exists  nearly  to  an  equal 
degree  in  both  sexes.  We  take,  as  yon 
know,  for  our  principal  type,  the  humaa 
species,  as  that  is  the  principal  object  of 
our  researches.  Now  in  this  species  yon 
find  the  organ  situate  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  brain.  I  have  already  shown  it  tu 
you  on  the  brain  being  removed  from  iti 
osseous  covering ;  but  here  yon  may  see  it 
marked  externally  on  tlie  skull,  above  tke 
protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
corresponds  with  the  sinuses.  The  space  it 
occupies  is  extensive ;  however,  you  will 
seldom  see  it  developed  to  the  extraordinaiy 
extent  which  it  presents  in  this  head. 

Examples. — We  have  said  that  the  orgu 
of  philogeniture  is  commonly  larger  in  the 
female  Uian  in  the  male.  Here  are  sane 
examples,  which  we  might  easily  mnltiplj 
to  a  great  number.  When  the  organ  is  highly 
developed,  its  faculty  may  be  carried  to  aa 
excessive  degree  of  intenslt)-.  Tliis  head, 
in  which  you  have  seen  the  organ  so  well 
marked,  was  that  of  an  idiot,  in  whom  the 
love  of  children  was  carried  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary point.  She  dressed  up  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  shape  of  infhnts,  watching 
over  them  with  a  mother's  care,  collecting 
food  for  their  nourishment,  changing  their 
linen,  &c.  Now  remark  haw  enonnously 
the  portion  of  skull  which  I  pointed  oat 
a  while  ago  is  developed. 

Some  nations  present  examples  of  vaty 
great  development  of  this  organ,  particulariy 
the  Negroes  and  Hindoos ;  it  is  also  very 
active  in  the  CariUbs,  and  the  aflnectioB 
which  the  women  of  those  several  natioas 
show  for  their  children  is  Ustorie.    Yoe 
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irill  BeMom  find  the  organ  so  prominent  in 
the  male.  Here,  howerer,  is  an  example : 
Careme,  the  celebrated  cook,  was  a  man 
Tondly  attached  to  his  family,  and  to  chil- 
Iren  so  strongly  as  to  adopt  the  young 
iffspring  of  ouer  people.  You  see  how 
irell  mvked  the  organ  Is  in  his  head.  The 
lame  obserration  is  applicable  to  the  head 
>f  the  great  painter  Hohace  Vernet,  who 
is  also  distingnished  for  parental  love. 

Let  us  now  select  some  examples  of  an 
opposite  kind.  See  how  the  org^  is  de- 
pressed in  the  head  of  Boutillier,  who 
nordered  his  mother.  The  organ  is  absent 
Ml  the  skull  of  Benoit,  who  was  executed 
for  a  capital  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

The  orcan  of  philogeniture  has  great  effect 
in  rendenng  our  manners  mild  and  benevo- 
lent ;  it  is  easy  to  multiply  this  observation 
on  a 'great  number  of  heads.  Whenever  I 
remark  Its  absence  in  young  mothers,  and 
mention  to  them  what  I  have  observed,  they 
never  fid!  answering  me,  that  although  they 
love  their  children  tenderly,  they  are  dis- 
gusted by  their  cries,  caprices,  or  dirty 
habits.  But  when  this  organ  is  large  nothing 
(Usgnsts  a  woman,  much  less  a  mother,  and 
you  see  even  little  girls  acting  under  its 
lainence  when  they  dress  up  their  dolls, 
which  they  treat  as  so  many  children;  a 
Und  of  passion  which  exists  only  in  those 
irho  possess  the  org^  of  philogeniture. 

3.— -Inhabitiveness. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  another  instinct.  You 
lee,  as  jret,  that  we  treat  merely  of  the  affec- 
tiMu;  »>r  amativeness  is  certainly  an  affec- 
tion, and  should  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
■ost  remarkable,  because  its  object  is  to 
bring  together  the  opposite  sexes  for  the 
pffopagmtion  of  the  species.  But,  in  addition 
tp  the  tendency  which  brings  the  sexes  to- 
Rther,  and  that  which  afterwards  attaches 
ban  to  the  product  of  generation,  there  is 
ilio  a  tendency  uniting  each  species  of 
■■Ifftip  to  the  spot  on  which  the  principal 
leeBea  of  his  life  have  been  performed ;  for 
there  certainly  exists  some  reason  why  man 
lad  ir"*maif  prefer  inhabiting  one  place 
nther  than  another.  All  men  are  not  Cos- 
■opolltea,  far  from  it, — avast  number  testify 
itlaeluaent  to  their  paternal  domicile, — love 
die  spot  which  gave  them  birth,  and  lose  a 
peat  part  of  their  happiness  when  removed 
raa  the  places  and  scenes  to  which  they 
irere  accustomed.  This  privation  is  a  great 
eaaae  of  the  disease  called  nostalgioy  as  we 
have  remarked  in  young  conscripts. 

If  joa  consider  the  question  in  a  larger 
poiat  of  view,  you  will  observe  an  univenal 
tendency  amongst  animals  to  inhabit  certain 
Ixed  spots.  There  exists,  beyond  all  doubt, 
MNBe  reason  why  one  animiu  should  prefer 
IB  derated  site ;  why  another  should  choose 
tm  obecare,  sabterraaeous  habitation  ;  why 
[iMOD^t  birds  for  example)  one  should  con- 
ilnlly  tnilld  Its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,* 


another  In  the  thicket  or  hedge,— another  on 
the  grass.  All  nature,  as  Spurzheim  said, 
is  destined  to  become  inhabited,  and  requires 
the  presence  of  an  impulse  which  directs 
animals  towards  particular  localities.  Hence 


nature  has  established  some  hidden  connec- 
tion between  inanimate  objects  and  living 
bodies.  Animals  are  not  certainly  guided 
by  reason  in  their  choice  of  habitation ;  we 
may  admit  its  intervention  on  some  occa- 
sions with  respect  to  man  ;  but  for  animals, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  an  interior  force, 
dependant  on  organization,  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  certain  places  in  preference 
to  others.  Since  an  attachment  for  places 
exists,  there  is  necessarily  an  organ  of  that 
faculty  or  instinct.  Spurzheim  first  directed 
our  attention  towards  this  or^an.  which  had 
escaped  his  master.  Gall  :  it  is  oenominated 
choice  of  place,  or  habitivitiff  or  concentra- 
Jtiveness. 

Situation, — ^This  organ  is  placed  above  tlie 
preceding  one,  and  is  marked  <<  No.  3"  on 
the  cast  before  us.  Externally  it  manifests 
itself  by  a  projection  sometimes  seen  imme- 
diately above  the  organ  of  philogeniture. 

The  actum  of  this  organ  has  been  made 
matter  of  some  controversy,  some  writers 
pretending  that  it  rather  directs  the  attention 
towards  certain  objects  than  determines  a 
love  of  places ;  but  this  question  seems  de- 
cided by  recent  observations ;  both  inclina- 
tions exist.  It  is  certain  that  man  and  ani- 
mals are  naturally  attached  to  some  fixed 
spot,  for  wherever  we  go  we  find  the  love 
of  habitation,  the  choice  of  domicile,  attach- 
ment to  the  place  selected,  regret  on  quitting, 
pleasure  on  returning  back  to  it.  In  man 
this  orgau  manifests  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  brain  already  described.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  example  :  the  cast  I  now  show 
you  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Schlabren- 
dorf,  inventor  of  steropyhing.  This  man 
underwent  the  severest  persecutions  in  his 
native  country,  but  the  org^  which  you  see 
here  so  highly  developed  prevented  him  from 
quitting  the  place  of  his  birth.  Here,  again, 
is  the  head  of  a  celebrated  man,  the  Baron 
de  Zach,  in  whom  this  portion  of  the  brain 
is  very  prominent. 

You  may  observe  quite  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition in  the  head  of  the  famous  Abb^ 
Gregoire,  where  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  organ  in  question  is  evidently  de- 
pressed. Men  of  bad  reputation,  robbers, 
in  a  word,  individuals  likely  to  terminate 
their  days  on  the  scaffold,  present  almost 
always  an  absence  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
other  afiiections.  This  is  remarkable.  Look 
here  at  the  head  of  an  individual  who  mur- 
dered his  father,  and  you  will  observe  a 
depression  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  this 
sentiment,  with  absence  of  filial  affection. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  some  phrenolo- 
gists consider  the  position  of  the  organs  not 
yet  established  in  a  precise  manner.  Ano- 
ther objection  has  been  made,  viz.,  "  that 
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this  portion  of  the  brain  is  considerably 
developed  in  persons  who  possess  the  fa- 
culty of  fixing  their  attention  with  great 
energy  on  any  particular  object."  This  fact, 
then,  would  appear  to  concentrate  the  action 
of  other  organs,  particularly  the  intellectual, 
which  are  applied  to  the  eramination  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  This  question  has  been 
started  since  the  death  of  6al4.,  and  several 
observers  are  inclined  to  place  the  organ 
now  spoken  of  in  the  situation  we  have  at- 
tributed to  habitivity.  But  the  latter  evi- 
dently exists  in  nature,  and  must  have  an 
organ,  which  observation  demonstrates  to  be 
in  the  exact  portion  of  the  brain  we  have 
indicated. 

M.  ViMONT,  whose  name  I  have  so  often 
cited,  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  question 
by  examining  the  animal  kingdom.  He  re- 
marked, that  animals  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  directing  their  attention  strongly, 
and  for  a  long  time,  on  a  given  object,  as 
the  pointer,  for  example,  several  species  of 
the  feline  tribe,  &c.,  presented  a  remarkable 
development  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
centre.  The  early  observations  of  this  phre- 
nologist were  made  on  the  pointer,  fox,  and 
cat ;  but  it  was  only  after  having  collected 
700  skulls  of  birds,  and  found  a  similar  con- 
formation in  all  those  who  study  their  prey, 
that  he  was  convinced.  Thus,  the  cormorant, 
heron,  and  several  other  birds,  are  cited  as 
presenting  this  disposition  in  a  higher  de- 
gree. Some  setting  dogs  also  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  its  existence,  though  he  found  it 
absent  in  the  badger-terrier.  M.  Vimont 
thinks  that  this  organ  should  occupy  the 
superior  part  of  the  region  assigned  in  man 
to  the  organ  of  habitivity.  If  these  observa- 
tions be  correct,  the  superior  part  of  the  oc- 
cipital region  contains  two  organs  instead 
*  of  one.  From  what  I  have  said  you  may 
perceive  that  phrenologists  are  divided  on 
this  point  ;  however,  the  numerous  ex- 
amples I  have  adduced  prove  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  affections  reside  in  the 
posterior  region  of  the  brain. 

4. — Attachment 

The  organ  we  are  now  about  to  examine 
was  named  <<  friendship ''  by  Gall,  and 
"  affectionivity  "  by  Spurzheim.  Combe 
has  proposed  the  term  *'  adhesiveness.*' 

Situation. — ^This  organ,  Gentlemen,  occu- 
pies the  same  region  of  the  brain  as  the 
former ;  you  may  see  it  marked  No.  4  on 
the  yellow  part  of  the  cast  before  me.  It  pro- 
jects at  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
head,  at  the  outer-side  of  philogeniture  and 
habitivity.  The  cerebral  convolutions  which 
correspond  to  it,  form  the  little  group  you 
see  marked  on  this  model-brain.  It  widens 
a  little  the  posterior  and  middle  regions  of 
the  head  at  the  sides. 

Direct  Influence. — ^The  existence  of  this 
organ  is  generally  admitted.  It  inclines 
most  in  a  general  way  to  friendthip^  or  love 


of  fellow -creatures,  and  is  conseqnently 
the  germ  of  association.  It  requires  some 
impulse  to  bring  together  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  and  maintain  them  in  a  at&te 
of  union.  The  instinct  of  association  pre- 
cedes reflection.  In  vain  phil  i-KkphMS  tell 
us  that  a  sense  of  personal  interest  unites 
man  to  his  fellow-man  ;  this  is  not  tliecase. 
The  infant  shews  a  tendency  to  associate,  to 
form  a  society,  with  his  little  comrades,  long 
before  he  calculates  the  consequences  of  his 
actions ;  and  animals  who  possess  this  orgaa 
are  evidently  brought  together,  not  by  rea- 
soning, but  by  instinct. 

There  exists  then  an  organic  impolse, 
which  excites  several  animals  to  unite  to- 
gether, love  one  another,  form  bonds  and 
societies,  &c.,  opposed  to  the  impulse  of 
strife.  These  two  faculties  exist ;  apparent 
contradictions  are  extremely  numerons  is 
the  organization  of  man  and  animals. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  me  h&w  the  same 
organ  can  represent  associatuniy  the  basis  of 
civilization  in  general,  and  frieudMkip.    We 
are  unable  to  explain  this ;  a  similar  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  the  organ  of  habitive- 
ness.    Phrenologists  consider  the  habita- 
tion in  a  general  manner,  without  pretendiag 
to  explain  why  an  animal  prefers  one  place 
to  another.    It  is  impossible  to  penetrate 
all  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  we  have  advanc- 
ed a  good  way  in  pointing  out  the  existence 
of  the  instinct,  and  it  is  illogical  to  baild 
up  any  objection  on  the  fact  of  our  not  beia; 
able  to  give  the  reason  why  it  exists.    Haa, 
generally  speaking,  loves  his  fellow-maa; 
he  feels  an  inclination  to  make  him  his  cod- 
paniun,  and   joins   him  through    instinct, 
before  he  calculates  the  consequences;  ia 
this  general  association  he  soon  finds  sone 
one  individual  who  suits  his  tastes  better 
than  another ;  hence  sympathy  and  mutual 
friendship  spring  up  between  them.    Gall 
considered  this  organ  merely  as  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  friendship,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word ;  SpnazHEiM  extended 
it  to  the  association  of  man  with  man,  in  a 
more  comprehensive    view,  and  observed 
Uiat  it  existed  equally  in  the  animal  tribes. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  organ  of 
which  we  now  treat  may  sometimes  exercise 
its  influence  in  the  female  sex,  or  on  animals. 
Thus,  women,  who  are  attached    to  their 
children,  and  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
them,  seem    to  direct  their    affections  to 
domestic  animals,  whom  they  treat  with  all 
the  care  and  attention  of  mothers.    Combe 
made  this  observation,  which  is  a  very  just 
one.    We  have  seen  how  habitiveness  in- 
spires an  attachment  for  various  objects, 
and  that  a  particular  species  of  grief  ire- 
suits  from  the  organs  not  being  satisfied. 
Nostalgia  is  still  more  quickly  produced 
when  both  organs  suffer.  I  have  frequently 
observed  this  in  the  case  of    our  young 
soldiers,  who  often  fall  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete despair  and  wretchedneiB  when  they 
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are  suddenly  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary 
habits,  their  friends,  parents,  and  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  them.  These  different  affec- 
tions are  seated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  and  hence  we  find  this  organ  very 
highly  developed  in  per^^ons  affected  with 
nostalgia. 

AnimaU, — ^This  organ  exists  in  animals  as 
well  as  in  man.  The  monkey  tribe,  especial  1  v 
certain  species,  possess  it  in  a  very  high 
degree ;  they  always  live  in  a  state  of  society , 
and  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance  in 
their  search  after  food.  Birds  also  present 
examples,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Several  species  of  birds  form  bands,  and 
assemble  together  with  considerable  order, 
especially  at  the  period  of  migration.  You 
may  observe  this  fact  in  birds-who  migrate 
in  large  numbers,  as  swallows,  &c.  The 
organ  of  association  also  exists  in  several 
animals  who  hunt  their  prey.  Dogs,  who 
have  been  conducted  together  to  the  chase 
for  any  length  of  time,  form  a  species  of 
attachment,  or  friendship,  and  concert  to- 
gether in  their  pursuit  of  game.  Que  stiirts 
the  game,  another  waits  for  it;  this  is 
evidently  the  result  of  an  intellectual  act. 
Wolves,  in  like  manner,  assist  one  another 
matnally  whenever  their  prey  off*ers  any 
particular  resistance;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  when  a  wolf  has  seized  a  prey 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  immediate 
wants,  he  calls  on  the  rest  of  his  party  to 
partake  of  the  booty  with  him.  Acts  such 
as  these  clearly  depend  on  an  instinct  of  as- 
sociation, and  reveal  the  existence  of  some 
natural  impulse,  independent  of  reflection, 
which  instigates  animals  of  the  same  species 
to  unite  together  either  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  their  mutual  wants,  or  merely  for 
the  pleasure  derived  from  society.  You 
may  observe  the  effect  of  this  instinct  in 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  all  other  domestic 
animals  who  live  in  a  state  of  society,  and 
exhibit  other  organs  which  phrenologists 
refuse  allowing  to  quadrupeds,  but  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  as  respect,  venera- 
tion, &c.  M.  V I  MONT  cites,  amongst  birds, 
as  examples  of  individuals  living  in  society, 
contracting  friendship,  forming  associations, 
and  giving  sig^s  of  joy,  distress,  &c.,  from 
one  to  another,  the  domestic  goose,  raven. 
Jay,  &c.  The  parrot  also  presents  the  same 
disposition  ;  he  gets  fondly  attached  to  man, 
and  in  this  respect  has  been  called  the  in- 
separable. Quadrupeds,  particularly  the 
dog,  aflTord  numerous  examples  of  attach- 
ment. The  relation  between  a  dog  and  his 
master  is  quite  different  from  that  existing 
between  him  and  another  animal  of  his  own 
species.  The  dog  may  love  his  fellow  dog, 
but  he  loves  his  master  still  more  ;  he  even 
respeciM  him,  a  term  which  tlie  phrenologists 
are  afraid  to  employ,  as  they  refuse  the 
superior  qualities  to  animals  and  reserve 
them  exclusively  for  man.  I  raised  my 
voice  fgnnerly  against  this  doctrine,  and 


shall  explain  my  reasons  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

Examples, — I  remarked  to  you  some  while 
ago  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  various 
organs  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head  are  simultaneously  developed  in  the 
same  person.  In  Schlabrenoorf,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  already,  the  reunion  of  these 
different  organs  forms  a  considerable  mass  : 
hert>  is  attachment:  friendship  also  forms 
an  eminence ;  do  not  forget  this  when  you 
choose  a  domestic  ;  I  have  often  had  cause 
to  repent  my  neglect  of  this  circumstance, 
and  as  often  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I 
carried  my  attention  to  the  point.  This  is 
the  bust  of  the  late  rector  of  St.  Etienne,  M. 
Charpentier,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  several  virtues ;  remark  how 
the  organ  of  friendship  is  extremely  develop- 
ed with  love  of  children,  and  the  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  head  corresponding  with  the 
elevated  sentiments,  whose  study  we  shall 
pn'sently  take  up.  The  form  of  this  head 
is  perfect;  generally  speaking,  the  lateral 
parts  neutralize  the  effects  of  these  senti- 
ments, when  the  intelligence  is  weak;  but 
here  the  intellect  is  strong,  while  the  lateral 
masses  are  but  moderately  developed,  and 
all  the  signs  of  an  elevated  moral  character 
result.  In  general,  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  parts  of  the  head  is  a 
favourable  symptom.  Here  is  the  head  of 
the  negro  Eustace,  who  obtained  the  prize 
of  virtue,  three  years  ago,  for  his  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  his  master,  and  his 
numerous  acts  of  benevolence  towards  every 
one  that  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  never 
saw  a  fellow-creature  unfortunate  without 
rendering  him  some  assistance.  Here  the 
organ  of  friendship,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  is  remarkably  deve- 
loped. As  contrary  examples,  let  us  take 
the  heads  of  executed  criminals,  wretched 
beings  devoted  in  some  measure  to  crime,  to 
proscription,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Observe  how  philogeniture,  sociability,  and 
habitiveness,aredepressedinthe8eparricides, 
these  professional  assassins,  these  vagabonds 
without  a  home,  without  aflfection  for  man  or 
respect  for  God  ;  remark  how  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  sentiments  are  at  a  minimum ; 
it  is  true  they  received  no  cultivation ;  we 
shall  examine  this  latter  question  in  another 
place.  Gentlemen,  these  numerous  observa- 
tions well  deserve  the  attention  of  people 
who  are  anxious  to  know  with  what  kind  of 
individuals  they  shall  have  to  live.  Here  is 
another  very  remarkable  head,  that  of  Theo- 
RiNE  DE  Mericourt,  who  made  a  figure  in  the 
revolution  by  the  extravagance  of  her  ideas. 
She  was  a  heroine  with  respect  to  her  friend- 
ship also ;  see  how  the  organ  of  combative- 
ness  harmonizes  with  those  of  imagination 
and  friendship. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  different 
instinctive  affections  whose  existence  is  best 
established;  perhaps  they  may  admit  of 
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some  modifications  after  more  extensive  and 
more  numerous  researches.  There  is  still 
an  important  observation  to  make,  via.,  that 
all  these  organs  assist  each  other  in  a 
mutual  degree,  and  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  organs  to  which  we  shall  next  proceed 
to  direct  your  attention. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SMALL-POX, 

AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

VACCINATION. 

By  John  S.  Hiley,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  EUand. 

m 

At  the  present  period,  when  the  mortality 
arising  from  small-pox  is  so  great  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  I  may 
probably  be  excused  from  offering  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  I  do  so  the  more  rea- 
dily, because  in  the  diary,  or,  rather,  the  note- 
book of  my  late  father,  I  find  some  observa- 
tions which  I  imagine  may  be  of  essential 
service  to  medical  practitioners,  in  enabling 
them  to  manage  this  loathsome  disease  more 
satisfactorily,  and  to  pilot  the  poor  sufferers 
through  all  its  stages  with  less  pain  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves. 

It  is  an  axiom,  too  well  founded  on  expe- 
rience to  question,  that  all  the  exanthemata, 
when  fairly  developed,  will  run  their  course 
in  spite  of  every  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  in  face  of  all  the  exertion  and 
skill  of  the  practitioner,  and  therefore  the 

Elans  hitherto  laid  down  by  medical  men, 
ave  been  such  as  it  was  supposed  would 
have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
and  bring  those  labouring  under  the  com- 
plaint more  easily  through  it.  The  apparent 
periodical  visits  of  small-pox  have  had  the 
evil  effect  of  detracting  from  the  value  of 
the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Jenner,  in  the 
breasts  of  many ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  individuals  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  whose  children,  from  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, have  never  undergone  the  counter- 
acting influence  ofvaccination.  These  chil- 
dren have  however  in  most  cases  subsequent- 
ly suffered  from  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
disease.  Cases  of  small-pox,  both  before 
and  after  inoculation,  have  never  left  this 
part  of  the  country  for  the  last  nine  years, 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  they  have  become  in- 
finitely more  numerous,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  have  proved  highly  destructive. 
It  is  my  purpose,  firsts  to  speak  of  such  as 
have  occurred  previous  to  vaccination; — 
secondly,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
those  which  have  taken  place  subsequent  to 
vaccination ; — thirdly,  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  the  recurrence  of  small-pox 
after  the  production  of  cow-pox ;— /oar^A/y, 
to  contrast  the  two  fomu  of  discMe,  modi- 


fied and  malignant  ^^-mud,  ^uClyy  to  apeak  of 
their  treatment 

First    To  enter  iato  long  partkahn  of 
the  characters  and  symptoau  of  oonliieDt 
and  malignant  varioU,  breaking  wU  pre- 
vious to  inoculation,  would  ImTe  too  mch 
the  appearance  of  eisaj-writing,  I  ihall 
therefore  content  myself  with  introdadBg  a 
few  observations   into  thU   article,  mton 
especially  bearing  upon  my  salitieGt    It 
would  be  a  point  of  some  mmncnt  if  wc 
could  determine  whether  the  tisH  of  tiiis 
disease,  which  happened  genermlly  thnegh- 
out  England  in  the  spring  of  ISSTy  niiflMiiil 
with  a  few  cases  of  the  "p^l^gnawt  kind  ia 
those  who  had  not  previonaly  nndcqine 
vaccination,  or  whether  it  fint  OGGVired  ii 
modified  cases  in  such  as  had  been  jairmlatri 
This  observation  holds  goodwitk  ragvdto 
the  disease   now  prevailing.     HeaiQBf  u 
well  as  analogy,  would  lead  na  to  tappoM 
that  the  complaint  must  have  been  iiat  in- 
troduced into  the  country  by  a  few  atragiliBg 
cases  of  the  worst  form,  inasmuch  as»  aatil 
we  can  clearly  ascertain  iiu&  imbeeililj  of 
the  vaccine  lymph  in  warding  off  attacks  of 
small-pox,  we  most  confidently  mnmmf  thai 
the  constitutions  of  such  as  haYO  not  aader- 
gone  vaccination  are  more  sosceptiUe  tf 
infection,  and  in  every  respect  note  liaUr 
to  suffer  from  variola.     To  aacertaia  lUi 
would,  therefore,  be  of  no  small  iiamatsai^, 
both  in  a  pathological  and  a  statistical  piiat 
of  view.    It  would,  however,  require  a  1«| 
train  of  well-conducted  observations  by  ex- 
perienced individuals  in  different  dlitoielii 
inasmuch  as  cases  of  both  speciea, 
their  appearance  at  almost  one  and  the 
time  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
it  almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  aggravated  or  the  modified  was  fint  wit- 
nessed.   But  be  this  as  it  may,  certaia  it  m, 
that  cases  of  both  species  were  prevalent  is 
1827,  and  are  now  in  18S6.    In  both  periods 
the  disease  has  spread  with  amasing rapidity, 
in  some  places  first  wearing  the  character  of 
the  aggravated  kind,  and  in  others  being 
quite  of  a  mild  and  modified  nature.    It  ii 
rather  interesting  to  find  that  its  coone  is 
nearly  from  north  to  south,  attacking  towns 
and  villages  in  its  track,  without  paying 
the  slightest  regard  to  climate  or  situatkia. 
In  too  many  instances  it  would  seem  to  have 
increased  in  malignancy  in  proportion  lo  its 
continuance,  having,  like  a  ball  of  saow, 
gathered  strength  as  it  rolled  onwards.    It 
has  been  more  than  once  observed,  that 
cases  of  a  malignant  form  have  happened  in 
those  who  had  been  previously  inoculated. 
This,  however,  would  seem  a  doubtful  poiat, 
for  an  extensive  practice,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  great  skill,  render  a  remark  of 
my  late  father  of  some  importance.     He 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  a  case  of  malignant 
small-pox  after  vaccination  which  he  could 
not  trace  to  some  deficiency  in  the  effect 
which   that  operation  had  had  upon  the 
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•yiteni.  Wherever  vaccination  had  suc- 
ceeded well,  there  was  afterwards  no 
eruption,  or  if  it  did  occur,  it  was  in  the 
flfiost  modified  fomi.  Ilie  occurrence  of 
modified  cases  induced  him  to  have  recourse 
to  repeated  vaccination,  and  to  urge  its 
■ecessity  on  his  medical  brethren.  His  own, 
together  with  their  experience,  makes  it 
highlyprobable  that  if  repeated  vaccinations 
were  had  recourse  to,  the  appearance  of  any 
form  of  the  disease  might  be  wholly  pre- 
vcoteil.  There  are  almost  innumerable 
ustances  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  neigh- 
bonrhoods,  where  families,  both  high  and 
iow^  rich  and  poor,  from  repeated  inocula- 
tioBs  have  been  wholly  screened  up  to  the 
present  time  from  any  attacks  ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  believe,  and  even  to  vouch,  that  if 
this  plan  were  followed  up  throughout  the 
emplrSy  It  would  operate  as  a  constant  pre- 
senratiVe.  The  operation  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  three,  or  four,  or  even  six  times,  at 
difibimt  periods  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
since  experience  shows  that  vaccination  is 
readily  produced  both  in  the  child  and  in 
the  adult.  When  small -pox  first  broke  out, 
I  tmtua  after  inoculation  had  become  general 
tiuoaghout  England,  there  were  not  wanting 
inexperienced  individuals  who  held  up 
vaecinaUon  as  a  mere  humbug.  I  shall, 
iMwever,  leave  unnoticed  their  sarcasms, 
aad  ahow  from  numerous  facts  which  have 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vatioBy  how  important  and  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  weal  of  society,  that  this  whole- 
ione  practice  should  be  encouraged  and 
tepported.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
thiay  because  I  am  aware  that  the  reasonings 
nf  those  individuals,  howe\er  worthless  in 
some  respects,  have  had  this  evil  effect,  that 
Ihey  liave  induced  many  to  postpone,  and 
even  to  neglect,  the  inoculation  of  their 
children  till  it  was  too  late. 

Let  the  intelligent  practitioner  have  an 
eye  to  this,  and  let  him  endeavour  to  thwart 
by  his  own  eflbrts,  the  evil  tendency  which 
iiieh  rumours  invariably  have  in  crowded 
districts.  The  crsch  of  small-pox  which 
have  occurred  in  individuals  who  had  not 
been  inoculated,  have  of  late  almost  invari- 
ably assumed  the  most  malignant  character. 
i'luiilies  which  could  count  more  than  eight 
persona  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  have 
been  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  number 
before  the  close.  It  id  common  in  this 
neighbourhood  to  visit  houses,  where  from 
poverty,  &c.,  three  or  even  four  ciiildren  are 
lying  in  the  same  bed,  each  of  them 
plastered  as  it  were  from  head  to  foot  with 
this  loathsome  malady.  In  numemus  in- 
stances where  recovery  has  followed,  it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  one  eye,  or  both, 
together  with  other  defiirniitieB.  Had  as 
simple  confluence  may  be,  it  has  too  often 
been  my  lot  to  witness  variola  in  the  state  of 
malignancy  and  putrescency.  Here  the 
symptoms  have  been  high  delirium,  hemor- 


rhages, purulent  opthalmia,  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  and  other  fatal  symptoms  re- 
corded in  the  class  books  on  medicine. 

Secondly.    I  now  turn  to  the  next  division 
of  my  subject,  my  design  being  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  that  species  of  modified 
small-pox  which   sometimes   occurs   sub- 
sequent to  vaccination ;  and  be  it  remember- 
ed, once  for  all,  that  I  am  leaving  the  distinct 
disease  denominated  varicella  lymphatica 
entirely  out  of  consideration,  my  business 
being  with  the  variola  confiuens  and  the 
varicella  variolodes.     At  the  same  time,  it 
is  right  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  cases 
at  present  prevailing,  and  supposed  to  be 
modified  small-pox,  are  in  reality  chicken- 
pox.    The  advantages  occurring  from  vac- 
cination are  nowhere  so  visible  as  when 
comparing  this  state  of  small-pox  with  the 
one  I  have  just  noticed ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  any  one  should  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  make  a  single  obser^-ation  derogatory  to 
inoculation.     Here,  in  general,  we  have  but 
a  trifling  eruption,  slight  febrile  symptoms, 
the  disease  running  its  course  in  less  than  a 
week,  always  distinct,  and  seldom  succeeded 
by  fits.    I  have,  however,  often  seen  several 
instances  of  this  sort;  I  have  also  witnessed 
many  cases  where  delirium  was  one  of  the 
concomitant  symptoms.     Here,  of  course, 
the  fever  ran  much  higher  than  usual,  and 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  pecnli- 
arities  of  constitution    and    idiosyncraey. 
The  fever  which  introduces  an  attack  of 
modified  small-pox  is  often  very  severe,  but 
generally  declines  on  the  appearance  of  the 
pustules.    Whenever    cases    have    proved 
fatal,  death  has  resulted,  not  from  the  small- 
pox, but  from  some  some  other  accidental 
circumstances,  as  derangement  of  important 
organs,  &c.     Where  variola  has  occurred 
in  persons  supposed  to  have  undergime  a 
well-conducted  vaccination,  the  symptoms 
are  much  milder,  scarcely  requiring   the 
interference  of  medical  skill.    It  would  be 
a  most  important  addition  to  pathology,  could 
we  discover  what  proportion  the  number  of 
cases  of  the  aggravated  form  of  small-pox, 
happening  in  persons  inoculated,  bears  to 
those  wearing  a  modified  character.  In  this, 
however,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  still, 
I  think,  the  experience  of  most  practitioners 
will  bear  me  out  in  warranting,  that  this 
proportion  is  such  as  not  at  all  to  afilect  the 
value  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery. 

Thirdly.  The  cause  of  the  recurrence 
of  small-pox  after  inoculation  must  now 
be  noticed.  The  different  speculations  on 
this  head  which  have  been  entered  into 
by  medical  men,  viz.,  deteriorated  vaccine 
lymph,  spurious  cow  pox,  &c.,  I  shall  pass 
o\  er  entirely,  as  I  imagine  the  source  of  this 
evil  must  be  sought  for  elsewhero.  When 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  remembered  that  many 
practitioners,  from  a  most  benevolent  desire 
of  benefitting  their  fellow-cieatues,  oon- 
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rnenced  a  grmtaitoui  faeciiifttion,  in  order 
that  all  claases  might  profit  by  this  in- 
estimable discovery.  This  plain  is  now 
common  throaghout  England;  bat  I  am 
afraid,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  in 
some  respects,  and  howerer  worthy  and 
benevolent  the  motives  may  be  of  those  who 
pursue  it,  it  is  not  altogether  unattended 
with  its  portion  of  evil.  It  will  hardly  be 
expected  that  medical  men,  engaged  in  the 
large  and  arduous  undertakings  which  an 
extensive  circuit  of  business  inculcates 
upon  them,  can,  or  even  will,  devote  that 
attention  to  this  branch  of  their  profession 
which  it  deserves.  They  cannot  take  that 
puns  in  examining  the  state  of  the  child's 
health,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  insure 
complete  vaccination,nor  are  they  sufficiently 
scrupulous  in  taking  lymph  at  the  most 
suitable  stage  of  the  eruption.  More  than 
this,  I  know  of  many  instances  where 
upwards  of  SO  children  have  been  inoculated 
from  two  vesicles,  and  upwards  of  300 
children  vaccinated  in  the  short  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  are  well  prepared  to  believe  how  im- 
perfect a  vaccination  of  this  sort  must  be, 
and  how  far  the  little  patients,  in  submitting 
to  an  operation  conducted  in  so  superficiiU 
and  hasty  a  manner,  are  fh>m  being  made 
proof  to  contagion.  It  is  absurd  to  counte- 
nance such  an  idea.  It  seldom  happens  that 
more  than  one  puncture  is  made  in  each 
arm,  and  thus  that  opportunity  of  saturating 
the  system  is  taken  away,  which  would  be 
otherwise  afforded.  Some  practitioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  too  many  punctures  might 
give  rise  to  severe  inflammation.  This 
idea,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  suit- 
able precautions,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
dread  after-disturbance.  The  practice  of 
inoculating  too  many  from  the  some  vesicle, 
ought  to  he  wholly  discarded,  inasmuch  as 
the  chance  of  the  too  frequent  application 
of  the  lancet  producing  the  exudation  of 
r<»mmon  serum,  is  very  g^at.  In  a  patho- 
logical point  of  view  these  facts  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  for  if  we  are  to  be  freed  from 
the  recurrence  of  small-pox  by  inoculation, 
and  this  to  depend  on  its  being  ably  and 
perfectly  performed,  it  is  highly  advisable, 
nay,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  have  re- 
course to  those  methods  which  are  most 
likely  to  ensure  our  success.  It  is  my  firm 
and  decided  opinion,  that  until  institutions 
devoted  exclusively  to  vaccination  are 
established,  where  this  operation  can  be 
well  conducted,  we  shall  not  derive  tliat 
benefit  from  the  Jennerian  discovery  which 
we  otherwise  might  do.  Experience  has 
convinced  me,  that  the  children  who  have 
been  inoculated  by  surgeons  who  did  not  do 
it  gratuitously,  are,  on  the  whole,  most  free 
from  subsequentattacks ;  and  why?  because 
pro|>er  measures  were  used  to  ensure  com- 
plete vaccljiationi  and  the  practitioner  had 


time  to  observe  the  pustules  wiA  attention, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  This  practice  of 
gratuitous  inoculution,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear charitable,  and  is  undoubtedly  done 
from  the  most  benevolent  motives,  in  the  end 
gives  rise  to  more  dissatisfaction  than  tf  it 
had  not  been  done  at  all ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn,  or  to  call 
in  question,  the  worthy  feelings  which  indace 
medical  men  to  have  recourse  to  this  method 
of  obliging  the  poorer  classes;  but  let  me 
advise  them,  if  they  wish  that  the  credit  of 
vaccination  should  be  unimpeached,  that 
Jenner's  fame  should  be  upheld,  and  medical 
art  triumph,  to  consider  with  attention  the 
arguments  I  have  just  adduced. 

Fourthly.  My  object  is  now  to  contrait 
the  two  forms  of  small-pox,  the  maligasat 
and  the  modified.  After  what  has  already 
been  laid  down,  I  think  the  advaatagn 
which  accrue  from  vaccination  ought  aot 
again  to  be  questioned.  This  opinion  u 
much  corroborated  and  supported  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison,  or  rather  a  contrast, 
betwixt  the  two  forms  of  small-pox,  from 
what  is  written  in  books  and  from  what  1 
have  adduced  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper. 
The  quantity  of  pox,  the  fever,  the  tendenry 
to  become  malignant,  the  delirium,  &c.,  in 
the  aggravated  kind,  when  brought  in  juxta- 
position, and  contrasted  with  the  corre- 
sponding symptoms  in  the  modified  species, 
are  facts  too  striking  to  need  any  comment. 
If  any  proof  of  the  benefit  resulting  from 
inoculation  was  required  by  a  practitioaer 
about  to  introduce  the  operation  into  i 
foreign  country,  where  no  such  operatim 
was  known,  but  where  small-pox  prevailed 
to  an  alarming  extent,  I  do  not  think  th&t 
any  better  could  be  given.  Take  him  first 
to  the  bedside  of  one  who  was  labonring 
under  this  disease  subsequent  to,  and  thes 
conduct  him  to  another  suflfering  from  the 
same  disease  previous  to  vaccination,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  go  away  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  remedy  of  such 
inestimable  value  could  be  received  from 
none  but  God  alone. 

Lastly.  I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  variola  and  varicella  variolodes. 
The  treatment  of  both  forms  of  small-pox, 
vyhen  properly  followe<l  up,  is  plain  and 
simple ;  but  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  this,  above  all  other  com- 
plaints, we  are  most  ready  to  leave  to  thr 
management  of  ignorant  nurses  or  to  nature. 
I  am  not  going  to  advance  that  nature  can- 
not do  much  in  these  cases :  I  know  other- 
wise. I  am  well  aware  that  she  can  do  a 
great  deal,  and  indeed  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  credit ;  but 
still,  leaving  a  hazardous  complaint  to  her 
al(me  is  like  setting  a  vessel  afloat  without 
either  anchor  or  rudder,  to  be  driven  about 
by  the  winds  and  waves.  Sorry  am  I  to 
have  to  observe,  how  many  are  lost,  «vea  in 
the  present  ace,  from  a  neglect  of.  tih^  dis- 
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ease.   Cases  which,  bj  proper  manaittDeiit,  modified.    These  obserrstions  hold  good  in 

woald  liave  been  mild  and  modified,  have,  all  cases  of  variola.    The  medical  practi- 

lirom  pure  neglect  and  exposure  to  conta-  tioner  can  have  no  apology  for  leaving  this 

gion,  become  aggravated  and  malignant,  and  disease  to  nature,  and  though  the  axiom 

the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  fix  on  some  holds  good  that  the  exanthemata  will  run 

vital  part  that  gives  rise  to  various  fatal  their  course  in  spite  of  almost  every  pre- 

affections.   In  numerous  instances  the  brain,  caution,  yet  it  is  no  argument  that  they  may 

the  lungs,  the  bowels,  &c.,  are  implicated,  not,  by  suitable  treatment,  be  divested  of 

The  best  plan  of  treatment  which  expe-  that  edge  which,  in  too  many  instances, 

rience  has  laid  down  for  small-pox,  is  the  they  are  known  to  put  on.    Every  medical 

antiphlogistic,  and,  provided  we  are  atten-  gentleman  must  have  seen  cases  where  the 

tive  and  keep  a  strict  watch  over  our  pa-  small-pox,  setting  in  with  violent  symptoms, 

tients,  no  other  is  necessary.  The  simplicity  has  been  stripped  of  these  characteristics 

of  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  however,  is  by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and,  on  the 

probably  one  great  reason  why  its  manage-  other  hand,  he  must  have  observed  others, 

ment  Is  so  often  left  to  ignorant  nurses ;  but  at  first  apparently  mild,  which  from  neglect 

when  we  take  into  consideration  what  is  have  become  of  the  most  loathsome  kind, 

likely  to  arise  from  its  neglect,  1  think  it  is  To  conclude.    It  will  now  appear  from 

incambent  upon  us  to  aflbrd  our  aid  as  reasonings  adduced  throughout  this  Essay, 

strictly  and  cautiously  as  when  treating  a  how  necessary  vaccination  is  as  a  preserva- 

more  vital  affection.    A  few  doses  of  sulph,  tive  of  the  system  from  small-pox.  As  such 

magne9,f  given  at  stated  intervals,  will  in  it  is,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the  duty  of 

most  cases  answer  every  purpose,  and  so  every  practitioner  to  engraft  this  idea  on 

operate  in  lessening  the  quantity  of  erup-  the  minds  of  his  patients,  and  not  to  permit 

tion,  and  moderating  the  inflammatory  action,  a  remedial  agent  like  inoculation  to  die 

as  to  secure  the  patient  a  safe  and  speedy  away,  because  it  has  apparently  declined  in 

recovery.     When   this  is  neglected,  it  is  its  beneficial  effects.    Let  it  but  be  per- 

difficolt  to  say  where  the  injury  may  end.  severed  in,  and  repeated  at  different  periods 

A  cool  atmosphere,  light  clothing,  low  diet,  during  the  early  part  of  life,  and  I  am  con- 

subacid  drinks,  Sue,  are  useful  accompani-  fident,  notwithstanding  all  the  insinuations 

ments  to  the  aperient.    In  many  cases  the  which  have  been  thrown  out  against  it,  we 

exhibition  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  has  a  possess  a  sure  talisman  for  counteracting 

most  beneficial  effect.    The  period  when  the  baneful  infiuence  of  this  fatal  malady, 

this  is  most  likely  to  be  experienced,  may  The    principle  of  vaccination,  when  per- 

be  learnt  at  the    bedside  of  the  patient,  fomed  with  an  eye  to  the  precautions  already 

When  the  constitution  is  much  enfeebled,  brought  before  the  reader,  will,  I  am  certain, 

but  not  unless,  tonics  may  be  administered,  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  in  producing  the  desired 

These  are  brandy,  bark,  aromatics,  &c. ;  effect.    When,  however,  the  variola  does 

they  are,  however,  to  be  given  with  extreme  break  out,  if  the  practitioner  would  secure 

care,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  local  in-  credit  to  himself,  and  be  of  benefit  to  his 

flammation  is  very  great  in  every  stage  of  employer,  he  will  do  well  to  meet  his  anta- 

the  disease.    A  generous  diet  will  also  be  gonist  early,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  wrench 

necessary.   Of  all  the  means,  however,  used  irom  him  the  barb  with  which  he  is  about 

in  cases  of  this  sort,  change  of  air  is  most  to  prostrate  the  strength  of  his  victim, 

beneficial,  and  during    convalescence    the  Elland,  near  Halifax,  July  26, 1886. 
saline  mixture,  in  a  state  of  effervescence, 

has  proved  exceedingly  useful.    Whenever  — _-^ 

a  tendency  to  congestions  and  inflammations 

is  perceived,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  Adiiesiveness.-I  knew  two  gentlemen 

to  the  pulse  and  to  the  accompanying  symp-  ^h^se  attachment  to  each  other  was  so  ex- 

toras,  and  of  course  the  treatment  must  be  cessive,  as  to  amount  to  a  disease.    When 

legulated  accordingly.  the  one  visited  the  other,  they  slept  in  the 

I  am  parUcularly  desirous  of  impressing  game  bed,  sat  constantly  alongside  of  each 
on  the  minds  of  medical  men  the  necessi  y  other  at  table,  spoke  in  affectionate  whis- 
?  w  !!lf!-^l  f^  and  loathsome  malady  p^„  ^nd  were,  in  short,  miserable  when 
12  ^l>est  stages,  and  of  following  up  separated.  The  strength  of  their  attach- 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  carefully,  be-  ment  was  shown,  by  the  uneasiness,  amount- 
cause  I  am  well  aware,  from  extensive  ob-  i^g  to  jealousy,  with  which  the  one  surveyed 
servation,  that  nothing  IS  so  well  calculated  any  thing  approaching  to  tenderness  Lid 
to  acconiphsh  a  speedy  cure.  By  meeting  kindness,  which  the  other  might  show  to  a 
it,  therefore,  at  a  proper  time,  with  suitable  third  party.  This  violent  excitement  of  ad- 
remedial  agents,  small-pox  is  quite  control-  hesiveness  continued  for  some  years,  but 
lable,  and  appears  to  be  m  a  great  measure  gradually  exhausted  itself,  or  at  least  abated 
deprived  of  that  virulence  which  it  might  to  something  like  a  natural  or  healthy  feel- 
otherwise  assume,  and  cases,  which  in  all  i^g.  guch  attachments  are,  however,  much 
probability  would  have  been  aggravated  j^ore  common  among  females  than  mong 
■ad  maUsnvit,  have  been  rendered  mild  and  the  other  wx^Dr.^ociMs*. 
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ribeusMtic  patientt.  Several  of  them  were 
attacked  with  articular  rheamatisai,  dien 
for  the  flmt  time,  having  previousl j  eajoyed 
perfectly  good  health.  This  discovery  de- 
termined him  on  examining  the  heart  and 
its  functions  in  all  the  rheumatic  patieato 
with  whom  he  should  meet,  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  soon  ascertained  that  an  acote 
affection  of  the  heart,  in  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  with  violent  fever, 
did  not  form  a  merely  accidental,  or  a  nn 
complication,  but  was  one  of  the  mostotdi- 
nary  accompaniments  of  that  affection. 

The  opinion  of  medical  men  up  to  his  own 
time  respecting  the  relation  between  caidiac 
and  rheumatic  inflammation  is  then  reviewed, 
and  the  little  notice  tal^en  by  any  writer  of 
the  frequent  co-existence  of  those  two  slec- 
tions  is  pointed  out ;  after  which  the  aatkor 
proceeds  to  determine  the  law  of  comcideoce 
of  endo-carditis  and  peri-carditis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  and  extanil 
sero-fibrous  tissue  of  the  heart,  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  This  occupies  the 
Jfrae  ckafiery  which  he  divides  into  two 
articles;  in  the  first  he  lays  dowa  the 
gemeniiikiof  the  subject,  and  states  ia  whit 
prvtiae  refattsn  endocarditis  and  pericarditis 
coincide  with  acute  articular  rfaeumatitn ; 
ia  the  second  he  details  some  partlcniir 
frtfts  in  support  of  his  views. 
ArtkU  1st.  Some  propoaiUona  are  here 
is  ta  prwvw  the  almost  emuitmi  I  cited  from  his  work  <*  On  Diseases  of  the 
either  of  endo-carditis,  or  of  I  Heart,"  in  the  first  of  which  he  shows  that 
wricaiditis,  or  oi  endo-pericardltis,  with  I  pericarditis  exists  in  about  one  half  of  the 
Acate  artkalar  rheaaMtisB.  As  a  long  task  I  number  of  persons  attacked  with  violent 
1$  beKwe  m%  i^Mfh  one  of  a  very  useful | acute  articular  rheumatism;  that  pencar- 
akI  isteu  iiNr  cimracler,  we  shall,  without  |  ditis,  is,  in  some  measure,  but  one  of  the 
farther  p««mW*«  pnweed  to  condense  the  j  elements    of   the    disease   called    «•  acute 

frticular  rheumatism,"    which,  considered 


ear  la 
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^  \«w  mwdkn  on  aralf  arficafar  f*naa(iam 

y  penemdHh  mti  enda  cardilit 
wiim  tnis  dtanar,  ac.  it€»J 

The  high  chaFarter  of  M.  Bonilland  as  a 
pathologist  and  an  ohaer«cr  of  disease,  in- 
I  to  ptcssnt  ov  wndars  with  an 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  and 
It  of  rheumatism,  as  they  are  con- 
uiaed  in  this  hrochuie,  which,  from  the  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  in  collecting  the 
tets,  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  are 
tjvd.  and  the  value  of  the  vrhole  as  a 
lo  pmctitlonerB  a  good 
aathority  for  inforaaation  and  reference,  aad 
to  anthocs  an  excellent  example  in  their 
iMffiniy  Inhows.  The  eoenrisnal  eo-existenee 
of  ihenaaatir  and  cnrdinc  inflaaunalaon,  or, 
more  rcrrectly  speaking,  the  BKfnrtsaii  of 
aiticttlar  iaflammafinn  to  the  heart  aad  its 

Ml  by 
The  ol^cct  of  the 


c\^t««t5  of  the  work 

M.  Bottillaad  tells  us  that  his  discovery 
<M  this  imp*****  relation  between  articular 
«sd  cardiac  iaflaaMaation  was  in  a  manner 
«rcid«nial.    He  happened  to  examine  the 

.jpandt  *»f  tb*  ^*^^  ""  "®"®  "^  •*"  patients 
«li^  «effe  either  still   labouring  under,  or 
aiieedy  convalescent  from,  acute  articular 
iheamatifi  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
liHUtl.  a  distinctly  marked  6rai^  de  rApe,  de 
M<w,  <ir  df  9mnj/lei,  such  as  he  had  frequently 
IM4  with  in  cases  of  chmnic  or  organic  in- 
duration of  the  valves,  with  narrowing  of  the 
|li«rt*s  orifices.  All  thccircumstances  of  the 
easel  in  these  several  instances  were  op- 
posed to  his  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  the 


m  a  more  extended  and  accurate  point  of 
view  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  constitutes 
inflammation  of  all  the  sero-fibrous  tissues 
in  general ;  whence,  the  pericardium  bemg 
of  a  sero-fibrous  nature,  it  is  not  to   be 
wondered  at  that  pericarditis  so  frequently 
co-exists  with  articular  rheumatism.    For- 
tunately for  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning 
our  author  has  appealed  to  facis^  and  not 
trusted  to  the  assumption  which  might  be 
grounded  on  a  definition^  to  prove  thb  co- 
incidence of  these  two  affections. 

The  number  of  cases  contained  in  the  two 
chapters  of  M.  Bouillaud's  work  «0n 
Diseases    of  the    Heart"  which    treat  o( 


Mistenceof  suchan  affecUoa  in  most  of  the  jpericordifis  and  endocarditis  amoosts  to  «, 
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'  of  pericwditit,  uid  S5  of  BBdo-c«rdllii ;  pnicudltia  have  tigat  is  cmmmm,  and  thU 

the*e  H  them  were  11   ia  which  the  thephralMldtfrmtuIslpuarenolalwBTa 

ncarditu   ud    eado-caiditU    collided  »«y  «ell  """Aed;  lo  that  lh««,m  cmw 

-..       ^-     I       _L          .•         .m   t  wherciB  It  It  hard  to  dlitinsQuh  whether  a 

.th    articalar   rteumat.uD,    II   for  pjrt-  ^„i^^i^  „  ^  eado^ill.  exlrt.,  or 

jdili*,  aad  14  for  endo-carditi. ;  w  that  whether  one  of  thoK  two  diMWi,  once 

about  ■Doe-third  of  the  penooi  laboarlng  detected,  exiits  alone,  or  fn  combination 

tder    perkarditii,    or   endu-carditii,   the  <*illi  the  other.    Thcee  are  the  ca*M  where 

oence  of  articalar  rhenmatiim  waa  a«:er~  pericardilia    may    eiirt  with    perc^tlUa 

I      u-i.L  ^.^^i  >    .1.    _™  ■   ■  _  • emiaion,  aad  merely  with  the  prodoctioD  of 

me,l.     With  rt .pcct  to  the  remaiaiPB  two  ,^^  n^branea.     I^e  diatinrthm,  how- 

irdB,  ho  >Utea    that  they  were  not  ei-  ever,  i«  more  eariooa  than  nieful,  the  treat- 

aiiied  with   miOcieat  attenlion,  nor  wai  ment  being  cMcntially  the  aaiae.    Again,  ia 

e  hbtory  of  their  caaea  linown  with  luffi-  well  marked  caaea,  nothing  ii  eaiier  than  to 

ent  accuracy  to  warrant  any  one  in  aaying  detect  the  presence  of  rheumatic  pericarditii, 

.1.^1...!-.  .1 i: j;.i I i..  in  orcndocnrdilii.    Bu  t  of  these  inflammationi. 

M  ajrticuJar  rfieupialum  dju  not  exiit  in  r   n    .i.       .i.               i-  l.  ^      -^-^v-., 

,  aa  of  all  othen.tnere  areiliEhtdegreei.Mia 

ly  of  them.  ^^  f^^  dlagnoili  !■  more  dincnil  and  lea* 

Auonf  the   circumstances  which  might  certain.    It  ia  not,  however,  by  casea  of  thia 

avfl    pal  the    physician   on  the    road  to  '■""■'  descriptloD  that  our  author  intend*  to 

iM«>er  the  fact  now  under  consideration,  ^'tablish  the  coincidence  of  endo-cardiUs 

......             .  ,  and    pericarditis    with     acute     articular 

nr  author  reckons  the  violent  fever,  with  rteumatism.    Even  the  latter  dlseaM  itself 

4ipiMiMt,  the  full,  strong,  and  vibratinfc  might,  he  aays,  be  frequently  overlooked, 

alac,  sometimea  irregular  and  intermittent,  when  slight,  if  the  articulatloaa,  Inatead  of 

hick  aupervened  rather  frequently  on  the  conatituting  extenial   parts,  became  meta- 

-ticnlar  Buiion  morphoaed  into  internal  organs;  but  atill, 

__                       ,.,..,  though  overlooked,  ita  existence  would  not 

"  The  existence  of  pericarditis,  (says  our  be  the  tew  real.    Such  is  preclaely  the  case 

ilhor,)  in  a  person  labonnng  under  acute  with  rheumatism  of  the  serx>)]hrDus  tissue  of 

rticiilar  rheumaliam,  may  be  considered  as  the   heart,    Should  the  individuals  die  in 

srtain,  when  the  tolluwiDg  symptoms  are  whom  the  sign*  jnat  mentioned  arefonnd  to 

beerved;— Dulness  in  the  pracordinl  re-  jijai^  u,,  p„tl-marlai  exaniuLUon  delecU 

ion,    much    more   extensive   than   in    the  the  anatomical  characters  of  pericarditis  or 

nrmal  ilate  (double  or   triple    m    every  endo-carditis. 

Irection);  distant  pulmlioas  of  the  heart  ■'Korthepurposeofdlatinguiahingbetween 
isBnaibletolhetouch,orne«rlyso;  sounds  modification  of  action,  and  lesion  of  structure, 
r  the  heart  obscure,  accompanied  with  wjn,  respect  to  the  heart,  recourse  mual  be 
ifferent  anormal  sounds,  some  depending  had  to  percussion  and  auscultation.  With- 
n  the  friction  of  the  opposite  fulds  of  the  out  this,  (says  our  author,)  the  distinction 
ericardium  ngainBi  one  nnoilier,  others  de-  ig  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  i*  from  con- 
ending  sometimea  on  the  complication  of  Baing  themselves  to  the  data  afforded  by  the 
ericardilia  with  valiular  endocarditis.  A  dfnamic  or  functional  algna,  such  a*  |l*lpi- 
ain,  more  or  less  acute  in  the  precordial  tationa,  iiregnlarity,  intermission*  in  th* 
tgioD,  palpitations,  irregularities,  ineqnati-  ^rtion  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  tec,  thai 
les,  and  intermissions  of  the  pulse,  are  medical  men  constantly  take  mere  nervona 
ccaaionally  combined  with  the  preceding  affections  for  organic  lesions  of  the  heart, 
ymptoms."  To  avoid  such  errors  It  is  only  necessary  to 

The   coincidence   of   endo-carditis  with  observe,  that  tk*««rre««sr/a«e«Mi4ll»(Mu 

cote  articular  rheumatism,  our  author  con-  ^  '*"  *'"^'  ""■"  '""'[  *"  ">*»  *'"^  ""• 

..        .     .         ^  .         1.       .1.     r  I,      -  >ixEii,  atver  prtnuue  the  above  menbonad 

|d«.  to  b.  en.,.,  .he.  Ih.  Wlo^g  ph,Sil.ijn.rn»..,tl...,...,,U»,TttS 

igns  present  themselves: —  we  observe  paint,  palpi lalions  in  the  prs- 

**  Bruit  da  aoufflet,  de  rApe,  or  de  scie,  in  cordial  regions,  irregularities  or  intennia- 

he  pr«cordinl  ree;iim,  which  yields  a  dull  siona  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  with  or 

oolid  over  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  without   threatening   syncope,   inc.,   those 

he    normal   slate,   and   also    occaiiimally  dgnamic  phenomena  not  being  accompaniMt 

ireseots  a  considerable  prominence,  but  in  by  a  normal  dullness  in  the  praecordial  re- 

liess  degree  than  in  pericHrditis  with  ef-  gion,  with  jif nwmeiii  bruit  de  »oufBet,orde 

uiion  ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  raise  the  rftpe,  &c.  &c.,  we  may  be  certain  that  there 

inecordial  region  violently,  and  Ihey  are  is  neither  endo-cardjlis  nor  pericarditii. 

iften   irregular,  inei|UHl,  and  intcrmiltenl,  "Ifthedynamic,  iirfunetlonalphenomfua, 

icctinipB II ieU  occasiiiiiHlly   tiy   a   vibratory  now  undercounidcraliiin,  beronoecled  with 

remuumeiif.   Pulse  hard,  strung,  vibrating,  an  external  rheumatic  affection,  the  lesion 

inequal,  iulennilteot,   lilie  the  pulsations  on  which  they  depend  is  to  endo^arditt* 
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thritis.  This  lesion  is  a  sort  of  rktumtHe 
neundgm  a^f  the  hearif  whether  isolated,  or 
combined  with  neuralgia  of  the  phrenic,  or 
the  intercostal,  or  other  nerves.  But  the 
neuralgia  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  a 
lesion  of  motion,  and  not  by  real  pain, 
because  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  nerves  of 
motion  and  not  of  sensation ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view  the  tenn  neuralgia  is  no  more 
applicable  here  than  in  the  cases  where  the 
lesion  implied  by  this  term  affects  external 
nerves,  which  are  destined  solely  for  motion, 
such  as  that  of  the  facial  nerve,  for  instance." 

The  author  here  anticipates  an  objection 
which  might  be  raised  against  his  views : 
namely,  that  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  is 
more  serious  than  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
while  acute  articular  rheumatism  scarcely 
ever  terminates  fatally ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  this  inflammation  of  the 
heart  should  be  so  common  as  he  would 
indicate.  The  defect  in  this  attempt  to  rea- 
son, M.  BouUlaud  points  out  very  satis- 
factorily. He  says,  (which  cannot  be 
denied,)  that  inflammation  of  the  heart  has 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  so  fatal,  only  because 
it  was  scarcely  ever  detected,  except  in 
individuals  who  died  from  that  aflfection. 

From  the  commencement  of  August,  1885, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  October  following, 
M.  Bouillaud  collected  twenty  new  cases  of 
articular  rheumatism,  whether  recent,  or  of 
long  standing.    These  he  divides  into  three 
categories,  the  first  containing  cases  of  acute 
articular   rheumatism,    accompanied   with 
fever,  more   or    less  violent.     The   third 
category  includes  cases  of  slight  articular 
rheumatism,  unattended  with  fever.  The  cat- 
egory between  these  two  (the  second)  con- 
taiti8  the  cases  in  which  what  is  called  an 
**  organic  lesion  "  of  the  heart,  is  found  in 
perKiHiH  who  were  formerly  affected  with 
Acute  articular  rheumatism,  prolonged,  and 
fytH|iien(ly    recurring.      This    category    is 
rtiNiely  connected  with  the  other  two.    It 
(Htmes  in  support  of  the  first,  and,  reciprocally, 
(his  comes  in  support  of  the  other.    In  fact, 
we  know  but  one  half  of  a  disease  when  we 
study  it  only  in  the  acute  stage.     To  know 
it  thoroughly  it  should  be  studied  in  the 
chronic  stage.     Organic  lesion  qf  the  heart, 
in  persons  formerly  attacked  with  articular 
rheumatism,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bouillaud,  than  endo-carditis 
and  pericarditis  in  a  chronic  from,  that  is  to 
say,  with  accidental  productions,  and  altera- 
tion, thickening,  and  induration  of  tissues  I 
which  were  formerly  inflamed^  &c.  i 


With  respect  to  the  four  last  cases  of 
these  twenty,  in  which  the  rheumatism  was 
unattended  with  fever,  he  remarks  that  they 
existed  without  any  affection  of  the  sero- 
fibrous membranes  of  the  heart,  and  that 
they  are  confirmatory  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready deduced  from  similar  cases,  namely, 
that  the  law  of  coincidence  of  endo-carditis 
and  pericarditis  with  acute  articular  riiea- 
matism,  is,  with  some  exceptions,  applicable 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  this  disease  is 
accompanied  with  fever,  and  generalised. 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  consist- 
ing of  nine  cases,  he  found  that  acute  rhe n- 
matism  of  several  articulations  was  ac- 
companied by  rheumatism  of  the  sero-fibrous 
tissue  of  the  heart.  From  the  consideratioo 
of  the  new  cases  cited  by  our  author,  he 
feels  himself  warranted  in  laying  down  tJie 
following  law  regarding  this  coincidence  of 
articular  and  cardiac  inflammation,  namely, 
— ^That  in  the  great  minority  of  the  cases  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  generaU$ed^  and 
accompanied  with  fever,  there  also  exists  a 
rheumatism  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissue  of  the 
heart.  Of  the  truth  of  this  law  our  author 
feels  so  firmly  convinced,  as  to  consider  thi< 
coincidence  the  nt/e,  and  non-coincidence 
the  exception. 

After  detailing  the  twenty  cases  above 
alluded  to,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  he 
proceeds,  in  his  second  chapter ^  to  consider 
**the  symptoms,  progress,  intensity,  dura- 
tion, and  termination,  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism." 

<^  The  local  symptoms  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  are  pain,  heat,  slight  redness, 
and  tumefaction,  with  or  without  fluctnation 
of  the  articulations  affected.    The  subcuta- 
neous veins  around  the  articulations  are 
more  enlarged  than  in  the  normal  sUte.  The 
touch  increases  the  pain,  as  also  does  the 
least  motion;   and  hence  that  remarkable 
attitude  of  immobility  which  is  observable 
in  patients  who  labour  under  violent  general 
rheumatism.     Fluctuation,  a  sign  of  articu- 
lar effusion,  can  only  be  detected  in  the  larger 
articulations,  and  principally  in  the  kneen ; 
there  may  then  be  observed  two  prominences 
on  each  side  of  the  patella,  which  is  raised, 
and  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia.   Vio- 
lent fever,  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  joints  affected,  accom- 
panies the  above-mentioned  local  symptoms. 
The  pulse  is  strong,  full,  hard,  vibrating 
from  100  to  120;  there  is  considerable  heat, 
and  a  profuse  sweat,  which  is  a  little  viscid, 
and  of  an  acid  smell,  and  inundates  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  patients.    When  the  sweat 
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hag  lasted  for  some  days,  the  skin,  particu- 
larly in  the  parts  where  this  humour  is  most 
profuse,  is  covered  with  myriads  of  Mdamnia, 
often  accompanied  with  a  miliary  eruption 
and  red  spots,  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
of  measles.    Loss  of  appetite ;  thirst,  which 
is,  in  general,  very  severe;   sleeplessness, 
more  or  less  obstinate,  according  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  pains,  are  also  symptoms  which 
may  l>e  noticed  en  pasaant.    The  coagulum 
of  the  blood  taken  from  patients  in  rheuma- 
tism is  firm,  glutinous,  and  covered  with  a 
buffy  coat,  which  is  rapidly  organized  into 
a  real  false  membrane,  which  is  thick,  dense, 
and  resisting,   and  analogous    to  chamois 
leather.    It  floats  in  the  midst  of  a  clear, 
yellowish,  or  greenish  serum.    The  edges 
of  the    coagulum  are    reverted,   (rawer- 
ti^)  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  mush- 
room.   SydeiSiam,  and  also  StoU,  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  rheumatic  buffy  coat. 
The  urine  becomes  turbid  in  a  little  time 
after  being  passed,  and  becomes  very  thick, 
and  it  reddens  tumsol  paper. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  fever  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  more  intense  than 
that  of  other  acute  diseases,  and  this  will 
be  the  more  readily  understood,  now  that 
we  know  the  almost  constant  coincidence  of 
very  severe  articular  inflammation  with  that 
of  the  circulating  organ. 

^*  Articular  rheumatism,  considered  in 
itielf,  and  abstractedly  from  its  different 
amplications,  is  susceptible  of  divers  de- 
grees of  variety  with  respect  to  its  extent, 
ss  well  as  its  intensity.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  its  extent,  it  sometimes  occupies  but  a 
naail  number  of  the  joints,  as  those  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  whilst  sometimes  it  attacks 
almost  all  the  joints.  With  respect  to  its 
intensity,  it  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  it 
diiappears  in  twenty -four  hours ;  sometimes 
it  is  so  violent  as  to  last  for  entire  months, 
unless  active  means  be  resorted  to. 

^  When  acute  rheumatism  readily  leaves 
ooe  or  more  of  the  joints,  it  is  in  general  only 
to  attack  others.  UsuiUly,  arterU  paribus, 
fbftJixedMeMM  and  the  resistance  of  acute  arti- 
calar  rheumatism,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number  of  articulations  involved. 

^  The  mobility  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism is  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  yet 
been  investigated  with  sufficient  rigour.  It 
■mst  not  be  supposed  that  acute  articular 
itoimatism  can  disappear  easily  and  rapidly. 
Let  d&ere  be, for  instance,  considerable  swel- 
ling of  the  knee,  with  copious  eff'usiou  into 
the  joint,  &c.,and  you  will  see  whether  it  is 
in  a  mrtarfqfif  or  an  abrupt  and  sudden  re- 
ferautitm  (deUteteence)  that  the  rheumatism 
will  tenninate.  Two  very  diff*erent  things 
have  been  here  confounded.  It  is  very  true 
that,  even  in  the  case  in  question,  the  pain 
of  uke  Joint. may  promptly  disappear,  with 
or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  new  pain  in 
another  articulation ;  but  the  same  thing 
cannot  atwtyt  be  said  of  the  articular  effu- 


sion, which,  however,  then  constitutes  the 
essential  element  of  the  disease.  The  pain 
is  but  a  sort  of  neuralgia,  which  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  affection  of  the  joint,  just  what 
the  <  stitch  in  the  side'  is  with  respect  to 
pleuritis ;  and  in  both  cases  that  sjrmptom, 
common  as  it  is,  is  still  rather  an  accident 
than  an  essential  character  of  the  disease, 
since  pleuritis  may  exist  without  pain,  as 
well  as  articular  rheumatism,  which  is,  as 
I  may  say,  nothing  but  pleuritis  of  the  syno- 
vial membranes.  To  say  that  articular  rheu- 
matism with  effusion  may  always  disappear 
in  this  way,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  pericarditis,  with 
eflTusion,  may  also  always  disappear  in  the 
samemanner,— an  hypothesis  which  is  totally 
contradicted  by  sound  observation. 

<<  To  sum  up  (says  our  author),  an  articular 
rheumatism  which  does  not  pass  that  degree 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  term  <  sim- 
ple fluxion,*  similar  to  that  which  accom- 
panies certain  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  may 
present  great  mobility ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  more  intense  articular  rheuma- 
tism, which  tends  to  suppuration,  or  which 
has  already  terminated  in  a  purulent  or  sero- 
purulent  eflTusion.  This,  if  left  to  itself, 
does  not  terminate  till  after  a  certain  time ; 
but  the  pain  with  which  it  is  at  first  ac- 
companied may  disappear  a  long  time  before 
the  absorption  of  the  articular  rheumatism, 
just  as  the  stitch  in  the  side  may  disappear 
before  the  absorption  of  the  pleuritic  effu- 
sion. Thus,  then,  in  the  inflammation  of 
membranous  and  parenchymatous  structures, 
the  nerv'ous  element  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  fact,  but  rather  as 
the  accessory  and  accidental  fact  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  it  may  exist  without  them,  and, 
reciprocally,  they  may  exist  without  it.  Yet 
we  every  day  see  practitioners  take  one  of 
these  things  for  the  other." 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  acute  ar- 
ticular rheumatism,  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
has  been  given  as  the  average  by  several 
medical  men,  but,  as  our  author  observes, 
the  duration  of  this  disease  depends  very 
much  on  the  treatment  employed.  Accord- 
ing to  his  plan  of  treatment,  which  we  shall 
describe  presently,  the  duration  of  rheu- 
matism has  been  diminished  by  more  than 
one  half,  and  scarcely  ever  lasts  longer  than 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight. 

M.  Bouillaud  next  notices  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  the  real  cause  of  which  remained 
hitherto  unknown,  namely,  the  continuance 
of  the  fever  in  some  patients  whose  joints 
were  entirely  freed  from  the  rheumatic  aflTec- 
tion.  The  real  cause  of  this  fact  our  author 
feels  satisfied  is  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  the  vessels,  the  pleura,  &c.  With 
respect  to  the  termination  of  acute  articular 
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Ckomel,*  who,  whilst  he  admits  the  infla- 
ence  of  cold  on  the  prodaction  of  muscolar, 
will  scarcely  allow  it  to  have  any  in  canslng 
articular,  rheumatism.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  preceding  obsenrers,  as  well 
as  the  facts  collected  by  himself  in  refe^ 
ence  to  the  great  influence  of  cold  on  the 
development  of  articular  rheumatism,  he 
set  about  to  ascertain,  by  new  observations, 
what  value  should  be  attached  to  the  con- 
trary opinion.  The  result  of  his  observa- 
tion was,  that  about  fifty  patients  affected 
with  acute  articular  rheumatism  who  csme 
under  his  care  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
formally  stated  that  their  disease  had  bees 
occasioned  by  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
If  this  be  true,  we  should  not  be  astonished 
at  rheumatism  attacking,  chiefly,  persons 
who,  by  their  employments  or  professions, 
are  exposed  to  frequent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  nor  at  acute  articular  rheumatism 
prevailing  principally  during  those  seasons 
in  which  the  vicusitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  very  common.  Our  author  here  adverts 
to  the  fanciful  creation  of  an  acrid  principle, 
a  rkeumatie  rtn»,  or  Aiunmir,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  some  physicians,  and  expresses 
his  regret  that  so  excellent  an  observer  as 
StoU  should  attach  any  importance,  as  be 
evidently  has  done,  to  so  chimerical  and 
gratuitous  an  hypothesis.  He  next  ex- 
presses his  amazement  at  the  lengthened 
disputes  to  which  the  nature  of  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  and  the  place  it  should 
hold  in  a  nosological  class,  have  given  birth. 
Judicious  observers  have  at  all  times  re- 
cognised an  inflammatory  character  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism;  yet,  as  it  presents 
some  characters  which  are  not  found  in  other 
inflammations,  some  have  thought  that  it 
should  be  placed  among  "catarrhs,"  others, 
among  "  fluxions."  However,  as,  in  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  science,  "  catarrhs  **  and 
"  fluxions,"  such  as  those  under  which  acute 
articular  rheumatism  was  placed,  are  now 
lost  in  the  immense  class  of  inflammatioos, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  disease  itself  must 
undergo  a  similar  fate. 

M.  Bouillaud  here  expresses  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  being  obliged,  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  demonstrate  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  seeing  that  so 
many  facts  have  established  the  coincidence 
of  pericarditis  and  endo-carditis  with  this 


it  is  iddom  fiUal.  However, 
tke  aadManiitis,  the  pericarditis,  the  plen- 
ritia,  with  which  it  nay  co-exist,  sometimes 
occaaioo  death.  Another  termination  of 
rhfmntism  coosists  in  its  passing  into  the 
dbnmic  stale. 

U  Ckmfier  trd  M.  Bouillaud  considers 
the  mMimmad  ckmrmeten  and  teai  ^f  aenie 
mfiadmr  rktMmatitm,  The  reason,  he  states, 
why  the  pathological  anatomy  of  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism  is  not  so  advanced  as 
other  parts  of  its  history,  is  in  consequence 
of  its  rarely  terminating  fiatally.  Does  acute 
articular  rheumatism  occasion  an  eflfusioo 
of  pus,  or  of  purulent  synovia,  into  the  arti- 
cular cavities,  as  pericarditis  and  pleuritis 
oecatkm  a  collection  of  pus,  or  of  a  sero- 
purulent  liquid,  in  the  pleura  and  pericar- 
dium f  The  pus,  our  author  says,  has  been 
denied  in  latter  timet,  and  denied  for  this 
reasQB* — because  rheumatism  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  inflammation. 

The  number  of  cases  of  this  affection  re- 
ported by  others,  or  seen  by  himself,  in 
which  post-mortem  exaoaination  was  re- 
sorted to,  though  necessarily  small,  from  the 
reason  already  assigned,  satisfies  M.  Bouil- 
laud that  the  termination  in  suppuration  or 
purulent  effusions  is  not  foreign  to  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  These  cases  also 
prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  true  and 
principal  seat  of  this  disease  u  not  in  the 
ligaments,  as  has  been  maintained  by  some, 
but  that  the  real  seat  of  the  affection  is  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  articulations,  or 
the  syno>  ial  membranes.  The  ligamentous 
tissues  are  attacked  only  accessorily,  as 
well  as  several  other  aiiUoining  parts,  such 
as  the  vessels,  the  external  cellular  tissue 
of  the  joints,  6cc. 

In  Ckapier  Hk  he  considers  the  causes  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  he  thinks 
■my  be  reduced  to  one,  namely,  the  infiuence 
of  cold  combined  with  moisture.  The  effects 
of  this  will  be  so  much  the  greater  if  it  act 
oa  an  individual  whose  body  is  very  much 
lifted,  and  who  is  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
spiration. Muscular  fatigue  also  constitutes 
a  condition  which  is  eminently  favourable 
|0  the  development  of  this  disease.     The 
iBfiuence  of  cold,  after  violent  exercise,  in 
Ihe  production  of  the  disease,  was  remarked 
^y  Sydenham.    Evident  as  is  the  influence 
pf  this  cause,  our  author  expresses  his  asto- 
aiahment  that  it  was  ever  overlooked,  as  it 
^mm  k^eii  lately  ia  the  lectursa  of  Profaaior 


Lancette  Fna^aise. 
leodi,  ler  Ocfoliie,  isss. 
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diBMM.  We  eaiBoC  ayold  obtenriiif ,  fai 
thU  place,  that  no  one^  lo  ftur  ai  we  know, 
«l  least  OD  this  side  of  the  channel,  ever 
diiaka  of  denying  the  inflammatory  natare 
of  aevte  articular  rhenwatiwn  when  at  iU 
fwitM  of  intensity;  and  we  do  think, 
from  what  we  have  leen  of  M.  Chomere 
Lectures  on  the  subject,  to  whom,  princi- 
pally, our  author's  animadversions  are  di- 
rected, that  that  gentleman  does  not  deny 
the  inflammatory  character  of  the  disease  in 
question.  Our  French  friends  sometimes 
remind  us  of  Pat  at  the  Irish  fair,  who,  after 
having  gone  through  the  entire  field,  chal- 
lenging ^  any  man  "  to  fight  him,  and  being 
unable  to  prerail  on  any  simpleton  to  do  so, 
either  firom  love  of  Pat  or  for  fun,  put  on  a 
long  jock,  snd  trailed  it  through  the  field, 
threatening  to  knock  down  every  living  soul 
who  woald  <*  dare  to  tread  on  it.^  No  one 
surely  could  deny  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  a  disease  which,  in  its  most  severe  form, 
is  characterised,  with  respect  to  its  local 
symptoms,  by  pain,  redness,  heat,  and  swel- 
ling, and,  in  reference  to  its  constitutional 
state,  by  a  most  violent  and  intense  fever ; 
a  disease,  moreover,  which,  when  it  has 
terminated  fatally,  has  been  found  to  be 
accompanied  with  suppuration  in  the  arti- 
calatioiis;  a  disease  which  is  developed 
undCT  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  as 
lifest  infiammations,  such  as  an- 
bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  peri- 
caiditia,  he,;  a  disease  which,  like  the 
latter, yields  to  the  judicious  employment  of 
bloodletting,  and  resists  all  other  methods ; 
a  disease,  in  a  word,  in  which  the  blood 
drawn  exhibits,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
the  inflammatory  buffy  coat  M.  Bouillaud 
li0i«  anticipates  an  objection  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
tkia  aflReetioo,  namely,  its  character  of  mo- 
bility ;  and  very  justly  remarks,  that  if  this 
liniaMliaiii  be  irreconcileable  with  inflam- 
mation, we  must  erase  from  the  list  of  in- 
iammatsry  diseases  certain  erysipelatous 
aflTsctkmsi  certain  attacks  of  angina  and 
catan^  which,  when  slight,  may  disappear 
In  Hw  apace  of  even  twenty-four  hours. 

As  flsr  the  fUsplacenmnt  and  abrupt  disap- 
poaraare  of  articular  rheumatism,  certain 
cooditicMM  are  noticed  by  M .  Bouillaad,  the 
priiieipal  of  wUeh  are  the  following : — 1st, 
the  disease  being  light,  and  dissennainated 
over  several  artiealatieas  flrom  itscommence- 

whiehi  to  a  eerlala  ex- 


tent, are  correlative,  as  the  disease  seems  to 
lose  in  depth  what  it  gains  in  extent ;  Snd, 
the  influence  of  the  external  cause  which 
produced  the  first  attack,  acting  on  a  part 
hitherto  free,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not,  as  is 
usually  said,  the  rheumatism  of  a  diseased 
articulation  which  is  carried  to  one  which 
was  healthy — ^but  the  latter  being  violenly 
attacked  the  other  becomes  more  or  less  re- 
lieved, conformably  to  the  great  law  of 
Hippocrates, —  <<  duobus  laboribus  simul 
obortis  non  in  eodem  loco,  vehementior  ob- 
scurat  alterum  ;*'  trd,  the  general  rheuma- 
tic diathesis,  necessarily  produced  by  gene- 
ral cold  succeeding  heat,  accompanied  with 
perspiration  more  or  less  profuse,  though 
this  cause  may,  at  the  first  onset,  have  occa- 
sioned an  inflammatory  fluxion  only  in  some 
articulations. 

M.  Bouillaud  here  starts  another  objec- 
tion which  may  be  offered  to  him ;  **  We 
know,"  say  his  opponents,  ^inflammation 
of  the  articulations  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  or  trmMmoHe^  surgieml  mikritUf 
and  it  does  not  follow  the  precise  course  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism ;  the  latter  then 
is  not  an  arthritis."  To  which  he  answers : 

*^  That  it  would  have  been  more  in  point 
for  them  to  say  that  they  know  non-traumatic, 
Nwdteai  mikriii$f  and  that  it  does  uut  resemble 
the  afliection  called  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. He  further  says,  that  acute  articular 
rheumatism  so  closely  resembles  mudical 
arthritis,  or  that  produced  by  a  cause  which 
is  non-traumatic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cite  a  single  case  of  the  latter,  if  it  be  not 
confounded  with  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
Now,  he  says,  of  all  the  serous  membranes, 
why  should  the  synovial  alone  be  exempted 
from  having  their  medie^  inflammation,  or 
that  produced  by  an  uUermal  cause? 

"  Becausepleuritis,pneumonia,perieardi- 
tis,  which  aro  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  causes  as  those  producing  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  do  not  precisely  re- 
semble traumatic  pericarditis,  pleuritis,  and 
pneumonia,  should  it  be  concluded  that  the 
former  are  not  inflammations.  The  species 
of  cause,  no  doubt,  which  produces  an  in- 
flammation, gives  it  a  particular  character 
and  form,  not  belonging  to  the  other 
inflammations,  which  are  occasioned  by 
different  causes,  and  these  particularities 
should  be  taken  into  account ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
affection  firom  being  essentially  the  same. 
Could  it  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  an 
Individual  who  might  be  suddenly  attacked, 
after  experiencing  an  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  articular  rheumatism  in  a  very 
aonte  totwh  <umI  sc«tt««d  over  a  great  wmoh 
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ber  of  different  points,  should  experience 
precisely  tlie  same  set  of  symptoms  as  a 
person  who  was  affected  with  inflammation 
of  a  sinii^le  articulation,  produced  by  a 
blow,  a  fall,  or  any  local  cause  whatever  ? 
No  reflecting  physician  would  for  an  instant 
maintain  such  a  heresy.  Every  cause  which 
produces  simultaneous  attacks  in  several 
points  of  the  system,  which  declares  itself 
and  becomes  general,  may,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  rise  to  real  inflammation  in 
certain  points,  exercise  its  influence  on 
other  parts  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  call 
into  action  general  diathesis,  which,  without 
being  well-marked  inflammation,  is  yet  a 
state  which  really  tends  to  pass  into  inflam- 
mation, and,  as  one  might  say,  inflammation 
in  the  nascent,  or  rudimentary  state. 

*'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
numerous  inflammations  of  the  joints  pro- 
duced by  the  rhewnaHc  cause,  must  be  less 
deep-seated  than  traumatic  inflammation  of 
a  single  one  of  those  joints  ;  that  they  must 
consequently  adhere  less  to  the  parts  which 
they  attack,  be  more  easily  displaced,  be 
reproduced  also  under  the  renewed  influence 
of  the  cause,  as  traumatic  arthritis  would 
itself  return  on  the  action  of  a  sufficient 
power;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  tlie 
latter  case  there  does  not  exist  the  general 
inflammatory  diathesis  which  favours  the 
development  of  a  local  inflammation  in  the 
points  on  which  any  irritating  cause  what- 
ever may  act.  It  may  be  added,  that  these 
cases  of  traumatic  arthritis  do  not  coincide, 
like  violent  attacks  of  rheumatic  arthritis, 
with  acute  pericarditis  or  endo-carditis,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance really  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to 
several  phenomena  which,  hitherto,  must 
have  occasioned  great  embarrassment  to 
ob8er\'cr8.  So  that,  for  instance,  this  rheu- 
matic or  arthritic  fever,  still  present  when 
the  rheumatism  itself  is  absent,  on  which 
some  found  their  theory  of  the  non-in- 
flammatory essence  of  this  disease,  is 
actually  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  in 
favour  of  the  contrary  theory.  In  fact,  the 
cause  \%hich  keeps  up  this  fever  is  usually 
an  inflammation  of  the  endo-cardium,  or  the 
pericardium,  an  inflammation  which  is  itself 
but  a  rheumatism  of  these  sero-fibrous 
tissues." 

After  pursuing  this  investigation  much 
farther,  and  adducing  arguments,  which, 
from  obvious  reasons,  we  shall  here  omit,  in 
support  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  our  author  concludes  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  following  worJs : — 

<'  Let  us  avow  then,  candidly,  that  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
disease  called  <  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism,' it  belongs  to  the  great  class  of 
phUgmama  ;  that  it  even  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  species  of  them,   by 


reasoA  of  the  dlMeminatioii  of  the  tissaes 
which  it  specially  aitacks,r— tissues  whick 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  articula- 
tions, but  which  are  found,  on  the  eontnuy, 
in  other  parts,  external  and  internal :  hence 
those  internal  inflammations  which  coiBcide 
with  that  of  the  articulations,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  which  has  thrown  a  new  and  on- 
expected  light  on  the  phenomena  of  acnte 
articular  rheumatism." 

M.  Bouillaud  next  considers  the  opiniess 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  century  on  the  subject  of 
rheumatism,  namely,  Sydenham  andStolL 
With  respect  to  the  former,  he  shows  tt 
once  that  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  thst 
rheumatism  was  essentially  inflammstoiy. 
The  treatment  adopted  by  him  proved  clesrlj 
how  convinced  he  was  of  that.  StoU,  sImi 
notwithstanding  his  theories  of  ^  bilioas,*' 
^  gastric,"  and  '*  saburral"  rheamatisa, 
will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  to  be 
an  advocate  for  the  inflammatory  character 
of  rheumatism.  These  theories  of  Sttill 
manifestly  refer  to  the  ocrtiology  rather  this 
to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  questioa. 

We  shall  now  review  the  author's  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism  by  bloodletting, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  the  resnlti 
of  this  formula.  To  propose  a  speciic 
medicine,  such  as  colchicum,  or  any  other 
medicine  for  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
would  evince  but  a  very  uiyust  idea  witk 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  As 
rational  would  it  be  to  propose  a  specif 
medicine  for  pneumonia,  another  for  plea* 
ritis,  another  for  pericarditis,  &c. 

The  real  speciflc  for  acute  articahu* 
rheumatism.  Us  quimfuitia,  as  he  begs  leave 
to  call  it,  is  the  antiphlogistic  treatmeot, 
and  the  prince  of  antiphlogistics  is  blood- 
letting, a  treatment  which  has  been  almost 
generally  adopted  since  the  time  of  Syden- 
ham. M.  Bouillaud  here  very  fairly  re- 
marks, that  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  cannot  cure  acute  articular  rheumatisn 
except  by  bloodletting,  as  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  nature  alone  does 
not  sometimes  cure  this  disease  as  well  as 
others.  Nor,  as  he  justly  obser«'es,  is  it 
sufficient  to  know  that  bloodletting  is  usefnl 
in  a  disease.  It  is  also  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  given  case,  what  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken;  how  often  the 
operation  should  be  performed;  what  in- 
terval there  should  be  between  Mch  bleed- 
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1^;  wlien  a  repetition  of  fit  is  neceMary ; 
lether  general  be  preferable  to  local 
MMllettlngSy  and  reciprocally ;  or  whether 
may  not  be  better  to  continue  them^  and 
what  proportion.  This  is  what  he  calls 
iosing,"  or  establishing  a  formula  of 
lodletting:— 

rt  is,  says  our  author,  by  the  modifica- 
US  introduced  into  the  methods  previously 
>ptedy  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
results  very  different  from  those  which 


ti  dM  Ckirwrgie  PrmetiqueMy  and  in  the  article 
"*  Pericarditis/'  in  his  work  on  diseases  of 
the  heart 

<<  On  the  Jlrtt  day  of  the  patient's  admis- 
sion ^supposing  him  to  be  of  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  vigour  of  youth)  at  the 
evening  visit,  a  bleeding  of  four  palettes  is 
employed.  (In  plethoric  subjects  the  first 
bleeding  is  carried  to  5  or  6  palettes.) 

'<  Secimd  day.  A  double  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  of  from  S|  to  4  palettes  is  employed ; 
and,   in   the   interval  between  those   two 


re  hitherto  been  known,  whether  in  the   bleedings,  recourse  is  liad  to  a  local  bleed- 


atment  of  acute  diseases  in  general,  or  in 
it  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  in 
"ticular.  Having  been  frequently  a  wit- 
la  of  the  interminable  duration  of  acute 
icolar  rheumatism,  I  determined  on 
acking  it  by  regulating  the  employment 
bloodletting  in  a  different  manner  from 
it  in  vHiich  it  had  hitherto  been  employ- 
Thoronghly  convinced  tliat  acute  ar- 
ilar  rheumatism  was  really  at  the  head 
the  most  decided  inflammatory  diseases, 
letermined  on  applying  to  it  the  formula 
copious  bloodletting  at  short  intervals, 
cisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  employ- 
in  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  pericarditis, — 
k  word,  in  all  those  febrile  inflammations 
ich  threaten,  more  or  less,  to  compromise 
life  of  the  patient.  We  had  recourse  to 
method,  even  before  we  had  well  ascer- 
,ed  that  pericarditis  and  endo-carditis 
e  the  ordinary  companions  of  acute 
calar  rheumatism. 

he  success  of  this  method  was  incredible 
ill  except  those  who  really  saw  it.  By 
smployment  the  duration  of  rheumatism 
ime,  on  an  average,  of  about  one  or  two 
ks  only,  instead  of  from  six  to  eight 
h  respect  to  the  mortality,  it  has  hitherto 
'B  M.  B.)  been  none,  even  in  those  cases 
re  the  rheumatism  of  the  joints  was  ac- 
panied  with  that  of  the  heart,  and  our 
krvmtion  proves  that  those  cases  are  the 
,  whilst  the  contrary  cases  form  the 
option.  Another  advautsjjice  deriveable 
I  the  new  formula  is,  that  it  prevents  the 
aae  from  passing  into  the  chronic  state, 
•rious  termination,  even  when  it  only 
;ts  the  joints,  but  often  fatal  after  a 
tier  or  a  longer  time,  when  it  is  seated  in 
beart.  And  observation  proves  but  too 
rly  how  common  is  this  latter  cir- 
Btance,  since  probably  the  half  of  what 
called  ^'organic  lesions  of  the  heart," 
connected  with  an  old  rheumatic  affec- 
in  other  words,  of  the  **  rheu- 


or 


are. 


ic  race 

he  formula  of  bloodletting  adopted  by 

author  in  g^eral  acute  articular  rheu- 

iam,  attended  with  considerable  fever, 

ben,  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 

recommended   by  him   in   the   article 

leumonia"  in  the  Dietiammn  de  MMeme 
675. 


ing,  either  by  leeches,  or  by  the  cupping- 
glasses.*  By  this  local  bleeding  S,  4,  or 
even  5  palettes  of  blood  are  taken.  The 
cupping-glasses  are  applied  around  the 
joints  most  affected,  and  over  the  pnecordial 
region,  when  the  heart  itself  is  seriously 
affected,  that  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases. 

"  Third  day,  A  bleeding  from  the  arm 
similar  to  that  of  the  precMling  day,  and  a 
second  application  of  cupping-glasses  (S  or 
4  palettes),  either  over  the  priecordiai 
region,  or  around  the  joints. 

<*  Fourth  day.  The  fever,  the  pains,  the 
swelling,  in  a  word,  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  cease  after  the  fourth  day;  in 
which  case  no  more  bleeding  is  employed, 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  result,  another 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  amounting  to  S  or 
4  palettes,  is  resorted  to. 

**  Fifth  day.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  disease  on  this 
day.  In  very  severe  cases,  however,  the 
fever  called  '  rheumatic '  may  still  be  suf- 
ficiently marked,  and  a  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  amounting  to  3  palletes,  or  else  a  local 
bleeding  to  Uie  same  amount,  is  again 
employed. 

*<  From  the  nxth,  the  9ewnth,  or  the  eighth 
day,  convalescence  is  decided,  and  the 
patient  may  then  begin  to  take  nourishment. 
<<  If  serious  relapses  occur  (the  new  for- 
mula does  not  give  absolute  security  from 
such  occurrences,  though  probably  it  ex- 
poses the  patient  less  to  them  than  the  M) 
a  necessity  may  exist  to  recur  to  bleeding. 
Thus,  in  a  case  where  four  bleedings  hiul 
itrangled  a  severe  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
a  violent  relapse  supervened,  which  it  re- 
quired five  more  bleedings  to  check. 

"  If  the  reUtpae$  be  slight,  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  emollients,  diet,  broths,  opiates, 
&c.,  and  allow  the  disease  to  continue  for 
some  days  more.  To  avoid  relapses,  the 
most  important  precaution  to  be  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  patients,  is  to  avoid,  with  the 
utmost  care,  all  exposure  to  even  the  least 
cold.  The  means  which  are  to  assist  blood- 
letting employed  as  has  now  been  describ- 
ed, arc,  diet,  emollient  drinks,  blisters,  com- 
pression made  around  the  affected  joints. 


•  TUs  prooeM   M.  BonillMid   has  adopted  ia 
preiemoe,  daring  Oe  last  two  yean. 
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and  the  application  of  compreBseSy  covered 
with  mercurial  cerate,  over  those  parts,  the 
position  and  attitude  of  which  should  be 
those  which  are  most  favourable  for  resolu- 
tion; emollient  cataplasms;  baths,  and 
opium  in  the  ordinary  dose,  employed  either 
internally  or  endermically.  The  mean  quan- 
tity- of  blood  drawn  in  patients  of  a  strong 
constitution,  in  cases  of  intense  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  is  from  4  to  5  pounds,  as 
in  pneumonia  of  mean  extent  and  intensity. 
In  certain  cases  of  very  severe  articular 
rheumatism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
6,  7,  or  even  8  pounds  of  blood.  In  slight 
rases,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  pounds." 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  rheu- 
matism which  our  author  calls  '^  slight," 
fpver  still  exists;  for  in  apyrctic  rheuma- 
tism one  bleeding  is  often  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  even  that  is  not  necessary.  Even 
in  extreme  cases  our  author  states  that  he 
has  never  been  obliged  to  take  twelve 
pounds  of  blood,  as  other  persons  state  they 
have  done,  and  that,  they  say,  without  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  disease.  This 
he  accounts  for  by  stating,  that  notwith- 
standing those  persons  may  have  taken  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  above  mentioned, 
yet  that  they  did  not  take  it  within  the  same 
short  space  of  time  indicated  in  his  for- 
mula. 

M.  Bonillaud  concludes  his  work  by  the 
details  of  two  cases  of  very  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism,  which  were  rapidly  cured 
by  bloodletting,  employed  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, though  in  one,  at  least,  of  these  two 
the  heart  was  seriously  affected. 


Cask  1. — This  tnua  case  iff  Acute  ArticuUir 
Rheumatism  affecting  the  feet  y  the  knees,  the 
handsy  the  elbifWSy  ifc.  Fire  bloodtettings 
were  cmplayed  in  fire  daysy  and  twenty 
leeches.  Convalescence  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  days  q/ler  the  commencement  qfthis 
treatment.  No  relapse.  Quite  well  on  the 
llthday. 

"  Berquin  (J.  B.)  28  years  old,  of  brown 
complexion  and  strong  constitution,  had 
been  travelling  for  the  last  fifteen  days, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1833.  During  his 
journey  he  had  been  exptised  to  rain  and 
wind,  and  had  been  much  fatigued.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  after  five  or  six  days 
that  he  began  to  feel  pains  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, which  was  then  so  severe  as  to  con- 
fine him  to  bed.  Nothing  had  been  done  in 
the  way  of  treatment  previous  to  his  ad- 
inifvsiou. 

**  On  the  20th,  the  pains  continued  in  the 


cularly  in  the  knees.  The  Joints  of  the 
upper  extremities  were  but  sUghtty  aifected ; 
there  was  a  little  swelling,  without  any  red- 
ness in  the  knees;  the  least  motion  inenased 
the  pain;  then  the  patient  continoed  ao- 
tionless  in  the  bed,  as  if  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration ;  the  face  was  led  and  ia^Md ; 
the  pulse  strong  and  full,  from  96  to  101  per 
minute ;  the  skin  in  a  state  of  perspiratioi 
(the  sweat  was  viscid  and  exhaled  a  dis- 
agreeable odour) ;  no  sleep ;  thirst ;  lost  of 
appetite ;  tongue  white  in  the  centre,  red  tt 
the  edges  and  apex.  PrcsCT*i'|»fl0«:— Tm 
bleedings,  to  the  amount  of  four  palettes; 
infusion  of  elder  flowers  and  of  white  poppy; 
cataplasms,  lavements,  and  diet. 

'^  21 .  Some  relief  in  the  pains  of  the  lowtr 
extremities,  but  an  increase  in  those  of  the 
upper ;  the  wrists  and  hands  were  swolles, 
red,  and  hot,  and  the  slightest  motioa  pn 
great  pain.  The  elbows  and  shoulders  were 
less  aflfected.  Another  bleeding  to  fiiv 
palettes ;  twelve  leeches  to  each  hand ;  tk 
other  treatment  the  same  as  before. 

*'  22.  There  was  a  general  amendaeit; 
less  of  fever,  less  immobility  and  proslrt- 
tion;  the  wrists  were  less  red  and  lets  ptii- 
fnl.    A  fourth  bleeding  was  employed. 

*<  2S.  The  patient  finds  himself  very  well; 
fever  gone ;  pulse  80 ;  skin  of  a  genue  hetf, 
and  moist ;  no  pain.  ^A  bleeding,  shoiM 
it  be  found  necessary,  m  the  evening.)  A( 
eight  in  the  evening  there  was  a  letan  of 
the  pains  in  the  wrists  and  ahonlden.  Ii 
the  morning  the  pains  were  dimbiishcd. 
(The  conditional  bleeding  was  not  resortf^ 
to.) 

*<  24.  The  pulse  was  still  strong,  full,  ui 
hard,  from  80  to  84.  To  put  a  stop  to  tke 
disease,  another  bleeding,  to  the  amonot  d 
3|  palettes,  was  prescribed.  Some  chidni 
broth  was  given  to  the  patient  The  cot- 
Igulum  of  the  blood  drawu  at  the  several 


v^ii  mv  *vni,  mo  pcuuo  «.viibAuu«;u  lu  i,uD    was  aoie  lO  ICI 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  parti-  ii^^  admiaaioa. 


bleedings  was  covered  with  a  buflfy  coat,  or, 
rather,  a  greyish-white  membrane,  very 
smooth  on  its  free  surface,  and  very  Ira. 
The  proportional  quantity  of  serum  increaieii 
from  the  first  to  the  5th  bleeding. 

'*  25.  To-day  the  patient  was  perfectly 
well.  Pulse  from  80  to  84,  less  hard  snd 
less  full.    Convalescence. 

^*  On  the  following  days  no  relapM; 
some  return  of  pain  in  the  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities,  without  any  redness  or 
swelling.  His  allowance  of  food  was  ii* 
creased,  and  simple  baths  were  prescribed. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the  Sth  of 
January,  perfectly  restored.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  acute  articalar 
rheumatism,  occupying  nearly  all  the  joists, 
witli  intense  fever,  which  was  really  strto- 
glcd  in  five  days  by  active  treatment,  ami 
the  cure  was  kept  up  so  well  that  the  patient 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  IT  days  afier 
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iSE  2. — AcuU  AriicuUtr  RkeumatUm  occu- 
pffimfc  ihe  hand$y  eUf0tp$,  tfcapmlihkuwterfil 
nriicmiaiious,  the  tw9  kneetj  md  the  right 
foot.  Fire  hlfedinga  t  ji  four  dayn.  Cata- 
plasms orer  the  artieulatiims.  Narcotics. 
Comvaleaeence  •»  the  fourth  and  Jffih  days 
^er  the  commencement  qfthe  treatment, 

<^  Frances  Vilette,  a  woman  of  about  37 
ars  of  age,  a  cook,  who  had  never  hafl 
y  children,  came  on  the  12th  of  March  to 
I  Chariti.  Her  parents  had  never  com- 
lined  of  any  rheumatic  attacks.  Her  con- 
tution  was  good.  Fnim  the  age  of  18, 
len  she  first  menstruated,  the  menses 
ways  came  vciy  profusely  and  regularly. 
le  has  been  a  resident  in  Paris  only  for 
e  last  four  months,  and  lived  in  a  damp 
use.  Her  state  exposed  her  frequently  to 
cinsitudes  of  temperature ;  she  was  often 
iliged  to  descend  into  the  cellar,  after 
iving  been  heated  at  the  kitchen  Are. 
bout  five  days  since  she  began  to  complain 
slight  pain  iu  the  lumbar  region,  which 
ntinued  on  the  two  following  days.  Two 
.ys  afler,  she  began  to  feel  considerable 
nstriction  in  the  knees;  but  the  motion  of 
e  arms  was  still  free.  She  felt  no  heat,  no 
ivcringf  nor  any  hcadach.  The  pains  of 
D  lower  extremities  increased  in  the  course 
the  day,  and  the  patient  being  now 
lable  to  continue  her  occupation,  was 
iliged  to  keep  her  bed.  In  the  evening 
physiciaii  was  sent  for,  wh(»  bled  her  co- 
ously  from  the  arm,  and  ordered  her  a 
iaan.  On  the  4th  day,  the  patient,  finding 
T  limbs  still  more  affected,  entered  the 

Hspital. 

^  March  14.  The  patient  is  unable  to  carry 
e  right  arm  to  the  head ;  there  is  pain  in 
I  the  joints;  countenance  flushed;  sibilous 
le  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of 
,e  chest.  Prescription: — She  uas  bled  to 
wn  three  to  four  palettes,  which  was  re- 
sated  in  the  evening;  infusion  of  marsh- 
allow  flowers,  and  violet,  sweetened  with 
rmp  of  gum;  mucilaginous  mixture,  with 
■If  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  diacodium. 
^15.  She  now  feels  merely  a  slight  numb- 
rss  in  the  legs,  and  principally  in  the  right 
lot;  but  the  knees  are  swollen,  red,  and 
ainful.  All  the  joints  of  the  upper  extre- 
lities  are  afl*ected,  the  wrists  principally  so, 

I  the  most  severe  degree ;  a  little  cough, 
ritfaout  any  expectoration;  sibilous  rale 
ver  the  entire  chest;  resonance  every- 
rhere  good;  pulsations  from  104  to  108; 
H  inspirations  per  minute ;  skin  hot,  face 
nshed;  tongue  white;  thirst;  stools  and 
fine  natural.  The  blood  first  drawn  pre- 
ented  a  general  buffy  coat,  but  was  not  at 

II  thick,  and  the  last  hud  »  partial  bufl*,  but 
ras  thicker.  She  was  bhd  to  the  amount 
f  four  palettes  from  a  large  orifice.  The 
ame  infusion  as  before.  Cataplasms  around 
^e  painful  joints.    Diet. 

«*  16.  The  coagulum  was  cupped,  and  ex- 


tremely dense ;  the bulTy  coat  f  try  marked; 
the  arms  only  were  a  little  numbed,  but  not 
so  painful  as  yesterday.  The  knees,  which 
were  most  afiected,  are  now  no  longer  pain- 
ful, and  the  patient  can  readily  bend  them ; 
the  tongue  less  white  and  less  coated ;  great 
thirst;  88  pulsations ;  the  patient  perspires 
very  much.  A  fourth  bleeding  to  the  amount 
of  tliree  palettes. 

*'  17.  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  predomi- 
nant ;  the  coagulum  dense,  and  cov  ered  with 
a  thick,  bnfliy  coat,  with  raised  edges.  She 
was  bled  a  fifth  time,  and  left  the  hospital 
perfectly  recovered  on  the  26th." 

"We  have  now  presented  our  readers  with 
an  analysis  of  this  Treatise.    The  principles 
of  treatment  recommended  by  the  author  are, 
indubitably,  excellent ;  but  we  cannot  give 
them  all  that  credit  for  originality  which 
our  author  seems  dispose<ltoclaim.  Perhaps 
the  intervals  between  each  venesection  are 
shorter  than  those  usually  adopted.    A  work 
whose  object,  like  that  of  the  present,  is  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  a  disease  which  is 
St)  common  and  so  distressing,  in  some  of  its 
se^ueltp,  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  most  intractable  diseases  in 
the  nosological  cadre,  and  one  which  so  often, 
if  not  always,  bafilesthe  best-directed  e Sorts 
of  the  healing  art,  namely,  organic  lesion  of 
the  heart,  is  frequently  the  companion  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and,  when  the  latter  dis- 
ease is  badly  treated,  too  often  the  incurable 
residuum.    We  must,  however,  enter  our 
decided  protest  against  the  immoderately 
profuse  bleeding  which  is  recommended  by 
M.  Bouillaud.    We  have  seen  the  worst 
consequences  arise  from  such  treatment.    In 
a  case  which  lately  came  to  our  knowledge, 
a  patient,  who  was  labouring  under  acute 
rheumatism,  was  bled  by  his  medical  attend- 
ant to  syncope :  the  amount  of  blood  taken 
was  about  30  ounces.    The  swollen  joints 
suddenly  became  quite  pale,  violent  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  set  in,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  patient  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.    Rheumatism  is  decidedly 
infiammatory,  but  it  is  an  inflammation  sat 
gentris.    It  is  not  to  be  knocked  on  the  head 
in  a  day  or  two  by  heroic  bleeding,  as  wc 
see  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  &c. 
We  deem  it  only  right  to  express  thus  ex- 
plicitly our  disapprobation   of  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  is  calculated  to  work  such 
serious  mischief. 
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THE  LANCET. 


Iw  a  difcmsion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commonly  on  Monday  evening 
last,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Houbo  by  the 
Skcrbtary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
MBNT,  that  he  •hoold  not  object  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  early  in  the  next 
•eitiony  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  proYid- 
ing  medical  aid  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  newly 
constituted  district  or  parochial   Unions. 
This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  under  whose  authority  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  supposed  to 
act,  and,  indeed,  by  law,  do  act,  will  diffuse 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  empire  where  the  cause  of  humanity 
can  find  advocates.    No  proceeding  short  of 
a  full  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
alleged  abuses,  can  prove  satisfactory  to 
any  of  the  parties  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  enquiry.    A  close  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses,  conducted  viva  voce, 
is  the  only 'means,  in  such  a  case,  of  detect- 
ing iallacy,  or  of  discovering  the  truth. 
Whatever  statement**  are  now  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  almost  immediately 
answered    by  counter  assertions.    Hence, 
although  various  points  of  grievance  are 
often  mooted,  there  scarcely  ever  follows 
any  satis&ctory  conclusion,    because  the 
forms  of  debate,  and  the  non-examination  of 
witnesses,  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting the  enquiry  in  the  House  itself, 
upon  a  solid  and  certain  basis.    Before  a 
committee  Of  the  House,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  the  contract  system  will  not  be 
permitted  to  escape  from  the  firm  grasp  of 
impartial  and  intelligent  enquirers.    In  the 
presence  of  such  a  tribunal,  witnesses  may 
be  called  for  examination  from  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
every  indiTidual  who  may  be  summoned 
before  that  body,  not  only  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  existing  abuses — ^not 
cmly  the  cruelties  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  system^^-but  also  to  furnish  the 


Committee  with  a  scheme  or  fdan  of  govern- 
ment, or  managemmit,  which  he  may  cou- 
ceive  would  be  protective  of  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  and  remunerative  of  the  labours 
and  services  of  the  profession. 

From  this  period,  therefore,  to  the  time 
when  the  Committee  can  be  appointed,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  should  be  directed  steadily  to  tws 
objects,  viz.,  the  accumulation  and  arrange- 
ment of  evidence  to  be  produced  before  tht 
Committee,  and  the  devisal  and  matnrstioB 
of  a  mode  of  furnishing  medicines  and  st- 
tendance  to  the  sick  poor,  which  shall  b» 
fully  effective  with  reference  to  the  sufferei% 
as  well  as  to  the  medical  attendants.  Then 
are  a  few  months  before  us  which,  in  tliese 
respects,  may  be  well  employed.    Every 
fact  in  illustration  of  an  abuse  under  tk 
existing  odious  system,  will  have  its  weigit 
in  the  forthcoming  enquiry,  and  it  ougiit, 
therefore,  to  be  collated  as  it  occurs,  nd 
stored  up  for  remembrance  and  use.    As 
attempt  will  certainly  be  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  their  abettors.  Is 
prove  that  the  existing  system  of  contradi 
and  clubs  is  preferable  to  the  old  mode  cf 
farming  the  parishes, — that  the  contractonv 
in  all  cases,  are  men  of  skill  and  humsnitj, 
and  that  no  engagement  was  entered  inti 
with  them  until  testimonials,  confirmatorx of 
their  moral  worth  and  medical  attainment^ 
had  beea  produced  before  the  Guardisss 
and    Commissioners, — that    the   pecuniaxy 
terms  of  the  contract  have  been  founded 
upon  calculations  which  held  out  to  the  poor 
a  prospect  of  obtaining  eflicient  medical 
attendance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  of  the 
adequate  performance  of  any  duty  whici 
might    be    undertaken    by    the    medics 
contractors ;    and,  above  all,   these  Com 
missioners  will  labour  most  strenuously  ti 
prove,  that  the  new  system,  in  its  two  de 
partments    of    contracts    and    clubs,   ha 
worked  well,  and  has  been  productive  o 
the  best  possible  consequences,  not  only  t 
the  afflicted  poor  but  to  the  medical  officer 
On  these  points,  evidence  of  yocft  will  b 
most  useful,  and  with  regard  to  the  caus 
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)f  truth  and  the  ends  of  Justice,  we  boldly 
tnd  unhesitatingly  say,  that  such  eridence 
rill  be  equally  useful,  whether  it  weighs 
or  or  against  that  conduct  on  the  part  of 
he  Commissioners  and  Guardians,  which 
re  have  considered  it  to  be  our  duty  from 
inie  to  time  to  reprobate  so  severely. 
I^iuit  is  wanted  by  the  profession  is,  a  full 
nd  '  fair  enquiry.  The  opponents  of  the 
resent  system  have  no  desire  to  support 
beir  objections  by  false  allegations  of  any 
Jnd^  nor  is  it  their  wish  to  conceal  the 
mth  by  suppressing  the  illustration  of  a 
in^le  fact  which  can  with  propriety  be 
coaght  within  the  range  of  the  investlga- 
loiL.  But  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
»ome  in  mind,  that  there  may  be  parties 
who  may  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  sup- 
cessing  the  evidence,  and  smothering  the 
nquiry.  Against  these  persons  the  pro- 
Msion  should  be  fully  prepared  to  act 
rith  becoming  and  prudent  vigour,  shaming 
beir  opponents  from  occupying  a  false 
ositiouy  if  false  it  can  be  proved,  by  an 
xpoaition  of  testimony  which  will  leave  no 
oabt  on  the  mind  of  any  rational  man, 
kat  the  present  system,  both  of  contracts 
nd  of  clubs,  in  nearly  every  instance  has 
ad  oo  other  foundation  than  that  of  frauds 
ad  that  the  chief  of  their  results  is  cruelty 
>  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  creation. 
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In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bree,  which  we  pub- 
ahed  last  week,  our  correspondent  states 
kat  no  **  Mr.  Device"  has  yet  appeared  in 
be  Union  of  Stovrmarket.  That  may  be 
me,  but  the  statement  applies,  unhappily, 
oly  to  the  past  and  present  times.  Relative 
>  the  future,  the  fact  stated  by  our  corres- 
oudent  holds  out  neither  a  hope  nor  an  in- 
ication.  When  the  **  Self-supporting  Dis- 
pensary'' project  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Sou- 
kam,  waa  first  announced  and  called  into 
ction  by  its  author,  other  practitioners  then 
Kclaimed  against  that  unsound  schemer  and 
ia  hobby,  as  does  Bfr.  Bree  now,  regarding 
Hr.  DsTiCE,''— <<  There  ii  no  Mr.  Smith  of 


**  Southam  here.    None  of  the  self-snpport- 
^  ing  frauds  have  been  established  in  this 
<<  district."     Thus  is  it  that  unreflecting, 
short-sighted  men  lull  themselres  into   a 
state  of  fancied  repose  and  security,  and  be- 
lieve that  an  evil  will  never  reach  them,  be- 
cause for  a  time  they  merely  hear  of  its  ex- 
istence at  a  distance.    Mr.  Smith,  we  learn, 
is  anxious  to  prove  that  his  **  self-support- 
«  ing"  contrivances  are  at  variance,  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  with  the  Union  Clubs  of 
the  present  day.    He  is,  however,  by  far  too 
weak  a  rhetorician  to  make  out  his  case. 
Take  the  sample,  for  instance,  of  the  Club  in 
the  Stowmarket  Union.    There  we  have  a 
little  knot  of  honorary  subscribers,  who  are 
to  controul  the  business  of  the  club.    But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  division  of  the  pa- 
tients into  classes,  and  consider,  likewise, 
the  description  of  persons  who  are  to  obtain 
relief,  we  are  bound  in  candour  to  state,  that 
the  "  self-supporting"  monstrosity  of  Mr, 
Smith  is  even  worse,  in  many  of  its  charac- 
teristioe^  than  the  Union  Clubs  which  are 
now  so  severely  and  justly  condemned.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Smith  is  fraught  with  evil  both 
to  the  poor  and  the  profession.    It  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  independence  of  both. 
As  it  holds  out  no  prospect  of  sufficient  re- 
muneration to  the  practitioner,  it  can  pre- 
sent only  a  delusive  hope  of  aflfordlug  eflSl- 
cient  medical  aid  to  the  destitute  sufferers. 
It  is  a  proposal  for  relieving  the  rate-payers 
from  incurring  expenses  arising  out  of  the 
attendance  of  medical  practitioners  on  the 
sick  poor.    It  is  a  proposal  for  taking  a 
pressure  which  bears  but  lightly  on  the  vast 
migority  of  every  parish,  and  for  throwing 
the  heavy  and  afflicting  burden  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  surgeons  who  may  be  resident  or 
practising  therein.    It  is  a  scheme  which  is 
calculated  to  relieve  the  many  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  slight  pecuniary  obligation,  and 
for  imposing  the  whole  weight  of  the  sacri- 
fice on  a  few  professional  men,  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  hour  of  need- the  poor  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim,  and  for  whose  la- 
bours the  law  would  furnish  a  sufficient  pay- 
ment, if  medical  practitioiien,  by  following 
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the  Gaardiansy  the  Cawminioirw,  or  the 
ABsUtant  CommiMioiiersy  who  ■hall  thus  rea- 
der themselves  amenable  to  the  verdicts  oi 
honest  juries,  to  the  penalties  of  thelav? ,  and 
to  the  effects  of  pablic  indignation. 


the  example  of  Mr.  Smith  and  others^  did  not 
ttvwittingly  cater  to  their  own  injury  and  de- 
buementi  This  suhmissionof  medical  men  to 
the  command  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  to  form  the  penny  medical 
clubs  is,  without  exception,  by  far  the  most 
degrading  and  cowardly  trait  we  have  ever 
observed  in  the  character  of  any  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Where  are  to  be  found  those 
tradesmen,  however  humble  their  station, 
howeyer  limited  their  means,  who  would 
thus  succumb  to  the  dictates  of  a  few  Jacks- 
in-office,  and  labour  strenuously  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poMffy,  and  the  working-out  of 
their  own  ruin  f  There  does  not  exist  a  set 
of  tinkers  or  coblers  who  would  be  mean  or 
blind  enough  to  follow  the  odious  and  des- 
picable example  which  has  been  placed  be- 
fore them  by  some  members  of  a  learned  and 
dignified  profession. 

Mr.  BftEE  appears  still  to  think  that  the 
sick  necessitous  poor  are  not  entitled  to  en- 
force a  claim,  by  law,  to  medical  relief. 
There  is  no  clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  to  justify  this  supposition ;  and  if 
the  coroners  of  England  understand  their 
duty — if  juries  be  influenced  in  giving  their 
verdicts  by  feelings  of  humanity  and  a  sense 
of  public  justice — some  of  the  members  of 
our  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  even  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  themselves,  may,  ere 
long,  know  that  the  powers  of  the  law  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  exposition  of 
them  furnished  by  Mr.  Bree.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
a  labouring  man  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  to- 
wards a  medical  club.  There  is  no  law  to 
justify  the  Guardians  or  the  Comm  issioners  in 
withholding  from  such  a  man  the  skilful  aid 
of  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  peril ;  and  woe  be  to  those  Guar- 
dians and  Commissioners  who  shall  violate 
the  rules  and  usages  of  civilised  society, — 
who  shall  violate  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  even  yet  remains  in  a  portion  of  the 
poor  laws  of  this  country,  by  allowing  a  des- 
titute individual,  after  having  received  due 
notice  of  his  sickness,  to  perish,  avowedly 
froni  want  of  medical  asaiatance.    Woe  to 


The  remarks  which  we  considered  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  offer  in  the  last  Lancet, 
with  reference  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
QuAiN,  and  the  proposed  appointment  Is 
the  Chair  or  Chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Pky- 
siology  in  the  '^  University  of  Loodos," 
have,  we  learn,  been  productive  of  mad 
observation  and  some  uneasiness.    On  re- 
considering the  whole  subject,  on  re-pera- 
sing  the  admonitory  strictures,  we  find  oar 
opinions    entirely    unchanged.       Not  ose 
word,    therefore,  have   we  to  retract,  il- 
though,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  owi 
feelings,  and,  what  is  of  still   more  ia« 
portance,  an  act  of  duty  towards  othen, 
there  are  two    or  three    references  whiefc 
we  ought  to  explain.    In  the  first  place,  we 
had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  offering! 
word  expressive  of  disrespect,  either  of  tk 
private  or  the  public  characters  of  the  pro- 
fessors.   There  was  no  other  intention  oi 
our  part,  than  that  of  condemning  their  ii* 
terference  in  the  election  of  their  colleague! 
in  office,  and  it  certainly  was  our  intentioi 
to  fasten  that  condition  far  more   closeljr 
upon  the  system  which  called  for,  or  jus- 
tified, such  an  interference,  than  on  any  of 
the  proceedings  which  have  sprung  from  it 
In  a  word,  it  was  our  object  to  show  that 
they  were  placed  by  the  government  of  the 
institution   in    a    false   and    disagreeable 
position,  and  that  their  labours,  as.  the  ad- 
monishers  of  the  Council,  regarding  the 
election  of  the  Professors,  must  ever  be  of 
doubtful  value, — ^must,  in  nearly  every  case, 
be  unsatisfactory  to  large  parties  of  per- 
sons, and  must  often  be  exercised  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  should  pos* 
sess  no  share,  should  carry  no  weight,  in 
determining  the  appointments  of  their  pro- 
fessorial   colleagues.     We    shall    dismisi 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  0^yiDg|  th^t  foi 
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tke  chancttf  of  mray  of  the  {Hrofeiion,  we 
citeiiafai  feeliigs  of  great  regard  and 
respect,  and  that  it  it  not  poMible  that 
we  coald  detire  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  those  gentlemen,  or  to  hold  np  their 
conduct  as  a  body,  furtlier  than  public  duty 
isipcrioiuly  dictated,  to  general  censure  or 
condemnation.  With  regard  to  one  gentle- 
■an,  an  allusion  must  be  made  by  name. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  R.  Quain,  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Or  AIM,  and  the  associate  of  the  late  profes- 
sor ia  the  leetorial  anatomical  department. 
It  is  considered,  we  understand,  that  we  are 
to  the  claims  of  that  gentleman  to  be 
saccessor  of  his  brother,  and  that  a  dis- 
paraging reference  was  made  in  the  last  Lan- 
ciT  to  hia  capabilities  as  a  teacher.  On  ex- 
wiaing  our  former  remarks,  we  are  bound 
ts  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  inference* 
The  mode  of  expression  which  was  employed 
Jastiies  no  such  inference,  and  the  construc- 
tioB  which  has  been  put  upon  our  words  is 
as  foraed  and  irrational,  with  respect  to  dic- 
tioB,  as  the  imputation  is  unwarrantable 
with  regard  to  what  were  our  actual  feelings 
«r  faiteBtions.  In  fact,  we  considered  that 
we  were  best  serving  the  cause,  and  promot- 
ing the  legitimate  objects  of  Mr.  R.  Quain, 
hf  tiuowing  back  the  election  upon  the  pure 
of  talent  and  intellectual  capability  ; 
now  state,  broadly  and  unhesitat- 
isgly,  that  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  be 
ao  conconrs,  the  council  could  not  pursue, 
lor  the  interests  of  the  institution  or  the  pub- 
lic^ a  wiser  or  more  prudent  course  than  that 
sf  giving  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  to  Mr.  R. 
QvAiJiy  who,  necessarily,  would  not  only  find 
Ant  Ua  own  best  interests  depended  on  dis- 
thafgiug,  with  unabated  assiduity  and  abi- 
lilj,  hia  rx-MlAedni  duties,  but  that  his  in- 
tcresti  woQld  be  greatly  promoted  by  exer- 
eiaiag  a  aMMt  vigilant  watchfulness  over  the 
laboan  of  the  demoDstrators  in  the  dissect, 
iag-rooma.  And  in  saying  this  we  may  be 
penaitled  to  remark,  ea  jmsmm^,  that  there 
ii  mnch  of  nonsense  and  quackery  in  the 
lew  dUitimu  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Soma  people  appear  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  appoint  profetiors  of  ^  re« 


^  lative  anatomy,"  of  ^  practical  anatomy," 
of  <' descriptive  anatomy;"  whereas, as  well 
might  we  have  professors  of  ^  ibrous 
anatomy,"  of  ''cellular  anatomy,"  of  ''re- 
ticulated anatomy."  Anatomy  is  but  one 
subject,  compounded  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
points,  which  are  capable  of  actual  demon- 
stration, the  whole  being  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  medical  student,  with,  however, 
but  two  objects — the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  Assuredly,  therefore,  the  lecturers 
might  keep  the  olject  of  his  labours  in  view 
without  calling  him  "  a  teacher  of  prscCicai 
anatomy."  Accordingly,  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  stating  that, 
from  the  acquirements  of  Mr.  Quain,  from 
his  industry,  and  his  powers  of  description 
as  a  lecturer,  the  Council  will  do  well  to 
place  that  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  anatomy,  and  that  they  may 
look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  his 
appointment  without  dread  or  appreheosion 
of  any  kind. 

Provision  being  thus  made  fur  teaching 
the  aiructmre  of  the  human  body,  next  let 
the  Council  dignify  their  own  labours,  and 
complete  their  own  work,  by  confiding  to 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Professor  Gsant, 
what  would  be  rendered  by  tiiat  gentleman 
a  profoundly  philosophical  exhibition  of 
the  manifold  functions  which  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  designed  that  the 
complicated  fabrics  of  the  human  frame 
should  perform,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy.  If  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  this  can  be  made  by  the  Council, 
it  is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  adopt  it.  Our 
recommendation  is  given  on  public  grounds, 
and  on  public  grounds  akme.  We  are 
influenced  by  no  private  feelings  or  recom- 
mendations, and  we  repel  with  disdain  any 
imputation  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Council 
do  not  have  recourse  to  the  concours,  it  is 
our  decided  and  unalterable  conviction  that 
the  i4>pointment  of  Professor  Grant  to  the 
Chair  of  Physiology,  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Quain  as  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Anatomy,  would  create,  throughout  the  pro- 
fession, feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 


On  the  mollwi  of  Mr.  Waklet,  the 
Mki>ical  Witne*8m'  Bill  wis  tmA  a  third 
tiMe.  Mid  pM»rd  the  Hoaie  of  ConmoBS, 
tin  WednvAday  night  last,  or.  mther,  on 
Thursday  moniiiilC.  The  Bill  wUl  be  forth 
with  ewrried  to  the  Lordi;«iid  we  cwMstlr 
hope  that  thoae  Peer*  who  have  frieads 
anoac  the  «w>diral  body,  will  be  iaetantly 
rmiadea,  eithwr  by  letlcr  or  by  oral  com- 
waaicatiaa,  of  the  advaatages  which  may 
be  ^xiafrned  mi  the  profiptaion  by  the  im- 
Me«liale  jmcrtira  of  this  Bill  in  our  statute 
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and  would  be  prodactire,  ia^  reapeots,  of  the  opeimtion  in  More  than  forty  casea  with 
advantaRe  to  the  Vni^eraity,  not  only  in  complete  tuccew,  to  which  we  add  thefol. 
.    ,     ^  \^  ^,,        ; ' .    ^♦.KH.K     logins  example*  by  Dr.Louis  Stroymeyei, 

relatioa  to  the  leputation  of  the  eftabliah-  ^^  Hanover,  from  Has*'.  Joarairf.  BaadiUi. 
meat,  but  likewise  to  its  best  financial  j^^  ^^  whence  several  practical  dedactioas 
iaterests.  of  an  interesting  nature  may  be  dravm. 

Cow  1.— Henry  Laging,  a  boy  seven  years 
old;  affected  with  congenital  club  foot 
The  right  foot  was  so  deformed  that  the 
child  could  only  find  a  small  point  of  sop- 
port,  in  waUing,  on  its  outer  edge.  Hie 
teado-achillis  was  divided  in  the  asoal 
■uumer,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  fnt 
intention;  the  adventitious  substance  laid 
down  between  the  edges  of  the  divided 
tendon  vras  much  thinner  than  the  teadoa 
itself,  and  extended  in  length  for  about  two 
to  three  lines.  It  was  not  tibought  advisable 
to  comoMBce  permanent  extension  befiiie 
a  lapse  of  eight  days,  on  account  of  the  grmt 
sensibility  of  the  parts.  This  was  now 
commenced,  and  the  foot  so  far  brongiit 
into  a  natural  position  as  to  form  an  ai^ 
of  70  degrees  with  the  leg.  The  foot  was 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  three  weeks,  after  which  it  vm 
examined,  and  found  nearly  in  the  aataial 
position;  the  adventitious  tissue  as  above 
described,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  occupyiag 
their  usuai  places.  However,  in  a  few  hoan 
after  the  removal  of  the  ^paratus,  the  foot 
had  regained  its  abnormal  position,  thoagk 
the  apparatus  had  been  replaced  by  a  laced 
boot,  supported  with  iron  plates.  A  secosd 
operation  was  thus  indispensible,  but  the 
patient's  friends  were  unwilling  to  conieat 
to  it. 

In  this  case  the  want  of  success  evideatly 
depended  on  the  interval  which  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  division  of  the  tendon 
and  the  application  of  permanent  extension. 
The  result  of  the  following  case  was  mack 
more  favourable. 

Case  2, — Henry  Linu,  IS  years  of  age. 
The  club  foot  commenced  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  without  any  appreciable  cause.  The 
deformity  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
former  case,  the  great  toe  on  the  right  side 
being  strongly  drawn  inwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fixed  in  this  position  by  the 
flexor  longuB  muscle,  whose  tendon  could  be 
felt  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  a  strons 
degree  of  contraction.  The  voluntary  mo- 
tions of  the  foot  were  very  confined;  ho^^- 
ever,  it  could  be  partly  reduced  to  its  natural 
position  by  employing  considerable  force. 
Before  division  of  the  tendo-achillis,  the 
surgeon  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  through 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis 
pedis  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The 
apparatus  was  applied  on  the  third. day 
after  this  operation,  and  its  effect  was  very 
perceptible  at  the  termination  ai  a  weelc. 
Itie  tendo-achiUis  was  now  divided  on  the 
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1^1  \  iJilON  OP  THE  TENDO-ACHILLIS  IN 
l*»\  IMi  :^  V    ^j^yg  FOOT. 

Tmk  diAt^alty  of  restoring  the  natural 
^^^^  In  \arious  cases  of  club  foot  is  well 
i«K»«a  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  in 
A  special  manner  with  deformities.  We 
Ui«»ly  published  an  account  of  a  new  method 
li^tposed  by  M.  Guerin,  which  consists  in 
Moulding  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
round  the  deformed  limb,  and  thus  applying 
Mechanical  uniform  pressure  to  all  points 
of  its  circumference.  This  method,  highly 
•uGcessful  in  the  hands  of  M.  Guerin,  seems, 
however,  chiefly  applicable  to  recent  cases, 
where  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
system  can  be  overcome  without  much 
difficulty ;  but  in  cases  of  longer  standing, 
the  balance  between  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  is  completely  lost ;  and  the  former 
acquire  a  clonic  degree  of  contraction, 
which  is  very  obstinate,  and  frequently 
resists  every  species  of  treatment  of  a 
mechanical  kind.  Another  method  therefore 
becomes  necessary,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  surgeons  have  proposed  the  division 
of  the  tendo-achiUis  as  a  means  of  radically 
curing  the  deformity  in  question.  M.  Duval, 
Director  of  an  Orthoepedic  Treatment  in  the 
Parisian  hospitals,  has  already  performed 
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ICth  of  Anfiul.  The  anion  of  the  ti 
ditided  ends  wu  complete  on  the  flfth  di 
lad  CKtenaioD  of  Ihe  Dewly  depMlted  tlis' 
immediately  commenced,  a  point  which  t 
mult  at  the  former  ca«e  ihowed  to 
ibsolately  Decenary;  after  a  lapse  uf 
dayi,  Ihe  foot  formed  an  angle  of  TO  degre 
with  the  leg.  Four  weitki  after  the  upei 
tioo  the  laced  hoot  ivBS  Bnbititnted  fur  t 
utparatiu,  exteoaioD  being  kept  up  duri. 
t£e  Bight  by  meanii  of  a  acrcTV.  After  tlir 
d^«  from  this  period  the  child  waa  able 
>alk  ont,  and  in  a  fortnight  walked  1 
four  or  Ave  hours  wilhout  interrupt  ion.  , 
Ihe  end  of  six  moDtlu  he  liad  recovered  1 
■trength,Bnd  moved  about  with  perfect  eai 
If  we  except  a  slight  deTiation  inwards 
tte  point  of  the  foot,  the  limb  had  recover 
ita  natural  shape  and  mobility.  T 
bone*  of  the  leg,  which  were  former 
teeble,  *lto  recoTered  their  normal  volumt 
Cut*. — Ferdinand  Wehl,  a  boy  ni 
yeats  of  age;  congenital  club  foot  at  t 
light  side;  when  an  infant  the  deformi 
Md  Iwen  treated  by  common  extension,  ai 
M  &r  remedied,  that  the  child  could  wa 
•boat  pretty  well  with  a  laced  boot  su 
fxted  by  ateel  plates  ;  however,  daring  II 
cODTie  of  a  lou^  malady  it  retumed,  to  aui 
■  degree,  that  the  donum  of  the  foot  fornii 
atoDTexline  with  the  anttrior  pari  uf  t 
kg.  The  toes  and  metatarnns  were  stron 
ty  bent  downwards ;  the  great  toe  tumi 
•pwards  on  the  dortum  of  the  foot,  iu  sui 
•  Manner  that  Ihe  only  point  of  support 
walking  was  on  Ihc  articulation  of  the  grc 
(oewlth  the  metatarsas.  The  tendo-achil] 
waa  divided  on  the  lOthJanuary  ;  thp  edg 
■ailed  on  the  fifth  Jay,  when  extennion 
Ik  uailiiiK  medium  was  immediately  coi 
■enced.  The  natural  form  of  the  foot  w. 
rery  cpeedily  restored ;  on  the  28th  day  i 
(fparUtia  was  removed,  and  the  chi 
walked  with  the  greatest  ease.  Howevt 
•s  the  point  of  the  toe  was  somewhat  drat 
iawarda  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  pollit 
kagna,  the  surgeon  divided  its  tendon  ai 
re-applied  the  apparatus,  fur  which  the  Ian 
boot  waa  substituted  on  (he  eighth  da 
The  notioDi  of  Ihe  great  tue,  so  fnr  frc 
being  injured  by  division  of  Ihc  flexor  te 
^B,  were  much  freer.  At  the  end 
Haich  the  patient  was  perfectly  cure 
walking  about  steadily  and  with  ease  in 
comlnoa  laced  boot 

Case  4. — Frederick  Biandes,  10  yean 
ige ;  aflcclcd  with  club  foot  ciaclly  aimil 
to  that  of  the  former  case.  The  dorsum 
the  foot  formed  nearly  a  con  I  inn  on  s  line  wi 
the  lower  leg;  the  foot  itselfa  litlle  iaclin 
inwards;  tbepointof  support  in  progreisi 
tcl)  on  the  filth  metatarsal  bone ;  all  nioti< 
of  the  fool  was  lost.  The  tibia  seem> 
nmallcr  thaa  natural,  and  curved  inwards 
Ihe  knee  JiriiiL  llietendo.achiIliswiu>div] 
Id  «■  Ae  llA  Hinb,  ISM,  and  extHuli 


begun  five  daytf  later,  when  its  edges  were 
united.  After  the  eipinttioa  of  about  three 
weeks,  the  foot  formed  an  angle  of  TO  de- 
grees with  the  leg.  The  laced  boot  was 
now  applied,  but  exteoiion  was  continued 
eight  days  longer.  The  leg  showed  some 
appearance  of  ledema,  which  was  removed 
by  stimulating  frictions,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  patient's  recovery  was  complete. 

The  followiug  interesting  case,  by  the 
same  surgeon,  shews  that  we  ought  never 
to  abandon  cases  uf  anchylosis,  however 
apparently  hopeless,  wilhout  having  made 
Bomeeflbrt  at  improving  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Com  5. — A  boy,  IS  yeaia  of  age,  waa 
attacked,  at  the  age  of  seven,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  knee  joint,  produced  by  an 
accident,  which  lermiuated  in  suppuration. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  the  fistulous  orifices 
from  which  the  purulent  accretion  flowed, 
were  entirely  healed,  but  the  knee  Joint  waa 
anrhylosed.  During  the  four  succeeding 
years  the  volume  of  the  knee  was  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  constant  use  of  varioas 
baths,  douches,  kc.  On  examining  the 
patient  at  Ibis  period,  the  leg  was  seen  flxed 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh;  Ihe  knee 
covered  wilh  numerous  cicatrices,  which 
adhered  to  the  osseous  parts  underneath. 
The  boy  was  unnble  to  execute  any  volun- 
tary movement ;  however,  on  exercising  very 
great  force  some  little  motion  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  knee  joint.  An  elastic  ex- 
tending apparatus  waa  first  tried,  but  with- 
out any  effect.  The  author  now  substituted 
a  more  complex  and  solid  machinery,  sap- 
ported  by  iron  plates,  which  acted  constantly 
on  the  diseased  joint  through  means  of  a 
screw  apparatus.  The  knee  joint  waa  at 
the  same  time  rubbed  with  a  solution  of 
faifi  hydriodin.  in  tpiriliu  miptnat.,  and  firmly 
supported  with  a  bandage.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was  most  successful.  In  six 
weeks  the  patient  was  able  to  place  his  foot 
on  the  groand,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  months  all  symptoms  of  anchylosis 


OF  ISM. 

Dr.  E.  MjkKTEv,  of  Jena,  has  published, 
under  the  above  title,  a  rttumi  of  about  60 
cases  which  he  observed  at  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  Vienna.  It  will  be  seen  from  Ihe  fol- 
lowing abridgment,  that  puerperal  fever 
differs  little  in  the  capital  of  the  Austriao 
states,  either  with  respect  to  its  symptoms,  its 
march,  or  it*  pathological  pheoomeoa,  from 
what  we  find  it  In  oar  own  country ;  it  is, 
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howeier,  aliraji  uwrul  to  coairm  the 
(ulU  ti  which  wa  have  arrived  ouraelTWi 
thr  ob«erv>tions  made  in  other  ctmnlrie*. 
Wuioen  whu,  duriug  the  (ime  of  U 
pregnancy,  lufler  from  headach,  loia 
ilcep,  biirning  Muatiani  in  the  abdom 
diarrhoea,  ficc,  are  geBerally  atlAcked  ia 
■rat  few  ilayi  after  delivery  with  geat 
U[ieaiinFisaudo|iprfMion,ioBirtiiiieaJuii 
bjr  febrile  ■^ptoin*;  the  necretion  of  mi 
huirever,  and  the  lochia,  as  yet  remain  t 
altered.  The  appetite  is  loat,  the  ton| 
Guvered  with  a  while  fur,  the  pulte  im 
and  frequent,  aeldDm  full  end  hard,  the  ll 
■DTnetinieB  dry,  BomeliniFS  bathed  in  profi 
Bweat.  E>en  at  tlili  early  period  the  p<: 
tiuu  of  the  woman  and  the  eipretgion  of  1 
countenance  an'  charactcriatic  of  the  <1 
ease.  The  general  eyniptoms  just  enui 
rated  are  soon  joined  by  Hi^ii  of  a  to 
aJTection,  moat  frequently  cuuaiBting  iu  pi 
of  the  abdomen,  or  tenderoeaB  and  len 
bility  of  the  hypogaitric  region,  which 
occupied  bf  the  uterus ;  the  limbs  are  aai 
tinea  the  seat  of  pain,anit  their  iut^gume 
eitherilightlyredortuniifiedwithoutcbai 
ofculuur.  In  some  cnsi's  the  diaeaie  cc 
mencea    luddenly,    with   \iuli;nt   deliriu 
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a  it  advancei  diarrhva  a 
:  purginK  of  yellow: 
slimy  fluid,  and  vuiuitiiiK  uf  bilious  malli 
iu  ulher  cases  viult'ot  Qouding  ap|>ears,  < 
coriationi  of  llie  nipple  and  external  geni 
organ,  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  sacru 
and  violent  rigors,  followed  by  profi 
sweating,  nilb  a  peculiar  puriform  exp< 
toratinu.  This  violent  attack  often  cuts 
the  patient  within  a  few  days,  by  paralyai 
some  uf  the  principal  viscera,  or  from  i 
hauHtion;  iu  these  wlm  surtive,  the  fi'bi 
symptums  ucquin-  fresh  intensity  with  I 
local  HlTecliou;  the  lorhia  am  suapvudi 
and  the  patient  siulu  into  a  state  of  ca 
plete  Gihaustion, which  is  kept  up  by  von: 
ing,  purging,  and  profuse  iweatiuK ;  I 
tongue  in  iinw  foul,  cracked ;  the  right  I 
pocondrium  becomes  paiuful,  and  jaund 
makes  its  appeurnnce.  Hut  a  small  numi 
of  patients  survive  this  Bccuiid  stage. 
those  who  escape  it  we  obsene  an  appan 
crisis,  consisting  uf  diarrbcea,  perspi ratio 
sedimentary  urine,  abscessea,  ulceratio 
Sic.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  follow 
by  no  real  improvement,  and  the  patii 
soon  sinks  under  a  fresh  local  aflection,  1 
excretions  are  now  involuntary,  tympani 
sets  in,  the  sweat  is  cold  and  clammy,  < 
respiration  becomes  rattling  and  unrqu 
and  life  terminates  often  without  a  stmgg 
A  few  patients  die  at  the  end  of  tlie  seco 
erthirdmuntli,through  sudden  effusion  ii 
some  important  organ,  or  worn  out  by  her 
frver.  A  very  small  number  of  patients 
eoier  eompletelv,  this  fortunate  tennii 
lion  being  remarked  chieHy  u  woven  w 


ked  with  fbrmatlou  of  pnmlnt 
the  lower  extreBitiea,  which  coa- 
lischann  a  quantity  of  jcllovjsh 
while  the  reproductive  orgaugn- 
over  their  normal  character. 
Md  ofpeanauet  at  peraoni  nho 
his  diaease  may  be  enumerated  ti 

eld  body  cmita  a  peculiar  sutll, 
if  Bour  milk  ;  tlie  counlcnancc  it 
calm,  and  bears  the  stamp  of 
he  colour  of  the  skin  ia  irhite.or 
or,  most  commonly,  a  Krey-while. 
cnliar  circumstance,  that  decoai- 
akes  place  more  quickly  in  tii 
>saes  than  in  the  external.  That. 
utrefaction  are  found  in  the  lungii 
canal,  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  wilUi 
ars  after  death,  while  the  bodr, 
,  looks  quite  fresh.  On  the  inacr 
r  the  cranium,  generally  in  tbt 

I  parietal  regions,  we  obaorve,  is 
ity  of  cases,  a  layer  of  osMoot 
im  one-tenth  to  two  lines  thick. 

fWim  the  lamina  vitrxa,  aid 
videutly  of  recent  foratatiwi,  Itm 
d  and  iqjected  appearance." 
udalion  is  regarded  in  Vienaa  m 
■liar  to  puerperal  fever;  the  ao- 
'ver,  assures  us,  that  he  failed  to 
t  in  two  cases,  and  considers  it 
produced  some  time  before  tht 
elopment  of  the  disease,  by  tie 
vhich  exists  Id  the  constitutira  of 
women  to  the  secretion  of  plaitjt 
-crtain  cavities, 
ra  mater  is  often  iigected,  sod 

II  is  frequently  found  an  effutia 
ish  pasty  lymph,  aometimel  a 
ision,  varying  in  quantity  from 
oz.  In  one  case  the  author  *a<r 
1  of  blood  in  the  interior  snrfsn 
:bral  hemispheres,'  in  another. a 
f  purulent  exudation  at  the  basF 
n.    The  arachnoid  and  pia  mattr 

appear  thickened  aad  injected; 

choroides  sometimes  pale,  tuae- 
irted  1  the  ventricles  fi«queiill; 
ith  clear  or  yellowiah  aerusity; 

III  substance  itself  ia  comoMHily 
rated  with  serum,  but  in  some 
e  finn  and  rich  in  blood  than  is 

cases  the  author  found  the  left 
and  tumeSed,  and  containing  s 
cellules Slledwithathick  yellDW 
luid,  communicating  through  ■ 
the  Bubmaiillarj-  gland.  Die 
embrane  of  the  trachea  is  often 
,  ud  coveivd  nilh  a  grc;.«edisli 
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lucufl ;  the  longs  congestedy  toUd»  or  in- 
itrated  with  Berom,  loft,  and  friiible ;  but 
a  a  moiety  of  the  bodies  the j  were  fonnd 
uurked  here  and  there  with  peculiar,  yellow- 
rhite,  slightly  elevated  spots,  and  their 
rhole  surface  was  covered  with  a  light- 
ellow  effusion  of  lymph.  In  addition  to 
his  was  found  a  number  of  indurated 
loints,  not  larger  than  nuts,  of  a  paie^yellow 
;olour,  and  surrounded  by  hepatized  pulmo- 
lary  tissue;  these  were  sometimes  hard, 
md  contained  a  caseous  matter ;  sometimes 
loftened,  and  are  considered  by  the  author 
IS  deposits  of  the  principle  of  the  milk  in 
he  pulmonary  cells.  The  heart  is  generally 
loft,  distended  with  coagula;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  and  great  vessels 
a  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  peritoneum, 
{enermlly  described  as  the  ordinary  seat  of 
the  disease,  was  found  attacked  in  only  two 
9T  three  cases.  Here  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  abdominal  parietes,  and  convolutions 
(»f  the  intestines,  were  covered  with  a  firm 
plastic  exudation,  forming  various  species 
of  reservoirs,  which  contained  a  greyish- 
yellow  sero-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with 
flocci.  The  author  does  not  regard  this  as 
a  product  of  regular  inflammation.  The 
bowels  generally  appear  healthy  externally ; 
tkey  are  distended  with  air;  the  mucous 
membrvna  of  the  stomach  is  fragile,  soft, 
eroded;  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
muscular  and  serous  coats  infiltrated  with 
serum,  or  emphysematous,  even  18  hours 
afler  death.  The  1  iver  is  commonly  normal ; 
it  is,  however,  congested  with  dark-colour- 
ed blood;  the  spleen  sometimes  contains 
a  number  of  abscesses ;  in  one  case  similar 
deposits  were  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 
Tlie  author  has  never  seen  any  marks  of 
disease  in  the  pancreas,  but  found  purulent 
deposits  in  the  kidneys,  in  their  pelvis; 
Tjolflot  traces  of  inflammation,  with  purulent 
secretion,  in  the  ureters  and  bladder,  and, 
fiaally,  in  one  case,  the  bladder  perforated 
by  a  deposit  originally  laid  down  in  the 
broad  ligament.  The  reproductive  organs, 
the  ntems,  ovaries,  ligamenta  lata,  are 
almost  always  the  seat  of  the  local  affection 
aad  deposit.  The  ovaries  are  generally 
enlarged,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  fist, 
injected,  iaftltrated  with  serum  and  purulent 
matter.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  frequently 
distended  with  pus,  and  knotty ;  in  the  liga- 
menta lata  and  substance  of  the  uterus 
are  found  a  great  number  of  cells  or  canals, 
eoBtalaiag  a  pnroleit  fluid.    Hie  body  of  I 


the  ntems  is  flaccid,  soft,  penetrated  with 
venous  trunks  holding  purulent  matter; 
tlie  points  of  insertion  of  the  placenta, 
in  particular,  present  a  number  of  small 
abscesses,  and  are  traversed  by  veins 
equally  filled  with  pus.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  is  frequently  eroded, 
its  substance  ulcerated ;  slight  excoriations, 
or  deep-seated  tumours,  are  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal genital  organs.  In  many  cases  the 
author  obser>'ed  coll  ections  of  a  yellow-grey 
purulent  matter  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
extremities,  situated  sometimes  in  the 
tendinous  sheaths  and  periosteum,  some- 
times in  inflamed  veins,  particularly  those 
of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  symp- 
toms and  pathology  of  the  disease,  M.  Mar- 
tin announces  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  puer^ 
peral  fever,  which,  if  not  very  satisfactory, 
is  new,  at  least  to  us.  He  regards  it  '*  as 
*<  consisting  in  a  morbid  secretion  of  the 
**  plastic  materials  destined  originally  for 
**  the  production  of  milk,  a  tendency  to  which 
*'  is  shewn  in  the  increased  proportion  of 
<<  fibrin  found  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  wo- 
"  men  and  nurses."  As  all  the  secretions 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  ganglio- 
nic system  of  nerves,  perhaps  wc  must  seek 
this  cause  of  puerperal  fever  in  exalted  ac- 
tivity of  that  system.  The  author  considers 
tliis  as  the  only  means  of  explaining  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  the  disease,  particularly 
the  otherwise  incomprehensible  multiplicity 
and  sudden  transitions  of  the  morbid  depo- 
sits. But  we  must  have  recourse  to  hypo- 
thesis, if  we  desire  to  shew  in  what  manner 
this  abnormal  secretion  takes  place.  Inflam- 
mation (says  the  author)  does  not  explain 
the  circumstance,  for  the  plastic  matter  is 
not  a  local  product  as  in  other  inflammations, 
,but  already  exists  in  the  blood,  and  is  simply 
deposited  from  it  In  fact,  we  do  not  find 
any  proof  of  inflammation  having  existed, 
although  no  one  denies  the  presence  of  tur- 
gescence,  congestion,  and  great  activity  of 
certain  systems.  The  deposit  of  plastic  ma- 
terial takes  place  in  the  following  regions 
and  tissues : — 

1.  In  the  cellular  tissue,  most  frequently 
that  of  the  broad  ligaments ;  more  seldom  in 
the  extremities,  parotid  gland,  mamma,  an- 
terior mediastinum,  spleen,  &cc. 

2.  In  the  serous  membranes ;  in  the  pleu- 
ra, peritoneum,  arochnoid ;  in  the  sero-mu- 
cous  tissues ;  the  venous  tunics,  pulmonary 
cells,  aad  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  &c. 

t.  In  the  true  mneovs  tissues. 
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4.  In  th^Bkin;  iipveriii  the  mvsclet,  i- 
liroui  limiuM,  (ir  bones. 

Ai  to  tbff  duratioa  of  puerpenl  fevcT,  aad 
iUM'tcnil  p^'riods,  it  U  diflknlt  to  ix  mny 
rrrtain  ruli's.  The  prodrumei  nften  con- 
mi!iiri'  (luriiiK  pregiuuicy,  with  general  mal- 
niir,  and  ni\wr  lymptomB  alre^ly  noticed. 
In  H  fnw  dnyM  after  delivery,  the  second 
HlHKtf  often  MflH  in,  niarlced  by  congestion 
iiml  irritation,  fi'vrr,  &c.  Then,  after  se- 
vrrttl  irrcKular  attarlis  of  rigor,  follows 
the  third  HtaKi*,  consisting  (according  to  the 
Hiithor's  thfory )  in  the  deposit  of  the  milky 
print' 1  pie  in  the  form  of  a  purulent  fluid  or 
plant ii'  ui«*mhranes.  This  stage  is  attended 
with  exhaustion,  tor|M)r,  \c.,  and  is  rapidly 
I'oltuwml  h>  tli«'  fourth  stage  and  death,  es- 
perlall)  ««li«'He\er  the  deposit  takes  place  in 
Moiiie  i»i|Hirtant  orHaii.  When,  on  the  con- 
trarv.  thii  de^tosit  is  laid  down  in  the  cellu- 
lar iisHue,»kin,  \i\,it  may  he  absorbed,  and 
the  case  terminate  fortunately.  Rut  it  is 
uiiu«'i'«'»i4ar)  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
»pt'(- Illations. 

The  (hnructeri^tic  symptoms  of  this  aAVh;- 
tioii  nn't 

1.  The  peculiar  t>\pression  of  tlie  coun- 
trnance,  which  presents  a  yellowish,  or  some- 
times a  deep  red  colour.  The  eye -balls  are 
hollow,  Hurrtmnded  with  a  dark  circle. 

2.  Modification  of  the  mental  power,  con- 
sisting in  a  remarkable  apathy  and  torpor, 
in  agitation  and  anxiety. 

3.  The  inexplicable  exhaustion  into  which 
the  {Mtient  falls  at  so  early  a  period. 

4.  The  irregular  and  violent  rigours. 

5.  The  serous  diarrhoea,  which  is  seldom 
or  never  absent. 

6.  The  local  aflections,  seldom  of  a  nature 
purely  inflammatory,  vis.  deposit  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  skin QiA/rgmiisia  albadolriu), 
the  white  hard  tumefaction  of  the  integu- 
ments. 

7.  The  deposit  which  takes  place  in  the 
deeper-seated  cellular  tissues,  producing  la- 
cerating tmins  like  those  of  rheumatism ;  af- 
fectiim  of  the  peritoneum  is  in  general  easily 
n^cognised  by  the  sense  of  fluction  in  the  ab- 
domen, the  anxious  expression  of  the  face, 
&c. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  when  ex- 
udation has  taken  place  in  the  pluera  or 
lungs.  The  author  thinks  he  has  observed 
in  these  cases  a  peculiar  smell  of  the  breath, 
like  that  of  rotten  hay.  Deposit  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  is  ascertained  with  still 
greater  difficulty.  Affection  of  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  is  shewn  by  tumefaction, red- 
ness, inflammation,  and  suppuration.  The 
<listinction  of  the  character  of  the  disease  is 
of  more  importance,  in  a  practical  view,  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  local  affections 
that  may  occur  during  its  course. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  principal 
forms, — 

1.  An  inflammatory,  in  which  the  morbid 
secretion  already  spoken  of,  is  Joined  by  ac- 


tmal  iaiaaaMtioa  of  the  affected  parts ;  hen* 
the  disease  TUBS  its  eovrse  rapidly ;  the  pain 
ia  violeBt  aad  nnaslBBt 

2.  A  ncrrovB  fora,  in  which  the  morbid 
deposit  takes  place  suddenly,  and  without 
being  remarked,  while  the  physician's  atten- 
tion u  chiefly  directed  to  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  tendency  to  metastasis  in  this 
form  is  great. 

S.  The  putrid  form,  characterised  by  s 
livid  red  colour  of  the  face,  biting  heat  or 
profuse  sweat,  sudamina,  fool  stools,  small 
rapid  pulse,  \c.,  tenninating  in  putrefaction 
of  the  uterine  tissue.  In  this  form  the  de- 
posit is  generally  watery,  discoloured,  yel- 
lowish ;  the  course  of  the  disease  excessively 
rapid,  and  its  termination  fatal. 

The  prognosis  is  in  general  very  unb- 
vourable,  though  modified  according  to  the 
form  which  the  disease  may  assume,  the  site 
of  the  deposit,  and  the  patient's  constitution. 

Deposit  in  the  cellular  tissue  presents 
the  most  favourable  prognosis.  The  inds- 
matory  form  is  less  mortal  than  the  putrid. 
Several  patients  attacked  with  the  pure  ner- 
vous form,  and  mania  puerperaiUj  recovered. 

It  is  impossible  to  diiscover  any  real  crisis 
in  this  aflVction.  Kpistaxis  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  be  favourable ;  hiemorrhage  frosi 
the  uterus  seldom.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
isting cause  is  of  great  assistance  in  car 
prognosis.  Whenever  the  disease  seemed 
connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  or 
tendency,  it  was  always  more  fatal  than  when 
developed  under  some  occasional  cause,  sack 
as  exposure  to  cold,  moral  excitement,  &c. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  setiolog}'  is  very 
obscure.  Sometimes  a  tendency  was  ests- 
blislu'd  during  pregnancy,  by  improper  food, 
mental  disorders,  or  irregular  menstruation. 
The  age  of  the  patients  varied  between  18 
and  28  years.  As  exciting  causes,  the  anthw 
only  observed,  exposure  to  cold,  mental  pas- 
sions, and  grief,  though  it  is  well  established 
tliat  the  disease  is  frequently  produced  by 
injury  inflicted  during  delivery  on  the  repro- 
ductive organs. 

M'ith  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  author  is 
foreed  to  make  the  discouraging  avowal  thst 
he  is  unacquainted  with  any  method  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  save  even  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  cases.  He  has  seen  employed  with 
equal  want  of  success  the  antiphlogistic  me- 
thod ;  the  stimulating  methml,  with  camphor, 
opium,  arnica,  &c. ;  ipecacuanha,  tartar  eme- 
tic, and  calomel;  and,  finally,  revulsives  nf 
every  kind. — The  paper  of  Dr.  Martin  is 
published  in  the  Neuse  Zeitsch.  fiir  (>ehar 
tokunde,  &c..  Vol.  ii.  No.  S.     Berlin,  I8S5. 


ON  I TERINE  APOPLEXY, 

Dr.  Gennars,  of  Galbiati,  has  lately  de- 
scribed a  dipease  which  he  calls  **  uterine 
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apoplexy,"  but  which  has  been,  he  says, 
urdinarily  coafoimded  with  paerperal  con- 
Tubions,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance. He  gives  the  following  account 
ofit:— 

"  Thia  disease  sometimes  attacks  women 
daring  the  last  roontlis  of  pregnancy,  during 
labour,  or  after  delivery,  and  is  of  a  very 
&tal   nature;  it  commences  by  a  kind  of 
epileptic  attack.    The  lips,  jaws,  eyes,  feet, 
aad  hands  are  seized  with  conmlsiTe  move- 
■enta ;  the  blood  is  determined  towards  the 
bead ;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  livid ; 
tke  tongue  gets  black,  and  so  tumefied  that 
tke  mouth  is  too  small  to  contain  it;  a 
bkiody  froth  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  by 
the  efforts  of  respiration,  which  becomes 
pouting  and  irregular ;  the  danger  of  suffo- 
cation seems  imminent;  the  pulse  is  gene* 
rally  small  and  frequent.    When  this  terri- 
ble paroxysm  has  continued  for  about  five 
or  ten  minutes,  the  convulsive  movements 
eease ;  the  tumefaction  and  lividity  of  the 
iue  and  tongue  disappear ;  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous ;  the  limbs  remain  motion- 
'cM  and  paralyzed ;  the  senses   lose    all 
power  of  action,  as  in  epilepsy;  and  the 
patient  falls  into  an  apoplectic  state.    This 
latter  continues  from  ten  to  20  minutes ;  it 
coaies  at  length ;  and  when  the  disease  is 
Kceat,  the  patient  awakes,  as  it  were,  from 
a  deep  sleep,  recovers  her  voice,  movement, 
aad  intelligence.     However,  in  proportion 
ai  the  fits  become  more  frequent,  the  senses 
OR  recovered  imperfectly,  and  sometimes 
tke  woman  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
la  a  state  of  coma-vigil,  opening  the  eyes 
when  spoken  to,  but  unable  to  answer.  Such 
Mthe  first  period  of  the  disease,  character- 
iaed  by  three  successive  phenomena,— epi- 
kpsyy  apoplexy,  and  tranquillity.  The  caUn, 
aalOTtnnately,  is  only  for  a  time ;  the  con- 
TnlsMHia  renippear,  with  the  characters  al- 
ready described,  and,  having  continued  for 
aa  uncertain  time,  terminates  in  apoplexy, 
as  before.    The  disease  now  advances  ra- 
Ndly.     The  apoplectic  symptoms  are  no 
laager  followed  by  tranquillity,  but  replaced 
by  an  epileptic  attack,  and  these  two  prin- 
ciple phenomena  succeed  one  anotlier  with- 
Mtany  intenfal  of  repose. 

**  The  sec-ond  period  has  now  arrived,  and 
ia  characterized  by  an  interchange  of  apo- 
plexy and  epilepsy. 

''Finally :  after  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions, 
w  even  when  the  convulsive  movements 
preomt  little  intensity,  the  woman  falls  into 
a  penuinent  state  of  apoplexy,  which  ter- 
ninatrs  in  death,  after  one  or  two  more 
iays. 

^  This  constitutes  the  third  period  of  the 
lisease.  Generally  speaking,  these  three 
periods  are  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  dis- 
ease terminates  fatally.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  ia  limited  to  the  first  period ;  in  this 
case  we  aay  hope  to  obtain  a  cure  by  medi- 


cal aid,  without  having  recourse  to  surgica 
means.  The  author  has  seen  two  cases  of 
this  kind. 

**  In  a  few  cases  the  first  period  is  very 
short,  scarcely  observable,  and  the  afifec- 
tion  seems  to  begin  suddenly  with  the 
second. 

*'  In  the  second  period,  if  the  child  re- 
main in  the  uterus,  the  only  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  symptoms  is  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

''  In  the  third  stage  the  child  is  dead, 
and  even  when  removed  from  the  uterus  the 
apoplectic  symptoms  conunonly  persevere, 
and  the  woman  dies. 

"  The  disease  of  which  we  now  speak 
depends  origiiudly  on  irritation  of  the 
uterus.  We  have  observed  it  (says  the 
author)  most  frequently  in  women  arrived 
at  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
uterus  is  considerably  distended  by  the 
pressure  of  twins ;  besides, a  prompt  delivery 
is  the  only  means  of  arresting  its  progress. 
The  apoplectic  symptoms,  at  least  in  the 
begining,  depend  on  irritation  of  the  brain, 
not  on  compression,  as  is  proved  by  their 
alternations  with  epilepsy,  and  a  state  of 
calm ;  but  in  the  third  stage  the  brain  is 
actually  compressed. 

'*  As  this  disease  has  hitherto  been  con- 
founded with  ordinary  convulsions,  so  com- 
mon in  hysterical  or  sensitive  women,  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  its  treatment  in  a 
fixed  or  positive  manner.    A  few  writers, 
who  assure  us  they  have  seen  it   during 
ordinary  labour,  when  the  neck  and  orifice 
of    the   uterus   ore    dilated,    recommend 
artificial  extraction  of  the  foetus  after  every 
other  means  has  failed.    But  what  are  we 
to  do  when  the  disease  attacks  a  woman 
at  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  after  delivery ! 
In  this  we  find  authors  completely  silent. 
M.  Amantia  once  attempted  extraction  of 
the  foetus  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tunis,  who  was  seiased  during 
labour ;  but  unfortunately  both  mother  and 
child  perished,  and  the  surgeon  relapsed 
into  the  old  error  of  believing  this  affection 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  However,  the  great 
immber  of   facts  we  now  possess    enable 
us  to  declare  that  uterine  apoplexy  is  not  so 
fatal  a  disease,  and  may  be  combatted  suc- 
cessfully, even  before  delivery,  if  proper 
means  are  employed.  As  the  disease  depends 
on  irritation  communicated  from  the  uterus 
to  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,   we 
must  direct  our  treatment  towards  these 
two    points   simultaneously.      Experience 
shows  the  disease  may  be  subdued  in  its 
first  stage  by  treatment  which  is  purely 
medical ;  that  in  the  second  stage,  unless 
the  uterine  irritation  be  allayed,  it  terminates 
in  death ;  but  that  the  irritation  commonly 
subsides  when  the  uterus  is  emptied  and 
restored  to  its  normal  volume.    If  this  be 
done  in  tiie  first,  or  commencement  of  the 
aecondy  itage^  ire  conunoiily  save   both 
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mother  aid  child ;  at  a  Inter  period,  it  it 
man  diftleiilt  to  M*e  th«  child  ;  anally,  ia 
the  third  atafce  the  child  is  alwByt  dead, 
and  the  nother's  lif«  it  in  the  n 


The  following  ia  the  method  of  treatineDl 
which  the  author  employe: — 

'*  At  the  coBmencenuDt  general  bleeding ; 
then  leeches  to  the  tein)ite>  and  pubis.  The 
diaease  does  not  depend  on  plethora,  and 
never  is  cnt  abort  by  mere  l>leedui|t,  hot  il 
is  necesaary  tu  diminish  the  mass  of  the 
blood  which  dnring  the  second  stage  op- 
presses the  head  and  lunga.  Next  to  bleed- 
ing, baths  are  the  most  efficacious  meani. 
In  the  two  cas«a  wtiere  this  aSeclion  tei^ 
minaled  favourably  during  iti  Btst  stage,  tht 
principal  remedies  employed  were  bathi 
and  venesectioo.  Should  tiiis  disease  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  these  means,  we  musi 
have  recourse  to  surgical  aid,  and  endeavoui 
[o  empty  the  uterus.  This  is  easily  done  il 
the  disease  declares  itself  daring  labour: 
tiie  o*  uteri  is  then  dilated  either  wholly  oi 
partially,  or  is  at  least  3upplt  i  we  therefon 
find  little  difficulty  in  paseiog  the  hand  intt 
the  uterus,  rupturing  the  membranes,  ant 
extracting  the  child. 
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WORSHIPFUL  APOTHECARIES. 

This  learned  company  has,  according  t 
annual  custom,  giren  its  grand  dinner  to  i 
numerous  assembly  of  tbeir  own  subordinat 
body,  and  feveral  illustrious  members  o 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  (iurgeoni 
After  tbe  usual  tuaats  had  been  given,  lh< 
learned  chairman  proponed  ''  The  Ruya 
College  of  Physicians,"  when— 

Dr.  TcNBaiDOE  Havo,  (do  relation,  w 
believe,  to  the  eminent  physiologist,)  re 
tamed  thanks.  He  obnerved,  that  humbl 
and  unknown  a<  he  was  in  the  college,  h 
was  prond  to  have  a  public  opportunity  i 
claiming  his  rights  of  Fellowship,  and  c 
returning  thanks  tn  the  distingniahed  ind: 
viduals  around  him  fur  the  cumplinieg 
which  they  had  just  paid  to  the  Cullegi 
A  kindly  filing,  and  a  just  understandin 
between  tbe  Fellows  of  tbe  (Jullege  i 
Physicians,  and  the  members  of  the  Gun 
pany  which  he  had  now  the  honour  1 
address,  mnnt  always  be  a  matter  of  primar 
consideration.  Il  whs  seldum  in  the  piiwe 
and  Karcrly  cier  for  the  interest,  of 
pbyaieian  tu  rraommcnd  an  apothernr 
bnt  It  was  greatly  fur  the  inlerrsi  uf  tli 
Fellowa  tliat  the  apotheiariea  sliuuld  lal> 
every  opportunity,  more  particularly  in  a 
cases  of  dilGculty  and  danger,  to  recomniei 
11m  c«DBcil  of  the  physician.  Hewaaawii 
that  apotbecaiie*  oomplain  that  many  pb: 


cians  endeavound  to  dli[dace  then,  aid 
lat  when  once  H.D.'s  gat  a  footing  is  a 
imily,  it  waa  not  easy  to  get  them  oal 
fUn  Uhrert  and  laitghler).  The  most  suc- 
fssful  mode  of  proceeding  was  that  ef 
iwering  tbe  apothecary  us  a  man  of  i^an- 
easnl  ltani»ie,  and  suggesting  that  tbtv 
reacriptions  ahauld  be  sent  to  chenitfs' 
lops,  where  they  would  be  made  up  il« 
heaper  rate,  and  in  a  much  less  eiprnsivt 
)nn.  This  practice  had  always  been  k- 
robated  by  him  (Dr.  T.  M.)  (rknn), 
lough  he  knew  that  it  bad  been  consle^ 
anced  by  acertain  distingnishrd  indiiidual, 
rbo  was  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  vm} 
y  of  the  profession.  It  was  with  fcelisgs 
t  unfeigned  joy  that  he  look  this  oppsr- 
asity  of  alluding  to  the  late  liberal— te 
light  say  the  unprecedentedly  liberal  mc«- 
ures — which  had  been  adopted  by  As 
College,  of  admitting  into  their  body  no  Ira 
ban  flfieen  licentiates.  It  was  coaMesI^ 
loped  that  this  generous  eien-ise  of  Ike 
irerogative  of  the  Fellows  would  affurd  the 
Iritish  public  an  additional  proof  of  tbs 
itmralily  ,di  si  nterestedneai  ,and  h  igh-mindrd 
entiments  of  the  President  and  Felloin. 
Ind,  much  to  their  Credit  be  it  tuld,  thai  ia 
naking  this  selection  they  had  pursued  a 
course  of  the  moat  undevialing  integrity. 
He  eouldwith  truth  aver,  that  no  favoritiH 
lad  been  indulged  in,  and  that  most  of  As 
ndlvidnals  chosen  had  no  pretensions  wW- 
iver  to  the  honour,  but  were  lelecMi 
mtirely  from  feeling*  of  liberality  ui 
^neroaity.  They  were  anxious,  indeed,ta 
ioavince  the  public,  that  individual!  Am 
svery  grade  in  aociety,  and  who  bad  n- 
^eived  the  minimum  of  inelraclioii  in  ■•■ 
-ality  and  the  dead  languages,  were  Bol 
ibought  unworthy  of  the  richest  honoan 
which  could  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  (k* 
College.  {Grtal  applaiar.)  They  bad  evea 
elevated  to  the  Fellawehip  two  wtem-mi- 
nHia,  a  circumstance  which  was  quite  nonl 
in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  they  bat 
likewise,  from  very  obvious  reaaons,  elected 
a  "  mad-doctor."  (LoitfiUn-.)  He  begged 
again  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  p)e- 
priety  of  the  apothecaries  and  all  ^aenl 
practitioners,  drinking  the  health  of  tkt 
College  on  tbe  present  and  all  futon 
occasions  i  it  was,  indeed,  part  of  thfir 
duly  to  do  so  1  in  fact,  they  were  invited  (• 
professional  dinni-ra  for  tbe  very  purpose  ot 
jiruving  to  the  public,  by  such  marks  nl 
honour,  their  sense  of  the  constant  protiriFtv 
of  roQcluct  manifesled  by  the  Collrses  t* 
their  inferiors  in  the  lower  grades  faf  lb 
profession.  There  was  one  uccnsAoo  « 
which  this  duly  had  been  neglect  vil.  U' 
alluded  to  the  grral  dinuer  of  Brdkil 
|ir:ctitiuners  last  year  at  Oxford.,  (Jitbal 
ciccasiou  Ihe  Colleges  were  decli'^  to  I" 
drunk  i  but  itwati  to  be  boped  }^' 


select   party    would  meet   "t-Jj^ 
■bortly,  and  that  Dt.Holme    f^iaU 
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rive  to  get  done  what  Dr.  Kidd  had  not 
wit  to  insist  on  at  Oxford,  and  the  ge- 
1  practitioners  adopt  a  more  becoming 
of  conduct.  {Cries  qf  "  merer"  **  never" 
?  leiuch  Dr.T.  M.  resumed  his  seat,) 
r.  SiGMOND,  as  soon  as  the  uproar  had 
>ided,  begged  leave  to  make  a  few  ob- 
Ations  on  what  had  failed  from  Dr. 
t>ridge  Mayo,  relating  to  the  late  dec- 

of  Fellows.  He  {Dr,  S.)  could  not 
remarking  that  any  pretension  to 
edity  on  the  part  of  the  College  on  that 
jBion,  was  not  only  unjust  but  totally 
tvttded.  He  would  boldly  state  that 
College  had  selected  these  fifteen  indi- 
lals  l^ause  they  suspected  that  there 
•  not  an  independent  and  respectable 
ntiate  who  would  accept  of  their  paltry 
towship,  and  therefore  they  were  com- 
led  either  to  take  the  greater  part  of 
Be  whom  they  did  select,  or  none  at  all. 
fire  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  many  of 

most  eminent  of  the  licentiates  were 
lirous  of  obtHiuing  the  Fellowship,  and 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  gave 
m  a  chance  of  obtaining  lucrative  situa- 
18,  which  were  only  bestowed  on  Fellows. 
Mrr,  kenr.)  Rut  that  time  had  long  gone 
and  he  believed  that  there  was  hardly  a 
ntiate  amongst  the  whole  body  who 
lid  condescend  to  enter  the  College. 
•eai  cheering,)  The  march  of  reform  was 
r  BO  rapid,  that  even  the  most  blind  of 
monopolists  could  not  help  seeing  that 
ir  end  was  fast  approaching,  and  he 
lid  yenture  to  say  that  even  in  a  few 
lihsy  their  doom  would  be  sealed.  {Con- 
ed cheering,) 

"he  health  of  <'  The  Royal  College  of 
•gaons  "  having  been  drank  by  the  meet- 
,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
imed  thanks.  He  regretted  much,  that 
College,  of  which  he  formed  an  impor- 
.  integral  part,  had  it  not  in  ftheir  power 
pve  any  testimony  of  liberal  principles, 
if  the  march  of  intellect.  Every  plan  of 
irm  which  had  been  proposed  by  any 
nber  of  the  council,  was  always  voted 
mpracticable ;  and  he  must  admit  that  no 
nge  of  the  Uiws  had  taken  place  for  a 
at  many  years,  which  had  not  the  ellect 
issistingto  fill  their  pockets.  His  opi- 
Q  was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  College 
s  sach,  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
reming  body  were  so  blended  with  its 
;aent  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
Trm  it  without  doing  what  they  had  just 
le  to  the  old  dwelling  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
*\d»9  namt-ly,  pulling  it  down  to  the  very 
indation,  and  raising  a  new  erection  in  its 
ice.  {Cheers  and  laughter,)  He  did  not 
Ueve,  however,  that  they  would  have  the 
mage  to  do  this  themselves.  Like  Adam, 
len  be  first  beheld  Kvp,  they  would  stand 
itionless,  until!  Mr.  Warburton,  with  his 


Mr.  RiDOTTT  begged  to  propose  '<  The  Me- 
dical Students  of  Great  Britain."    True,  the 
students  and  the  worshipful  comimny  had 
not  pulled  together  lately,  but  he  hoped  that 
since  the  late  exposures  respecting  private 
examinations,  the  display  of  a  more  gene- 
rous feeling  towards  them,  on  the  jmrtof  the 
board  of  examiners,  would  change  the  strong 
indignation  manifested  by  candidates,  into  a 
cordial  desire  to  become  licentiates.   He  and 
his  learned  colleagues,  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Wheeler,  had  receivwl  a  sharp  reproof  on 
that  occasion,  and  they  now  saw  that  it  was 
good  policy  to  treat  the  students  like  gentle- 
men.   Indeed,  on  only  one  point  of  practice 
was  he  himself  any  longer  severe,  and  that 
was  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  the 
liability  even  of  such  experienced  apothe- 
caries as  himself  to  mistake  pregnancy  for 
that  disease,  rendered  it  important  to  test 
students  closely  respecting  its  signs,  lest 
they  should  some  day  unfortunately  run  their 
trocar  into  the  eye  of  a  foetus.   {Hear,  hear.) 
He  should  have  made  a  longer  speech  on 
this  occasion,  but  his  carriage  was  waiting 
to  take  him  to  the  baths  in  the  Westminster 
Road,  where  he  was  performing  some  inter- 
esting experiments  on  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  making  important  observa- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  science,  on  bathers 
in  naturalibus,  which  he  would  one  day  give 
to  the  world,   if  adapted  for  publication. 
{Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of 
the  ^  Royal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society," 
when  a  person  whose  name  we  could  not 
learn,  but  who  was  said  to  be  a  disappointed 
contributor  to  the  *'  Transactions,"  objected 
to  the  toast, — a  step  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  take  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  had  he  not  been  fully  assured 
that  his  opinion  and  sentiments  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  miyority  of  the 
assembly.    It  would  be  recollected  by  many 
now  present,  that  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  was  instituted  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  me- 
dical science,  and  of  establishing  a  good  fel- 
lowship among  its  members.    At  that  pe- 
riod the  College  of  Physicians  looked  upon 
it  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  it  was  indeed  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  Sir  Henry  Halford 
and  his  more  active  agents  would  oppose  the 
new  establishment.     All  difficulties  were, 
however,  completely  overcome,  and  the  So- 
ciety published  as  many  important  papers  on 
medical  science  within  the  first  year  of  its 
establishment  as  the  whole  College  of  Phy- 
sicians had  done  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.    In  this  flourishing  condition 
the  Society  existed  for  about  fifteen  years, 
annually  publishing  two  volumes  of  <<  Tran- 
sactions," which  would  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  fame  during  that  pe- 
Iriod.    But  soon  after  that  time,  more  espe- 
cially after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Yellowly, 
a  contemptible  system  of  favouritism  and 
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jobbing  commenced,  some  very  uoAt  indii 
diuJi  being  elected  on  Ike  council,  and  In 
liie  other  oKcei  of  the  Society.  Imiforta 
pepen  were  r^ected  by  theee  perton*,  h 
OHM  Uiey  did  not  happen  to  reach  their  u 
hallowed  hamle  through  the  proper  channe 
and  aome  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  we 
guilty  of  u»ing  their  other  powen  for  selGi 
purposes,  and  every  metuu  nere  adopted 
prevent  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  tJ 
Srciety,  whereby  the  corrupt  doinn  won 
have  been  exposed  and  reformed.  Thi 
refused  to  dim  Jouroal,  whilst  WMfiUr  jou 
■Ml  obtained  aurreplitioualy,  throngh  tl 
clandeitiDe  aid  of  the  secretai^,  the  origin. 
paper*,  which  were  read  before  the  Societ 
in  order  that  such  extracts  might  be  nuu 
li«m  them  as  they  conceived  might  answi 
tlieir  dislionounble  ends.     {Great  turfn 


UNION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  ANI 
THE  EASTERN  PROVINCIAL  AS 
SOCIATIONS. 

Talht  Editeri^TttB  Lancet. 
Sib; — As  the  Bath  Council, and,  prolwbl) 
several  of  the  other  local  Councils  of  th 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Aasocis 
tion,  have  forwarded  to  you  their  resolution! 
respecting  the  proposed  connection  with  thi 
Eastern  ^iety.  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  i 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Bristol  Council  a 
a  docutnent  of  reference  on  this  subject.  J 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedien 
servant,  Wm,  HETU^e. 

Bristol,  August  1st,  IS36. 

PROVINCIAL  HRDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  Council  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  proposed  con. 
nection  between  the  EastemSociety  and  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, and  are  of  apinion  that  it  is  at  direcl 
variance  with  the  great  priaciple  of  the 
Association,  and  destructive  of  that  unity 
of  design  and  operation  go  essential  to  its 
efficiency  i  and,mareover,  that  il  would  tend 
to  embarrass,  without  proportionably  bene. 
fitUtig,  the  general  arrangements  of  the  As- 


Hie  Council  are  not  aware  of  any  peculiar 
advantages  attending  a  partial  connection, 
that  would  not  be  better  attained  by  the 
complete  junction.  It  hu  been  urged, 
indeed,  that  the  Association  is  becoming 
"too  numerous,"  and  the  dntiei,  conac 
qnentlv  devolving,  too  heavy  to  be  discharg- 
^^^^''edby  OUT  honorary  and  excellentSecretariea. 
ne  Council  cannot  inuiglna  that  nnmb«n 


reguded  •*  ••  evil,— etw]' ndditiaB 
me  to  the  list  th^  have  been  ac- 
n1  to  hail  aa  an  acceseiw  rf  strtngth 
pectability,  and  indicative  of  the  iu- 
;  prosperity  of  the  AasociatuML 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  ubjec- 
is  quite  obvious,  that  the  propoied 
Ion  would  complicate,  rather  thsa 
r,  the  aRaira  of  the  Associstiua, 
ig  necessary  separate  iKioks,  se- 
&c.;  whereas,  oB  the  other  haa^ 
le  Association  to  fmlnnale  as  U 
:  the  whole  of  the  provincea,  (bj  as 
I  problematical  soiqtosltioo,)  it  k 
td  that  oar  Secretariea,  usder  Ike  i 
constitution,  would  be  found  eqssl 
augmented  duties, 
derations  of  economy, aodstiltmoR  . 
1  to  the  strict  maintenance  of  lU  ' 
r  which  has  hitherto  chaiacteiiKd  , 

proeeedings  of  the  Society, 
in  favour  of  the  latter 
not  have  occored,  even  to  Ua 
I  of  the  Council,  that  by  the  tarn 
suggested,  (two-thirds  of  (he  Hb- 
IS  of  the  Eastern  Society  being  paiJ 
general  Treasury,)  the  reaaiakf 
l,that  is,  one  hundred  in  every  thlW 

pounds,  may  be  considered  M 
lost  tothe  AssociatioOi  niMl,BON 
tconfusion  wonld  be  liable  to  ari* 
e  introduction  of  two  elassts  rf 
with  different  rates  and  subset^ 


ch  Junction  be  eSecteil,  the  gewml 
of  the  Association  will  be  brOtf 
I  by  its  remaining,  as  hercbrfDM, 
:  and  iudepmdeot  Society.  Alths 
e,  the  Council  are  anxious  to  obtaia 
eialion  of  so  large  and  influeatisi  a 
Practitioners;  should,  thereto^ 
:m  Brethren,  npmi  raconaideratica, 
ed  to  adopt  the  more  compt^M- 
of  the  qnestiou,  and,  in  coraplinH 
sentiments  so  genei^y  entcrtaiaad 
Msed  by  the  several  local  Omadb, 
ranks  as  common  membera  of  «m 
an,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  hoW 
ght-hand  of  fellowship. 
id,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Ww.  Hgtung. 
,ISthofJaly,  1BI6. 

CORHESPONDENT. 
blication  of  the  letter  of  A  Mmt- 
rgnai,  would  answer  no  good  par- 
>ie  present  time.    The  tnanily  of 
ature  renders  him  harmless ;  bnt 

0  be  thought  of  the  Council  who 

1  the  reading  of  a  report  contain- 
ny  falsehoods  T  We  should  like  to 
}  are  the  parties  by  whom  It  was 

befim  tt  WW  nad  bj  (he  silly 
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fl.— COMB  ATI  VEN  ESS. 

EN : — This  was  named  by  Gall 
of  courage;  it  is  placed  at  the 
s  of  the  head,  a  little  posteriorly, 
inuous  with  another  organ,  deno- 
stiuctiveness.  Gall  united  these 
into  one,  and  considered  all  this 
he  head  above  the  auditory  canal 
II  of  courage,  of  strife,  of  quarrel, 
y  distinction.  However,  other;^ 
a  distinction,  and  remarked,  that 
>r  part  of  tlie  lateral  region,  indi- 
he  number  5,  corresponds  more 
^  with  courage,  which  they  define 
wing  manner : — 
is  a  tendency  to  oppose  all  re- 
lo  redouble  our  efforts  when  ob- 
thrown  in  our  way.  When  the 
)werful,  it  manifests  itself  by  a 
o  the  development  of  action  in 
to  the  obstacle,  and  by  proofs 
lividual  is  not  easily  discouraged, 
se  is  kept  up  and  acts  constantly 
racter,  furnishing  a  fund  of  con- 
nd  opposition, which  perpetually 
If  more  or  less.  It  is  not  the 
ilse  of  the  moment, — a  passing 
t  an  habitual,  sustained  bravery, 
ver  ready  to  meet  danger,  which 
;  without  fear  or  apprehension, 
raws  ntw  courage  from  the  ob- 
osed  to  it. 

le  deiinition  of  the  faculty  which 
w  considering;  a  definition,  as 
;e,  which  is  very  different  from 
ructirencvi.  When  this  faculty  is 
developed,  it  may  inspire  a  love 
and  contention ;  but  in  those 
will  find  it  is  not  combined  with 
ntiments  or  the  instinctive  affec- 
liese  different  qualities  have  the 


power  of  neutralizing,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  action  of  combativenessand  destmctive- 
ness.  This  is  a  point  of  which  yon  should 
never  lose  sight,  for  an  individual  who 
possesses  these  different  organs  may  be 
guided  successively  by  their  influence; 
sometimes  governed  by  one,  sometimes  car- 
ried away  by  the  other ;  or  moderaUng  one 
another,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  ob- 
serve this  every  day  in  society,  under  the 
influence  of  education,  experience,  or  what 
is  called  worldly  usage ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
does  not  exist  in  savage  life,  where  man 
abandons  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his 
first  impulse.  Finally,  these  phenomena  are 
equally  absent  in  animals,  who  are  invari- 
ably guided  by  impulse,  unless  some  extra- 
neous force  withdraws  them  from  its  power. 

In  the  brute  creation,  the  organ  is  not 
perfectly  distinguishable  destructiveness, 
because  the  animal  is  unable  to  explain  the 
motives  of  his  actions.  However,  even  in 
certain  animals  who  are  not  compelled  to 
destroy  their  fellow  creatures  for  their  sap- 
port,  we  meet  with  a  certain  tendency  to 
passion,  and  sometimes  true  courage,  as  in 
the  bull,  for  example,  the  horse,  tne  cock, 
&c.  In  these  animals  the  orzan,  accordinf^ 
to  some  phrenologists,  is  evidently  situated 
near  the  superior  part  of  the  auditory  caiiAl| 
a  little  behind. 

ExampUs, — ^This  organ  is  constantly  fonnd 
in  the  heads  of  generals  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  disregard  of  danger,  and  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  sometimes  expoM 
themselves  to  it.  The  head  of  General  La- 
marque  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of 
this ;  see  how  broad  it  is  here.  The  mask 
of  General  Foy  presents  the  same  disposi- 
tion. You  will  find  a  similar  organization 
in  the  head  of  George  Cadoddel,  who  was 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of 
his  courage.  Take  this  head,  and  draw  a 
line  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other 
over  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  posterior  segment  predominates 
over  the  anterior.  For  greater  certainty,  if 
you  draw  a  second  line  round  the  forehciad, 
from  one  ear  to  another,  and  compare  it 
with  another  passing  round  the  occiput,  jron 
will  remark  how  the  latter  is  much  more 
extensive   than  the  former^  a  fact  which 
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proTes  that  the  instincts  exceed  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  duniinutc  them.  This 
disposition  is  also  very  remarkably  seen  in 
the  head  of  Theorine  de  Mericourt.  A 
person  may  evince  a  great  deal  of  courage 
in  consequence  of  reflectionyfrom  the  impulse 
of  some  other  organ,  telMove,  for  example, 
or  pride  ;  but  this  is  done  in  spite  of  nature, 
as  it  were.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  observe 
a  different  kind  of  organization;  but  you 
can  understand  it  without  my  presenting 
you  examples.  The  orgau  of  courage  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  actions  of  life :  there  is 
a  military  courage,  a  civil  courage,  courage 
in  the  various  enterprises  we  may  under- 
take; in  philosophical,  theological,  or  poli- 
tical disputes.  Look  here,  at  the  head  of 
Cabimir  Perrier,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
iiBioQ  of  courage  with  fimmess :  the  region 
of  the  skull  we  now  study  is  very  highly 
developed  in  that  statesman.  Here,  again, 
is  the  head  of  the  Abb£  Gr loci  re,  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  possession  of  several  ele- 
vated qualities,  and,  amongst  thi*  rest,  civil 
courage  and  firmness.  Look,  now,  at  the 
head  of  Benjamin  Constant;  you  see  what 
a  distance  there  is  between  the  ears ;  or, 
take  that  of  Mackenzie,  a  traveller  full  of 
courage ;  remark  how  this  organ,  with  seve- 
ral others,  is  fully  developed.  The  organ  of 
generativeness  is  suinll,  and  the  conduct  of 
this  individual  was  exavtly  conformable  with 
the  organixatiim  of  his  brain.  Here*  aj^nin, 
are  examples  of  a  different  kind ;  lm>k  nt 
the  depression  which  exists  over  the  orgau 
of  courage  in  the  head' of  this  mathemati- 
cian and  geometer. 

The  examples  of  want  of  courage,  or 
weakness  in  the  organ,  are  so  numerous 
that  wc  could  readily  assemble  a  great 
number:  it  is  the  rarity  of  the  faculty 
which  makes  it  so  valuable  in  man  ;  hence 
we  look  up  with  such  admiration  and 
respect  to  the  individual  who  braves  danger 
without  hesitation,  and  looks  on  death  with 
an  untroubled  eye.  We  all  possess  this 
organ,  but  according  to  its  degree  of  deve- 
lopment it  is  more  or  less  easily  brought 
into  action ;  exercise  has  also  its  degree  of 
influence,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  soldier 
who  is  daily  exposed  to  an  enemies'  fire 
during  a  campaign,  is  much  less  careful  of 
his  life  than  when  shut  up  in  a  garrison. 
The  habit  of  managing  a  weapon,  also, 
engenders  the  desire  of  employing  it,  and 
in  this  manner  duels  become  more  frequent 
among  certain  classes  of  society  than 
others. 

6.   DESTRrCTIVEMESS. 

The  organ  of  destructiveness,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  destruction, Gall,  as  I  said  before, 
confounded  with  the  preceding  one,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  animals  in  general 
aie  influenced  by  a  principle  of  destruction, 
which,  from  the  zoophyte  up  to  man,  is 
necessary  for  his  very  existence.  Hence  I 
think  we  should  employ  a  more  general  ex- 


pression than  that  of  destmctlony  to  design 
the  primitive  impulse. 

This  organ  is  the  mass,  situated  prin- 
cipally at  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain,  which  instigates  animals  to 
the  accomplishment  of  acts  necessary  for 
their  sustenance,  amongst  which  destnictioa 
forms  a  principal  feature. 

Phrenologists  place  this  faculty  in  an 
oblong  circumvolution,  lying  horizontally 
just  above  the  ear,  in  front  of  courage,  and 
behind  the  organ  of  alimentation.  Thus,  it 
enlarges  the  skull  close  above  the  ear  qb 
cither  side,  and  is  very  easily  discovered 
when  well  developed.  All  camtvoroai 
animals  are  forced  to  destroy,  for  their  own 
individual  existence  depends  on  the  life  of 
which  they  deprive  others.  The  class  of 
carnivorous  animals  is  very  extensive  ;  mai 
is  omnivorous,  and  consequently  carnivorous 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  herbivorons 
animals  may  be  considered  as  living  by  the 
destruction  of  plants:  thus  all  aniinated 
nature  is  a  continued  scene  of  destnictioa, 
and  we  arc  naturally  led  to  look  for  an 
organ  which  directs  and  governs  this  uni- 
versal impulse. 

Destructiveness  is  executed  with  more  or 
less  violence  and  impetuosity^  accordiag  t9 
the  degree  of  obstacle  the  animal  meets  ntft* 
Thus,  in  fishes,  who  are  never  called  on  ta 
attack  an  enemy  with  passion,  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  exists,  but  it  acts  feeUy* 
In  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  and  other  ca^ 
nivorous  animals,  who  are  ofteu  obliged  to 
attack  animals  of  superior  strength,  and 
endowed  with  sufficient  instinct  to  resiit 
them,  this  faculty  is  exceedingly  developsd 
and  active ;  it  excites  a  degree  of  passim 
which  augments  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  muscular  system,  aids  the  cunning 
which  these  animals  employ,  and  enabla 
them  generally  to  overthrow  animals  possess- 
ing a  much  greater  degree  of  force  thu 
themselves. 

This  or<7an  exists  equally  in  man;  yoa 
may  see  it  here  on  the  mapped  ca8t,JQSt 
above  the  auditory  foramen.  The  elongalsd 
convolution  in  which  it  resides  is  more  or 
less  prominent,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  instinct.  M.  Vimont  remarks  thatwhea 
the  animal's  brain  is  elongated  in  form,  the 
organ  is  never  very  prominent,  but  its  length 
is  considerable.  This  organ  was  discovered 
by  comparing  the  heads  of  camivoront 
animals  with  those  of  herbivorous  ones,  fur, 
in  general,  the  carnivorous  tribes  present  a 
much  greater  development  of  this  region 
thiui  the  herbivorous. 

Primitire  impulse  and  appUcations. — ^If  it 
be  true  that  this  organ  is  primitively  des- 
tined to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nutrition,  we 
can  understand  why  it  is  not  always  predo- 
minant in  man,  although  it  exists  constantly, 
for  unless  the  faculty  has  been  exercised, 
we  seldom  observe  any  trace  of  its  infln- 
ence ;  and  it  may  be  so  completely  masked 
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'  other  orguu  as  to  disappear  altogether : 
nee  Oall  and  Spurzheim  were  not  in- 
ned  to  admit  its  existence,  except  in 
tea  where  the  tendency  was  manifest; 
t  it  certainly  exists  in  all  men,  although 
t  to  the  degree  of  extent  advanced  by 
me  writers. 

The  volume  of  this  organ  presents  great 
rieties ;  in  some  nations  wo  find  it  but 
!rj  slightly  marked,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
iiodoos,  who  lire  exclusively  on  vegetable 
)od.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  prominent  in 
be  savage  tribes,  who  support  themselves 
ilnost  exclusively  by  the  chase ;  all  phrc- 
Nlogists  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  des- 
^tiveness  forms  the  principle  element  of 
be  love  for  the  chase,  and  hence  we  see 
retired  warriors  replacing  the  destruction 
■f  the  human  race  by  that  of  the  brute 
matioa. 

Destructiveness,  like  courage,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  our  actions,  supplying  the  sti- 
■nlas  of  passion,  which  is  moderated  by 
eiicnmspection,  and  all  the  more  elevated 
lentiments.  When  highly  developed  in  man 
it  impeli  him  to  destroy  for  the  mere  plea- 
me  of  destruction,  and  this  tendency  ex- 
W^iti  itself  more  on  inanimate  beings.  The 
Imitation  of  property,  the  destruction  of 
■ndi  and  chattels,  have  over  marked  the 
■fuion  of  barbarous  hordes,  in  addition  to 
fttUoodflhed  they  commit.  The  following 
b  the  reaalt  of  M.  Vimont's  researches  upon 
Ait  organ.  We  are  frequently  compelled, 
li  jott  see,  to  refer  to  this  author,  for  he  is 
ftt  mIj  one  who  has  studied  the  animal 
Wialinn  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view. 
H.  ViHosrr  considers  this  organ  as  existing 
halliaiflials,  without  exception,  and  thinks 
fiaix  and  Sporzhein  have  fallen  into  error 
li  eonfiaing  it  to  the  rodentia  and  camiv- 
■oos animals;  he  observes,  with  justness. 
Hat  the  individual  who  possesses  the  organ 
tfdeatructiveness  is  nut  always  forced  to 
Immy ;  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
k0  njects  animal  food,  and  prefers  vege- 
iblea;  hence  the  organ  equally  concerns 

tdestmction  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
VmoHT  also  remarks,  that  the  acts  of 
■final  animals  who  do  not  live  on  flesh, 
■A  only  be  explained  by  this  organ ;  the 
■•tory  for  example,  and  the  squirrel,  cut  off 
he  bark  of  trees  and  branches  of  twigs  to 
■astmct  their  habitations. 
These  ideas  have  been  ridiculed,  even  in 
■r  Boyal  Academy,  for  academies,  though 
learaedy"  are  not  always  endowed  with 
idgment.  The  members  arc  too  often  in- 
■CBoed  hy  passion  rather  than  reflection  ; 
leqaently  daring  tlie  discussion  of  a  ques- 
im  wiiieh  they  comprehend  but  imperfectly, 
ley  receive  a  sudden  impulse  from  the 
riMds  of  some  invidious  orator,  and  deliver 
jadgmentlar  from  being  coufurmablo  with 
Mson  or  experience.  A  learded  society  of 
kia  kind  thought  it  very  ridiculous  that  we 
hoald  eonpare  the  destruction  of  vegetables 


with  that  of  animals ;  for  my  part  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion,  especially  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain the  fundamental  object  of  the  organ  of 
destructivenes  is  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

The  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  idea.  If  we  examine  the 
direction  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  the  sheep, 
we  And  a  large  nervous  trunk,  which  passes 
from  the  organ  of  smell  to  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain.  Now,  it  is  evidently  by  the 
smell  that  the  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  recognise  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
food ;  and,  hence,  this  operatiim  is  regulated 
by  the  portion  of  brain  already  spoken  of, 
aided  by  the  smell.  Now,  we  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  an  organ  of  alimentivity  in  man ; 
we  place  this  organ  at  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  that  destined  for  destruction,  and 
here  we  can  easily  conceive  how  it  may  ex- 
tend in  herbivorous  animals  to  the  whole 
convolution,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  con- 
volution, which  runs  horizontally  immedi- 
ately above  the  ear,  and  performs  a  double 
function  in  man,  is  destined  in  animals  for 
a  single  faculty,  viz.,  that  of  distinguishing 
what  is  wholesome  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  determining  the  desire  of  appropriating 
it.  This  is  an  idea  which  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  phrenologists.  The  same 
organ  exists  constantly  in  fishes,  according 
to  iM.  ViMONT,  but  is  less  active  in  them 
than  where  the  animal  is  forced  to  combat 
for  its  sustenance.  In  birds  it  is  most  de- 
veloped where  they  attack  prey  capable  of 
oflfering  considerable  resistance.  I  have 
already  made  this  remark. 

Destnictivcness  seems  aided  by  courage, 
by  the  instinct  of  alimentation,  or  hunger. 
Vou  all  know  what  dreadful  scenes  are 
sometimes  witnessed  on  ship-board,  or  on 
uninhabited  coasts  on  which  unfortunate 
sailors  are  from  time  to  time  cast.  Hunger 
acts  powerfully  in  exciting  individuals  who 
have  the  organ  of  dcstructiveness  much  de- 
veloped, and  the  excess  of  passion  thus  pro- 
duced is  only  mastered  by  the  greatest  eflbrts 
of  reason.  We  may  also  mention  cunning,  as 
an  auxiliary ;  finally,  pride  and  envy  often 
come  in  to  its  assistance  at  this  unhappy  age, 
when  devastation  goes  haud-in-hand  with 
carnage. 

Antafroni»ts, — ^Thcse  are  deplorable  truths ; 
but  dcstructiveness  never  produces  excesses 
of  this  kind,  unless  the  individual  is  totally 
deprived  uf  sentiments  capable  of  exciting 
some  opposite  impulse.  Thus,  if  he  happen 
to  possess  friendship,  benevolence,  venera- 
tion, in  a  considerable  degree,  or  conscience, 
wi:h  high  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  certain 
he  may  count  on  powerful  auxiliaries  against 
the  excesses  of  this  tendency  to  destruction. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  organs  just  mentioned 
are  very  small,  as  we  see  in  all  abandoned 
men,  if  they  have  been  but  little  exercised, 
if  the  individual  has  received  an  incomplete 
education. then  the  predominance  of  destnic- 
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tirenets  is  followed  by  its  full  effects,  and 
man  murders  his  fellow-man  without  the 
slightest  remorse,  as  you  may  observe  in 
various  savage  nations.    The  different  tor- 
tures invented,  either  with  the  object  of  ex- 
torting a  confession  of  crime  from  persons 
accused  of  religious  and  political  offences, 
or  avenging  personal  injuries,  present  an 
example  of  the  development  of  this  organ  in 
the  most  deplorable  manner.  We  may  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most 
powerful  means  of  counterbalancing  its  in- 
fluence is,  to  exercise  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  extend  the  means  of  instruction, 
for  ignorance  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  ex- 
cesses resulting  from  tyranny  and  fanati- 
cism.   This  organ  exercises  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  character  of  men. 

When  the  lateral  parts  of  the  brain,  in 
which  destructiveness  resides,  are  mode- 
rately developed,  they  communicate  an  use- 
ful degree    of  activity;  even   when  very 
powerful  they  do  not  produce  ferocity  of 
character,  if  the  counteracting  organs  are  at 
the  same  time  well  developed.    I  could  lay 
before  you  the  headji  of  several  generals,  in 
which  the  organs  of  courage  and  destruc- 
tion are  highly  developed.    Thus,  in  the 
cast  I  now  show  you,  you  may  remark  a 
considerable   development   of  conscience, 
self-esteem,  firmness,  and  reflection,  in  con- 
junction with  courage  and  destructiveness ; 
here  the  latter  faculties  are  counterbalanced 
by  benevolence,  and  other  affections.     In 
robbers,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  head  are 
enlarged   by    destructiveness,  acquisitive- 
ness, and  cunning,  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  antero-superior  regions,  destined 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  are 
more  or  less  depressed ;  besides,  these  fa- 
culties have  been  little  exercised  even  when 
they  do  exist,  for  most  assassins  belong  to 
the  ignorant  classes  of  society.     Lacenairk 
would  seem  to  afford  a  contradictory  exam- 
ple;  but  we  shall  presently  examine  the 
head  of  this  celebrated  brigand,  and  show 
that  it  is  far  from  presenting  an  exception  to 
the  laws  under  which  other  less  remarka- 
ble criminals  are  comprehended. 

A  feeble  development  of  the  organ  of 
destructiveness  produces,  in  the  actual  state 
of  society,  a  repugnance  against  every  idea 
of  murder,  and  even  personal  violence. 
Hence  results  a  very  slight  tendency  to  pas- 
sion, and  especially  resentment.  But  in 
many  cases  the  more  elevated  sentiments 
are  too  slightly  stimulated  to  act.  Here,  as 
Mr.  Combe  has  happily  expressed  himself, — 
"  The  individual  feels  (and  others  soon  per- 
ceive it)  that  his  desire  of  vengeance  is 
impotent;  that  he  is  too  weak  to  execute 
the  dictates  of  his  rage ;  he  is  taunted  and 
ill-treated  by  any  one  that  comes  in  his 
way." 

The  organ  whose  principal  object  is  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  nutrition,  communicates 
a  certain  stamp  to  the  character^  and  when 


associated  with  courage,  inflaencei  every 
act  of  our  life  in  the  most  remarkable  naa- 
ner ;  however,  it  always  acts  in  concert  witk 
other  organs  which  augment  or  diminish 
its  energy.  As  we  advance  in  the  study  of 
phrenology,  you  will  have  fresh  occasioa  to 
observe  at  every  step  we  take,  this  ■atniJ 
influence  of  one  organ  upon  another. 
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In  the  two  preceding  lectures  I 
ed  the  history  of  primary  and  conatitatiaid 
pustular  syphilis.  I  propose,  in  the  pieseit, 
to  take  a  review  of  the  more  proniaoit 
symptoms  of  exanthematic  primary  ff- 
philis,  and  shall  subsequently  speak  A  tit 
exanthematic  form  of  constitutional  sypkilii. 

Exanthematic  Primary  SifphilU, 

We  arc  as  unacquainted  with  the  period, 
after  the  application  of  the  poison,  at  wUek 
exanthematic  primary  syphilis  occurs,  n 
we  are  of  the  same  point  respecting  pustahr 
primary  syphilis.  Perhsps  the  fomer  doci 
not  appear  so  early  as  the  latter,  at  letit 
such  an  opinion  seems  strengthened  by  flu 
results  of  experiment ;  for  the  part  ii> 
oculated  with  exanthematic  matter  609 
not,  in  general,  assume  the  specific  actks 
either  so  quickly,  or  with  so  much  certaiity, 
as  that  which  has  been  inoculated  wiUt 
pustular  matter.  I  have  known  weeks  t» 
elapse,  after  inoculation  with  the  fomer, 
before  any  eflect  has  been  produced ;  aad  I 
have  more  frequently  failed  than  succeeded 
to  excite,  by  inoculation  with  this  nutter, t 
specific  disease. 

Exanthematic  primary  syphilis,  where 
ever  seated,  commenced  by  a  patch  of  red- 
ness. This  patch,  which  is  at  first  noi« 
extensive  than  that  which  precedes  tk 
primary  pustule,  soon  begins,  if  on  m  macom 
or  muco-cutaneous  structure,  to  ooie  er 
discharge  from  minute  pores  on  its  surftee, 
a  clear  fluid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beoomet 
tumid  or  swollen.  The  outline  of  this  dis- 
eased patch  is,  for  the  most  part,  rounded, 
but  not  regularly  so,  nor  is  the  edge  alwayi 
very  defined,  for,  in  general,  the  redneii 
passes  insensibly  into  the  summnding  sur- 
face. This  state  of  redness,  oosiBg,  aod 
tumidity,  may  continuei  for  «  Bwabcr  of 
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lys,  'withoot  much  variation ;  or  the  dis- 
ced part  may,  without  altering  its  ap- 
•arance  ia  other  respects,  increase  slightly 
extent,  and  its  base  in  hanlncss.  Sooner 
later,  howeTer,  other  changes  tai^e  place, 
td  theBe  occar  more  or  less  rapidly,  ac- 
irding  as  the  patient  leads  a  more  or  less 
regular  life. 

If  the  disease  be  seated  on  the  external 
dn,  it  Is  seldom  observed  until  covered 
rith  a  crust.  This  may  have  been  preced- 
d  by  a  Tesicle,  or  by  an  abrasion  of  surface, 
produced  by  rubbing  the  part,  which  is 
lenerally  the  seat  at  first  of  itchiness.  The 
crest  which  covers  the  primary  exan theme, 
itof  a  flat  circular  form,  and  seldom  becomes 
very  thick  or  projecting.  It  seems  ofti'U  a 
kind  of  scale,  rather  than  a  crust,  which 
idheres  to  the  surface  of  the  sore ;  and  if 
peeled  oft,  the  sore  bleeds,  and  looks  not 
nlike  the  cutis  from  which  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed  by  a  blister.  This  surface  is 
of  a  bright  brown-red,  or  of  a  nut-brown 
coloar,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  white  line, 
wkich  indicates  the  course  of  the  edge  of 
Ikb  ■arrounding  cuticle.  If  the  surface  of 
Ae  primary  exanthematic  sore,  when  on  the 
lOB  skin,  be  freed  from  its  crust  bv 
■oft  dressing,  and  kept,  by  the  same 
of  dressing,  from  forming  a  new 
it  presents  the  same  appearances  and 
ckanges  as  when  seated  on  a  muco-c  utaneou  s 
nrfiice,  or  on  a  surface  kept  permanently 
■oist  from  being  opposed  to  another  surface. 
I  When  the  exanthematic  primary  sore 
on  a  part  kept  constantly  in  a 
or  perspiring  state,  as,  for  example, 
Iha  nipple  of  the  female  breast,  the  orifice 
if  dbe  prepuce,  the  angle  between  the  thigh 
md  scrotum,  or  between  the  thigh  and 
hbnin,  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or 
■iftce  of  the  glans,  in  persons  who  have 
fte  prepuce  naturally  too  short  to  cover 
Hiirely  this  point, — I  say  when  the  exan- 
ic  primary  sore  occurs  in  such  situa- 
its  mode  of  origin  is  different  from 
obserred  on  either  the  common  cutane- 
or  araco-cutaneous  surface.  Thus,  the 
covering  the  affected  part  becomes 
dtared ;  it  appears  thicker  and  whiter  than 
■atsral,  and  aicquires  a  pulpy  or  parboiled 
■fpearance;  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  wet 
pBRhaieat,  or  as  if  the  surface  was  painted 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  At  times  the 
iMOTed  cuticle  can  be  peeled  or  scraped  off, 
nd  then  abright-red,  porous,  and,  generally, 
ft  bleedim;  surface,  is  exposed.  You  have 
Men  nearly  the  whole  of  a  labium  affected 
in  this  way,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
nnch  swelled.  Yon  have  also  seen,  in 
nwHher  case  of  this  disease,  the  case  of 
Doagfaeity,  the  whole  of  the  glans,  penis, 
ind  inner  prepuce,  to  present  a  completely 
1-like,  or  parboile<l -looking,  ap- 
When  the  exanthematic  primary 
lynptofli  thus  commences,  the  diseased 
patch  may  be  of  a  rounded  figure,  but  it  is 


oftener  otherwise.  Its  form  seems  to  be,  at 
times,  determined  by  the  situation  in  which 
the  disease  occurs,  or  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  discharge  from  the  diseased  spot 
runs  over  the  surrounding  surface.  Thus, 
when  the  disease  has  commenced  at  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce,  the  discharge  by  run- 
ning down  the  under  surface  of  the  penis, 
causes  first  a  tumid  and  painful  state,  and 
subsequently  an  ulceration  of  the  raphe,  or 
middle  line  of  this  body. 

Although  the  primary  exantheme  may 
exist  fur  a  considerable  time  in  any  situa- 
tion without  causing  a  perceptible  loss  of 
substance,  its  surface  generally  very  soon 
acquires  the  appearance  of  being  covered  by 
a  stratum  of  pulpy  matter.  This  matter, 
which  is  more  remarkable  on  the  centre  than 
on  the  circumference  of  the  sore,  varies  in 
colour  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the 
same  case  at  diU'erent  times.  One  time  it 
looks  like  a  stratum  of  lard,  at  another  time 
it  is  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  or  even  ap- 
proaches to  black,  and  at  another  it  has  a 
lighter  and  redder  tint.  When,  by  the 
supervention  of  the  ulcerative  process,  a 
decided  loss  of  substance  does  occur,  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  ulceration  is  always 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  than  that 
of  the  pustular  sore ;  but,  in  many  respects, 
the  one  is  not  unlike  the  other.  Thus,  in 
both,  the  edges  of  the  sore  are  sharp,  and 
the  surface,  but  particularly  the  part  of  it 
called  the  border,  white  or  lardaceous-look- 
ing.  The  base  of  the  exanthematic  sore  is, 
perhaps  alway8,  cirteris  paribus,  more  indu- 
rated than  that  of  the  pustular  sore.  Hence 
it  has  been  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to 
constitute  the  true  chancre. 

When  ulceration  occurs  in  the  primary 
exantheme,  the  process  of  granulation  takes 
place  previous  to  cicatrization,  as  it  does  in 
the  primary  pustular  sore;  that  is,  it  pre- 
sents phenomena  of  an  analogous  or  similar 
kind.  But,  if  ulceration  has  not  occurred, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  granulation ;  and 
cicatrization,  or  skinning,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  different  process  in  some 
respects  from  that  which  occurs  when  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  substance.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  newly-formed  cuticle  proceeds 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the 
sore,  and  more  or  less  strongly-marked  cica- 
trix follows ;  but  when  the  exantheme  does 
not  ulcerate,  the  cuticle  is  formed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  It  is  developed,  at  once,  as 
it  were,  over  the  whole  surface  ;  and  when 
the  disease  has  ceased,  there  exists  no  mark 
by  which  its  former  presence  on  the  part  can 
be  ascertained.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  cica- 
trix. Thus,  by  the  mode  in  which  cicatriza- 
tion is  formed,  it  may  be  always  ascertained 
whether  there  was  a  loss  of  substance,  or 
whether  the  surface  of  the  diseased  part 
was  merely  raw  and  exuding.  The  surface 
of  the  primary  exantheme  becomes  some* 
times  granular, or  fungous-looking,although 
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tliere  had  not  been  any  loss  of  Bubstance  ; 
and  in  this  cate,  on  the  shrinking  of  the 
fangniy  no  cicatrix  is  left  behind,  nor  can, 
after  a  time,  any  marks  of  disease  be  de- 
tected, as  necessarily,  perha|>s,  occurs  when 
the  fungus  has  been  preceded  by  loss  of 
substance. 

The  pain  attendant  on  the  exanthematic 
primary  sore,  even  when  the  sore  is  of  a 
trilling  magnitude,  is  often,  particularly  in 
persons  of  dirty  habits,  very  considerable. 
It  is  greater,  c(Bt<rU  parUnUf  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  pustular  sore.  It 
is  often  much  increased  at  night,  and  is  of 
a  severe  scalding  kind.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  pain  is  greatly  alleviated  by  mer- 
curial dressing  and  by  cleanliness,  but  ag- 
gravated by  poultices. 

The  varieties  which  the  primary  exan- 
thema exhibits,  are  not  so  numerous  or  so 
striking  as  those  presented  by  the  primary 
pustule.  They  are,  however,  of  an  analogous 
kind. 

The  base  of  the  exanthematic  sore  often 
acquires  a  stony  hardness.  This  consti- 
stutes  the  indurated  variety,  and  frequently 
occurs  on  the  preputial  side  of  the  corona 
glandis,  where  it  forms  a  ccurtilaginous-look- 
ing,  and  exhaling  lump,  extremely  hard  to 
the  feel,  if  caught  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  hardness  of  the  exanthematic 
primary  sore  at  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is 
often  very  remarkable,  and  causes  a  very 
determined  state  of  phymosis,  with  consider- 
able deformity  of  the  end  of  the  penis,  which 
becomes  bulbous-shaped.  A  similar  state 
of  hardness  sometimes  attends  the  primary 
exantheme,  when  seated  in  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  but  there  is  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  great  degree  of  induration  when 
this  sore  is  seated  on  the  glans  penis,  nor 
does  great  hardness  accompany  it,  in  general, 
on  the  common  skin ;  yet  I  have  seen  indu- 
ration in  excess  in  this  situation,  as  well  as 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  cause, 
in  both  situations,  a  hard  knob,  as  large  as 
the  end  of  a  finger,  and  nearly  fice  from  any 
ulceration.  The  exanthematic  sore  leaves, 
after  cicatrization,  a  degree  of  hardness 
much  more  frequently  than  the  pustular  sore. 

It  is  seldom,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
exanthematic  primary  ulcer  becomes  much 
excavated,  or  that  it  presents  the  ulcerative 
process  in  excess.  This,  however,  some- 
times occurs.  Thus,  in  the  patient  Howe, 
you  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  glans  penis 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  an 
ulcer  of  this  kind,  which  commenced  at  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  was  at  first  mis- 
taken for  a  gonorrhoea.  The  exanthematic 
phagedena,  wherever  formed,  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  by  its  appearance,  from  the 
pustular  phagedena. 

The  granulations  of  the  exanthematic  sore 
are  more  frequently  in  excess  than  those  of 
the  pustular  tore ;  therefore,  fungous  va- 
rletiea  of  the  fomer  are  mere  frequent  than 


of  the  latter.  Are  we  not  to  eonsider  th< 
fungous  growths  occasionally  aiet  with,  con 
sequent  upon  promiscuous  intercourse  ii 
both  sexes,  but  particularly  in  the  female 
as  varieties  of  the  exanthematic  primary 
disease  ?  I  believe  we  should.  I  am,  how 
ever,  disposed  to  think,  that  tlie  matte 
which  produces  these  fungi  haa  undergo^ 
some  modification,  analogous  to  that  wUd 
the  exanthematic  virus  has  undergone,  wha 
it  has  acquired  the  disposition  to  excits  i 
catarrhal  discharge,  or  gonorrhoea,  raAt 
than  to  produce  a  sore.  There  are  cases  « 
record,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  tiwtt 
fungous  growths  produce  a  matter  possemi 
of  the  power  of  producing  similar  growths 
and  the  general  alliance  of  such  growtti 
with  other  symptoms  of  the  venereal  dii 
must  be  admitted.  The  demonstrative  < 
which  I  have  given  of  the  manner  in 
the  pustular  virus  is  converted  into  than 
anthematic,  facilitates,  in  a  remarkable  ds 
gree,  our  conceptions  on  points  of  this  kM 

The  exanthematic,  like  the  pustular,san 
sometimes  presents  the  annular  chazader 
This  is  more  frequently  observed  when  Ihi 
exantheme  is  on  the  common  skin,  tba 
when  on  the  mucous,  or  muco-cutaaMM 
surface.  I  have,  however,  seen  it  wtl 
marked  on  the  latter  structure.  It  it  i* 
markable,  that  this  annular  state  is,  ii  9» 
neral,  in  the  exanthematic  sore,  a  sjmjitsi 
of  improvement,  or  a  precursor  of  cicatitaa 
tion.  The  exanthematic  primary  sore  soaa 
times  presents  the  appearance  of  beiif 
formed  of  a  number  of  concentric  cirekt 
or  segments  of  circles,  of  diflferent  ooloM^ 
some  of  them  white,  and  some  redder.  lU 
curious  appearance  you  have  observed  « 
the  ^lans  penis  and  inner  surface  of  thi 
prepuce  in  the  case  of  Lacy. 

Thus,  there  are  indurated,  annular,  fm 
gous,  and  phagedenic  varieties  of  the  ei« 
anthematic  primary  sore,  as  there  are  of  Ifci 
pustular ;  as  well  as  varieties  in  colourant 
in  number.  The  exantheme  may  also  be,  si 
the  pustule  often  Is,  remarkably  mild.  Hum 
it  may  not  exceed  a  slight  redness,  wid 
some  induration  and  exudation.  This  b  «■ 
of  the  forms  of  disease  which,  called  fgmt 
rhcca  when  seated  at  the  orifice  of  the  nn 
thra,  and  bastard  gonon'hoea  when  on  th 
glans  or  inner  prepuce,  gives  origin  to  coi 
stitutional  symptoms.  In  short,  we  fiai 
that  the  varieties  of  the  primary  exanthfn 
are  quite  analogous,  in  all  respects,  to  thoe 
of  the  primary  pustule. 

The  causes  of  the  primary  exantheme  an 
no  doubt,  identical  with  those  of  the  varii 
ties  of  the  primary  pustule.  Such  are  th 
structure  and  function  of  the  part  on  whid 
it  may  be  seated, — the  mode  of  living  of  th 
patient, — the  mode  of  treatment  employed 
and  the  peculiar  natural  or  acquired  const! 
tution  of  the  patient. 

The  influence  of  structure,  and  of  mode  o 
living,  upon  the  exanthematic  wottf  are,  ii 
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general,  e^eii  more  striking  than  on  the  pus- 
talar.  A  single  day's  debauch  will  cause 
a  complete  change  in  the  exaathematic  sore; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  day  of  abstinence 
and  quietness  will  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
state.  It  is  carious  to  observe  the  changes, 
particularly  in  colour,  which  occur  from 
these  causes  in  the  primary  exantheme.  On 
one  day  it  will  be  of  a  very  healthy  red,  on 
another,  from  irregularity  of  the  patient, 
or  intemperance,  this  healthy  red  will  be 
changed  to  a  more  or  less  deep  brown,  ap- 
proaching  sometimes  to  black,  or  to  a  white, 
or  a  nut-brown.  These  brown,  or  black,  or 
white  colours,  often  quickly  disappear,  to 
retom  again  upon  the  patient  returning  to 
iatemperance  or  irregularity,  and  so  on. 

The  influence  of  stnicture  in  modifying  the 
exanthematic  sore  is  greater  than  in  modify- 
iag  the  pustular.  Induration  is  one  of  the 
qualities  which  is  greatly  influenced  by 
Btmcture.  Hence,  this  sore  is  in  some  situ- 
ations always  more  indurated  than  in  otiiers. 
Thus  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  greatly  indu- 
rated at  the  oriticc  of  the  prepuce,  on  the 
prepace  behind  the  corona  glandis ;  much 
leas  on  the  common  skin,  and  still  less  on 
Ihe  glans  penis.  I  have  already  fully  no- 
ticed the  influence  of  situation  and  structure, 
OB  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  the  influence  of  treatment 
la  laore  remarkably  obvious  in  the  primary 
•xantheme,  than  in  the  primary  pustule. 
The  appearance  of  the  primary  exantheme 
ia  changed  by  a  single  dressing. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  exanthematic  sore  and  the  primary 
pQstalar sore,  and  the  diagnosis  is,ingenenil, 
easy.  The  manner  in  which  the  sores  com- 
mence would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient,  for  the 
most  part,  to  distinguish  them,  if  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  them  at  their  ori- 
gin. This,  however,  we  seldom  have.  If  the 
patient  be  asked,  when  the  disease  is  seated 
GO  the  common  skin,  how  it  commenced, 
he  will,  in  general,  say,  that  it  began  in 
a  fret,  or  an  itchy  spot,  or  that  the  skin 
was  nibbed  off,  or  that  he  did  not  notice  it 
vatil  a  crust  had  formed ;  but  if  it  be  seated 
iw  a  jnuco-cutaneous  surface,  as  on  the  glans 
peniSy  or  inner  prepuce,  he  will  say  that  it 
coimnenced  in  a  red  patch,  as  if  the  skin 
was  off*.  It  will,  in  general,  be  found,  that 
he  has  himself  observed,  that  it  did  not 
commence  by  a  pustule.  But,  although  we 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  disease  when  it  commenccl,  or  get 
a  correct  account  of  its  mode  of  origin,  its 
appearance  in  its  subsequent  stages  will,  in 
general,  be  quite  sufficient  to  characterize 
It.  Thus,  the  extent,  compared  with  the 
depth,  of  the  sore,  is  always  greater  in  the 
exantheme  than  in  the  pustule.  The  indu- 
ration is  also  more  considerable  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  pain  is  greater  in 
the  mild  exantheme  than  in  the  mild  pus- 
tale  ;  and  its  exacerbation  in  the  latter,  at 


night,  is  remarkable.  The  progress  of  the 
exantheme  is,  in  general,  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  pustule.  But,  although  the  ex- 
anthematic primary  sore  is  a  much  milder 
form  of  disease  than  the  pustular,  yet  it  is 
much  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  ;  and  it  may,  in  this  point 
of  view,  though  in  no  other,  be  considered 
a  more  severe  form  of  disease  than  the  pus- 
tular. Swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or 
bubo,  also  attends  the  primary  exantheme 
more  frequently  than  the  primary  pustule, 
but  is  more  mild,  and  much  less  disposed  to 
suppurate. 

The  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  con- 
ducting the  treatment  of  the  primary  exan- 
theme are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
should  guide  us  in  treating  the  primary  pus- 
tule, viz.,  the  rapid  cicatrization  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  protection  of  the  constitution. 
The  ulcerating,  or  phagedenic,  forms  of  the 
primary  exantheme,  require,  it  may  be  said, 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  the  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  the  primary  pustule. 
Hence,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  and  other  remedies,  arc  as  appli- 
cable in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  But,  in  the 
treatment  of  all  the  milder  varieties  of  the 
primary  exantheme,  whether  indurated,  an- 
nular, or  fungous,  the  valuable  influence  of 
mercury  is  most  remarkable.  It  acts  bene- 
ficially, both  locally  and  constitutionally 
a])plicd.  Mercurial  washes  and  ointments 
often,  at  once,  cause  a  cessation  of  pain  in 
these  sores,  and  produce  a  healthy  action  ; 
and  if  this  medicine  be  administered  inter- 
nally, the  moment  the  mouth  testifies  its 
action,  great  relief  from  pain  is  experienced, 
with  a  corresponding  amelioration  in  the 
character  of  the  sore.  The  mild  forms  of 
the  primary  exantheme  may  be  benefitted 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by  the  hydrio. 
date  of  potash ;  but  the  influence  of  these 
agents  in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  mercury,  either  in  rapidity  or 
efliciency. 

The  form  of  primary  syphilis  which  I 
have  now  described  to  you  in  a  general 
manner,  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  writers.  The  sores  which  Mr.  Evans 
has  described  by  the  names  of  venerola  indu- 
rata  and  venerola  superficialis,  are  varieties 
of  the  exanthematic  sore.  Mr.  Abf.rnethy 
has  alluded  to  another  variety  of  the  same 
sore,  by  the  name  of  superficial  chancre ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  cases  of 
the  primary  exantheme,  attended  by  stony 
hardness,  have  been  adduced  by  a  certain 
writer  as  examples  of  the  true  Hunterian 
chancre,  although  wanting  the  character  of 
excavation,  which  has  been,  in  general,  con- 
sidered as  essential  as  hardness  to  the  Hun- 
terian chancre.  The  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  mercury  exercises  over  the  ex- 
anthematic sore,  as  well  as  the  hardness 
attendant  on  it,  no  doubt  induced  the  writer 
to  whom  I  am  now  alluding,  to  consider 
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esaiple  of  trne  chancre, 
aathon  who  hare,  perhaps, 
of  the  primary  exantheme  in 
those  states  which 


proportion  to  whom  they  will  not  only  he 
new,  but  instructive.  The  routine  practi- 
tioner may  consider  such  subjects  as  foreiga 

„ to  his   enquiries,   but    all  cultifators  of 

kve  called  chancrous  excoriation  and  |  medical  science  who  wish  to  see  its  bona- 

daries  enlarged,  will  consider  them  to  he 
worthy  of  attention.  Our  countrymen  are 
now  much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tke 
Continent  to  obtain  relief  from  disease, 
either  through  a  change  of  air,  or  the  aid  of 
some  mineral  spring ;  and  every  physiciai 
and  surgeon  should  obtain  sufficient  ii- 
formation  concerning  those  places  which 
are  most  proper  to  be  visited,  to  enable 
them  to  advise  patients  who  are  desiroai  of 
frequenting  them.  A  knowledge  of  their 
accommodations  may  also  enable  us  to  intro- 
duce improvements  in  the  construction  aad 
application  of  baths  at  home.  In  mani- 
facturing  districts,  public  baths  are  of  tk 
greatest  use,  and  it  would  be  well  for  tke 

«^  ,«^ r  ,  poorer  classes  if  they  were  more  extensively 

It  will  be  better  to  postpone  entering  I  established.  The  medicinal  properties  of  tiie 


^ The  disease  named  by 

dw  Frcack  writers^  ^  pustules  plates,'*  is  a 
vancCy  of  the  primary  exantheme.  I  must, 
hmrever,  oLtfcrre,  that  this  name  is  some- 
tinei  giren  to  examples  of  the  constitutional 
Hm^iams  exantheme,  occurring,  as  often  hap- 
pcBft«  OB  the  genitals,  and  unaccompanied 
hy  any  other  very  obvious  symptom.  The 
different  forms  of  the  primary  exantheme 
are  detcribed  by  me  in  those  chapters  of 
my  treatise  oa  the  venereal  disease  which 
relate  to  the  catarrhal,  supericial,  phage- 
deaic,  anaular,  and  fungous  varieties  of 
fiiimiii  syphilis. 

As  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  com- 
plete this  moraing  what  I  have  to  say  re 
effftini:  the  exaathematic  venereal  erup 


OB  this  subject  till  or  next  meeting 
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MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES 

OF  SOUE  or  THE  PtINCIPAL 
MINERAL  SPRINGS  OP  GERMANY. 

TV  Un  EdU^r  f^THE  Lancet. 

jjjj . I  aiB  induced  to  send  you  a  com- 

mmakiaicA  or  tiro,  on  the  Medicinal  Pro- 
Bffties  •*'  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  principal 
C^mI  SpriK*  *"  Germany.  Considering 
iw^  iafbrwRtioB  on  this  subject  will  be 
r!J!L,l^ble  to  the  readers  of  The  Lancet,  it 
Jl^^theiwre  suitably  brought  before  the 
Bnblic  than  through  the  medium  of  a 
■irdical  periodical.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
tfjiant,  •'•  ^'  IiiiN,  Surgeon. 

Halito,  July,  18S6. 

Pttriflg  the  last  autumn  I  had  opportu- 
nities, whilst   on  a   tour  through   France, 
Switaerland,  and  Germany,  of  visiting  many 
pf  the  mineral  springs  about  to  be  noticed 
ia  this  paper,  and  of  testifying,  by  personal 
examination,  the  truth  of  the  facts  herein 
stated.    To   the  writings  and  labours  of 
Ibrvign  authors,  I  am,  however,  principally 
Indebted  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  essay,  and  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
lidnstice  towards  them  not  to  make  this 
acknowledgment.    The  only  credit  which  I 
take  to  myself  is  that  of  having  collected 
iuch  information  into  a  concise  form.    I  am 
aware  that  to  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  facts  about  to  be  stated  will  not  be 
new,  as  a  considerable  number  of  medical 

q  are  enabled  to  travel  abroad  for  infor- 
n  on  the  different  branches  of  medical 
o;  »Un>  there  is  a  yet  much  larger 


German  mineral  springs  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country,  correct  inform^ 
tion  respecting  them  being  scattered  in  large 
volumes,  or  guide-books,  the  examination  of 
which  can  scarcely  repay  a  gentleman  wko 
is  engaged  in  extensive  practice,  lor  the 
trouble  it  would  cost,  though  many  of  them 
are  well-suited  for  the  ut<es  of  tourists. 

I  should  think  that  much  instmctioo 
might  be  derived  from  a  paper  by  Professor 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  recently  read  before 
the  Royal  Society, "  On  the  Temperature  aid 
Geological  relations  of  certain  Hot  Sprinii, 
particularly  those  of  the  Pyrennees,"  &c 
From  the  extracts  which  I  have  seen,  hie 
observations  on  these  springs  are  very  satis- 
factory. He  treats  of  them  in  their  natural 
order,  following  them  from  East  to  West, 
describes  their  geological  position,  and  the 
special  circumstances  of  interest  relating  to 
them,  their  temperature,  &c.  In  his  thiid 
and  last  section,  I  understand,  he  extends 
his  observations  to  the  hot  springs  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  ptuticular 
those  of  the  Baths  of  Mount  d'Or,  and  of 
Bourboule,  in  France  ;  of  Baden-Baden,  in 
Germany;  of  Loesche,  or  Leuk,  in  the 
Vallais;  of  Pfeffers,  in  the  canton  of  St 
Gall,  in  Switzerland,  (on  which  Dr.  John- 
son has  written,  as  well  as  Penimore 
Cooper,  in  his  recent  works  on  Switseriand, 
this  author  having  benefitted  by  them)  and 
the  Baths  of  Nero,  near  Naples. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  will  first  speak  of  the  "  Brunnens." 
In  order  to  be  more  easily  followed,  the 
places  nearest  home  will  be  noticed  first 
First,  then,  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  six 
principal  hot  mineral  springs,  by  which 
Aix-la-Chapelle  has  become  so  celebrated, 
take  their  origin  partly  under  the  city 
itself,  und  partly  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Borcette  and  its  environs.  Three  of  these 
springs  are  termed  *<  Superior,"  three  ^In- 
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fcrior/'  The  "  Superior  "  are  more  powerful, 
contain  more  sulphar,  and  are  several 
degrees  hotter  than  the  ^Inferior."  The 
principal  is  termed  the  "  Imperial  Spriog;" 
it  gashes  from  the  clefts  in  a  rock  into  the 
Imperial  Bath,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  rest.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
is  the  highest,  being  46  Reaumur,  or  IS5 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  contains  the  most  sulphur. 
Its  vapour  deposits  in  a  short  time  a  quantity 
of  sulphur,  termed  Bath  Sulphur.  The 
second  spring  is  of  less  importance;  its 
temperature  is,  however,  as  great  as  the 
former,  and  it  helps  to  supply  the  Imperial 
Bath.  The  third,  or  the  '<  Spring  of  St. 
Quirinns,'*  supplies  the  bath  of  that  name, 
and  has  a  temperature  of  3S  Reaumur,  or  117 
Fahrenheit.  The  Imperial  Bath  is  probably 
the  roost  ancient,  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
bath  hare  been  discovered  on  the  same  site. 
Connected  with  this  bath  are  thirteen  bath- 
ing cabinets,  or  separate  small  baths,  several 
of  them  supplied  with  the  douche,  and 
twenty  beautifully  furnished  apartments. 
The  **  New  Bath,"  as  it  is  termed,  which 
laces  the  Imperial  Bath,  has  vapour  baths, 
rieren  ordinary  baths,  and  twenty  apart- 
■ents.  The  '<Bath  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  "  has  also  a  vapour  bath,  twelve 
ofdinary  baths,  and  fifteen  apartments.  The 
"  Bath  of  Quirinus "  is  also  a  very  rich 
nlphur  spring,  having  connected  with  it 
tvelTe  baths,  where  the  douche  is  employ- 
ed in  various  ways.  The  other  springs  have 
also  every  convenience  attached  to  them, 
douches,  fountains  to  drink  from,  apart- 
■lents  for  the  bathers,  chambers  for  the 
domestics,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  inferior  baths 
▼ariee  from  35  to  87  of  Reaumur,  or  110 
Fahrenheit.  Amongst  the  number  there  is 
one  which  is  appropriated  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  The  construction  of  the  baths 
ie  simple,  but  substantial.  The  temperature 
can  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  bather. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  possesses   also  several 
eidd  chalybeate  springs,  which    are  very 
little  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of  Malmedy 
aad  Spa.    The  sulphur  springs  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  have  a  saltish,  alkaline,  sulphu- 
raoae  taste.    The  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.0M.  They  are  found  by  chemical  analysis 
to  ooDtain  the  following  ingredients : — 
Muriate  of  Soda         Organic  Matter 
Carbonate  of  Soda      Silica 
Sulphate  of  Soda       Gale  Spar 
Phosphate  of  Soda     Carbonate  of  Lime 
Phosphate  of  Soda     Carbonate  of  Talk 
and  Lithia  Carb.  of  Strontia. 

The  muriate  of  soda  is  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  then  the  carbonate,  and  then  the 
sulphate. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  employment  of 
these  waters  has  been  found  beneficial,  are, 
of  eoursey  according  to  the  physicians  of 
jUz-la-ChapeUei  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 


list  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  In 
the  following,  however,  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  highly  beneficial : — dys- 
pepsia, scrofula,  hypochondria,  hysteria, 
hoemorrhoids,  chronic  fluxes,  dysentery, 
chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  abuse  of 
mercury,  or  cachexia,  and  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis.  In  patients  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
or  those  who  are  liable  to  congestion  of  the 
head,  of  course  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  is 
counterindicated,  and  the  cold  douche  will 
be  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  For 
minute  instructions  the  physicians  of  the 
establishment  should  be  consulted,  who  are 
generally  well-informed,  judicious  practi- 
tioners. It  was  to  the  mineral  waters  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  that  the  unfortunate  Jose- 
phine had  recourse,  in  the  hope  that  their 
medicinal  properties  would  have  the  eflfect 
of  removing  sterility  ;  she  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  though  she 
used  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The 
advantage  of  the  hot  and  cold  douche  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  now  considered  abroad  as  firmly 
established,  and  it  is  probable  that  baths 
and  douches  for  application  to  the  various 
domestic  animals  will  ere  long  be  connected 
with  all  establishments  which  are  so  a- 
bundantly  supplied  with  mineral  springs  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Sa- 
voy, and  at  many  other  places,  there  is  a 
bath  dedicated  solely  for  their  use ;  I  had 
an  opportunity,  at  Aix-les-Bains,  of  seeing 
the  advantage  of  the  cold  douche  in  the 
treatment  of  a  violent  strain  received  by  a 
poor  ass  from  a  fall. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question 
concerning  the  primary  cause  of  hot  springs ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  chemical  action,  and 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  increases  as  we  recede  from  its 
surface,  come  to  our  aid  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Borcette,  a  small 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  possess  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  same  constitutents,  as 
those  of  that  city,  excepting  that  they  are 
more  strongly  inpregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  temperatures  of  the  baths 
varies  from  35  to  60  of  Reaumur.  The 
douche  and  vapour  bath  are  here  much  em- 
ployed. 

Spa  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  a  fertile  and  delightful 
valley.  There  aro  not  less  than  fifteen 
chalybeate  springs  there,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  The 
<'  Spring  of  Pouhou,"  (a  word  which  means 
in  the  patois  of  Liege,  puiaer,  to  draw  up ;  it 
is  also  understood  to  mean  '*  Eau  acidul^e,") 
is  the  richest  in  mineral  substances.  The 
water  from  this  spring  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  England,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  &c.  Its  temperature  is  about  4  deg. 
of  R^umur,  or  41  of  Fahrenheit  Chemical 
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analysis  prores  it  to  contain  the  following 
substances,  viz. : — Carbonate  of  Soda,  Mu- 
riate of  Soda,  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  Clayey  Matter,  Silica,  and  Talk. 
The  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Iron,  and  Lime,  are 
found  in  the  g^rcatest  proportions. 

There  is  also  a  little  spring  of  consider- 
able note  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Pouhou,  which  has  become  so  from  Peter 
the  Great,  in  the  year  1717,  having;  drunk 
its  waters  with  advantage.  A  certificate  to 
this  effect,  from  the  King's  Physician,  a 
Dr.  Arcskea,  a  Scotchman,  is  shewn.  The 
othersprings  at  Spa  differ  from  the  two  just 
mentioned  only  in  a  slight  degree.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  springs  **  Du  Tounelet  '*  is,  that  during 
a  north  wind  they  are  found  to  contain  more 
carbonic  acid  gas  than  at  any  other  period. 
The  waters  of  Spa  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  Their  principal  ingredients  are, 
as  I  hare  just  stated,  carbonic  acid,  several 
soluble  salts,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron.  In  cases  of  debility,  cachexia,  hsemor- 
rhagia,  hypochondria,  hysteria,  sterility, 
and,  above  all,  in  convalescence  after  roost 
severe  diseases,  the  exhibition  of  these 
waters  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial. 
The  '*  Waters  of  Malroedy,"  a  small  town 
near  Spa,  are  not  inferior  in  their  medicinal 
properties  to  those  of  Spa,  indeed  it  is 
found  by  analysis  that  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  well 
as  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the  principal 
mineral  springs  *'  Du  Taunus,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  much-frequented  baths  which 
are  supplied  from  sources  taking  their 
origin  in  the  chain  of  mountains  of  that 
name.  Amongst  the  number  to  be  noticed 
arc  the  Haths  of  Weisbaden,  Eus,  Schlan- 
genbad,  Soden,  Neiderseltcrs,  Schwalback, 
&c.  After  briefly  describing  the  peculia- 
rities and  properties  of  each,  I  shall  pass  on 
to  Baden-Baden,  and  say  a  few  words  on 
the  most  noted  of  the  mineral  springs  si- 
tuated in  (ho  Black  Forest,  and  conclude 
with  a  notice  of  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Savoy, 
and  a  few  of  the  Swiss  mineral  waters. 


ACTION  AT  STAFFORD 

TO  RECOVER  AMOUNT  OF 

CLAIM  poa  MEDICINES  axd  ATTENDANCE. 


(Abridgped  from  the  StafltYrdiiliirc  AdTcrtuer.) 
MORGAN  r.  IIALLEN  AND  ANOTHER. 

Mr,  Serfceani  Tu\fourd  stated  the  plaintiff's 
CHHO.  Mr.  Morgan  had  carried  on  the  busi- 
nc*HM  of  a  surgeon  tmd  apothecary,  at  Litch- 
field, for  ninny  years,  and  had  brought  the 
prcsnit  action  to  obtain  remuneration  for 
jirofeHsional  ser^ii-es  rendered  to  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger, who  died,  at  the  age  of  86,  in  May, 
lMt»  the  defendants  being  her  cxecutori. 


During  the  last  six  yean  of  her  life,  the 
plaintiff  was  called  upon  to  attend  her  almost 
every  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a 
day ;  and  his  residence  being  near,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  for  him  at  all  hours, 
to  ask  his  advice,  not  only  as  to  the  medi- 
cines she  should  take,  but  as  to  her  diet; 
whether  she  should  tsike  a  walk ;  and  the 
provisions  intended  for  her  table  were  seot 
to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  opinion  as  to  their 
goodness  before  she  would  use  them.  He 
also  sent  her  medicine  almost  daily,  but  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  it  in  the  sha^ 
of  a  mixture,  for  which  he  charged  Ss.  6d., 
containing  the  same  quantity  as  six  dranghti, 
for  which  the  usual  charge  would  be  Hi.  It 
was  in  respect  of  these  services  that  the 
plaintiff  made  his  claim  upon  the  execntors, 
but  which  they  had  resisted.  The  whsle 
bill  amounted  to  t*204  16s.  6d.,  of  which 
£108  was  for  attendances  for  six  yean  at 
£18  per  annum,  and  £08  IGs.  Gd.  for  medi- 
cines. The  defendants  had  paid  into  Court 
£124  10s.,  and  resisted  pajrment  of  the  fall 
demand  on  the  ground  that  the  plaurtif, 
being  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  had  no 
right  to  charge  for  his  attendances,  bat  oaly- 
for  the  medicines.  He  (the  learned  Ser- 
geant) was  not  aware  of  any  law  bj  which 
a  medical  practitioner  in  the  situation  of  the 
plaintiff  would  be  prevented  from  obtainiig 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  serricci, 
by  whatever  name  they  might  be  called.  Is 
the  present  case  the  charge  for  mediciaes 
was  much  lower  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  plaintiff  had  not  intended  to  charge  for 
attendances.  It  was  bis  practice,  in  tone 
instances,  not  to  make  a  specific  charge  for 
his  attendances,  but  to  leave  a  blank  for  the 
sum,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  di3cretion  or  the 
generosity  of  the  parties ;  in  general  he 
found  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  adoptlag 
that  course,  for  the  parties  frequently  esti- 
mated his  services  at  a  higher  rate  than  he 
should  have  done.  On  other  occasions  it 
was  otherwise,  liut  in  the  case  of  the  ei- 
ecutors  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  specific 
claim,  and  he  was  confident  when  they  hid 
heard  the  evidence,  the  jury  would  be  of 
opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  the 
full  amount  of  that  claim. 

Mr.  Major  Butler  Morgan^  examined  by 
Mr.  Mc  Mahon. — I  am  partner  with  plain- 
tiff, in  Boar  Street,  Lichfield.  I  bad  bees 
his  assistant  from  1820  to  January,  1835. 
Mrs.  Ironmonger  died  in  May,  18SS ;  she 
lived  300  yards  from  the  plaintiff's  residence : 
plaintiff  attended  her  professionally,  and 
supplied  her  with  medicines  from  16ti  to 
1835 ;  his  attendances  for  the  last  sii  years 
were  constant,  three  or  four  times  a  day 
sometimes;  and  the  servant  came  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  directions  how  her 
mistress  should  proceed  as  to  diet  and  me- 
dicine; she  would  only  see  plaintiff;  aad 
until  lately,  when  I  have  answeied  ques- 
tions, she  would  not  Mt  «y«i  wf  amwen 
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until  she  had  seen  Mr.  Morgan ;  the  gene- 
rally sent  to  him  at  his  meal  times,  in  order 
to  be  secure  of  finding  him ;  she  always 
took  medicine  twice  a  day,  generally  ofiener ; 
•he  used  to  send  an  account  every  morning 
of  how  she  passed  the  night,  and  received 
instructions  from  plaintiff  as  to  how  she  was 
to  proceed  during  the  day.  The  servant 
would  also  come  and  say,  ^  My  mistress 
has  had  such  or  such  a  night;  what  may 
•he  have  for  dinner — a  little  salmon,  or 
chiciien,  or  a  mutton-chop  V  She  hud  ofteu 
•ent  a  particular  article  of  food  to  plaintiff, 
alter  it  was  bought,  to  see  whether  it  was 
good,  and  to  ask  how  it  should  be  dressed. 

Mr.  PkUUp$  presumed  that  no  charge  was 
made  for  the  plaintiff's  services  as  a  cook. 
{A  Umgh,) 

Mr,  Me  Mahmt. — He  gave  his  opinion  as 
a  chemist. 

Mr.  Phillips. — The  chemistry  of  a  leg  of 
Button ! 

Plaintiff's  visits  were  much  lengthened 
by  his  being  obliged  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Iron- 
Monger's  domestic  troubles;  they  would  often 
last  half-an-bour ;  the  charges  were  the  snnie 
••  we  should  make  to  tlie  humblest  indivi- 
dual. Plaintiff  had  many  other  patients, 
but  none  upon  whom  his  attendances  were 
•o  frequent  or  so  troublesome ;  I  think  the 
bill  is  reasonable,  considering  there  is  to  be 
•  farther  charge  for  attendance.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan charges  Is.  3d.  for  a  drau;;ht;  some 
jBedical  men  charge  ls.6d. ;  it  is  usual  with 
Medical  men  at  Lichfield  to  charge  for  their 
attendance  as  well  as  their  medicines. 

Croae-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. — I  have 
nlao  brought  a  joint  action  againbt  the  de- 
leadant,  in  which  I  have  char^^cd  attend- 
ances ;  I  should  have  charged  Mrs.  Iron- 
■MMger  the  same  sum  if  she  had  been  alive 
■•  1  have  charged  the  executors ;  the  articles 
of  f«iod  brought  were,  partrid;?es,  fish,  fowls, 
rabbitft,  &c. ;  it  was  not  a  post-mortem  ex- 
•Biination  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  died 
a  natural  death,  but  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  old  lady ;  I  cannot  tell  how  many  pa- 
tients Mr.  Morgan  might  have;  as  the  old 
ones  die  off  we  get  new  ones.  (A  hufrh.) 
A  boi  of  18  pills  is  charged  Ss.;  that  is  dead 
cheap. 

Mr.  Sergemit  Tt^fourd. — 1  hope  they  were 
BOt  Norison's  pills. 

These  bills  (several  were  produced)  were 
made  out  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Probyn,  for  medi- 
cines and  attendance  for  several  years ;  he 
was  not  charged  so  much,  ns  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  was  in  bad  circumstances. 
Some  of  the  attendances  on  Mrs.  Ironmonger 
were  when  she  was  desired  not  to  take  medi- 
cines ;  advice  as  to  what  she  should  take 
for  dinner  was  charged  for ;  I  consider  that 
sort  of  advice  of  as  much  value  as  advice  as 
to  what  medicine  she  should  take ;  when 
Che  last  bill  was  sent  in,  £20  was  paid  for 
atteadaaces. 

Wm,  PHi,  servant  to  the  plaintiff  from 


1831  to  1834.  I  have  generally  been  to 
Mrs.  Ironmonger's  eight  or  nine  times  a 
week.  The  servant  used  to  come  continually 
to  know  what  she  might  eat — ^whether  she 
might  have  a  few  turnips  to  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  for  instance.  It  was  one  person's 
work  to  open  the  door. 

Abraham  Pass,  Wm.  Atkiiis,  and  Mrs. 
HolUeTy  who  lived  as  servants  with  plain- 
tiff, gave  similar  testimony. 

Rtr.  Tho9.  Lerett. — I  have  employed  plain- 
tiff as  my  medical  adviser;  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  pay  for  attendances  as  well  as 
medicines. 

Rtr.  Dr.  Harwaod. — I  reside  in  Lichfield ; 
i>Irs.  Innimonger  had  upwards  of  £400  a 
year;  she  also  owned  an  inn  at  Birming- 
ham. (Cross-examined.) — ^The  plaintiff  has 
attended  me  and  my  family,  but  I  have  not 
paid  him  for  hii  *^  attendances ;"  I  do  not 
recollect  his  having  sent  in  any  bill. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dukes,  surgeon,  at  Birming- 
ham. I  have  been  in  actual  practice  16  years ; 
my  practice  has  always  been  to  charge  for 
my  attendances  in  addition  to  medicines. 

Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  this  evidence. 
The  plaintiff,  being  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, could  not  charge  for  his  attendances. 
The  question  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  Towns 
V.  Lady  Gresley,  (3rd  Carrington  and  Payne), 
before  Lord  Wynford,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench;  who  held  that  an  apothe- 
cary might  charge  for  his  medicines  or  his 
attendances,  but  that  he  could  not  charge 
for  both.  In  IJnndey  v.  Henson,  (4th  Carrlng- 
and  Payne),  Lord  Tententen  had  allowed 
the  plaintiff,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  his  bill,  which 
included  charges  for  "  attendances,**  but  it 
did  not  appear  t)iat  those  attendances  were 
not  in  respect  of  surgical  operations,  for 
which  he  would  be  entitled  to  charge,  so 
that  the  judgment  of  Lord  Wynford  was  not 
overruled  by  any  subsequent  decision.  If 
so,  evidence  of  an  usage  in  Lichfield  could 
not  give  the  plaintiff  a  right  which  he  did 
not  possess  by  law ;  and  evidence  as  to 
practices  at  Birmingham,  and  other  places 
at  a  considerable  distance,  was  still  more 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ta^ourd  contended  that  there 
was  no  law  or  act  of  parliament  to  restrain  the 
plaintiff  from  charging  for  his  attendances ; 
and  if  usage  to  make  such  charges  prevailed 
in  Lichfield,  it  must  be  presumed  that  a 
contract  existed  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Iron- 
monger to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  his  attend- 
ances. The  evidence,  therefore,  was  to 
show,  in  the  absence  of  any  law,  a  usage 
from  which  a  contract  might  be  implied. 
The  case  of  Toime  r.  Lady  Greriey  was  a 
Nisi  Prius  decision  of  Lord  Wynford,  which 
had  not  been  confirmed:  on  the  contrary, 
the  subsequent  case  of  Handey  v.  Henmm  wa^ 
directly  the  other  way,  and  in  that  case  it 
appeared,  from  a  report  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  contained  in  a  volume  of  The  Lancet, 
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edited  by  Mr.  Wakley,  that  the  attendances 
for  which  the  plaintiff  recovered  were  not 
in  respect  of  surgical  operations,  but  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, and  Lord  Tenterden  considered  it  to 
be  a  question  for  the  Jury,  what  was  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  medical  man  in  each  particular 
case. 

Mr.  PhiUipSf  in  reply,  read  some  passages 
from  the  report  in  The  Lancet,  to  show 
what  dependence  he  thought  could  be  placed 
upon  Mr.  Wakley  as  a  legal  authority. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Ta^owrd  said,  <^  You  ought 
not  to  attack  Mr.  Wakley,  for  you  know 
you  voted  for  him  for  Finsbury."  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  PhiUipi. — *''  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Wakley,  because  I  was  quite  sure 
that  he  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  same  bench  with  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
and  that  they  would  work  together  side  by 
side.  I  think  him  a  very  clever  man,  but  I 
have  no  respect  for  his  opinion  upon  a  point 
of  law." 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale  said  he  thought 
the  evidence  must  be  rejected.  His  opinion 
was,  that  by  the  general  law  of  the  land,  a 
mwgeoH  and  apothecary  coyld  not  charge  for 
his  attendances,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
competent  to  him  to  set  up  any  custom  pre- 
vailing in  a  particular  part  of  the  kingdom 
in  contravention  of  that  law.  Fifty  years 
ago  probably  no  question  of  this  kind  would 
have  occurred ;  but  of  late  a  practice  had 
certainly  arisen  among  this  class  of  medical 
practitioners  to  make  a  charge  for  their  ser- 
vices in  addition  to  the  charge  for  medicines. 
Still  he  was  of  opinion,  that  that  usage,  to 
whatever  extent  it  might  prevail,  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  claim  for  which  there 
was  no  authority  in  law.  A  surgeon  might 
charge  for  the  attendance  necessary  to  perform 
surgical  operations ;  but  it  teas  considered  that 
an  apothecary  was  sufficiently  paid  for  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  science,  by  the  extra  sum  which 
he  was  allowed  to  charge  for  his  medicines  be- 
yond the  mere  value  of  the  drugs,  or  the  sum 
charged  by  a  druggist  for  compounding  a  physi- 
cian's prescription.  For  instance,  a  druggist 
charged  only  8d.  for  a  draught ;  an  apothe- 
cary charged  Is.  6d. ;  and  as  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  statute  or  decision  autho- 
rising an  apothecary  to  charge  for  both  me- 
dicines and  attendances,  he  would  reject  the 
evidence  of  any  particular  usage  to  that 
effect. 

Mr,  Sergeant  Tayourd  objected  to  his  lord- 
ship's decision,  and  after  some  discussion  it 
was  arranged  that  the  evidence  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  attendance  from  Birming- 
ham, Walsall,  and  other  places,  as  to  the 
practice  prevailing  with  respect  to  charging 
for  attendances,  should  be  considered  as 
tendered,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  at 
liberty  to  present  a  bill  of  exceptions,  if  it 
should  become  material,  upon  the  rejection 
of  that  evidence. 


With  a  view  to  show  the  reatonableiMit 
of  the  charges, 

Mr.  Edgar  Ashe  SpUabmry  was  examined.— 
I  am  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  at  Walsall, 
9^  miles  from  Lichfield.  I  have  looked 
over  the  plaintiff's  charges,  and,  having 
heard  the  evidence,  I  think  they  are  most 
reasonable,  and  for  a  medical  man  who  has 
been  in  practice  40  years,  and  is  obliged  Is 
understand  all  the  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, they  are  not  adequate.  I  charge  5s. 
a  visit,  even  to  my  next  door  neighbour. 

Mr.  Phillips  admitted  the  reasonableness 
of  the  charges,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
taken  that  all  other  evidence  would  be  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr.  Spilsbary,  and 
might  be  considered  as  having  been  given. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  plaintifTs  case. 

Mr.  C.  PhiUips  then  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  defendant.    The  Jury  had  abumlant 
proof  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Spilsbury  of 
the  propriety  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  hii 
Lordship, — that  medical    men  shonld  not 
set  up  a  right  to  charge  what  they  pleased 
by  calling  some   brother  practitioners  to 
prove  thetr  practice,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible they  could  charge  too  much.    Bfr. 
Spilsbury  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiiTi 
bill  was  a  gpreat  deal  too  cheap — ^in  fact, 
actually  no  remuneration  at  all.    Was  any- 
thing so  monstrous  ever  heard  before  f    As 
to  the  charges  for  attendances,  that  question 
has  been  decided   by  his  Lordship  in  his 
favour ;  but  as  to  the  charges  for  mediciaei, 
it  was  for  the  Jury    to    say  whether  tlw 
plaintiff  was  not  amply  remunerated  by  the 
money  paid  into  the  Court.    Of  what  sort 
of  items  was  this  bill  composed? — ^^'The 
pills,  2s.  ;*'  <<  The  mixture,  8s.  6d.,"— and 
Mr.  Spilsbury,  without  knowing  of  what 
ingredients  they  contained,  whether  cheap 
or  costly,  seriously  gave  his  opinioii  that 
the  charge  for  attendance  was  unreasonably 
low,  or  even  no  remuneration   at  all!    It 
was  as  clear  as  daylight,  from  the  eridenoe 
of  this  witness,  that  the  practice  of  ages, 
which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  over- 
turn, was   correct.     Lord  Tentendeo   had 
ruled  that  a  charge  might  be  made,  because 
surgical  operations  had  been   performed; 
and  wherever  that  was  the  case,  there  was 
a  right  to  charge :  wherever  a  man  scaled 
an  eye  or  set  a  limb,  he  had  a  right  to  be 
paid  for  his  skill.    But  an  apotheeary  most 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  ^a  tradenuoMj  a 
compounder  of  drugs,  sMug  kia  g^ads  as  any 
other  man, — and  large  indeed   were  their 
profits — 500  per  cent.,  be  might  say  even 
5,000  per  cent.    Of  these  mixtures  much 
was  water,  aqua  fonttma^  he  believed  they 
called  it,  a  little  coloured,  and  that  perhaps 
was  their  better  portiou    Why  was  this  bill 
reserved  till  the  deatl'of  Mrs.  Ironmonger? 
Why  that  Mr.  Morgin  might  aaake  a  charge 
to  her  executors  wl^ieh  he  woold  not  have 
done  to  her.    She  ifrottld,  no  donlity  have 
been  offended  at  bvA  a  efauige  of  ayttem. 
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For  it  had  not  before  been  Mr.  Morgan's 
ciiatom  to  charge  Mrs.  Ironmonger.    £20 
was  once  given  by  her  as  a  gratuity  to  him, 
a  compliment  to  be  paid  or  witheld  at  her 
option,  and  the  executors,  not  wishing  Mrs. 
Ironmonger's  memory  to  suffer,  had  follow- 
ed  her  example,  and   given  the   plaintiff 
£il  ISs.  8d.  beyond  his  charge  for  medicine. 
It  was  a  practice  for  apothecaries  to  leave 
a   blank  against   the  item   of  attendance, 
thereby  putting  it  to  the  generosity  or  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  patient  to  give  what  they 
pleased,  and  the  very  practice  proved  it  was 
not  a  legal  claim.     But  look  at  the  bill ; 
here  was  £92  for  medicine,  and  £110  for 
▼isits.    Oh!  it  was  monstrous,   and  what 
were  these  vitiU  for  I   Here  was  a  rabbit  on 
which  two  or  three  anxious  consultations 
took  place,  till  the  old  lady  had  taken  a 
ahiUing's  worth  of  advice  whether  she  should 
eat  a  sixpenny  rabbit.    (Laughter,)    But 
this  was  not  all ;  she  was  charp^ed  for  ad- 
Tice  whether  she  might  eat  turnips  with 
antton;  four  visits  about  the  same  joint. 
First, "  may  this  leg  of  mutton  be  eaten?" — 
Advice,   '*  yes ;"    one    shilling    for    that ! 
Second,  "  how  to  cook  the  joint?" — Advice, 
''boiled;"  one  shilling  for  that!  Next,  as  it 
was  to  be  boiled,    '*  might  mistress  have 
turnips  with   it?"— Advice,  "yes,  by    all 
means;"   there  was  another  shilling  gone. 
Then,  **  what  part  might  mistress  eat  ?*' — 
Advice,  '<  any  part  she  liked !"  and  down 
went   another  shilling    for    that.      (Loud 
Immgktrr.)    And  so  the  charge  attending  a 
Itg  of  mutton   was  double  its  fee  simple 
bHbre   it  reached  this  poor  lady's  table. 
Then,  at  night,  came  a  brace  of  ruddy  mut- 
ton chops,  and  "might  mistress  eat  those 
lor  ntnpert**  "  Oh, yes  :"  and  down  went  an 
additional  shilling  to  the  day's  bill  for  that. 
Thns,  "eat  till  you're  ready  to  burst," 
aod  then,  **  nothing  but  my  pills  can  empty 
jou."    (  Loudlaughter. )    They  had  charged 
for  500  stomachic  mixtures,  and  yet  his 
iMurned  friend  never  ventured  to  ask  the 
■atnre  of  the  old  lady's  complaint,  because 
he  knew  there  was  none  but  old  age.    The 
plaintiff  woutd  be  amply  repaid  for  such 
•enrices  if  he  received  nothing,    Mr.  Phil- 
lips concluded  by  calling  upon  the  Jury  not 
to  sanction  this  attempt  of  apothecaries  to 
charge  for  their  advice,   and  thus  place 
themselves,  per  aaltem,  in  the  situation  qf 
fkfrieMmSy  without  being  possessed  qfthe  neces- 
Mty  fwalijiaations.    He  also  submitted  that 
the  plaintiff  was  over-paid  by  the  money 
paid  into  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  in  summing  up, 
repeated  his  former  observations  as  to  the 
right  of  apothecaries  to  charge  for  advice  as 
well  as  medicines,  which,  he  said,  was  a 
qneation  of  great  importance  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  public  in  general,  and 
would  be  decided  by  the  Court  above,  if  it 
■iMnild  be  thought  necessary  to  bring  it  un- 
der their  ooMidenitioii.    His  opinion  was. 


very  strongly,  that  they  had  no  such  right 
by  law ;  and  as  to  the  usage  in  Lichfield,  or 
its  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  admissible  in 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  profession  of  an 
apothecary  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Certain  trades 
might  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
places  in  which  they  were  carried  on — ^for 
instance,  the  manufacture  of  muslins,  and 
so  on  ;  but  the  medical  profession  was  re- 
gulated by  the  common  law,  and  by  acts  of 
parliament  applicable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  an  adequate  remuneration,  and  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  he  had  made 
out  his  claim  to  the  full  amount.  His  at- 
tendances upon  this  old  lady  were,  indeed, 
unremitting ;  a  great  deal  of  his  time  had 
been  occupied,  and  he  had  been  put  to  great 
trouble,  and  probably  some  expense,  in 
giving  his  advice,  not  only  upon  her  state  of 
health,  but  as  to  matters  which  did  not 
always  fall  within  the  province  of  a  medical 
man  to  advise  upon ;  and  for  these  services, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  medicines,  the 
plaintiff  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable compensation.  Supposing  him  to 
be  entitled  to  charge  for  attendances  at  all, 
£18  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling a  day,  was  certainly  as  moderate  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  Jury  consulted,  and  having  inspected 
another  bill  of  the  plaintiff,  in  which  there 
was  no  charge  for  attendances,  (but  a  blank 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  party,)  they  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £80  Os.  Od.,  being 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
bill  and  the  money  paid  into  Court.  The 
plaintiff  therefore  has  recovered  the  whole 
sum  claimed,  subject  to  the  question  of  law. 


CORONER'S  INQUEST, 

ENDING  IN   A   VERDICT  OF 
MANSLAUOHTER  aoainit  an  ACCOUCHEUR. 


(Abridged  from  the  Sheffield  Irii  of  Jialy  10th.) 

An  inquest  was  held  on  July  8th,  and,  by 
adjournment  to  the  16th  and  16tb,  at  Hirst, 
before  Mr.  Badger,  Coroner,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  body  of  Isabella  Turner,  who 
had  died  in  child-bed,  while  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Spilling,  surgeon,  of  Ecclesfield. 
Mr.  Palfreyman  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Spilling. 

Mary  Mawe^  of  Pitsmoor. — On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  5th  of  July,  I  went  to  Stephen 
Turner's,  of  Hirst,  to  attend  his  wife  in 
her  confinement.  It  was  near  10  o'clock 
when  I  arrived.  About  a  quarter  to  11, 
Mr.  Spilling  came.  Five  minutes  after,  I 
was  taken  ill,  went  down  stairs,  and  went 
up  again  at  about  five  o'clock.  I  saw  Mr. 
Spilling  pulling  at  Mrs.  Turner ;  his  IHuids 
were  the  colour  of  my  gown.    I  ran  down 
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•tain,  baring  leen  mioagh.  Mr.  Spilling 
•aid  she  was  only  fainting  awaj.  I  had  no 
conversation  with  him,  except  asking  how 
Mrs.  Turner  was  going  on.  He  replied, 
**  Very  well."  I  wa^  only  about  five  minutes 
in  the  room.  The  Doctor  came  down  stairs 
and  had  a  glass  of  rum  and  water.  I  after- 
wards hei^  Mrs.  Turner  cry,  *<  Oh,  Spil- 
ling, you  are  killing  me,"  which  she  repeat- 
ed many  times.  She  begged  him  tenderly 
to  let  her  rest ;  and  said, "  Love,  do  let  me 
rest  an  hour."  I  have  attended  several 
labours,  but  never  heard  any  person  scream 
•o.  She  told  me  she  had  been  frightened 
in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  losing 
two  or  three  gallons  of  ale,  while  tapping  a 
barrel.  I  saw  one  or  two  glasses  of  rum 
and  water  taken  up  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling 
came  down  stairs  about  two  or  three  o  clock ; 
his  shirt  sleeves  were  turned  up ;  he  went 
out  into  the  yard,  and  soon  after  returned 
up  stairs  again.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  I  heard  the  cry  that  she  was  dead. 

By  a  JwrymoM, — I  considered  he  was 
fresh  when  he  came  down  stairs. 

Stephen  Turner,  of  Hirst,  cutler  and  beer- 
seller. — Mr.  Spilling  arrived  to  attend  my 
wife  about  11  o'clock.  I  took  his  horse, 
and  did  not  go  into  the  house  for  more  than 
three  hours.  When  I  went  up  stairs,  I  said, 
"How  are  you  going  on,  Mr.  Spilling^" 
He  said,  "  O,  all  is  going  right."    My  wife 

Sut  her  hand  out,  and  I  took  hold  of  it. 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Spilling  is  killing  me ;  help 
me  up."  "Oh  no,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not 
get  up— you  shall  not  get  up."  My  wife 
still  clung  to  me,  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave 
me  ;  the  child  is  dead,  and  I  shall  not  live 
long."  I  remained  about  fifteen  minutes, 
but  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  I  soon 
went  tip  again.  The  women  who  were  by 
said  she  was  dying.  He  replied,  "  Nought 
of  the  sort ;  she  has  swooned  away."  One 
of  the  women  said,  **  Feel  her  pulse."  He 
did  80,  and  said  she  was  dead.  We  went 
down  stairs.  Mr.  Spilling  said,  "  I  have 
done  my  best."  He  asked  for  a  pint  of  ale 
and  porter.  I  went  out,  as  I  did  not  want 
either  him  or  his  company.  When  I  went 
up  stairs,  I  offered  to  fetch  another  doctor 
in  forty  minutes.  He  said,  "  O,  no,  we  are 
all  right."  When  he  came,  I  should  think 
he  was  fresh.  He  left  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  My  wife  has  had  seven 
children.  Mr.  Spilling  has  attended  her  six 
times.  My  wife  has  always  spoken  well  of 
Mr.  Spilling  in  previous  confinements. 

Sarah  Turnery  sister  of  Mrs.  Turner. — I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  operation, 
and  went  down  stairs.  I  heard  Mrs.  Turner 
cry  scores  of  times,  "  Oh  let  me  alone."  I 
heard  Mr.  Spillinp:  say  he  must  persevere. 
She  was  very  much  mangled.  Mr,  Turner 
blamed  Mr.  Spilling  very  much  for  not 
sending  for  some  assistance.  I  thought 
Mr.  Spilling  persevered  too  much,  and  that 
he  wta  intoxicated^  or  he  ^ould  not  have 


used  •uch  words  as  he  did.  He  was  t 
person  she  thought  well  of;  and  if  aay 
other  person  had  offered  his  services  for 
nothing  she  would  not  have  accepted  them. 
He  diank  about  a  gill  of  nun  altofether 
from  the  time  he  came  till  he  went  aw^. 
One  of  the  nurses  wet  her  lips  with  the  ran 
and  water  in  the  first  glass.  He  attended 
me  with  my  last  three  children,  and  wu 
careful  and  attentive. 

Amelia  Green, — I  examined  Mrs.  Turner*! 
person  on  the  8th.  The  child  was  alive. 
She  was  cut  shockingly. 

By  Mr.  Pa^reyman, — I  felt  the  child  move 
three  or  four  times. 

Ann  Oliver. — ^I  put  my  hand  on  Mrs. 
Turner  at  two  o'clock  on  the  6th,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  am  certain  I  felt  the  child 
move.  The  mother  was  dead.  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  children. 

A  Juror  here  objected  to  the  aedlctl 
gentlemen  present  handing  notes  to  Mr. 
Palfre3rman,  or  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Pe^reyman  observed,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  medical  man  of  90  years'  stead- 
ing was  at  stake,  and  he  thought  no  perMia 
would  prevent  him  from  getting  what  aid 
he  could  in  his  defence,  from  medical  men. 
Being  ignorant  of  medical  science,  sncli 
aid  would  not  be  refused;  Mr.  SpiUing 
would  have  been  there  to  give  it,  but  havlBg 
had  part  of  his  property  destroyed,  he  wti 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  protect  hiss- 
self  against  incendiaries. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  incendiaries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry.  He 
at  the  same  time  objected  to  all  ofllcioas 
interference  in  the  proceedings. 

Examination  returned. — I  took  all  the 
things  home  to  wash,  and  it  would  make 
your  flesh  creep  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Tamer 
always  had  a  lame  leg  when  in  the  family 
way.  It  was  not  a  running  sore,  only  in- 
flamed between  the  calf  and  the  ankle. 

Mrs.  Howe  re-examined.  She  had  been 
ten  years  a  midwife,  and  had  herself  had 
ten  children.  Mr.  Spilling  when  he  arrived 
was  fresh  in  liquor.  He  told  the  deceased 
that  she  would  have  it  over  in  half  an  hour. 
She  had  no  labour  pains.  He  said  the  child 
must  be  righted.  Whilst  he  was  away 
witness  examined  her,  and  told  her  she  was 
not  going  to  have  it  over  for  hours.  When 
Mr.  Spilling  returned,  he  told  her  the  child 
must  be  righted  before  it  could  be  brought 
into  the  world.  He  then  used  an  instru- 
ment like  a  spoon.  He  said  the  child  was 
dead,  and  tried  his  instrument  many  times, 
but  in  consequence  of  her  crying  out  so,  he 
desisted.  He  then  went  to  the  window, 
and  witness  lifted  her  up.  When  he  turned 
round  he  enquired  for  the  instroment.  The 
deceased  said  it  was  where  he  had  left  it. 
Mr.  Spilling  then  began  to  use  the  instru- 
ment again,  although  it  had  remained  all 
this  time  in  her  body.  After  using  it  for 
about  ten  minutes;  dwriBg  which  deoMsed 
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cried  out  r«ry  much,  I  gave  her  a  little  ram 
and  water,  when  she  died  directly.  The 
deceased  was  about  40  years  of  age. 
Sarah  Turner  was  there  when  she  arrived, 
and  if  she  had  said  deceased  was  nearly 
lost  in  her  water,  she  had  said  true.  She 
was  wet  all  over  before  Mr.  Spilling  came. 
Mr.  Spilling  had  his  coat  off.  He  sweated 
a  good  deal.  He  remained  at  the  window 
about  five  minutes.  She  was  laid  on  her 
left  side  when  Mr.  Spilling  went  to  the 
window.  I  raised  her,  and,  along  with 
another  woman,  set  her  on  her  feet  to  stand. 
When  he  came  back,  deceased  was  leaning 
against  us.  She  could  not  stand.  Mr. 
Spilling  grumbled  hard  at  our  having  re- 
moved her.  He  then  got  hold  of  her,  and 
laid  her  on  her  right  side  on  the  bed.  She 
said  she  had  so  mucl^  pain  in  her  leg  and 
thigh  she  could  not  bear  it.  In  moving  her 
she  did  not  observe  the  instrument.  In 
lifting  her,  they  lifted  her  clean  off  the  bed. 
There  was  a  good  drink  of  rum  and  water 
in  the  glass  when  she  gave  a  little  to  Mrs. 
Turner  just  before  her  death.  He  was 
^kast  at  her  when  she  was  dying,  but  not 
after  her  death. 

Smrmk  BrammaU  heard  deceased  say 
her  left  leg  was  dead  and  it  was  going  up- 
ward, and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  whether 
she  lived  or  died,  as  she  felt  that  her  and 
the  child  would  not  be  parted.  He  was 
dragging  at  her  when  she  died.  If  he  had 
been  sober  he  would  not  have  done  what 
he  did. 

Mr.  p0lfreffman  begged  that  the  medical 
witnesses  might  be  examined  separate  and 
apart :  it  was  a  practice  which  had  been 
observed  on  some  former  occasions. 

The  Cmviur  said  that  this  was  an  open 
coorty  however,  as  he  was  for  no  favour  to 
any  one,  he  would  request  Mr.  Shearman 
and  Bfr.  Chesman  to  withdraw  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr,  Wm.  Jackaon^  surgeon,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing evidence :— -On  Friday,  the  8th  of 
July,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shearman  and 
Mr.  Chesman,  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Spilling,  I 
examined  the  body  of  Isabella  Turner.  The 
external  surface  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  incipient  putrefaction,  especially 
aboqt  the  lower  limbs.  The  belly  was  im- 
mensely swollen,  and  evidently  contained 
a  child.  The  external  parts  of  generation 
were  in  a  swollen  and  discoloured  state. 
Ilie  peritoneum  was  extensively  lacerated, 
and  the  division  was  continued  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vagina  for  three  inches. 
By  these  lacerations  the  rectum  was  laid 
bare,  and  protraded  into  the  vagina.  The 
bowel  itself  was  not  wounded.  The  mouth 
of  the  womb  was  not  dilated  to  more  than 
two-tfairds  of  its  full  expansion.  The  mem- 
branes had  not  been  raptured.  On  pressing 
the  finger  against  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  was  the  presenting  part,  the  waters 
coBtaiiied  within  th«  nembnuiefl  could  be 


distinctly  felt  to  fluctuate.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  head  of  the  child  had 
partly  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but 
its  exact  position  could  not  now  be  clearly 
ascertained,  without  materially  disturbing 
the  present  condition  of  the  parts.  The 
abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  womb  ex- 
posed. The  cavity  of  the  belly  contained 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  extravasated  blood. 
The  womb  was  raised  up  and  drawn  for- 
ward, when  the  peritoneum  was  discovered 
to  be  lacerated  at  the  point  where  it  is 
reflected  from  the  rectum  upon  the  womb. 
I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and, 
carrying  it  upwards,  it  readily  passed 
through  the  lacerated  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneum into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
We  found  extensive  injury  on  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  situation  of  the  left 
iliac  blood-vessels,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  The  bowel  was  partly  tora 
from  its  connexions.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis  the  peritoneum  was  again  lacerated 
where  it  covers  the  great  iliac  blood-vessels. 
The  external  iliac  artery  and  the  obturator 
nerve  were,  for  three  or  four  inches,  se- 
parated from  their  connexions,  and  the 
laceration  extending  between  the  external 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  internal  iliac  ves- 
sels, took  a  direction  along  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ilium,  separating  that  bone  from 
the  muscles  which  occupy  its  concavity, 
probably  for  three  or  four  square  inches. 
The  large  blood-vessels  had  not  been 
wounded;  but  such  an  injury  necessarily 
ruptured  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels. 
From  this  description,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  direction  of  the  instrument  was 
first  posterior  to  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the 
womb,  not  within  its  cavity,  nor  even  quite 
in  contact  with  it.  The  instrament  was 
ultimately  lodged  towards  the  left  side, 
between  the  muscles  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  The  womb  was  opened,  and 
a  female  child  found  therein,  apparently  at 
or  about  the  full  growth.  The  position  of 
the  foetus  was  such  as  is  usual  at  the  early 
stage  of  natural  labour,  the  face  being 
placed  towards  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  towards  the  other. 
The  head  had  only  partly  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  itself  presented 
the  usual  configuration  and  dimensions  of  a 
well-formed  pelvis.  The  womb,  and  the 
parts  of  generation  generally,  presented  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  lacerations 
excepted.  The  contents  of  the  brain  and 
chest  were  free  from  disease.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  case  did  not  justify  instru- 
mental aid,  and  that  the  deceased  died  in 
consequence  of  rash  means  being  used  to 
effect  delivery,  by  some  person  who  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  our  pro- 
fession, or  incapable  of  applying  those 
principles  to  practice. 

Bff  the  Coroner, — ^The  state  of  labour  at 
the  period  of  death  waa  such  at  rendered 
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it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  position 
of  the  head  was  natural  or  otherwise ;  and 
this  difficulty  would  be  increased  by  the 
membranes  not  having  been  ruptured.  It 
frequently  happens  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  water  between  the  membranes. 
The  rupture  of  the  outer  membrane  only 
might  account  for  the  deceased  having  said, 
as  she  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  her 
waters  were  discharged.  It  did  not  appear 
to  us  that  cither  layer  of  the  membranes 
had  been  ruptured.  A  discharge  of  urine 
is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes.  It  is  frequent  for  attend- 
ants to  state  that  the  waters  have  been 
evacuated ;  but  on  examination  we  find 
that  the  membranes  are  still  not  ruptured. 
The  use  of  instruments  is  improper  before 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  the  com- 
plete dilation  of  the  moutli  of  the  womb. 
From  the  position  in  which  wc  found  the 
child,  I  should  think  it  was  living  when 
the  mother  died. 

By  the  Jury. — Do  you  think  the  child 
could  be  living  ten  hours  after  its  mother's 
death? — Certainly  not. 

Htj  Mr,  Pa^'reyman.  —  Mr.  Spilling  has 
been  in  practice  about  25  years.  He  was 
in  practice  before  I  was.  He  has  hud  con- 
siderable midwifery  practice.  This  is  said 
from  general  report.  I  never  met  him  in 
midwifery  practice.  He  >\ as  present  at  this 
examination.  Some  ofleusive  remarks  were 
made  by  females  in  the  room,  when  the 
examination  was  going  on,  which  Mr.  Shear- 
man and  myself  strongly  reprobated.  The 
examination  of  the  uterus  and  its  connex- 
ions had  taken  place  before  he  left.  Tiie 
women  did  not  continue  long  to  make  the 
remarks,  and  he  left  the  room  soon  after 
they  had  done  so.  1  did  not  perceive  any 
old  marks  of  disease  about  the  thighs. 

Would  such  a  fright  as  has  been  described 
impede  the  progress  of  labour  i — Perhaps  it 
would,  in  a  migority  of  cases. 

Suppose  an  instrument  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  woman  complains  of  pain, 
and  the  medical  man  ceases  to  use  it  for  a 
time,  do  you  consider  it  reprehensible  to 
leave  it  there  a  short  time  i — I  think  it  is 
wrong,  further  than  in  ceasing  to  act  be- 
tween the  pains ;  it  would  be  wrong  to 
withdraw  it  on  the  cessation  of  every  pain. 
The  instrument,  instead  of  being  within  the 
uterus  was  tpilhtmt  it ;  at  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  outer  labia,  the  point  occurred 
where  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  had 
taken  place. 

If  the  instrument  had  been  left  in,  and  the 
party  removed  from  the  bed  by  one  person 
only  on  to  the  floor,  might  not  such  lacera- 
tion have  been  caused  from  the  pressure  of 
one  end  of  the  instrument  on  the  bed.' — 
There  would  have  been  an  instant  expres- 
sion of  pain,  which  would  have  induced  the 
attendants  to  desist,  and  have  prevented 
further  iiyury.    The  lacerations  which  I 


perceived  would  not  luiTe  beea  |>iodiiced 
by  such  a  cause;  it  would  kave  required 
great  and  continued  force.  I  think  if  the 
attendants  Kiad,  under  such  circumstances, 
inhumanly  persisted  against  all  reaaoo,  and 
the  exclamations  of  the  sufferiiig  wonaa,  to 
drag  her  from  the  bed,  then  a  lacoatioa 
might  have  occurred. 

Suppose  the  woman  had  been  fainting^ 
Some  iigury  might  have  occurred  under  iock 
circumstances. 

Is  it  not  disputed  among  medical  men  at 
to  the  time  when  instrumental  aid  should  be 
called  in? — ^When  the  stage  has  arrived  for 
the  employment  of  instruments,  practitioBen 
differ,  some  waiting  a  much  longer  tiae 
than  others. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  say  that  she  swau 
in  her  waters;  would  any  discharge  of  oriH 
account  for  what  they  describe  f — ^Yes;  ^ 
discharge  of  urine  alone,  or  that  added  Is 
the  collection  between  the  membranes,  wonU 
account  for  the  fluid  evacuated.  Statcmeatt 
as  to  the  amount  discharged  are  often  ex- 
aggerated. Perspiration  might  wet  tke 
linen. 

You  state  that  the  means  used  showod 
the  party  to  be  ignorant ;  have  not  penoBi, 
both  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  ^ 
profession,  and  highly  capable  of  applyug 
them,  made  mistakes  of  a  serious  nature?— 
Not  equal  to  this;  those  mistakes  were 
errors  of  judgment,  unless  purely  accidenftil. 
1  have  known  Mr.  Spilling  about  ten  yean, 
and  should  say  ho  is  a  person  of  nerroui 
temperament ;  have  seen  him  excited  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  at  times ;  his  ex- 
citement is  such  as  that  it  might  be  mil- 
taken  for  a  slight  intoxication. 

Supposing  convulsions  had  been  produced, 
might  not  a  speedy  delivery  have  been  de- 
sirable, and  justified  the  use  of  instrumentif 
Yes,  if  the  labour  was  at  a  stage  fit  for 
their  employment.  As  far  as  any  medictl 
evidence  can  go,  I  will  swear  positively, 
that  the  injuries  spoken  of  were  the  caaie 
of  death. 

Could  the  child  live  five  hours  after  the 
mother's  death? — I  am  sure  it  could  not 

Edward  James  Shearman^  of  Rotherhais, 
surgeon. — I  have  been  in  practice  for  18 
years,  and  have  had  much  midwifery  prac- 
tice. On  the  8th  of  July,  along  with  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Chesman,  of  Sheffield, 
surgeons,  I  took  a  postmortem  examination 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Spilling  was  there,  and 
as  we  had  always  been  friendly,  1  wished 
him  to  send  for  some  surgeon  on  his  behalf; 
but  he  told  me  he  had  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jackson  and  myself,  and  declined  it 
Finding  the  external  parts  of  generation 
very  much  lacerated,  I  again  told  Mr.  Spil- 
ling what  I  had  seen,  and  repeated  my 
request;  he  again  declined.  I  then  found 
the  body  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  some 
cloth  was  in  the  vagina,  and  on  removing  it. 
and   pressing  the   belly,  a  considerable 
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%9uMtf  of  blood  its«ed  from  the  vagina ; 
some  coagulated.  I  then  assisted  in  remoT- 
faig  the  body  to  a  more  convenient  situation 
for  examination.  I  have  heard  the  ezami- 
aatioa  of  Mr.  M^m.  Jackson  read ;  he  has 
■fated  accurately  the  dissection.  I  am  very 
ivlactantly  compelled  to  state,  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  some 
blunt  instrument  unnecessarily  and  unskil- 
fully Introduced  into  the  vagina,  through  the 
peritoneum,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Uiam,  from  which  it  tore  away  the  muscles 
aepurating  the  external  iliac  artery,  and 
bkcerating  a  great  number  of  ner%'es  and 
■Ball  blood  vessels,  (which  vessels,  during 
wegnancy,  would  be  unusually  large ;)  the 
loM  of  blood,  the  shock  to  the  system,  and 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  peritoneum, 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This 
i^fary  was  done  by  a  person  eith«>r  grossly 
wioraDt  of  parturition,  or  one  who  had 
wrgut  himself;  for  the  labour  was  a  natural 
anoi  and  would,  in  all  probabilitv,  have 
cttded  well,  if  this  interference  had  not 
taken  place.  There  was  a  slight  wound  in 
the  right  leg,  covered  with  a  little  bit  of 
plaster ;  and  the  legs  were  certainly  swell- 
ed.    It  was  a  very  slight  wound. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  child 
was  alive  when  the  mother  died.  I  should 
think  the  child  mif^ht  live  half  an  hour,  at 
ike  mUndtf  after  the  mother  died ;  but  that 
if  a  point  yet  undetermined  in  physiology. 

BfMr,  Pa^reyman, — ^The  instrument  pro- 
duced, used  by  Mr.  Spilling,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Cluley,  a  man  of  some  eminence  in  his 
bnsiness.    It  allows  of  being  bent  up  and 

Ct  into  the  pocket ;  and  perhaps  would  not 
ve  been  used  if  not  made  convenient  for 
the  pocket.  The  joint  might  slip  in  using, 
and  catch  the  soft  parts,  and  hurt  the  woman 
■uch.  I  have  always  heard  that  Mr.  Spilling 
waa  a  respectable  practitioner,  and  that  he 
had  a  good  business.  For  country  practi- 
tioners instruments  are  generally  made  por- 
table. 

Does  not  your  recollection  furnish  you 
with  cases,  wher  ■,  from  mibhap,  persons  of 
eminence  have  performed  operations  which 
have  produced  serious  results  ? — I  never  re- 
collect hearing  of  a  case  of  labour,  not  re- 
quiring  instrumental  aid,  ending  so  unfortu- 
nately from  the  improper  use  of  instruments ; 
ae  the  parts  not  at  all  concerned  in  labour 
were  really  dreadfully  lacerated. 

Mr.Pt^freffman  now  addressed  the  jury  at 
neat  length,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spilling.  He 
leffc  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
whatever  their  verdict  might  be.  He  then 
eaUed  a  great  number  of  witnesses  from 
Ecelesfield  and  the  neighbourhood,  all 
■others  of  fTX)m  seven  to  fourteen  children 
■aeh,  all  attended  by  Mr.  Spilling,  of  whom 
they  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  for  his  at- 
tention, kindness,  and  patience ;  and  none 
of  them  oversaw  him  **  the  worse  for  liquor." 
About  half-past  nine  an  adjournment  again 
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took  place  till  Monday  evening,  the  fonrth 
day  of  the  inquest.  The  Sessions  Room,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  was  crowded  with  medical 
and  other  gentlemen,  when. 

The  Coroner  signified  that  he  had  received 
two  communications,  not  evidence,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rider,  the  Vicar  of  Ecelesfield,  and 
and  his  lady,  testifying  their  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Spilling's  medical  attention  to  their 
family  for  twelve  years ;  and  from  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Barnes  Hall,  containing  a 
high  encomium  on  his  character  during  a 
much  longer  period.  This  painful  investi- 
gation being  ended,  it  became  his  duty  to 
recapitulate  the  evidence.  He  then  cited 
various  medical  and  legal  opinions,  gifen 
on  similar  cases ;  and  concluded  by  stating 
that,  if  they  should  consider  that  the  death 
of  the  deceased  had  been  the  result  of  mis- 
chance occurring  during  the  operation,  their 
venlict  would  be  "  misadventure." 

The  J  ury  retired  to  consult,  and  after  being 
absent  five  minutes^  they  returned,  and  pro- 
nounced a  verdio.  against  Mr.  Spilling  of 
'<  Manslaughter.' 
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ATTEMPT  TO  PROPAGATE  THE 

SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARY 
FRAUDS. 


A  meeting,  consisting  chiefly  of  medical 
men,  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at 
the  National  School-room  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  of 
Southam  give  what  he  called  *<  An  Explana- 
tion of  the  Advantages  of  Self-supp«rting 
Dispensaries."  Mr.  Callaway,  of  Gay's 
HospUal,  took  the  chair  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  Chairman,  in  a  short  notice  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  stated  that  it  was  merely 
a  prelimina*y  step  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subjects  after  the  statement!  of 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  made,  and  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  the  professional  gentlemen 
present,  regarding  *<  self-supporting*'  dis- 
pensaries. He  (the  Chairman)  had  as  yet 
no  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  had  not  heard 
a  description  of  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  and  he  had 
merely  taken  the  chair  at  the  request  of  some 
friends. 

Mr.  Smith  then,  in  a  long  and  tedious  ora- 
tion, proceeded  to  detail  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  **  advantages"  of  his  scheme.  The 
plot  differed  little  from  the  other  penny  olnb 
plans,  but  was  more  complicated, and  divid- 
ed the  "  applicants  for  medical  relief"  into 
three  classes.  Theirs/,  or  free  c/a5Ji,was  to 
consist  of  labourers  who  were  willing  to  sub- 
scribe something  for  themselves,  and  allowed 
so  to  do  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergy- 
man, or  of  two  **  respectable  householders ;" 
or,  if  a  servant,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  master  or  mistress.  These  membera 
were  to  have  a  blue  ticket.    The  wceNd  rlaN, 
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or  ckatUf  ftHeiUSy  were  to  consist  of  those 
who  were  not  able  to  subscribe  for  them- 
selves, but  were  recommended  by  the  hono- 
rary subscribers  to  the  dispensary.     Tiiis 
class  to  be  furnished  with  a  white  ticket. 
The  third  doM,  or  parith  pauperM,  was  to 
comprise  persons  who  were  unable  to  sub- 
scribe themselves,  but  were  admitted  by  a 
contract  with  the  overseers,  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  furnished  with  a  yellow  ticket, 
entitling  them  to  admission.   The  deviser  of 
the  scheme  then  subdivided  these  classes 
into  numerous  orcffn,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  describe.    He  said,  however,  that 
he  considered  that  those  persons  who  were 
to  pay  were  '<  the  industrious,  honest,  inde- 
pendent poor;"  the  second  were  people  of 
<<  good  character,"  but  not  having  **  means ;" 
and  the  last  were  the  parish  paupers,  con- 
sisting of  widows,  aged  persons,  &c.,  who 
were  called  *^  legitimate" paupers.  The  other 
two  portions  of  the  pauper  class  were  called 
the  *Mmprudent*'  and  the  '*  vicious,"  and 
consisted  of  people  who  had  not  been  for- 
tunate in  marriage,  those  without  charac- 
ter being  vagrants,  poachers,  and  criminals. 
The  distinction  between  the  three  classes  was 
to  be  made,  as  has  been  said,  by  means  of 
differently  coloured  tickets,  which  the  appli- 
cants were  to  present  at  the  dbpensary.  The 
blue-ticket  people  (the  payers^  were  to  be 
attended  to  first,  and  the  charity  class,  the 
*<  aged,  the  widowed,  and  the  infirm,"  after- 
wards.   When  stating  the  arrangement  re- 
specting those  who  were  to  be  kept  waiting, 
the  orator  looked  precisely  like  Mr.  Ma- 
thews in  his  '*  At  Home,"  when  he  personi- 
fied a  showman  at  a  country  fair,  who,  after 
describing  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  seen 
inside,  called  out,  **  Stand  out  of  the  way, 
you  dirty  little  boys  what  have  got  no  money 
in  your  pockets,  and  let  those  pretty  little 
dears  what  have  got  the  browns,  come  up  !" 
The  funds  of  the  dispensary  were  to  be  derived 
from  three  sources  :  first,  from  the  subscrip- 
tiuu  of  the  free  class ;  secondly,  from  the 
iubKcriptions  of  wealthy  individuals  ;  and, 
thirdl\,  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  parishes. 
Thi*  advHutap^es  which  the  orator  said  that 
thih  arraiigcment  would  confer  on  the  pro- 
fetision  and  the  public,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  more  than  hinted  at.   First  and  foremost, 
bov%ever,  was  religious  descriptions  ;  se- 
condly, independence ;  thirdly,  the  preven- 
tion of  quackery, — for  the  poor,  he  said,  flew 
to  quack  medicines  from  fear  of  the  <*  doc- 
tor's bill," — and  so  on.    He  attributed  the 
great  mass  of  misery  existing  in  the  country 
chiefly  to  '<  long  doctors'  bills,"  and  i-elated 
several  '*  cases  in  point,"  as  '^  affecting  ex- 
amples" of  the  avarice  of  the  profession. 
FourlJily,  the  '<  self-supporting"  fraud  was 
to   create  universal  peace  and   good-will 
among  mankind ;  in  fact,  to  produce  a  moral 
millenium.     He  concluded  by  an  appeal, 
which,  he  said,  he  considered  ^  would  afiRect 
even  medical  men."    He  sat  down  amiil 


mingled  sounds,  in  which  Umm  fsrved  the 
predominant  noise. 

Mr.  Cbisp,  surgeon,  retiduig  in  "Walworth 
Road,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  nuumer,  ex- 
posed the  iigurious  effects  of  the  systeQ,  em- 
bodying in  his  remarks  the  argnmeats  whidi 
he  aidvanced  in  his  letter,  published  in  this 
journal  on  the  2Sd  of  July. 

Several  other  medical  men  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Hoopii 
and  Mr.  Evans,  the  parochial  anrfeoaa  tf 
St.  George's  in  the  Borough,  and  llr.  Hoir- 
ELL  and  Mr.  Eales,  against  the  syateB; 
and  a  Mr.  Gazelee  in  its  favour.  Br. 
HonoKiN  also  presented  himself  to  tktt  mst^ 
ing,  and  said  that  he  considered  that  tks 
plan  was  worthy  of  being  fnither  inveiti- 
gated. 

In  the  course  of  the  evenipg,  some  disels* 
sures  were  made  by  an  individual  whoslsled 
himself  to  be  *<  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
western Self-supporting  Dispcnaoryy'^ 
institution  which,  he  said,  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  having  17M 
hers,  who  were  attended  by  three 
men — (Mr.  Howell  asked  what  was  tht 
character  of  those  medical  men  ?)— whs 
shared  the  <*  profits"  between  them,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  practitioBers  tf 
the  neighbourhood.  There  used  to  be  fan 
surgeons  in  the  fraud,  but  one  had  found  it 
better  to  join  the  auxiliary  regiment  in  %ymfM, 
whether  as  a  surgeon  or  a  private  soldAVthi 
secretary  did  not  say.  To  this  dispeniaiy 
only  such  persons  were  admitted  as  ceaU 
not  pay  ^*  doctor's  bills."  A  single  man  oa 
entering  was  required  not  to  be  in  the  receipt 
of  more  than  £50  per  annum,  and  a  manisd 
man  with  four  children  must  not  have  aa  fa- 
come  of  more  than  £100.  To  ascertain  Iht 
income  of  applicants,  spies  were  employfdl» 
under  the  name  of  '*  agents,"  to  inquire  by 
indirect  means  into  the  state  of  the  financsi 
of  the  **  independent*'  subscribers ;  and  the 
caution  used  was  so  great,  that  as  numy  u 
three  in  1700  had  been  refused  admittance, 
on  the  ground  of  being  *'  too  well  off  to  re- 
ceive charily." 

The  chief  orator,  Mr.  Smith,  was  consider 
ably  perplexed,  in  the  course  of  the  evcniit, 
by  questions  put  to  him  by  different  gentle- 
men ;  but  he  got  over  them  all  by  means  of 
sentences  ending  with  such  tinkling  words 
as  <*  Christian  charity,"  *'  bear  ye  one  ans- 
ther's  burdens,"  *^  succour  the  needy,**  &c. 
One  gentleman  asked  why  the  burdens  whick 
had  to  be  borne  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  medical  men  ? 

After  much  desultory  conversation,  ii 
which  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  msjority 
viewed  Mr.  Smith's  proposals  in  their  tree 
light,  the  meeting  separated  with  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  a4Joumed  to  the  7th  of  8cp> 
tember. 
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Lmdamy  Saturdmf,  Amg;utill,  1830. 

>WEVER  agreeable  or  promising  may  be 
ml  fruits  of  a  vicious  system  of  govern- 
y  in  any  institution,  sooner  or  later  the 
i  of  discord  will  be  one  of  its  products, 
tiave  always  contended  that  the  con- 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  so 
I  it  related  to  the  election  of  Professors, 
radically  defective,  and  was  calculated 
(feat  the  object  which  the  benevolent 
liilosophic  promoters  of  that  institution 
n  view.    The  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ty ought  to  have  offered  a  guarantee  to 
;«Aius  of  the  British  nation,  that  the 
■  of  the  Institution  should  always  be 
>ied  by  men  of  the  highest  attainments 
«ir  respective  departments  of  science 
literature.    It   was    not    rational   in 
ling  an  University  in  this  metropolis, 
opt,  in  the  appointment  of  professors, 
fry  icoTBt  principle  that  teas  called  into 
I  tM  the  ancient  ckarten  qf  this  country, 
all  the  monopolies  which  had  so  ibng 
ured  and  disgraced  our  corporate  in- 
ions.  The  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
ar  different  views  were  entertained  by 
ilightened  men  who  contributed  their 
J*  and    their   money  to  promote  the 
as  of  the  new  establishment.    Doubt- 
tke  prospect  of  obtaining,  in  the  first 
ice,  professors  who  had  already  esta- 
fd  a  reputation  for  teaching,  was  not 
Hit  its  temptations.     The  allurement 
not  be  overcome  by  some  individuals, 
re  readily  admit  that  their  judgment, 
bnitting  to  the  chances  of  advantage 
i  were  offered  by  appointments  thus 
,  was  wholly  untainted  by  consider- 
I    of  a   selfish   or  a  sordid   nature. 
I,  however,  the  machinery  of  the  Uni- 
7  had  been  set  in  motion  by  workmen 
Jiblished  skill  and  reputation, — when 
irst  object  was  secured  by  those  foun- 
of    the  University  who,  from   their 
erience  as  to  the  results  of  th«  con- 


couRs,  or  MENTAL  TRIAL,  couId  be  reMOA- 
ably  excused  for  selecting  men  who  were 
practised  in  the  art  of  teaching,  instead 
of    conferring   the   chairs   on    successfill 
competitors,  in  the  experimait  of  establish- 
ing a  new  institution, — when,  we  say,  the 
institution  was  once  in  motion,  and  at  work, 
those  circumstances  ceased  to  exist,  or  to 
be  obtruded  on   the   feelings,  which  Jua- 
tified  the  original  mode  of  procedure.    The 
University  being  once  called  into  action,  tMt 
friends  of  the  private,  the  ricketty,  the 
manoeuvring  mode  of  appointing  the  pro- 
fessors, were  left  with  nothing  but  sham 
pretences  for  not  appealing  to  the  mental 
TRIAL,  as  the  more  effectual  mode  of  testing 
the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  for  se- 
curing, for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  the 
most  accomplished    and    capable  men  as 
professors. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  ^  How,  by  this 
<<  means,  could  the  appointment  of  men  of 
**  pure  moral  character  be  secured  f'  This  i» 
one  of  the  shifts  which  is  adopted — one  of 
the  appeals  which  is  made  to  prejudice — by 
the  lovers  of  secrecy  and  monopoly.  Is  the 
present  mode  efficient?  Does  it  offer  a  suit- 
able guarantee  for  the  selection  of  Professors 
whose  private  character  is,  in  all  respects, 
unexceptionable?  Necessarily  the  Council 
and  the  Professors  will  answer  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative,  and  sufficient  is  that 
answer,  both  for  our  object  and  omr  argu- 
ment. Let  the  present  mode  of  proving  the 
sufficiency  of  the  moral  character  of  can- 
didates—if that  mode  gives  so  much  satis- 
faction— be  continued  in  operation.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  past  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations into  private  character,  although, 
if  we  were  pressed  on  that  point,  we  might 
not,  except  for  the  sak^  of  argument,  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  all  the  consequences 
of  the  inquisitorial  investigations  which 
have  been  conducted  in  private,  have  been 
attended  with  agreeable  or  reputable  results. 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat,,  that  if  the  present 
mode  of  testing  the  moral  purity  of  the 
candidates,  be  efficient  for  its  purposes,  it 
should  be  continued,  as  a  preliminary  step 

sus 
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t*  Um  coiicoom,  or  mintal  tiul.  Gire  all 
IIm  cftBdldatM   to  midersUnd  that   their 
■MMa  will  be  potted  daring  lome  weeks  in 
the  Hall  of  the  UaiYersity,  before  they  can 
bo  proclaimed  by  the  committee^  or  a  lab- 
cattoiittec  of  that  body,  at  thoie  of  persona 
who  are,  la  a  moral  point  of  view,  qualified 
la  eater  upon  the  raee,— to  engage  la  the  in- 
t#llectiial  straggle.    Then  it  shoald  be  re- 
collected, that  the  ofl^r  to  become  a  can- 
didate, that  the  proposal  to  the  council  to 
•Mer  upoB  the  trial,  will  be  a  challenge  of 
ieratiny  into  the  moral  repntatioa  of  the 
Cindidate ;  and  let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that,  shoald  not  the  report  of  the  anb-com- 
mlttee  eoatain,   aa  eligible,  the  name  of 
tome    candidate   whose  name  had   been 
poated  la   the  Hall,  the  omisaioo  wonld 
eirry  with  It  all  the  conseqaences  of  a  pab- 
lic  Tote  of  moral  disqaalificatioa.    Wonld 
mea  of  doabtfal  character  thus  heedlessly 
eaart  the  pablieathm  of  their  coBdemaation  i 
That  such  an  accident  might  happen,  can- 
•ot  be  disputed,  but  that  It  would  be  of 
ftequeat  occurrence  Is  too  absurd  a  sufK 
poaitlon  to  be  entertained  by  any  reasonable 
Mag.    l-ader  the  exlstiag  arrangements, 
iSk»  prUacy  which  Is  obserred, — if  it  do  not 
hold  out  aa  inducement  to  men  of  disrepu- 
table conduct  tv  rbh  the  chances  of  success, 
as  well  as  of  escape*— obviously  famishes 
ao  such  baimer  aiaiasC  the  intrusion  of  ira- 
proper  caadid«le««  as  the  more  public,  and 
there<^^  the   m«>ie  elHcient  and  honour- 
aW^  *v«r*A  w\»Mld  afford.    There   is  no 
diAK-^^O.  Ih/<vft»w*.  in  improving  the  pre- 
,1^,  ^"^i^  «»f  iMting  the  value,  even  of 
^  .  ^>*^)  thrtracter  of  the  candidates.    If, 
I^N^vsvi'i   the   council    consider   that   the 
«^^^  M  hirh  they  now  adopt  is  efficient  for 
H«  «»tyects,  let  It  be  continued,  because  it 
would  get  over  the  first  practical  impedi- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  the  mental  trial. 
It  clears  the  road  for  the  competition  of 
acquirement  and  genius,  and  sets  the  can- 
didates upon  an  equal  footing,  and  famishes 
them  with  a  just  opening  for  an  exhibition 
of  their  powers. 
Away,  then,  with  all  minor  consideni* 


tions,  and  resort  to  the  mental  trial,- 
admonition  which  ii  eameatly  offered  by 
the  whole  profession  to  the  Council  of  the 
University.     At  no  period  eouM  this  re- 
commendation be  bestowed  or  adopted  with 
better  effiBct  than  at  the  present  aMHBcat  The 
medical  session  of  the  Unirertlty  is  to  csm- 
monee  on  the  first  of  Oetobar.    It  Is  new 
the  19th  of   August,  and   the  Chairs  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  In  the  UalTiriity 
are  both  Tacant.    There  Is  plenty  af  lias, 
therefore,  for  making  the  necesaaryarraagt* 
ments  for  the  contest  Certalalyyitwasfssy 
for  the  Professors  and  the  Counell  to  atuM 
the  adoption  of  the  Coneoura  oa  m  sudiH 
emergency.    The  appointment  of  Dr.  ChiSff 
to  the  Chair  of  Physiology,  aad  the  iidae- 
tion  of  Mr.  Qoain  to  the  Chair  of  A«ataay, 
would,  are  are  eoBTineed,  In  the  abeease  sf 
public  oompetitlonyhare  given  the  maMaa- 
equlrocal  satisfactkm  to  the  prefesskm ;  bat 
lastead  of  making  these  judiclevi  arraaga* 
meats,  we  find,  unhappily,  that  the  ffrs* 
fbasora  eonstitatlBg  the  Medical  Fhcalty 
hare  oflleially  recommended  m  caadldall 
whom  the  CouncU  ds  m$i/M  disposed  it^ 
peiaf .    The  Professera,  It  appears,  fbr  rea* 
eons  best  knowa  to  thaaselres,  instead  sf 
adTising  the  appointment  ef  the  twe  geadt* 
men  whom  we  hare  just  named,  to  the  se" 
piirate  chairs  of  Aaatomy  and  Physiology, 
have  advised  the  ee^foint  appointment  if 
Mr.  R.  Qdain,  and  a  Doctor  SHAarar,  ef 
I  Edinburgh,    to    the  Chair    of   Anatomy. 
Thus,  instead  of  makiag  the  plan  complete, 
perfect,  and  efiectire,  with  reaped  to  chain 
which  ought  to  be  held  dJsflaiffy,  in  aa  ifestl- 
tution  like  the  UniYcrslly  ef  Lendea,  m  m^ 
rangement  is  proposed  which  will  oaly  lay 
a  foundation  for  future  dlsagreeaeaf  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  anatomical  de- 
partment of  the  establishment    This  comai 
of  that  unwise  provision  whieh  allows  ef 
the  interference  of  the  Profeaaors  la  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  he 
their  colleagues.  HerewehaveDr.  GaANT, 
who  is,  beyond  all  disputo,  one  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  physiologiaU  in  Europe,  aad 
whoie  reputation  hat  exMniod  tiwy  whtrs 
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Farther,  if  the  liinti  of  ••)f-e«ic«i(  ihoold 
operate  upon  his  mind,  his  anderataadiif 
and  judgment  might  at  last  be  swayed,  if  h« 
thought  that  he  were  indebted  for  his  dis« 
comfiture  to  the  ungeueroos  practices  of  hit 
colleague,  by  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  ra* 
▼enge.  The  council  have  acted  most  wisely 
in  hesitating  to  adopt  the  recommendatios 
of  the  Professors,  and  sincerely  do  wo  hopo 
that  the  postponement  will  be  a  preliminary 
to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  existing 
difficulties.  As  IVIr.  B.  Quain  has  been  par? 
ticularly  successful  in  teaching  anatomy-** 
as  he  has  the  confidence  of  the' Council— «« 
he  has  also  the  confidence  of  the  Professors 
— as  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  minority  of 
the  students — ^whyis  that  gentleman  to  bf 
elbowed  and  jostled  in  the  Chair  of  Anatony 
by  an  unknown  colleague  f  Why,  in  fact,  art 
the  two  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physio* 
logy  to  be  stuck  into  one  seat,  while  than 
are  already  two  gifted  men  who  can  fill  most 
honourably  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Phy* 
siology  distinctly.  It  is  not  for  us  toimpnto 
improper  motives  to,  or  to  pry  into  the  inten^ 
tions  of,  the  professors,  but  a  general  opi* 
nion  will  prevail  amongst  the  profession, 
that,  under  cover  of  recommending  a  joint 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  the  Professors  really 
believe  that  they  are  promoting  the  election 
of  a  person  who  will  be  required  to  under* 
take  the  duties  0  a  Pr^etmr  rf  Pkjfahiwgy ; 
and  thns  the  unknown  Dr.SuARPEY  of  Edin- 
burgh is  preferred,  by  the  wise  and  impar- 
tial Medical  Faculty,  to  Dr.  SoBSRTGiAHT, 
who  is  a  renowned  member  of  the  world  of 
science. 

But  the  Professors  may  allege,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct,  that  the  last-named 
gentleman  is  not  a  candidate.  It  may  be  so. 
He  has  full  opportunity  of  knowing  his 
<<  judges  of  the  first  instance."  With  regnM 
to  ourselves,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
Dr.  Grant's  feelings  on  the  subject.  No 
communication  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, written  or  oral,  has  passed  between 
that  gentleman  and  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
relating  to  the  vacancy,  or  the  coming  elec- 
Urn  dlspoiitiiw  of  thn  defeated  party.  I  tion,  but  it  is  perfcoUy  Wall  known  to  Iho 


WMui9f  kff  kit  §m  cMeagmtp  to  give  place  to 
a  Doctor  Sbarpet,  who  has  not  the  felicity 
of  being  known  out  of  Edinburgh!  Oh,  wise 
«b4  prudent  professors!  If  folly  had  not 
taJiea  temporary  possession  of  the  minds  of 
Ihoao  genileaen,  they  wonld  iind  reasons 
Cur  predictiag,  from  the  experience  which 
ikitj  have  already  had  of  the  proceedings 
•f  the  University,  that  two  Professors  in  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  will  soon  act  upon  antago- 
wMag  priaeipios.  By  whom  are  their  duties 
le  he  regulated  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  to  be 
■HUterf  It  is  proposed  to  make  them  co- 
efval  in  p^wer,  and  each  is  to  hold  his 

mdependently  of  the  authority  of  his 
Partially,  this  system  has  already 

tried.  At  least,  an  approach  to  it  has 
\  auwie.  The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
ia  the  University  has  held  his  appointment 
dfatiactly,  and  free  from  the  controul  of  the 
Pkelieaaor  of  Anatomy.  How  has  that  ar- 
ne^emoBt  operated  in  the  University  ?  Was 
it  Attended  with  satisfactory  resulto  when 
the  efioee  were  held  by  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Mi;  Behvbtt?  We  shall  not  make  a  more 
peinted  reference  to  recent  times  than  by 
■iyief,that  the  Professors  themselves  know, 
Ml  welly  that  the  arrangement  has  not  sue- 
in  producing  that  perfect  concord- 

of  action  and  harmony  amongst  the 
which  it  is  ever  desirable  to 
and  establish  in  such  an  institution. 
If  there  ie  to  be  a  division  of  labour  among 
the  new  teachers,  by  whom  are  the  terms 
of  the  separation  to  be  regulated  ?  In  fact, 
ae  aieaer  will  those  gentlemen  be  placed 
lege  titer  in  the  same  chair,  than  they  will 
•■eh  endeavour,  under  the  common  impulses 
•i  tiMir  aatare,  to  sidle  one  another  off  their 
taiti.  There  wuut  be  a  struggle  for  supe- 
mrKtff  end  we  admit  that,  if  the  contest 
eeald  lie  eonducted  on  the  sound  principle 
of  ceaqieiiiioa,  the  intellectual  strife  might 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  studente ; 
bat  it  in  prohal>le,  because  it  is  natural,  that 
feeliaga  of  an  ungenerous  kind  would  be 
obtruded  into  the  contest  as  the  struggle  ad- 
eadf  nl  Inst,  a  teeliag  of  envy  might 
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Profeuon  that  Dr.  Grakt  a  long  time  since 
WM  deeirous  of  occupying  the  Chair  of  Phy- 
siology in  the  institution,  and  a  better  ear- 
nest of  that  desire  could  not  have  been  insti- 
tuted than  his  delivery  of  a  course  of  lee- 
tares  on  Physiology  at  his  own  private  resi- 
dence. Ought  such  a  man  to  be  required  by 
his  colleagues  to  approach  the  Council  on 
beaded  knees,  and  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment *  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Professors,  as 
it  was  for  their  interest,  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  offer  to  him  the  Chair  of  Physi- 
ology, and  to  consider,  moreover,  that  the 
lastitutioii,  by  his  acceptance  of  it,  would 
acquire  a  great  accession  to  its  means  of  be- 
ing useful,  and  an  increase  of  its  distinction 
among  schools.  If  there  be  a  concours, 
wheiv  is  the  man  who  will  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  Dr.  GaANT  f  Will  Dr.  Shabpey 
of  Edinburgh  *  We  smile  at  the  thought. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  great  diflknity 
would  be  experienced  in  finding  a  candidate 
who  could  triumph,  in  a  trial  of  intellectual 
strength,  over  Mr.  R.  Qr\ix,  as  an  anato- 
mist. No  person,  therefore,  who  is  ac> 
quainted  with  the  qualities  of  those  gentle- 
men, can  doubt  the  propriety  of  appointing 
them  ti^  the  Tucant  chairs,  in  the  absence  of 
theroMvur*. 

\ow«  a  word  with  regard  to  this  last-men 
titMtfd  mwie  of  a#r««taining  the  powers  and  I  amongst  the  obserrers  who  will  be  finted 


Judges?"    Assuredly  it  is  not  diSeult  le 
find  persons  who  are  quite  ns  well  ^naliied 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  canditlntet  in  an 
•pen  gtruggU  tf  mental  Mtmgtk^  •»  tki  fn^ 
feaor  with  whom  the  elected  partieB  are  (»  aef, 
or  the  members  of  a  body  who  have  mt 
been  educated  in  the  science  qf  medictne.    If 
we  admit — ^which,  by  the  way,  we  are  lir 
from  doing — that  the  ranks  of  the  professioD 
in  this  metropolis  could  ^not  furnish  twelve 
or  twenty  men  who  are  competent  to  fonn  a 
just  opinion  on  the  capabilities  of  tite  cai- 
didates  for  a  Chair  of  Anatomy,  of  cooni 
the  Professors  will  not  insist  that  a  cob- 
petent  jury  could  not  be  selected  from  tfct 
gentlemen,  now  in  practice,  who  havers 
ceired  their  medical  education  at  the  Uii- 
Tcrsity.     At  the  end  of  erery  session  tk 
Professors  are  loud  in  their  InudntioM  d 
their  own  success  in  teaching,  while  paint- 
ing to  the  professed  acquirements  of  tkeir 
pupils.    Many  of  those  pupils  are  also  it 
the  same  time  said  to  merit  the  distiactkt 
of  prise  medals.    Come,  then,  Ut  m$  kaee  s 
jaryfTfAe  MEDALLISTS  qr/ermeryMfs.    Ah! 
Do  you  decline  the  proposal.'  Reorflect, 
then,  that  excuee  is  not  argnmenty  and  tint, 
in  future,  when  prises  are  awarded  to  the 
pupils,  and  the  successful  competitors  are 
eulogised,    there   will   be    some 


ncquii«snent»  of  the  candidates. 

It  i».  Key^Uhl  all  question,  so  far  as  prin- 
cipW  I*  \NUM^fned»an  admirable  institution; 
^1  M  i>  alW«rd,  that  it  docs  not  always 
wvHl  «^I^    If  ^^^  allegation  be  true,  it 
^^t«N^«  «sM  \Mmct  from  the  merit  of  the  prin- 
v^jyi>f  «^  v^bii'h  the  system  is  founded.    The 
4^4^^! w  marking  is  consequent  on  defective 
Af«>*iNl^MHents,  and,  it   must  be  confessed, 
llMt  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Im- 
IpiftHMlity  which  is  calculated  to  imply  that 
thi»  Instrument  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
must  be  ill-contrived  or  ill-arranged.     It 
has  produced  some  extraordinary  men  in 
I*>ance,  and  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
attended  with  the  best  results  in  that  coun- 
try.   Why  should  it  be  less  fortunate  here  ? 
«<  Oh  T'  it  if  exclaimed^  <<  who  are  to  be  the 


to  consider  that  your  cummendntloos  have 
not  truth  and  conviction  for  tiieir  baa^ 


Mr.  Smith  of  Southam  has  wandered,  n- 
ther  unexpectedly,  from  Manchester  to  ^ 
metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  reTiving  the 
discussion  of  his  '<  self-8Upportin|p  dispen- 
sary*' projects.  A  notice  of  one  of  the  Intn- 
ductory  exhibitions  is  inserted  at  page  871 
We  hope  that  the  profession,  in  grappling 
with  this  question,  will  prore  to  Mr.  Smni, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions, his  scheme,  if  it  be  carried  into  ge- 
neral effect,  will  assuredly  terminnte  in  the 
ruin  of  the  profession. 

Did  no  other  ground  of  vutpiekm  exist, 
surgeo:^  In  general  practlM  oasM  to  read 


Ihibs  mntfdytowmkb  wUh  him  is  his  cni- 
ia  LtodoB.  On  the  ruins  of  the  pro- 
io  thmt  patens  find  pUces  for  their 
In  the  degradation  of  the  former 
tfw  inaterials  sought  which  will  aid  the 
jlitvnfinn  of  the  latter. 
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tie  rhMimter  and  tflndeney  of  Bfr.  Smith's  to  be  much  dispute  as  to  the  charge  for  the 
adMBM,  in  the  leasne  which  Pwea  and  medicines,  but  for  the  risits ;  and  of  these. 

It  IS  said,  there  is  no  proof;  but  I  cannot  see 
how  a  medical  man  is  to  prove  these  attend- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  when  he  makes 
them,  he  has  his  servant  behind  bis  car- 
riage, or  with  him ;  but  what  can  that  »cr< 
vant  proved  The  opposing  counsel  nayji, 
that  the  persons  in  the  house  of  the  patient 
might  be  called  to  prore  the  attendauces, 
but  how  are  these  servants  or  personA  to  be 
got  at,  or  how  are  their  names  to  be  obtain- 
ed f  I  think.  Gentlemen,  that  the  plaintifT 
has  proved  as  much  as  can  be  expected  ; 
and  Mr.  Dixon  proves  that,  on  the  plaintilTs 
return  from  his  daily  professional  calls,  the 
visits  were  entered  in  a  book  by  him  under 
the  plaintiff's  order,  or  by  Mr.  Handey  him- 
self. I  cannot  see,  if  a  medical  gentleman 
pursues  the  same  honourable  plan  which 
this  gentleman  has  done,  of  not  sending  in 
large  and  useless  quantities  of  medicine, 
how  he  is  to  be  remunerated,  but  by  being 
paid  for  his  attendances.  I  will  hand  you 
the  bill,  which  you  will  please  to  inspect; 
and,  from  the  evidence  given,  you  will  say 
whether  you  consider  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
Just  demand  or  not,  and  give  a  verdict 
accordingly. 

*<  The  jury,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 
71.  0$.  6d.,  and  costs.'' 


Ths  report  of  a  trial,  in  which  a  charge 
ibr  medicines  and  attendance  was  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  will  be  found  at  page  666  of 
tM  pieaent  number  of  The  Lancet.  Mr.  C. 
PllLLiFs  proved  himself,  on  that  occasion, 
to  be  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  made  every 
eiertion  to  prevent  a  full  award  against  his 
diesis,  but  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
SerseeBiTALrouRD,  the  good  sense  of  the 
Jvy,  and  the  decision  of  Lord  Tlnterden 
to  the  case  of  Handey  e.  Henson,  the 
eowel  for  the  defendants  failed,  and  the 
ptomtiff  recovered  for  the  full  amount  of  his 
ctoim.  We  do  not  understand  what  it  was, 
to  The  Lancet  report  of  the  trial  of  Handey 
■iJBEliaoii,  that  he  could  make  the  subject 
ti  eport,  but  if  the  learned  counsel  had 
thottght  less  lightly  of  the  matter  b^ore 
the  trial,  as  well  as  during  its  progress,  the 
.detodants  might  have  been  spared  a  con- 
-alderable  amount  of  costs.  The  judicious 
dectaioa  of  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  ought 
■ot  to  be  treated  carelessly  by  any  person; 
certainly  not  by  a  counsel  learned  in  the 
tow.  We  think  it  right  to  reinsert  in  this 
ifa^e  the  observations  which  Lord  Tenter- 
9KH  adilreaied  to  the  jury  during  the  trial 
eC  the  canse  in  question.  The  particulars 
ivm  reported  in  The  Lancet  for  January 
1%  1610,  at  page  5S0:— 

J*  Locd  Tenterden. — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jvry,  diU  action  has  been  brought,  as  you 
torn  beard  stoted,  by  Mr.  Handey,  a  re- 
fpeetable  surgeon,  residing  in  Waterloo 
nridge  Road,  against  the  defendant,  Mr. 
W.  sT  Henson,  an  attorney  of  this  Court,  for 
Ibe  reoorery  of  the  sum  of  7/.  0$.  6d.,  for 
to^lielBes  and  attendance.  The  first  and 
tost  items  are  not  disputed.  In  one  part  of 
the  bill  there  is  a  charge  of  five  guineas, 
^l^lcb  appears  to  be  ibr  five  weeks'  attend- 

aee  nd  medldnes.    There  does  not  seem 


tf 


Mr.  Phillips  does  not  appear  to  entertain 
any  very  elevated  notion  of  our  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  medical  law.  It  is  the  com- 
mon failing  of  barristers  to  think  that  no 
person  comprehends  the  bearing  of  a  law 
question  but  themselves.  Mr.  Phillips, 
however,  should  recollect,  that  the  business 
of  putting  a  emrtct  coMinction  on  the  law  is 
not  quite  so  diflBcult  a  labour,  and  does  not 
require  the  same  comprehensive  and  vigor- 
ous powers  of  mind,  as  are  essential  to  the 
business  of  law-nudoMf'  As  Mr.  Phillips, 
by  voting  for  us  in  the  Finsbury  contest, 
considered  that  we  were  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  the  tows,  we  can  readily  forgive  him 
for  trying  to  raise  a  laugh  at  our  expense 
for  an  imputed  inaccuracy — and  it  seems 
only  to  be  imputed — in  the  report  of  the 
trial4  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  report  has  been  disputed  by 
any  person  who  was  not  interetied  in  prov- 
ing that  it  was  incomplete.  So  far  as  the 
decision  of  Lord  Tenterden  is  concerned,  it 
was  then  undisputed,  and  it  is  now  mdis- 
putable.    Stocerely  do  we  hope  that  the  de« 
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cUioB  of  tke  jury  in  this  new  caoie  will  be 
■Md«  the  tnbjcet  of  a  legml  argumeiit  before 
the  Judges. 

Let  those  interested  penont  who  are  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  the  enmity  of  medical 
reformers  to  the  grossly  unjust  and  insulting 
distinctions  of  lilie  which  exist  in  the  profes- 
tiun,  carefully  examine  the  obserrations  and 
terms    applied   by  Mr.  C.  PuiLurs   and 
Mr.  Justice  Littler «lk,  when  speaking  of 
the   great  bulk  of  its  members,  in  open 
eoort,  at  this  trial,  deny  no  longer  the  war- 
ranty for  their  opposition  to  the  present  in- 
siitntes   of  medical   government.      From 
whose  statements  and  insinuations  do  bar^ 
risteis  and  high  legal  authorities  derive 
their  impression*,  that  surgeons  in  general 
f  ractke  are  insolently  presumptive  in  claim- 
iag  in  exerrife  the  privileges  of  physicians ; 
that     they     attempt,    by     unwarrantable 
leaps«  to  ^anlt  into  "the  situation  of  phy- 
**sicians  without  being  possessed  of  the 
*  necessary  quallications  ;**  that  they  should 
be  subjected  in  society  to  the  same  rules  of 
**  trade,"  as  dealers  in  haberdashery  and 
e^x'kerT.  who  may  simply  charge  customers 
fNT  muslins  and  jun^  and   then  retire  to 
their  counters  again  like  honest  huxterers ; 
that  **  apothecaries  must  be  luoked  upon  in 
~  the  light  of  a  indesman,  a  rumpounder  of 
**  drags,  selling  his  goods  like  any  other 
*'  aAn,"  bat  ^^  uh  intiniteh  less  hones t}-,  bc- 
catt>c  he  fitoris  ''fi^*  thousand  per  cent. 
rn>«t  fnwn  the  buyer.-— nay,  sells  him  water 
St  a  Ur  dearer  price  thsn  wine,  because  it 
»   a    'ittle  c^oured  —  perhaps  with   de- 
t»r.oussub.ta«ce#.-thei*ater  being  "the 
bs.ter  »*>ru*»a  "  of  the  mixture.    By  whom 
^  Ue3«e  ^  ****  ^^  propagated  ?   Through 
«  bom  d»»  the)  reach  the  ears  of  second-hand 
|iSen<rs '  Not  by  British  surgeons  are  our 
iodges  and  our  pleaders  earwigged  with 
^ll««t  statements  respecting  the  conduct,  the 
f^iWiTier.  and  the  raiik  of  English  medical 
^l^itUuiers.    The  crime  is  perpetrated  by 
Che  Pubs  and  the  Pures  themselves,  who 
aliUie  would  induce  the  members  of  another 
pri»fes*ion  to  entertain   impressions  of  so 
unwarrantable  and  disgusting  a  nature  re- 
specting those  members  who  constitute  the 
great   bulk — uineteen-twentieths— of  their 
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"  Dear  Sir  Henry: — Before  committing 
the  next  number  of  our  journal  to  pressil 
beg  leave  to  solicit  earnestly  but  respectluUyf 
that  you  will  confide  to  me  your  wishes  as 
to  the  information  which  you  wish  to  be 
communicated  respecting  the  result  of  the 
late  interview  of  our  friends  with  the  Chai- 
CELLOR  OF  THE  Exchequer.  1  am  particularly 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  '  inserted 
which  is  not  strictly  true,  as  the  incon- 
sistencies in  the  statementB  which  we  have 
already  published,  regarding  the  new 
metropolitan  University,  are  rather  nume- 
rous, and  not  calculated  to  increase  the  ie« 
putation  of  the  editor. 

*'  It  is  also  incumbent  on  roe  to  request 
your  guidance  in  the  notice  which  I  ought 
to  take  of  those  individuals  who  have 
rejected  the  offer  of  the  Fellowship.  The 
letters  which  some  of  them  addressed  to  the 
College,  and  the  contemptible  langasgi 
with  which  they  presumed  to  treat  the 
generous  boon,  assure  me  that  it  woald  be 
better  to  pass  them  without  notice,  u 
nothing  would  be  more  derogatory  to  our 
College,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  professioi, 
than  an  impression  that  the  Fellowship 
would  not  be  greedily  swallowed  by  aif  of 
the  licentiates.    Your  humble  slave, 

**  Roderick. 

^  Wilson's,  Skinner  Street.** 

<'  Sir  : — ^The   vexatious   and   harrassing 
labour  which  I  flatter  myself  the  whole 
profession   give  me  the  credit  of  under- 
going in  their  behalf,  does  not  chill  my 
desire,  nor  abate  my  efforts,  in  the  gieit 
cause  of  Medical  Reform,  and  in  conduct- 
ing your  Hotch-Potch  you  must  never  lose 
siglit  of  this  jfreat  principle,  that  a  wise 
and  moral  medical  reform  is  the  thing  near- 
est  and  dearest  to  my  heart.     Also  keep  in 
mind  how  successful  my  efforts  have  alreaUv 
been  in  arresting  the  projiress  of  Mr.Si'Ri>c 
Rice's  sham  reform  iiniversitv,  recollectiag 
that  when  Parliament  first  met,  the  Cius- 
CELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  did  not  hesitate 
to    infonn  many  of  his  friends   that  the 
Charter  was  then  eompieMy  frmmdj  aad 
would  be  ready  for  presentaUon    to   the 
House  in  a  few  days.    Obsen  e,  now  that 
the  Session  of  Parliament  is  nearly  con- 
cluded, there  in  not  one  line  of  it  before  the 
public.      For   so    long   sul^ugating    this 
monster  of  destruction,  who  is  to  eat  up  all 
our  venerable    institutions,   you  must  be 
quite  aware  that  the  profession  is  entirely 
indebted  to  mc,  and  the  zeal  and  exertions 
of  those  whom  I  have  directed  to  stir  in  ths 
cause. 

"  I  think  you  may  now  with  confidence 
state  that  I  have  been  completely  successful 
in  all  my  plans,  after  having  a  second  time 
desired  Sir  Benjamin  to  tamper  with  the 
Chancellor,  taking  along  with  him  for  the 
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I,  hti  bratber  bvonet,  lokpon  ckitimitt.— vuant  chiim. 

■U  Mr.  GiKN,  oiu  lUa  emiociit  Prufesaur  

U  KiBf '« Colleee.    The  whole  of  their  lait  .„              r.^-  .       .  ^              ,    .. 

UKiN,  indeed,  did  not  depcrt,  until  fae  hkd  July  3S. — N'o  auoDer  had  rvrUin  intelli- 

ptwoirted  Mr.  Bice  that  it  wiiuid  be  highly  genci:  reuctied  ua  uf  the  reiignulIoD  of  Dr. 

pntpcrforMr.R.  lo  lolicit  ■coDfereiicewitli  Junes  Ul'afn,  thaa  the  muijl  varied  Biiecula- 

•  body  of  liberal  phyiiciani.    Accardingly  (inag  nruse    about  the  lacast  chair,    and 

th«  anwotli  Dr.  Uocet,  the  rough  Dr.  Cham-  every  iroa  waiiiul  in  Lhc  Arc  hy  uur  wurlhiei 

MHr  and   the  meek  Ur.   Holland,  ware  here  la  prucurc  Iho  neat  for  sumc  frieud. 

««lected  a*  mott  competent  for  the  task.     I  They  argued  that  from  the  liberal  supply  of 

eaoIiMe  you  a  note  which  I  hate  just  re-  lumiaariei which  had  been  Dlrcadjt  eipo.ted 

eajied  from  Dr.  Holland,  fully  explaaalury  from  modem   Alhena,  la  UU  the  chain  of 

at  the  happy  result  of  thta  negotiation,  and  your    »rhouls,   a    fair  chance    exisied   of 

w*  oBghl  all  to  be  grateful  tn  Dr.  H.  fur  mure  cmpluymenl  for  us  ai  |iiirveyord  on 

tlM   apen,  manly,   upright,   cunicientioui,  the   present   occaainn.     Thauf;h    atlempta 

aDd  pablic-ipirited  nianner  in  which  he  haa  had    been  made   tn  give  currcDcy  (u  Ih* 

•secutMl  the  task  imposed  on  liim.*  rumour  that  in  future  the  prufcdjui*  at  the 

"  Another  snbject  of  great  importance  la  Londun   Uniierdily  would   be  elected  by 

ba  rightly  handled,  is  the  vacant  Chair  of  some  species  uf  concoura,  yet  no  one   pre> 

AnUomj  in  the  London  Univi  rsily.    If  they  tended  to  give  ua  nay  precise  uutiuu  oa  the 

lia  not  careful  in  the  aeleclion  uf  an  ana-  subject.     Guess,  then,  our  feelings  of  sur- 

towkal  professor,  and  make  rhuice  uf  as  prise  and  delight,  on  the  arrival,  certainly 

put  a  biockheail  as  I  was  uverperBua<led  very  uneipecLed,  of  one  uf  the  proreMort  of 

ta  place  in  King's  College,  tbry  will  soun  your  eminent  iustilutloa.    The  learaed  pro- 

mttt  with   the    same  futr,  fur  which  end  feasor  «a«  received  with  open  aniii,  and 

Ibey  have  my  most    hearty  goad  wishes,  not  aduubt  »us  entertained  but  that  uno  or 

When  the  selection  of  professors  fur  King's  other  of  us  would  be  in  London  befure  a 

College  was  devolved  on  myself  and  Sir  week  cuuld  elapse.    It  ii  whUpercd  here 

BaiUAHiN,  we  never  attempted  to  please  the  that  your  boasted  system  of  cuncours  con- 

professurs,    but   merely    chase    men    who  sists  uf  nuthiug  mLD!    than  the  muat  Jn- 

would   best  suit  our  own    purposes,  and  tcrested  uf  yuur  Lrofesaurd  cumiug  unioog 

iadividuals   fur  whom  we   are  buund   by  us  a>  a  great  unknown,  ([uielly  attending 

'  ■■       ■     —   ■  '-     ■'  -   -                  '    ,  the  lectures  of  the  dilUreot  teachers,  aud 

likely  h 

of  things  in  ynur  qitaner.      lue  result  la 

but  a  small  compliment  to  Dr.  Knoi,  who 

il  certainly  the  must  popular  teacher  iu  oar 

metropulie,  well  avtjuainted  as  he  is  with 

•  "  Private.  all  subjects  cnnocclcd  n  ith  medical  science. 

"  DieAB  Sia  Henby:— With  scnUmcnta  ol  Hiiwover,  no  doubt  this  peculiar  plan  of 

respect,  and  feelings  of  heartfelt  pleasure,  contours  is  well  soiled  to  ll.e  lilienil  iiir  of 

I  hasten  to  report  tu  you  the  result  of  out  Lnhduii.    It  is  right  thai  it  should  bv  kuown 

iDtfTview  with  Mr.  tipaiiic  Rice  this  morn.  '■>  )<»"  city,  that  the  selected  gentleuiaii  la 

ing.  He  received  us,  particularly  Chahsebs  '>'ie  of  the  chosen  oirs[>riiics  uf  llr.  Juhr 

ud.myself,  with  greul  avidity,  was  moal  TiioMsoti,  whuse  name  is  already  so  illus- 

GDarteoua  in  his  manner,  seemed  in  cxccllenl  '''Uus  in  lhc  aiuials  of  cbair-tilling. 

lliUMur  and  BpiriiB,Bnd  allowed  us  to  leave  ^^hen  are  we  to  expect  Sir  CirAtti.r.s '  His 

tin  mth  the  impression  that  all  uiirwisbM  prtparatiuxi  are  arrived,  but  vcheiher  far 

wUl  be  completely  realized,  and  all  uui  autlion  or  for  demonstration,  duubis  exist. 

eSbrlB  successful.    I  meutiuned  to  him  youi  !■  ■'  "°t  odd  that  yuu  should  seud  lu  us  for 

haTivg  had  to  interview  with  Lord  Mel-  wur!<meu  to   do  your  jobs,    and  that  w« 

DOCaac,  ibe  result  uf  which  was  cquallj  should    import   from   yuu     auperaiiumitcd 

flutcrlng  and  conclusive.    I  therefure  con-  Boodsi  This  sj  stem  of  excliant-e  seems  to 

fldenilyWpe  that  tlie  vL-nerabIc  iuslilutlua  ^l^<^  l>''>c<:  <■<>  >l>c  same  grounds  as  two 

ill  I'all  Mall  East  will  be  preserved  un-  iivlividuals  in   trade   iiilerchangn   articles 

timchcd  hy  any  rude  or  profane  hands,  and  which  neither  of  liiem   can  dispute  af  at 

tkat  yon  will  continue  to  shed  on  11  thai  hoiiie,  atid  there  uppeara  reason  to  liope, 

Ibalre  which  has  so  long  illuminaleil  the  ihere.orc.thntlhnughSirCKAKLEshiisrailed 

medical    profession    in    this   cuuuiry,  and  '"  Lundnn,  he  may  suit  tlu-  wants  of  Edin- 

giicn  lo  it  a  dignity  which  is  unequalled  in  burgh  top. rfeetion.  Itisequallyijurprisin^, 

any   olh'r  country   wherein   /    huve   cvei  that  oiLt  iif  the  Inrpe  was*  uf  uuulomical 

travelled.    Your  faithful  aud  deniied,  teachers  of  rcpuie  lu  Loiidon.nut  one  should 

"If  llfii   H  befimad  Bucoiupelent  as  nil  iiiiliviJuul  who 

■  ""'■'■*•"•■  [i,e  student*  do  uut  consider  good  enough  to 

"  Htwdiiy,  Lower  Bnek  Stroet."  paironizc  here. 


Hcred  tie*  to  proi 

idei  if  we 

were   uufur- 

biMta  it  is  not  o 

ur  fault. 

I   am,  your 

Dbodleiit  servant. 

"  H.  H. 

"  Eoatoii  Street.' 

OSt  CORBESPONDENCE. 

'<  LONG  LANE,"  IN  THE  "  PROVINCE  obtaining  any  relief  firom  kit  mferlBgi,  aai 

OF  MEDICINE."  the  surgeon  who  had  atteMlcd  him  pre- 

viously  to  the  new  arrangementi  in  the 

To  the  Editor  <ifTHF.hKscET.  Union,  having  oflered  to  attend  him  gra- 

SiR —Allow  me  to  make  a  nod  at  the  Juitously,  he  accepted  the  offer.    Uptetkui 

Nob».    It  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and,  ^J"«  »Jf  »l*d  '[^'•^"'l.  ^  T^llL^tZTC 

as  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  Nob,  o^  from  the  Guardians,  but  ^^^J^^J^fi^ 

a  blind  horse,  Uie  Nobs  may  benefit  by  it  on  "^^^^  ^u'^L"  ""^^^  Sl^il.^ 

this  occasion.    Many  a  Nob  growls  about  »«™"?^'  *»»•"  }^  T^ui^J^^,"^ 

want  of  fees;  and  when  the  coll-merchant's  T'^'^^Ut^^  f^V^"*"?^'!^^? 

man  «  wishes  to  speak  to  the  doctor,"  civilly  f  ^^^^  *  .*^*™?^u         jK!JI!!Sr 

touching  the  brim  of  his  beaver,  thi  Nob  is  ll^^V?**?  ^^iL"?*  !*!Sj^^  ^;^ 

« too  busy  "  to  consider  the  casi,  and  looks  "^  *^*.*!!  2?!?**  ^  }S^}  K^^S^ 

Yerydark;and,intheeTening,Madamilarcs  "*  ««l.iturbed,  and  Uiat  the  workhoiit 

np,  while  mSdng  tea,  becMse  "  •«  m^nv  "^  »<>*  *  proper  place  for  a  maa  labovnf 
people 
foUowi 


hile  mi^  tea,  because  "  so  many  ^  ^^^f  Proper  place  for  a  mas  laliovaC 

s  call^iSout  bills."    The  only  replj  "«^"  ^"»«^  ?^  *^^ A'V*'  *1"  !!!?"li 

rs,-"  Tis  a  very  healthy  season,  mj  \^Z^!^  TT    ^^P^'^^^^y  »tappcd ;    m4 

tL- 4^  !-♦  Ttf^K  -«^  v„K»-  .«;r-.  :«*!  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  peaaaBls  whs 


dear."  Now,  to  let  Nob  and  Nob's  wife  into  "»"  "  ""^  "^^  I""  •  J"^  /^''rSiJT^ 

the  secret  of  their  woes,  I  must  unfold,  that  P">«'?"?!y  ^f^  forward,  and  subtenM  t 

Nob  is  a  cunning  fellow,  and,  according  to  fjr^  f'*'"'!^!^^,  his  supijort,  he  ^^ 

old  Bacon,  "cuSning  is  crooked  wisdom,"  ?''*}'^''^^^u^'^'  Ju""  '^^^^v^ 

and  where  a  man  in  the  dark  runs  down  a  ?***^"i  "V*'''iL*^*  "^if""  ^"  ^  '*''?^ 

crooked  lane,  perchance  he  gets  a  bloody-  ^  ^T?^*'?'  husband  and  go  out  to  sernce, 

nose,  and  perchance  a  broken-head.    The  the  child  is  put  out  to  nurse,  and  the  au 

lane  down  4^ich  Nob  runs,  is  "  Long  Lane,"  hi«wlf,  suffenng  under  a  dangerous  sad 

in  which  are  many  short  projections.     If  he  P**"^**)  ^*^^>  »  "«7  "/^''r'^^P^ 

keep  the  middle  way,  marked  "Honesty,"  S^^^li"*  support  of  a  ft;ri"'«*»'  '^ 

he  does  well,  but  he  goes  first  to  one  side,  Jigusted  with    such  uncalled-for  cruelty, 

called  «  Quack.side,"  where  are  many  pro-  *>*^«  'P^  V^^  P«»7  ^^^.  their  h«d. 

jeclions,  called  «  chemist's  shops,"  «  dis^n-  <«m>ng»  to  relieve  him  from  his  immediate 

saries,"  "  medical  clubs,"  "  gratuitous  con-  ^"Sn    mi.              v  v  •        -j  *         j-    i 

sultations,"  &c. ;  and  then  to  the  other  side  ?•»•  T**®  "«?  ^J»'*^^  "  P»'*I«'  "^*«»J 

of  "societies,"  "  institutions/' mountebank  JJ?.^  »!"2f«f*  attendance  upon  the  poor  of 

exhibitions,  or  flimsy  "authorship,"  and  has  this  district,  and  all  medical  and  sargical 

a  stick-in-the-mud.  Few  are  wise  enough  to  aPPl'ances  (tnisses  Md    midwifery  aloee 

keep  the  middle  path,  though,  after  all,  that  ««^«Pt«d)  is  £M.    The  district  contains  s 

is,  even  in  "Long  Lane,"  the  shortest, and  P<^P"^tion  of  aoOS,  and  extendi  to  eq^ 

presents  no  bogles,  or  ogres,  by  the  way,  in  SiL' u""bi  wfnd^tl!^  Sit  Tirjl^TJ^ 

the  shape  of  unpaid  milk-men's  scores,  or  ^  »t  be  wondered  that  the  poor  aze  sat- 

hca.  y  bills.    And  their  days  of  journey  are  P"<^»<>"»  «^  ^^^  contractors  ? 

peaceful,  and  their  nights  of  rest  are  com-  • — ■ 

posed.    Your  obedient  servant,  IMPERFECT  INQUEST. 

oENEX. 

Crawford  Str«et,JulyS0.18»0.  T.ike  EiU^^T«^I^sc^. 

Sir: — As  a  member  of  the  Legislatnre, 

BARBARITY  TO  THE  POOR  and  principal  guardian,  by  your  writings,  of 

UNDER  THE  NEW  UNION  MEDICAL  CONTRACTS,  the  medical  profcssiou,  I  beg  to  submit  tht 

following  statement  to  your  notice,  wiUi  tht 

Chipping  Ongar,  Essex,  July  20th.  viewof  being  infonned  whether  the  CoToMr 

Sir  : — As  the  truth  of  your  statement  in  has  acted  according  to  law  on  the  occasioB 

the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday  last,  in  question. 

concerning  the  treatment  of  a  pauper  was  For  several  weeks  I  had  been  in  altead- 

disputed,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the  ance  upon  an  lelderly  woman,  in  the  Alaw- 

particulars  of  a  similar  case  of  oppression.  House  of  this  place,  for  symptoms  of  nerrous 

for  the  truth  of  which  I  hold  myself  an-  depression,  amounting  to  melancholy,  ae- 

swerable.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  companied  by  hepatic  and  biliaas  dersnge- 

JoHN  William  Potter,  Surgeon.  ment.    On  Sunday  last,  this  patient  cut  her 

(Addressed  to  Mr,  Wakley,J  throat,  in  the  most  determined  manner,  with 

the  knife  which  had  been  furnished  to  her  to 

James  Stanes,  a  pauper  of  this  parish,  use  at  dinner.  I  was  with  her  in  the  course 

being  nfllicted  with  a  dangerous  disease  of  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  act,  but  in  little 

the  heart,  following  a  long  continuance  of  more  than  half  an  hour  she  died, 

severe  rheumatism,  was  placed  under  the  A  physician  of  the  place,  and  my  own 

can*  of  the  medical  man  who  was  appointed  assistant,  were  also  there,  to  render  all  the 

to  attend  the  poor  of  the  district    Having  assistance  in  their  power.    Next  dar  aaii- 

been  for  some  time  his  patient,  and  not  quest  was  held  vpontibe  body,  aAdOiejhiry 
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piYo  ife  thefarTflmUct  widioiit  examining,  or 
hotdiAic  anyconmanicAtionin  anyway  with, 
Miy  of  the  aboTa  medical  men,  being  satisfled 
irllii  the  evidence  of  two  old  women,  one  of 
irfcoBi  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  pa- 
tient. Was  the  Coroner  justified  in  thus 
ftlnrriBg  orer  his  duty,  and  did  not  the  pub- 
Ik;  safety  demand  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
miaAtion  t  The  principal  end  and  purpose 
•f  this  iasthation  most  be,  the  enforcement 
of  B«ch  aa  eBquiry,  in  all  cases  of  violent 
death,  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
Murder  to  be  guised  under  the  aiask  of 
toieide ;  and  a  surgical  witness,  from  his 
iPMiwledge  of  the  instrument,  and  of  the 
positioii  and  nature  of  the  wound,  could 
aloiie  tell  the  Jury  whether  it  was  possible 
for  the  wound  to  have  been  an  act  of  self- 
eoamlttal,  or  inflicted  by  a  foreign  hand. 
/  I  enclose  my  name  for  your  private  satis- 
faction, and  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chirurocs. 
Windsor,  July  20th,  18S6. 

%*  Our  correspondent  has  himself  stated 
the  argument  against  the  neglect  of  the 
eorooer  so  correctly,  that  to  his  questions 
we  need  only  append  the  answers  <<  No  *' 
"Yes," 


STOWMARKET  PENNY  CLUB. 


Mr.  Dbmram,  of  Wickham  Market,  in  ad- 
ditloD  to  an  amusing  criticism  which  we  have 
imeeived  from  him,  on  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bree 
of  Stowmarket  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  D.  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Lancet,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements.    We  publish  only  this 
part  of  our  correspondent's  communication, 
because,  vrere  Uie  whole  inserted,  we  could 
not  refuse  to  find  space  for  an  equally  long 
rejoinder  from  Mr  Bree,  though  we  could 
insert  it  only  with  great  inconvenience,  and 
witkoat,probably,producingany  satisfactory 
effect  on  the  public  question  which  is  at  is- 
sae  oa  this  occasion : — 
.  ^*  Bat  I  will  furnish  Mr.  Bree  with  one 
<  proof  of  the 'benefit'  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  poor  who  subscribe  to  these  clubs : — A 
gentleman  who  was  among  the  first  to  esta- 
hliah  a  club  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  re- 
qaeated  to  attend  a  poor  woman  who  was  a 
aabecriber  to  the  club.    He  supplied  her 
with  medicine,  of  course,  and  sent  her  a  box 
of  pills,  from  taking  which  the  poor  woman 
believed  she  had  derived  much  benefit,  and 
ttilafaUy  enough  wished  for  a  repetition  of 
the  flMdicine,  but  on  making  application  to 
that  effect,  she  was  told  by  the  surgeon  that 
flo  Moie  of  those  pills  could  be  supplied  to 
her,  for  they  were  very  expensive,  and  that, 
had  she  procured  them  from  any  one  else, 
they  alooe  would  have  cost  her  three  shil- 
liafsaad  sixpence!  I  give  this  as  a* proof 
•CtfiakiMiirf^hfliieit' which  the  poor  wiU 


derive  from  their  connection  with  this  sys- 
tem of  '  medical  vampirism,'  and  I  add  the 
following  as  a  proof  of  its  approximation  to 
roguery.   For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall  put 
this  proof  in  the  form  of  a  query  to  Mr.  Bree, 
and  ask  him  if  he  remembers  attending  a 
sick  pauper  uf  the  name  of  Green,  whose 
wife,  being  ill  and  pregnant,  he  advised  to 
get  a  midwifery  order  from  the  overseer  of 
the  parish  in  which  she  resided,  saying,  that 
he  would  himself  put  her  to  bed ;  and  when 
the  woman  told  Mr.  Bree  that  she  had  al- 
ready spoken  to  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bedingfield 
to  attend  her,  and  moreover  said  that  she 
knew  she  was  not  then  in  labour,  did  he  not 
again  urge  her  to  procure  an  order,  and  tiiat, 
too,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  parochial  re- 
gulations, which  only  allowed  of  orders  be- 
ing given  in  dangerous  cofca  ?    The  poor  wo- 
man, I  believe,  went  several  weeks  longer, 
and  was  then  safely  delivered  by  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Bedingfield,  Mr.  Bree's  term  for  attend- 
ing the  parish  having  expired."    Mr.  Den- 
ham  adds,  that  Mr.  Bree,  in  his  last  letter, 
when  commenting  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  D., 
misquoted  one  of  them.    Mr.  Denham  says 
that  he  did  not  state  that  '<  he  attended  a 
meeting  at  Woolpit  Swan.    My  words,"  he 
observes,  *'  were  these,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  transcribe  them:  <  What  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Bree  did  nut  proceed  with  his  guess- 
work analusU  of  the  real  authorship  of  the 
report.    Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  in- 
disputably proved  that  no  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  a  meeting  held  a 
few  months  ago  at  Woolpit  Swan,could  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Bree  was  so  deficient  in  ab- 
ject servility,  or  when  a  prospect  occurred 
of  putting  a  sixpence  into  his  pocket,  so 
shamefully  ready  to  violate  his  plighted  pro- 
mise as  to  be  guilty  of  penning  a  line  of  the 
report' 


» »» 


PETITION  FROM  NORFOLK 

AGAINST  THE 

NEW  MEDICA.L  CONTRACTS. 

(Presented  by  Mr.  Wakley.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United   Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland   in  Parliament  assem- 
bled: 
The  petition  of  the  undersigned  medical 
practitioners  residing  in  towns  and  villages 
in  the  hundreds  of  Smithdon,  Brothercross, 
and  adjoining  hundreds,  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  humbly  sheweth, — 

That  we,  your  petitioners,  being  legally 
qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery, 
do  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  remu- 
neration hitherto  paid  to  us  for  our  atten- 
dance on  the  sick  poor,  by  the  different 
parishes  in  which  we  practice,  has  not  in 
itself  been  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
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the  serricei  bestowed ;  but  that  the  main 
inducement  for  taking  upon  us  the  office  of 
medicai  attendant  is,  that  our  private 
practice  lies  in  such  parishes,  and  does, 
therefore,  with  the  payment  for  visiting  the 
sicl&  poor,  enable  us  to  support  ourselves 
and  families. 

That  under  the  new  poor  law  amendment 
bill,  a  union,  called  the  Docking  Union, 
has  been  formed  of  all  the  parishes  in  the 
bundre.s  of  Smithdon  and  Brothercross, 
together  with  others  in  the  adjoining  hun- 
drods  of  Gallow  and  Freebridge-Lynn ; 
consisting  in  all  of  thirty-six  parishes; 
widely  separated,  over  a  surface  of  fourteen 
miles  by  thirteen,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  16,368  persons,  according  to  the 
census  of  the  year  1831 ;  nearly  four-fifths 
of  which  population  consist  of  labouring 
poor,  amongst  whom  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  since  that  period. 

That  the  rate  of  remuneration  offered  to  us 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  in- 
eluding  all  accidents,  cases  in  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, vaccination,  and  the  supply  of  trusses 
for  hernia,  is  fixed  at  about  three  pence  per 
head,  per  annum ;  which  cannot  be  accepted 
without  very  great  sacrifices  of  our  time 
and  services,  as  the  entire  sum  does  not 
yield  a  recompence  of  more  than  two  pence 
per  mile,  according  to  a  moderately  com- 
puted average  of  distance,  which  would  be 
daily  required  to  be  travelled  over  in  visiting 
the  sick;  without  leaving  the  slightest 
portion  of  remuneration  for  our  medical  and 
surgical  skill,  or  medicines;  thus  placing 
the  members  of  a  most  useful  profession  in 
a  state  ditferent  from  that  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  trade,  namely,  requiring  us  to 
bestow  our  services,  which  are  virtually 
onr  capital,  wholly  gratuitously. 

That  to  incite  us  to  incur  this  certain 
sacrificCf  threats  are  made  to  invite  persons 
from  a  distance,  who  are  inexperienced  in 
practice,  and  wliolly  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  duties  of  which,  physically  speaking, 
it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  ever  with 
justice  properly  perfomi. 

That  should  wt*,  from  domestic  circum- 
stances, deem  it  expedient  to  yield  to  these 
threats,  we  shall  do  so  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  legislature,  which  has  mani- 
fested its  solicitude  for  the  public  good  by 
properly  enforcing  of  late  years  on  medical 
practitioners,  a  more  elHcient  and  expensive 
mode  of  qualification  for  practice,  will  not, 
when  respectfully  appeal,  d  to,  fail  to  pro- 
tect them  from  such  degradation,  injustice, 
and  oppression ;  for  while  we  acknowledge 
tlie  principle,  that  the  private  interests  uf 
the  tew  should  gi\e  way  to  a  public  bene- 
fit, yet,  in  this  instance,  we  must  respectfully 
beg  to  submit,  that  the  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  would  be  sacriiiced 
to  inexperience,  and  unavoidably  neglected, 
iUid  rendered  subservient  to  the  trifling 


laving  which  would  accnie  to  tht  geseitl 
contributors  to  the  poor  ratee. 

That  in  the  full  and  conic ientious  eos* 
viction,  that  the  arrangements  contemplated 
must  end  in  disappointment  to  the  coamis- 
sioners,  and  be  attended  with  much  ua« 
avoidable  neglectof,  and  sufiering  occasioned 
to,  the  sick  poor,  and  a  probable  speed; 
encrease   in  the  number  of  orphans;   wi 
venture  to  approach  your  honounble  Uoum 
with  the  respectful  but  earnest  language 
of  complaint  and  remunstrance  against  ths 
operation  of  that  part  of  the  new  poor  law 
amendment  bill  which  relates  to  themedicii 
department    in    the   new  unions,  humbly 
beseeching  your  interposition  in  order  ta 
procure  the  alteration  of  a  system  which, is 
the   minds   of   the   community  generally, 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and   to    be    founded  on  false 
principles  of  justice  and  economy.    And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Edward  Manby,  East  Hudham^ 

G.  Damant,  Fakenham, 
■  James  Sutton,  Lynn, 

Thomas  Edgar,  Fakenham^ 

John  Murlin,  Lynn, 

T.  T.  Paul,  Docking, 

Frederick  Manby,  Kudhaniy 

Anthony  Allinson,  Lynn, 

Thimas  Davies,  ISnettishaaSy 

Hugh  Rump,  Wells, 

F.  Forest,  Lynn, 

Robert  Shaw,  Docking, 

A.  Cremer,  Bumham, 

J.  Laurence,  jun.,  Lynn, 

Edward  Kudge,  Fakenhamy 

F.  H.  Church,  Burnham, 

J.  W.  Chadwick,  Lynn, 

Frederick  l^riest,  Bumham, 

H.  R.  Rump,  Wells, 

Thomas  Jiullen,  Lynn, 

Charles  Snell,  Snettisham, 

James  Young,  Wells, 

John  Pays,  Lynn, 

fdward  Rushmore,  Snettisham, 

Robert  Rump,  Wells^ 

John  Joy,  Great  Massingham^ 

Joseph  B.  Whiting,  Ljuu. 


PETITION  FROM  CHF^HIRE 

AGAINST  THE  NEW  MEDICAL  CONTRACT 

SYSTEM. 

{Petition  forwarded  to  Sir  Philip  E^erUmfir 
presentation.  The  Petitioners  reqmest  tkt 
support  qf  Mr.  Wakley.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  the  humble  petition 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  hundred  tf 
Wirrall,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire : 
Sheweth,  That  a  union  has  been  esUblished 
in  that  hundr.  d,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
poor-law  amendment  act,  and  the  board  of 
guardians  who  have  been  elected  to  maoage 
the  affairs  of  that  union,  have  issued  pro* 
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Ripeettng  •  nedlcil  contract,  tOT 
ing  medicine*  and  alttodance  for  the 
Mir,  thetenniuf  which  your  petition- 

moBt  Grmi;  beliere,  we  Kllogether 

;ient  lo  furnish  a  proper  provision  for 
ibjects,  and  thai  the  plan  adnpled  by 
ard  of  guardians  is  wliolly  udJusI  id 
lie,  and  calculaled  lo  inflict  great  luf- 
and  laisery  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
rious  poor  and  destitute  populatios 
ig  within  the  union.  Your  petitionari 
ire  eameatly  pray  that  the  House  will 
>M  lis  aulliDrily,  and  make  such  an 
Jon  in  the  eiisting  Ian,  as  will  pro- 
>flec(ually  against  the  recurrence  of 
ievaace  of  nhich  they  complain.  And 
jetitioners  will  ever  pray,  &(:. 
lieodorick  Vale  Vf,  Stephenson 
lesDiioD  J.  Halladay 

P.  H.  Cassles 
Jerome  Smith 


J.  Ellis 
Uligon  Gorst 
Ijam  NiabiU 
bard  Inmaa 
uDaj 


Richard  LanjoD,  LoitwItUel 

Henry  Mudge,  Bodmin 

J.  V.  flmlth,  LauncMton 

W.  Broad,  Padstow 

T.  Good,  Hicks  Mill 

J.  Pry,  Wadebrldge 

V.  O.  Lander,  St.  Colnmb 

Thomas  West,  Bodmin 

W.  Moorinati,  jun.,  M.  Colnnb 

W.  Mitchell,  M.  B.,  Bodmin 

Bichard  Hingston,  Li«lieard 

W.  Fearce,  Launceiton 

P.  Brendan,  LaunccBloa 
[On  Tuesday  last  this  Bill  was  read  a 
econd  lime  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
lotion  of  Lord  WHkftNCLiFrE,  woonded  bf 
lie  Duke  of  Richhond,  who  hava  taken 
bat^e  of  the  measure.  On  Wtdnciday  It 
latsed  the  Committee. 


UTERINE  APOPLEXY. 
Tub  following  remarks  shaatd  be  aMtd 
It  the  obsrrvatlonl  under  this  head,  by  I>r. 
Ienhabb,  contained  In  our  lilt  Number,  at 
lage  GSS-S,  taken  from  the  Obun.  MtHet^ 
■aching  us  through  the  Gas.  JUU.  d(  Pari*, 
io.  m  :— 

The  nterns  it  etiily  emptied  when  Oa 
liseaae  comes  on  in  the  course  of  labonr. 
rhe  hand  Is  pressed  gently  into  the  cavity 
if  the  organ,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and 
he  child  extracted  by  the  feet.  Sboald 
abour  be  more  adranced,  and  (he  head 
adged  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  forceps 
oust  be  employed ;  the  child  la  thus  es- 
Tacled  living,  and  the  mother  soon  recorert. 
(Chen  attempts  at  exlraition  are  made  to- 
irants  the  end  of  the  second  period,  or  during 
:he  third  period,  that  U  to  say,  when  the 
Tixtns  lies  Id  a  stale  of  complete  apoplexy, 
interrupted  only  by  some  convulsive  moTB- 
[nents,  the  foetui  Is  dead,  and,  in  a  mijoril; 
of  cases,  the  operation  falls  to  save  th* 
mother's  life. 
It  often  happen*, soonafter  the  eitraction 
,  __         ,...  ■_   1  u    .1.    t  1     of  the  foFtusand  placenta,  that  the  mother 

•  The  pe  lUon  was  signed  by  the  fol  dually  recover  the  use  of  her  wnses, 

ig  medical  practitioners  residing  mth  glomes  calm,  and  the  disease  lerminalcjl 
in  a  fortoaete  manner;  but  in  many  other 
cases  several  hours  elapse  before  this  de- 
sired result  is  obtained ;  the  epileptic  symp- 
toms continue  lo  altemale  with  theapuplec- 
tic  ones,  and  the  disease  passes  away  gra- 
dually: this  Dsually  takes  place  when  the 
operation  Is  performed  at  a  lale  period. 
The  most  efflcacious  means  of  dlislpallng 
the  accidents  which  remain,  are  balha  and 
muse.  As  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  this, 
or  any  other  medicine,  by  the  mouth,  it  is 
thrown  up  the  rectum.  The  muse  seems 
equally  beneflcial  in  the  uterine  apoplexy 
which  supervenes  after  deliver7,and  whlok 
is  the  more  dangerous,  from  baing  bejowl 
all  surgical  resource.    A  genenl  bleedlni 


lEDICAL  WITNESSES  BILL. 

To  Ih-  Editor  qfTHT.  I^VCET. 
: — It  gives  mc  much  pleasure  lo  bi 
ed  to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  a  petitioi 

Commons,  io  favour  of  the  Medical 
•.itti  Bill,  which  has  been  forwardei 
'  W.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.,  for  presenta 

Another  copy  has  been  scat  to  Jamei 
sh,  Esq.,  of  Falmouth,  requesting  bin 
Dcnre  a  petition  from  the  medica 
lionera  of  the  WcBlem  Division.  \Vi 
te  in  Ihe  Geld  it  is  true,  Qutwithatand 
vbich,  I  am  sure  I  am  at  perfec 
y  In  xtale  on  behalf  of  those  gentle 
vbo  signed  Ihe  petition,  lliat  they  wil 
be  ready  lo  afford  all  Ihe  assistano 
eir  power  in  ameliomting  the  preaen 
ded  slate  of  the  profession,  I  am 
ours  respectfulty, 

R.  LA-irot<,M.D.,F.A.9. 
Itwilhiel,  July,  1836. 


of  llie  county  of  Cumwal! 
ibled  at  Bodmin.   Their  exertions  wit 
ther  branch  of  Pariiamenl,  now  thi 
ill  is  in  Ihe  House  of  Lonls,  should  b 
to  ensure  to  the  progress  of  the  mei 
a  success  similar    to   that  which   : 
ned  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Ed.  1 
Joseph  Hamlcy,  surgeon,  and  ci 
roner  for  Ihe  eastern  division  < 
Cornwall. 
T.  D.  Murlyn,  St.  Colnmb 
E.  West,  Camclford 
T.  S.  Tickell,  Wadebridga 
H.  Felhick,  Launceslon 
Q.  Jewel,  M.Columb 
B«bwt  BandeU,  Wadebridgt 
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thonld  alwayi  precede  the  administration 
of  the  Muscy  which  may  be  aided  by  baths. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  faetas  and  pla- 
centa, want  of  suflkient  contractile  power 
in  the  uterus,  produced  by  the  apoplectic 
state,  may  give  rise  to  severe  haemorrhage ; 
but  this  we  have  always  seen  arrested  by 
the  usual  means. 

Finally  :  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
convulsions,  the  woman  is  often  subject  to 
acute  febrile  symptoms,  which  continue  for 
a  week,  or  fifteen  days.  The  fever  is  gene- 
rally benign,  and  yields  to  the  use  of  baths. 


DR.  INGLIS'S  CASK  OP  PERFECT  UNION 
OF  DOl  BLE  PRACTLRE  OF  THE  FEMUR 
IN  TWELVE  DAYi>,  TREATED  WITHOUT 
SPLINTS  OH  TICUT  BANDAGING. 


To  Hit  Editor  fffTuE  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Allow  me  once  more  a  portion  of 
your  journal,  that  I  may  convince  your  cor- 
respondent that  my  last  reply  waa  not  over- 
confident. In  addition  to  my  own  testimony, 
that  of  others  can  be  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  femur  was  found 
fractured  in  twt>  places.    At  one  of  them, 
splintered  pieces  of  bone  were  felt.    On  the 
Och  day  from  that  time,  one  fracture  was  so 
far  united  that  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
bone  vvere  imniovcable.    On  that  day,  as 
regards  the  greater  surface,  the  upper  frac- 
ture was  iu  a  similar  slate ;  but  a  little  mani- 
pulation detected  that  the  splinters  around 
that  fracture  could  be  rubbed  aghast  each 
other,  those  pieces  not  being  yet  sufUciently 
impacted  by  the  surrounding;  parts.    But  on 
the  12th  day  (or,  as  the  Irish  surgeon  makes 
it,  in  two  days  from  the  ninth  day,  which, 
by-the-by,  on  calculating,  he  should  have 
calk  d  throe  duys),  the  encasement  of  these 
splinters  was  sufticient  to  prevent  this  cre- 
pitus from  being  heard.     Aud  why  should 
this  surprise  us  f  Notouly  its  ** probability," 
but  its  *'  possibility/'  can  be  proved  by  my 
frieud  Dr.  Col  via,  of  the  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, who  is  uow  iu  your  neighbourhood, 
and  who  will  call  on  you  and  personally 
confirm  the  fact,  as  he  then  was  here,  and 
witnessed  the  treatment.    •••••• 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jamls  Inglis,  M.  D. 

Castle-Douglas,  July  19, 1830. 

%•  It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this 
plain  and  convincing  detail,  by  publishing 
the  argumeuts  added  by  Dr.  Inglis,  in  reply 
to  the  objections  urged  by  "  M.  R.  C.  S.  I." 
The  facts  recorded  are  highly  valuable,  and 
are  calculated  to  derange  much  elaborate 
treatment,  and  some  formal  doctrines  of  the 
pathology  of  osseous  union.    Dr.  Colvin  has 


done  OS  the  hoMmr,  aceoidfaif 
expressed  by  Dr.  Ib|^  of 
fying  to  the  entire  correetBeaf 
meats  made  by  hia  friend. 


to  tibe  with 

penMtQy  foti- 

eCthe  tlile- 


To  ike  £tfi<er.— HaTing  aecn  in  yonr  Jo»' 
nal  of  the  SOth  Joly  a  commnn irat ioBt  ligaei 
^  A  Druggist's  Assistaict/*  in  which  thi 
writer  gives  an  analysisof,  and  form  for  male-' 
ing,  the  specific  solution  of  copaiba,  I  beg  Is 
say  that  I  attempted  to  prepare  same,  aid 
expected,  by  minutely  adhering  to  hia  diiec- 
tions,  to  obtain  a  similar  result,  batwasdii' 
appointed.  Your  correspondent  says,  tkt 
after  boiling  the  balsam  with  the  liq.  potiR 
and  aq.  distil,  for  abont  ten  minolet,  the 
mixture  should  be  let  to  cool  to  140  dq[., 
then  adding  the  sp.  srther.  nitr.,  when^tf' 
ter  a  short  time,  about  five  drachms  of  nadis> 
solved  fluid,  more  like  tmx  etl  than  balWi 
will  separate  and  float  on  the  surface ;"  kit 
after  the  boiling,  &c.,  exactly  accordinf  tf 
the  directions,  instead  of  ^  five  dractunt  if 
undissolved  fluid,"  the  whole  of  the  balsai 
rose  to  the  surface  unchanged,  leaving  a  li- 
quid, having  a  very  slight  odour,  but  nottJw 
slightest  perceptible  taste,  of  copaiba.  I  re- 
main. Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  Waedei. 

Little  Chelsea,  Aug.  10, 18SG. 
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ENCEPH ALGID  CARCINOMA- 


COMPLETE  OBLII^ 


RATION  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  VENA  CAfA.-« 
EFFECTS  OF  IODINE  AND  THE  HYDRIODATB  OT 
POTASH. 

John  Starks  was  admitted,  May  14,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson.    He  is  a  married 
man,  of  dark  complexion,  and  of  temperate 
habits,  and  had  always  enjoyed  good  hetltk 
until  the  present  attack.     He  is  by  trade  I 
plasterer,  and  has  been  ill  for  eight  weeks. 
He  has  lately  worked  in  a  swampy  part  of 
the  countr}',  and  caught  cold ;  since  then  he 
has  had  a  running  from  the  eyes,  which  have 
always  been  tender  since :  he  had  measltt 
during  childhood.    At  the  same  time  his 
face,  hands,  and  arms  began  to  swell,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side ;  the  swelling  was 
livid,  neither  hot  nor  painful ;  and  his  hands, 
the  tips  of  his  ears,  and  his  nose,  were  blue, 
so  that  the  men  with  whom  he  worked  uMd 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  not  washed  them. 
His  right  shoulder  was  painfnl,  but  was 
easy  when  lying  on  it  at  night;  he  slept 
very  well ;  he  felt  very  weak.  A  short  time 
after  this  the  ankles  began  to  swell  towards 
the  evening,  and  pitted  on  preasore,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  oflf  work,  and  for  the 
last  month  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed. 
He  was  attended  by  a  phyaican,  who  con- 
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tidend  tiM  diioider  to  be  partly  rheumatic. 
At  preteat  he  is  a  good  deal,  but  unequally, 
cBuiciated;  the  face  it  not  emaciated,  but 
appeart  to  be  a  little  congested ;  the  exter- 
Mil  JQgalar  Teina  are  la^er ;  the  chest  i» 
more  emaciated;  the  superficial  veins  are 
ail  much  dilated ;  the  abdomen  is  blaccid ; 
the  superficial  veins  are  more  distended  than 
tkoae  of  the  thorax ;  the  lower  extremities 
are  very  much  wasted,  but  not  oedematoas ; 
Hm  ariM  are  rather  swollen,  the  right  one 
tke  soat;  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure ;  he 
has  BO  pain  in  the  head  now,  but  has  had 
•ccasionally  at  the  back  part;  it  felt  heavy, 
and  throbbed  occasionally ;  no  tintionitus 
awriwD;  he  has  giddiness  now  and  then ;  no 
fldfiTifiin  of  the  scalp ;  does  not  sleep  well, 
bat  i^tlU  drowsy;  he  has  now  no  cough, 
wtpcctoratioa,  or  dyspncca,  though  he  has 
aaiared  from  the  latter  symptoms  occa- 
•SoBally;  respiration  not  too  frequent  nor 
ffhallirr ;  there  is  a  distinct  circumscribed 
trnmnmr  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  at 
•bent  the  third  rib,  very  painful  on  pressure ; 
90  palsatioa  or  fluctuation  is  found  in  it ; 
about  a  month  ago  it  began  to  increase,  and 
li^idlj  attained  its  present  size,  that  of  a 
fsfwi'a  egg. 

AwtemiUianfSignM, — ^Left  side :  respiratory 
■■mur  very  distinct,  but  hardly  puerile, 
with  slight  sonorous  and  sibillant  rattles. 
Bight  aide :  respiratory  murmur  wanting  for 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  clavicle,  but 
is  heard  again  below ;  where  respiration  is 
nanting,  Uie  impulse  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ectvedy  and  the  sound  is  less  than  natural. 
Postcrioriy,  the  respiration  is  pretty  natu- 
ipl;  that  of  the  right  side  could  not  be 
ascertained,  except  superiorly,  on  account 
af  Us  being  unable  to  support  himself  in  the 
aittioc  position;  but,  superiorly,  there  is 
braDchial  respiration,  and  broncophony  is 
vcty  distinctly  marked;  no  bronchophony 
«Bleriori7f  where  respiration  is  wanting. 
Bercnssion  elicits  a  very  clear  sound  on  the 
Ml  side,  and  on  the  inferior  two-thirds  of 
Ae  right ;  but  above,  where  the  respiratory 
mmFumr  is  absent,  it  is  quite  dull;  the 
■aands  of  the  heart  are  natural.  None  of 
Ua  liunily  have  been  consumptive.  On  ap- 
ptyteg  tlie  stethescope  over  the  umbilicus, 
sUiii,  iaipnlse  is  felt,  raising  the  head  of 
tkm  iastniment,  distinctly,  and  accompanied 
bj  a  rough  bellows  sound,  synchronous, 
only  immediately  over  the  umbilical 
;  there  is  no  vibrating  thrill  at  the 
;  no  tumour  can  be  felt  there ;  con- 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  that 
party  bnt  nowheTe  else  in  the  abdomen. 
Toi^gse  white,  mouth  rather  dry,  great  thirst, 
so  ■anaesL  He  has  had  occasional  pain  in 
the  epigastrium ;  has  had  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  which 
wliancd  for  a  fortnight,  but  ceased  about 
a  week  ago;  he  lies  best  on  his  back,  and 
voBst  OB  the  left  side,  but  he  can  lie  on 
ddbery  luniag  no  pain  in  either  position; 


his  right  arm  becomes  numbed  and  painful 
when  he  lies  upon  it.  The  bowels  are  open 
daily;  urine  natural.  All  the  joints  feel 
rather  stiff;  he  sweats  a  good  deal,  and  ^e 
perspiration  has  a  sour  smell.  Pulse  120, 
rather  bounding. 

Dr.  Elliotson  considered  that  the  pain  in 
the  sternum  arose  from  periostitis,  but  said 
that  whatever  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  membrane,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  same  had  occurred  internally,  as 
was  proved  by  the  dull  sound  tliere  on  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  soluthn  o/hydriodate  ofpotoithj  thirty 
minims  were  ordered  three  tinie.s  a  day,  and 
the  ointment  qf  iodine  was  directed  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  tumour  twice  a  day.  This 
was  on  the  14th  of  May ;  on  the  21st  the 
medicine  was  increased  to  forty  minim  doses ; 
on  the  24th,  to  fifty;  and  on  the  28th,  to 
sixty  minims.  He  seemed  a  little  better  on 
the  31st,  and  the  tumour  was  evidently 
smaller ;  his  knees  were  not  so  stiff. 

June  7.  lie  seems  much  better  this  morn- 
ing ;  the  swelling  is  less,  and  tlie  right  arm 
is  much  stronger.  The  hydriodate  to  be  in- 
creased to  eight  minim  doses. 

14.  Has  seemed  a  little  better  since  last 
report,  but  has  been  purged  very  much.  The 
swelling  near  the  sternum  appears  to  have 
increased  a  little. 

July  5.  The  tumour  appears  to  have  been 
increasing  since  last  report.  He  is  taking 
105minims  of  the  medicine  three  tiroes  a-day, 
with  kino  to  prevent  the  purging. 

9.  Tumour  increasing ;  the  veins  of  the 
right  arm  are  larger;  all  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  trunk  become  distended  during 
forced  respiration  ;  if  one  is  compressed  it 
remains  distended  between  the  finger  and 
the  heart,  but  is  flaccid  beyond  the  finger. 

16.  Tumour  more  elastic,  and  rather  lobu- 
lated.  Dr.  Elliotson  now  stated  to  the 
pupils,  that  he  apprehended  the  disease  was 
encephaloid. 

19.  Complains  of  excessive  weakness,  and 
stabbing  pains  in  the  tumour,  which  is  now 
above  the  clavicle  ;  it  gives  him  great  pain 
to  turn  his  head,  the  tumour  pressing  on  the 
origin  of  thestemo-cleido-mastuideus.  The 
diarrhoea  still  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  kino  which  he  has 
taken. 

25.  He  died  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
having  suffered  considerably  during  the 
night. 

Autopsy. — Very  great  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body ;  the  tumour, externally,  is  ver> 
large,  and  lobulated;  at  the  two  inferior 
prominences  it  is  extremely  soft,  very  much 
resembling  the  evidences  of  fluctuation.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  found 
very  much  distended,  and  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus ;  it  was  filled  with  very  dark 
brown  fluid;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
also  softened,  from  maceration  ;  the  duode- 
num was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  small  %W> 
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michi  the  metenteric  Tpim  wpreenlnrEr 
to  Tour  or  Ave  (imcs  their  natural  ilif,  bd 
gorgrd  with  blood;  citrht  or  nine  or  th 
mesenteric  glands  were  eolOTKed,  and  eoi 
(aiupd  a  wliitn  granular  lubilance,  whic 
was  prouuunced  to  bo  lub«rcu1aui,  th 
larjiost  eluid  «as  ritoaleil  over  the  aorti 
which  HUS  Dotdilatpd.  Thei[nalliDl"ntiti(! 
were  intusnuicrpted  in  two  jilacei ;  the  ii 
feriur,  situated  about  ei;;hteeu  inches  froi 
the  ilco-coral  valve;  the  superiDr,  abou 
three  feet  aliove  Ihe  other;  the  mucou 
membrane  n[i poured healtliy  ;  Dothingpart 
cular  was  fuund  in  Iho  lirer.  Tharax.- 
The  lamuur  was  found  to  uccuiiy  the  wliol 
of  the  inediaslioum,  aud  the  riglit  side  of  th 
Ihorux,  pitendinft  iiuile  up  to  the  necli 
potlerioriy,  it  eilended  to  the  spine;  th 
vena  cava  supcrinr  was  found  complete]; 
oblilcmt'-d,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  beiu] 
perceptible,  so  that  the  dircit  commuiiira 
tinn  between  the  Ilioracic  dui  t  and  the  hear 
was  entirely  cut  ofl'.  Tlie  great  entacialiol 
crident  in  the  patient  was,  perhap*,  attri 
bnlable  to  tbii  fact.  The  thoracic  tiscen 
were  found  completely  adherent  to  one  aao 
Uier,  to  that  Ihey  appeared  an  irre;!;uIarioIi[ 
mMs,  and  it  was  found  imposBible  to  delaci 
tbem  without  the  vcalpel.  Dr.  Carsweli 
cont.iderr<l  it  to  be  a  most  perfect  speclmei 
of  encephaloid  carciaoma.  The  tumour  ii 
preserved  In  tho  Museum  of  the  University 

In  lecturing  on  this  ciue  Dr.  £i,liotso> 
obnenedi  that  the  enccphuloid  naethc  most 
malignant  ditea^e  to  which  the  body  is  lia- 
ble. He  had  never  known  an  instance  in 
which  any  operatinn,  even  lliouKh  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  mnia,  or  the  limb  to  which 
it  was  attached,  was  removed,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  disease  from  re- 
turning; in  Kunie  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
quicklv  dcstriiyirig  thi-  patient.  The  disease 
was  charactcriiwd  by  ihp  formation  of  a 
brain-liko  subutancc.  The  cause  of  the 
nflection  wa»not  known ;  and  though  same- 
times  the  disense  was  seen  In  persona  whose 
■ncestnrs  had  auOi-rrd  from  It,  this  whs  by 
no  means  the  case  in  all  ioilaitcrs.  It  oc- 
curred in  varii>us  slructures ;  sometimes  on 
■urfHCoa,  Biimeliiiies  in  the  inside  of  a  vein 
or  a  bronchial  tube.  It  hud  been  called 
"  medullary  sarcoma,"  but  that  was  an  im- 
proper ti-rm;  tlie  matter  certainly  was  not 
tnedullary. 

The  disease  nioi^t  frequently  occurred  in 
persons  who  had  uot  passed  the  iniddlc 
period  of  life,  while  schirrus  generally  at- 
tacked individuals  who  hud  passed  that  age. 
The  enccphaliiid  disease  wns  often,  too, 
metwith  in  children,  but  it  was  most  com- 
mon in  persons  of  about  the  age  of  this 
patieat,  X3.  It  sometimes  attached  the  eye, 
and  aonieliiiics  Iho  extremities.  The  disease 
was  not  attended  with  much  pain,  except 
ft'om  a  sensation  of  disleatiua;  whereas 
schirrus  was  characterued  by  a  abarp  lan- 


clnatiug  pain.      '  .., 

occaslonall]'  might  appear  like  a  collectkw 
of  matter,  but  if  opened  under  thai  impres- 
Bion,  the  patient  became  much  worse. 

In  the  present  Instttace,  the  caae  at  SnI 
appeard  to  be  one  of  periostitis,  with  t 
small  eolteeli  on  of  II  nkl  under  the  tnrmbrue. 
He  (Dr.E.)  did  not  fet\  himself  jusultd 
ia  then  Ihluking  it  Anything  else.  He  M 
seen  such  collections  in  other  portions  ofUw 
prriosteum,  which  ^ve  way  under  the  local 
application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Is 
this  Instance  the  hydriudatB  of  potash  aad 
iodine  appeared  at  first  to  act  bea  £cialty, 
the  tumour  being  evidently  lesi  nfter  ihtir 
empliiymeut;  but  the  true  character  ef  . 
the  disease  began  to  be  shoim,  ud  tfec  I 
tumour  increased  in  siie,  in  spite  ef  Hh 
large  doses  of  iodine  given.  He  had  aeitf  { 
seen  a  ease  of  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum of  the  sternum  which  did  not  yiell  It 
th"  treatment  employed  in  thi*  cafe,  oad 
when  he  found  that  fall,  he  luapectnl  Ik 
case  was  eneephaloid.  The  dimtt  M 
another  peculiarity  besides  that  of  aliacli- 
ing  peraona  in  the  middle  period  of  life, 
Khich  was,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ta- 
Dreascd.  No  other  kind  of  disease  inereaicd 
■o  ntpidly.  This  case  afforded  ■  goed  in- 
ttance  of  the  pawerlessness  of  imHae  la 
nalignnat  disease.  He  considered  it  ii> 
bable  that  the  disease,  in  this  cue,W  , 
commenced  internally. 

Since  the  remarks  at  page  07B  w 
en,  we  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  SbkIKI 
101  been  elected.  ItisanuofortiiaateaSiir. 

To  Iht  Eififar.— Sia:— Can  aome  of 
Tftders  give  the  history  of  Meair*.  S 
ind  Hulbert,  who  exhibited  at  Newligl* 
m  Monday  last  t  They  would,  by  ao  doiafL 
ronfer  a  ^^raat  farour  upon  the  medical  F^- 
ioners  of  this  neixhbourhood.  It  is  repoil- 
'd  that  Mr.  S.,  in  consequence  of  his  "idf- 
legrading  dispensaries,"  haa  driven  oi 
wu  medical  men  from  his  diatriet. 
-lulberl  is,  personally,  a  perfect  stn 
lere.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  haa  only  bi.._ 
ew  weeks  in  the  B<irough.  He  appean  U 
•e  R  sort  at  pnl/gi  at  Mt.  Smith,  or  puhtfs 
le  is  a  missionary  sent  by  tho  PoorJAW 
>mmissionert.  Yourt,  reapecifnily, 
CHiBvaag 

Auipist  11, 19SG. 

V>'e  have  Just  received,  from  Dr.  O'BeifM 
r  Dublin,  a  communicalioQ  entitled  "Al 
Lbslract  of  Original  Views  on  the  FaM> 
ions  and  Diseases  of  the  Intestinal  CaatI, 
rith  an  examination  of  objections  nifti 
gainst  them,  and  a  further  report  of  Ihrir 
uccessful  application.  Kead  at  the  Brilifk 
LSSiiclBtlon  in  August,  18SS."  At  the  ■«• 
loir  would  occupy  nearly  thirty  pagef  af 
'he  Lakcct,  we  mutt  take  a  littla  tint  tt 
;Beet  oa  the  reqaeil  lot  Ita  iaatitlmn. 
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By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

sor  of  general  pathology  in  the 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

T^ALIMENTIVENESS. 

LEMEN : — On  taking  up  the  fanctions 
liddle  lobe  of  the  brain,  we  arrive  at 
y  of  two  organs,  which,  though  their 
;e  is  highly  probable,  are  not  yet 
iy  admitted  by  phrenologists.  These 
Lre — alimentivencss  ar.d  love  of  life, 
^ntiveness,  a  term  first  adopted  by 
£IM,  meansachoice  of  food ;  it  deter- 
le  appetite;  but,  in  the  human  sub- 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  de- 
»f  taste,  to  the  choice  of  food ;  in 
rords,  to  what  was  once  called 
>ny,"  but  which  is  now  dignified  by 
;e  of  "  gastronomy.'' 
ry. — Combe  was  struck  with  the 
in  which  the  olfactory  nerve  passes 
3  nose  and  nasal  fossa,  to  terminate 
3nvolutions  at  the  base  of  the  middle 
the  brain.  He  found  it  remarkably 
.nd  observed  that  it  became  con- 
l  with  that  part,  particularly  in  the 
L  fact  which  is  equally  seen  in  other 
rous  animals :  hence  he  concluded 
t  part  of  the  nervous  system  directed 
ice  of  food.  You  can  easily  con- 
at  animals  which  feed  in  meadows,  or 
t  tracts  of  land  which  are  productive 
t  varieties  of  plants,  have  acquired 
lular  faculty  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
i  those  plants  which  are  wholesome 
)se  which  are  injurious ;  and  us  this 
y  be  dune  by  the  nervous  system, 
necessarily  compelled  to  admit  a 
ar  portion  for  this  particular  func- 
^ow,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  percep- 
the  qualities  of  dlflferent  plants  is 
d  by  the  sense  of  smell,  through 
ium  of  an  organ  placed  extcraully, 
77. 


close  to  the  opening  of  the  month,  we  are 
inclined  to  conclude  that  the  facal^  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  wholesome  from  that 
which  is  injurious,  depends  upon  this  per- 
ception. This  is  easily  conceived,  although 
it  is  beyond  our  philosophical  reasoning,  or 
the  reflecttons  of  the  pschycologists,  who 
could  nerer  have  discovered  this  phenome- 
non by  reflecting  on  what  passes  withM 
themselves ;  it  is  a  simple  fact  of  natural 
history,  and  nothing  else.  This  organ  is 
admitted  by  one  phrenologist  in  England^ 
Mr.  Crook,  and  by  another  phrenologist,  at 
Copenhagen,  who  adopted  the  same  mode 
of  thinking  from  his  own  observations.  The 
latter  were  communicated  to  Sporzheim, 
who  admitted  this  organ,  although  he  con* 
sidered  its  existence  to  be  doubtful.  I  men- 
tion this  latter  fact,  because  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
science,  without  blindly  proposing  to  you  to 
adopt  either  one  opinion  or  another. 

Situaium, — ^This  organ  is  placed  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  and  is  marked  on  the  head 
above  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  ear;  it  is 
concealed  under  the  temporal  muscle,  and 
augments  the  volume  of  the  head  in  a  sen- 
sible manner,  below  the  organ  of  construe- 
tivenesSf  and  in  front  of  destrucliDtness,  I 
have  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  example 
in  a  woman  whose  case  was  observed  by 
M.  Descitret.  When  at  La  Salpetriire  she 
ate  the  allowance  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteeu 
persons  a  day.  When  turned  out  of  the 
hospital  she  seized  every  possible  occasion 
for  stealing  bread  and  other  food.  At  last 
she  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  country 
without  resource,  and  there  devoured  every 
species  of  veg  table  food  which  prcsenteJ 
itself  within  her  reach.  But  deprived  of 
the  faculty  which  herbivorous  animals 
possess  of  distinguishing  wholesome  plants, 
she  gorged  injurious  vegetable  substances* 
and  at  last  died  from  the  effects  of  violent 
g^tritis.  M.  Descuret  has  preserved  her 
skull,  from  which  ho  hiis  taken  a  cast. 
Here  you  may  see  the  organ  corresponding^ 
with  the  region  already  mentioned;  it  is 
placed,  as  you  see,  in  front  of  destmcHve- 
ness,  and  presents  nearly  double  its  natural 
volume. 

Primitive  Impulse. — ^M.ViiiOMT  has  made 
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fTTrrfti  mtereMioR  rrmarks  on  this  or);an. 
^k  ht-D  the  new-born  child  seeks  its  niotiier's 
hrva^t.  itdbeys,  aecortlin};  to  this  w riter, the 
impulse  of  alimentireneM.  I  have  already 
told  >ou  that  the  infant  is  stimulated  to  this 
«r  t  tiy  simple  instinrt.  Here,  then,  I  show 
\ou  the  i»ri;iiD  nf  this  instinct.  The  chicken 
picks  up  the  sniin  which  is  most  suitable 
1i>  its  nutrition.  The  \oiins;  duck,  obe>infc 
the  instinct  of  locnlittt^  runs  to  the  water, 
Skiul  tinds  then*  the  drink  and  food  \i'hicli 
are  most  suitable  to  its  support.  Instigated 
^y  this  or^an,  the  infant  continues  to  suck 
whenever  the  breast  is  offered  ^)  it,  even 
after  it4  han|rer  has  been  satisfied.  Hence 
this  onr«in  is  stimulated  by  an  impulse  be- 
sides that  of  hun^r:  and  yoa  know  how 
claiton«.  impelled  by  the  attraction  of  some 
new  dbh.  continue  to  eat  with  avidity  after 
their  appetite  has  been  completely  satisfied. 
TIn*  ad  a  It,  placed  under  the  active  infinence 
<^  this  onran.  is  frequently  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  substances  which  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  its  .ippetite.  It  is  during? 
the  course  of  ciinvalrsrence  from  disease, 
that  the  action  of  alimentiveness  becomes 
p*rd(Mninaot.  In  some  cases  it  even  pro- 
«1uces  a  spt*cies  of  deliridm,  in  case  the  ap- 
petrie  is  not  satisfied,  or  when  deprived 
«)f  sinie  particular  article  of  food  on  which 
tlie  mind  has  been  fined.  In  these  cases 
mea  an*  seixed  by  an  access  of  passion  or 
«-e\ation  at  not  obtainins;  the  desired  object, 
wht^-h  is  quite  inexplicable.  This  state, 
cvftainN.  can  ontv  be  the  n^sult  of  some 

m  m 

ptfwe.i'Hl  kmpulse.  for  which  we  can  account 

.n  c-^  other  mtnn'-r  than  by  refemice  to  the 

«iTan  row  under  ctwsideration.    In  all  ver- 

lrimte\l  aaiaiAls«  a  pi^rtion  of  the  brain  is 

dr^lir.cd  for  this  fun.  tion :  but  the  part  does 

««^  always  acx  under  the  impulse  of  the 

4d6H-iory   ::cr«e  alone.    Thus,  in  man,  ali- 

•"^mj^oar-**  is  e\cite«i  by  other  agents.     I 

•:.-;% 0  suitioiontly  provwl  this  by  the  case  of 

the  unfortunate  woman  just  mentioned,  who 

lii^i  hrr  I  fe  fn>m  devourinc;  unwholesome 

plNnf>.    The  sense  of  taste  contributes  soine- 

thiag   to  the  choice  of  food;    but  neither 

i^pieli  nor  taste  is  suflieient  to  indicate  with 

«-erfiiinly  >^  hat  is  Avholespome  or  what  is  un- 

w  hcdesome.     For  this  purpose  man  requires 

rx|»erience,  and  has  thus  the  disadTantage 

«»f  b**\n^  less  able  to  dlstinj^uish,  in  the  ex- 

temal  world,  the  substances  which  are  most 

Mil  liable  for  his  support. 

Accordiu}^  to  phrenologists,  not  only  pclnt- 
lony,  but  drunkenness,  may  result  from  en- 
ressive  development  of  this  organ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authors,  it  gives  them  the 
fai-ulty  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  preparation 
of  fodd,  for  they  hare  remarked  that  glut 
t(»ns  and  epicures  have  always  this  portion 
of  the  head,  above  the  zygomatie  arches, 
ri>markahTy  large.  M.  Viwojit  thinks,  that 
in  persons  who  are  excessively  fond  of 
»tim>kiii;T,  tlint  (nstc  depends  on  the  organ 
iif  which  we  now  speak.    It  is  right  to  tell 


you  this,  for  no  opinion  should  be  omitted 
in  a  course  like  the  present. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  see  that 
this  is  one  of  the  first  organs  which  cniu- 
mences  to  act, and  also  is  one  of  those  which 
persists  the  longest ;  for  it  has  always  bfea 
remarked,  that  the  love  of  good  eating  sur- 
vives all  other  tastes  and  passions,  to  the 
most  advanced  period  of  our  life.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  this  organ  is  very  pre- 
dominant in  chlorotic  females,  w  ho  exhibit 
depraved  taste,  by  eating  plaster,  and  other 
extraordinary  substances,  and  in  idiots,  wfto 
indulge  in  the  most  disgusting  species  of 
food. 

The  following  is  M.  Vimont*s  opinion  is 
to  its  seat  in  animals.  He  places  it  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  below  the  organ  of  arfii- 
gitircneHx,  and  in  front  of  destruction,  with 
which  it  is  continuous,  forming  a  part  of 
the  cerebral  c(m volutions  correspondiii}: 
with  tlic  large  ring  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
It  occupies  the  whole  space  included  withii 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the 
zygomatic  process,  along  the  great  win^  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  quadrumana,  and  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, and  we  also  find  it  in  the  dog  and  cat, 
and  it  exists  in  all  voracious  animals,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  organ  of  detifrmeiirmmt. 
In  birds  we  tind  it  al>o\e,  and  a  littleiasid^ 
the  external  orbital  angle.  M.  Visio!iT 
qnotes  the  cormorant,  the  common  dack,thp 
goelan,  birds  which  arc  remarkable  for  their 
voracity,  as  presenting  this  organ  in  aU^ 
degree  of  development. 

So  much  for  the  organ  of  aiimenfppmm, 
"We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  anothff 
organ,  which,  though  considered  doahtfal 
by  some,  is  admitted  by  a  considerable  bbb- 
ber  of  writers.  The  organ  of  which  we  have 
just  treated  appears  to  be  established  nvitk 
certainty,  for  the  most  experienced  phreao- 
logists  allow  its  existence,  although  yov 
will  n<»t  find  it  numbered  on  the  cast.  For 
my  part  I  am  induced  to  adopt  it,  partly 
fn>m  the  observation  already  mentioneil,tMl 
partly  from  some  other  experiments,  which, 
though  less  positive,  do  lead  me  toconclwie 
that  it  really  exists. 

8. — Love  of  Life. 

The  other  organ  is  that  of  the  love  of  life, 
which  we  might  call  biopkilyy  or,  the  orgaft 
of  prcservatiim,  which  consists  in  an  incli- 
nation to  avoid  danger  when  it  presents 
itself,  without  the  interference  of  the  reflec- 
tion. This  is  the  primitive  di>stination  of 
the  organ.  I  add,  '^i\ithout  reflectk)n,"  for 
all  the  organs  appropriate  to  the  instincts 
and  the  feelin;:s,  act,  as  I  hare  aln^ady 
said,  without  reflection. 

Ilhioryt  4md  primartj  impuhe. — ^This  organ 
WHS  discovered  by  M.Vimont.  T  speak  of  it 
from  his  work,  for  I  confess  that  I  have  n<»t 
examined  all  the  annals  of  the  Knglish,  the 
Danish,  and  the  American  phrenologif  iSt  to 


alimentivekesjS  and  love  of  ufe. 
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■ertnin  if  lir  remlly  was  the  inventor  or 
;•  Neither  Gall  norSpcRZHEix  suspect- 
the  existence  of  this  organ.  According 
the  latter,  love  of  life  depends  rather  on 
lidity  and  fear.  However,  he  was  unable 
decide  whether  it  was  really  a  negative 
klity,  opposed  to  courage,  destructiveness, 
1  firmness,  as  Gall  thought,  or,  whether 
lepcnded  more  particularly  on  circum> 
■ction,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
-an  of  timidity.  Spitrzhfim  was  himself 
iftfied  with  this  explanation,  and  I  have 
trd  him  account  for  the  love  of  life  in 
•  manner.  However,  we  are  naturally 
lioed  to  think  that  a  faculty  which  deter- 
les  instantaneous  movements  of  flight, 
remtf  &c.,  roust  possess  some  share  of 
ivity.  M.  V I  Mont's  opinion  was  made 
upon  this  question,  upon  which  he  has 
•towed  a  good  deal  of  thought.  The  fol- 
trin*!:  is  the  result  of  his  observations.  The 
ulty  manifests  itself,  at  an  early  period, 
animals.  According  to  this  author  it 
ermines  the  cries  of  the  child  at  the 
ment  of  birth,  which  is  impelle<l  by  an 
nnal  feeling  to  deprecate  the  pain  and 
lerin;c  to  which  the  act  of  birth  exposes 

This  instinct  is  also  expressed  by  the 
»  of  young  animals  when  frightened ;  by 
manner  in  which  other  species  fly  at  the 
tt  noise,  at  the  least  disturbance  in  the 
rounding  atmosphere.  It  is  evident  that 
f  are  not  made  to  calculat*^  consequences ; 
.  they  hear  some  noise,  they  perceive 
le  extraordinary  motion,  some  figure 
ich  reason  does  not  denote  to  be  an 
•■ay,  and  when  they  fly  it  must  be  by 
tiact.  This  is  seen  in  a  great  number  of 
ing    domesticated    animals,    and    even 

mother  possesses  a  corresponding  in- 
let ;  for  she  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
any  by  a  peculiar  cry,  which  is  under- 
mI  by  the  instinct  of  her  offspring,  who  at 
e  take  refuge  by  gathering  around  her. 
Iniala  nestle  under  the  wing  of  the  hen ; 
introduce  themselves  into  the  pouch  of 

kangaroo,  for  the  latter  animal  gives 
th  to  its  young  before  the  period  of 
tarity.  Those  little  beings,  scarcely 
f-developed,  quit  their  parents  and  enjoy 
mselvea  in  the  sun ;  but  the  instant  an 
my  approachos,  the  mother  utters  her 
9  and  the  young  ones  take  refuge  without 
■y  in  the  ready  pouch,  furnished  with 
nerous  nipples  from  which  they  extract 
necessary  nutriment.  You  cannot  here 
•id  seeing  a  particular  organisation  and 
rision  of  nature.  The  mother,  impelled 
a  aeufce  of  danger,  utters  a  cry,  whose 
uing  is  well  understood  by  the  organ  of 
tore  pflife,  which  determines  her  oflTspring 
kvoid  the  threatened  calamity.  M.  Vi- 
iT  has  followed  up  these  observations 
b  considerable  sagacity,  and  has  ascer- 
led  facts  which  never  would  have  been 
revered,  but  by  the  phrenologists,  or  the 
porters  of  the  doctrine  of  common  tense . 


We  owe   them  solely  the  observation  of 
nature. 

Sadden  actions  of  this  kind  must  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  a  faculty.  It  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  them  to  defect  of  any 
faculty,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ne-^tion. 
For,  generally  speaking,  negation  is  incap- 
able of  producing  any  thing.  Hence  the 
effects  to  which  we  have  alluded  do  not 
depend  simply  on  caution  or  cunning.  Cun- 
ning is  a  dilTerent  thing.  Circumspection  is 
still  further  removed  from  this.  The  original 
observation  of  M.  Vimo>t  did  not  enable 
him  to  localise  this  faculty.  However,  I 
shall  quote  from  his  work  a  fact  which 
furnishes  some  data.  He  studied  the  habits 
of  several  rabbits  which  were  living  in  com- 
munity. He  remarked  one,  which  was 
alarmed  at  the  slightest  noise,  killed  it,  and 
examined  its  brain.  The  inferior  and  in- 
ternal portions  of  the  middle  lobe  were  found 
to  be  of  twice  the  size  of  the  same  part  in 
other  rabbits  with  which  he  compared  them. 

I  must  now  show  you  the  organ  accord- 
ing to  tlie  author  of  whom  I  speak.  Here 
is  de9trmctirenen\  here  npfttite,  or  Hiimett^ 
tireneu;  and  below  thest;  you  see  a  group 
which  composes  the  base  of  the  middle 
lobe.  This  portion  appeared,  as  we  said, 
more  developed  by  one  half  in  the  timid 
rabbit  than  in  anv  others.  He,  therefore, 
compared  it  with  the  brains  of  other  animals 
preserved  in  alcohol,  and  discovered  a  simi- 
lar conformation  in  all  those  which  mani- 
fested the  same  tendency  to  fly  rapidly  from 
danger,  lliis  portion  of  the  brain  it  very 
considerably  developed  in  the  monkey,  the 
fox,  the  cat,  the  marten,  the  pole-cat,  the 
marmot,  the  hare,  and  the  weasle.  liies^ 
animals,  as  you  all  know,  take  to  flight  from 
the  slightest  cause  imaginable;  M.  Vimont 
made  the  same  observation  with  respect  to 
the  stag  and  the  fawn.  In  birds,  this  por- 
tion forms  a  rounded  mass  at  the  posterior 
and  inferior  region  of  each  hemisphere, 
above  the  bigeminal  tubercles  which  cor- 
respond with  the  quadrigeminal  of  man. 
He  remarks,  that  this  organ  corresponds 
with  the  base  of  the  cranium,  below  the 
cavity  which  receives  these  bigeminal  tu- 
bercles. He  also  observed  the  organ  in 
birds  of  prey,  particularly  night  b  i  rds,  which 
are  approached  with  such  difficulty.  Henci* 
the  organ  of  the  lore  •f  life  may  coexist 
with  t£u of  distruciiremu.  In  fact, animals 
may  be  voracious  and  cruel,  airl  at  tlio  f»ame 
time  extremely  wild,  or  disposed  to  fly  when 
another  object  than  its  prey  presents  itself 
to  view.  It  feels  instinctively  tlie  approach 
of  an  enemy,  and  avoids  it  by  flight.  It 
might  be  alleged  that  the  wildnrss  uf  these 
birds  depends  on  caution ;  but  the  action 
of  caution  is  observed  to  unite  with  tht* 
operation  of  all  the  organs,  and  tiie  acts  de- 
pendent on  caution  vary  according  to  th(* 
nature  of  the  organ  which  is  brought  into 
play.    M.  Vimont  points  out  the  existence 
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of  tku  orpui  IB  wild  geese,  and  in  the  diving 
birds,  particularly  cormorants.  Combe  did 
■oc  »peak  uf  thi«  organ  until  he  published 
Ijie  third  edition  of  his  book,  and  he  was 
then  led  to  admit  its  existence  by  observing 
the  repnsnuuice  with  which  some  individuals 
quit  life.  In  fact,  we  observe  some  men 
who  cannot  make  op  their  minds  to  die. 
Others  there  are,  who  resign  themselves 
without  difficulty ;  and  others,  again,  who 
confront  death  voluntarily.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  difference.  The  social 
position  of  the  individual,  it  is  true,  has 
great  influence  in  determining  this  event. 
il'e  all  know  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
quit  life  with  regret,  while  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate often  throw  it  off  without  a 
thought,  and  even  with  joy.  However,  the 
organization  of  the  brain  always  exercises 
its  own  influence,  and  often  produces  op- 
posite effects.  I  have  seen  the  most  un- 
happy, the  most  miserable,  of  beings,  cling- 
ing to  life  with  tenacity,  while  the  rich 
man,  in  the  midst  of  every  enjoyment  which 
wealth  could  supply,  renounced  it  without 
regret.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind,  appa- 
rently exceptional,  that  we  may  study  with 
advantage  the  influence  of  organization. 
The  most  obvious  influence  of  social  dis- 
positions is  not  suflicient  to  conceal  the 
action  of  cerebral  organization,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  we  have  collected,  establish 
a  constant  relation  between  the  love  of 
life  and  the  development  of  the  inferior  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  skull,  a  little  an- 
teriorly. 

Situation, — ^To  avoid  all  error  in  the  in- 
\  estimation  of  the  organ  which  now  occupies 
us,  1  request  your  attention  to  this  skull. 
Observ  e  the  external  auditory  foramen,  and 
the  zygomatic  fussa  situated  in  front  of  it. 
it  is  in  this  portion  of  the  skull,  concealed 
undiT  the  osseous  arch  of  the  check,  and 
«%  iiioh  com^sponds  with  the  inferior  part  of 
tho  grt'tit  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  a 
.small  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  you 
will  tind  the  projection  of  the  organ  of  the 
lo\('  of  life.  If  you  now  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  brain,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  tlie  organ  is  connected  w^ith  a  convolu- 
tion running  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
orsxan  of  destructirenesSf  and  terminatin:;, 
anteriorly,  with  the  organ  of  alimentation. 
The  t>\o  then  correspond  in  common 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  zygomatic 
f«VH.^u  which  they  render  more  or  less  pro- 
inmout.  M  hen  co-existing  in  the  same  per- 
son* ihi'v  prtMluce  a  very  considerable 
tti\*ailth  in  that  portion  of  the  head  which 
f.Mrv's4|Knds  with  the  posterior  extremity 
«>f  iUv  malar  bone.  The  zygomatic  fossa, 
iiutortL  is  tilled  up  by  the  temporal  miiscleEi, 
''i>t  a>  (ho  titles  of  the  muscles  are  pushed 
ior\\iu\ls  by  the  two  organs,  and  highly 
<K'>o)o)>ril,  it  is  vory  possible  to  distinguish 
«t»iiu,  us  tiu'v  enhirife  the  head  between  the 
«  u- itihl  the  malar  buue.    AlimnUheness  ia 


more  marked  in  the  npper  portion  of  the 
space  now  indicated,  and  the  lore  of  life  in 
the  lower.  Numerous  observations  have 
been  made  on  suicides,  and  it  has  boea 
remarked  that  persons  who  destroy  them- 
selves from  slight  reasons,  present  a  great 
depression  in  that  portion  of  the  skull  which 
corresponds  with  the  lore  qf  Itfe.  Di'Nor- 
TIER  has  collected  a  great  numl>er  of  farts 
on  this  subject  He  concludes  that,  is 
general,  the  organ  is  very  slightly  developed 
in  those  who  destroy  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  is  is  very  common  in  indlvidotls 
who  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  preMr- 
vation,  and  are  selfish  in  the  highest  degree. 
Hypochondriacs  are  generally  of  this  chtfs. 
Here,  then,  as  you  see,  are  two  organs, 
discovered  since  the  time  of  Gall.  As  the^ 
have  been  observed  but  recently,  many  ei* 
aniples  cannot  be  supplied.  Suffice  it  to 
draw  your  attention  to  this  point 

9. — Sec  RET!  YEN  ESS. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  organ  wbicb 
Gall  denominated  <<  cunning,*'  but  whick 
Sfurzheim,  who  altered  many  of  the  teim 
of  his  preceptor,  has  called  secrHivtnen. 
This  organ,  as  I  have  said,  was  origiaidlf 
known  under  the  name  of  *^  finesse,"  ** ciu> 
ning,"  &c.,  words  which  are  extremely  ex- 
pressive. It  was  observed  by  Gall, and  in 
existence  has  been  confirmed  by  all  phreno- 
logists, without  exception,  since  his  tine. 
It  is,  perhajis,  one  of  the  organs  on  wkici 
writers  are  most  agreed. 

Situation, — At  the  side  of  the  head,  in* 
mediately  above  the  organ  of  destruction, 
which,  as  you  know,  runs  horizontally,  jstt 
above  the  ear.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  r^ 
markable  examples  of  this  organ,  in  tbe 
head  of  the  Hungarian  represented  inGALLi 
work.  Vestructireness  is  but  slight,  whik 
secret irencM  is  enonnous,  and  forms  tk 
whole  projection  of  this  region.  Here  is 
another  example,  a  robber,  on  whose  bead 
you  may  make  the  same  observation.  Tbe 
lateral  portion  of  the  head  which  I  now 
point  out,  is  a  little  above  the  organ  ufde 
struction,  which  separates  it  from  the  aadi- 
tory  foramen.  It  is  elongated  and  horizontil, 
like  destructiress,  because  the  organ  dcpendi 
on  an  elongated  convolution,  which  lies  is 
an  horizontal  direction.  This  organ,  ttieo, 
enlarges  the  head  in  the  region  pointed  out, 
about  half-an-inch  above  the  ear. 

Primary  Influence. — It  produces  a  tendenct 
to  concealment  SruRZiiEiM,  observim;that 
the  word  "cunning"  was  always  received 
in  a  bad  sense,  was  authorised  in  changine 
it  for  another.  According  to  this  latter 
phrenologist,  its  primary  action  is  a  ten- 
dtncy  to  concealment,  to  draw  aside,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  others,  of  di»- 
senibling,  of  suspending  the  manifestatio'j 
of  the  thoughts  and  real  sentiments,  fur  the 
purpose  of  executing  a  project  with  greatc>r 
certainty.    Hence  this  organ  most  be  con- 
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ilerod  9i3  one  which  serves  to  controul 
her  organs,  and  in  this  rcrpect  seems  anal- 
;ous  to  circunispectlou,  or  caution.  How- 
■er,  we  should  distinguish  it  from  l!ie 
iter,  for  it  seems  rather  destined  to  aid  tlie 
stinct  than  the  intelligence.  The  most 
cperienced  phrenologists  agree  in  thinking 
at  s^cretirtness  suggests  an  underhand  way 
*  overcoming  difficulties,  much  more  than 

tendency  to  perfect  the  reasoning  power, 
id  arrive  at  truth.  This  organ  produces 
inniug;  rather  than  prudence,  for  we  often 
je  culprits  exhibit  extraordinary  cunning 
I  their  defence,  although  they  evidently 
ant  prudence,  and  possess  but  slip:ht  lo^i- 
U  powers.  This  organ  destroys  all  frani;- 
essy  and  stops  the  disclosure  of  our  opi- 
ions,  producing  dissimulation. 

How  do  the  philosophers  exphiin  the 
icuUy  of  which  we  treat  ?  They  considered 
unnin^,  finesse,  dissimulation,  us  qualities 
f  the  soul;  tiiese  words  signify  but  little, 
jr  j^e  are  all  compelled  to  ask  how  and 
rherefore  the  soul  possesses  these  quali- 
:cs,  whether  they  are  derived  from  chance, 
Pom  education,  or  from  primitive  constitu- 
ion.  Finally,  we  ask,  what  notion  can  be 
>tined  of  what  those  gentlerucn  call  the 
onstitution  of  the  soul,  or  what  proof  they 
|ve  of  its  existence.' 

Gentlemen,  the  science  has  made  an  im- 
lentfc  progress  in  pointing  out  the  organ 
rith  which  this  disposititm  corresponds. 
krnie  called  it  a  vice;  others,  a  corruption 
»f  human  nature.  Dut  this  vice,  this  cor- 
aption,  remained  totally  unexplained. 

Applicalion, — This  organ  exercises  a  mark- 
d  influence  on  the  character  of  man.  In 
hieTes,  who  are  perpetually  compelled  to 
li«»cmble,  it  produces  reprelieusible  actions. 
Id  the  comedian,  the  part  it  plays  is  also 
^ery  important.  This  curious  observation 
belongs  to  CoMBK,  who  remarks,  that  an 
ictor  is  forced  to  diiisemble  some  sentiments, 
udkI  affect  others  which  are  foreign  to  his 
lature.  In  other  words,  to  employ  this 
organ  for  the  repression  of  his  own  impul- 
tes,  and  the  substitution  of  factitious  feel- 
Bg8.  In  this  case,  howe\  cr,  the  organ  must 
ict  in  concert  with  imitation.  It  is  very 
iseful  to  diplomatists,  serviceable  to  cour- 
iersy  and  commanders  in  time  of  war,  for 
L  generaPs  thouglit'.  should  ever  be  impe- 
letrable  by  those  who  surround  him,  as  well 
13  by  his  enemies.  The  intelligence  may 
•opplyy  for  a  short  time,  a  deticiency  of  this 
mpalse.  I  say  deficiency^  for  the  impulse 
fxists  in  all  men,  as  we  all  have  the  same 
organization;  bur,  when  weak,  its  place 
aay  be  supplied  by  intelligence,  which 
qually  compensates  feebleness  in  the  organs 
tf  prudence  or  circumspection.  But  this  is 
erer  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  You  can 
Iways  surprise  a  man  who  is  cunning  and 
rudent  only  from  tlie  ctTect  of  simple  re- 
ection;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  in 
rhom    the  organ   is  very  large,  and  who 


naturally  are  very  cunning,  keep  themselves 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  never  betray 
themselves  by  a  rash  action,  word,  or  ges- 
ture. Kvery  thing  is,  by  these  persons,  cal- 
culated at  its  value, — a  shalce  of  the  hand, 
or  a  smile.  You  can  see.  Gentlemen,  how 
much  of  the  character  of  a  coquette  this 
organ  forms.  This  organ,  then,  exercises  a 
very  powerful  influence  on  organization  iu 
general,  and  on  the  conduct  of  man  in  social 
life.  The  following  is  a  rhumi  of  observa- 
tions which  M.  YiMONT  has  made  on  this 
organ : — 

It  contributes  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.  When  mo- 
derately developed,  and  united  with  little 
circumspection  and  intelligence,  it  consti- 
tutes that  class  of  men  who,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  you  can  "  see  through."  These 
individuals  are  inclined  to  be  cunning, 
but  their  intelligence  is  too  feeble  to  aid 
it,  and  nothing  is  fuore  easy  than  to  pene- 
trate their  designs.  When  united  with 
circumspection,  and  the  faculty  of  induc- 
tion, which  reside  in  the  superior  anterior 
region  of  the  head,  this  organ  produces  tact, 
and  forms  an  essentially  prudent  character. 
Observe  well,  that  I  say  **  united  to  circum- 
spection ;"  for  if,  unfortunately,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  arc  weak,  and  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  deprived  of  elevated  sentiments, 
secretiveness  only  produces  the  crowd  of 
miserable  beings  who  people  our  prisons. 
M.  ViMONT  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  a  great 
error  to  confound  this  organ  with  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  may  direct  the  intelli- 
gence towards  the  appropriate  object  of 
secretiveness,  but  it  inspires  scepticism,  and 
all  the  feeble  arguments  of  men  fruitful  in 
subtleties,  who  are  nothing  in  reality,  who 
are  silly  in  their  cunning,  (jinauds),  de- 
prived of  real  intelligence  to  aid  their  sly- 
ness. It  is  this  which  coustitutes  what  are 
properly  called  sophists,  among  whom  I  am 
temptecl  to  reckon  certain  enemies  of  phre- 
nology. M.  Y I  MONT  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pressions ''cunning,"  "finesse,"  employed 
by  Gall,  only  express  difierent  modifica- 
tions and  applications  of  the  organ,  while 
the  main  fact,  as  Spurziieim  has  clearly 
shewn,  is  the  tendency  to  remove  oneself 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  observing  others, 
and  regulating  our  conduct  thereby.  Spdr- 
ziiEiM  has  taken  the  most  just  view  of  this 
faculty,  when  he  describes  it  as  ^'  a  tendency 
to  be  clandestine  in  thought,  pn)ject,  and  ac- 
tion." M.  ViMONT  also  believes  that  Gall 
was  mistaken  in  attributing  to  tliis  organ  the 
tendency  which  we  observe  in  some  animals 
to  conceal  the  superfluous  portion  of  their 
food.  You  know  that  dogs  and  wolves, 
when  any  thing  remains  after  ameal,  conceal 
it.  This  cannot  depend  on  the  organ  of 
which  we  treat,  but  rather  on  acquiaitireness^ 
or  some  other  impulse  which  is  not  yet  well 
determined.  Besides,  M.  Vimont  thinks 
that  it  IB  difficult  to  comprise  the  functions 
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is  more  elongated,  and  il   is  much  Ir-si?  di^- 
ve!oi)od.    Acci^nlinjir  to   M.  Vimort's  «»b- 
Rervations,  the  orgaa  is  veiy  well  marked 
in  the  fox,  anil  \ou  all  know  how  La  Fun - 
taine  has  depicted,  in  strikin*^  colouri.  the 
tinesse  and  cunning  of  that  animal.    It  is 
small  in  the  fawn,  the  rdbbir,  hare,  sqoirrel. 
and  in  most  binls,  w  iihout  even  excepting 
those  who  feed  on  fruits.     The  except  ions 
and  examples  in  the  bird  tribe,  d  Is tiuicuished 
by  their  renmrkabl«>cunnin}::,  present  a  *cr«t 
development  of  this  re<;ion  ;  but  the  orjsin 
seems  altop;ether  absent  in  the  t-ocfc.  In  the 
^uus  corrM«,  this  orpan  is  found  a  few  lio*^ 
above  the  small  osseous  pmces.o,  placnt  at 
the    extremity    of   the    external    auditifl-r 
foramen,  and  in  the  lar;;e  raven  advaiicts 
be>ond  the  point  by  several  lines.     In  fjra- 
nivoHHis  birds  it  isplacetl  behind  andabow 
the  external  orbltar  proccM. 

10. — Arui  isiTiv  r.Nnss. 

The  next  or^an  is  that  of  acquisitiveness, 
or  the  instinct  of  acquiring ;  accordiD?  to 
Gall  it  is  the  inclination  to  theft.  Ilii^ 
latter  te.m  has  done  some  injury  to  (jalli 
systi*m,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

Situation, — ^TLis  ori^nn  is  seated  at  the 
inferior  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  boor, 
above  the  anterior  portion  of  secretiveneu. 
In  sliewinij  the  heads  of  celebrated  thievM. 
I  have  already  mentioned  scleral  ven 
striking  examples  of  ucqui^^itiveness. 

Primary  iujiurncc  and  «ippiicaiiuH.—Th\s 
organ  proihices  the  desire  of  possessin;, 
iuiil  a  tendency  to  do  whatever  the  inteUi- 
;;enre  may  think  ncces»ary  for  attaining  tbal 
object.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  clearest  defi- 
nition I  ran  give  you  of  it.  The  action,  u 
you  see,  is  subservient  to  the  intellij^em-t; 
when  the  latter  is  strong,  the  or^ao  will 
inspire  only  honi>ural)le  means ;  on  the  cno- 
trary,  if  the  intellectual  faculty  be  feeble, 
and  other  depra\ed  instincts  come  into 
play,  the  means  employed  to  acquire  pro- 
perly will  be  of  a  culpable  nature.  Thii 
tendency  exists  essentially  in  our  naturv. 
and  is  the  origin  o{  all  property.  It  is  alw 
found  in  nnimals ;  its  application  is  seen  in 
a  tendency  to  amass  and  collect  toother 
the  means  of  multiphing  our  diflereut  eo- 
joynicnts, — gold  and  silver,  money,  ^ihether 
in  the  form  of  paper  or  metal.  Si»me  writers 
think  its  inlluence  does  not  end  here,  hut 
that  it  inspin's  a  desire  of  possessing  e\er> 
kind  of  property  merely  for  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  idea  of  possession.  Ths$ 
its  application  is  various ;  appl  icd  to  objects 
of  natural  histor>',  this  orguji  gives  rise  to 
the  taste  for  collecting  large  museums,  &r.. 
to  which  their  propriet(»rs  are  closely 
attached.  These  collections  nre  amm^tHl 
with  more  or  less  art,  according  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  organ  of  order.  Applied  to 
objects  of  antiquity,  it  pntduces  mnseunis 
tilled  with  ancient  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
and  so  on.    This  fiBtding  exists  stnwgly  is 
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iir  aatiire;  you  should  not  confound  it  with 
«ve  uf  place,  or  choice  of  habitation,  which 
ce  two  impuiflotf  of  a  different  kind.    It  i^ 

aim  pie  sentiment  of  |Mroi>erty,  result  in|i^ 
roiu  the  pleaaure  of  f(»rniiug,  and  any  in  ^^ 
'  This  M  mine."  Individuals  in  whom  ihis 
rf;iui  i»  small  ranuot  feel  this  enjoyment  in 
u>  coiisifierable  decree;  but  when  it  is 
arge  they  leel  it  ex.quisitely.  This,  attain, 
s  an  origan  which  the  philosopiiers  iuive 
«lClected  to  dolinc  or  observe,  but  which 
bey  would  place anion}(  the  aberrations  of 
heir  intra-cnuiiul  intellectual  la'int; :  but 
borc  we  conliue  ourM.*l\es  to  tlie  obM*r\utiiiu 
if  facts  in  natural  historj-. 

AHingonittH.  —  The  auta^conihts  of  this 
iri^au  are  found  in  the  intellectual  fucultica 
wiucli  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
re  can  possess  property,  as  heno>ol(rnce, 
rrliich  inspires  a  tendency  to  share  whst  we 
lave  with  others,  from  the  pleasure  ot  doin^ 
^•hhI.  These*,  as  you  must  observe,  hu\e 
eadeacks  of  quite  an  opposite  nature,  for 
Jie  or}j^n  w  c  speak  of  produces  the  idea 
'  tiuit  tcrr^  iking  ufvr  nir,  andforatetUonc.** 
Joiiacientiousne!«s  also  acts  as  a  correcli\e 
lower ;  it  is  modilied  by  friendship  and 
iiwily  atft^tions,  for  severdi  misers  b<.>conie 
iberai  towards  their  near  relations ;  others, 
iowe%er,  are  quite  insensible  to  thi*  ties  of 
UBdred.  Molikbk  has  depictinl  the  cha- 
leter  of  the  miser  in  the  most  faithful 
colours,  but  we  should  t^tn*  a  ^ood  example 
if  the  iDipulsi*  which  it  (^ives  when  very 
large  ;  it  is  then  that  acquisitiveness  <lomi- 
lates  e\er>  otlher  sentiment,  for  tiu;  miser  is 
Mftdy  to  humiliate  and  abasi'  himself  on 
K4ftr>  occasion,  prt}\ided  he  acquiren.  In 
tame  people  the  desire  for  accumulating  is 
tmly  insatiable,  as  soon  as  one  thiiy^  is 
i*btuiiu*d  they  must  ad<l  another  1o  it.  and  the 
Hicau  iveeiiis  to  acquire  intensit>  of  action 
in  proportion  as  it  is  satisfied.  \  ou  must 
iat  confound  this  instinct  with  iimbitiou, 
irhieh  comets  hiuiour  rather  than  riches. 
Both  impulses  exist  equally  in  our  nature. 

As9ocisUi09»j(, — ^The  union  ofsecreti\enes8 
nrith  cunning  produces  a  tendcnc)  to  tiiefi, 
whcaic^er  tht*  m«in*  elevateil  H<*niimeut8  are 
■roak  ;  and  ifdcstructiveness  be  joinr<l,  the 
fonbiiuition  produces  robbers  who  murder 
tlieir  \  ictims. 

Isentlemen,  the  most  wretched  oiijeclions 
have  been  raised  a^aiuht  ])hrenolo;Ey.  -Men 
who  are  incapable  of  studying  a  question 
•riUi  patience  and  lon^-continued  attention, 
reject  phrenology,  and  cry  out — **  Wv  do 
not  find  the  organs  of  acquisitiveness  or  <le- 
Itractiou  predominant  in  all  thieves  and 
Assassins."  Ceriainly  not ;  one  or^^an  brin^^s 
fenother  into  play,  as  one  bad  action  often 
■ecessarily  produces  another  still  more 
railt}'.  A  man  commences  to  steal,  often 
vum  the  desire  of  possessing  an  object 
which  he  covets,  and  without  the  slightest 
idaa  of  destroying  life,  or  too  often  without 
relecting  on  the  conseqattices  of  what  he 


does.  In  many  other  cases  It  is  to  satisfy 
a  preasiiiii;  want,  for  unfortunately  such  is 
the  preseirt  state  of  social  life,  that  misery 
is  the  principal  cause  of  most  thefts.  He 
brings  his  cunning  into  pluy  to  carry  his 
object ;  but,  at  the  ntoment  of  executing  it; 
his  personal  security  l>ecomes  compromised, 
the  fear  of  dL^^covery,  the  terror  of  impri- 
sonment, or  the  galle>s,  start  up  before  faiai. 
The  organ  of  destructi\enessnow  intervenes, 
and  he  commits  a  murder.  If  once  the  latter 
organ  is  brought  into  action,  it  rapidly  ac- 
quirer a  habit  of  acting,  aJid,  by  a  succes- 
sion «>f  unfortunate  circumstances,  a  mau 
who  was  never  bi»rn  for  the  <lestructiou  of 
his  fellow -creatun*s  becomes  a  most  deter- 
mined asstissin.  Every  tyro  is  now  fully 
acquainted  with  this;  but  the  anti-phreno- 
logihts  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  in  order 
to  collect  the  most  ridiculous  argumeiita 
against  the  science,  from  the  measurement 
of  the  organs  of  destruction  and  acquisi- 
tiveness in  executed  criminals.  Here  anr 
the  heads  of  cunning  robbers,  taken  from 
Gall's  collection ;  see  how  all  the  lateral 
pctrtion  of  the  head  is  de\  eloped.  1  hav«f 
already  shown  y  ou  each  organ  sei>arately. 
In  house-robbers  )ou  will  tind  the  organ* 
of  cunning  and  acquisitiveness,  and  anotlier 
organ,  that  of  constructiveness,  by  which 
tliey  are  impelled  to  nuuiufacture  fuhte  keys, 
and  other  nmchiues,  calculated  to  servi> 
their  purposes.  Courage  and  destructive* 
ue»s  are  sometimes  united  to  sccretiveuesii 
and  acquisitiveness.  In  this  case  we  tiaii 
the  middle  and  lat<>ral  parU  of  the  bas<.>  of 
the  brain  ifxtraordiuarily  developed.  Vou 
may  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  assassin 
wliohc  head  I  now  show  >ou;  the  region 
we  allude  to  is  ne\er  found  »o  prominent  iu 
the  heads  of  honest  men,  for  if  these  organs 
are  unfortunately  developed  iu  them,  their 
intelligence  and  elevated  sentiments  are  also 
suflicieutly  <le\  eloped  to  resist  tlie  former 
and  counterbalance  tlie  structural  irregula- 
rity of  the  cranium.  Here  is  the  head  of 
the  famous  Lacknaikk,  of  whtuu  we  an? 
compelleil  to  speak, becaus*!  he  lias  so  oftojt 
bi^en  quoti'tl  as  an  exception. 

This  head,  gentlemen,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  law  I  hate  just  Uientioned. 
Look  at  the  origan  of  destructiveness ;  it  is 
sur(*l>  very  large :  and  looks  still  larger  ou 
the  skull  tiiaii  in  the  cast.  Acqiiisitiveues.s 
is  also  well  developed,  but  is' inti<Tior  to 
<lestructiveness  and  certain  other  organs. 
Ijook  at  his  vanity  aiul  tielf-estcem ;  thosc^ 
are  the  organs  v\  hich  led  him  to  commit  so 
many  crimes,  rather  than  uc<juisitiveuess. 
Many  persons  are  guilty  of  thi'ft  to  satisfy 
their  other  passions,  and  not  fur  Uie  mere 
love  of  acquiring;  but  as  we  have  imt  yet 
taken  up  the  sentiments,  I  will  nu>rely  re- 
mark, that  tlie  distance  between  the  two 
ears  is  v  ery  remarkable,  and  tlie  posterior 
semicircle  from  one  ear  to  another  is  mnph 
larger  tlnua  the  anterior  one.    This  l«Mcr 
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{Continued  from  page  666.) 

The  mineral  springs  wiiich  have  their 
source  in  the  chain  of  hills  known  by  the 
omme  of  the  '^  Taunus,'*  are  very  numerous, 
and  particularly  rich  in  medicinal  proper- 
tie«.  This  chain  has  three  great  divisions, 
or  ranges,  one  running  towanls  the  Rhine, 
(me  towards  the  Maine,  and  another  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Lahn.  Their  predominant 
constituent  is  the  talcose  or  chloritic  slate, 
mixed  in  many  places  with  mineral.  The 
Kommns,  according  to  tradition,  first  dis- 
ooTered  the  presence  of  silver  in  this  range 
of  hills.  Many  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
quity are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  such 
9S  tumuli,  coffins,  vases,  coins,  and  so  forth. 
These  mountains  are  specially  interesting 
to  the  medical  traveller  and  the  geologist, 
on  account  of  the  striking  natural  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them.  No  less  than 
twenty  hot  mineral  springs  take  their  origin 
in  these  mountains,  and  distribute  them- 
selres  in  the  provinces  watered  by  the 
Maine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lahn.  The  first 
of  the  celebrated  *'  Bains  du  Taunus*'  to 
be  noticed  will  be  those  of  Ems. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Ems  are  amongst 
the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  Their  situ- 
ation is  confined  to  a  narrow  valley,  formed 
by  hills  consisting  of  siliceous  greywacke 
aiate ;  the  river  Lahn  running  close  at  the 
foot  of  them.  There  are  only  two  principal 
sources,  the  water  of  which  is  used  in- 
ternally, but  there  are  several  which  serve 
to  supply  the  baths.  The  temperature  of 
the  waters  at  Ems  varies  from  17  to  37 
deg.  R^aumer,  or  from  70  to  116  deg.  Fah- 
renheit ;  they  are  found  on  analysis  to  con- 
tain carbonic  acid  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  silica;  it  is  stated  that 
they  also  contain  some  peculiar  *'  hepatic 
gas/'  to  which  is  attributed  the  good  effects 
ISO  often  said  to  be  produced  by  them  in 
affections  of  the  chest,  nervous  disorders, 
and  diseases  of  the  womb.  Of  what  this 
vnknown  and  mysterious  constituent  really 
eonsists,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  but  be 
it  what  it  may,  its  effects  are  truly  wonder- 
UXf  if  we  do  right  in  believing  all  that  is 
said  in  its  favour.  The  reader  will  find  an 
account  of  its  alleged  inlluence  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  then  judge  for  himself. 
ITie  ducal  baths  at  Ems  are  on  an  extensive 
scale.  They  are  known  by  the  names  of 
'•  superior"  and  "  inferior,"  the  two  toge- 
ther containing  197  apartments.  The  charge 
lor  admittance  to  these  baths  is,  however, 
auch  Bora  expeBsive  than  is  that  to  the 


private  establishments,  which  are  numerouff, 
and  sufficiently  well  fitted-up  for  all  useful 
purposes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Lahn,  a  new  bathing  establishment  has 
been  recently  completed,  which  is  on  a 
large  scale,  and  combines  every  means  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  There  is  also  a 
spring  at  Ems,  the  use  of  which  is  found  to 
be  particularly  efficacious  in  ophthalmia, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  There  is  another 
also,  which  is  dedicated  solely  to  the  use  of 
domestic  animals,  to  whom,  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  chronic  rheumatism,  rigidity  of 
the  joints,  sprains,  and  so  forth,  the  em- 
ployment of  this  spring,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  douche  or  a  bath,  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  benefit.  The  poor  animals  after  u 
hard  day's  work  seem  to  enjoy  it  exceed- 
ingly: its  use  is  confined  to  the  summer 
months.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  last 
named  spring,  there  issue  from  fissures  in 
the  wall,  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
mixed  with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,, 
the  inhalation  of  which  proves  very  delete- 
rious to  all  the  surrounding  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  the  poultry.  The  waters 
of  Ems  aro  frequented  by  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is^ 
however,  in  afiections  of  the  chest,  in 
nervous  disorders,  and  in  sterility,  that  the 
use  of  them  is  said  to  be  most  beneficial. 
Such  is  their  character,  that  noble  dames 
arc  continually  resorting  to  them,  with  the 
expectation — at  any  rate  with  the  hope — 
that  their  benign  influence  will  reanimate 
their  torpid  and  fruitless  frames,  and  satisfy 
tlio  desire  of  their  lords.  The  illustriourt 
mistress  of  these  realms  paid  the  mineral 
waters  of  Ems  a  visit  last  year,  but  they 
did  not  produce  their  reported  usually 
good  effects  in  her  case.  But  fortune  was 
said  to  be  more  kind  to  many  other  /ladies 
who  accompanic^d  the  Queen  on  that  occa- 
sion, for,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  their 
friends,  numerous  hitherto  hopeless  cases 
among  them  had  assumed  a  very  diflerent 
aspect  before  the  court  departed. 

About  five  leagues  from  Ems  is  Geilnau, 
known  in  former  times  on  account  of  its 
waters,  but  for  a  long  period  neglected  and 
unfrequented,  even  indeed  so  recently  as 
the  year  1809,  when,  in  a  great  measure,  it 
regained  its  fame.  The  water  is  clear  and 
brisk  in  appearance,  and  when  mixed  with 
wine  the  mixture  sparkles  and  efl'ervesces 
like  champagne.  Its  principal  constituents 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  muriate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate 
of  manganese,  and  iron.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  these  waters,  along  with  their 
agreeable  flavour,  have  caused  so  great  a 
demand  for  them,  that  they  are  forwarde4 
to  all  parts  of  («ermany,  and,  indeed,  all 
over  Europe.  In  afiections  of  the  abdomen, 
in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  stone,  they  are  held  in  high 
repute.     Not  only  in  confirmed  cases  of 
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Mtone  arc  tliey  used,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
lomiHtioQ  of  calculi,  whert^  a  tendency  to 
that  accumulatiun  is  known  to  exist. 

Faciicnqen,  two  leaji^ues  from  (jleilnau, 
hiis  also  a  noted  mineral  spring,  issuing 
fn)m  clay  slate,  which  w:i8  discovered  in 
1745.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  water 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Selters 
water  (about  to  be  noticed),  excepting  that 
it  contains  less  muriate  of  soda,  and  more 
pure  alkali,  iron,  and  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  water  is  very  pleasant  to  the  tiiste,  and 
keeps  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is 
sent  into  Rnssia  in  large  quantities,  and  as 
far  as  the  Capt)  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Indies.  It  is  much  more  easily  digested 
than  many  of  the  mineral  wraters.  In  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  in  haemorrhages, 
and  in  gravel,  it  is  constantly  exhibited. 

Of  all  the  mineral  waters  of  (Germany, 
those  of  NiEi>EKi(Ei.Tii;Rs  are  most  frequented. 
The  spring  rushes  there  from  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  clay  slate,  and  gray  wacke,  im- 
mediately at  its  junction  with  greenstone 
and  amygdaloid,  in  an  agreeable  valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Ems.  It  is  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  and  soda,  which  favours  the 
dissolution  of  iron,  found  mixed  in  these 
watiTS  as  an  oxide.  **■  LVau  de  Selters" 
keeps  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  on 
this  account  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  quantity  exported  is  perfectly 
astouisliing.  The  Duke  of  Nassau,  to  whom 
the  spring  belongs,  receives  from  the  sale 
of  these  waters,  about  30,000  florins  per 
annum,  after  deducting  ail  expences;  yet 
this  spring  was  originally  sold  to  the  duke's 
ancestor  for  a  single  butt  of  wine.  All  the 
peasants,  both  young  and  old,  inhabiting 
the  surrounding  countn,  gain  their  live- 
lihood by  assisting  in  drawing  the  water, 
bottling  it,  carrying  the  bottles  to  the  store- 
houbcs,  and  corking  and  sealing  them.  In- 
deed, as  the  author  of  the  '<  liubbles  of  the 
Brumiens"'  amusingly  states,  at  Neider- 
selters  you  see  and  hear  of  nothing  else  but 
'*  bottles,  bottles,  bottles."  "  The  mora- 
lists there  preach  on  bottles ;  life,  they  say, 
is  a  sound  bottle,  and  death  a  cracked  one ; 
thoughtless  men  are  empty  bottles,  and 
drunken  men  are  leaky  ones;  and  a  man 
who  is  well  educated  and  tit  to  appear  in 
any  country,  or  in  any  society,  is,  of  course, 
a  bottle  of  Setters  water,  corked,  rosined, 
and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau."  The  properties  of  thwe  waters 
are,  as  is  well  known,  at  once  cooling, 
and  gently  exciting,  and  tonic,  and  they 
pnimote  the  secretions,  especially  from  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and  act  on  the  urinary 
organs,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  eitlier 
purgative  or  laxative.  Selters  (or  seltzer) 
water  is  easily  digested,  and  is  found  to 
ex(ite  activity  in  the  lymphatic  and  glan- 
dular systems.  In  robust  and  plethoric 
habits  its  daily  use  is  highlv  beneficial. 
In  tendency  to  the  formatian  of  calculus,  it 


is  frequently  used  in  this  oountry.  It  1.4 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  t^e  numerous 
diseases  in  which  the  exhibition  of  these 
waters  is  said  to  be  so  advantageous.  Tite 
good  folks  of  Neiderselters,  travelling  au- 
thors, the  authors  of  guide  books,  and  all 
similar  nuthoritiey,  speak  in  far  higher 
tenns  of  their  medicinal  proporiies  than  I  c«tu 
be  induced  to  do.  in  scofula,  in  puhuonanr 
a  flections,  in  allections  of  the  stomach,  in 
diseas<!S  of  the  liver,  in  haemorrhoids,  id 
gonorrhu'a  (ai'cording  to  Hotfuian),  in  gout, 
and  in  gravel,  it  is  baid  to  lia\e  worked 
wonders.  This  much,  howevi  r,  we  nay 
say  in  its  favour,  that  in  hanlly  any  disease 
whatever  ctm  its  use  be  counteriudicaied, 
excepting  where  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach are  feebl\  perfocmed,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  flatulence.  If  the  visitor  of 
Neiderselters  wishes  to  taste  the  water ia 
its  purest  state,  he  should  do  so  at  tke 
spring  itself,  either  on  a  Sunday  (»r  a  /rtf 
day,  when  it  will  be  found  clear  and  pure; 
on  other  days  the  constant  iniroersioii  of 
buckets,  &r.,  proJuoes  a  slight  niuddioes.. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  water  is,  that  it' 
kept  in  a  pitcher,  or  a  bottle,  on  the  fttumi^ 
it  soon  loses  its  freslmess,  and  t>ecoiDeK 
unlit  for  use,  whilst  its  natural  condition  is 
easily  preserved  when  it  is  placed  upon 
wood.  The  usual  dos4f  is  from  half  a  pint 
to  a  pint. 

Lancbn-Sciiwalback,  also  in  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau,  (for  this  Duchy,  by  the  way,  ii 
celebrated  over  the  whole  of  Germany  for 
its  mineral  springs),  is  another  much  in- 
quented  **  Hrunnen.'*  Its  baths  are  of 
aucient  date,  for  in  tliP  time  of  the  Ilomaas 
the  forest  in  which  Sc^iwalback  was  situ- 
ated contained  a  noted  sulphur  spring,  fam:<d 
for  its  medicinal  effects ;  indeed  its  uaue, 
'^  Langen-Schwalback,'*  or  ^^  Long  Schwai- 
back,"  indicates  that  it  is  «>f  ancient  date. 
The  spring  which  is  most  frecjuented  now. 
is  a  comparatively  recent  <li8covery,  as  oai) 
sixty  years  haie  clajMed  since  it  came  inti> 
vogue.  Its  properties  are  very  dilfereni 
from  those  of  the  springs  fttrmerly  euipli>ye«1 
by  the  Romans,  the  modern  spring  beia^c 
strongly  impregnated  with  inm  and  csr- 
bonic  acid.  The  siirings  roost  used  for 
medical  purposes  are,  lirst,  the  ll'einhnmm'v, 
(wine  spring), a  name  given  it  probably  from 
the  vinous  i]a\our  wlucli  it  possesses  ;  the 
Stahlbrunnea,  (steel-spring),  and,  at  a  little 
distance  up  the  valley,  the  fashionable 
ttmnnen  de  Pauline.  According  to  the  latest 
analysis,  the  Weinbrunnen  contains  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  the  protoxide  of  mangauests  carbonate  u( 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda, 
silica,  strontia,  hydriodate  of  potassa.  be- 
sides earthy  and  extractive  matter,  llie 
ingredients  contauied  in  the  StahUmwueu 
arc  nearly  the  same  as  thoa«  of  the  preced- 
ing spriagy  with  Ihe  exQeptkw  thai  its  coa- 
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stitacnlt  are  not  quite  so  nunierous,  nor  is 
its  specific  (^vity  so  great.  Only  u  few 
years  ago  tlie  new  spring  Pauline  was  dis- 
CMrrered  ;  it  is  situated  aiMve  the  Wein- 
brunnen ;  it  does  not  contain  so  mucii  iron 
as  the  other  two,  but  as  it  possesses  the 
adranta^e  of  novelty,  Dr.  Fcnner  prudently 
prefers  it  to  the  brimstone,  or  to  any  other 
brunnen  in  the  countr>'.  It  is  named  after 
the  present  Duchess  of  Nassau,  and  is  now 
the  most  frequented  spring  at  I^aiigen- 
Schwalback.  Besides  containing  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  Weinbrunueu  and  the 
Stahlbrunnen,  carbonie  acid  is  found  in  it 
in  greater  proportion,  as  well  as  traces  of 
titanium.  There  are  other  springs  besides 
the  three  just  mentioned,  which  contain  the 
same  substances,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  some  ingredients  which  are 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Roeenbruunen  and  the  New  brunnen 
are,  that  they  contain  strontia,  lithium,  oxide 
of  manganese,  potassa,  alumina,  hydriodate 
of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  I  have 
just  stated,  doctors  differ  about  the  merits 
of  the  individual  springs.  Dr.  Fcnner  re- 
oommendlng  the  use  of  the  Pauline,  whilst 
Dr.  Stitter  prefers  the  Ktahibrunuen.  It  is 
customary  to  drink  tlie  waters  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  to  take  a  bath  at  10,  a.  m. 
Ittcasesof  debility,marasmus,  nervous  aff(:c- 
tiona,  dyspepsia,  and  so  forth,  the  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  or  the  Pauline,  is  found 
moBt  beneficial.  l*he  inm  is,  no  doubt,  the 
active  agent ;  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
the  regular  diet,  certainly  performing  u 
prominent  part  in  the  cure.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  the  bath  is  genenilly  adjusted  to 
about  25  deg.  JEU^aumer,  or  00  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  water  resembles  strongly  a  red 
decoction,  and  so  poM  erfully  is  it  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  that  the  linen,  tlie  towels, 
hc.f  become  stained  of  a  deep  red.  The 
friction  employed  in  its  use  appears  to  nie 
to  aid  the  medicinal  effect.  Half-an-hour 
&■  the  usual  time  spent  in  the  bath,  and  as 
the  water  is  so  very  strong  an  astringent, 
the  effects  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  often  unpleasant  and  curious  in 
tlie  extreme.  They  are  said  also  frequently 
to  produce  head-ach,  sleepiness,  and  other 
alightly  apoplectic  symptoms,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  bad  effects  arise  from  the 
strange  aversion  which  the  patients,  as  well 
as  the  physicians,  have  to  allow  the  head 
to  be  immersed  in  the  water.  Perhaps  the 
doctors  prefer  keeping  their  patients  on 
their  lists  for  a  short  time,  to  curing  them 
all  at  once. 

ScHLANGENBAD,  or  the  <<  Serpent's  Bath,** 
also  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is  the  next 
we  shall  notice,  as  it  is  a  very  well  known 
spot,  but  retired  and  melancholy  enough  for 
tlio  strictest  reclase.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  serpents  which  swarm  in  the  neighbonr- 
kood,  and  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Indeed,  itis  to  the  presoDce  of 


these  reptiles  that  the  vulgar  attribute  the 
virtue  of  the  water.   For  pleasure  and  gaiety 
the  frequenter  of  watering  places  must  go 
to  Schwalback-Weisbaden  or  Baden-Baden, 
but  for  secret  retirement  he  must  visit  this 
secluded  spot,  provided  he  has  resources 
within  himself,  and  prefers  contemplation 
to  excitement  and  gaiety.    Here  he  may  at 
once  S(K>th  the  ailments  of  his  body,  and 
calm  the  troubles  of  his  mind.    Though 
such  numbers  annually  resort  to  Schlangen- 
bad,  it  consisted  of  nothing,  till  very  lately, 
but  one  huge  old  building,  or ''  Bad-Haus," 
imd  a  new  one,  along  with  two  or  three 
little  mills,  which  are  fed,  as  Sir  George 
Head  quaintly  says,  **  by  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table, — turned  by 
the  famous  spring  of  water,  after  great,  fine, 
fashionable  ladies  have  done  washing  them- 
selves in  it."    The  old  <<  Bad-Haus"  has 
been  now  pulled  down,  and  a  building  on. a 
new  plan  erected,  in  which  the  convenien- 
ces are  on  a  larger  scale.    The  effect  which 
the  water  produces  on  the  skin  is  powerful 
and  singular  in  the  extreme ;  the  water  is 
about  as  warm  as  new  milk,  but  infinitely 
softer,  and  on  rubbing  it  on  the  skin  a  sen- 
sation is  gi%eu  to  the  fingers  resembling  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  satin. 
A  bath  of  this  water  is  highly  luxurious, 
from  its  emollient  and  relaxing  pntperties. 
So  great  is  the  reputation  of  this  water  as  a 
cosmetic,  that  people  come  from  RuKsia,aud 
all  parts  of  Europe,  to  benefit  by  tlie  use  of 
it.  Whether  the  effect  is  permanent  I  caimot 
say.    At  any  rate,  be  its  effects  pcnmuient 
or  only  temporary,  the  softness  given  to  the 
whole  suriacc  is  quite  delightful.   It  server 
to  clean  and  purify  the  skin,  acting,  appa- 
rently, as  a  slight  corrosive,  and  the  effect 
is  so  evident,  tliat  ladies  eagerly  approach 
it  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe. 
Nothing  but  the  real  or  fancied  charm  of 
the  water  could  attract  people  to  such  a 
little  sequestered,  though  beautifully  situ- 
ated, valley,  for  there  is  no  town,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  nut  even  a  village,  at.Schlan- 
genbad.    The  virtues  of  this  water  were 
first  discovered  in  the  following  singular 
manner,  according  to  tradition: — '<  About  200 
years  ago,  (says  Sir  U,  Head),  there  was  a 
heifer  belonging  to  some  one  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  heifer  was  pcxir,  ema- 
ciated, and  diseased,  and  with  which  every 
thing  in  nature  seemed  to  disagree.    The 
more  she  ale,  the  thinner  she  grew  ;   the 
more  her  mother  licked  her  hide,  the  rougher 
and  more  staring  was  her  coat.    Not  a  fly 
in  the  forest  would  bite  her,  never  was  she 
seen  to  chew  the  cud,  but,  hidebound  and 
melancholy,  she  passed  her  days  in  misery. 
So  bad  wais  she  that  her  master,  and  all  her 
species,  gave  her  up  for  lost ;  but  accident- 
ally wandering  to    the   situation  of  this 
spring,  and  drinking  from  it,  her  health 
began  rapidly  to  improve,  and,  after  a  few 
more  visits  to  it,  sIm  retnoMd  among  the 
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herd,  with  ribs  covered  with  flesh,  eyes  like 
a  deer,  skin  sleek  as  a  mule's,  breath  smel- 
ling of  milk,  saliva  hanging  in  ringlets  from 
her  jaws.     These  circumstances  were  so 
gtrikiug,  that  the  herdsman  was  naturally 
inclined  to  watch  her  steps,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  she  wended  her  way  in  secret 
into  the  forest,  until  she  reached  this  un- 
known spring,  from  which,  having  refreshed 
herself,  she  quietly  returned  to  the  valley. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  young  lady  of  Nassau 
showed  symptoms  stronglyresembling  those 
which  had  aftUcted  the  heifer,  and  all  re- 
medies having  proved  unavailing,  and  the 
herdsman  happening  to  hear  of  the  case,  she 
was  induced  to  try  the  heifer's  secret  re- 
medy, and  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  her  friends,  she  became  one  of 
the  stoutest  and  roundest  young  women  in 
the  duchy  !  '*    Since  that  time  the  waters  of 
Schlangenbad  have  been  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and,  in  addition  to  cosmetic  powers,  they  are 
considered  to  possess  medicinal  properties 
of  a  more  important  nature,  and  numerous 
are  the  cases  of  consumption  narrated  as  hav- 
ing been  cured  by  tliem.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, is  not  adapted  for  consumptive  patients, 
whatever  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  agents  may 
say  to  the  contraiy.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  about  22  deg.  R^aumer,  and  the 
baths  are  generally  arranged  to  27  deg. 
K^aumer,  or  about  90  deg.  Fahrenheit    It 
is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  the  muriates 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
holds  the  carbonates  in  solution.  The  emol- 
lient feel  is  no  doubt  flcrived  from  the  talc 
and  clayey  matter  with  which  the  water  is 
combined.    Talc  greatly  resembles  mica,  is 
easily  broken  into  layers,  gives  a  soapy  feel 
to  the  touch,  and  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  magnesia,  in  which  respect  it 
ditfers  from  mica,  as  the  latter  contains  very 
little,  sometimes  none.  I  f  the  peculiar  effect 
produced  on  the  skin  be  derived  from  a  sort 
of  corrosive  or  chemical  action,  resembling 
that  of  strong  soap,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  skin,  from  the  repeated  use  of  these 
baths,  would  become  coarser,  instead  of  tiner. 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  case,  or 
we  should  not  fmd  such  a  repetition  of  fair 
visitors  to  the  place.  One  good  effect  is  sure 
to  bo  produced  here,  viz.,  those  who  an* 
tired  of  Langen-Schwalback,  and  have  got 
their  skins  well  dyed  with  its  red  decoction, 
may  retire  to  Schlangenbad  and  wash  them- 
selves clean  again. 

Weisbaden,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Schlangenbad.  It  is  situated  in  a  compa- 
ratively flat  country,  though  amidst  a  hilly 
district.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  hills 
the  town  is  built.  The  surrounding  country 
is  most  beautiful ;  in  front  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Khine,  with  its  majestic  river,  is  seen 
flowing  Berpentinely  along,  whilst  on  its 


banks  stands  Mayence,  with  its  venerable 
towers,  and  behind  it  Le  Mont-Tonnerre 
is  seen,  losing  itself  in  the  clouds.     On  the 
right  are  the  scattered  villages  of  the  Rhem- 
gau,  (a  district  of  Nassau,  extremely  rich  in 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  products,)  and  on  the 
left  stretches  Uie  fertile  valley  of  the  Meio, 
with  the  beautiful  city  of  Frankfort  in  the 
distance.    About  12,000  strangers  are  cal- 
culated annually  to  visit  this  gay  watering 
place.     If  gaiety  and  amusement  are  the  ob- 
ject of  a  visit,  more  may  be  had  at  Weis- 
baden in  an  hour,  than  could  be  had  at 
Schlangenbad  in  a  year.     About  80  years 
ago  Weisbaden  was  a  dirty,  confined  place, 
but  now  a  completely  new  town  has  bcrn 
erected,  evidently  more  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers  than  for  the  inhabitanb 
themselves.    It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  city  of 
lodging-houses,  for  the  whole  populatioo, 
exclusive  of  strangers,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  8,000  souls.    The  Romans  bailt 
baths  here,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 
A  people  called  Mattiaci  then  inhabited  it. 
Even  in  those  times  it  was  observed,  says 
Sir  Geo.  Head,  that  these  waters  retained 
their  heat  longer  than  common  water,  or 
salt-water,   of  the  same  specific   gravity, 
heated  to  tlie  same  degree.    Indeed,  Pliny 
remarked, "  Sunt  et  Mattiaci  in  Germanii 
fontes  caladi,  quorum  haustus  triduo  fervct" 
There  are  at  Weisbaden  fourteen  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  two  cold  ones,  employed  solely 
to  supply  the  baths.    The  spring  termed  the 
"  Kn')ck-brunnen,"  or  boiling  spring,  has 
the  highest  temperature,  being  about  5i 
deg.   R<5aumer,    or   14G    deg.   Fahrenheit 
There   are  also  two    sulphurous  sprini^. 
According  to  the  French  calculation,  the 
whole  of  the  mineral  springs  at  Weisbaden 
furnish  58  cubic  feet,  and  397*  cubic  inches 
of  water  in  a  minute.    Thus,  in  the  space  of 
twenty -four  hours,  they  will  supply  81,01tt 
cubic  feet  of  water,  of  which  41  cubic  feet, 
and  C84  cubic  inches,  are  sent  every  minute 
to  the  baths ;  so  that  13  cubic  feet,  7 1 3  cubic 
inches,  surplus,  remain  every  minute,  even 
though  the  baths  are  in  such  constant  use. 
This  quantity  will  make  a  surplus  of  19,746 
cubic  feet  in  every  twenty-four  hours.    The 
water  employed  during  twenty-four  hours, 
Including  ^at  for  the  baths,  and  that  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  estimated  at  32,720 
cubic  feet.    At  all  periods  of  the  year  the 
temperature   of   the   water    remains  very 
nearly  the  same.    The  taste  of  the  water 
greatly  resembles  hot  chicken-broth.    When 
a  bath  is  filled  with  it,  a  thick,  dirty-white, 
greasy  scum  rises  to  Uie  surface ;  this,  when 
present,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  test 
that  the  water  has  not  been  disturbed  by  a 
previous  bather.    The  baths  are  obliged  to 
be  filled  over-night,  in  order  to  cool  suf- 
ficiently   for    the    moniing.       Thirty-five 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  is  the  time  usually 
spent  in  the  bath.    The  constitnents  of  these 
hot  springs  are  nnmefous.    For  example, 
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they  are  foand  to  contain  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  mariate  of  soda,  mariates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  dissolved  in 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  besides  clay  and  earthy 
natter.  Their  medicinal  properties  are 
numerous  and  diversified ;  but  against  gout, 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  affections,  paralysis, 
rigidity  of  the  joints,  in  chronic  cases  of 
syphilis,  and  in  cachexia  from  mercury, 
these  waters  are  constantly  employed,  and 
it  is  said  with  the  greatest  success.  Stories 
arc,  of  course,  told  of  people  erawHng  to 
Weisbaden,  and  running  home  again,  and 
numerous  are  the  crutches  triumphantly  dis- 
played  as  having  belonged  to  persons  who 
have  there  thrown  them  away.  There  is  also 
a  horse-bath  here,  which  is  much  used. 
The  whole  of  the  animal  is  immersed,  saving 
his  head,  the  halter  being  tied  to  a  post, 
and  the  beast  luxuriates  and  soaks  himself 
in  it  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  country  surrounding  Weisbaden  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  mineralogical  and  botanical 
specimens. 

SoDEN,  (a  name  given  to  it  from  its  saline 
springs,)  is  three  leagues  from  Frankfort, 
and  belongs  also  to  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 
The  mineral  springs  are  three  in  number. 
Their  temperature  varies  from  14  to  15  deg. 
R^aumer,  or  from  63  to  68  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
They  contain  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  a  little  iron. 
Medicinally  they  are  employed  in  the  treat • 
ment  of  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. 

Not  far  from  Soden,  in  the  valley  near  the 
ancient  castle  of  Kronberg,  there  is  a  mineral 
spring,  rich  in  muriate  of  soda,  iron,  and 
sulphur,  but  attended  with  no  accommoda- 
tion for  bathing.  From  the  constituents  of 
the  water,  it  will,  probably,  some  day  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

We  have  now  shortly  described  the 
principal  mineral  springs  of  the  Dnchy  of 
Nassau,  or  of  the  hills  of  the  Taunus, — the 
Sellers,  or  Seltzer- water,  which  is  a  luxury 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  wonder- 
working waters  of  Ems ;  the  bracing  springs 
of  Langen-Schwalback ;  the  softening, 
soothing  baths  of  Schlangenbad,  and  the 
boiling  chicken-broth  of  Weisbaden,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  mercurialized  syphilitic 
patient  may  hasten,  <<body  and  bones," 
with  a  fair  chance  of  driving  the  foul  fiend 
from  his  troubled  frame. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  Seidlitz- water  is  fonnd  in  its 
natural  state  in  a  village  of  Bohemia,  Hoff- 
man having  discovered  this  saline  mineral 
water.  It  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  it  is  this,  along 
with  the  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia that  it  contains,  which  gives  ita  bitter- 
sialine  taste,  as  well  as  purgative  properties. 

At  Karlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  there  is 
another  mineral  spring  of  celebrity ;  indeed, 
tiie  town  is  built  on  the  crest  of  a  vast  boilio{^ 


reservoir.  The  principal  spring,  called  the 
^'  Sprudcl,"  issues,  with  great  vehemence, 
through  a  natural  vault  or  incrustation  of 
stalactite.  The  temperature  of  this  fountain 
is  165  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  all  periods  of 
the  year.  Hence  there  is  much  steam  evolv- 
ed. Some  of  the  other  springs  are  only  120 
deg.  to  125  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  taste  of 
this  water  is  strongly  alkaline  and  chaly- 
beate. It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  as  it 
contains  notliing  sulphurous.  The  water 
is  remarkable  for  a  very  rapid  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  cooling,  forms  a 
beautiful  hard  stalactite  that  incrusts  any 
wood  or  moss  which  remains  in  it  for  a  day. 
Along  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  iron 
which  it  contains  is  also  precipitated,  present* 
ing,  with  the  former,  a  beautifully  variegat- 
ed stalactite.  Karlsbad  water  contains  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  muriate  of  soda,  and, 
when  still  hot,  carbonate  of  lime,  held  in 
solution,  and  also  carbonic  acid  uncombined, 
silex,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  The  existence 
of  iron  in  this  water,  as  in  that  of  Bath,  is 
only  sensible  to  tests  when  applied  imme- 
diately at  the  spring  itself,  when,  if  some  of 
the  fresh  water  be  put  into  a  bottle  contain* 
ing  a  slice  of  the  gall-nut,  a  very  sensible 
purple  colour  is  immediately  produced,  and, 
on  cooling,  the  minute  quantity  which  it 
contains,  separates,  as  a  fine,  flocculent, 
whitish-brown  oxide,  and  the  test  of  galls 
no  longer  produces  any  effect.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  100  cubic  inches  of  water  there 
are — • 

39  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  equal  to 
107|  when  crystallized. 

70^  grs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  equal  to  168 
when  crystallized. 

34^  grs.  of  muriate  of  soda. 

2^  of  silex,  and  ^  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  manufactured  from 
this  spring,  and  sold  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Medicinally,  these  waters  are  em- 
ployed in  dyspeptic  cases,  in  obstructions  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  in  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys and  urinary  passages,  and  in  affections 
of  the  uterine  system. 

The  water  of  Pyrmont  (a  village  in  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  now  part  of  the  king- 
doni  of  Hanover),  is  so  celebrated  and  well 
known,  that  it  must  not  pass  unnoticed; 
but  we  shall  be  very  brief,  as  we  consider 
it  preferable  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
those  mineral  springs,  the  properties  of 
which  are  comparatively  unknown  to  British 
practitioners.  Pyrmont  water  is  a  brisk 
acidulated  chalybeate,  and  affects  persons 
who  drink  it  with  a  sensation  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  intoxication. 
The  spring  issues  from  variegated  sand- 
stone, close  to  its  junction  with  Jura  lime- 
stone. Analysis  of  this  wa:er  proves  that 
it  stands  amontrst  the  first  in  rank  as  a  car- 
bonated chalybeate,  and  it  contains  such  an 
abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to 
hold  in  solution  a  great  nuipber  of  carbo- 
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-^  nir  It  fthrv  x.."  :>»f  pr^pin.c*  of  this   sourro,  or  un(prun}r.    The  baths  aro  almoit 

nuniberleH!« :  in  the  Hotttl  de  Bode  alone 
there  arc  S2  private  ones.  Here  arc  also 
vaiMiur  I)arh8 ;  baths  for  the  p<i(ir,  alfin;;  'wit^ 
a  hospital ;  one  also  for  the  poor  persecuted 
horse,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  domestir 
animals.  Analysis  proves  these  sprinfcs  to 
contain  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime, 
and  maf^nosia;  sulphate  of  lime  iuid  na- 
booales  o(  lime  and  iron ;  also  saccbarinr 
matter.  One  pound,  reckoning  16  ouncfs 
to  the  pound,  furnishes  10  grains  of  muriatr 
of  soda,  23  3-lOlhs  of  H^eet  matter,  and 
from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  other  in;^- 
dients.  Tliese  baths  ha\c  been  found  of 
fireat  service  in  rheumatic  atfertions.  j^ont, 
parah  sis,  hysteria,  hypiK>hondria,  cutaneoas 
alTertioiis,  and  their  sequelae  ;  disorders  of 
Che  alidominal  viscera,  especially  eimstipa- 
tioD,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  LtK^ally,  tliey  aif 
used  in  the  tri'atment  of  wounds  and  foreifpi 
{:n>wths. 

The  other  mineral  sprinj^s  of   the  Rlark 

Forest  which  I  shall  nntice  are,  compan- 

«-ch  we  stale- 1,  ai    ti^oh,  insignificant,  and  tl:ev  are  all  chaiV' 

•     «.»>•:  —  .K^  i«r  ifi-r  iho» •  of !  beate,  without  exct'ption,  lladen  bein^  the 

1-    ■  .•*:>. :   -kTL.c  . :  iri  ci  ti  ill  not  I  tialy  therm:il  sprins:.  The  wat«'rs  of  Pi.TRft.*- 


at    IB)- -in  runrs^   ibia  a  iis  m.^t  artiTe 

•-"3-  t*-  L  »■•— ,   fc^-i  ivattr.   ia   cons«»- 

t  i    ztr;  -iniT  r^-Sotnies  and  selenite 

iOK  -I     L     Tfae  d.srases  to  which  it 

It?    *ci  iisa^jT.c*3>    applie«].  are  the 

t:»  ~J>';k     :  >;*^  aad  the  oiber  acidu- 

4C-i     Ti  - :.  ...:--».  tif.,  in  debilitv,  where 

i.1  u-i    r  :.!:».-.«  r.>^;:.resl  without  too  Strong^ 

»  •  -  ;n  L  .*>• : .    t : :  -   \  Kno»  ilis<>niers  of  the 

■   "Sf-  ^~    .-i^k..  esinviAly  in  bilious  vo- 

».  —: z    Li'l   i.  'mrrtru  asu   in    complaints 

»  i:  :     -.-•-•.*:-   :- Tj     :>:ruri-M  menstrua- 

■'•«      I":     :  T*  :*  fr-.-a  .«c  :»■»  three  or  four 

;-*;  ."1   :  iv<  :Ak?3  «l.:r.ns   the  m.^ming. 

■Tii:..-!   ,".---ii.  -   »4  Va  unnation,  but 

'  -**^  I  .  '■.-Hi*. ..  i:  ;r  »  *  la\aii\e:  and 

•  *•  ?  .:  ?  L*  r  «  :>4:    ftr:.  fr.*m  v>se  \o  live 

'  •'^*-  irak  _:..!.  . :  s^.s*  j-arjii..  sftlt  ma;  be 

-*  f    w'-f   '•ij-v--*.!  ?■^•^^'.  the  dac!iT  of 

^te-^i    IT     •:     tv.,*-— Si  A3C  ll«>tihalia. 

:    >      .r*"  w*  «:.c  .:  r  !'.::-  lo  that  piin  of 

:  ■       -w  .r-» .    i:   .-  i>;  :  •  :•»*  RUrL  Kerest. 


^* 


^  iC"*..  : 


.- :«.  1  i>  «.cv:-  |tii«l  art*  much  frequented   by  ibt>  middir 

'^^   »•?<  -..»•■••■  i-r  j.  ■«  ^fB*Df^-R*7rx.  !:uid  lower  classes*  fur  nervous  aflectioos. 

T^  »>    «-.        r&jij»  :^.    ^««  i::'^. IS -»?«Ba:ed  '  rhenmatisro,  and  abdominal  disorders.  Near 

v*-.    »     .••'     ..   .1-    ]:  skt  !T^:^4ei:Ai  t^:*  a!I    to  it  is  (.iRiF>h.u-K,  whose  mineral  sprin|rii 

!i-        '  .  ui    .*.-.  :..v-c-*      \  jurr  dc'.i^tful    are  of  the  same   nature,  but  rather  mort 

•  .  -  .....     r  .n.iu7»   ctiM^d  -oi  wi>h    p^»werful.  The  waters  of  the  baths  of  Ario- 

.-         .1     i^.*    c.<«;:'kV-«^    (^    ^'^^*  ^1^*  "^^l  quite  s(»  stroni;;  hut  those  of 

^  *    .    • .  i"     ■•.  :  v;  ;  r***i    K!-T\ii  r*  Mare  conside.ed  amongst  the  most 

-  •  V  rt  .  >        I-  %»-:  i.-*.  ci  ■    .\:-^.  ix"«-   e*carious  of  any  in  llie  circle  of  tlie  RIack 


.(' 


«4  "••■•>• 


•1    :^.« 


-..        S....t    -    f«..i.«J      U     III* 


_  -  X 


■V.:-.   -r-  -  "n    <*r.ic> 


^     «  -i 


i'^. 


Fir>.>:.  A  i-on>idcrable  quantitv  of  thii 
M^ifT  is  e\porte<!.  In  obslructitm^  of  the 
>"-Te!s.  hjen-itrrlkoids,  diseases  of  the  blad* 
i-r.  A!:tl  chn^nic  rheu  ^  at  ism,  it  is  said  to 
S*  r»o»:  i'*!.-i«oious,  as  well  as  in  increasioj; 
:'-.-  .L.-:.^..>  «  i  the  glandular  and  absurbeat 

ixi*.  :4.iT>^  V^'  r>'t!ominant  intjreilient  in  these 
s.-nrc>i!*  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  foumi 
M  j^xr'y  ihf  same  proportions  in  all  f««ur: 
'.^^T  e<x:uin  also  muriate  of  soda.  The 
»,.vt!^  v4*(«riesback  cunlains  the  least  of  it, 
:«:  «j*  :ki'  largest  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
,  €  *.."»  ■■ .  ir  r*  n  T^fo.  la  the  waters  of  Hip|H>l<lsau  are  fuand. 
.  .\*.j..^,i.     '^r  tr'ic!~    :*soc**  the  carbonate  of  lime,  csirbimate  of 

j^.'s,.  x9d  Jk-M)  sulv'hate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
/'  i.T:  .*.  The  la2(t-n:ime<l  places  an»  all  ia 
-Jiv'  MTx"  3et£h*H>urhood,  but  nnicli  higher 
r  !rv  ^!:-«-hy  th:in  Raden,  iind  in  apart 
.."  .V  v*^*:csnr  that  is  not  much  less  fn- 
;  -,'::>:  by  sirangers. 

\^  *  mill  now  p.tss  on  to  Swit7FRIa^i>. 
V:":^rAl  #r'"'';^*  ^^^  found  in  this  country. 
xr\\  XTC  mucli  frequenttnl.  We  shall  onlf 
r  '-tw  :ae  two  principal  o  es,  vi/..,  thoS4*  of 
>;.  V*T.:y  and  those  of  i  l:e  haibs  «f  Pfelfers. 
>7.  >!.  :::t>  is  sitiia(e<l  in  the  I'pper  Knjfa- 
iire.  i:»  ihe  («risons,  on  the  niar<riii  of  a 
s.taH  Ia\r.  and  duriii;;  the  months  of  .June. 
\a«..#  9  ;-e  Julv,.anil  .Vugust,  is  crowded  with  vi6itc'r«, 
^r-vip^l  S«*.»s,  i«ermaDy  and  Italian.    The  pnqKT- 
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MINERAL  SI>RIN6S  OF  SWITZEBLAND.                           7U 

CI,  ■■  fu»iih«(l  by  an  inalyiiii  of  the  a  the  peeulitritiei  of  tha  §euea.  In  ■<>»- 
pring,  are  ncKrly  Htv  lame  m  thoae  of  ner  tiM  lapplj  Tariei  Aram  one  hnndnd  ta 
•kwatba4'k,Spa,na(IFyrmont,uidarecnn-  ;wo hundred  Ktllrma  pM minute, with  a  Kia- 
drntly  ivported,  by  those  who  know  Ihem,  |>rniluTe,  gmerally.  of  100  dfjt.  Fahreabelt, 
■  being  eiro  more  eMeacious  than  (heir  ind  nevrr  below  06  dag.  In  the  bathi  it  » 
leman  rivali.  One  gn  at  <lisndrnnta^  in  miformly  at  100  deg.  j  its  properties  are  not 
Mplace  isthe  waiituf  an  inn  fiirtherecep-  Ifteeted  by  eolour,  taste,  or  smell.  Tbe 
NM  of  imalids,  and  for  Ihe  romfurt  uf  irater  is  extremely  limpid, leares  no  depMit 
ititora  ftencrally,  who  are  oblif^'d  tn  loi^t  xtter  being  kept  Tor  years,  and  in  specilic 
a  private  dneliiogs.  Tlie  source  is  about  cavity  is  less  Ihan  that  of  Bata  Lake  i> 
m  English  mile  from  tlie  Tilliffe,  sn  that  to  tfales,  which  is,  with  this  enception,  pro- 
rink  the  waters  the  patients  have  lo  walk  hably  the  lifchtesl  in  Kunipe.  It  is  employed 
r  ride  that  difltnm;e,  and  have  to  put  up  both  ns  a  biilh  and  at  K  beteraxe.  Thotr 
<ilh  a  miserable  shed  as  Ihe  only  protectiun  who  have  lasteil  Ihe  Ems  water  will  form  ■ 
nun  the  changes  of  weather,  which,  at  an  pretty  correct  notion  of  that  of  Pfeflen.  A* 
leration  uf  4,000  fi'et,  and  surrounded,  as  Ihe  watrr  fniBhes  from  the  sourer,  a  faint 
b«  plnce  in,  by  Klaci<'rs,  is  here  Trry  rapri-  smell  of  sulphur  is  sometimes  perceptible  ; 
fans  and  searching  during  even  (he  gummn  and  to  the  touch  it  ii  soapy,  and  deposit! 
MiBths.  It  is  a  Eutiject  c>r  astonishment  to  on  theriiek  a  Itright  yellow  clayey  sediment, 
utvi^icra  to  iihservu  the  bail  policy  of  the  (used  as  a  surgical  dreesing,)  coniisting  of 
[OTermDeat  in  nut  furnishing  the  necessary  various  earths  which  are  common  to  mica- 
icconmodolion  in  a  place  which,  frum  its  renua  mountains.  The  time  for  remaining 
latunl  beHiiliei  and  nicMliciunl  nitractions,  in  tlie  bath  laries,  according  to  circnm- 
ntght  become  one  uf  tlii'  most  frequented  in  ntancea,  from  two  tu  ten  hours  ;  and,  strangf) 
^rope.  as  it  may  leem,  the  patients  who  resort  to 
The  "  Baths  of  PfeiFers,"  in  the  cantim  of  PfefTcrs  on  the  Saturday,  freqiiemlly  spend 
h.  U.4LL,  are,  perhaps,  tlie  most  extraordi-  the  greater  portiim  of  the  interi  a1  between 
lary  in  the  worlil.  These  ihiTmal  springs  that  and  Monday  in  a  state  of  immersion, 
ako  their  source  in  a  Rorge  of  the  impetuous  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  water  arr 
Tanina,  the  horror.'' of  which,  says  a  modern  in  a  stale  of  extreme  dilution,  the  tana  aa 
wlhor,  "  ditfy  alike  the  power  of  ima)!;ina-  in  most  other  mineral  springs,  liiervlly  in 
ion  and  thepcnof  <l«scriiilion."  The  gorge  homoeopalhic  dotes,  bnt  Iheir  virtuex  artt 
s  BO  deep,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  only  developed  in  niimemus  cases  wtiich,  reason- 
iCMtnile  it  fi)r  four  hours  during  Ihe  day.  ing  on  Ihrrtpcutlcal  principles,  it  is  impos* 
The  spring  was  knoniins  early  as  the  year  sltileto  exploin.  The  diseases  in  which  the 
IftW,  but,  owing  to  the  dillicnlty  of  gaining  water  Is  chiefly  employed  are  riieumatiim, 
tMeaa  to  it,  was  Hion  neglected,  and  at  Isst  (the  chronic  form,  I  suppose,  for  in  hcuIh 
itrgiittcu  fur  ucBrly  Inu  renliiries,  and  was  rhcumstism  such  remedies  are  more  likely 
Mdy  tiimnl  lo  nccounl  after  its  second  dts-  to  do  harm  ttian  good,  at  lenst  Dr.  Johnson 
MTcry  in  IMO.  A  hunter,  as  it  is  stated,  and  many  other  eminent  physicians  are  of 
'icking  his  neck  for  the  posseminn  of  a  thisopinion.)  glandulsrand  cutaneouialfec- 
'Meo's  nest,  saw  the  vapour  ooxing  from  Ihe  lions,  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  diseases; 
it^sa,  ami  mode  known  this  diecovrry  fur  for  as  the  walcr  baa  obtained  a  high  repa- 
he  pablie  benefit.  In  1420,  the  first  baild-  tation  for  its  efficacy  in  these  complainU,  it 
ng  was  CTerte<l  for  the  reception  ofiuvalidH.  is  now  looked  on  as  a  panacea  in  the  whtrie 
\m  M  would  be  frireigft  to  the  pages  of  a  range  of  therapeutics.  The  following  is  the 
ncdical  periodical  to  enter  iulo  a  deicrip-  most  recent  analysis  of  Ihia  water : — 
ion  of  the  scenery,  I  shall  refrain  from  doing  .    .         ,                                Grains. 

la,  bnt  rerommend  the  reader  to  r«fer  to  Murtate  of  magnesia 0.18 

Dr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  on  the   •'  Baths  o(  Murinle  of  soda 0.81 

Pfcffers,"and  to  Ilr.   Beatlie's  interesting  Resinous  subrtance 0.00 

■d  beautiful  work   on  Switarland."    As  Su  phateofaoda.. OMt 

Mhal  1  have  to  say  on  the  medicinal  pro  Sulphate  of  magnesia   O.SI 

perttM  of  (hew;  baths  cnnn.il  be  b.-tter  ex-  Carbonate  of  lime O.Sa 

ptCMed  than  in  the  words  of  l>r.  Beallie,  I       „  t-arbonate  of  maxiinia 0.8T 

ihnll  take  the  liberty  of  quuling  from  them,  .     V  V  '  '*!""''»''le  {"^^   »»/»  "■■■  B*"'- 

■M   being   able  to   obtain   I>r.  J.Anwn'i  »'*■"'•' 7"^"  »"«■  P'^R"*  °'  '""  ■"?''' 

MMpKlel  at  the  present  moment.  The  heal-  >■■*'',  to^*"!"  "''"S"  '■>  the  ""atry  that 

lag  t<n>P«rti««  "I'f'^h  w=  "Kcribed  lo  these  ^hole  villages  were  depopulated,  nnd  even 

»ateni  u«  numerous,  ond  supported  on  the  *»K«.  "t«,  and   birdu  fell  dead  under  the 

t)«M  of  all  authority,  that  of  exp<  rience  and  po'son^t  atmosphere,  tliese  baths  served  as 

Ihe  ancewisive  tesiimonv  of  twenty  gene-  »  P«'f<ct  sanctuary  to  refugees,  with  wh<im 

■Uions.    The  springs  an-  oecasional,  and  they  were  crowded,  e»en  during  Ihe  winter, 

ippenrwid disappear  indeSnilely,  acconliiifi  f^j *  ,?  ^""  bclrayed  a  symptom  of  con- 

•  Dr.  R>T«liudDr.K.cbrr,G<inDa»pkT.kiii.*  1?  Savoy,  the  baths  at  AtX-LES-BAIFWW»d 

mm wTtttcB  voriLi on  tbtie  bxlw.  of  b*. &ERV*u,deinud  notice.    Jt  w  M  the 
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loriiirr  \i\twv  (Iml   tlir  ilittiiUinK  dvMi'in  i* 
4  iililril  nil  t»  «illll  |ii'|-t'i<iiliill,   Utlll    !i(>  griMit 

II  I  li'liiiu  hut  Ai\  loit  lUm^  «tlitaimMU 
tliut  |M'i-«iMi«  lloi  k  Itt  il  tiNHii  :iU  |mrt!i  of 
riiiii|ii«.     I'lxr  or  M\  |ih>!»i('iani»  r\*«itU*  in 


ini»»iAD.  The  whole  expence  of  (louchin*;. 
iuclufltn^c  the  porters  who  carry  you  home 
in  n  blanket,  is  onty  one  fraoc  and  a  half, 
v^tifieon  penre.^  There  is  perhaps^,  no  placv 
iu  Kun^pe  whert^  douching  can  be  practiced 
ilu«  miiriU  \\\\n^  and  i\w  almost  c\clu*i%oLy  1  wish  «  »  m\ic]\  ai«anta::easalAi!i-les-Baiiis. 
(Mi^a^rd  ID  l.ikiiiii  tUiUci'  oi  thr  i>atiect5 !  Thi'iv  U  naier  »ui2;cient  to  douche  a  thon- 
ii^iiii;  tUr  diMitUe.  Vhi*  »*".iior  \>h>>u-i.«  o:  sand  p:r*.2*  iiiiiy.  Apartments  exist, 
Ih.  .  «iNUh^hnitiil  1*  .»  ^iTx  :ur..a.'.r.  mfi-.  uztr*  Li*  p-r  a-v  d  >uched  ;n^tis.  l-^ch 
iiii.Mnird  man.  an'l  h;»>  c^in.-.i  ^■'Tnt  :*.n>f  r.:.:t.  -r  .--.l  :*  li  arvhed  vault,  about  13 
i.%i  lii«  iii.vlr  »^«.  in'a:.n&  r.^.".  ;.>>.  ».•»  ■*:-:  '.oiz.  II  w.-i-^  and  2*2  feet  his;h  fnnn 
Inn.  1   r»»  •  .\o.l  a  *^:v-a'  «  ofc.  .  "  •.T.\irn»i,'.'.a    a-  :  7  :■  i,!-  .*.i-.:-  where  the  patient  sit?. 

Ti'  L.--  ■■■  -a-f  i  'ijhe  1*  chiffly  indicated 
.!  -i'!;*»~."i  T  _-.;  'r-c^MoUinsrs,  in  partial 
I.:-  :    •>»..'^  T  :■  i:-'.:::;^?.*  remain  in '^  from 


liii«.i.-<h  !»■.    ;.i\j«  *  .:..   ■.'.:'   .>."'l.    I*:-    '•'"    ?*"'-l^    t 


lltl   !.«.».   '.     • 


i]  .    i\-.. '.>.'*».»"...   t    »  t*  I. 


v 


i«  i.ii«-H«  ;b.   ii-...-.'sv    :....j   fc-  :t  -•■i-ui-:    ••!  £..-•■•  ».j'n*     _i  <:  "i-f*?  ia«i  rigidity  i»fthi' 

Ih.    iii.>.    ».:«.,    .'.       '  "•••'       -■    J  >•       ^'•-"  "■:'-•*  "-^i  ■   :^  ■>n  ri-^^miiism  or  i^out.- 
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would  fill  Tolumes  to  describe,  in  a  very 
brief  manner,  all  the  mineral  and  thermal 
•prings  of  the  continent,  will  be  the  baths  of 
St.  GEavAit,  situated  between  Sallenches  and 
tJie  far-famed  valley  of  Chamouni,  in  a  deep 
ravine,  Just  below  an  impetuous  cataract. 
The  waters  of  St.  Gervais  have  all  the  qua- 
lities of  those  of  Harro^te,  with  a  tompe- 
ratore  approaching  to  those  of  Bath.  They 
•re,  therefore,  found  of  gpreat  elKcacy  in 
many  cutaneous  diseases,  and  it  is  for  the 
cure  of  such  diseases  that  they  are  chieily 
resorted  to.  The  spring  issues  from  tlie 
bottom  of  a  rock  composed  of  talcous  mica 
•Inle,  in  coiOnnctiou  with  limestone. 

Before  concluding  my  rcmark.<9  on  the 
thermal  springs  of  the  Alps,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hakewell, 
the  eelebrated  geologist,  conniders  that  tht^se 
hot  springs  owe  their  temp(*raturc  to  subter- 
ranean fire,  contrary  tu  the  opinion  of  most 
philoaophers,  who  assert  that  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  operations  of  subterranean 
fire  in  the  Alps.  Mr.  B.  asserts  that  there 
is  one  circumstance  in  which  these  thermal 
waten  agree,  viz.,  that  they  all  rise  near 
tbe  bottom  of  the  great  calcareous  forma- 
tion which  covers  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  mica,  or 
talc  slate,  which  co\  crs  the  granite  ;  and 
that,  as  they  break  out  near  the  fuet  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Alps,  and  extend  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Simplon  to  the  confines 
ef  France,  even  into  Danphiny,  in  nearly 
the  same  direction,  we  may  infer  that  these 
BNmntains  are  placed  over  or  near  to  one 
eoamon  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  of 
which  they  owe  their  high  temperature. 

A  few  words  on  the  action  of  mineral 
springs  on  the  human  frame.  It  is  not  to  be 
IbrgoCten  that  the  effects  of  a  spring  are 
oiltHi  decidedly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  expect  from  its  known  chemical 
composition ;  sometimes  even,  as  Dr.  Galrd- 
aer  justly  remarks,  **  a  common  drinking 
spring  will  contain  more  mineral  matters, 
than  '  medicinal '  waters  of  great  reputa- 
tion; nay,  in  many  springs  of  ver>'  great 
celebrity,  chemistry  has  been  able  to  detect 
so  finr  active  ingredients,  that  several  per- 
sons linve  attributed  their  virtues  solely  to 
the  great  purity  of  the  water."  Warmth, 
bj  enabling  springs  to  hold  in  solution  a 
Inner  quantity  of  active  ingredients,  adds 
In  ueir  activity  as  medicinal  agents.  The 
■Inioat  inexplicable  effect  of  some  mineral 
aprincB  may  be  owing  to  certain  volatile 
ingredients,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
detected  by  the  most  delicate  analysis. 
SoMe  of  the  effects  produced  may  be  owing 
not  merely  to  the  water  itself,  but  to  its 
elevated  temperature;  and  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  dilution  may  facilitate  the 
operation  of  matters  which  might  otherwise 
puss  little  changed  through  the  alimentary 
cnnal.  The  active  particles  are  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  sentient  mouths  of  the  capillary 
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absorbents,  and  carried  into  the  circulating 
mass;    for   in   what   other   way  can  the 
powerful  effects  of  many  chalybeate  springs 
be  explained  ?   The  strongest  of  these  does 
not  contain  more  than  live  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  in  a  gallon  of  water,  at 
least  I  have  Dr.  Gainlner's  authority  for 
this  statement.    The  quantity,  then,  of  this 
substance  carried  into  the  stomach,  by  a 
single  dose,  must  bo  extremely  small,  yet  a 
more  salutary  influence  is  thus  produced 
upon  the  system,  than  by  twenty  times  the 
dose  of  the  artificial  carbonate.  Dr.  Saunders^ 
in  his  treatise  on  mineral  waters,  another 
valuable  work  on  the  subject,  supports  the 
idea  *'  that  dilution  acts  by  presenting  a 
greater  surface  of  contact  for  the  active  in- 
gredients, upon  the  nerrout  papillflp  of  the 
stomach ;"    this  may  co-operate  with  ab- 
sorption in  promoting  the  effects  of  minute 
particles  of  matter,  but  cannot  alone  satis- 
factorily   explain    the    physiological    and 
therapeutical  effects  produced.    In  those 
springs  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  nervous  stimulation  accounts 
very  well    for  their   primary   exhilirating 
powers  on  the  cerebral    system,  but    the 
subsequent  effects  are  inexplicable,  unless 
we  take  into  consideration  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  and   circulating    systems.      Dr. 
Johnson  considers  thermal  waters  to  act  in 
three  principal  ways  on  the  human  machine, 
— 1st.,  through  the  medium  otaentationon  the 
nervous  s\  stem ;  2ndly,  through  the  agency 
of  temperature  on  the  vascular  system ;  and, 
Srdly,  by  means  of  their  chemical  contents 
on    the    secretor)'  and    excretory    organs. 
Besides  the  effect  of  dilution  and  warmth 
in    promoting    the    medicinal    powers   of 
mineral  waters,  the  moral  influence  of  the 
circumstances  attending    their    exhibition 
on  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  not  to    be 
forgotten.    The  change  of  scene  and  habits, 
alone,  are  calculated  to  effect  a  material 
improvement   in    cases    of   hypochondria, 
dyspepsia,  and  all  diseases  which  are  com- 
paratively innocuous ;  but  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  all  the  boasted 
cures  which  follow  visits  to  mineral  springs. 
It  is    true  that  Cullen,  and    many  other 
illustrious  persons,  have  given  sanction  to 
this  opinion,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  deny  the  benefits  which  experience 
has  now  fully  proved  to  be  attached  to  the 
exhibition  of  a    great    quantity  of  these 
mineral  waters.  In  alluding  to  the  opinions 
of  others  concerning  the  action  of  thermal 
springs,  I  might  have  stated  that  Baron 
Alibert  (a  good  authority  on  these  subjects), 
considers  all  hot  springs,  and  most  mineral 
springs,  to  be  physiologically  and  therapeu- 
tically stimulant;   and  that  the  degree  of 
excitation  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is  proportionate  to  their  temperature. 
Had  not  the  subject  already  carried  me  to 
a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  anticipated, 
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Rnce  of  the  full  or  the  empty  state 
omachf  I  have  always  considered  to 
ne  and  imperfect  basis  of  diafi:nosis. 
'ly,  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver  is 
;t  with  the  stomach,  when  the  latter 
.ded,  but,  when  collapsed,  with  the 
se  arcli  of  the  colon.  This,  and  the 
onstant  mistake  of  gastroduodenitis 
itic  ditiease,  from  pain  on  pressing 
t  hypochondriac  region,  induce  me 
'e  that  the  liver  is  frequently  taxed 
irrations  which  should  be  set  to  the 
of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
n  might  further  arise  from  pleuro- 
r,  though  severely  complained  of, 
,  mi^ht  only  be  imaginary,  as  some 

complain  of  it  vrhenerer  they  are 
Again,  it  is  an  uncertain  sign, 

frequently  wanting  where  there  is 
;ase,  e.  f;.^  in  cerebral  complications, 
ire  pathological  mistakes  I  consider 
tber  confirmed  by  the  succesiiful  use 

medicines  as  are  principally  ad- 
to  the  liver,  the  treatment  in  such 
ing  somewhat  allied,  but  in  cases  of 
IS  Dr.  Stokes  well  argues  in  the 
Wa£.  Med.y  it  is  better  to  give  the 
:he  benefit  thereof,  and  treat  him  fur 
lodenitis  before  we  have  recourse  to 
LzardouB  mo<les  to  relieve  hepatic 

;  may  be  enquired,  '*lf  the  liver  be 
iniversally  implicated,  how  do  you 

the  almost  invariable  success  of 
',  which  is  so  well  known  to  act  on 
:u8  i  Why  should  the  liver  especially 
fc  tht^  other  abdominal  viscera  from 
'"  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  the 
ig  deductions  from  its  structure  and 
:S.  Its  parenchyma  is  principally 
*d  of  terminations,  or  convolutions, 
ies  and  veins.  The  vena  portae  is  an 
m  to  other  venous  structures,  as 
the  venous  current  being  from  trunk 
larics.  The  cellular  sheath  which 
inies  it  has  a  ])ower  of  accommo- 
tself  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
8  it,  (see  Cloquet,)  and  whatever 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal  circula- 
Doves  visceral  congestion  : — 

On  hydrostatic  principles, — the  ag- 
te  of  ramuBcles  of  the  vena  porta; 
reater  than  its  trunk  in  calibre,  and 
■ent  being  from  the  latter  to  the  for- 

'.  From  the  power  of  the  cellnlar 
JO  accommodate  itself  to  the  increat- 
me  of  the  venous  current. 
.  From  the  increased  secreting  power 
%-er,  by  the  excitement  of  the  mercury 
18  an  intestinal  issue,  and,  from  the 
imulatiug  efiect,  increased  intestinal 
ion  in  addition,  to  its  general  efiect  on 

D. 

.  In  the  formation  of  bile  by  elimi- 
the  carbon  of  intestinal  blood,  in 
;  tb«  Kti^  of  the  bile,  which  lattw, 


as  in  increaaed  excramentitiom  Mttter 
(which,  however,  may  be  converted  to  nie 
as  a  natural  purge,  yet  still  be  a  foreini 
t>^yO  ^y  lessening  the  impurities  of  the 
abdominal  oircuUtion  may  thui,  perhftpa, 
relieve  the  inflammatory  procoM  which  majy 
in  reality,  pertain  to  the  inteitinal  tube.  la 
all  these  circumstances,  mercury,  theagli 
still  a  stimulant,  on  the  principles  of 
counter-irritation  and  derivation,  (the  lattar 
being  favoured  by  the  structure  oi  the  liver 
and  peculiarity  of  the  current  of  the  vena 
potat,)  may  counteract  and  relieve  the  abdo- 
minal or  other  inflammations,  very  er- 
roneously attributed  to  the  liver,  bat  which^ 
notwitlistanding,  means  addressed  to  it  maj 
have  the  power  to  controul. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  should  the  happy  mean 
which  I  suggest  between  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Abemethy  and  that  of  Dr.  W  ilson  Phi- 
lip, as  to  the  mode  of  employiag  mercury, 
be  as  successfully  attested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  my  professional  brethren  as  it 
has  been  in  mine,  I  shall  feel  much  delighted. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Wilso94  Edwarps. 
9,  Lansdowne  Terrace, 
Cheltenham,  August  12, 18S6. 


TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURED  BONEB 
WITHOUT  SPLINTS  OR  TIGHT  BAN DAGINO. 


Dr.  James  Imglis,  of  Castle  Douglas,  ia 
a  letter  dated  August  0,  informs  us,  that 
since  the  transmission  of  his  communicatiop 
in  July,  (for  which  we  were  unable  to  And 
a  place  in  our  columns  until  last  week), 
two  other  fractures  have  occurred  in  that 
neighbourhood,  under  the  hands  of  different 
surgeons,  both  of  which  have  been  treated 
without  splints,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

♦<  One  of  them,"  he  says,  «*  I  saw  the 
other  day,  and  of  it  I  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation,  although  I  have  hound 
directly  from  both  the  surgeons  regarding 
each  case.    The  case  which  I  saw  was  that 
of  John  Chisholme,  residing  at  Old  Abbey, 
near  Kirkcudbright.    The  thigh-bone  was 
fractured  at  about  the  upper  thurd,  on  the 
lOth    of  June.    Mr.  Trotter,  surgeon,  at 
Auchenraim  attended  the  patient.    I  had 
spoken  to  him  regarding  the  new  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  determined  to  follow  the 
plan  in  th«  present  instance.    Another  -sur- 
geon, from  Kirkcudbright,  was  soon  after 
also  in  attendance,  and  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  proceeding  arose  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Trotter,  however,  having  been  first  on 
the  spot,  carried  his  point,  and  took  all 
responsibility  on  himself,  whilst  the  other 
surgeon  declared  that  the  man's  tas  would 
be  crooked  and  useless  for  life,  if  splints 
were  not  used.    Cold  lotions  were  applied, 
and  the  limb  was  plaeed  in  an  easy  petition 
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KUSl'LT  OF  MESilRS.  SMITH'S  AXD  BRFX-S  DEVICES. 


rulcl  *lr  bunting  Intii  the  ventricles,  faci- 
litalM  lh«  ucaiit  uf  vaiHiun,  and,  nn  par- 
lie  ular  iicraninnB,  the  ileBceiit  uf  )>ituitar]r 
aicremriitl  (>ulcu,mnn-(iver,ciiiiceivtd  that 
tha  Hul  waa  Knthranril  in  the  braiu,  und 
that  iiiMB  watoriffinitlly  rrealcd  ufUunt;  in 
aap[Hirt  of  which  iipiDiniL  he  fiuulei  Moses 
U(l  Plato— (icc  (ialn  a»  Ihi  ute  af  ptrti  8, 
1^  II;  ar,  ilmnlelu  ThtAlnm  <ijlttii.) 

HutIhk  pnilonKed  tliPHe  obBcrvBiuma 
bfynnd  thp  |ini)ini>i'd  limii*,  I  sliiJl  inahe 
but  MM  mire  renftrk  on  thn  ■ubjccti  of  the 
IiMlurr,  and  Uiut  i*.  thnt  M.  Bra 


.hntCuvierd  iMp)>rDved 
(if  Ukll'a  Ihrorj  In  CDiiM'qacnce  of  a  t;rai)t'> 
ftfiwii,  and  luit  iiininM^nence  uf  the  reanuns 
■taled  in  the  Hrpart  to  the  Inaltlule  on 
fkf  Mnmrir  of  (iall  nnil  Spuraheim,  especi' 
all;  a«  hfaftenrard*  maintained  bitpabiiah- 
«d  apinlimii,  «  hru  M.  Hniaisaia'i  lupposed 
cau*r  nf  ihen  was  far,  and  fur  ever,  rrniuT- 
fd.  1  aa.  ttir.  Year  obrdi^nt  serrMit, 

B. 
l.u-kfirl.1.  Aiiiiwt  I3lh. 


-N*^.    *l>   T-K-  .-, 


«isw  •«i-Ntn.-a  :f-'w^».iJ-.;:.l!!Jl"thrrt 
»  t  4|i*>d;  .■.',•> -su'a  *'r  tSvitlem^n  und 
>  ■sMMt'u  >otBb  >Jni:ctrJ  ^.■  All  the  prtvilf  i-e» 
(  '^'  k'tuX  ■*«  VJt'!^;  13  iiii,-na$ed  sub- 

lV'>^>».'a>  J'^«v'^eik!(.'lub»hwnpt  Ix^n 
iJuytttl  -II  1*1'  Fau=:i'a  Vav  La«  l'nii>n. 
t  >alivir->i*wnvcw=ieB^'.^bT  theAsiUt- 
.(01  t^-Maatirii'.'atr,  but  tVe  tituirdiis*  n-rrv 
atkUMrJ.  .-.I  t*k«  w!ki'.-.  t.>  be  Koiv  libiTj] 
itt  tk«  Ui'dt.Nil  Otfsvn  ihs::  oi^rtluj^nlijn" 
>»*.,■  !««.■«  i-t  Cii2>  ^iwr  I  :x:.-A  and  tUi 
:«klW(i>  BVcJ  >>  ^^--'  Bai:v!.  l!i.'u<h  jm*ll, 
tad  isiids-*''" ***!*aa=orit:.-a f.>r ttw  Ij- 
tMtr  t>x\i-,-»i!,*x.*iJill *<!■!;;>.  n.i  »or« 
ihaa  thv  S>L-r.'.,T  «»!«•.  .•?(«>  tr.pKt. 

T«ii  *i;T-i<Ma>i«V.i»f  Bjnw  avPf»"  "  ">' 
IVwivstu^  It  ifc't  .•■-•.■■  .'?  thf  I  oiiii  *u[- 
iW-o*.     H,-  xt,  \  M'l-'f.  til*' i>sl>  medical 

tS.-  i-(v,vt.r,  a'.th.'V&b  he  inrti  putv 
Ucly  tvimn'to  IV  MAlt<«l  Atunbni  «p. 
IMMiiliea >>  *  tVaaasitHv. 


n-a'l  tiju  la:s  dnc'iEent  n-itlio 
iienti  uf  mj  ifw  D : — you  may  mat 
I'f  it  you  pieaie.  1  have  nu  wi 
iHine  sLi'ml'l  appear. on lcs«  vuu  i 

ra)jlf.  V<.ncai:nilhh,.>ld  it  ur 
tliinli  proper.'   I  remain,  sir,  yc 

H.  Al-F^-Ri>.  Surgeon  I 
Tauniun  nnd  Somerset  H 
lunton,  Au^.  11,  lh36. 

•'MEDICAL   CLUB, 


It  vsM  determined  ut  a  MEE 
.  at  the  HELL  INN,  CREEt 
:HAEL,  by  the  meuiUT^  nhosu 
mneied,  to  form  thenistrli  t-s  frum 

I  Medical  Atleiulant  during  any 
jm,  cssunlties,  &c.,  (MidHifery 
at  the  mlp  of  Six  ShillinRS  j.,-r 
-■ach  Hnbscriber,  nhich  will  inri 
ily  under  his  own  roof,  not  arr 
age  of  niHtuTitjr,  and  Ihut  (he  t 
1  h)'  qunrliTty  initalmenlH  of  (li 
andSixpenre;  and  any  uicuiIuti 
to  puj  liig  quarterly  sub  sit!  ji  linn 
»idervd  to  have  withdra\t  u  l,im» 
Club,  and  not  lu  be  ri'-udmiili 
arrears  due  be  paid  up;  and  t 
it  are  to  vunimence  ivitEi  n  quurti 

ll  is  undtTslcHid  that  llii"  above 
i>n*  ytrictli  apply  only  to  Mti 
-.'urerj.  lui'd  the  Seroxd  Poor,  i: 
!  .-fpanHhial ri'lief;  hut  C.KNTL! 
tlMEN.ANDOTHEHS,  («in»n« 
r.M  HtlSK  ME-iNS  MAY  RK  1 

API'.QIATE  TO  I'AV  AN  I 
KE.  ..r.  f«  /,  ^riill„l  .<,.  MEy 
ruiw'u.  «ITH  EVER\  HE 
ISINU  FROM  THLS  INSTITl 
ronditioii  of  their  su  jMviiig  a 
rge,  wliich  is  t,'  b>-  arriuiRid 
Ileal  Atd'udanl  u:d  Com  ui  it  tee 
I  be  ailernardj  f-.'nned  aciordi 

scale,  taking  the  auniber  of  |]ie 


filler 


■  forthwith  lud  hereby 
Japes  Dyer,  Sut^imu.  &,c.,  uf 
our    Meilical    Attendant,     tii\ 

a  the  payment  of  a  ijiinrler  ii 
1  should  any  cuiuplaint  uriM>  fr 
iibiT  iis  ri'jtanls  nt'};Iect.  i>r  uon 
:■  of  that  prntlemuii,  that  the  al 
imilti-e  su  appointed  shall  hnie 
d  power  of  iaquiring  iuto  and  i 
his  future  attpnilancc. 


lii  InttT.— Eu.  L. 


TROOP  PASSAOE-MONEY  OF  SURGEONS. 


Til 


i< 


CmmmHtetk 


.  H.  Creswell,        William  Cole8, 
'l  Ellis,  Esq.  Charles  Brass, 

unes  Brewer,         William  Brass, 
.  P.  NewtoD,         Mr.  George  Heme, 
lomas  Barge,        Mrs.  Elie.  Savidge, 
m  Stevens,  Thomas  Stacy, 

IS  Stevens,  John  Linton,  (and 

seven  other  persons  whose  names  are 
?ceded  by  the  title  of  *  Mr.'— Ed.  L.) 
.B.— It  is  intended  that  this  Club 
Delude  the  adjoining  parishes,  viz., 
Monkton,  Ruishton,  Thome  Falcon, 
oke  St.  Mary. 

arsons  wishing  to  join  this  Society  can 
3y  making  application  to  Mr.  Timothy 
rn,  Clerk,  of  Creech  St.  Michael. 
Meeting  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
1 5th,  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Creech,  at  Six 
k  in  the  Evening. 
ily  28th,  1836. 

.  Trood,  Printer,   Auctioneer,   &c., 
Taunton." 


SDEGEONS  III  THE 

MERCHANT  SERVICE. 

To  the  EdiUfr  </Thb  Lancet. 

— Last  year  I  took  the  liberty  of  call- 
ir  attention  to  the  treatment  of  surgeons 
red  in  the  merchant  service.  Since 
riod,  the  custom  alluded  to  has,  I  re- 
say,  gained  ground,  and  is  now  fast 
ing  aji  established  rule  of  proceeding, 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  Honourable 
it  India  Company,  allow  15s.  per  head 
medical  charge  of  troops  to  and  from 
which  sum  (or  at  least  the  greater 
r  it)  crrtaiu  ship -owners  are  in  the 
if  transferring  to  their  own  pockets. 
>rraer  occasion,  I  only  spoke  of  the 
generally ;  I  now  beg  to  call  the  at- 
of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  a 
liar  instance,  which  has  very  receatly 
nder  my  notice,  the  giving  publicity 
;:h  will,  I  feel  assured,  have  more  c^■ 
puttin;;  down  the  fraud  than  a  thou- 
meral  statements. 

'*  Java,"  a  ship  of  1400  tons  burden, 
a  few  dayj  ago  for  India,  with  300 
on  board.  The  great(*r  part,  if  not 
ole,  of  the  allowances  for  the  medical 
of  this  large  body  of  men,  instead  of 
pplicd  to  its  avowed  purpose,  viz.,  the 
•ration  of  the  surgeon  for  the  per- 
ce  of  his  troublesome  and  responsible 
was  coolly  transferred  to  the  pockets 
srs.  Scott,  Fairiie,  and  Co.,  the  owners 
ship. 

',  Messrs.  S.,  F.,  and  Co.  may  turn 
ind  say,'*  Most  true  it  is  that  we  have 
the  surgeon's  allowances  to  the  cre- 
he  fhip,  but  we  have  done  bo  by  vir- 


tue of  an  agreement  to  that  effect  with  the 
the  surgeon  himself.''  In  plain  terms,  they 
have  taken  an  imwarrantable  advantage  of, 
it  may  be,  the  infelicity  of  his  circumstances, 
and  made  it  a  tme  qua  fim,  before  appointing 
him  to  the  ship,  that  he  should  come  in  to 
these  most  disgraceful  terms.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
surgeon  of  the  Java.  I  am  even  ignoraat  of 
the  gentleman's  name ;  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  and  I  dare  the 
parties  named  to  deny  it.  This,  Sir,  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  could  be  given. 
In  point  of  fact,  certain  merchants,  in  nmk- 
ing  tenders  for  the  transport  of  troops,  regu- 
larly calculate  on  the  surgeon's  allowuice» 
and  are  thus  able  to  make  tenders  exactly 
15«.  per  head  lower  than  their  brethren,  who 
would  scum  to  enrich  themselves  by  inch 
means.  I  am,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  much 
regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  YouNo  Surgeon. 

London,  July  IS,  1886. 

%*  Our  correspondent  has  confidentially 
authenticated  his  commiinication,  adding, 
that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  interested 
motive  in  taking  up  this  matter,  at  he  hat 
now  left  the  mercantile  service^  in  wUch  he 
had  been  employed  for  several  years.  '*  The 
parties  iiyured,"  he  adds,  very  justly,  ''are 
a  class  of  gentlemen  who  have  a  powerful 
claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  their  elder 
brethren.  They  are  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession,  engaged  in  encountering  the 
struggles  necessarily  attendant  on  their  first 
entrance  into  the  real  business  of  active  life, 
and  being  too  often  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  but  too  happy  to  yield 
to  the  hard  terms  of  their  employers,  who 
are  not  slow  to  take  this  advantage  of  their 
unhappy  situation." 


CoLciinsTER  Union. — To  the  Editor, — Sir  : 
You  seem  surprised  at  the  sum  of  3s.  per 
annum  being  paid  by  sinq^le  persons  at 
Stroud,  for  «'  Medical  Attendance  of  every 
kind."  If  you  look  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  "  Labourers'  Sick  Club  "  herewith  sent, 
you  will  find  that  the  surgeons  in  the  Col- 
chester Union  have  only  2s.  a  head  for  the 
same  work.  I  understand  that  tlicre  are 
but  very  few  names  on  the  list  of  the  "  La- 
bourers' Sick  Club,"  most  of  the  labourers 
here  preferring  to  pay  "  their  own  doctor's 
bills  in  ca^e  of  sickness."  Your  obedient 
senanty  Ajiti*Uunbu<j. 


TW 


THE  LANCET, 


XmnIm,  Saiurdttjff  Auguit20j  18M. 

The  Medical  Witnesses  Bill,  we  rejoice 
to  state,  has  at  length  become  an  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
andi8iiotc,ha?ingonWednesdayreceiTed  the 
Royal  Assent,  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and,  as  such,  it  will  afford  a  shield  to  medi- 
cal men  against  that  uiyust  and  persecuting 
system  of  treatment,  of  which  they  have  so 
long  been  made  victims  by  non-medical 
coroners.  The  summoning  constable  will 
be  no  longer  empowered  by  the  head  of  the 
Inquest  to  summon  a  medical  practitioner 
many  miles  from  his  home,  make  him  waste 
his  hours  in  waiting  for  a  negligent  officer, 
then  call  upon  him  to  give  unnecessary 
testimony,  and  ultimately  bestow  on  him,  in 
return  for  his  demand  to  be  remunerated  for 
his  labour  and  loss  of  time,  either  derision 
or  rebuke.  The  Act,  be  it  observed,  is  now 
in  operation ;  and  from  the  present  moment, 
therefore,  we  have  just  grounds  for  stating, 
that  medical  practitioners  will  no  longer 
be  made  objects  of  persecution  and  sport  in 
the  coroner's  court  From  time  immemo- 
rial it  has  been  the  custom  to  summon,  at 
every  inquest,  some  medical  practitioner, 
without  sufficient  attention  being  at  first 
bestowed  on  the  facts  or  circumstances 
wtiich  may  have  produced  the  death  of  the 
deceased  person.  Between  the  consequen- 
ces of  falling  from  a  house-top,  or  into  a 
quarry,  the  explosion  of  coal-damp,  or  of 
gun-powder,  the  crushing  of  the  body,  or 
cutting  it  in  twain  by  the  wheel  of  a  wag- 
gon or  the  machinery  of  a  steam-engine, — 
between  these  events  and  cases  of  poison 
which  are  involved  in  mystery,  no  distinc- 
tion whatever  was  made.  In  all  such  cases, 
a  medical  man,  through  the  pernicious  acti- 
vity of  the  busy  constable,  or  from  the  care- 
lessness, the  absence  of  judgment,  or  the 
spitefulness  of  the  coroner,  was,  to  his  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  dragged 
before  the  «  CroTvner*:;  'quest."    In  future. 


BIEDICAXi  WITNESSES  ACT, 

the  medical  practitioner  will  scarcely  ever 
be  summoned  unless  he  is  really  wanted. 
This  is  a  point  which  medical  practitioners 
should  themselves  explain  to  the  persoas 
who  will  henceforth  have  to  pay  the  fees. 
In  all  cases  which  involve  doubtful  canses 
of  death,  the  parishes  and  the  counties  ait 
put  to  useless  expense,  and  juries  and  wit- 
nesses are  caused  unnecessary  trouble,  ua- 
less  efficient  medical  testimony  be  adduced. 
In  fact,  the  whole  proceeding  must  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  a  serio-comic  £ucs 
than  of  a  well-conducted  judicial  cerenuuij, 
unless  medical  practitioners  attend  and  ii- 
struct  the  coroner  and  jury  regarding ci^ 
cumstances  of  which  they  were,  previously, 
totally  ignorant.    The  operation,  therefore^ 
of  the  present  law  will  be,  to  secure  tke 
attendance  of  competent  medical  witnesses, 
when  the  testimony  of  such  persons  is  abso- 
lutely requisite,  and  to  secure  to  those  wit* 
nesses,  in  all  cases,  some  remuneratioa^ 
however  inadequate,  in  very  many  instance!, 
it  may  be — ^for  that  attendance. 

The  disposition  did  not  exist  in  the  L»> 
gislature  to  make  a  full  pecuniary  award 
for  the  tedious  analyses  which  post-morten 
examinations  sometimes  entail  on  the  medi- 
cal witness.  If,  however,  the  fees  whick 
are  to  be  obtained  under  this  Act  be  inade* 
quate  on  some  occasions,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  new  law  will  protect 
medical  practitioners  from  the  unnecessary 
attendances  to  which  they  have  hithoto 
been  subjected.  The  summonaes  for  medi- 
cal witnesses  will  not  henceforth  be  wan- 
tonly and  tauntingly  issued. 

The  new  Act,  it  should  be  observed, 
leaves  all  other  matters  connected  with  the 
coroner's  court  untouched.  It  is  not  a  law, 
as  many  have  supposed,  for  regulating  the 
general  proceedings  at  inquests,  but  one 
which  affects  the  coroner  only,  in  relatioa 
to  the  duties  of  the  medical  witnesses,  and 
concerns,  as  witnesses,  only  meonben  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  alterations  which  have  /been  made  in 
the  measure  since  it  was  pniated  ia  Tuc 
Lancet  of  June  lS,18tO,  are  f^faimnbfr, 


ITS  CLAUSES  AMD  OPERATION. 
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lad  quite  Baimportant,  excqiting  u  regards 
Ibe  snbetitQtiony  in  claose  %  of  the  words 
*  the  greater  number  of  jurymen/'  for  the 
iroida  **  any  six  of  the  jurymen."  This  al- 
teration is  a  decided  improTement,  the  words 
**  Bugority  of  the  jurymen "  liaTing  been 
ituecled  to  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
Lord  Whaknclipfe,  who  kindly  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  them  to  be  introduced  while 
the  neajure  was  in  the  latter  assembly. 
Ob  the  return  of  the  Bill  to  the  Commons, 
m  opposition  was  offered  either  to  that  or 
\m  another  amendment  or  two  of  the  Lords, 
lach  being  adopted  nem.  am, 

SeTeral  of  the  medical  officers  of  our 
paldic  hospitals  have  complained  of  the  con- 
traction and  tendency  of  clause  5.    They 
Mttnot  understand  why  the  physician  or 
nurgeon  of  a  public  hospital,  whose  duty  it 
■ay  be  to  attend  a  patient  in  such  an  insti- 
atioDy  should  be  precluded  from  receiving 
%  fSee  when  summoned  to  give  evidence  at 
A  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased 
parson.     So  far  as  the  present  generation 
if  medical  officers  in  oar  public  institu- 
Asna  is  concerned,  this  law  might  almost 
ha  said  to  inflict  upon  them  a  just  punish- 
for  their  past  neglect.    When  these 
are  required  to  give  evidence  before 
saroners  at  inquests  held  in  hospitals,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  throw  off  that  duty 
the  office-buying  dressers,  upon  their 
tupils,  or  upon  other  equally  incom- 
IMuties;  and  the  race  of  non-me- 
coroners  are  upon  such  good  terms 
with  the  treasurers,  the  house  committees, 
lid  the  medical  officers  of  those  establish- 
feiatSy  that  they  continue  to  slur  over  this 
lift  of  their  duty,  allowing  the  jury  to  rest 
with  the  evidence  of  incompetent 
liaTing  first  of  all  left  the  beadle  to 
whomsoever  he  may  think  fit,  the 
hhnself  partaking,  as  the  reward 
hr  his  saplneness,  of  the  good  cheer  which  is 
Is  be  fowid  at  the  quarterly  and  annual 
limad   dinners  of  the  institution.    In   a 
"  Cerooer's  Bin  *'  thi^  ^  ^^^  o^  ^®  nume- 
naw  evils  wkk^  should  be  obriated.    The 


evidence  which  is  generally  given  at  the 
inquests  held  in  our  hospitals,  is  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  the  system  of  management 
adopted  therein,  but  to  the  medical  juris* 
prudence  of  the  country. 

However,  the  exclusion  of  the  medical 
officers  of  our  public  medical  institutioBS, 
from  the  rtmimeraHve  operation  of  the  new 
law,  so  far  as  an  attendance  is  enjoined  at 
inquests  on  the  bodies  of  patients  whom 
they  have  treated  in  those  institutions,  must 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punish* 
ment.    The  framer  of  the  clause  had  no 
such  unworthy  object  in  view.  Far  different 
motives  existed  for  the  introduction  of  this 
essential  prohibition.     The  source  of  the 
difficulty  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  this 
clause,  related  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
payments  were  to  be  made.    When  leave 
was  obtained,  in  March  last,  to  introduce 
(he  Bill,  it  was  proposed  by  the  mover  tiiat 
the  fees  should  be  received   out  of  the 
county  rate.    The  proposition  was  warmly 
opposed  by  two  of  the  members  for  Kent, 
and  other  members  who  sat  on  their  side 
of  the  house.    On  finding  that  this  opposi- 
tion would  nqt  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
parties  offering  it  might,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  technical  forms,  successfully  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  the  Parish  Fund 
vras  substituted  for  that  of  tiie  Connty,  and 
it  was  directed  that  the  coroner  should  add 
his  order  for  payment  to  aceneeriy  instead 
of  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county.    Hence 
arose  a  new  state  of  things,  with  reference 
to  the  medical  officers  of  our  hospitals  and 
other  public  medical    institutions,  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  placing  those 
gentlemen,  in  their  presence  at  inquests  on 
the  bodies  of  persons  whom  they  had  treated 
officially  in  those  establishments,  on  a  foot- 
ing with  practitioners  in  their  attendance  at 
inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  private  pa- 
tients.   The  rate-payers  of  parishes  cannot 
object  to  bear  their  share  of  all  ordinary 
burdens  and  cares  which  are  incident  to  the 
doe  administration  of  justice  in  their  respec* 
tive  districts ;  but  a  parish  having  within  it  a 
large  hospital  which  receives  sick  persons 
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fttmi  twwty  snrnmiidiiiff  parkhet,  nigirt 
rMMMftbly  object  to  iBemr  the  expenee  which 
trouUI  ■eeegitfily  eriie  from  the  attemUaee 
•f  the  Bwdleel  witneeeee  of  each  a  hoepitaly 
at  inqueiti  held  on  the  bodiei  of  penoae  who 
were  ki  no  reepeet  connected  with  the  pa- 
riah in  which  the  hoepitnl  was  eitaatedt   In 
the  Umim  Htt^iUU  for  initance,  a  great 
nnmher  of  inqueett  are  held,  nomerovesab- 
Jeete  of  aoeidtnta  heing  taken  to  that  insti- 
latiea  from  the  Eaat  aad  West  India  Docks, 
omI  other  dioaat  places.    Whatwoald  be 
tjhe  c«st  to  the  perish  of  Whitechapel,  the 
tile  of  the  hvi^piial,  if  the  awdical  oflkers 
w^soo  4aqr  ii  might  he  to  attend  the  patients 
etet^  l»  lemve  a  fre  for  attendaare  in  every 
UMlaiiicif  eihkh  Might  occar  in  their  parti- 
oalar  lecalitjr  f    Bat  it  jaay  be  iai<  ^  Why 
^  shoald  each  pay  meats  operate  more  an- 
^*  justly  thaa  do  those  which  are  made  to 
**  the  coroner  V*    We  answer,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  that  officer  is  paid 
by  the  OTorseers.    He  obtains  his  fees  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  county.    Uence,  orims 
part^iWy  the  parish  which  contains  in  it  a 
large  hospital,  pays  no  more  towards  the  ei- 
penses  of  the  coroner's  court,  than  do  the 
other  parishes  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  two  sources,  then,  whence  the  fees  are 
drawn,  and  the  peculiarity  which  attends 
parishes  containing  public  medical  institu- 
tions, where  the  deaths  of  non-parishioners 
frequently  happen,  rendered  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary towards  the  success  of  the  measure, 
and  the  just  operation  ofthe  law,  that  clause 
5  should  be  framed  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Act.    If  such  difficulties  as  it  was  sought 
to  overcome  by  this  section  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  some  nearly  unobjectionable  pro- 
Tisions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed 
in  passing  any  measure  which  involved  the 
recognition  of  a  strictly  new  practice,  into  a 
law.     Although,  for  example,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  this  Bill  in  the  first  week 
of  March,  it  was  not  possible  to  convert  it 
into  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, — to  convert 
it  into  a  law,— until  the  middle  of  August, 
in  the  last  week  of  the  session.    Almost  in- 
wwarable  are  the  timet  which  it  haf  been 


the  *<Ordefs  of  the  Day** 
for  He  variooa  ^rawiingt,"  ^  committees,** 
and  repotta;*  and  tedkma  and  perplexing 
have  been  the  oecatiaaa  oa  which  each  see- 
ceeding  stage  Ima  been  postponed.    WHkp 
oat  the  moel  iswiftsn f  and  vigilmU  watchiif  , 
the  Bill  coald  not  have  become  a  law  is 
the  preseat  seesioii  of  Parliaamnt^  and  with- 
out attention  to  the  little  objections^  not  as* 
firiemU^  ones,  which  vrere  erer  springing  «^ 
around^— not  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  ktt 
to  the  particular  details^ — ^it  could  not  ka? t 
been  carried  in  Parliament^  either  in  the 
present  or  in  any  future  seaaion.    The  difi* 
culties  of  such  an  undertaking  may  he  bsit 
andeTstood  by  the  fact,  that  there  aia  bow 
many  Bills  in  the  House  which  were  iahe- 
dneed  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessisB 
of  lSS5r-«neh  as  the  <<  Public  InstitetiQas 
**  Bill,"  the  <<Inns  and  Alehouses  BiUy^tls 
<<  Prisoner's  Counsel  BUI,"  and  fifty  othen, 
which  have  not  advaaeed  a  aiagie  atage  is 
the  present  session  beyoiKl  the  one  whkk 
they  had  attained  in  the  last    Throaghost 
the  entire  session,  some  of  those  Bills  hate 
not  made  the  slightest  advance  beyond  thdr 
first  step ;  and  not  once  have  their  promotsn, 
with  their  most  earnest  and  unremitting  it* 
tention,  been  able  to  conquer  the  difficultia 
with  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 


The  Council  of  <«  The  University  of  Lon- 
don, after  a  panne,  which  must  have  acted 
as  instructive  and  admonitory  to  tiie  Profee* 
sors,  have  adopted  the  recommendatioB  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  Senate,  aad 
have  succeeded  in  jamming  Dr.  Shaepey 
of  Edinburgh^  into  the  same  chair  with 
Mr.  B.  QuAiif .  We  are  deceived  if  the  sett 
will  long  sustain  the  pressure.  The  elec- 
tion has  been  an  unwise  proceeding  through- 
out, and  the  consequences  will  not  be  gntii- 
fying  to  the  flriends  of  the  institutioo. 

We  undentand  that  many  of  the  Council 
declare  that  it  was  owing  to  the  first  hlse 
step  in  advertising  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  as 
vacant^— by  wUoh  annoaar—wit  one  class 
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4  caAdidatet  wmi  incited  to  come  forward, 
Ad  another  class  induced  to  hold  back| — 
hat  two  Chairs,  one  of  Anatomy  and  one  of 
Physiology,  hare  not  been  established  on 
his  occasion^  and  that  Mr.  R.  Quain  has 
lot  been  appointed  to  the  former^  and  Pro- 
ieasor  Gbant  to  the  latter;  Well,  be  it  so. 
[>ther  false  steps  will  be  taken  if  the  candi- 
latea  are  to  pass  through  that  road  to  pre- 
ferment which  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Pro- 
(aMors. 

B«t  the  MENTAL  TRIAL, — ^the  system  of 
coMCOURS— of  coMPETiTtoN, — Is  that  modo  of 
slaetioii  to  be  prohibited  and  repudiated  by 
llie  new  institntion  i  Aye,  thus  far,  the  Pro- 
fessors^  and  their  instruments  in  the  Coun- 
cU,  may  have  succeeded  in  their  endeavour 
to  keep  down  the  rising  genius — the  youth- 
fal  mind-— of  England.    If  we  mistake  not, 
however,  their  success  will  ere  long  be  re- 
wtnciedtoihecoi{fine$qfonee8tMi3kment,  In 
the  next  Lancet  we  shall  make  an  appeal  to 
the  medical  practitioners  of  Great  Britain 
aid  Ireland  on  this  subject.     The  odious 
and  accursed  system  of  self-election,  whe- 
ther it  exist  in  an  old  or  in  a  new  institu- 
^on — ^whether  it  be  supported  by  foes  or  by 
friends — shall  receive  no  support  in  the  co- 
huans  of  this  jourkial.   There  are  some  lead- 
ing men  of  wealth,  great  political  intelli- 
gence, and  high  public  spirit,  who  are  pre- 
pai«d  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  towards  founding  a 
•fsiem  in  which  genius  and  acquirements 
shall  receive  th^ir  fair  reward,  and  whose 
disgnst  at  what  has  recently  transpired  in 
**  The  University  of  London,''  induces  them 
to  declare  that  nothing  but  folly,  envy,  or 
intrigue,  could  have  deprived  the  students 
of  the  services  of  Professor  Grant  in  the 
Chair  of  Physiology.    Sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  our  predictions  respecting  the  recent 
election  may  not  be  fulfilled.    Our  admoni- 
tioits  have  been  offered  in  no  unfriendly  spi- 
rit to  the  University.    On  the  contrary,  ar- 
dently do  we  desire  that  it  may  thrive  and 
prosper;  but  it  is  time  that  the  Council 
should  know,  that  as  they  thhik  proper  to 
giMetioB  a  tysten  of  xV-devtumf^htX  as 


they  have  rejected  a  plan  of  Btwpsrtfioa  in 
their  internal  arrangements,  in  filliag  the 
medical  chairs  of  the  establishment,  a  ays* 
tem  of  exUrmd  competition  must  be  bnmght 
into  effectual  operation,  in  order  to  obviatli 
the  effects  of  perpetuating  a  monopoly  which 
is  as  disgraceful  to  the  scientific  character 
of  this  nation,  as  it  is  subversive  of  the  rightti 
of  superior  intellect. 


ArrER  what  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Lancet  relative  to  the  self-supporting 
dispensary  humbugs,  medical  clubs,  and 
the  projects  of  the  Mr.  Brees  and  the  Mr. 
Devices  of  Stowmarket,  the  account  of  the 
scheme  which  has  been  set  in  motion  at 
Creech  St.  Michael,  in  Taunton,  Somerset, 
kindly  and  promptly  communicated  to  the 
profession  by  Mr.  Alford  of  the  Tdtaiiam 
and  Somerset  HospitaJy  will  be  read  probably 
with  feelings  partaking  more  of  pain  than 
astonishment.  Without  knowing  it,  Mr. 
Bree  was  a  Mr.  Device,  in  a  small  way  ; 
and  when  that  gentleman  declared  that  he 
had  not  yet  seen  any  practitioner  of  such  a 
description  at  Stowmarket,  he  was  discl&lm- 
ing,  in  point  of  fact,  his  own  brotherhood 
in  practice,  tiis  own  kindred  in  intention  and 
contrivance.  Without  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature,  we  fear  that  great  pecnniary 
suffering,  if  not  ruin,  will  quickly  dvertaki 
the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country. 


Mr.  Mayo,  by  offering  himself  for  the 
vacant  chair  in  "  The  University  of  Lon- 
don," does  not  appear  to  be  more  anxious 
to  quit  the  temple  of  bigotry  in  the  Strandj 
than  are  his  colleagues  desirous  that  his 
feelings  in  that  respect  should  be  promptly 
gratified.  It  appears  that  those  gentlemen 
have  vmtten  to  their  migratory  professofi 
affectionately,  requesting,  as  he  is  imeoin« 
fortable  in  his  present  position,  that  he  will 
take  his  departure  from  the  "  concern." 

Notabene.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Eady  is  b 
want  of  a  demonstrator. 
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A  ooiiiffONiWNT  aikB  *'  whether  the 
4i  council  of  the  College  of  Sargeona  can 
**  f  ^"»  cognisance  of  a  complaint  made  to 
**  them  by  Mr.  Howship,  that  Mr.  Petti- 
^  oiEW  took  from  him  five  hundred  guineas 
^  for  an  appointment  to  the  office  of  surgeon 
M  to  the  Charing  Cvn  H&tpiUU,  the  repre- 
^  icntations  which  accompanied  the  sale 
**  being  such  as  experience  affords  Mr. 
^  HowsiiiP  reason  to  think  he  will  not 
**  realise.  Mr.  Pettigkew  is  a  member  of 
"  the  college,  and  Mr.  Howship  a  member 
«  of  the  council." 

In  reply  to  the  question  we  can  only 
obtenre,  that  the  council  certainly  might 
take  cognuMce  of  such  a  disgraceful  tran- 
•action,  if  it  had  really  been  perpetrated, 
but  that  body  has  no  power  whatever  to 
punish  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer  of  the 
^UMc^".  The  meiUral  profession  of  England 
iMMk  ui  fact,  no  controlling  head. 


A\  AIT 

r\»  KRo^inr  r\»a  the 
\rntMVk\Ot  »M*  HKMINKRATION 

MKlMCVt  ^trNtES^^CS    IT  CORONERS* 

1.  \l  MKRir%s  It  i»  e\|>rdient  to  provide  for 
the  attend ance  of  Medical  M'itnesses  at 
Coroners*  Inquests,  also  Remuneration  for 
such  attendance,  and  for  the  performance  of 
Post-mortem  Examinations  at  such  Inquests : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
meat  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  whenever  upon  the  summoning  or  hold- 
ing  of  any  coroner's  inquest  it  shall  appear 
to  the  coroner  that  the  deceased  person  was 
attended  at  his  death,  or  during  his  last 
illness,  by  any  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coro- 
ner to  issue  his  order,  in  the  form  marked 
(A)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  annexed,  for 
the  attendance  of  such  practitioner  as  a  wit- 
ness at  such  inquest;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
to  the  coroner  that  the  deceased  person  was 
not  attended  at  or  immediately  before  his 
death  by  any  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coroner  to 


issue  such  order  for  the  itteadmnce  of  any 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  being 
at  the  time  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the 
place  where  the  death  has  happened;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coroner,  either  is 
his  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
witness,  or  at  any  time  between  the  issuing 
of  such  order  and  the  termination  of  the 
inquest,  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post> 
mortem  examination,  with  or  without  aa 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  by  the  medical  witness  or  wit- 
nesses who  may  be  summoned  to  attend  at 
any  inquest;  provided  that  if  any  penoi 
shall  state  upon  oath  before  the  coroner  that 
in  his  or  her  belief  the  death  of  the  deceased 
individual  was  caused  partly  or  entirely  bj 
the  improper  or  negligent  treatment  of  any 
medical  practitioner  or  other  person,  sack 
medical  practitioner  or  other  person  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  or  assist  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased. 

Aiditumal  Medical  Evidence  tfthejini  he  aii 

tatirfactonf, 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  who- 
ever it  shall  appear  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  jurymen  sitting  at  any  coroner's  in- 
quest, that  the  cause  of  death  has  not  been 
satifactorily  explained  by  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  practitioner  or  other  witness  or 
witnesses  who  may  be  examined  in  the  fiist 
instance,  such  greater  number  of*  the  jury- 
men are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  name  to  the  coroner,  in  writing,  any  other 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  or 
practitioners,  and  to  require  the  coroner  to 
issue  his  onler,  in  the  form  herein-before 
mentioned,  for  the  attendance  of  such  last- 
mentioned  medical  practitioner  or  practi- 
tioners as  a  witness  or  witnesses,  and  for 
the  performance  of  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, with  or  without  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  whether 
such  nn  examination  has  been  performed 
before  or  not ;  and  if  the  coroner,  having 
been  thereunto  required,  shall  refuse  to 
issue  such  order,  he  shall  be  deemed  gnil^ 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  mis- 
demeanor at  common  law. 

Fees  to  Medical  Witnesses  mtd  Furnds/m-  th^ 

Poffment. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when 
any  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
has  attended  upon  any  coroner's  inquest  in 
obedience  to  any  such  order  as  aforesaid  of 
the  coroner,  the  said  practitioner  shall  for 
such  attendance  at  any  inquest  in  Great 
Britain  be  entitled  to  receive  such  remune- 
ration or  fee  as  is  mentioned  iu  the  table 
marked  (B.)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed ;  and  for  any  inquest  held  in  Ireland, 
the  said  practitioner  shall  be  paid  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  lawti  in  foitre  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
the  coroner  is  hereby  requipred  and  com- 
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d  to  make,  according  to  the  form 
1  (C.)  in  the  Schedule  hereunto  an- 
his  order  for  the  payment  of  such 
sration  or  fee,  "when  the  inquest  shall 
d  in  Great  Britain,  and  such  order 
le  addressed  and  directed  to  the 
wardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish 
e  in  which  the  death  has  happened ; 
eh  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or 
e  of  them,  is  and  are  hereby  required 
mmanded  to  pay  the  sum  of  money 
ned  in  such  order  of  the  coroner  to 
dical  witness  therein  mentioned,  out 
funds  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
f  the  said  place. 

( payublvfor  a  post-mortem  Examination 
ited  without  Order  from  the  Coroner, 

Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it 
'  enacted,  That  no  order  of  payment 
>e  ^iven,  or  fee  or  remuneration  paid, 
medical  practitioner  for  the  perform- 
fany  post-mortem  examination  which 
le  instituted  without  the  previous 
on  of  the  coroner. 

8  on  Bodies  of  Persons  dying  in  public 
Institutions, 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further 
1,  That  when  any  inquest  shall  be 
on  the  body  of  any  person  who  has 
1  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary,  or 
building  or  place  belonging  thereto, 
d  for  the  reception  of  the  patients 
',  or  who  has  died  in  any  county  or 
inatic  asylum,  or  in  any  public  infir- 
)r  other  public  medical  institution, 
T  the  same  be  supported  by  endow- 
or  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  then 
such  case  nothinj^  herein  contained 
>e  construed  to  entitle  the  medical 
whose  duty  it  may  have  been  to 
the  deceased  person  as  a  medical 
>f  such  institution  as  aforesaid  to  the 
remuneration  herein  provided. 

Penalty  for  neglecting  to  attend. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
any  order  for  the  attendance  of  any 
1  practitioner  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
ersonally  served  upon  such  practi- 
or  where  any  such  order  not  person- 
Ted  shall  have  been  received  by  any 
1  practitioner  in  sufiicient  time  for 
have  obeyed  such  order,  or  where 
ich  order  has  been  served  at  the 
ce  of  any  medical  practitioner ;  and 
f  case  where  any  medical  practitioner 
obeyed  such  order,  he  shall  for  such 
or  disobedience  forfeit  the  sum  of 
mds  sterling,  upon  complaint  thereof 
y  the  coroner  or  any  two  of  the  jury 
my  two  justices  having  jurisdiction 
parish  or  place  where  the  inquest 
vhich  the  order  Issued  was  held,  or 
arish  where  such  medical  practitioner 
;  and  such  two  justices  are  hereby 
df  upon  such  complaint,  to  proceed 


to  the  hearing  and  aiyncUcatura  of  inch 
complaint,  and  if  such  medical  practitioner 
shall  not  show  to  the  said  justices  a  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  not  having  obeyed 
such  order,  to  enforce  the  said  penalty  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods,  at 
they  are  empowered  to  proceed  by  an  act 
of  parliament  for  any  other  penalty  or  for* 
feiture. 

Act  not  to  extend  to  ScotUmi. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  Scotland, 


SCHEDULE  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT   RKFERfl. 

(A.)  Form  iif  Summons, 
Coroner's  inquest  at  ,  upon  the 

body  of 

By  virtue  of  this,  my  order,  as  coroner 
for  ,  you  are  required  to  appear  before 

me  and  the  Jury  at  ,  on  the        day  of 

18      ,  at      o'clock,  to  give  evldenca 
touching  the  cause  of  death  of  ,  [jand 

then  add,  when  the  witness  is  required  to  make 
or  assist  at  a  post-mortem  examination^  and* 
make  or  assist  in  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  with  lor  without] 
an  analysis,  [as  the  cote  may  6<,]  and  report 
thereon  at  the  said  inquest. 

(Signed)        Coroner. 
To        ,  Surgeon,  [or  M.D.,  om  ike  case 
may  be,] 

(B.)  Table  qf  Fees, 

1,  To  every  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 

titioner for  attending  to  give  evidence 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  any 
coroner's  inquest,  whereat  no  post-mor- 
tem examination  has  been  made  by 
such  practitioner,  the  fee  or  remunera- 
tion shall  be  one  guinea. 

2.  For  the  making  of  a  post-mortem  exami- 

nation of  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
either  with  or  without  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, and  for  attending  to  give  evidence 
thereon,  the  fee  or  remuneration  thall 
be  two  guineas. 

(C.)  Coroner*s  Order  for  the  pofpaunt  qfJUe^ 
dical  Witnesses, 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  paaeed 
in  session  of  holden  in  the  in- 
tituled I,  the  coroner  of  or  for  , 
do  order  you,  the  overseers  of  the  parish  [or 
township,  us  the  case  may  6f],  to  pay  to 
the  sum  of  [one  guinea,  or  two  guineas,  ae 
the  coH  may  6e],  being  the  fee  [or  fees]  due 
to  him  for  having  attended  as  a  medical 
witness  at  an  inquest  holden  before  me  thii 
day  of  ,  upon  the  body  of  , 
about  the  age  of  ,  who  was  found  dead 
at  ,  [or  other  particulars  or  descriptiom], 

and  at  which  said  inquest  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of 

(Signed)  Coroner. 

Witnessed  by  me  of  • 

To  the  Oveneen^&c  &c. 


i 


NOBTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


»!• 


OTy  having  maeh  the  appearance  of  lirer, 
A  discharge  of  which  waa  attended  with 
uns  like  thoae  occurring  after  deliverj. 
hlA  discharge  of  limpid  fluid  and  clots  has 
■urred  at  each  nMnstmal  period  since,  and 
nimlly  continues  about  a  fortnight,  or  rather 
!»«.  She  is  now  in  a  state  of  anemia.  The 
ea  mmd  skin  generally  are  pale,  the  icelortic 
imt  Tery  white,  and  the  tongue  quite  pale. 
10  feels  Tery  weak,  and  complains  very 
HoM  of  a  feeling  of  loreness  and  oppression 

*  the  chest,  but  there  is  no  external  tender- 
Ma,  and  the  can  take  a  full  inspiration. 
kmn  is  a  sensation  of  sinking  at  the  epi- 
Mtriuna,  also  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Pal- 
itatloa  excited  by  slight  causes ;  subject  to 
fateria;  bowels  regular;  pulse 96,  and  ra- 
ler  jerking;  a  rough  preternatural  sound 
aard  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  to  the 
tfit  of  the  central  third  of  the  sternum.  No- 
lia^  morbid  discovered  on  examination  per 
i^inam. 

July  83.  A  scruple  of  the  secale  comu- 
na  was  ordered  to  be  given  every  foor 
ours,  and  a  scruple  of  the  tincture  of  the 
lariate  of  iron  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
iew  of  relieving  the  anemia. 

2iS»  The  discharge,  which  returned  yester- 
%y,  was  checked  by  the  administration  of 
iro  powders. 

S6.  A  little  discbarge  this  morning,  after 

MH  of  coughing;  there  waa  no  discharge 
•sterday ;  the  sMsle  to  be  diminished  to 
Haea-grain  doses,  as  it  produces  sickness ; 
1^  iron  to  be  increased  to  half-drachm  doses. 

Angus t9.  No  discharge  since  last  report ; 

•  t^^ry  way  relieved ;  discharged  to-day, 
wUh  medicine  for  a  fortnight. 

aVaiDIOE.'— -VOMITING. — EFFECTS  OF  CREO- 
SOTE. 

Phillis  Moseley,  aged  60,  was  admitted 
raly33rd,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
Hm  been  unwell  for  four  months  past ;  her 
Ua^M  commenced  with  sickness,  vomiting, 
md  a  constant  pricking  sensation  of  the 
abole  surface  of  the  body.  She  has  had 
lonoedical  advice.  These  symptoms  con- 
Unaed  at  intervals,  and  about  two  months 
Igo  she  first  noticed  yellowness  of  the  eyes, 
lady  soon  after,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  The  appearance  of  the  jaundice  was 
not  preceded  by  any  other  symptomu  than 
those  which  had  existed  for  some  time  pre- 
f  igns ;  viz*)  vomiting,  and  the  tingling  sen- 
sation. From  her  own  statement,  she  ap- 
pem  not  to  have  had  any  symptoms  of 
hepatitis  at  this  time. 

Oa  the  14th  instant  she  came  under  the 
of  Dr.  Cars  WELL,  who  gave  her  two 
of  calomel,  and  three  of  compound 
of  ipecacuanha  every  night,  and  3^ 
q€  cestor  oil  every  morning ;  and  ordered  a 
bllstmr  to  the  epigastrium,  to  be  dressed 
fviih  aavine  ointment.  She  has  received 
mach  beneftt  from  this  plan  of  treatment, 
the  yeUewaMi  af  the  eye,  &c.,haviag  beea 


mnch  decreased.  Her  gums  are  a  little 
tender  from  the  mercury;  there  is  some 
tenderness  of  the  right  hypochondrium ;  she 
has  had  frequent  rigors  for  a  fortnight  past. 
Bowels  regular.  Before  she  came  to  Dr. 
Carswell,  her  motions  were  clay-coloared, 
their  colour  is  now  more  natural.  Tongue 
a  little  furred  and  dry.  Thirst ;  pulse  mo* 
derate.  Urine  high-coloured.  Face  yellow, 
and  the  superficial  vessels  enlarged  and 
reticulated,  as  they  are  usually  seen  in 
organic  abdominal  disease. 

July  24.  Cupped  in  the  right  fide  to  ten 
ounces— low  diet. 

26.  The  pain  in  the  side  relieved,  there 
is  now  no  tenderness  of  the  hypochondrium, 
or  epigastrium.  Extremities  cold.  The 
sickness  and  vomiting  continue  at  intervals, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  commented 
four  months  ago,  without  any  abatement  of 
their  severity.  One  minim  of  creosote  was 
ordered  every  two  hours,  and  ten  grains  of 
the  compound  extract  of  colocjmUi  every 
night. 

29.  There  was  no  sickness  after  the  flrsi 
dose  of  the  creosote.    Skin  warm  and  moist. 

SO.  Still  better,  jaundice  decreasing.  Omit 
the  creosote. 

August  6.  There  has  been  no  sickness  or 
vomiting  since  the  creosote,  and  she  was  so 
well  on  the  9th  as  to  be  discharged  cared. 

Dr.  Elliotson  in  lecturing  on  this  case, 
pointed  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the  long 
continued  vomiting  being  at  once  relieved 
by  the  creosote.  Many  persons  had  denied 
the  efiicacy  of  this  medicine  in  cases  of 
vomiting ;  but  he  considered  that  the  cases 
in  which  those  persons  had  employed  the 
medicine  were  not  proper  ones — that  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  stomach  was 
present — or  that  they  had  not  given  the 
medicine  long  enough,  for  in  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  give  large  doses,  and  con- 
tinue them  for  some  time.  It  had  been  said 
that  creosote  did  not  act  better  in  these 
cases  than  other  remedies  for  vomiting,  such 
as  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  but  his  experience 
gave  creosote  the  preference,  the  case 
above  was  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  it,  however,  he  had  ever  met  with,  the 
long  continuance  of  the  symptoms  being 
its  chief  peculiarity. 

Gout. — A  patient  was  lately  in  the  hos- 
pital, 59  years  of  age,  a  painter  and  glacier, 
of  temperate  habits,  who,  25  years  since, 
had  an  attack  of  gout,  and  had  never  ex- 
perienced another  until  the  present,  which 
came  on  a  fortnight  since,  and  is  now  sub- 
siding. His  father  was  subject  to  gout. 
As  there  was  merely  weakness.  Dr.  Elliot- 
son ordered  him  a  tonic,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  became  well.  Dr.  Elliotson  mentioned 
that  he  had  met  with  a  case  in  which  gout 
had  attacked  a  gentleman  when  SO  years  of 
age,  and  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  77, 
he  had  no  recurrence  of  the  complaiat. 


W»  0BSTETWCY.-CAUT10N. 

EXTKACTION  OF  A  UVE  CHILD 

■  Y  THE  OPEtATIO<l  OF  TltSMNG, 

AFTEB  THE  MOTHER'S  DEATH. 
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cnraa  an:  iiill-i'>.nu«l,  bi^iince  continued 
««;:.— iii^.*  .V.d./ri(.,  July6Ui,No.37. 

VO  CORKESPOKDENTS. 

Jt.  Arfiu.utdCroleH  TiglUm, aeilveei. 
Xr.  Smiiliant. — M'v  ciuinot  promiae  to  ia- 
«tTt  th'  (IrM-ripliuD  UDlil  \te  hare  h»d  the 
^ffKfiuniij  uf  rrading  it.  Tlie  "  claim  " 
ii\H>iJ  i-ertHinlx  iu  no  way  be  prrjudiwcl  by 
ikf  {lublit'nliua. 

ti  nuuld  be  umIfh  tn  mcution  tlie  facti 
ual'*l  by  ^Ir.  £'»■>  of  CnmuirllieD,  except' 
i>(  at  Krauudi  for  proceeding  iii  a  caun  of 
law,  nhvre,  we  premmt,  nooe  uf  the  cues 
ate  likely  to  appear. 

ftvTii'N  TO  AlEpictL  Mek. — A  correg- 
■wkImI  lafocm  ui  *■  thmt  a  uw  and  (p«- 


I.— NEW  UNIV.— DH.  QUAIN. 

cioni  lyaten)  of  *windling,  of  which  medical 
m«n  are  the  lubject*,  has  lately  been  put 
in  practice  around  LundoD.  A  maii  it 
Ihe  garb  of  a  gentteman,"  be  says,  "  called 
at  my  tui^ry,  aome  few  miles  weit  of  Loi- 
ddti,  alMut  thrcB  weeki  since,  apparently  in 
anxious  haste,  to  burrow  a  largp-iiied 
catheter,  to  reliere  a  patient  who  was  laf- 
fering  under  re  teation  uf  urine.  So  plauiib  t 
was  hit  manner,  and  so  professiunal  liii 
style,  that  I  at  once,  and  uDsuspeclioglj. 
ottered  him  my  cose,  from  which  he  selecMl 
the  largest  instruaient,  and  carried  it  ot 
neter  to  return.  I  have  since  discorend 
that  the  same  person  made  many  calb  ci 
the  same  day  oil  my  professional  nligk- 
lH>ura,  many  of  whom  coniributed  to  kii 
s  toe  It  of  calhelen." 

In  tbe  charter  vhich  is  about  !• 
granted  for  coDBtitming  an  unirersil 
this  metropolis,  the  new  seat  of  letniq 
will  lie  denominated  "  The  UoiTenity  M 
London."  and  tlie  parent  iuslitutiia  ii 
Gower  Street  will   be  called  "  L'niFenily 

Crife.— Kiug's  College  will  reiM 
name,  and  each  new  charlpred  tchoo.  _ 
association  of  professors,  will,  as  it  ansa, 
doubtless  take  rankand  title  as  a  "  Cnlleie.' 
A  metropolis  of  such  nealth  and  spirit, 
cannot  fail  in  Ihe  counc  of  a  few  yean  It 
be  enriched  with  many  noble  coUegiiM 
institutions  devoted  lo  the  cultivatiot  tt 
letters  and  science.  The  error  which  m 
committed  whca  Ilie*'  Univeniiy  of  Loodol* 
was  first  christened,  must  now  bepalpableM 
those  whi)  have  ptirlinaciuuily  persiited,  • 
spite  of  naming  and  remonstrance,  np  It 
this  moment,  in  defending  the  name  telectid 
■I  its  foundalirin.  'Ihe  second  baplinn  wM 
ever  obvious  in  perspective. 

A  Voung  SlHdmf. — Ourreplietto  theqn^ 
lions  nn>  as  follows  : — 1st,  It  is  not  probtbll 
:tiat  the  circuliilioo  is  totally  suipeoded  » 
loy  of  the  arttrips  of  a  patient  labonri^ 
■nder  cholera,  otherwise  the  consequencel 
nentioned  by  our  rorrespondent  would  ob- 
ivoidtbly  lake  place.  2nd,  The  absenceof 
lulsalion  is  easily  explained,  on  the  Mp- 
lotilion  that  a  much  amaller  quantity  uf 
ilood  IhsQ  the  norttial  posset  Ihrongb  tht 
ettel.  Pulsation  is  no  effect  of  elasticity 
n  a  tube  which  is  momentarily  oTcrdii- 
ended,  and  not  an  active  quality,  as  niaiij 
ihysiologifltt  of  Ibis  country  still  suppoie. 

J>r.  JoNEsQriAiH  has  been  appointedaael- 
miner  in  the  New  Mclropoliun  UniVRsiQ. 

Mr.  J.  Benne>t,  Bl.  Ruede  la  Marpt,il 
ifonned  that  the  Society  of  Apothecariei 
rill  rfccirc  French  certiDcatet,  if  duly  ■!• 
iienlicated  by  the  Faculty  of  MedicinA 
'be  Royal  College  of  Surfceons  have  nertc 
rrived  at  this  degree  of  liberality,  but  t 
iploma,  Just  ns  reputable,  may  be  obtaio- 
i  from  any  of  Ihe  Scotch  sorKical  collegeii 
'iiich  admit  certiflcales  bvm  rnoee. 


THE  LANCET. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1886.  [18SS-S6. 


rURES    ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVERED   IN   1836, 
:  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS, 
By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

«OR  OP  GENERAL  PATHOLOOY  IN  THR 
FACULTY  OF   MEDICINE. 


LECTURE  IX. 

LEMEN  : — We  terminated  our  last  lec- 
Lth  a  consideration  of  the  organ 
kresidesover  the  desire  of  acquiring, 

passion  of  possessing ;  particularly 
latter  organ,  for  acquisition  is  only 
the  means  by  which  it  is  satisfied. 
V    how    this    tendency    existed    in 

as  well  as  in  man  ;  but  that  it  was 
in  the  human  being  to  the  influence 
>as  faculties  of  which  animals  are 
d,  and  this  is  the  great  secret  of  the 
ce  between  the  instincts  or  sentiments 
als  and  those  of  man.  We  quoted 
pie,  and  the  different  animals  which 
istomed  to  store  up  objects  that  are 
2eable  for  food,  the  construction  of 
sts,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  spend 
me  upon  this  point.  We  are  evi- 
orced  to  admit  that  some  impulse  is 
ry  for  the  production  of  these  acts, — 
;h  an  impulse  can  only  reside  in  the 

system,  and,  finally,  that  when  we 
r  a  constant  coincidence  between  the 
ment  of  a  portion  of  this  system,  and 
illy,  or  impulse,  we  have  an  excellent 
for  assigning  its  seat  to  the  brain. 

9.* — CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

low  arrive  at  the  "  organ  of  con- 
eness"  of  Spurzheim,  the  organ  of 
inism,"  as  it  was  called  by  Gall. 
logists  differ  in  their  manner  of  con- 
;  and  classing  this  organ ;  some,  for 


organs  disciuaed  last  week  are  feTerally 
d  7,  S,  0,  10.  On  the  phrenological  biut  iu 
VM,  neither  '*  AlimentiTenesit "  (page  WO), 
re  of  life  "  (p.  000),  is  marked  by  a  niunber, 
nvtireneM  "  (p.  092>  should  be  munbered 
AcqniattiTeneM  "  (p.  094)  should  be  nam- 
and  we  now  ornrect  die  arrangement  by 
•  to  **  CoDstructiTeneM  "  the  number  0. 
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example,  regard  it  as  a  dependance  on  tli« 
intellectual  faculties,  not  as  a  simple  fa- 
culty. But  as  Spuizheim  and  Combe  range  it 
amongst  the  faculties,  although  they  assign 
to  it  a  different  use,  I  shall  follow  their  claf- 
sj^cation.  My  own  idea  is,  that  the  tendency 
and  aptitude  to  construct  are  a  kind  o( 
appendage  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point  when  we  come  to 
that  part  of  our  subject  which  embraces  in- 
telligence. M.  Vimont's  opinion  is  rery 
similar  to  mine.  Gall  was  the  discoTerer 
of  this  organ. 

SUuntioH, — Its  seat  is  on  either  side,  at 
the  inferior  and  external  portions  of  the 
frontal  bones,  above  the  spheno-temporal 
sutures ;  and  it  is  covered  by  the  expansion 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  People  object 
that  as  the  organ  is  concealed  under  a 
muscular  layer,  it  cannot  be  detected  ex- 
ternally. This  is  an  error ;  when  well  de- 
veloped it  throws  the  muscle  out.  We  do 
not  find  this  organ  in  animals  who  hare  no 
occasion  to  construct,  such  as  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  &c.,  but  we  see  it,  on  the  contrary, 
very  large  in  the  castor,  the  fox,  and  all  con- 
structing animals,  raising  up  and  giving  a 
bulging  form  to  the  fibres  of  the  temporal 
muscle ;  we  must  take  care  to  make  dednc- 
tions  for  the  muscle,  as,  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  take  into  account  the  frontal 
sinuses,  but  this  is  easily  done  when  we 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  examining  headf. 
The  latter  objection  is  one  of  the  thousand 
subtleties  which  people,  who  are  themselvet 
unpractised  in  observation,  daily  bring  for- 
ward against  phrenology.  Combe  remarks, 
that  if  the  base  of  the  brain  be  narrow,  the 
organ  corresponding  to  tbisfaculty  is  slifl^tly 
thrown  into  relief  by  a  depression  which 
may  be  obser\'ed  between  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  enlarges  considerably  the  anterior 
part  of  the  temporal  region.  To  determine 
the  value  of  this  organ  with  precision,  we 
require  several  points  of  comparison,  be- 
cause it  IS  seated  so  near  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  is  not 
very  great.  Remember  that  it  lies  in  firont  of 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  and  above  that 
of  a  choice  of  aliments,  which  you  already 
know ;  behind  the  organ  of  tune,  and  im- 
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niu««.  M»C/*ii=»«-»  riTJir  ::  •.«*  d--  j 

gr  l/#  t:ri:iir5»uiir*f.  i.r;  ih*- f .-cz- j 
«ivaijft  r»r&4iiu  tb«  §:&zl-.  People 
Lt*icie<L  tbxi  tlk»'  faruity  cf  cos- 
c'/atlaUfi  siap!r  in  Ka&aal 
■4dre« :  tki«  is  an  trrr.r :  it  i»  the  head 
vhicli  cosdccti  the  Laad  of  laan.  as  it 
4inctft  the  beak  or  clan  of  a  bird  in  the 
ccmttmctioo  of  its  nest.  You  itr*-  hir*l^  «  h*  f*e 
iaimor  oixus  •■«  <-xartiy  timilu'.  cumtrurt 
■csU  which  differ  widely  from  oae  another 
ia  detifpa.  Yoa  may  also  tee  pf  rsong  with- 
o«t  lumb  who  execute  pieces  of  mu»ic,  and 
dificnU  workmanship,  with  nothint;  but  a 
fCnap.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  that 
ve  are  almost  ashamed  to  mention  them ; 
they  rridently  prove  to  what  organic  cause 
they  shonM  be  referred. 

This  faculty,  then,  is  applicable  to  con- 
atnictioD  in  sreneral.  and  dmwinfr.  hut  »« 


^•1  izs  -.-X  Z'  "Is  .-rri-i..     1 
ir-  iizT^z.  li  1  ^   -:.  ill 

'15.'::-  ii-:  :-*:  :i^  >?.rri:< 
r  iiiir-d  ij.  lit  -gi-.z:  i.1  -.i:.::; 
-a-itr  :t*  z^i-diziT  ^f  lie  : 
^a:^fii :  hiVr^cr.  I  la^  bcf  : 
iete  for  ref  ectics.  I  ::.iik  c 
admit  of  fcnher  < *jbui%  i<ion 
re/jire  l-.n^  ai:J  careful  i 
s<:es:!<  t-j  ce,  h'.»wc.vcr.  wc 
that  th<*  orczn  i^e  n->w  »p<:a 
mentally  an  orz<ui  «■:'  c-.i^otj 
dif;.  ing  tbe  objects  ^  e  cud  i 
wi/rld,  for  the  interest  of 
m^n  or  animali  f«'r  his  use  1 
None  can  riecy  that  this  ex 
it  cannot  exist  alune;  it  niu 
with  some  pcriion  of  the  11 
and  we  are  led  by  obsenatii 
cerebral  portion  already  poii 
AnimaU. — Vou  can  under 
orsan  in  animals  caonot  tie 
a).plied  as  in  man,  for  it  i 
various  influences  peculiar 
subject.  Hence,  in  aninu 
oltKi^n-o  n  direction  of  the  u 
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L»  hb  in  tho  angle  of  a  housc-roof,  or 
lOiv ;  some  build  them  on  the  ground, 
rs  on  the  very  highest  tree-branch  they 
find.  Phrenology  cannot  pretend  to 
triite  the  peculiar  cause  of  all  these 
lomena;  hut  why  dispute  the  observa- 
ixve  have  made,  viz.,  that  these  various 
trnctiuDs  bear  a  relation  to  the  develop- 
t  of  the  part  of  the  brain  we  have  just 
iteU  out  to  you. 

n^ongfit  qusulrupcds,  M.  Vimont  has  re- 
ked  a  great  difference  between  those 
ch  construct  and  those  \\  hich  do  not.  We 
-r  find  the  organ  in  the  latter.  In  ani- 
*  ^hich  construct,  it  forms  apromiDence 
^e  aatero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
^3  and  corresponding  part  of  the  frontal. 
^1  fou  sec,  is  the  same  as  what  we  find 
Quo:  thcr*^  is  no  possible  duubt  upon 
point.  The  organ  is  placed  in  exactly 
same  region  of  the  brain  in  man  and 
t^al:),  a  fact  showing  how  regular  nature 
1  the  execution  of  her  designs.  The 
)aU  who  construct  subterraneous  dwel- 
s  arc  the  fox,  beu\or,  weasel,  and  pole- 
Xothiug  is  more  easy  than  to  roni- 
those  animals  with  such  as  da  not 
truct,  but  merely  collect  a  little  straw, 
iher  soft  material,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
as  with  most  herbivorous  animals  who 
r  construct  at  all.  I  cannot  conceive 
i  what  kind  of  arguments  these  facts 
be  attacked;  flat  denial  says  nothing, 
abuse  stiil  less,  if  possible.  AVhen  a 
like  M.  ViHuNT  has  spent  a  part  of  his 
nne,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  an 
ve  life,  in  comparing  together  the  heads 
vious  animals,  our  adversaries  at  least 
ht  to  do  the  same,  and  produce  a  work 
»  his,  supported  by  facts  as  numerous, 
in,  indeed,  they  would  be  cxcuj«able  for 
ling  judgment  on  the  question,  and 
ting  their  auditory  laugh,  if  they  chose 
l«e  the  professional  chair  as  a  covering 
their  jokes.*  Thin  organ  is  found  in 
■U,  in  the  swallow,  the  loriot,  gold-linch, 
Hit,  always  in  the  same  point,  or  nearly 
'  this  latter  (]ualiiication  is  necessar>',  for 
i  Uried  direction  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
wad  necessarily  produces  a  correspond- 
ichan^e  in  the  distribution  of  the  cerebral 
Mutiuns.  It  is  absent  in  the  household 
Wwhicli  do  not  construct,  as  tho  turkey, 
jiSic.,  and  particularly  in  the  cuckoo, 
«n  never  builds  a  nesl.  In  animals  }  ou 
\  find  it  on  the  sid$*s  of  the  temple, 
Jttd  Ihv  angles  of  the  orbit. 
^^^mpUs, — It  now  remains  to  show  you 
••examples  of  this  organ.  Unfortunately 
•a  only  do  go  in  man,  for  I  was  unable 
^urc  a  collection  of  the  skulls  of  ani- 
•••  Here  is  the  mask  of  the  head  of  M. 
^EL,the  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel ; 
■Ki^e  only  his  mask,  for  many  people  do 

^-  BronMnaii  aUuded  to  Professor  Rkhard.  vbo 
F**d  phrraolo^  in  a  long  pliillippic  from  his 
'  at  tbe  Faculty. 


not  feel  tho  necessity  of  taking  the  whole 
head;  however,  you  see  that  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  forehead  form  a  rounded  and 
prominent  elevation,  a  little  above  the 
orbital  angles ;  this  proves  that  the  space 
which  we  now  point  out  is  occupied  by  a 
large  organ  of  constructiveness.  Here  is 
the  cast  of  a  person  named  Garner,  who, 
though  a  child,  was  extremely  clever  in  the 
art  of  constructing;  the  region  is  here 
equally  developed.  This  is  the  head  of  a 
milliner  at  Vienna,  mentioned  by  Uall,  {q 
whom  the  organ  is  excessively  large.  Look 
at  the  head  of  Careme.  Careue  was  a 
cook  of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  not  only 
skilful  in  preparinghis  dishes,  but  possessed 
also  a  species  of  genius  for  design  and  dis- 
position; he  laid  out  a  table  with  the 
greatest  symmetry  and  elegance.  You  see 
how  the  organ  of  constructiveness  is  pro- 
minent. This  cast,  commonly  regarded  af 
a  model  of  Raphael's  head,  also  exhibitf 
large  constructiveness,  but  it  is  not  sulB- 
ciently  authentic.  Another  talent,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated,  has  been 
referred  to  this  faculty.  Gall  first  pointed 
out  its  connection  with  mechanics.  NoW| 
this  latter  art  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  locksmiths ;  aud  hence  we  find 
a  numerous  class  of  thieves  who  are  veiy 
expert  at  fabricating  false  keys,  inventing 
machines  for  forcing  doors  and  trunks,  la 
such  individuals  we  find  the  organ  of  con- 
structiveness largely  developed.  Here  19 
an  example  in  a  man  guilty  of  forgery. 
Hence,  w  henever  you  see  a  person  in  whom 
the  organs  of  acquisitiveness,  sccretiveness, 
constructiveness,  and  destruction, form  large 
masses  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  I  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard. 

In  some  nations  this  organ  is  but  slightly 
marked.  The  uegrocs  have  been  quoted  as 
an  example.  In  the  New  Zealanders  and 
New  Hullanderi,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  former,  who  are  very  fond  of  architec- 
ture, and  coustruct  their  habitations  with 
considerable  art, have  the  organ  large,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  who  do 
not  exhibit  the  same  tendency,  have  this 
portion  of  the  head  depressed.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  by  Messrs.  QnoY  and 
CifAYMARn,  during  the  last  voyage  round  the 
world  by  Captain  DraviLLE. 

Such  are  the  faculties  which  phrenolo- 
gists arrange  amongst  the  instincts  or  ten- 
dencies, becausp  they  seem  rather  destined 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  thai^ 
the  support  of  social  order.  You  have  seen 
how  powerfully  they  are  influenced  by  cer- 
tain other  instincts,  and  the  whole  by  our 
intelligence. 

{St'cond  Ditisivn.  qfthc  Cour$e.) 

THE  SENTIMENTS. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  division  of  otir 
subject,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Matimenli, 
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ORGAN  OF  SELF-ESTEEM. 


^9  if  he  possess  much  cunning,  the  or- 
'ives  rise  to  a  seutiment  of  en?y,  pain, 
is  egrin. 

ji.  see,  then,  how  this  self-esteem  may 
«?«  effects  of  a  very  different  kind. 
J  -cnes  it  incites  a  man  to  calumniate  and 
:  mate  all  who  excel  him ;  but,  when 
to  a  well-marked  feeling  of  justice 
r  fmevolence,  it  never  produces  the  evil 
cs.  m  just  mentioned,  but  rather  brings 
^mon  a  desire  of  doing  something  which 
.  .M  se  us  above  our  rivals.  If  destruc- 
^^s.  and  cunning  happen  to  be  predomi- 
1:^.  «n  self-esteem  will  inspire  actions  of 
t.  reprehensible  nature.  Comue  re- 
_  "^kat  when  children  pursue  an  unfor- 
£  ^iot  or  cripple  in  the  streets,  with 
id  raillery  of  every  kind,  they  only 
impulse  of  this  feeling.  This  is  a 
.oly  fact,  but  true.  They  love  to 
t»- ^©selves  superior  to  the  object  of 
^  ^:Dm,  and  rejoice  in  that  idea. 

sentiment  is  constantly  betraying  it- 
-  MS  excessively  predominant  in  youth. 
^^=^  «  full-grown  youth  begins  to  see  that 
^^>ns  as  well,  and  sometimes  better, 
ta^CDse  who  formerly  inspired  him  with 
^^spect  and  submission,  there  arises  a 
^^  3r  to  attack  and  insult ;  the  sentiment 
'^^     in    action   in  the  human  subject. 

'^^hen  a  man,  once  the  idol  of  his 
■^, — when  a  minister  or  a  prince  has 
^  from  the  elevated  position  he  oc- 
^>  you  see  every  one  impelled  by  this 
*^K  to  avenge  the  former  respect  in 
*^  they  held  the  disgraced  personage, 
^^  insulting  him  in  every  manner,  and 
'Qmulating  reproaches  on  his  head.  This 
Kluct,  howevtr,  implies  a  concurrence  of 
'erior  feelings  with  the  instincts  of  selfish- 
9  and  destruction.  The  effects  of  these 
er  can  only  be  repressed  by  the  Intel- 
nee  and  other  sentiments  presently  to  be 
ced,  which  give  a  good  direction  to  our 
•esteem,  for  the  man  who  esteems  him- 
is  seldom  guilty  of  an  action  calculated 
^rade  him.  Writers  also  attribute  to 
organ  the  desire  of  power,  or  ambition 
selfishness,  when  it  is  combined  with 
lisitiveness  and  jealousy,  always,  how- 
',  in  a  kind  of  combination.  Some  affirm 
aprincipalelement  in  jealousy  is  the  ap- 
at  contempt  with  which  we  are  treated 
>ther8,  joined  to  our  own  self-esteem. 
this  point  I  am  very  doubtful.  There 
however,  other  passions  and  sentimentn 
5h  may  be  regarded  as  elements  of 
msy :  we  shall  speak  of  them  presently. 
iar  as  regards  ambition  I  believe  this 
-pretatioo  correct,  for  all  the  men  who 
:oatiuually  putting  themselves  forward, 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  dominate  others, 
unds  which  they  are  led  by  a  constant 
Off  of  their  own  superiority,  all  these 
le,  I  repeat,  have  the  organ  we  now 
;  of  very  highly  developed.  Many  of 
5  indlTiduals  fail,  for  the  organ  of  self- 


esteem  alone  is  incapable  of  prodaciag 
great  actions;  it  requires  the  aid  of  the 
more  elevated  faculties  for  this  purpose. 
However,  we  always  find  it  large  in  those 
who  succeed,  as  you  shall  see  by  the  ex- 
amples I  will  presently  lay  before  yon. 
This  question  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  I 
dwell  on  it  with  caution,  explaining  the 
most  prevalent  opinions  amongst  the  phre- 
nologists, and  appealing  to  observation,  the 
only  means  of  deciding  this  kind  of  ques- 
tion. The  world  is  still  young;  peopto 
say  that  it  is  only  four  or  five  thousand  years 
old.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  sunrira 
many  centuries  more,  and  thus  afford  maa- 
kind  abundant  opportunities  of  observing. 

Gall  said  that  this  organ  produced  a 
certain  attitude,  or  manner  of  carrying  one's 
self.  It  is  a  fact,  that  men  who  have  a  veiT 
high  opinion  of  their  own  talents,  who  seek 
to  dominate  their  neighbours,  and  are  proud, 
always  possess  a  very  remarkable  attitude, 
by  which  they  are  easily  recognized.  Thej 
hold  the  head  high,  and  look  around  them  oa 
all  who  approach,  with  an  effort  at  dignity 
and  elevation;  when  they  condescend  to 
become  a  little  familiar,  you  read  their  con- 
descension in  the  expression  of  their  &ce— 
on  the  slightest  occasion  they  assume  their 
dignified  airs,  and  are  constantly  ready  to 
thrust  their  superiority  on  your  notice  by 
look,  word,  and  gesture.  Gall  even  thought 
that  this  organ  inspired  birds  with  a  taste 
for  elevated  habitations:  this  idea  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry ;  but 
people  of  sense  should  avoid  treating  lightly 
any  observations  made  by  such  a  man  as 
Gall.  Locality  seems  to  account  much 
better  than  self-esteem  for  the  preference 
certain  animals  shew  for  elevated  places, 
high  rocks,  and  lofty  trees,  &c. ;  in  phre- 
nology we  must  view  every  side  of  the 
question. 

D</icieiicy.— Weakness  of  this  organ  pro- 
duces humility  and  a  tendency  to  self- 
abasement.  It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that 
all  persons  possessed  of  the  passion  of 
governing  their  fellow-creatures,  are  ^ram 
advocates  of  humility  in  others,  and  this  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  religious  sects.  The 
man  who  comes  to  preach  in  the  naine  of 
God,  necessarily  exalts  his  organ  of  self- 
esteem  to  the  highest  degree ;  he  represents 
himself  as  placed  in  constant  relation  with 
the  divinity,  and  depreciates  others  with 
all  the  force  of  his  pride.  Nay,  more ;  he 
ordains  fasting,  privation,  humiliation  of 
every  kind  ;  he  never  considers  a  sinner  to 
be  sufficiently  humbled,  for  the  contrast 
swells  his  own  self-importance;  the  lower 
you  are  the  more  highly  he  thinks  of  khiuelf, 
(  Loud  applause.) 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  royal  authority  with 
which  kings  surround  their  thrones ;  th« 
feeling  is  the  same;  it  is  the  feeling  which 
incites  certain   men  to  place 
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ij,;«-«  •r!i»»r«.  irA  -."tli-jr*  be'ow  tnem.  for 
■isef  ir»  ;■  ■:  :•::•":  ^  .\.\  j-i'izc:  elvM'.etl. 
3f*-  ix-.s"  i:  L.-C  L'.'-r  .-:'fri:«r?  is  prop-irtion. 

e-»»il  ^  -_!'  *-.*;-f .-:  l*  .-  :r.e  !a«>narch,  ihe 
for::;  x'-w:*  ir  -  *  •..=..  ;r  another,  aad 
jr~?s~*^'  "■  !•■:-". A.*  re-i:::  r.  &.€.  Uui  I 
irix:?c  ir-^  -n 7 ?«?.■'.  ""rr  "  ^  :r*.\:   i  p-rpr.ol-"*^. 

•-•^  rx.i:  "a-  .-rii  ""  ciiiiiir.  ihat  inie 
^;wis^  -iz  T.iT  12-  Tort  ::  huaiiitv  like 
CL-r  .'CXtf-  Txrl     T^-f  :r:  -i  =1::.  who  feels 

▼^  :•?•;.  :z"i-  Ti-*  T:Li*-''TV*:f  ^L\TT*- 
^J.-'•'-*  -■  •  rri^  t  "^^  Piral  :^^'Zf.  fani:>h 
n   \i:3^2i.-    Tr«.:"   :"  :i.i*  fi:*-     Bn:  ihe 

rriB  :»f  >•*  t*  *r*:?::  r^ffTP  his  kins, 
jrta;  ia*i  ::s!v>srf  ■iii;  vhich  he 

l«7&aB--rK.~l:  .*  t".  rtfj  to  determine 
LT"*  r  'i^*  TTiz.  Isiheproduc- 
iv:x  rf  "^  -^CTLT!  r.iziT.T*  II  act*  alone; 
i**"*-*-  "-.  -  "s«i:>  .--■-":•..:  :bit  «elf-rtteem  is 
?•."••  "i.^fi    Lzz    «jct.:^i    bv   co»jr*frc  and 


■sixs  ^«  ."•*»iienblr,  that  al»o 


i  ?: »  ! .?  I  >  <r  'f-f*:f«=.    V  hen  sclfishne^Ks 
*«^   ?to-2t*£  ::«  ,••.»«■!.  tH^a  pride  lifts  up 
^  J**r   L>£  si^k"""*'^^  fc-^*"«^  carried  our 
K-«r    '   i.T'i    tii"    :2"i'iJK**!'*  st^If-esterm 
r*4  ii:r.r;fBt.    It  is   important 
,.  :4a:  v'fa'.i  i****  sentiments  sclf- 
:2i*  .-sf  nhirh  is  most  quickly 
I  t.tf5:T  the    iniluence  of    social 
-ITC9-      *  ^**    ^^"^    become    associated 
fr.  &si   -?^   r^^''**^''^"!   masses,  the 
// sfteir  ftrencth  acquires  prodi^^ioutt 
!J  pride  becomes  their  predomi- 
■wr-TC.     None  are  more  proud  and 
:-i?:hAa  4.«»emblies  of  mou  in  large 
T«»i«f9»  frvm  the  pettiest  society  up  to 
t7Kp^'g»  And  empires.    Vou  may  witness 
tl^'  «!ienner  yon  go,  in  the  town  and  in 
•%«  cc'eatn- ;  one  viHag;e  opposes  another, 
atcrh  beriiuse  it  esteems  itself  more  than 
in  se^chhonr.    In  trades-people  of  nearly 
lie  ««nie  nuik  in  life,  such  as  masons,  stone- 
r«ttfr*«  \c.,   you    find  the    same  results 
Mrtluce<i   by  a  feeling  of  pride  and  self- 
t$tfttn — one  body  take  one  side  of  a  question, 
am«th(T  bod>  another  side ;  the  passions  of 
ihc  I  aryinj;  parlies   an*   excited  by   thcii 
|iride  ami   quurrcK^,  and    loss    of   life  oi 
pr\»pcr!y  is  the  n*sult.     In  th«*  army,  u'^ain, 
the  motives  of  this  self-esteem  are  sometimes 
fVimijthed  by  a  standani,  a  peculiar  equip- 
ment, or  even  an  empty  title ;  sometimes  b\ 
Hie  name  of  some  battle  at  which  the  re;;i- 
ment  has  distiu;;uished  itself.    This  is  what 
men  call  **  a  point  of  honour."    In  a  word, 
whenever  men  assemble  together  in  numbers 
they  engender  pride  and  opposition,  their 
'Irrptibility    is   awakened,    their    pridi 
Itences  angfr,  shakeft  off  Ite  ^olk  of  rea- 


son, and,  uniting  itself  with  self-esteem,  too 
often  produces  scenes  of  violence  and  bboA 
Antuffonisti,  —  The  clTects  of  this  organ 
may  be  counteracted  by  circumspection,  by 
cunning,  or  by   secrctiveness  ;    it   is  b!so 
powerfully  controlled  by  tht?   inie11iL;*^nif. 
In  proportion  as  a  man's  mind  is  cultivated, 
his  intelli{;ence  exercised,  and  his  faculiie« 
of  obsenation  and  reflection  developed,  he 
is  less  proud.     He  may  Iheu  compare  him* 
self  impartially  with  his  fellows,  estimate  his 
real  place  in  societ},  and  recognise  hii 
weakness.    In  the  normal  state  of  tbinp 
our  pride  usually  falls  \%ith  our  strenirth. 
In  old  a^e  we  acquire  a  diflerent  kind  of 
4eii'-esteem,  which  is  more  cautious  and  1«! 
actif  e.    3Ian,  at  this  period  of  life,  appearj 
rood,  even  when  of  a  contrary  character, aad 
hence  an  old  person  is  commouly  desi;niatej 
by  the  title  of"  bon  hommc"  good  man.  Is 
f.ict,  people  advanced  in  life  are  less  ready 
to  attack  and  injure  their  neighbours ;  they 
have  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  [anA 
often  unconclciusly )  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
iiflairs.      If  well   orpinized,  thev  becoae 
tolerant  and  kind  towards  their  j anion, i 
fact  seldom  observed  in  earlv  life.  You  may 
observe  a  striking  example  of  this  in  tJie 
actual  state  of  the  (^atholic  religion,  whose 
servants  hu\e   latterly   become  so  to'jchr, 
from  the  general  c(»(duess  of  the  people  for 
the  true  faith.     If  you  want  an  indalf:«ot 
confessor,  never  think  of  looking  for  hia 
amougst  the  young  priests. 
^  .4«iffia/*.— This  orgau  exists  in  animals. 
Gall,  as  I  said  before,  considered  the  ten- 
dency they  sometimes  show  to  inhabit  ele- 
vated situaticms,  as  a  species  of  pride,  airf 
attributed  this  to  the  orgmulhate  showi 
you.  This  idea  has  been scvertly  criticised; 
for  my  own  part,  though  1  differ  from titf  , 
illustrious  i-hrenologist  upon  this  puintl  ^ 
feel  no  pleasure  in  criticising  a  man  of 
Gall's  reputation  and  ncquirement«.    Ve 
must  appeal  to  observation.  Amongst  qmd- 
rupeds,  the  mule  and  horse  ha%  e  been  qnoted 
as  furnishing  examples  of  pride ;  we  may 
also  add  the  dog.     A  strous:  and  viqoroni 
horse  presents  a  superb  attributtf  of  indo- 
dependence  when  he  feels  himself  suddenly 
restored  to  freedom  ;  he  also  appeanimore 
proud   when    finely  haruesprd   than  nbm 
covered  with  a  cloth.     It   is  certain  :hat 
tlie  muleteers  of  Languedoe  and  the  SohH. 
of  Fnince,  thiraton  t »  remove  the  tsappin;* 
fremi  their  muies,  \\hen  the  latter  are  lazvor 
indocile,  ami  they  assure  usthai  thishass[mf 
.'fiect.    The  elephant  is  a  proud  animiil ;  J 
powerful  dog  despises  a  fei-ble  enemv  ;  ih- 
bull-do^,  which  in  the  morning  tore  his  opp^ 
(lent  in  pieces,  will  turn  awaV  at  noi»n  fnn 
a  littie  cur  that  may  aunoy  him,  disddiiiini; 
to  honour  him  with  his  notice.    Theli"!:. 
dlso,  is  said  to  despise  a  timid  or  feebk 
enemy.     This  may  be  the  case.     I  hii\r  :i . 
ictual  observations  ou  tJic  fact ;  but  it  , 
certain  that  a  aportiug-dog,  accustomrcl  t 
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follow  a  good  shot,  evinces  contempt  for  an 
unskilful  sportsman  to  whom  his  master 
may  have  confided  him.  If  he  perceives 
that  the  sportsman  fires  two  or  three  shots 
without  bringing  duwn  his  game,  he  soon 
ceases  to  obey  him.  I  know  a  celebrated 
shot  who  had  a  dog  of  this  kind  ;  whenever 
lie  lent  him  to  a  young  sportsman,  the  dog 
wailed  quietly  until  well  assured  of  his 
want  of  skill,  and  then  ran  homo  as  fUsl 
9^  he  could.  When  a  horse  is  mounted 
by  an  accomplished  rider,  he  is  docile. 
Place  a  novice  on  his  back,  or  some  one 
Who  is  unacquainted  with  horsemanship, 
ihnd  he  becomes  comparatively  unmanage- 
able, turning,  as  it  were,  his  rider  into  ridi- 
cule. It  is  rertnin  that  animals  who  guide 
othen  in  their  marches,  are  possessed  of 
pride.  Several  species  of  quadrupeds  as- 
sembliB  together  in  bands,  and  tlie  one  that 
places  himself  at  the  head  exhibits  more 
pride  than  any  of  the  rest.  Even  sheep, 
Which  are  quoted  as  a  type  of  gentleness, 
hare  their  chief,  and  the  ram  that  leads 
IhenH  carries  his  head  more  elevated  than 
the  rest.  The  same  observation  is  applica- 
ble to  birds.  These  animals  feel  a  species 
^Teaeration,  which  compels  them  to  follow 
tte  bilrd  at  their  head,  and  when  the  latter 
has  been  chosen  amongst  them,  he  assumes 
wHk  attitude  which  becomes  the  character  he 
has  to  enact.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
'existence  of  pride  in  birds.  Vou  know  that 
ttis  is  attributed  to  the  turkey,  perhaps  on 
Mcconnt  of  the  attitude  which  ho  assumes. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  peacock ;  but,  in 
the  common  cock,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
about  it.  The  cock,  victorious  in  battle,  as- 
ilOHieB  an  attittide  of  pride,  in  spite  of  fatigue 
Wm  wounds,  and  utters  a  sound  of  triumph, 
while  the  vanquished  bird  acquires  a  hum- 
hTe  iittitude,  and  takes  to  flight.  But  a  very 
Yviaarkable  fact,  which  I  have  myself  wit- 
lii^ed^  is  this,  that  when  a  very  young  cock, 
jfHT  ardent  temperament,  makes  ardent  love 
t6  it  Tery  big  hen,  the  latter  becomes  indlg- 
Yaalif  ittBumes  a  tone  of  pride  which  is  never 
bbiMrVed  iinder  other  circumstances,  and 
ArlVeshim  away.  Should  he  surprise  her  with- 
bat  being  seen,  and  accomplish  his  wishes, 
ha  soon  as  she  has  recognised  who  is  her  lover, 
she  biKomes  indignant,  and  drives  him  away, 
aaetbing  to  say,  ^*  I  did  not  think  it  was  a 
little  runt  like  you."  Gentlemen,  I  should 
not  advance  these  singular  facts  unless  I 
hid  witnessed  them  myself  un  more  than 
one  occasion.  (LanghUr, )  Thus,  you  see, 
aeatlments  of  pride  arc  nut  simply  confined 
toman. 

ExitiHpUa, — Let  us  present  you  with  some 
eiamples  of  this  organ.  Look  at  the  breadth 
of  the  head  posteriorly ;  all  individuals  who 
*eek  power  tod  dominion  over  their  fellow - 
men  present  this  conformation.  Here  is  the 
head  of  Baron  Stassard.  Men  who  ha\e 
risen  to  higii  military  rank,  and  been  victo- 
rtotts  in  war,  generally  exhibit  a  well-mark- 


ed development  of  this  organ.  Yoa  will 
find  numerous  examples  in  the  heads  6f 
generals,  ministers,  and  influential  parlia- 
mentary characters  new  before  you.  Amongst 
tliese  ]  must  not  forget  the  head  of  Cieneral 
For,  the  model  and  idul  of  the  republican 
party  at  a  most  trying  period  of  our  aBTairs 
in  France.  See  how  a  prujier  quantity  of 
self-<.>steeni  is  united  to  firmness,  circumspec- 
tion, courage,  <;reat  reflective  faculties,  and 
ideality,  in  this  noble  head.  After  having 
been  a  brave  general  in  the  field,  he  became 
an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  distinguished  patriot. 
Had  he  not  felt  the  whole  extent  of  his 
powers,  he  might  have  been  laid  aside  like 
many  cithers,  and  Kurope  would  never 
have  letumed  his  value  in  the  universal 
mourning  of  France  at  his  loss.  Hiere  is 
Lacenaike's  hea<l :  self-esteem  and  a  desire 
of  approbation  are  well-marked.  Look  here 
at  tiie  head  of  a  celebrated  orator,  Benjamin 
Constant;  his  self-esteem  was  large,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  organization  in  all 
men  who  have  been  elevated  by  a  desire  to 
excel  in  words  or  in  actions ;  men  who  are 
never  quiet  unless  they  inspire  veneratioa 
and  respect,  and  have  acquired  a  dominion 
over  others.  Here  again.  Gentlemen,  is  k 
fine  head,  which desenes  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  multitude ;  it  is  that  of  CAsiMia 
Ferif.r  ;  born  of  humble  parents,  and 
brought  up  without  vanity  in  the  common 
routine  of  a  commercial  life,  this  states- 
man was  endowed  with  various  elevated 
faculties.  Yon  all  kiiow  what  a  distin-: 
guished  part  he  played  in  the  history  of 
modem  times,  what  opposition  he  braved, 
what  regret  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
tomb ;  remark  the  coincidence  of  self-esteem 
with  firmness,  courage,  caiilion,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  would  hae  equally  adorned 
aUy  other  career  into  which  circumstances 
might  have  thrown  him. 

Finally,  take  the  head  of  Spurzheim.  Tq 
rare  merit  he  joined  the  natural  desire  of 
reaping  its  reward.  He  felt  his  own  raiiie^ 
and  wished  others  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
development  of  siplf-esteem  coincided  with 
most  of  the  hizh  intellectual  faculties.  In 
opposition  to  the  heads  of  these  great  men 
I  might  show  ycm  thoso  of  most  criminals, 
robbers,  &c.,  who  have  lio  self-esljL'em.  The 
organ  is  almost  absent  in  these  individual  a  ; 
if  any  one  amongst  them  should  possess  it, 
you  will  find  ttiat  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
band.  Amongst  religious  persons,  we  find 
a  few  who  are  not  dominated  by  their. pride* 
Here  is  an  example  in  the  head  of  Bishop 
Gregory,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties, who  was  never  dominated  by  hilk 
pride. 

LFXTURE  X. 

11. — Love  op  Approbation. 
Gentlemen  : — In  our  last  lecture  We  com- 
menced the  history  of  the  sentiments^ be^^- 
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ning  with  self-esteem,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  as  it  furnishes  a  principal  basis  of 
the  social  state.  We  shall  now  take  up  *'  the 
lore  of  approbation,"  called  by  Spdrzheim 
**  approbatiTeness,**  and  by  Gall,  who  only 
considered  one  of  its  applications,  ^  vanity." 

SUutiimi. — ^This  organ  is  situate  below  the 
poetero-superior  part  of  the  parietal  bone. 
In  the  adult  head  it  commences  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  ex- 
tends on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  organ  of 
self-esteem.  It  connected  behind  with  at- 
tachment, anteriorly  with  conscientiousness, 
and  externally  with  circumspection.  It  is 
marked  No.  11  on  the  busts. 

PrtSMry  impuUe, — ^The  immediate  effect 
of  this  organ  is  to  produce  a  love  of  appro- 
bation, a  desire  that  our  conduct  should 
be  approved  of  by  others.  According  to 
the  phrenologists,  this  is  a  primitive  sen- 
timent It  was  never  distinguished  in  a 
clear  manner  by  metaphysicians,  although, 
as  M.  ViNONT  justly  remarks,  it  was  distin- 
guished from  pride  by  Pascal,  Labrdyere, 
and  Larochefoucavld.  You  see  how  slow- 
ly a  science  sometimes  advances  at  its  ori- 
gin. A  few  ideas  or  conjectures  are  at  first 
thrown  out ;  these  remain  barren  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  of  time,  and  then  suddenly 
give  birth  to  the  most  brilliant  discoveries. 
This  organ  was  discovered  by  long-conti- 
nued experience.  The  observations  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals  proved  that  per- 
sons in  whom  the  love  of  approbation  was 
well  marked,  presented  a  large  development 
of  this  organ.  We  shall  return  again  to  these 
general  considerations,  which  will  be  lis- 
tened to  with  more  pleasure  and  advantage 
after  we  have  gone  through  the  details. 

Appliemti9iu, — This  faculty  is  applied  to 
the  love  of  doing  good,  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing others,  and  thus  meriting  their  approba- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  implies  superior 
intellectual  faculties.  With  moderate,  or  in- 
ferior capabilities,  it  leads  to  vanity,  flat- 
tery, and  ambition, — to  intrigue,  outward 
show,  and  servility.  Here,  then,  you  ob- 
serve two  important  divisions.  With  ele- 
rated  faculties  and  sentiments,  the  love  of 
.  approbation  only  inspires  noble  actions  and 
what  is  good  —  die  desire  of  conciliating 
ielf*etleem  by  the  esteem  of  others ;  it  is 
then  a  powerful  agent.  But  when  combined 
with  mental  faculties  or  feelings  of  a  lower 
class,  itproduces  the  qualities  just  enumer- 
ated. This  organ  is  perfectly  treated  of  in 
the  manual  of  M.  Conbe,  which  I  enjoin 
you  all  to  read.  If  we  examine  its  applica- 
tion in  different  nations,  we  find  a  great  va- 
riety, according  to  the  various  people  we  ex- 
amine. Thus  this  faculty  is  very  well  mark- 
ed in  the  French  nation,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance several  phrenologists,  especially  the 
English,  attribute  the  well-known  politeness 
by  which  we  are  characterised,  and  the  co- 
quetry of  our  women,  as  if  the  English  wo- 
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men,  and,  indeed,  womea  iBiB|irtii((b 
globe,  were  not  equally  disp«ililiii» 
nocent  foible.  The  Eagliik,  ■  |Mnl, 
have  more  self-esteem ;  thejmkaMlik 
less  polite,  than  we  are.  T1|eyiml>ia* 
ing  what  is  called  mixed  sociHf,ttliiNl 
a  kind  of  sovereign  contempt  fcr  itet  At 
rest  of  the  world  may  think  oC  tkik  Ol 
the  contrary,  a  love  of  plesiingiMMHA 
more  predominant  in  our  conntiTMi;  h» 
ever,  it  remains  to  be  decided  wkcte  4l 
organ  we  treat  of  is  more  dereloped  ii  ll 
migority  of  brains  here  than  is  Eii|M|h 
you  know  how  education,  eunple^Ml 
of  life,  &c.,  give  a  predominance  mmM 
to  one  organ,  sometimes  to  another.  Ml 
well  known  that  the  Spaniards  lie  «q 
proud  and  reserved,  while  the  ItaUui  M 
obsequious,  desirous  of  pleasing,  aadf* 
haps  are  more  prone  to  flattery  tea" 
French.  Finally,  the  Germans,  tl 
frank  and  hospitable,  are  in  genenl 
rough  and  less  courteous  than  eilhff  ■ 
French  or  the  Italians.  Gentlemen,! 
prepared  to  say  the  organization  is 
in  harmony  with  these  apparent  chai 
tic  traits,  for  I  am  not  fond  of  exclotift 
sertions.  I  know  well  that  finely 
heads,  no  matter  in  what  European 
they  may  be  found,  are  equally  sot 
of  the  highest  intellectual  facullies  and 
noble  feelings.  I  simply  say,  here  are 
many  facts  that  have  been  observed,  isdaii 
gage  those  who  cultivate  phrenology,  ti** 
quire  whether  these  different  characterieV' 
respond  with  a  predominance  of  certain  * 
rebral  organs,  or  are  merely  the  efi'ect  of  )t 
bit  and  education. 

Auxiliaries  and  Antagonists. — ^This  orfl 
is  aided  in  its  action  by  erotism^  heacf 
lence,  cunning,  circumspection,  veneratia 
it  also  obtains  wide  liberty  for  acting  ^ 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  feeble,orwa 
ing  altogether,  while  deep  and  poAverfol 
flection  gives  a  man,  on  the  contrary, ' 
means  of  appreciating  the  consequencei 
his  actions,  and  of  too  far  humiliating  h 
self.  Amongst  the  antagonists  he  may  i 
place  courage,  destructiveness,  alimei 
tion,  sentiments  which  generate  moveoM 
of  impatience,  anger,  and  fury.  In  the  s 
of  exaltation  which  they  produce,  the  hui 
man  assumes  a  degree  of  pride,  raises 
head,  and  feels  his  courage  increase  i 
the  augmentation  of  his  muscular  stren 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  reaction  is 
of  short  duration,  and  the  organ  of  the  i 
of  approbation,  if  strong,  assumes  its  em 
again.  The  direct  antagonist  of  this  fac 
seems  to  be  self-esteem ;  for,  as  Spcrzii 
has  most  judiciously  remarked,  the  maj 
whom  self-esteem  predominates  in  a  remi 
able  manner  over  the  desire  for  the  est 
of  others,  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
opinion  others  may  form  of  him.  He  { 
sues  his  course  with  a  proud  step,  di 
gardful  of  what  others  may  think ;  he  insi 
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lieir  prejudices  or  their  feelings  by  his  un- 
lending  conduct,  and  often  injures  bis  own 
hances  of  success  in  life,  unless,  indeed,  he 
lay  happen  to  occupy  some  elevated  posi- 
ion  towbich  the  multitude  has  been  taught 
9  look  up  with  respect.  In  this  case  bis 
pride  is  pcutloned  ;  but  in  polished  society, 
ad  particularly  that  of  France,  a  disregard 
f  the  opinion  which  others  may  form  of  ns 
s  not  looked  on  in  a  favourable  light.  This 
liaposition  is  still  more  marked  if  firmness 
lappen  to  be  united  with  self-esteem,  a  cir- 
ninstance  that  often  presents  itself,  for 
bose  two  organs  are  pretty  analogous.  Let 
he  organ  of  the  love  of  approbation  be  at 
he  same  time  depressed,  and  we  have  one 
»f  those  unbending,  inflexible  characters 
rho  openly  brave  public  opinion.  The  best 
(OiTRctive  of  this  unhappy  disposition  is  a 
iroper  development  of  the  desire  to  obtain 
he  approbation  of  others.  Thus  inconve- 
liences  arise  from  absence  of  this  organ,  as 
irell  as  from  its  great  development,  of  which 
we  possess  so  many  examples.  Klevated  in- 
ellectual  faculties  are  in  truth  its  best  cor- 
ectires,  for  they  best  teach  us  how  to  appre- 
itMtte  the  consequences  of  base  as  well  as  of 
tevated  actions.  It  is,  generally  speaking, 
1»  characteristic  organ  of  courtiers,  and  of 
i  great  nnmber  of  women.  However,  when 
lelf-esteero  finds  motives  to  justify  its  evist- 
noein  high  intellectual  faculties,  the  organ 
>f  the  love  of  praise  receives  a  new  degree 
nf  action. 

Aniwuth, — M.  Vimont  does  not  accord  the 
nrgaa  ofapprobativeness  to  animals.  I  think, 
bowever,  we  are  not  justitied  in  denying  its 
existence  in  certain  domestic  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dog,  for  several  species  of 
the  dog  tribe  are  of  an  obsequious  char.^cter, 
ind  manifestly  evince  a  desire  to  please. 
Combe  has  made  this  remark,  which  I  think 
perfectly  correct.  The  desire  of  approba* 
tion  18  particularly  striking  in  sporting-dogs. 
They  are  very  humble  in  disposition,  and  al- 
Bost  always  endeavour  to  seduce  their  mas- 
ter's affections  by  caresses  and  humility.  In 
other  animals  we  find  little  or  no  trace  of  this 
organ.  With  respect  to  the  monkey  tribe, 
I  possess  no  fact  for  or  against  the  question, 
wnd  merely  mention  them  to  excite  your  at- 
tention to  the  point.  However,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  cannot  avoid  attributing  to 
the  organ  now  under  consideration  the  va- 
rkme  acts  of  deference  and  courtesy  which 
the  male  addresses  to  the  female,  not  only  in 
the  dog  species  and  some  other  quadrupeds, 
hvt  in  several  gallinacese,  as  the  cock,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pigeon,  turtle-dove,  ^cc. 

Exmmples, — Here  is  a  most  striking  ex- 
ample in  the  head  of  an  English  lady,  who, 
from  morning  to  night,  thought  of  nothing 
but  her  toilet.  You  sec  how  the  organ  do- 
minates intelligence,  circumspection,  pru- 
dence,  in  a  word,  every  other  one.  The 
whole  of  this  lady's  life  consisted  in  dress- 
ing and  ornamenting  herself;  in  short,  in 


endeavours  to  captivate  the  approbation  of 
others.    I  mentioned  before  how  this  organ 
might  become  frequently  a  stimulus  to  great 
actions,  provided  it  were  united  to  high  in- 
tellectual faculties.     Here  is  the  bust  of 
Greneral  Foy,  one  of  the  finest  models  we 
possess  of  nearly  all  the  faculties.     Most 
of  the  organs  are  highly  developed,  and  ar- 
range themselves  on  the  cast  in  the  most 
beautiful  proportions.  You  may  remark  how 
the  love  of  approbation  is  unitrd  tofirmuess, 
self-esteem,  a  high  intelligence,  and  every 
thing  that  is  noble  and  great.     Here,  again, 
is  a  very  remarkable  head,  in  which  you  may 
see  a  very  large  organ  of  self-esteem,  com- 
bined with  other  superior  qualities.    I  pro- 
mised to  say  a  few  words  on  Lacenaire's 
head  when  we  came  to  this  faculty.    La- 
CENAiRK,  whose  name  has  received  an  unfor- 
tunate decree  of  celebrity,  possessed  this  fa- 
culty in  a  very  high  degree.     Look  at  this 
mass  which  I  now  touch  at  the  posterior  and 
superior  region  of  the  head,  and  remark  that 
its  breadth  dies  not  depend  on  any  develop- 
ment of  tiie  niedian  line.     It  is  produced  by 
two  lateral  eminences  corresponding  with 
the  love  of  approbation  ;  hence  this  passion 
must  have  dominated  self-esteem,  and  you 
know  that  Lacenaire  was  extremely  vain. 
His  trial,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  history, 
prove  that  the  desire  of  having  himself  spo- 
k*»n  of,  mastered  cvei7  othf?r  sentiment.  He 
also  had  some  imagination,  and  you  may  ob- 
serve here  the  prominence  of  the  organ  of 
ideality.     He  was  not  without  some  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  veneration,  but  these 
were  (-ompletel y  subdued  by  the  large  masses 
I  have  just  pointed  out  to  you.    Our  first 
view  of  a  head  should  be,  in  some  respects, 
a  little  mccliaiiical ;  it  is  the  large  masses 
which  generally  guide  the  smallerones — the 
fact  is  melancholy — but  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  education  may  go  a 
great  way  in  correcting  this  unhappy  organ- 
ization.   Thus,  Lacenaire  had  a  great  deal 
of  imagination  and  self-esteem,  and  those 
two  faculties  dominated  his  judgment,  as 
you  may  convince  yourselves  by  the  rela- 
tive smallness  of  the  intellectual  organs. 
The  little  volume  which  the  upper  part  of 
his  forehead  does  present,  is  produced  by 
the  organ  of  gaiety,  and  not  by  those  of  com- 
parison, or  causality.     His  was  truly  the 
head  of  a  sophist,  or  false  reas'ner.    I  have 
already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  organs  of  destruc- 
tivenessaml  cunning.    Lacenaire  was  made 
a  criminal  by  his  extreme  vanity  and  an  ex- 
alted imagination,  whose  eflects  were  not 
sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  intelli- 
gence ;  the  latter,  moreover,  was  feeble,  and 
led  astray  by  his  gay  dispositions.    The  cir- 
cumstances in  wii  ch  he  found  himself  did 
the  rest.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Gentlemen,  peo- 
ple are  not  ashamed  to  say  and  publish  that 
the  head  now  before  us  is  totally  at  variance 
with  phrenology.  Errors  of  this  kiad«x^ix^- 
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quently  committed  by  individuals  who  pre- 
tend to  judge  cranioscopy  witliout  liaving 
studied  it.  U>  mi;;Iit  fiud  some  excuse  for 
tlipir  foily  in  tlicir  want  of  circumspection, 
had  not  motives  that  we  grieve  to  think  of 
prevented  them  from  listening  to  its  coun- 
cils. 

Here  again  is  the  head  of  a  robber  in 
which  the  organ  of  the  love  of  approbation 
is  immense,  but  dcstructivcness  and  ac- 
quisitiveness arc  equally  developed,  and  evi- 
dently dominate  the  superior  sentiments  and 
intelligence,  of  which  there  arc  but  feeble 
traces.  Here  is  the  mask  of  a  womau  whom 
amour-propre  impelled  to  commit  suicide; 
the  part  of  the  skull  corresponding  with 
this  sentiment  is  highly  developed,  and  evi- 
dently masters  the  intelligence.  Here  is 
the  head  of  Roland,  who  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  the  opposite  kind.  See  how  all 
this  part  is  depressed.  He  was  a  man 
devoted  to  ascetic  ideas ;  you  may  sec  how 
little  self-esteem  he  had.  This  man  was 
eager  to  humble  himself,  because  the  organs 
of  self-esteem  and  of  luve  of  approbation 
were  not  very  powerful,  while  his  dominant 
faculty  was  seated  in  a  portion  of  the  head, 
whose  use  wc  shall  presently  recur  to. 
Finally,  Gentlemen,  you  will  find  numerous 
examples  of  the  absence  of  this  organ  in  the 
headi  of  criminals,  who,  unlike  Lacenaire, 
commonly  think  Utile  of  what  people  may 
say  about  them.  But  we  have  treated  this 
faculty  at  sufilcient  length,  let  us  turn  to 
another. 

12.— ClRCCMSI»ECTION. 

This  term  expresses  the  idea  of  looking 
around  one, — an  action  which  implies  a 
desire  of  avoiding  danger  and  placing  one- 
self in  security.  The  situation  of  the  organ 
— this  large  mass — is  nearly  at  the  middle 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  head,  correspt  nd- 
ing  with  the  most  eminent  part  of  the 
parietal  bones ;  you  will  always  find  it  at 
that  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  in  which 
ossification  commences.  This  is,  generally 
speak  in $r«  the  bmadest  part  of  the  head, 
especially  during  infancy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions. 

Direct  influence. — According  to  phrenolo- 
gists, the  primary  action  of  this  organ  may 
be  expressed  by  a  single  wonl, — circum- 
spection, or  prudence.  The  excess  of  this 
faculty  produces,  in  general,  according  to 
the  same  writers,  hesitation  or  timidity,  be- 
cause man  is  then  likely  to  exaggerate  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  The  absence 
of  circumspection  produces  rashness,  which 
people  usually  regard  as  an  efiect  of  vivacity, 
precipitation,  and  nervous  temperament ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  children,  in 
whom  the  organ  is  highly  developed,  are 
cautious  in  proportion  to  their  youth,  and 
vvt?  accordingly  find  the  organ  larger  in  early 
infancy  than  at  a  later  period,  nature  pro- 
viding for  the  attention  with  which  children 


should  guard  against  all  the  dangers  they 
are  surrounded  by.  Sacb  is  the  tdn 
phrenologists  form  of  this  organ:  let  me 
now  expose  my  own  opinion,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  stodj . 

Applications. — This  organ,  which  deter- 
mines a  superior  instinct,  or,  rather, an- 
perior  sentiment,  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  instincts,  the  sentiments,  or  intelligence. 
Let  us  follow  it  through  these  dlflVreiU 
applications.  As  applied  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  it  produces  a  very  remarkable 
eflfiect  in  repressing  all  manifestations  crs- 
nected  witli  the  exposition  of  a  fact.  Id 
this  point  of  view  it  generally  renders  vi 
ver>'  important  sen* ices,  for  but  very  fer 
men  are  able  to  relate  correctly  whit 
passes.  The  immense  migority  have  need  of 
reflecting  over  and  over  again,  and  onr  lni^ 
fortunes  often  depend  on  the  inconsidente 
promptitude  of  what  we  say,  and  oo  iti 
inopportuneness.  Applied  to  the  sentimenti, 
it  equally  represses  their  manifestatioOi 
and  prevents  us  from  discovering  oar 
aflfections,  aversions,  and  projects,  before 
the  time  and  circumstances  arrive  which 
may  ensure  their  success.  It  has  leas  in- 
fluence over  the  instincts,  becanse  the  latter 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  existeace 
of  man,  the  preservation  of  the  individual, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  How- 
ever, the  difierent  instincts  and  tendencies 
are  not  all  equally  withdrawn  from  the  io-  . 
fluence  of  circumspection,  as  we  see  iaktt  I 
place  in  animals.  This  faculty  arrests  the 
expression  of  friendship,  of  anger,  of  the 
love  of  gain.  Its  action  on  erotisniy  (or  phi- 
logeniture,)  is  less  marked,  on  alimentir6 
ness  still  less,  and  it  can  only  suspend  for  a  j 
very  limited  time  the  movements  necessary 
for  the  manifestation  of  our  primitive  wants, 
such  as  respiratioii,  for  example,  or  eioae- 
ration. 

This,  then,  is  really  a  repressive  orvao, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  recognising  its  mo<uof 
action,  when  we  compare  heads  in  which  it 
is  very  depressed,  as  in  this  one  (Bentigoss): 
witli  others,  where  it  is  well  marked,  as  n 
the  heads  of  prudent  men,  of  men  who  know 
how  to  govern  others,  and  communicate  to 
society  extensile  impulses.  Such  mea 
rarely  obey  their  primitive  impulses  ;  they 
retain  their  feelings,  and  bring  their  pro- 
jects to  maturity  before  they  manifest 
them ;  in  some  cases  they  have  sufilcient 
force  to  n^strain  even  their  instincts.  On 
the  contrary,  individuals  in  whom  this  organ 
is  absent,  can  never  retain  the  expression  of 
their  feelings;  the  instant  an  idea  arises,  it 
is  produced  to  the  world;  we  sometime:* 
call  them  open-hearted  men,  but,  in  geneimi, 
they  are  nothing  but  cracked-brain  fellows, 
to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  entrust  any 
thing  of  importance,  for,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, your  secret  escapes  from  them. 
Should  a  general,  or  a  chief  of  a  politic4il 
body,  possess  this  unhappy  organization,  hij 
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fate  is  sealed;  the  individuals  by  \«hom  he 
is  surrounded  and  flattered  soon  penetrate 
his  thoughts,  and  discover  his  airections, 
projects,  and  hatreds.  Contempt  and  ruin 
attend  his  slightest  misfortune.  The  same 
is  seeu  in  private  life ;  if  a  man  who  is  do- 
minated by  instincts  that  lead  to  unworthy 
actions,  happens  not  to  possess  this  organ, 
he  forthwith  acquaints  every  one  with  his 
excesses  in  wine,  women,  and  every  other 
pleasure.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
■ee  how  perfectly  our  organization  harmo- 
nizes with  our  moral  dispositions.  Let 
those  who  would  refer  every  thing  to  an 
Intellectual  "  I,"  tell  us  upon  what  quali- 
ties of  the  feeling  their  anomalies  depend ; 
if  it  really  be  a  spirit,  a  soul,  or  a  nensorinm 
eommuney  and  not  the  cerebral  matter,  which 
regulates  human  actions,  let  them  give  at 
least  better  reasons  than  those  we  adduce, 
for  these  varieties  of  disposition  so  common 
in  man.  If  the  flesh  alone,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  be  guilty  of  our  aberrations  and 
faults,  let  them  show  that  we  can  constantly 
correct  them  by  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
soul  through  the  medium  of  reason. 

These  positions  can  only  be  answered  by 
displacing  the  question,  or,  still  worse,  by 
insulting  reproaches;  let  us  return,  then 
to  our  empirical  observation  I  have  shewn 
jon  how  the  organ  of  circumspection  acts 
as  a  corrective  power  on  the  intelligence,  on 
the  sentiments,  and,  e\en  to  n  certain  point, 
on  the  instincts.  This  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience, for  all  men  distinguished  by  the 
execution  of  important  projects  that  require 
being  matured,  have  the  head  enlarged 
latendly  by  the  two  masses  cun-cspoiidin^ 
with  this  organ.  I  even  believe  this  organi- 
sation is  indispensable  for  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  calculate  remote  consequences,  and 
execute  his  projects  at  an  opportune  time, 
provided,  be  it  understood,  that  other  organs 
concur;  for  if  circumspection  be  united 
with  feeble  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  will  make  a  bad  use  of  the  former. 
AKxUiariei. — Amongst  the  organs  vihich 
aid  the  action  of  circumspection,  we  must 
enumerate  in  the  first  line,  cunning,  which,  as 
Isaid  before,  is  continuous  with  it  in  struc- 
ture ;  you  may  see  an  example  in  this  head, 
which  certainly  was  not  made  expressly  to 
favour  phrenology.  Cunning  is  a  faculty 
of  minor  rank,  and  hence  tho  phrenologists 
class  it  amongst  the  instincts,  while  cir- 
cumspection is  placed  amongst  the  senti- 
ments. The  reQective  faculties  also,  when 
well  developed,  inspire  circumspection,  but 
here  we  foresee  the  consequences  of  oui 
actions,  and  this  requires  long  experience: 
thus,  circumspection,  depending  on  the  in- 
telligence, is  not  acquired  until  late  in  life, 
while  the  original  faculty  manifests  itself 
in  the  earliest  infancy.  Examine  children 
who  have  this  part  of  the  head  very  broad  : 
you  will  never  see  them  expose  themsclvet 
to  rashly  as  those  of  a  different  conform- 


ation, though  their  intellectual  fkculties  are 
perhaps  inferior.  Self-esteem,  and  love  of 
approbation,  must  als )  act  as  auxiliaries  to 
circumspection,  since  they  tend  to  retard 
the  hasty  expression  of  our  ideas,  and  the 
execution  of  all  acts  likely  to  compromise 
us  in  the  opinion  of  other  people,  and  in 
our  own. 

Antagonists, — ^The  opposing  organs  are, 
in  the  first  place,  destructiveness,  originating 
not  from  courage,  but  from  passion.  Courage^ 
in  fact,  may  readily  co-exist  with  the  organ 
wo  now  treat  of,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  organ 
of  passion  which  acts  most  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  that  of  prudence. 

Examples. — Let  us  seek  our  examples 
amongst  the  heads  of  men  who  have  govern- 
ed others.  Look  here  at  For,  Lamarqce, 
and  Casimir  Perier  ;  remark  the  breadth 
of  this  region.  Some  people.  Gentlemen, 
are  so  stupid  as  to  object  that  all  heads  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner;  but  this  is 
not  the  case ;  in  children  the  head  is, 
generally  speaking,  broad  across  the  middle 
of  the  parietal  bones ;  as  age  advances,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  often  pre- 
dominate over  the  middle  portion,  and 
persons  with  the  best  formed  heads  in  other 
respects,  often  commit  grave  errors,  if  this 
change  in  the  orguniisatiun  produce  too  great 
a  depressiiin  in  the  organ  of  prudence. 
Here  U  the  head  of  Doon,  a  protestant 
clergyman,  an  extremely  benevolent  and 
religious  man,  who  wanted  circumspection, 
and  even  conscientiousness,  as  you  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  organ  which 
corresponds  with  this  faculty.  This  vener- 
able and  benevolent  man  terminated  his 
days  on  the  scaffold,  because  he  was  too 
ready  to  serve  his  friends,  without  taking 
counsel  of  his  honour,  and  particularly  of 
prudence.  M'e  shall  return  to  him  again 
when  speaking  of  another  organ.  Here  Is 
the  head  of  Bentigoss,  who  possessed  a 
large  fortune  and  high  intellectual  faculties, 
with  affectionate  sentiments  of  the  first 
quality;  but  he  had  no  circumspection 
whatever.  You  may  see  a  depression, 
instead  of  an  elevation,  at  the  middle  of  the 
parietal  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  examples  of  a  head  which  we 
possess  in  phrenology.  This  man  was 
ruined  through  the  effect  of  this  unfortunate 
organ izntion.  He  was  unable  to  attend  to 
iiis  affairs,  or  calculate  the  consequences  of 
ais  thoughts,  his  sentiments,  his  instincts, 
or  his  tastes,  to  the  guidance  of  which  he 
ibandoned  himself  without  reserve.  He 
trusted  to  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  his 
subordinates,  and  allowed  his  affairs  to  go 
to  ruin. 

I  told  you  that  men  who  are  capable  of 
calculating  their  conduct,  of  directing  ex- 
tensive plans,  guarding  their  own  secrets, 
md  only  communicating  to  others  what  is 
lecessary  for  the  execution  of  their  designs, 
always  have  this  portion  of  the  head  very 
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large.  I  also  added,  as  an  example  of  a 
contrary  kind,  that  we  find  this  portion  de- 
pressed in  pers  ns  of  light  conduct,  who, 
thoagh  possessing  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  noble  sentiments,  never  prosper, 
through  their  want  of  exactitude,  regularity, 
and  prudence.  You  have  seen  proofs  of 
this  latter  assertion  in  the  examples  of 
Bentigoss  and  Dodd.  In  support  of  the 
former  I  will  now  show  you  two  other 
examples,  taken  from  individuals  with 
whom  you  are  all  familiar.  I  mean  Cuvier 
and  DupuYTREN.  DrpuYTREN  calculated 
every  word  and  action  of  his  life,  and  never 
uttered  a  sentence,  or  made  a  gesture, 
without  having  foreseen  its  effect:  he  had 
one  manner  of  treating  a  pupil,  and  another 
for  his  rich  patient ;  one  for  a  prince,  and 
others  variously  graduated  for  his  fellow 
medical  men,  and,  finally,  one  for  the  public 
at  his  gratuitous  consultations.  His  head 
was  enormous  in  the  region  corresponding 
with  the  organ  of  circumspection,  as  you 
may  see  by  the  plaster-cast  before  me,  to 
which  we  shall  recur  again,  for  this  great 
surgeon  possessed  a  variety  of  difficulties. 
CuviER  was  also  a  man  who  calculated  all 
his  actions,  who  aimed  at  raising  himself  by 
science  and  politics  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  He  likewise  had  this  part  of  his  head 
excessively  developed.  With  respect  to 
his  actions,  he  said  whatever  he  wished,  and 
never  manifested  beforehand  the  sentiments 
or  projects  which  he  had  the  intention  of 
executing.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  more 
free  with  his  intimate  friends  than  the 
celebrated  surgeon  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
great  reforms  which  Cuvier  has  introduced 
into  the  classification  of  animals,  and  the 
beautiful  analysis  oti  which  he  founded  the 
science  of  fossil  remains,  are  far  from  being 
unconnected  with  (he  functions  of  the  organ 
now  under  consideration.  Such  have  ever 
been  the  men,  at  once  powerful  and  profound, 
who  calculate  cooly  their  actions  amidst  the 
crowd  of  unreflecting,  thoughtless  beings 
with  whom  society  is  crowded. 

Circumspection  is  a  faculty  far  more  valu- 
able than  cunning.  It  is  the  facility  by 
which  we  withhold  a  manifestation  of  all  the 
other  faculties  which  we  have  described, 
and  give  loose  to  them  at  an  opportune 
time,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
world,  but  of  allowing  our  ideas  time  to  ac- 
quire that  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection 
which  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  important  results.  You  see  that  I  attri- 
bute a  very  extensive  influence  to  the  organ 
of  circumspection.  I  consider,  in  fact,  that 
it  comprehends  all  which  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you.  I  may  also  observe,  that  phrenolo- 
gists have  not  interpreted  this  organ  in  the 
way  it  deserves,  and  hence  there  is  some 
originality  in  my  manner  of  treating  circum- 
spection. This  faculty  may  be  acquired  by 
•trong  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 


world.    But  this  is  an  intellectual  and  fae* 
titious  species  of  prudence,  which  easily 
yields  whenever  any  predominant  cirgan  ii 
brought  into  action.    On  the  contrary,  o^ 
ganic  instinctive  prudence  is  always  in  play, 
and  perpetually  keeps  a  man  on  his  goard* 
He  is  always  prudent,  because  an  involoa- 
tary  impulse  so  wills  it ;  not  becaoae  be  ii 
convinced  of  its  utility  by  reflection.  IhaTi 
made  the  same  observation  with  respect  to 
courage.    I  told  you  that  there  was  an  «f* 
ganic  courage  which  was  truly  immutabls, 
which  never  trembles  at  the  aspect  of  das* 
ger,  and  a  courage  ifupired  by  »e{f49et,  by 
firmness  and  the  love  of  approbation,  hot 
which,  from  time  to  time,  is  apt  to  fail  as. 
The  degrees  of  our  faculties  are  excessively 
multiplied.     These  are  opinions  which  I 
was  very  anxious  to  communicate  to  yoi, 
and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  I  have 
had  of  manifesting  them.    Some  critics  have 
said  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  connect  a  sis* 
gle  sentiment,  like  circumspection,  with  ss 
considerable  a  mass  of  cerebral  matter ;  but 
there  are  several  sentiments.     If  you  coaBi- 
der  this  organ  as  one  which, on  the  one  haad, 
represses  our  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  ear 
our  sentiments  and  instincts,  you  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  requires  a  volume  propor- 
tioned to  this  force,  and  plays  an  extremely 
important  part  in  regulating  the  actions  of 
man.     It  nas  been  thought  that  excessive 
d  veloproent  of  this  organ  leads  to  fear,  ti- 
midity ;  because,  when  a  man  reflects  long 
on  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  must  be- 
come timid;  it  has  also  been  considered  as 
tending  to  produce  self-destruction.  Spuiz- 
HEiM  was  of  this  opinion,  but  moat  phreao- 
logists  differ  from  him,  because,  relying  on 
what  they  observe,  they  have  found  seve- 
ral timid  men  with    very  narrow  heads; 
they  have  observed  that  many  individuals  of 
a  melancholy  disposition  did  notpresentany 
considerable  development  of  this  region,— 
that  several  individuals  in  whom   it  was 
large  were  neither  timid  nor  cowardly ;  and, 
finally,  that  suicides  were  far  from  always 
presenting  a  large  development  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  brain.    Courage  may  coincide,  or 
rather  co-exist,  with  circumspection,  and  sui- 
cides may  easily  shew  a  want  of  that  faculty. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  exists  an  organ  which 
is  destined  to  excite  the  love  of  life,  the 
weakness  of  that  organ  may  induce  a  ten- 
dency to  suicide,  though  circumspection  be 
considerably  depressed.    However,  the  hci 
remains  to  be  investigated.    We  roust  ob- 
serve, that  a  negative  fact  will  never  destroy 
an  affirmative  one.    If  we  have  proved,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  that  men  of  great  views 
and  extensive    projects  always  present  a 
large  development  of  this  part  of  the  head, 
we  establish  a  fact  which  must  remain.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  prove  that  circum- 
spection and  prudence  are  not  found  in  men 
in  whom  the  same  part  of  the  head  is  de- 
pressed, that  if  another  fact.   As  to  the  fact 
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that  people  with  a  large  organ  of  circum- 
spection sometime!  commit  suicide,  we  must 
look  for  some  other  explanation  than  in  the 
excess  of  this  faculty. 

AninuU$, — The  existence  of  circumspec- 
tioo  in  animals  is  admirably  developed ;  but 
if  yon  remember  the  distinction  which  I  have 
established,  you  will  perceive  that  its  action 
must  be  exercised  more  particularly  on  the 
instincts,  and  slightly  on  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, since  the  latter  are  but  slightly  de- 
veloped in  the  lower  animal  kingdom.  Fin- 
ally, that  its  influence  on  the  sentiments 
Bust  be  equally  moderate.  Thus  the  action 
of  this  organ  in  animals*  is  almost  exclu- 
tiTely  confined  to  the  instincts. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  affirm, 
without  hesitation,  that  circumspection  is 
principally  an  organ  of  repreuum,  and  that 
it  enacts  a  most  important  part  in  verlebrat- 
ed  animals,  from  man  down  to  the  reptile 
tribe.  I  have  already  announced  this  fact 
in  explaining  my  ideas  on  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable, particularly  in  animals,  to  the  re- 
pression of  instincts  which  are  under  the 
guidance  of  this  organ,  acting  in  the  interest 
of  an  instinct  which  differs  from  one  stimu- 
lated by  perception  or  by  memory,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  interest  of  the  love  of  life 
than  of  any  other. 

As  to  its  situation  in  animals,  M.  Vimont 
•hews  that  it  occupies  the  same  position  as 
io  man.  In  qnadnipeds,  circumspection 
forms  an  eminence  seated  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  hence  is 
Biore  elongated  than  in  man.  You  see  here, 
ia  the  human  head,  that  it  forms  nearly  a 
rounded  mass.  In  animals  it  would  extend 
Bore  in  length  towards  the  organ  marked 
No.  8,  which  corresponds  in  roan  with  ac- 
quisitiveness. In  fact,  as  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring is  less  marked,  particularly  in  the 
carnivorous  animals,  this  difference  of  situ- 
ation is  easily  comprehended.  It  is  in  this 
elongated  form  that  circumspection  presents 
itself  in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  in  herbivor- 
ous animals.  In  some  it  is  less  elongated, 
on  account  of  the  rounded  form  of  the  skull, 
but  it  always  exists  in  a  greater  or  a  less  de- 
gree of  development,  according  to  M.  Vi- 
MONTy  who  admits  it  in  the  head  of  the  wild 
goat  and  the  mule.  Here  is  an  anecdote,  re- 
lated by  the  author  just  mentioned,  and 
whom  I  qnote  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  deep  reflection.  It  has 
reference  to  the  mules  employed  in  passing 
mountainous  defiles,  in  paths  which  are  ex- 
tremely narrow,  (dong  the  edges  of  preci- 
pices, where  a  single  false  step  might  plunge 
the  animal  and  its  rider  down  the  abyss. 
M.  Humboldt  tells  us,  that  when  a  mule 
thinks  itself  in  danger,  it  stops,  and  turns  its 

*  The  reader  ehoQld  observe  that  M.  Broussais, 
when  vcing  tlie  vrooni  animali,  does  not  include  man 
in  ilMt  MnB«— So.  L, 


head  to  the  right  and  left,  completely  at  its 
ease,  partaking  in  this  respect  a  little  of  the 
ass,  which  presents  the  same  slowness  and  pe- 
culiar  firmness  of  character.  After  some  deli- 
b«^ratlon,  for  its  resolutions  are  always  slow, 
it  makes  a  decision,  which  is  generally  a  safe 
one.    Hence  the  mountaineers  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  a  traveller,  *<  I  will  not  give 
you  my  handsomest'looking  mule, but  the  one 
which  reasons  best."    These  honest  fellows 
are  not  learned  in  systems  of  philosophy, 
nor  do  they  know  that  Descartes,  and  seve- 
ral others,  deny  the  existence  of  reason  in 
animals.     They  follow    their    own    good 
sense.     They    see    nothing    more  than  a 
mule,  which  examines  right  and  left  (cir- 
cumspicetjy  and  then  chooses  its  path,  and 
they  compare  the  animal  to  a  human  being. 
In  birds,  the  organ  is  placed  above,  and  a 
few  lines  from,  the  middle  part  of  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  frontal  bone.    We  may 
give,  as  an  example,  the  rook,  the  buzzard, 
the  screech-owl,  the  wood-pecker,  all  which 
animals  are  extremely  circumspect.    The 
organ  is  less  prominent  in  several  animals 
which  appear  to  have  but  little  occasion  for 
it,  the  gallinaceae,  for  example,  which  live  be- 
fore us.  In  the  species  possessing  this  organ 
we  find  it  more  developed  in  the  female  than 
in  the  male,  a  circumstance  which  gives 
greater  breadth  to  their  heads.  This  is  par- 
ticularly seen  in  birds  of  prey,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  female  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  male,  because  she  requires  great  pru* 
dence  in  the  case  of  her  young.  As  examples 
of  this  are  quoted  the  sparrow-hawk,  and 
some  eagles.    I  find  another  idea  in  the 
work  of  M.ViMoNT,  which  is  worthy  of  your 
attention.  To  fly  at  the  prospect  of  danger,  is 
common  to  most  animals,  and  this  probably 
depends  on  the  instinct  of   preservation. 
But  to  fly  with  feints,  and  evidence  of  cun- 
ning, as  does  the  fox,  for  example,  announ- 
ces a  different  impulse.   The  same  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  the  stag  and  the  hare. 
These  animals  make  turns  and  stratagetic 
movements,  which  announce  something  more 
than  the  operation  of  the  mere  instinct  of 
fliglft.    A  wish  to  deceive  the  enemy  seems 
to  be  associated  with  the  latter.    It  is  cir- 
cumspection aided  by  cunning.    There  is 
another  fact,  with  which  every  body  is  ac- 
quainted, I  mean  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  fox  to  prevent  his  retreat  from  being 
violated.  This  animal  makes  false  entrances 
into  his  kennel,  and  has  various  sham  holes 
which  he  pretends  to  frequent  more  than  the 
rest.    He  creeps  on  his  prey  slowly,  and 
without  making  the  least  noise,  until  he  is 
perfectly  sure  of  seizing  it;  in  a  word,  all 
his  actions  manifest  cunning.    M.  Vimont 
also  adduces  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  the 
sentinels  established  by  various  birds  when 
congregated  in  bands,  as  the  crow,  heron, 
domestic  goose,  &c.,  and  which  announce 
the  approach  of  danger.    This  latter  fact, 
which  is  equally  seen  in  domestic  fowU, 
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teem*  the  effect  of  circnmspection,  and  not 
of  cnnaing.  Thui,  you  lec  all  thete  animals 
pof  «esf  a  certain  degree  of  circumspectiun, 
ualea*.  indeed,  we  admit  a  new  orpin,  ta  ex- 
preM  t^e  manner  in  which  they  watch  over 
tiieir  pergonal  safety.  These  difficulties 
sh  jw  we  have  a  solid  basis  for  determinin;; 
the  functions  of  this  nrcan  in  animals,  but 
that  phrenoloz>  is  still  far  from  being  per- 
fect. We  may  also  mention  the  rare  with 
which  the  heath-cocL  chooses  out  a  tree 
whose  bnnchcs  resemble  most  nearly  in 
cc>lour  his  own  shade,  and  this  in  order  to 
escape  discovery;  we  bJ»o  know  how  the 
•ifuirrel  turas  nmnd  th.>  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  he  e::deavours  thus  to  place  between 
hun  and  the  hunter.  This  action  is  evidently 
the  result  of  an  instinct,  and  I  wouid  rather 
atuibuti*  11  tj  se.:ret.\ent.-9S  than  to  circum- 
s;<cticfi. 

13.— B^xs^oiiNrr. 

I  sitall  tera.siic  t!i;s  lecture  with  the 
dc^L2  CI  b*.;c*0ics;ce.  I  am  scrry,  Gentle- 
aies.  :^  ..ci.-.;:  v  »o  such  of  your  time,  but 
t2<  .-:  eci»  V. e  rd'.e  t.^  i.-vii  <krtf  too  import- 
as:  I.'  ':«  e\  ir..i  -i  iz  .;  sup« racial  nr  rapid 
Ejj-.:  .-.  1:  .»  a3s.Iu:-.1>  necessary  for  those 
w  i :  -« .»^  1.^  *v^d  ph:eRoK-.j:\  lo  make  some 
S.U*':  i  ■  -.  *  :u  *ui>.-vr;  for  j.  w  hilr  the  trdium 
c:  ...i^^->:-:..aw;.v;  .i::.::t:..n  tj  the  same  sub- 

S::x*e^x  — Bca;\olcuce.  callrd  by  Gall 
•"^•»-.i :-''».  is.i  ^\  >*^s:e  other  phreuolo- 
f  So"  -  •  I-&  Tilt, '  li  i.'.diitd  M  the  upper 
p^"'.  .■■::.  ■  v=M  r-;zc.  ;r.aiedu:el>  in  fri^nt 
%•:" ;  .  'z.x^:.  :  lirr.'  ;:  ;*,  a;irL»'d  Xo. 
\i  'z  ;'?  :  ^..  %-•.  r.-:  .:'.>  jl;  ;u.  :^ot  of  the 
1 1  -.  1 :  : "T  :  r  z:  •■  i : .  .v.<  :i . :  :ie  he rlzonial 
?.4-iv-  .    .;; -k  :-:.\.      i*.*.  h.we*er.'kari^<. 

k  .    A  .  •'*,  «  ^    *  -     I    •      «.  •_? .     .««%    *v>^»M   •.••■•C 

^:  :  ■ ;     ...  ..:.!..■:;.     7  '-.  h;«:h  it  is 

:»  -•..;.-,."  ;t  j :.-. :;.  .li  mirk  must 

i  V  »  ■  •.'.  *;:■.:.  :  f  r.lJT.cih',  whirh 
.  -  .  .  "I  r  "."l^  .  \'i:TO  is  out'  of  the 
T.  .■ '.  »  ^  ..»,-.:;!.*  u  t  iHiise.-is  t  >  bhow 
:■  j\... :  !-.  ■.:  »  '  .:..  .  .-.m  ;  it  is  the  mask 
«*  S:^■  .  ■•'■'.  V.  1;,»  riii:it~ii  hiiiisclf  Hs  iiiiich 
t."  •"  i  .  >  »\  :u  *  .i*  ni"i'  as  i:is  want  of^iru- 
.:«-  . ,  I .-..-  t-r^.i::.  a!»  }ou  s>.c,  is  seated  at 
I'',-  .;  ;a;'  .1  .a  i:niidK'  part  of  the  forehead, 
v.-..:v  itio  axcridiui;  plane  meets  the  hori- 
»\'  :.il  o:u'  of  the  vertex. 

r  tmtiri:  action  and  application. — The  pri- 
iii4v\  iMie^'t  of  this  or<;an  is  to  produce  a 
uesire  of  doin.:  pood  to  others,  a  plca.su re 
m  actin:?  henevolciilly,  or  contributing  to 
the  ha])pineiis,  itc.,  of  our  fcllow-ereutiircH. 
This  perfectly  defmes  its  iuflucucc,  uml  it  is 
to  SruRZMEiM  we  owe  the  delinitioii.  It  sti- 
mulates to  beneficent  actions,  charity,  phi- 
lanthrophy,  and  all  the  means  these  virtues 
may  su^^gest  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Gall,  to  justice;  but  this  latter 
opinion  is  refuted  by  the  example  of  Dodd, 
who  was  executed  for  forgery.  A  man  may 
bo  very  benevolent,  and  be  unjust  and  un- 


conscientious at  the  same  time,  a  fact  which 
certainly  would  have  escaped  the  know- 
ied|;e  of  those  worthy  individuaUwhostudj 
the  intellectual  faculties  d  priori^  and  ii 
their  own  persons.    The  following  idea  hai 
just  struck  me;  this  is  the  faculty  whick 
receives  the  Monthyon  prise  of  virtue  at 
the  Institute.    It  is  given*  as  you  kiiow,tf) 
men  who  have  rendered  great  services  to 
humanity,  who  have  benefited  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  every  thing  accounted  moil 
valuable  in  this  world ;  it  is  a  species  of 
universal  charity  extending  to  animals,  sad 
e\en  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature,~u 
invincible  desire  o'*  doing  good  without  Cil* 
culatin<;  the  cost,  or  the  recumpence  attaclyd 
to  good  actions.    I  am  convinced  that  it  ii 
to  this  noble  impulse  that  the  academy  hM 
accorded  the  prize  of  virtue  ever  since  the 
death  of  Monthyon,  who  himself  possesied 
this  organ  in  a  very  high  degree  of  dev^ 
loproent.      You   may  verify   the  troth  of 
what  1  now  say  by  a  reference  to  the  rcpoiti 
of  the  academy.    Being  a  member  of  tks 
Institute,  i  have    had    an  opportunity  01 
speaking  with  the  other  members  on  this 
point,  and  feel  assured  that  benevolence,  the 
on;an  we  now  speak  of,  is,  par  exeeUenctt 
the  highest  virtue  of  humanity.    This  troth 
has  made  a  povierful  impression  on  aj 
mind. 

AurHiarics. — Benevolence  is  aided  by 
ero/un.  philoprogenitiveness,  the  instinct  uf 
association,  friendship  and  its  analogoos 
qualities,  the  lo\e  of  places;  in  a  wuid, 
l»y  all  the  affectionate  sentiments  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  is  certain  that  all  theie 
faculties  aid  each  other  reciprocally,  and 
produce  important  results  whenever  they 
co-exist  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  ac- 
cessary. ho\i  e^  er.to  distinjcuish  benevoleoce 
I'rom  the  sentiment  of  association  and  friesd- 
ship,  fur  at  iirst  sight  you  may  be  astonished 
that  phrenologists  have  plaied  one  in  tht- 
anterior  region,  while  friendship  is  seated 
in  tlie  posteri^T  part.  These  faculties,  it  is 
true,  are  seated  at  the  two  opposite  diame- 
ters of  th(>  skull,  r^ihou$;h  their  object  seesu 
nearly  identical :  and  this  difference  r  f  ro- 
sitinu  has  gi\enrise  to  certain  objecuuos. 
Tiie  follfiwiug  are  the  reflections  I  havetu 
submit  upon  this  poiat. 

Association  is  a  general  instinct,  inde- 
pendentofrelleclion.  which  impels  men  sod 
animals  to  communicate  with  i:idividual»uf 
their  own  species.  You  observe  the  cdtct 
of  this  instinct  in  animals,  and  cannot  dcoj 
its  existence  as  a  primitive  faculty.  Frifuil- 
ship  is  till!  special  application  of  this  sen- 
timent to  some  indi\  idual,  to  whom  we  are 
drawn  by  an  inexplicable  sympathy ;  bat 
it  depends  on  the  same  organ,  accord iug  to 
my  idea.  Benevolence  is  an  imtdUctt^ 
pleasure  in  doing  good.  There  is  the  same 
connection  between  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior faculties,  but  the  Utter  is  moxe  Intel- 
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Uctualy  aa4  coaprckttidialar  greater  num- 
ber of  object*;  it  pveg  a  pleasure  of  a 
higher  and  more  delicftte  kind.  It  ig  pre- 
mature to  explain  this  difference  by  the 
pei^hl^urhood  of  the  high  intellectual  fa- 
culties with  which  beneTolencc  seemi  to  be 
contlouous. 

A  few  observations  more,  and  I  have 
done.  In  animals  you  easily  detect  an  in- 
stinct of  association,  for  they  assemble 
tqgether  in  bands  and  troops.  Most  of  the 
^meatic  animals  have  this  instinct.  As  an 
effect  of  their  association  they  contract 
flrieodships ;  you  may  observe  this  kind  of 
connection  and  preference,  bet\«'een  horses, 

Era,  dogs,  ^c.    Sometimes  it  is  carried  su 
that  toe  animals  share  their  food  toge- 
r.    When  two  horses  are  in  the  same 
ijtable,  one  furnished  with  food,  the  other 
irithout  any  thing  to  eat,  the  former  will 
•OOQ  posh  over  some  fodder  to  the  latter,  if 
fce  happens  to  be  his  friend.    Young  dogs 
have  been  seen  carrj'ing  their  food  tu  their 
old  comrades,  who  were  tied  up,  and  ab- 
•taining  from  touching  it  until  the  others 
were  satisfied.     This  species  of  friendly 
devotion  is  often  seen  in  animals  whose 
linins  are  organized  somewhat  like  ours; 
but  it  can  never  be  carried  very  far,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feebleness  of  their  sentiments 
aad    reflective    faculties.      Animals    can 
•carcely  taste  the  pleasures  of  benevolence, 
except  so  far  as  concerns  the  satisfaction 
of  instinctive  wants.    Now,  if  man  pos- 
•esses,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  animals,  the 
avjoyments  derived  from  superior  sentiments 
^nd  intelligence,  and  this  more  intensely  in 
perspective  than  in  the  present  world,  why 
deny  the  existence  of  an  organ  in  man, 
destined  to  communicate   this  species  of 
duoyment  to  his  fellow-man?  Why  should 
it  seem  strange  that  this  organ  is  seated 
near  those  of  mtelligence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  orji^an  commujiicatin;;  the  pleasure 
derived  from  our  instincts  is  placed  close  to 
the  organs  that  serve  as  its  instruments  ?  It 
in  in  this  way  I  view  benevolence.     Hence, 
)fl  were  to  alter  the  order  of  faculties,  1 
■hottld  class  this  one  amongst  the  faculties 
which  I  consider  as  amplificators  of  the 
intellectual  ones,  such  as  gaiety,  ideality, 
marvellousness,  constructiveness.    But,  as 
I  said  before,  I  prefer  adhering  to  the  order 
laid  down  by  phrenologists ;  when  our  ob- 
■ervations   are   more   numerous,  we    can 
modify  this  order,  if  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  '*  easiness*'  of  cha- 
racter (lai«ser-al/er)  is  nothing  but  kindness 
arising  from  feebleness  of  character,  a  spe- 
cies of  goodness  that  is  almost  equivalent  to 
htiia€f  or  what  is  designated  by  the  expres- 
■Ive  term  bonhgrnie.  I  do  not  consider  this 
as  a  good  description  of  benevolence,  be- 
caase  the  latter  is  frequently  associated 
with  high  intelligence ;  and  it  is  this  latter 
itiet  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the  18th 
century  to  confoand  good  actions  with  in- 


dividual  interests,  and  to  imagine  the  theory 
comprehended  under  what  they  called 
egoiam.  They  said,  '*The  man  who  acta 
best  is  the  best  calculating  man,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  satisfies  a  pleasure  of  the 
highest  kind,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
reaps,  sooner  or  later,  the  fruit  of  his  good 
actions;"  this,  by  the  way,  is  very  far  from 
being  true ;  '*  the  man  who  acts  badly  is  a 
badly-calculating  man,  for  he  is  punished 
by  his  conscience,  and,  sooner  or  later,  is 
made  to  repent  of  his  conduct ;"  this  latter 
event,  also,  is  far  from  always  takingplace. 
These  philosophers  reasoned  upon  examples 
of  the  coincidence  of  high  intellectual 
faculties  with  benevolence;  but  they  fell 
into  error  when  they  extended  the  principle 
too  far,  for  benevolence  may  coincide  with 
very  inferior  intellectual  faculties,  and  men 
delight  in  the  evil  they  commit,  instead  of 
repenting  of  it.  However,  according  to  my 
own  personal  observations,  benevolence  is 
very  frequently  associated  with  high  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  I  do  not  say  oiirays, 
for  1  know  exceptions  may  and  do  exist. 
There  are  many  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  penetration  who  do  good,  although 
they  foresee  the  inconveniencies  which 
may  arise  from  indiscriminate  benevolence. 
''This  is  a  man,  says  the  philanthropist, 
who  will  repay  me  with  ingratitude ;  no 
matter;  I  shall  be  content  with  myself  if  I 
render  him  a  service,  and  if  he  seek  to  injure 
me  in  return  for  the  good  I  do  him,  my  con- 
science will  repay  me  for  any  pain  he  may 
excite."  Examples  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
in  society,  and  are  found  in  men  endowed  at 
once  with  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
most  noble  morality. 

Opponents, — ^The  action  of  this  organ  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  instincts 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  for  nothing  is  more  op- 
posite to  benevolence  than  the  instinct  of 
egoism,  and,  above  all,  the  instinct  of 
acquisitiveness.  Should  the  organs  of 
benevolence  and  acquisitiveness  co-exist 
in  the  same  head,  and  the  latter  organ 
predominate,  you  have  (me  of  those 
misers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  throw  off 
their  usual  character.  Hence  the  saying, 
''There  is  nothing  like  a  miser  when  he 
becomes  generous."  These  oppositions  are 
not  rare  in  the  organization  of  man. 

Combinationa, — ^The  combinations  of  this 
organ  are  very  diversified.  Benevolence 
seldom  appears  very  well  marked  on  the 
head,  and  this  is  an  important  observation 
whenever  the  reflective  faculties  are  feeble, 
for  the  organ  is  situate  immediately  above 
the  reflective  faculties;  hence,  when  com- 
parison, causality,  &c.,  are  much  depressed, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  really  belongs  to 
the  organ  of  benevolence.  It  is  not  easy 
to  show  you  examples  of  this  conformation, 
for  we  are  naturally  delicate  in  offering  as 
types    living   or   well-known  characters. 
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However,  look  again  at  the  head  of  Dodd, 
and  see  how  benevolence  altogether  masks 
and  conceals,  by  its  enormous  development, 
the  superior  reflective  faculties;  with  a 
lesser  share  of  benevolence  the  organ  might 
have  been  less  prominent,  and  in  that  case 
easily  overlooked.  Generally  speaking, 
then,  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  distinguish 
the  organ  of  benevolence,  unless  the 
superior  faculties,  upon  which  this  organ 
reposes,  are,  also,  well  developed.  This  is 
a  difliculty  of  diagnosis  which  I  mention 
to  you,  because  phrenology  has  numerous 
enemies,  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  least  error  on  our  part.  But  study 
and  observation  will  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  finally  dissipate  all  doubt  in 
the  eyes  of  honest  and  attentive  persons. 
However,  benevolence  coincides  with  a 
moderate  or  even  an  inferior  decree  of  intel- 
ligence. Hence  the  proverb,"  Never  trust 
toa  good-natured  fool."  You  will  frequently 
hear  it  said  in  society,  **  That  is  an  excellent 
man,  but  he  is  a  fool. '  In  truth,  benevolence, 
unless  supported  by  a  sufficient  degree  of 
intelligence,  frequently  gives  way,  but  you 
can  foresee  that  th('  influence  of  several 
other  organs  may  intervene  in  producing 
this  efiect. 

The  combination  of  this  organ  with  the 
instincts  situated  anteriorly,  produces  dif- 
feri>nt  results.  An  individual  makes  a  very 
excellent  man  when  tiie  love  of  children,  of 
the  opposite  sex,  of  habitation,  and  all  the 
afl'ectionate  bentiments  coincide  viith  hene- 
voleuce.  If  the  upper  i)art  of  the  head  be 
at  the  same  time  well  developed,  you  have 
a  character  which  unites  extremely  elevatrd 
sentiments  with  goodness  of  heart, — a  com- 
bination which  genei-ally  gives  a  Rood 
direction  to  their  benevolence.  When 
firmness  is  united  wiili  them  you  have  the 
man  who  is  called  **Jnstum  et  tenacem 
propositi."  If  goodness  coinciile  with  the 
lateral  and  inferior  ^enliments  of  egoism 
and  destruction,  you  Dbserve  alternations  of 
ferocity  and  kindness.  M*e  are  not  without 
examples  of  this.  Several  robbers  have, 
under  certain  circun>stances,  acted  in  a 
generous  manner.  StuiMS  in  the  act  of 
robbing  a  traveller,  leave  him  sufficient 
wherewith  to  continue  his  voyage.  Others, 
when  they  happen  to  iittack  an  unfortunutc 
beings  ho  is  without  resource,  have  treaterl 
him  in  the  most  benevolent  manner.  Others, 
again,  are  \ery  genprt)«is  to  their  friends,  or 
to  people  who  have  rendered  them  a  ten  ice  ; 
in  a  uoihI,  these,  and  various  other  contra- 
dirtions,  arc  frequenlly  met  with  in  the 
history  of  man;  and  aiimit  no  other  expla- 
nution  tluin  that  of  the  coincidence,  in  the 
»ani«*  head,  (»f  difierent  organs,  which  enter 
sueees  .ively  into  action.  Thus,  in  society 
we  Hometimes  meet  with  men  and  women 
wlio  are  evtremely  mild  and  benevolent, 
yet  who  run  with  avidity  to  witness  a 
spectacle  of  d«*ath.    In  former  times  they 


assembled  round  the  wheel,  or  the  gallowi. 
Now-a-days  they  ran  in  crowds  to  the  guil- 
lotine. It  is  the  organ  of  destmction  which 
inspires  this  latter  taste,  while,  at  another 
moment,  benevolence  impels  them  to  actions 
of  a  far  different  kind.  If  yon  wish  to 
convince  yourselves  that  this  is  not  t 
gratuitous  explanation,  study  phrenologj, 
and  test  it  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Abtence. — If  the  organ  of  benevolence  be 
feeble,  the  result  is,  indiflTerence  to  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  our  fellow-creatares.  If  de* 
structiveness  and  egoism  be  predominait, 
intelligence  is  forced  to  obey  them,  tad 
renders  the  individual  a  sophist.  A  min 
then  seeks  the  most  oblique  and  subtle 
arguments  to  justify  his  conduct.  Kemirii 
well  how  the  arguments  of  the  sophist, 
who  has  no  benevolence,  seem  inspired  by 
quite  a  diiferent  kind  of  intelligence  from 
that  which  dictates  tlie  reasoning  of  a  good 
and  generous  man.  It  seems  as  if  those 
two  heingri  occupied  diflferent  orders  in  the 
scale  of  nature.  However,  the  sophisms  of 
egoistical,  or  selfish  men,  may  for  a  monint 
impase  on  the  multitude,  when  clothed  it 
the  garb  of  seducing  eloquence. 

Animals. — M.  Vimont  describes  thisorgii 
as  varying  greatly  in  animals,  and  even  in  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species.  In  the  qaad- 
rumana  and  monkeys  it  occupies  the  same 
position  as  in  man.  In  quadrupeds  we  find 
it  at  the  middle  and  super.or  portion  of  the 
parietal,  a  little  aiteriorly.  He  mentioBS 
the  dog,  horse,  and  sheep,  as  examples,  and 
remarks  that  this  portion  of  the  head  is  more 
developed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  be- 
nevolent. Our  enemies  have  drawn  a  poor 
objection  from  the  differences  exhibited  by 
the  conformation  of  the  skull.  Thus,  the 
frontal  sinuses  being  highly  developed  is 
animals,  this  org:m  must  be  pushed  back- 
wards, and  therefore  discovered  with  diffi- 
culty. But,  Gentlemen,  take  this  skoll; 
observe  well  the  brain,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  organ  always  corresponds  with  a 
superior  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Ex- 
ercise yourselves  in  discovering  it  on  tht 
simple  skull,  and  afterwards  in  the  living 
animal.  M.  Vimont  has  found  this  faculty 
in  the  fallow  deer,  and  in  the  little  Guinea 
pig,  which  we  see  so  commonly  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  feeble 
in  the  rat,  the  martin,  and  the  weasle,  in 
which  this  portion  of  the  head  is  depressed. 
I  do  not  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
facts.  I  simply  mention  them  to  you  with 
the  author's  name.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  diagnosticate  benevo- 
lence in  the  horse  and  in  the  dog,  auimals 
which  all  of  you  can  investigate  at  your  lei- 
sure. My  principal  object  is  to  incite  yoa 
to  investigate  facts,  and  not  to  constitute 
myself  a  Don  Quixote  for  one  opinion  or 
another.  Hence,  I  simply  expose  a  mass  of 
facts,  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  constant 
and  serious  attention. 
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This  organ  seems  to  be  but  slightly  deve- 
loped in  the  great  camivorout  animals. 
However,  they  possess  some  rudiments  of 
It,  for  we  all  know  how  the  famous  Martin 
wms  able  to  subdue  those  animals,  and  deye- 
lope  in  tiiem  sentiments  of  respeetand  bene- 
volence, of  which  we  should  never  have  sus- 
pected them  to  be  capable. 

We  do  not  find,  in  the  work  of  M.  Vimont, 
my  details  of  the  existence  of  this  organ  in 
birds.  However,  certain  birds  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  educated  and  living  in  a  do- 
■Mtticated  state  ;  perhaps  we  might  find 
Cnicea  of  the  organ  in  those  animals.  Some 
personty  who  are  inclined  to  believe  in  its 
ezifttence  in  birds,  pretend  that  the  care  be- 
llowed by  cage-birds  on  their  youog  ones, 
tibe  aiutlial  attentions  which  certain  wild 
birda  shew  one  another,  might  depend  on  this 
organ ;  however,  these  may  equally  depend 
OB  frioDdship.  Ilie  whole  question  does  not 
ooeai  Boflksiently  clear,  and  I  would  not 
wiab  to  pronounce  in  a  positive  manner  on 
it.  The  following  fact  has  been  communi- 
eftted  to  me  by  a  person  in  whom  I  can  trust : 
A  female  canary  had  only  one  very  small 
bird ;  by  some  accident  or  another  the  cage 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  little  one  thrown 
eiitof  the  nest  with  violence,  and  much  bruis- 
ed. It  was  replaced  in  the  nest,  but  imme- 
diately threw  itself  out  again,  and  took  re- 
foge  in  the  corner  of  the  cage.  It  was  again 
loplaced,  and  again  threw  itself  out.  This 
was  repeated  several  times.  The  mother 
seemed  very  unquiet,  and  at  length  came  to 
a  definitive  resolution.  She  commenced  by 
ftraasporting  the  lining  of  the  nest  to  the  cor- 
ner chosen  by  her  young  one,  lifting  it  up 
every  time  to  arrange  the  objects  under  it, 
and  at  length  composed  a  commodious  bed 
of  cotton  and  feathers  of  the  old  nest.  This 
fiict  proves  the  existence,  in  the  canary,  of 
pbilogeniture,  benevolence,  causality,  and 
even  a  considerable  share  of  intellect. 

As  to  the  inferior  classes  of  animals,  the 
batrachia  and  the  reptilia  do  not  seem  to  ex- 
hibit any  trace  of  this  sentiment.  It  will  be 
ueless  to  descend  any  further  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale. 

Examples,— The  bust  of  Henry  IV.,  Vin- 
cent DE  Paul,  the  Abb^  Gauthier,  and  Eus- 
raoHiDs  (the  negro),  have  been  quoted.  I 
hare  already  spoken  of  the  extreme  benevo- 
lence of  the  latter,  who  exposed  his  life  a 
ttumsand  times  for  his  master,  and  for  all 
who  seemed  to  be  unfortunate.  This  man 
leeased  to  possess  a  sentiment  of  veneration 
sxelosively  for  the  whites.  You  see  how 
svidently  dominant  is  the  organ  in  his  cast. 
It  even  exceeds  the  intelligence,  which  is 
large,  while  destructiveness,  cunning,  and 
courage  are  dominated  by  the  superior  or- 
gans placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head.  Ne- 
rertheless,  this  man  exhibited  great  cou- 
rage, cunning,  and  caution,  to  satisfy  his  ex- 
treme tendency  to  benevolence,  and  particu- 
lariy  to  save  the  life  and  fortune  of  bis  mas- 
No.  678. 


ter,  at  the  period  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  at  Saint  Domingo.  Observe,  also, 
that  the  lateral  organs  are  not  deficient, 
though  they  do  not  preponderate.  Eusta- 
CHI  us  possessed  other  elevated  faculties, 
which  kept  in  subjection  those  which  were 
seated  at  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head.  His 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  heads  we  pos- 
sess, and  I  feel  flattered  at  being  able  to  add 
it  to  our  phrenological  collection. 

The  same  elevated  faculties  dominate  in 
the  head  of  the  Cur^  of  Chapontier.  This 
does  not  prevent  a  great  development  of  the 
organ  of  benevolence.  You  should  always 
distinguish  the  dominant  faculties  from  those 
which  are  well  marked  without  effacing  the 
others.  The  benevolence  is  here  large,  al- 
though thrown  in  the  shade,  as  it  were,  by 
self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation.  Take 
the  trouble  to  compare  this  eminently  moral 
head  with  that  of  a  robber,  and  you  qaonot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference.  The  part 
of  the  head  corresponding  with  this  faculty 
is  extremely  depressed  in  certain  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Caribeans.  It  is  true 
that  they  try  to  flatten  the  forehead  by  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  child's  head.  Hence 
their  skulls  cannot  prove  much,  one  way  or 
another.  But  here  is  the  head  of  a  brigand 
of  a  peculiar  species.  The  forehead  of 
this  wretch  was  not  depressed  by  force. 
However,  you  may  observe  that  the  lateral 
masses  predominate  in  a  horrible  manner, 
whilst  the  depression  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  leaves  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
Orleans  of  comparison,  causality,  or  bene- 
volence. The  predominance  of  destruction 
and  acquisitiveness  is  united  with  a  high 
degree  of  firmness,  an  ensemble  of  organiza- 
tion which  forms  a  most  disgusting  spectacle 
to  the  eyes  of  a  phrenologist.  In  fact,  when 
this  latter  faculty  is  associated  with  de- 
praved sentiments,  a  most  deplorable  com- 
bination results,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
coincidence  of  firmness  with  elevated  senti- 
ments completes  an  assemblage  of  great  qua- 
lities, whose  value  is  enhanced  by  consist- 
ency in  words  and  actions. 

I  could  easily  collect  numerous  examples 
of  deficiency  of  benevolence  ;  but,  as  the 
time  presses,  I  shall  finish  by  shewing  you 
this  skull  of  a  parricide. 


LECTURE    XI. 

14. — Veneration. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  arrived  at  No.  14 
of  the  organs  of  the  phrenologists,  a  faculty 
which  is  called  ^*  Veneration."  This  organ 
has  been  noticed  by  Gall,  who  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  "  Theosophy,"  from  Lavater, 
who  had  observed  that  religious  persons  had 
the  middle  region  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  very  prominent.  That  prominence  in- 
dicates the  tendency  to  venerate  and  honour. 
The  organ  is  placed  at  the  crown  of  the 
head,  at  the  point  of  neeting  of  the  frontal 
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bone  with  the  mipcrior  anfcte  of  the  puietaL 
It  is  precisely  the  seat  of  the  anterior  and 
upper  fontanel  le.  This  organ  is  ccunmonly. 
■MMre  prtuninent  in  women  than  in  men. 

J^fbtmce  mud  ftimUuBe  in^^mbt, — The  ac- 
tion or  direct  influence  which  is  assigned  to 
1^  organ,  is  the  tendency  to  venf  rate  and 
heaour,  in  general.  That  is  the  fundamental 
fceling,  and  intelligence  chooses  the  object 
of  veneration,  or  nVse  custom  and  example 
point  it  out  Thrre  is  no  kind  of  idea  he- 
longing  to  this  feeling.  1 1  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considoTpd  as  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
the  Great  Creator,  as  Gall  intimated,  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  exactly  believe  what  he 
thas  thought  it  as  well  to  say.  Oliiiectione- 
have  been  miM^d  on  the  sul^ject  of  this  fa- 
onlty,  which  wo  can  scarcely  tenn  other 
than  absurd.  Iiall  pretends  that  it  is  ikto- 
mfh^  ;  SpuRZHEiH,  that  it  is  rementimi. 
Make  them  agr«e.  But,  (ventlemen,  when 
a  science  is  commenoed,  nU  the  (acts  are  not 
discovered  or  perceived  at  once.  Time  and 
observation  are  necessary  to  supply  them. 
To  draw  a'j^uutenLs  agaiust  a  science  fnun 
the  discmerieii  which  improve  thnt  science, 
is  in  R*ulity  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  srience. 
Thrtrefon*  wo  will  not  atop  at  this  objection. 
ideas  belong  only  to  those  organs  which  are 
dwtiwHl  to  create  tlien. 

Ap^icati0mL—T}ii9  organ  is  exercised  at 
the  commeiirenient  of  life,  in  the  infant,  and 
is  din*cted  towards  pan^nts, — a  father,  a  mo- 
ther, nurs4's,  nnd,  at  a  later  perioil,  towards 
masters  or  i««i|ieriors,  whoever  they  may  be  ; 
ttiwanU  olil  iu(>n;  ttmardsthe  rich,the pow- 
erful; towardK  kings  and  princes,  and  who- 
«*veror  uhatevcr  is  pre<lomiuajit  in  the  so- 
cial sUte.      With  the  persons  who  enjoy 
thesi^  Huperiurities  is  associated  a  private 
feeling,  which  is  the  sentiment  of  veneration. 
It  is  l»elieve<l,  also,  that  veneration  applies 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  to  monuments,  to  ce- 
lebrate<l  men  of  past  ages,  who  appear  to  be 
so  much  the  wiser  as  their  time  is  removed 
from  our  own.   The  feel  in*;  of  respect  which 
isexiH*rienc(Ml  for  particular  men  ami  things, 
is  nut  to  he  explained  ;  but  it  exists,  because 
observutiuu  proves  that  fact.     It  cannot  be 
defined.     Feelings  and  instincts  are  not  call- 
able of  definition,  because  they  cannot  \ye 
translated  into  similar  facts.     It  is  e((ually 
impossible  to  describe  Uiem,  because  they 
have  no  sensible  attributes  which  can  de- 
iiignate  their  character.    It  is  necessary  to 
name  facts,  to  shew  their  application,  and 
to  appeal  from  them  tu  the  conscience,  in 
pn>uf,  with  the  exception  that  testimony 
cannot  be  borne  to  their  existence  by  those 
who  have  not  experienced  them.  Well,  then, 
wenenition  is  of  this  nature. 

This  sentiment  is  applied  also  to  real  or 
flctitious  personages  who  pass  as  interme- 
diate beings  between  the  Creator  and  hu- 
manity. Uejtides,  this  feeling  is  so  strong 
that,  when  it  exists,  it  always  seeks  some 
gH^feci  towards  which  it  can  specifically  di-| 


rect  Hself,  and,  ia  war  ignoiBiice,  an  infiaifty 
of  objects  become  subjects  of  veneratisa. 
It  hae  been  applied  to  the  presumed  or  ap- 
parent causes  of  every  phen««ieBQn  of  na- 
ture. Hence  the  origin  of  pnlytheismy— Ju- 
piter in  heaven,  Neptune  in  the  sea,  godsia 
the  rivera,  a  god  in  the  sun,  and  so  foitk. 
It  is  occasionally  applied  ^so  to  evoy 
thing  that  inspires  fear  and  terror.  Urn, 
monslen,  ferocious  animala,  aad  reptile^ 
have  been  adored ;  and,  in  many  religieai, 
gods  have  been  imagined  vriUi  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  most  terrible  and  hideous  ob- 
jects in  nature.  Such  were  the  idols  of  tke 
ancient  Gauls,  our  ancestora. 

Veneration  has,  in  the  same  way,  been  di- 
rected towards  the  causes  which  have  heca 
presumed   to  produce  benefits,  to  rente 
great  services,  and  supply  us  with  the  ds- 
ments  of  life,  suoh  as  fire,  or  the  sun,  which 
luminary  has  had  millions  of  wDrshippen, 
in  the  east.    Nothing  need  be  lesa  a  sukyect 
of  wonder  than  this  idolatry,  for  one  of  tks 
first  facts  which  was  proved  by  man  was, 
that  life  and  abundance  existed  by  reasoatf 
the  solar  heat.    In  times  of  the  deepest  ig- 
norance, adoration  hasbeen  equiilly  address- 
ed to  the  imagtB  of  things  that  were  eosii- 
dercd  proper  to  be  feared.   Thus  the  ima^^ 
of  gods  and  monsters  have  been  adored  I7 
nations — not  merely  as  the  representatives 
of  those  pretended  powers — but  the  statoes 
themselves  have  been  adored ;  and  the  cleier 
La  Fontaine  has  used  that  fact  in  an  sd- 
mirable  manner.    A  statuary  cut  an  iais|e 
of  Jupiter  out  of  a  block  of  marble  with 
which  Ih^  was  to  have  made  a  table,  and  the 
poet  exclaims, — 

'<  Tremhlex,  hnmainsf  faitos  des  tofuz! 
Violi  le  mftitre  de  la  terre !"  • 

There  is  great  observation  and  profousd 
philosophy  in  these  lines.  The  artist  shapes 
the  marble,  and  the  multitude  become  pros- 
trati*  before  it.  In  Spain,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  see  tlic  people  worship  the 
ima^e  of  the  Virgin, — nut  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  Catholic  religion  n'presents  her,  sealed 
amidst  objects  of  glory  in  heavcu---but  of 
the  Virgin  of  a  particular  place,  doing  such 
a  sort  of  miracle, — an  image,  perhaps  black, 
perhaps  white,  shaped  ia  this  way,  or  deco- 
rated in  that.  It  is  towards  this  particalsr 
figure,  and  no  other,  that  veneration  is  felt, 
as  the  chosen  patnm  saint  of  the  child.  All 
this  exhibits  gross  ignorance,  and  shews  yon 
how  much  knowledge  influences  the  right 
direction  of  tbis  organ.  Finally,  in  extrene 
ignorance,  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental 
brutality,  little,  unmeaning  figures,  called 
griff ri'tf,  are  the  objects  of  worship  of  sovc 
savage  nations,  so  imperative  is  this  feel- 
ing; or  elso  the  first  object  that  pneseais 
itself  to  an  individual  when  he  leaves  his 
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ivelliiig  in  the  monking,  becones  his  god 
or  the  rest  of  the  day.  These  faets,  drawn 
om  history^shew  the  power  of  this  feeling. 
Js  worship,  then,  only,  the  result  of  vener- 
ion  f  I  do  not  believe  so.  One  can  feel 
«at  Tcnemtion,  great  respect,  for  persons 
id  objects  worthy  of  respect,  without  being 
^vorihipper.  While  true  veneration,  di- 
stod  to  a  right  object,  is  a  faculty  of  the 
ighest  character,  mere  worship,  in  my  opi- 
JOU9  is  the  exercise  of  quite  another  kind  of 
STTons  emotion,  and  trenches  upon  that 
lit  of  the  imagination  which  bears  the  name 
r  ^  marvellonsness,"  as  I  shall  explain  to 
XI  in  speaking  of  that  facultv. 
Ahtemee, — ^The  absence  of  this  organ  is  a 
roat  evil,  however  deplorable  may  be  the 
Inues  of  it,  as  you  may  perceive  from 
"hmt  I  have  stated  to  you  ;  yet  it  is  not  less 

that  weakness,   with    regard    to 

,  is  something  very  unfortunate, 
a  superior  feeling,  is  one  of  the 

bonds  of  society.  If  one  does  not 
enaraie  that  which  ought  to  be  venerated, 
Mumencing  with  our  parents  and  our  in- 
jvctofs,  ail  the  social  ties  are  dissolved, 
ud  the  most  debased,  the  vilest,  the  least 
titivated  man,  would  believe  himself  to 
B  OB  a  level  with  his  greatest  superiors, 
■d  the  worst  disorder  would  prevail.  This 
lOt  ia'  comprehended  by  princes,  (I  shall 
Eksn  here  permit  myself  to  make  philoso- 
hical  reflections,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
likcB  in  a  bad  sense,)  who  are  not  contented 
rUh  the  feeling  of  respect  which  their 
ioYatedand  important  position  is  calculated 
>  inspire,  but  who  invoke  the  power  of 
iligious  creeds  and  worship,  in  order  to 
onsecrate  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
Iher  feelings.  He  who  respects  nothing, 
■isolates  all  to  his  passions  and  his  in- 

•nd  is  a  bad  man.  Veneration 
only  be  rightly  directed  under  the  in- 
of  knowledge  and  a  cultivated 
■darstanding.  It  is  by  education  that  man- 
mnm  to  respect  the  decrees  which  are  pro- 
■Jgntrd  by  sages. 

AmaUimnei^ — ^This  organ  has  for  an  a»x- 
tfaryy  that  part  of  the  imagination  which 
I  called  *' marvel lousness,'*  of  which  we 
ball  soon  speak.  I  know  that  you  are  not 
tt'familiarised  with  any  organs  but  those 
rkieh  have  already  passed  beneath  your 
yta-in  this  course.  However,  I  am  obliged 
s  Mention  those  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
pakan  in  detail,  and  I  must  therefore  refer 
<o»  to  what  I  said  of  them  in  my  intro- 
lactary  observations,  which,  consequently, 
:bag  joa  will  not  forget. 
Xhis  organ  is  also  aided  by  kindness,  by 
ka  alfectioDS,  by  fear,  by  self-esteem,  which 
B  graatly  exalted  in  him  who  believes  him- 
elf  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  commands 
f  the  Pivinity.  The  high  position  which 
he  eBpounder  of  a  creed  assumes,  renders 
dfli  suscaptible  of  a  feeling  of  angar,  or 
adigaation,  against  whoever  offends  him ; 


and  thus  yon  see  the  association  of  self, 
esteem  and  destruction,  for  if  self-esteem  be 
aogmented  by  the  homage  which  is  paid  to 
it,  destruction  is  not  less  so  by  an  abate- 
ment of  that  homage.  Thus,  priests  have 
never  been  able  to  find  expressions  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  describe  the  effects  of  the 
anger  of  their  gods,  nor  tortures  sufficiently 
atrocious  and  everlasting  to  avenge  them. 

AntagfrniaU, — Opposition  to  the  effects  of 
this  organ  is  found  in  intelligence,  in  the 
reflective  portion  of  the  brain ;  but  not  in 
that  part  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  at- 
tributes otbodies,  for  a  roan  may  be  a  great 
observer,  and  yet  never  reflect  profoundly 
on  what  he  observes.  But  a  peculiarly 
reflective  man,  who  is  guided  by  a  desire 
to  search  into  the  causes  of  facts,  that  is  to 
say,  to  compare  them  under  the  heads  of 
causualty  and  reciprocal  influence, — that 
man  enlightens  his  fellow-men,  and  de- 
molishes the  innumerable  fictitious  idols 
which  ignorance  and  credulity  have  created. 
Thereonlyremains,a£terthecontinued  labour 
of  knowledge  and  deep  reflection,  veneration 
for  parents,  for  age,  for  experience,  for 
wisdom,  for  our  real  superiors,  (known  by 
acts  which  all  can  appreciate^  for  the 
organs  of  the  law,  and,  finally,  for  the  one 
great  and  central  cause  of  all  things,  Goo. 
But  the  ministers  of  creeds,  (I  mean  those 
creeds  which  are  founde<l  in  delusion,) 
have  always  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  natural  history,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  have,  without 
cessation,  directed  their  efforts  to  make 
logic  bend  in  a  way  that  is  favourable  to 
their  several  interests. 

Destruction  does  not  directly  combat 
veneration,  for  the  latter  faculty  often  acts 
in  the  interest  of  anger.  The  ministers  of 
creeds  have  always  had  recourse,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  anger  in  support  of 
their  doctrines ;  but  this  species  of  anger 
has  received  the  particular  name  of  <'  in- 
dignation," and  is  excited  in  those  ministers 
whenever  we  evince  a  contempt  for  them- 
selves or  their  doctrines.  It  is  this  sort  of 
anger  which  serves  to  justify,  in  their  own 
eyes,  the  persecutions  which  fanatics  ex- 
ercise towards  their  fellow-men,  whenever 
they  possess  the  power, — to  justify  the 
atrocious  punishments  which  are  still  in- 
flicted in  nuiny  countries  upon  '*  heretical " 
persons  of  every  sort,  but  from  which,. 
happily,  our  great  revolution  has  delivered 
us  in  this  country, — a  new  proof  of  the  im- 
portant office  which  the  reflective  faculties 
fill,  as  regulators  of  the  feelings  of  venera- 
tion, of  anger,  and  of  indignation. 

ExampleM* — ^As  positive  examples  of  this 
(acuity  may  be  particularly  cited,  from  his 
portraits  and  busts,  Walter  h'coTT,  ^vhose 
poetry  bears  a  strong  tincture  of  his  venera- 
tion^— the  Abb^  Oautier,  formerly  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  man 
who  wtts  extremely  remarkable  as  a  vene- 
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rator, — and  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  in  whose 
bust  you  have  already  seen  that  this  part  is 
extremely  prominent.  The  same  organ  con- 
spicuously presents  itself  in  the  Cur6  of 
Chapontier,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
You  see  that  it  much  augments  the  height 
of  the  heady  beginning  from  the  auricular 
opening.  Here  is  a  religious  poet,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  excessively  predominant ;  all 
the  poetical  labours  to  which  this  roan 
devoted  himself,  have,  consequently,  been 
directed  by  this  organ.  I  can,  besides,  cite 
to  you  Spurzheiu,  who  was  extremely  dis- 
posed to  venerate.  Here  is  a  brigand,  in 
whom,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  this  organ  is 
strongly  marked.  Without  doubt  he  never 
exercised  it;  but  his  intelligence  is  weak, 
and  in  him  all  the  lateral  dispositions  pre- 
dominate en  maue,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
head.  Besides,  the  association  of  venera- 
tion with  brigandage  and  assassination,  is 
not  rare  in  history,  and,  even  in  France,  in 
the  present  day,  the  bandits  who  are  most 
atrocious  in  their  achievements,  are  found 
amongst  those  vagabonds  who  caU  them< 
selves  the  avengers  of  outraged  religion. 
In  the  negro  Eustachii:s,  this  part  is  also  ex- 
tremely prominent.  There  is,  also,  Dodd, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a  re- 
markable example  of  benevolence, — aminis- 
ter  of  religion  by  choice,  and  greatly  disposed 
to  venerate.  He,  however,  came  to  be 
hung,  from  deficiency  of  prudence  and  pro- 
bity. You  see  what  the  combination  of 
organs  is  capable  of  doing.  This  is  a  head 
of  which  the  enemies  of  phrenology  would 
make  a  bad  use,  if  they  understood  it.  Not 
having  reflected  upon  the  consequences 
of  the  association  and  relative  strength 
and  feebleness  of  the  organs,  they  would 
doubtless  make  the  head  of  Dodd  an  object 
of  their  sarcasms  ;  but  they  do  not  compre- 
hend the  science,  for  they  make  it  a  law  to 
judge  phrenology  vi^ ithout  having  themselves 
studied  it  in  nature.  The  majority  of  the 
most  abject  brigands  who  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  want  this  organ.  Here 
is  the  parricide  Martin,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  several  times.  You  see 
here  a  protuberance  which  corresponds 
with  firmness  and  self-esteem.  It  is  not 
.prolonged  so  far  as  veneration,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  arc  weak. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  power  of 
-the  mind  over  the  feelings.  A  man  may  be  an 
assassin  from  a  religious  motive,  as  well  as 
from  impiety.  If  the  baser  instincts  tend 
towards  spoliation  and  destruction,  nothing 
natural,  nothing  acquired,  exists  in  that 
mind,  which  can  correct  those  vices  of  the 
feelings ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  were 
superior  in  intelligence,  have  presented 
the  coincidence  of  high  venerating  feeling. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  Bagnol,  Casimir 
Perier,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  who  (the 
latter,)  wrote  a  work  upon  religion,  and 
possessed  much  religious  feeling.    Here  is 


the  head  of  Manuel,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
finest  morality.  In  a  word,  really  superior 
men  have,  in  general,  possessed  this  facnltj, 
because  it  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
usefully  serve  society,  to  render  homage  to 
what  is  great,  worthy,  and  venerable. 
They  have  not,  for  all  that,  all  been  fanaticf 
for,  or  believers  in,  a  particular  creed,  bit 
they  have  been  disposed  to  venerate,— -tbej 
have  known  how  to  render  justice  to  wbt 
was  superior  in  natural  and  social  order. 
Veneration  is,  then,  one  of  the  principil 
elements  of  the  social  state.  It  is  impoMt- 
ble  to  doubt  this.  But  the  faculty  must  sot 
be  regarded  in  a  confined  point  of  viev; 
nor  must  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  it 
be  considered  as  the  instrument  of  faoiti- 
cism,  or  even  of  bigotry,  or  of  mysticinL 
Recollect,  that  this  is  the  only  organ  whick 
renders  the  stability  of  states  possible. 

Animals. — Phrenologists  have  refused  to 
assign  the  existence  of  this  feeling  toaii- 
mals.  I  am  not  of  their  opinion.  A  certtii 
shade  of  veneration  exists  in  several  spedei, 
amongst  the  vertebrata,  for  instance,  wkkk 
choose  chiefs  from  among  themselves,  sad 
march  at  the  signal  of  those  chiefs,  sad 
obey  them.  If  there  exists  a  troop  of  wild 
horses  (you  cannot  obser^^e  this  in  EmofCi 
but  in  America  it  may  be  seen),  it  is  thesMiC 
sagacious  and  experienced  animal  amoagrt 
them  which  conducts  the  troop.  la  tkt 
marches  of  our  armies  in  Spain  I  haveat^f 
times  proved  the  deference  of  the  male  fir 
the  horse.  A  secret  feeling  causes  the  sai' 
mals  of  the  genus  trquus  to  allow  themselves, 
when  no  violent  instinct  prevents  them,  to 
be  guided  by  that  animal  amongst  thn 
which  has  roost  acuteness  and  knowledge. 

Aroongst  birds,  it  is  always  the  dief 
which  is  on  the  watch.  Instinct  proa^ 
the  selection  of  this  chief,  which  knows 
its  own  superiority,  and  betakes  itself  to 
the  post  of  observation,  or  to  the  head  of  tko 
flock.  Why  deny  this  instinct  ?  What  ii 
that  pride  which  causes  men  to  rank  tbo- 
selves  of  a  nature  superior  to  animals?  Hsfe 
we  not  enough  of  obvious  prerogatives  Is 
distinguish  us  froro  animals,  though  wests 
of  the  same  nature?  Hereafter  you  will  vb- 
derstand  those  prerogatives. 

The  dog  is  assuredly  one  of  the  animals  ia 
which  this  feeling  is  the  most  strongly  masi* 
fcsted  towards  man.  It  also  exists  iotbe 
elephant  and  the  horse,  which  respect  their 
masters  more  than  they  do  other  persoos. 
These  animals  especially  evince  vencfalisa 
for  man.  There  exists  in  those  animaU  tk 
skulls  of  which  approach  nearest  in  form  to 
the  cranium  of  man,  a  feeling  which  impdi 
them  to  respect  man  above  tdl  other  beings. 

Thus,  the  sentiment  of  veneration  in  ani- 
mals should  be  considered  according  ss  it 
applies  to  man  or  to  animals  only.  Amongst 
the  latter  it  is  observed,  particularly  in  ia- 
dividuals  of  the  same  species.  Somefkcti 
might  tesd  to  eetablish  ito  excfcise  betvreea 
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flerent  species,  but,  as  I  have  doubts  on 
is  point,  I  shall  not  speak  further  of  it. 
appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  certain  that 
ose  animals  for  which  man  can  feel  aflec- 
>n,  not  only  have  affection  for  man,  but 
lew  him  also  respect,  which  necessarily 
dicates  an  identity  of  nature.  Certain  facts 
lating  to  generation  would  support  this 
■th  much  more  strongly,  but  our  course 
les  not  allow  us  to  include  such  considera- 
ma. 

Amongst  all  animals,  the  dog  is  remark- 
tie  for  the  veneration  which  he  bears  to 
ftn.     That  animal  distinguishes  perfectly, 

the  house  which  he  inhabits,  the  rank 
hich  each  person  bears  who  lives  in  it. 
e  pats  the  master  at  the  head.    He  knows 
at  the  children  of  the  master  merit  more 
tpect  than  strangers.     He  places  the  do- 
SBtics  in  an  inferior  rank.     The  friends  of 
e  master  are  well  received  in  proportion 
the  esteem  which  the  master  appears  to 
.v«  for  them,  and  strangers  are  ranged  in  a 
bordinate  rank,  those  most  subordinately 
lo  are  ill-clad ;  those  who  are  well-dressed, 
d  have  a  good  physiognomy,  are  received 
Ch  much  less  severity  than  those  who  are 
-dressed,  and  have  a  bad  expression  of 
ontenance.    On  this  point  some  mastiffs 
ire  manifested  an  admirable  sagacity,  by 
ihing  at  first-sight  upon  evil-intentioncd 
rsons,  who  had  introduced  themselves  in 
Ml  day-light  into  the  houses  of  private 
lividuals,  with  the  intention  of  assassinat- 
r them, an  intention  which  has  been  proved 
the  arms  which  wretches  thus  captured 
ve  been  found  to  bear,  and  by  confessions 
^sequently  made.     No  person  can  deny 
»e  facts  in  nature ;  but  they  are  impro- 
rly  called  "  prodigies,**  for  they  can  only 
pend    on    cerebral   organization,   acting 
ongh  a  mixed  feeling  of  attachment  and 
leration.    In  telling  you  this,  Gentlemen, 
ppeal  to  your  recollections.    I  am  hon- 
red  by  the  attendance  of  a  numerous  au- 
mce,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  greater 
rt  of  you  must,  as  you  hear  me,  call  to 
nd  very  remarkable  facts  of  this  nature. 
Te  is  an  anecdote  for  which  I  am  indebted 
M.  Gromier,  who  is  present,  at  my  side: 
ere  existed  in  the  paternal  mansion  of 
8  young  student,  a  dog  which  defended 

master  against  strangers,  indeed,  de- 
ided  all  persons  in  the  house.  He  de- 
ided  the  children  against  the  servants, 
a  8er>'ant  raised  his  hand  against  one  of 
VI,  in  a  moment  he  would  fly  at  his  throat. 
td  he  defended  the  servants  against  stran- 
i;  but  what  crowns  the  whole,  or  rather 
at  attests  the  association  of  intellect  with 
leration  and  friendship  is,  that  if  a  child 
ttended  to  strike  a  servant,  the  dog  was 
:  seriously  angry,  while,  on  the  other 
id,  if  a  servant  (and  they  many  times  put 
s  to  the  proof)  pretended  to  strike  the 
Id,  at  that  instant  the  animal  flew  at  the 
iposed  BjKgressor.    Of  coarse  the  child 


did  not  receive  any  injury,  and  the  dog  con- 
tented himself  with  restraining  the  servant, 
but  no  one  doubted  that  if  the  attempt  had 
been  real,  he  would  have  avenged  it. 

There  are,  then,  in  animals,  Sie  impulses 
of  veneration,  esteem,  and  friendship.   Some 
elevated  instinct  in   them  merits   all  the 
attention  of  phrenologists,  and  I  am  asto- 
nished that  they  have  refused  to  recognise 
the  element  of  the  venerative  feeling  in  ani- 
mals.   It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  they 
have  this  feeling,  and  many  others.    For  in- 
stance, they  tell  us  that  animals  possess 
many  organs  which  we  attribute  in  man  to 
superior  feelings;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
these  feelings  are  foreign  to  them.   Yes,  cer- 
tainly, they  possess  those  organs,  and  they 
also  experience  the  influence  of  them,  but 
as  these  organs  are  less  developed  in  them 
than  in  us,  they  commonly  manifest  oar  fa- 
culties in  degrees  which  are  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  those  which  they  have  been 
created  to  enjoy.    As  for  me,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  exists  a  chain  in  na- 
ture, the  links  of  which  extend  from  the 
lowest  portions  of  animal  life  up  to  man,  and 
those  animals  of  which  the  organization  bor- 
ders on  our  own,  are  united  to  us  by  ties, 
the  closeness  of  which  the  honest  naturalist 
must  not  conceal.     May  the  extension  of 
these  reflections  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  imitate  the  English  in  the  protection 
which  they  give  to  animals,  which  are  the 
slaves  and  the  assistants  of  man.    Shall  our 
carmen  forever  continue  to  cover  their  horses- 
with  blows,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  draw 
loads  which  are  beyond  their  strength,  and 
make  a  parade  of  their  own  address  ?  Shall 
our  butchers  daily  exercise  their  angry  pas- 
sions in  order  to  vanquish  the  animals  which 
they  are  about  to  immolate  ?  Other  nations^ 
wiser  than  we,  have  already  felt  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  public  theatres  of  ferocity 
to  exist.*    The  police  of  England  do  not  al- 
low the  drivers  of  cattle  to  ill-treat  them, 
and  attention  is  there  being  paid  to  a  means 
of  subduing  the  largeranimals  for  slaughter 
which  does  not  require  the  butcher  to  enrage 
himself  against  the  poor  beast  which  is  to 
see  its  own  blood  flowing  in  streams.    The 
introduction  of  a  poniard  between  the  first 
anfl  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck  will  put  an 
instant  end  to  all  feeling  in  the  strongest 
bullock,  as  is  verified  by  the  exploits  of  the 
matadors  of  Spain,  in  their  bull-fights.  Why 
not  introduce  this  proceeding  into  our  abba- 
toirs.    The  fiow  of  blood  would  not  be  less 
complete,  and  the  section  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row would  dispense  with  the  prostrating 
blow  of  the  pole-axe,  the  horrible  repetition 
of  which  is  often  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  operation. 

15. — Firmness.    Perscveranxe. 
All  phrenologists  have  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  this  faculty.     It  is  not  known  to 


*  M.  BR0UM4IS  here  probably  hu  the  Parisian 
"  Theatre  of  CoaONtta"  in  view.~-£n.  L. 
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the  metaphysicians,  because  all  things  can- 
not be  guessed  by  proceeding  d  priori.  It 
is  not  considered  by  the  latter  as  a  funda- 
mental quality  of  morality,  but  phrenologists 
bare  not  hesitated  to  place  it  on  a  lercl  with 
the  other  feelings. 

Situation, — ^The  situation  of  the  organ  of 
firmness  is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
median  line  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  bc^ 
tween  veneration  and  self-esteem.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  systematic  part  of  phreno- 
log>%  and  for  the  uniformity  of  demonstration 
of  the  bniin,  neither  a  particular  cerebral 
circumvolution,  nor  a  group  of  circumvolu- 
tions is  the  seat  of  the  faculty.  It  conre^ 
sponds  with  two  or  three  very  narrow  por- 
tions of  circumvolutions  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  other  organs.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  this  organ 
in  a  totally  empirical  manner.  I  like  to 
expose  to  you  my  doubts,  as  well  as  my 
convictions.  Is  it  a  particular  organ  ?  Is  it 
the  result  of  the  confluence  or  relation 
of  several  organs .'  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
adopt  a  purely  empirical  plan  of  studying 
it,  namely,  according  to  the  observations  of 
other  phn'nologists. 

TheMituation  of  the  organ  is  invariable, 
but  it  is  not  always  apparent  at  the  first 
glance  at  the  crown  of  the  head.  You  will 
find  it  upon  the  vertical  line,  surrounded  by 
four  or  five  organs;  in  the  rear  by  self- 
esteem  ;  in  the  front  by  veneration ;  on 
each  side  by  conscientiousness,  and,  some- 
times,  a  little,  by  hope.  In  this  head  it 
occupies  the  most  elevated  part,  because  it 
is  more  developed  than  veneration.  In  ano- 
ther head  it  wUl  be  exceeded  by  veneration, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  organs. 

Primitire  Influence, — Determination,  when 
strongly  pronounced,  is  constancy,  persever- 
ance, and  tenacity  of  character.  In  fact,  it 
is  constantly  obsened  that  the  persons  in 
whom  this  i>art  when  very  prominent,  has  a 
wide  longitudinal  fossa,  are  tenacious  and 
persevering  in  their  opinions  and  pnijects, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why,  notwitlistanding 
the  objection  which  might  result  from  the 
defect  of  a  particular  circumvolution,  the 
phrenologists, — the  slaves  of  facts  and  ob- 
servation,— believe  themselves  obliged  to. 
admit  the  cerebral  regi<m  of  which  we  speak, 
as  the  organ  of  this  faculty . 

Appiicttlions, — You  know  that  we  always 
consider  the  application  of  an  organ  in 
relation  with  other  organs.  Here  we  do  not 
find  a  special  feeling,  but  a  quality  of  feel- 
ings, wliatever  they  may  be,  united  with  the 
faculties  of  intelligence.  Well,  these  qualities 
are  persevenmce,  tenacity,  firmness,  qualities 
which  obseners,  iH  priori^  have  not  thought 
of  <'recting  into  a  primitive  fact.  Thus,  the 
desire  which  predominates  becomes  perseve- 
ring and  obstinate  in  him  in  whom  the  organ 
of  firmness  is  very  prominent.  You- feel  how 
much  intelligence,  Ukongh  subject,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  this  organ,  muBt  in  its  torn 


modify  firmness.  Consequently,  if  the  abd 
be  weak,  intelligence  will  exercise  less  in- 
fluence over  firmness,  than  firmness  or  obrti- 
nacy  will  exert  over  the  mind,  and  that  asa 
will  persevere  in  his  inclinationa,  whethrr 
they  tend  to  inspire  good  actions,  or  tov^- 
gest  bad  ones.  He  will  be  stabbom;  tkit 
is  all.  We  often  see  this  in  nude(acton,«ho 
have  very  little  intelligence,  and  a  gnu 
deal  of  perseveranee.  You  then  seeansb* 
stinacy  in  committing  evil,  which,  in  lie 
eyes  of  phrenologists,  is  the  most  deplooUe 
thing  in  the  world.  The  organ  it,  ia  dnx 
case,  one  of  those  which  most  incliae  Ik 
phrenologists  to  pronounce  an  indi^idnillu 
be  incorrigible.  In  fact,  when  persevema. 
or  firmness,  is  combined  with  the  orgHsef 
baser  alloy,  the  phrenologist  despairs  of  »• 
claiming  those  who  are  the  subjeoCs  of  Hut 
union.  Remark  that  the  phrenologiil»  ar 
not  confined  to  a  small  number  of  inhsHlMff 
of  Paris.  There  are  many  phrenologirii  b 
England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  United  Stsla, 
and  in  Denmark.  They  an*  multiply iiq^ewif 
where,  and  phrenological  obser^-atiiNB  ac 
incessantly  increasing.  The  Academies  asj 
laugh  at  them ;  the  science  advances  notvitb- 
standing.  Facts  are  not  afifected  by  saicaa 
and  inappropriate  jokes.  True  obserratia 
pursues  its  march  with  independeace,  a 
spite  of  ridicule.  I  tell  you  myself  wkit J 
have  just  announced  with  re|^rd  to  Ihfi 
organ,  iiecause  although  I  may  be  an^iy  it 
not  seeing  it  seated  in  a  particular  ciinB- 
volution,  yet  what  can  be  doue  if  it  be  m 
so  placed? 

If  the  organ  be  found  aasociated  withgnst 
intelligence,  and  with  rather  elevated  feel- 
ings or  inclinations,  good  results  fo]knr,-> 
the  productions  of  the  '^  justum  et  tmacca 
propositi  virum,*'  whom  nothing  can  shake; 
who  would  see  the  universe  crumble  away 
rather  than  let  his  virtue  bend.  If  it  bi 
found  in  an  unfortunate  man  whose  intellec- 
tual organiantion  is  feeble,  only  stubbon- 
ness  results.  You  will  not  find  these  idew 
in  any  metaphysical  volumes.  I  refer  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  all  those  who  have  grown 
pale  over  dusty  old  books  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. Phrenology  is  not,  then,  to  be  dis^ 
dained.  What  raises  it  the  most  as  a  sckMtt 
is,  that  it  is  founded  up<m  tangible  mataisl*i 
upon  something  positive.  Thua,  you  s» 
how  a  knowledge  of  this  organ  unravels  to 
our  minds  the  secrets  of  the  expressJoo»f  > 
*'  man  of  character,"  an  "  obstinate  man,**  ai 
**  inflexible  man.'*  Gentlemen,  there  are  per- 
sons who  will  not  see  the  force  of  this  demos- 
stration, — who  ne^er  depart  from  the  id«i 
which  they  have  once  received,  who  ne^ff 
reform  their  education,  who  never  conrectaij 
of  their  mistakes,  who  hold  obstinately  tosO 
which  they  lesnied  in  their  earliest  yein. 
Generally,  this  results  from  a  predominaace 
of  the  organ  of  which  we  speak,  and  whicli 
.retains  such  individuals  in  the  old  and  bratn 
path ;  and  the  influence  wUch  it  exercises  is 
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mueb  the  more  powerful  as  the  mind  leads 
ffaelf  to  new  diaeoveries,  and  to  sustain  la- 
bours which  are  capable  of  rectifying  them. 
Tlie  truth  must  be  told  in  spite  of  the  world. 

AMxHkniiM  ewf  ont^gmiiMtB. — ^The  mind  is, 
^rithont  doubt,  the  principal  roodifler  of  the 
Impfulse  which  induces  us  to  persevere.  It 
miaitj  in  fhct,  be  owned  that  it  is  the  mind 
^irliieh  enlists  us  in  the  execution  of  our  pro- 
jects. Ff  we  recognise  that  they  may  lead  to 
bftd  results,  we  renounce  them,  whatever  in- 
clination  we  may  have  to  persist  in  their  in- 
dulgence. If  we  have  only  a  small  portion 
«f  intelligence,  we  obey,  like  machineB.  Per- 
a  more  profound  reflection  would  causo 
»r  antagonists  and  auxiliariesto  be  disco- 
;  but  I  own  to  you  that  at  this  moment 
I  db  not  see  them. 

ma  organ  may  combine  with  all  the  others. 
That  is  easily  conceived. 

Akmnee. — ^What  results  does  deficiency  of 
'tt9€ig«n  ocrjuion  ?  It  is  said,  feebleness  of 
and  indecision ;  but  it  in,  above  all, 
circumspection  predominates  at  die 
time,  that  die  subjects  who  are  demided 
«f  atrenj^h  of  character  are  unfortunate. 
They  reflect  much  upon  the  objects  which 
hmre  appealed  to  their  fticulties,  and  they 
eumot  decide  upon  taking  any  determinate 
cmmc  when  they  are  in  a  difficult  position. 
I  know  persons  of  this  description.  Well, 
then,  when  this  organ  and  ciiTumspection  are 
iwnting,  the  person  yields  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment ;  and  as  each  inclination  exer- 
cises successively  its  action  upon  us,  it  re- 
sults, that  when  a  man  hoH  not  perseverance, 
his  conduct  is  extremely  vacillntinp:.  Thus, 
first,  there  is  indecision,  from  the  absence  of 
perseverance,  particularly  when  a  niun  has  a 
^reat  deal  of  cirrumspection ;  and,  secondly, 
Tolatility,  a  facility  in  yielding  to  all  the  in- 
clinations which  are  actually  predominant 
when  one  wants  the  latter  fhcult>'. 

Examples. — Positive  examples  are  to  be 
fbond  in  those  men  who  have  formed  and 
snstained  great  projects.  Nai'oleon  is  cited, 
fif  whose  head  we  have  not  a  complete  cast, 
but  only  statues  and  portraits,  which,  how- 
ever, represent  him  very  well.  We  find  in 
all  of  them  this  part  of  the  head  very  con- 
siderable. Although  tliis  man  (shewiug  the 
head  of  CAsimR  PEBiF.R)hafl  becMi  the  object 
of  many  sarcasms  and  much  satire,  his  head 
is  really,  as  I  have  already  told  you  several 
^mes,  one  of  the  finest  that  we  possess.  You 
■ee  in  it,  at  the  first  glance,  that  intelligence 
is  verj' strong,  but  goodness,  circumspection, 
"▼eneration,  constancy  and  firmness,  are  found 
wen  de\'eloped  in  it ;  and,  really,  to  maintain 
)0iieBeK  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  political  storms  which  sur- 
roond  us,  it  is  requisite  to  have  powerful 
organs,  and,  above  all,  not  to  want  finnness. 

Here  is  the  Abb^  Grkgoire,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  perseverance,  lliis  man, 
pmecuted  in  various  ways,  never  gave  way. 
They  wished  to  make  hUn  retnct  many 


things  which  he  had  advanced  in  politics 
and  matters  of  religion,  but  he  constantly 
ref\i8ed  to  do  so.  This  pari  of  the  head  is 
strongly  pronounced.  Here  is  the  negro 
ErsTACHE,  who  was  very  persevering  in  acts 
of  benevolence,  and  the  exereise  of  the  af- 
fections. It  was  perseverance  which  gave 
him  the  necessary  strength  to  act  for  a  long 

Eeriod  in  the  same  spirit.  Here  is 'General 
lA MARQUE,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  not  less 
predominant.  In  certain  brigands  it  is  idso 
found  strongly  developed, — unfbrtumiCely 
so,  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  thus  persist 
in  crime.  Fresciri ,  of  whom  we  have  aiready 
spoken  but  slightly ;  what  db  you  see  pre- 
dominating in  him  ?  Organs  with  which 
you  are  altrady  acquainteti, — self-esteem, 
and  vanity  especially ;  for  self-esteem  is  by 
far  the  less  prominent  of  the  two.  Thas, 
this  mass  dep<*nds  particularly  on  the  desire 
for  the  esteem  ofothers,  on  the  lo\-e  of  appro- 
bation, which  wc  will  here  call  vanity,  be- 
cause FiescHi  had  not  a  higher  intelligence. 
Here  is  tenacity-,  which  is  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  these  organs  are  sustained  by 
a  notable  energy  of  constitution,  for  we  must 
take  cognijsance  of  the  operation  of  Titallty 
in  stimulating  organs.  Here  is  a  parricidl^y 
whum  you  already  know.  As  ymi  are 
aware,  he  had  very  little  mind,  his  animal 
instincts  were  predominant.  In  these  cases 
perseverance  can  only  be  directed  tovrards 
evil,  and  desen-es  only  to  be  called  ob^inaey. 
Here  is  another  parricide,  of  the  same  sort. 
Yon  still  see  iu  him  firmness  predominant 
over  intelligenre,  which  assuredlyis  absent, 
as,  also,  are  all  the  superior  feelings.  The 
organ  was  thim  only  able  to  excite  the  hide- 
ous instincts  which  you  sec  protuberant  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  parts. 

AnimaU, — M.  Vimo?it  accords  finnness  tt» 
animals,  especially  the  fox,  the  cat,  and  thvt 
dog.  He  remarks,  first,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  oameh,  that  the  cat  remains  for  entire 
hours  on  the  look-ont,  in  the  same  attitude. 
This,  asAunMlly,  is  not  in  consequence  of 
slowness  or  heaviness  of  habit.  The  fl'Hne 
tribe  is  composed  of  the  most  agile  animals, 
and  the  strongest  in  the  muscular  system 
uhich  are  to  be  found  among  quudnipods. 
Wc  know  that  tlirir  Imdies  an*  supple  and 
elastic,  that  the  skin  is  eUNTtrical,  that  the 
eyt?s  are  brilliant  in  the  dark,  and  that  theu- 
ferocity  is  (H|ual  to  their  nniscular  force.  It 
is  not,  then,  from  heaviness  of  constitntlon 
that  this  eff^t  rrsnlts.  It  is  through  an 
instinctive  impulse  that  the  nnimal  re^ts  for 
hours  in  one  position.  Nor  is  il  tram  fear  of 
being  surprised  that  it  does  so,  but  from  a 
desire  to  surprise  Its  prey.  Cunning  alone 
would  not  give  it  cither  snflicient  patience  or 
perseverance  for  the  act.  8ach  are  tl.e 
motives  which  induce  M.  Vimont  to  acce<?e 
to  tiie  cat  this  organ,  which  he  has,  besides^ 
proved  by  demonstration  to  exist  in  the  brain 
of  this  caraivorous  animal.  He  grants  it 
cfjaslly  to  sporting  dsgs,  and  he  cites  a  fhct 
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wbich  sliowB  him  to  be  really  an  obsenrer. 
Sporting  dogs,  he  says,  are  sometimes  seen 
pointing  in  an  extraordinary  place,  or  in  a 
spot  which  does  not  appear  to  their  master 
to  be  the  situation  of  any  game  of  value,  and 
yet  these  dogs,  although  their  masters  order 
them  to  move,  and  ill-treat  them,  persist  in 
maintaining  their  position,  and  very  often 
they  are  right. 

The  dog  is  an  important  animal  to  observe, 
for  it  possesses  a  degree  of  vivacity  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  cat,  and  it  is  not  so 
cunning.  By  these  comparisons,  the  faculty 
of  which  we  speak  is  found  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  those  with  which  we  might  have  con- 
founded it.  M.  ViMONT  speaks  also  of  the 
barrier,  which  persists  in  pursuing  the  hare 
until  it  is  captured.  The  fox  also  gives  very 
remarkable  proofs  of  perseverance.  Finally, 
M.  ViMONT  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  Uiis  organ  in  all  the  superior 
animals.  He  thinks  that  it  plays  a  part  in 
the  sustaining  use  which  they  are  seen  to 
make  of  their  mculties.  I  am  very  much  of  this 
opinion  myself.  I  believe  that  a  particular 
impulse  is  requisite  to  inspire  patience  in 
certain  carnivorous  animals.  Those  which 
watch  for  their  prey  for  a  long  time,  could 
not  do  so  without  it.  It  is  not  reflection 
which  causes  them  to  do  so.  These  animals 
have  not  calculated  the  habits  and  customs  of 
their  prey.  They  have  not  said,  as  a  man 
would  say,  '*  This  creature  comes  out  at  such 
an  hour  to  seek  its  food ;  it  requires  so  many 
hours  sleep;  it  is  forced  to  take  such  a 
dire<:tion  to  find  water.  Love,  and  the  care 
of  its  little  ones,  changes  its  habits  in  such  a 
way.  If  I  watch  for  it  at  such  a  moment, 
in  such  or  such  a  place,  I  shall  surprise  it." 
If  they  knew  all  this  they  would  only  arrive 
at  the  place  of  observation  at  the  exact  time ; 
but  they  feel  the  necessity  of  waiting,  and 
can  only  be  incited  to  wait  by  an  all-powerful 
impulse.  It  is,  then,  proper  that  we  should 
admit  the  existence  of  this  organ  in  animals, 
unless  we  desire  to  fall  back  upon  the  vague 
idea  of  indefinite  instinct, — a  sort  of  unintel- 
ligible providence  imagined  by  the  philoso- 
phers to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  animals. 

16. — Conscientiousness. 

This  is  an  important  and  beautiful  subject, 
and  I  request  that  you  will  accord  me  the 
time  which  is  necessary  for  its  discussion. 
This  faculty  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
CvALL,  who  united  conscientiousness  and  jus- 
tice to  goodness  {boni^).  We  owe  its  disco- 
very to  the  observing  spirit  of  Spurzhf.im. 

Its  situation  is  below  the  parietal  bone,  be- 
neath the  lateral  part  of  the  arch  of  the  skull, 
on  the  two  sides  of  firmness,  before  love  of 
approbation,  behind  hope,  and  above  circum- 
spection. One  cerebral  circumvolution  has 
been  assigned  for  its  seat,  which  takes  an  ob- 
lique direction  from  above,  below,  and  from 
behind,  forwards,  from  finnness  towards  cir- 
cumspection.   This  region  does  not  bear  any 


number  on  Uiemodd4ietd  of  Gall.  Obtcsie 
well  the  position  of  this  facslty  before  I 
upon  the  details  which  it  reqnirea. 

AcHan  vr  direet  u^lmemce* — This  is  the 
tunent  of  what  is  just  and  nnjost,  of  right,  iid 
of  moral  obligation.  This  faculty  is  considaid 
by  modem  philosophers  as  <»«  which  is  qaHe 
immaterial,  or  impossible  to  locate,  becane  it 
cannot  be  derived  from  eztemal  sensatioBisr 
perceptions.  '<  The  feeling  of  right,**  ny 
they, ''  the  knowledge  of  good  sikI  evil,  h 
something  which  does  not  come  under  tks 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  but  is  superior  Is 
matter,  and  is  even  a  stranger  to  intdlect  sid 
its  acquirements.  It  is  a  virtue  placed  in  ths 
human  soul  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator."  TUi 
is  a  very  fine  eulogium,  Gentlenen,  and  I 
shall  refrain  from  criticising  it.  I  shall  osly 
aflirm  that  this  sublime  feeling  is  msniftstfy 
attached  to  an  organ. 

ApfiietiJtum — to  the  ads  qf  mm,  Cs  casUrsr 
tojwdgt  them, — ^A  man  judges  what  is  gsed 
and  what  is  bad  in  the  acts  of  others  firosi  is 
interior  feeling,  even  without  ednestioBi 
There  are  peasants  who,  by  an  innate  sessi, 
distinguish  what  is  just  from  what  is  aotsa 
<<The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  Goii' 
In  this  proverb  is  hidden  the  expression  of  Ik 
sentiment  of  conscientiousness.  Di^JitMnl 
the  million  reason  justly  enough  wiagngv' 
to  good  and  evil,  although,  however,  thsysnf 
not  be  capable  of  always  judging  the  Htd.  vi- 
lue  of  their  actions.  But  I  will  explain  bj- 
self  more  fully. 

Applicatunu — toouroum  inslinctSjeefUmetii, 
and  actions, — We  judge  these,  by  mesns  oT 
conscientiousnesss,  as  we  judge  those  tf 
other  persons.  We  applaud  ourselves  fcr 
having  done  certain  actions  ;  we  blame  our- 
selves for  having  done  others,  though  we  d» 
not  always  manifest  to  others  our  sense  tbat 
this  praise  or  blame  is  deserved.  We  es^ 
ploy  sophisms  to  deceive  others  in  this  re- 
spect, but  we  possess  conscience  as  regardi 
ourselves.  Who  does  not  believe  this  ?  TU 
consciousness  of  a  man  is  proportioned  to  the 
development  of  this  part  of  his  brain.  Thif 
may  appear  to  be  paradoxical,  or  even  im- 
pious, to  certain  philosophers.  No  matter, 
the  truth  must  be  told.  However,  every  om 
feels  how  important  it  is  that  the  conscience 
should  be  enlightened  by  intellect,  and  not 
only  by  that,  but  by  other  superior  fselinics. 
In  other  respects,  conscience  is  modelled  by 
example.  One  man  considers  that  to  ht 
good  which  another  man  considers  so,— 4]iat 
which  a  person  whom  he  venerates  has  judged 
to  be  good, — that  which  the  person  whom  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  instructe<l,  and  of  the 
most  experience,  has  judged  to  be  so.  A  maiL, 
then,  judges  of  acts,  from  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  sentiments  and  the  intellect  of  othere, 
but  when  the  organ  is  very  strong,  and  aided 
by  intelligence  and  other  superior  feelimc^ 
a  man  judges  for  himself,  and  thus  gi>c:) 
origin  to  the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  which 
is  added  to  his  feeling  of  love  of  approbation. 
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Please  to  remark^  tliat  self-esteem,  the 
esteem  of  others,  and  conscientioiisness,  con- 
sidered as  organs,  form  a  groap  on  the  head. 
All  great  and  fine  heads  present  this  group. 
Observe,  it  is  not  predominant  in  Lacenairb. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  snppose  it  to  be 
•o,  whaterer  may  have  been  said  by  the 
enemies  of  phrenology  as  to  the  head  of  this 
wretch  not  differing  from  that  of  an  honour- 
•Ue  man.  It  is  vanity  that  bears  the  sway 
in  the  group  on  the  head  of  Lacen  aire.  But 
when  the  organ  of  conscience  is  developed 
with  self-esteem  fwhich  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  group),  and  me  love  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  a  group  of  faculties  is  constituted 
which  is  extremely  favourable ;  you  may 
flttsily  conceive  hovr  self-satisfaction  will 
fiBMilt  from  such  a  combinatioo.  He  who  in 
tte  acts  of  his  past  life  has  only  deeds  and 
thonghts  of  justice,  goodness,  and  benevolence 
to  r^ect  upon,  is  likely  to  experience  self- 
Mttisfiiction.  He  who  remembers  among  his 
acts  tidngs  which  are  reprehensible,  wishes 
to  secrete  them  from  himself,  and  conceals 
them  from  others  if  he  can,  but  conscience, 
notwithstanding,  will  reproach  him.  Hence 
the  origin  of  remorse.  Hence,  also,  one 
element  of  indignation, — the  sense  of  justice 
Doinciding  with  the  organ  of  anger, — ^which 
hitter,  according  to  the  common  opinion  of 
phrenologists,  is  the  same  organ  as  that  of 
destruction.  A  man  is  angered  by  an  iniqui- 
tooa  action,  and  when  the  organ  is  very  much 
developed,  a  breach  of  right  or  justice  is 
nofe  likely  to  excite  anger  in  such  an  indi- 
vidual than  any  other  event.  Here  is,  then. 
Gentlemen,  a  new  acceptation  of  the  word 
mdignatumj  a  new  analysis  of  its  elements. 

Allow  me  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
Idea.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  especially 
the  feeling  of  conscientiousness  and  justice 
which  inspires  the  feeling,  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  of  egoism.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
who  does  that  which  is  just,  that  which 
strict  integrity  requires  from  him,  even  to  the 
detriment  of  his  fortune,  his  reputation,  his 
life,  is  still  aa  egotist.  He  seeks  satisfaction 
■ad  content  in  his  own  bosom.  I  own, 
Gkntlemen,  that  such  egoism  is  very  noble. 
Bat  the  feeling  does  not  merit  that  name. 

is  not  egoism;  and  for  this  reason, — a 
primitive  impulse  urges  us  to  do  that 
which  is  just,  without  the  intention  of  satis- 
^ing  any  personal  feeling.  The  sense  of 
latisfaction  unexpectedly  follows  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  act.  One  may  say  the  same 
vf  acts  of  benevolence.  The  benevolent  man 
feels,  at  first,  only  the  desire  to  oblige. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  only  phrenology  that  can 
latisfactorily  dissipate  the  error  entertained 
tiy  some  persons  on  this  point.  Phrenology 
lignalizes  the  fact  that  feelings  of  justice 
tnd  benevolence  depend  on  organs  which 
ire  not  the  same  as  that  which  gives  origin 
to  self-satisfaction.  And  why  should  not  a 
man  be  pleased  with  himself  when  he  has 
performed  a  good  action,  or  feel  angry  at 


observing  a  bad  one,  though  otherwise  little 
disposed  to  be  an  angpry  or  a  captious  per- 
son ?  Sometimes  a  man  suffers  pain  at  see- 
ing errors,  but  is  not  angry,  because  the  ele- 
mentary organ  of  anger  is  but  slightly  de- 
veloped. 

Well,  then.  Gentlemen,  the  organ  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  urges  us  to  do  right  and 
avoid  evil ;  first,  by  an  original  impulse  of  a 
pure  love  of  justice ;  secondly,  from  experi- 
ence and  the  example  of  others ;  and,  thirdly, 
from  the  pleasure  of  deriving  personal  satis- 
faction from  our  acts.  But  still  more  than 
that, — according  to  Combe  it  urges  us  to 
judge  favourably  of  the  motives  of  others* 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  benevolence  con- 
tributes to  this  last-mentioned  impulse. 

A  bsence, — The  consequences  of  the  absence 
of  conscientiousness  are  the  predominance  of 
the  strong  animal  dispositions,  as  you  will 
easily  conceive.  The  feeling  of  justice  being 
wanting,  the  mind  does  not  furnish  reasons 
to  oppose  to  the  influence  of  the  baser  incli- 
nations.  If  conscientiousness  were  not  de- 
ficient, the  intellect  would  make  us  say,  *'  I 
shall  wound  my  conscience  if  I  do  this  bad 
action ;"  but  if  the  feeling  of  conscientious- 
ness and  justice  be  wanting,  the  intellect 
does  not  furnish  the  incentive  to  justice,  but 
the  inclination  to  indulge  in  some  or  every 
passion.  There  are,  then,  here,  two  sorts  of 
interests,  which  balance  each  other,  that  of 
the  passions  which  predominate,  and  the 
interest  of  the  love  of  justice;  the  latter 
corresponding,  like  benevolence,  with  what 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
called  egoism^  and  the  former  being  also 
called  by  them  egoism,  though  of  a  base 
description.  I  believe  this  is  a  true  expla- 
nation of  their  opinions. 

There  still  results  from  the  deficiency  of 
this  organ,  (and  I  call  your  attention  to  what 
I  say),  the  recurrence  of  the  disappropria- 
tion and  contempt  of  tliose  who  act  con- 
scientiously.  Those  who  have  very  little 
conscience  do  not  account  for  the  good  acts 
of  others  by  ascribing  them  to  the  inspiration 
of  this  feeling.  They  imagine  that  the  pas- 
sions, cunning,  or  the  personal  interests,  alone 
instigate  to  acts  of  virtue,  and  with  a  know> 
ing  look  they  unveil  to  you  the  secret 
motives  which  have  urged  such  and  such  an 
honest  man  to  do  things  which  app(>ar  to 
you  (but  not  to  his  interpreter)  to  be  dis- 
interested, sublime,  or  admirable.  The 
reason  of  these  tactics  of  men  void  of  con- 
science is  evident.  They  suppose  that 
motives  operate  in  others  which  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  to  which  they  are 
themselves  disposed  to  yield.  It  is  phre- 
nology which  discovers  these  concealed 
springs  of  tlie  human  mind.  Thus  reasons 
the  miser,  who  explains  the  acts  of  others  by 
suggesting  tlic  existence  in  them  of  a  secret 
pecuniary  interest,  as  the  incentive  to  par- 
ticular acts  of  goodness.  According  to 
Harpagon  there  are  only  two  descriptions  of 
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men,— shrewd  men  who  enrich  themselves, 
and  fools  who  do  not,  or  who  ruin  themselves. 
There  is,  in  his  eyes,  no  excuse  for  a  man 
who  is  not  rich.  A  vulgar  proverb  has  ex- 
pressed the  impulses  of  such  a  peraon  in  a 
few  words.  **  On  mesure  les  autres  k  son 
aune."  (He  measures  other  people's  com 
by  his  own  bushel.)  But  the  proofis  of  this 
are  only  supplied  by  phrenology. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  a  book 
called  the  <<  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense/' 
in  which,  is- gathered  together  a  multitude  of 
opinions  and  sayings  which  are  spread 
abrMd  among  the  public,  and  which  the 
learned  opinions  of  the  philosophers  can 
never  gainsay  or  disprove. 

The  deficiency  of  conscientiousness  am)ears 
to  me  to  inspire  violent  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime.  Those  who  have  it  not, 
cannot  conoeive  how  a  man  can  be  corrected 
by  acting  upon  his  better  feelings,  especially. 
by  stimulating  his  conscientiousDess.  There- 
fore they  strike  at  once  with  the  sword;  they 
wound,  they  crush,  they  kill  the  culprit.  It 
is  anger  which  presides  at  this  sort  of  legisla-^ 
lion.  You  all  know,  however,  that  in  our 
time  a  feeling  is  gaining  ground,  f  appearing 
to  me  to  issue  from  an  increase  or  conscien- 
tiousness and  benevolence  amongst  the  peo- 
ple,) which  is  being  dirt^cted  against  this  sys- 
tem of  legislation.  Phrenologists  say,  '*  Wliy 
do  you  not  endeavour  to  correct  this  man,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  a  punishment  which  im- 
plies tlmt  he  is  iocorrigible  ?  Have  you  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  fumislied  by  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  to  awaken  within  him  the 
germs  of  the  social  virtues .'"  You  know, 
CU^iitlemen,  that  the  questiou  of  capital  pu- 
nishment is  now  a  chief  point  of  discussion 
in  the  natiouul  assemblies,  in  tlie  academies, 
ill  societies  ;  and  the  system  of  ^  correction'' 
is  continually  undergoing  elaboration  by  a 
great  number  of  philanthropists.  Benevolent 
and  conscientious  men  arc  continually  labour- 
ing to  make  the  fct'ling  which  animates  tliem 
predoniiiuint  in  the  minds  of  otliers;  but,  un- 
fortunati'ly,  they  do  not  yet  possess  sufficient 
influence  over  the  routine  feeling  of  tlie  day. 
In  certain  creeds,  one  iinds  t!iese  tvi'o  doc- 
trines prevail, — tlit*  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
which  presents  to  the  wicked  a  means  of  cor- 
rection,  and  Hell,  which  implies  a  system  of 
df$trnction,  for  all  the  intellectual  world  is 
sketched  from  circ:umstances  in  the  real 
world.  Now,  let  us  hope  tliat  if  the  system 
which  condemns  human  biMugs  to  peremptory 
destruction,  to  the  punishment  of  death, — a 
ay  stem  which  had  made  some  progress  since 
torture  (lisa])i)eared  from  legislation, — let  us 
hope,  I  say,  that  if  this  system  is  abating  in 
the  real  world,  a  purgatory  will  prevail,  and 
hell  disappear,  in  the  intellectual  world. 
{Great  applause.) 

Mr.  CoMDE  is  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of 
this  organ  is  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
phrenology.  I  also  am  of  this  opinion,  for 
those  who  have  little  conscience  see  only  cal- 


culation and  contrivance  in  the  actions  of 
others.  Thus,  it  is  very  posaiUe  that  man) 
of  our  adversaries  only  consider  us  to  be  per- 
sons who  are  playing  certain  fictious  charac- 
ters, and  not  as  men  who  are  convinced  of  tke 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  I  shall  not  insist  farther  on  tius 
point,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  here  a  pok- 
mical  question.  Defend  me  firnm  polenictl 
controversy !  I  only  seek  to  diicorer  the 
truth  where  it  is  needed,  or  at  least  to  inspire 
the  desire  of  discovering  it 

^Mxi^iartet. — ^The  organs  which  appear  to 
me  to  aid  the  organ  of  conscientionsness  io 
its  action,  arc,  among  the  feelings,  satf- 
esteem,  and  the  love  of  approbation.  I.  haw 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  and  then- 
fore  I  told  you  just  now  that  self-love  vA 
the  desire  of  approbation  were  neighbonif 
and  often  developed  to  a  similar  exieat,  the 
combination  of  the  three  oiigans  in  genenl 
producing  great  results.  It  is  moat  euioai 
and  interesting  for  each  one  in  his  owd 
sphere  to  ascertain,  on  fimling  a  man  aai- 
nently  moral  and  conscientious,  whetberthoe 
difierent  organs  be  united  in  him,  and  aho 
whether  at  the  same  time  he  be  firm,  di»- 
posed  to  venerate,  to  think  much  of  the  opi- 
nion  which  others  entertain  of  him,  to  b 
jealous  of  meriting  Ids  own  esteem,  and  kasv 
also  how  to  et^oy  the  satisfaction  of  hari^ 
done  right. 

Circumspection,  also,  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  acy uvant  with  conscientiousness,  becaase 
the  former  favours  the  development  and  ob- 
turation of  ideas  which  should  gi\e  c«- 
sistency  to  conscienliousness,  the  high  ii- 
tellectual  faculties  particularly  supportiBf 
conscientiousness,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Antofrontstn, — Opposition  to  the  feeling  of 
conscientiousness  and  justice,  is  found  in  tir 
lateral  instincts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sknlL 
The  lateral  developments  take  pleasure  io 
destruction,  in  petty  cunning,  in  (he  langk 
ti*rnied  **  satanic."  The  race  of  men  ii 
whom  these  things  prevail,  presents  alsMMt 
always  the  lateral  region  de\  eloped.  Hiese 
men  tend  to  fjipotsm,  according  as  their  alfec- 
tions  influence  tliem.  They  cannot  vaAa- 
stand  the  superior  feelings.  Even  the  softnt 
afioctions  combat  the  organ  of  consclentioiu- 
ness,  for  one  is  indulgent  to  those  whom  frr 
love.    Tlie  Brutiises  arc  rare. 

CombinaiioHs  in  fi^eneral, — ^The  organ  bein^ 
more  or  less  strong,  it  may  be  conceived  thst 
even  a  conscientiousman  may  notalways  obey 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Nothing  'n 
more  common  than  this  deviation ;  yet  tbe 
instinct  is  never  silent  It  may  yield  fiv  i 
moment  in  a  struggle  with  other  organs  whid 
are  excited,  but  it  always  recoven  its  tone, 
sooner  or  later,  to  reprove  the  culprit.  Thance 
comes  fYMsrsf,  a  word  rmnords)  which  u 
found  in  the  idioms  of  all  languages.  "  ITe- 
mordentia  conacientue  atimnliia."  Natnnl 
history  obtains  an  immawie  cooqBeat  io 
attacldng  such  feeUnga  to  mslerial  objtcts 
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in  the  nervous  •ystem.  Every  thing  in  the 
air  one  could  deny  or  affirm  at  will  or 
pleasure,  or  make  use  of  subtleties  to  con- 
trovert an  opinion^  so  long  as  the  organs  are 
perceptible  to  the  senses.  When  one  finds 
an  oxgan  for  that  faculty  in  the  middle  of 
others  which  correspond  with  different  feel- 
ings, how  can  you  object  to  the  conduct 
beng  in  accordance  with  the  organization  ? 
One  may  deny  the  facts,  as  is  practised  at 
the  present  time,  but  the-line  of  observations 
in  traced,  and  ever>'  one  in  going  over  it  may 
▼erify  them. 

ExoMuies. — These  are  found  in  the  ma- 
jority of  superior  men,  who  have  always  the 
name  kidd  of  head.  Here  is  the  head  of 
Chabpentier,  who,  in  fact,  unites  all  the 
naia  of  organs  combined  with  conscientious^ 
DOB.  Ail  superior  heads  are  in  the  same 
coadition.  Observe  that  of  Manuel,  and 
nftotBy  for  instance.  Where  conscience  is 
sauting,  the  protuberance  of  the  region  which 
cerresponds  with  that  faculty,  does  not  sur- 
pasathe  neighbouring  organs,  or,  rather,  it  is 
laplaced  by  a  depression.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  conscience  exists,  the  protuberance 
is  prolonged,  and  the  organ  is  found  on  a 
level  with  self-esteem  and  circiunspection. 
In  the  head  of  Baonol  you  see  a  sort  of  de- 
pression which  seems  to,  but  which  really  does 
not,-  correspond  with  the  seat  of  this  organ. 
It  rather  occupies  the  seat  of  hope. 

What  is  most  important  in  the  organization 
of  an  honest  man,  is  the  mass  formed  by  the 
anion  of  self-eatc«m,  the  love  of  the  esteem  of 
others,  conscientiousness,  and  veneration  ;  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  veneration  is  necessary 
to  complete  a  fine  head.  Here  is  the  head  of 
FoT,  tHio  was  the  idol  of  the  Liberal  party. 
We  have  not  fabricated  all  these  heads  on 
purpose;  yet  their  forms  are  always  found 
in  accordance  with  their  actions.  Here  is 
Casimir  Perier.  The  same  concordance  is 
presented  in  it.  We  could  refer  to  many  such 
beads  amongst  living  men,  but,  unfortunately, 
"we  cannot  exhibit  them  to  you  in  a  theatre. 
You  will  not  find  a  brigand  in  whom  this  mass 
Is  predominant.  See,  in  fact,  (shewimfr  a 
tmatj  how  meagre  is  this  region,  how  hollow 
ia  the  top  of  the  head.  It  becomes  a  cave.  I 
have  in  my  possession  forty  heads  of  crimi- 
-w^hj  in  almost  all  of  whom  this  conformation 
fltrikes  the  eye.  Tliere  are  some  varieties, 
bat  in  not  one  of  them  does  the  group  of  good 
feffPngy  exhibit  an  average  breadth  at  the 
crorwn  of  the  head.  These  facts  are  valuable. 
Joices,  and  other  ill-timed  pleasantries,  cannot 
destroy  them.  Here  is  the  unfortunate  Dodd, 
who  was  hung  for  having  wished  to  oblige  a 
ftirad  by  forging  a  signature;  but  he  had 
aeithfir  conscience,  nor  self-esteem,  nor  cir- 
cnmspection.  But  his  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
trnly  classical  head.  You  see  what  organs 
flhonld  have  predominated  in  him,  and  go- 
Tcmed  his  actions,  and  that  those  parts  which 
we  study,  possawed  less  action,  bi  deliver- 
ing the  Judgment  on  this  man,  who  possessed 


great  eloquence,  all  the  audience  wept ;  but 
*'  respect  for  the  law,"  pravailed,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death. 

Here  are  the  heads  of  some  parrieides.  See 
how  meagro  is  all  this  upper  region.  Eefer 
to  Lacenaire,  or  Fieschi,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  predominances  there  are  neither  in 
the  really  superior  feelings  nor  in  the  intel- 
lect. There  is,  indeed,  a  little  veneration 
there;  but  conscientiousness  is  particularly 
wanthig.  It  was  Spurzhbim  who  discovered 
this  organ,  and  I  consider  that  this  discovery 
was  one  of  the  mait  important  facts  fur  mola- 
lity ever  made,  and  phrenologists  have  not 
hesitated  to  admit  it.  Here  is  the  head  of 
Fieschi,  and  you  find  in  it  an  inclined  slope 
from  behind  forwards,  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  because  all  the  organs  of  the  middle 
and  anterior  regions  are  depressed.  There 
remain  behind,  self-love,  with  a  little  self- 
esteem,  with  the  passions  and  destruction 
more  or  less  on  the  sides ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
intellect  governed  by  the  baser  instincts. 

Animah. — ^As  to  these,  all  the  phrenolo- 
gists whom  I  know  doiy  them  this  faculty. 
However,  I  think  myself  that  the  outline  of 
this  feeling  exists  in  the  elephant,  the  dog, 
and  even  die  horse.  When  these  animala  are 
ill-treated  without  cause,  they  distinguisli 
the  injustice.  They  are,  to  a  certain  point, 
like  children.  Children,  even  when  very 
young,  know  when  a  person  is  guilty  of  in- 
justice towards  them,  and  show  it  by  rebel- 
ling, while  they  submit  if  they  feel  that  a  just 
chastisement  is  imposed  upon.  them.  I  have 
myself  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  outline 
of  this  feeling  in  those  animals  whose  brain 
has  some  relationship  with  ours.  Our  next 
subject  will  be  Hope, 
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EXANTHEMATIC  VENEREAL   ERUPTIONS. 

The  prinrary  exantheme,  of  which  I  spoke 
at  our  last  meeting,  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms 
with  more  certainty  than  the  primary  pustule. 
Itvery seldom,  indeed,happens,if  the  disease 
be  allowed  to  run  its  course,  that  the  former 
is  not  succeeded  by  an  eruption;  whereas 
the  latter  very  often  occurs  without  causing 
any  constitutional  symptom.  This  Cut  is 
the-  more  remirkmble,  as  the  power  possessed 
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by  the  exanthema  tic  vims  of  producing  a  pri- 
mary disease,  is  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  pustular  virus.  Hence,  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  exanlhematic  virus  often 
produces  no  effect ;  but,  if  the  primary  symp- 
tom be  once  produced,  the  constitutional 
symptom  almost  always  follows. 

The  period  at  which  the  exanthematic 
eruption  succeeds  the  primary  exantheme, 
is  subject  to  as  great  varietjf  as  that  at  which 
the  pustular  eruption  succeeds  the  primary 
pustule.  But  the  exanthematic  eruption 
follows  its  primary  symptom,  in  general, 
more  rapidly  than  the  pustular  eruption  fol- 
lows the  primary  pustule. 

The  character  of  the  symptoms  of  inva- 
sion, or  of  those  constitutional  symptoms 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  exanthe- 
matic eruption  are,  cteteris  paribusj  milder 
than,  but  of  the  same  kind  as,  those  which 
correspond  in  the  same  manner  to  the  pus- 
tular eruption. 

The  characters  of  the  spots  which  consti- 
tute the  exanthematic  eruptions,  are  va- 
rious, and,  on  a  superficial  view,  very  dissi- 
milar. The  only  appearance  or  symptom 
constantly  and  necessarily  attendant  on  them 
is  a  state  of  hyperemia,  and  consequent  dis- 
coloration of  the  part  affected.  I  say  that 
this  is  the  only  essential  symptom,  because 
there  are  some  varieties  of  the  eruption 
which  have  no  other,  and  because  all  its 
varieties  have  this.  Of  some,  the  state  of 
hypenrmia  constitutes  only  the  first  stage ; 
of  others,  the  whole  appearance.  This  ap- 
pearance gives  to  the  skin,  in  some  cases,  a 
mottled  aspect,  not  unlike  that  observed  on 
the  front  of  the  legs  of  persons  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  over  the  fire.  At  other  times,  the 
discoloration  is  extremely  like  measles,  and 
at  others  not  unlike  ephelis,  or  lentigo,  more 
rarely  like  erythema  or  roseola.  It  is  some- 
times in  small  spots,  and  sometimes  in  large 
patches. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  exanthematic 
eruption,  the  discoloured  spot  is  neither  ele- 
vated nor  tumid.  There  is  a  simple  disco- 
loration, \vhich  gives  to  the  part  a  measled 
appearance.  More  frequently,  however, 
there  is  some  elevation  or  tumidity ;  but  the 
character  of  this  elevation  is  subject  to  great 
variety.  For  example,  the  form,  the  depth, 
the  relief,  the  extent,  the  colour,  arc  widely 
different  in  different  cases ;  and  each  of  these 
varieties  is  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

The  mildest  form  of  elevation  which  the 
eruption  presents  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  those  elevations  which  form  the 
eruption,  called  byWiLLAN,  strophilus,  or  it 
may  be  compared  to  those  which  occur  in 
the  state  of  skin  called  **  cutis  anserina,'*  or 
p^se-skiH.  These  small  elevations  are  placed 
on  a  slightly  inflamed  ground,  and  their  centre 
is  of  a  darker  colour  than  their  circumfer- 
ence. This  form  of  elevation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  intennixed  with  one  of  a  larger  size, 
whi.h  is  flat  on  its  surface  and  superficial. 


These  larger  spots  are  only  modificatioiis  of 
the  smaller,  for,  if  their  growth  be  witched, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  fanned 
by  a  coalition  of  a  number  of  the  soudler 
elevations ;  and,  on  their  decline,  we  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves,  before  disap- 
pearance, into  the  more  minute  spots.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  we  often  notict 
the  large  spots  to  be  evidently  formed  by  s 
group  of  the  smaller.  Although  this  Isr^er 
elevation  in  general  occurs  in  combinatioB 
with  the  smaller,  I  have  often  seen  the  for- 
mer without  the  latter,  and  then  the  emp- 
tion  very  much  resembled  the  wheals  of  of* 
ticaria,  being  composed  of  numerous  ni 
spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  to  a  very 
large  pea.  At  other  times,  I  have  seen  as 
eruption  of  the  larger  elevations  succeed  as 
eruption  of  the  smaller.  When  the  largier 
eruption  is  on  the  decline,  it  produces  aa 
appearance  like  Bateman's  plate  of  Vitiligo; 
and  I  believe  that  the  disease  described  by 
him  under  this  name  is  a  venereal  eruptioo. 

In  neither  of  the  preceding  forms  of  ele- 
vation does  the  tumidity,  upon  which  tkt 
elevation  depends,  sink  into  the  cutis;  aad 
even  when  the  spots  are  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  this  thickness  is  raised  on  the 
surface  of  the  cutis,  and  does  not  go  dowa- 
wards,  or  into  its  substance. 

The  elevations  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to  are  in  general  numerous,  and  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface.  We  sometimes, 
however,  notice,  limited  perhaps  to  om 
or  two  regions,  flat  elevated  patches,  which 
vary  in  their  size  from  that  of  the  end  of 
a  finger  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
These  patches  of  elevations  enlarge  by  addi- 
tions to  their  border,  and,  increasing  in  oae 
direction,  while  they  shrink  in  another,.ofteD 
traverse  a  great  extent  of  surface. 

All  the  elevations  of  which  I  have  as  yet 
spoken,  are  either  flat  or  pointed  on  their 
surface ;  but  there  are  other  superficial  tu- 
mid  exanthemes,  whose  form  is  almost  ex- 
actly spherical.  These  are  sometimes,  as 
well  in  form  as  in  colour,  extremely  like 
red  or  black  currants. 

There  is  a  form  which  the  exantheme  at 
times  presents,  and  which,  although  flat  oa 
its  surface,  seems  to  go  so  deep  as  to  involve 
the  texture  of  the  cutis.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  broader  and  flatter  than  the  one  jost 
u  entioned.  I  do  not  know  any  common  or 
ordinary  diseases  of  the  skin  which  it  re- 
sembles. It,  however,  forms  the  transition 
from  the  more  superficial  to  the  more  deeply- 
seated  exantheme. 

In  the  remaining  varieties  of  the  tubercu- 
lar exantheme,  the  deeper-seated  parts  of 
the  skin  seem  to  suffer  more.  In  them  the 
swelling  is  very  often  considerable ;  but  io 
place  of  conunencing,  as  in  the  examples  al* 
ready  mentioned,  on  the  surface  of  the  skin« 
and  never  appearing  to  go  deeper  than  its 
substance,  they  seem  to  commence  so  deep, 
that  it  might  be  supposed  they  were  seated 
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(under  the  skin.    ThU  is  not,  howeTer,  the 

•case,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found them  with  a  symptom  of  syphilis 
which  forms,  in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  tumours  or  tubercles,  that  subsequent- 
ly approach  the  surface  and  ulcerate. 

The  exantheme,  whether  tumid  or  not, 
may  disappear  without  producing  or  leaving 

^ller  it  any  other  symptom  or  appearance. 
If  the  exantheme  be  a  simple  discolora- 

itioiiy  the  original  discoloration  may  change 
into  another ;  that  is,  from  being  more  red, 
it  may  become  more  brown.  Even  the  tu- 
mid eaanthemes  may  shrink  away,  and  leave 

odler  them  merely  stains,  which  may  conti- 
nne  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.    In  some 

-cases^  these  stains  are  of  a  colour  so  tawny 

.as  to  look  not  unlike  that  of  a  piece  of  singed 


Tbe  venereal  exantheme  often  desquam- 
ates, or  throws  off  a  succession  of  cuticles ; 
.and  it  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  form 
of  these  layers  of  detached  cuticle ;  for  they 
aflbrd  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  an 
exanthematic  and  a  pustular  eruption  on  its 
decline.  In  the  exantheme,  the  scale  co- 
vering the  spot  forms  a  disk.  This  disk  has 
a  circalar  edge,  and  it  can  by  this  edge  be 
often  polled  off  the  surface  on  which  it  lies. 
If  the  exantheme  be  not  covered  by  this  disk, 
it  is  covered  merely  by  a  kind  of  branny 
senrf.  Now,  the  pustular  spot,  when  scaly, 
in  general  desquamates  in  circles  ;  and  al- 
though these  circles  somewhat  resemble  the 
circles  formed  by  the  disks  of  the  exanthe- 
nuUic  scale,  they  can  be  easily  distinguished 
by  tlie  aspect  or  direction  of  their  circular 
edge.  In  the  exanthematic  disk,  its  aspect 
is  peripheral,  and  in  the  pustular,  central. 

The  cuticle  of  an  exanthematic  patch  may 
be  detached  by  an  effusion  under  its  surface, 
and  thus  form  a  vesicle  or  bulla.  This  is  a 
isure  form  of  the  venereal  exantheme.  It  is, 
bowever,  to  be  observed  ;  and  when  it  oc- 
cufs  the  eruption  resembles  sometimes  pem- 
phigus, sometimes  herpes,  sometimes  ec- 
aema,  and  sometimes  varicella,  as  I  have 
seen  in  different  cases. 

We  find,  and  particularly  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  certain  localities,  that  the  exan- 
tlmnatic  patch,  whether  tumid  or  not,  will 
•ecasionally  exude  secretion  from  its  sur- 
ftee,  or  else  from  a  fungous  growth,  which 
nay  acquire  a  very  considerable  magnitude. 
This  exuding  and  fungous  state  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  desquamation  or  vesication. 

Bzaathemes  which  have  desquamated  or 
▼esicated,  or  which  have  formed  fungous  or 
exuding  surfaces,  may  gradually  become 
healthy,  or  may  form  ulcerations.  When 
they  become  healthy  without  ulceration,  they 
aaver  leave  any  cicatrixes  behind,  though 
they  may  leave  stains,  which  continue  for  a 
Tery  long  period. 

Eranthematic  elevations  and  discolora- 
tions,  whether  fungous  or  desquamating,  of- 
tentimes shrink  in  the  centre  of  their  sur- 


face  more  rapidly  than  at  their  circumfer- 
ence. The  patch  is  thus  formod  into  a  cup, 
or  into  a  simple  ring,  according  as  it  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  tumid  or  otherwise. 
The  cup  is  very  remarkable  in  some  cases 
of  tubercles.  These  I  have  called  the  cup- 
ped tubercles. 

The  ulcers  which  the  exanthematic  patch 
forms,  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  pustules,  unless  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  developed,  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  spot  which  preceded  them. 
They  are,  however,  in  general,  more  super- 
ficial, considering  their  extent,  than  those 
ulcers  which  have  been  preceded  by  pus- 
tules, but,  like  them,  they  are  characterised 
by  the  whiteness  of  their  surface.  This 
whiteness  is  often  greater  at  their  circumfer- 
ence than  at  their  middle,  and  is  owing  to  a 
stratum  of  matter  of  a  lardaccous  aspect. 
This  matter,  is  sometimes  pultaceous,  and 
then  it  is  generally  greenish  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  whether  it  be  white  or  green- 
ish, it  is  the  original  organic  texture  in  a 
state  preparatory  to  its  separation  from  the 
body,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a 
lymph  effused  on  the  diseased  surface. 

The  exanthematic,  as  well  as  the  pustular 
ulcers,  may  be  covered  by  either  of  the 
two  forms  of  crusts,  which  I  have  described, 
by  that  which  is  produced  by  indurated 
discharge,  or  by  that  which  is  formed  by  a 
desiccated  slough.  The  latter  kind  of  crust 
is  more  rarely  to  be  met  on  the  exanthematic 
than  on  the  pustular  ulcers.  The  exanthe- 
matic sores  are  often,  however,  covered  by 
crusts  formed  of  indurated  discharge,  which 
are  so  regular  and  so  conical  that  they 
strongly  resemble  the  truly  limpet-shaped 
crust,  which  is  always  formed  of  indurated 
slough. 

The  exanthematic  eruptions,  in  their 
arrangement  or  collocation  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  present  varieties  very  analogous 
to  those  presented  by  the  pustular  eruptions. 
Thus,  the  spots  which  form  the  eruption, 
may  be  either  scattered,  or  grouped,  or  in 
circles.  The  grouped,  or  circular  arrange- 
ment, is  perhaps  oftener  to  be  met  amongst 
the  exanthematic  than  the  pustular.  This 
character  is  very  frequent  in  those  exanthe* 
matte  cases,  in  which  there  have  been 
relapses ;  and  I  have  often  ha<l  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  exanthematic  disease, 
though  at  first  of  the  scattered  form,  pre- 
sents in  its  relapses  the  grouped  character. 
We  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  pustular 
eruptions,  that  in  their  relapses,  the  spots 
were  often  in  groups,  although  the  earlier 
eruptions  presented  the  scattered  arrange- 
ment. We  also  remarked,  when  speaking 
of  the  cicatrization  of  the  pustular  sores, 
that  it  sometimes  commenced  at  one  side, 
while  the  ulcerating  process  continued  at 
the  other.  We  observe  the  exanthematic 
disease  to  present  analogous  changes ;  and 
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thif  even  when  nloen  are  not  fonned.  For 
axample,  an  exanthematic  patch  often  be- 
comes well  in  the  centre,  or  at  one  aide, 
while  it  extends  at  the  other,  or  at  the  cir- 
cumference. There  are  hence  produced 
patchea,  which  have  often  very  remarkable 
appearances — sometimes  they  resemble  a 
cop — sometimes  a  circle-*-sometimes  a 
crescent,  but  all  their  appearances,  however 
diversified,  are  analogous  in  their  nature, 
and  depend  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
diseased  patch  gets  well,  or  better,  in  one 
part,  while  it  spreads  in  another.  This  is  a 
law  of  progression,  which  is  followed  by 
many  otlier  eruptions  as  well  as  by  venereal 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

There  are  some  remarkable  differences  in 
respect  to  the  situation  which  the  exanthe- 
matic eruption  occupies,  as  compared  with 
that  occupied  by  the  pustular  eruptions. 
I  have  never  observed  the  pustular  eruption 
CB  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  but  those  parts  are  very  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  the  exantheme;  and 
there  it  causes  either  deep  cracks,  named 
rfaagades,  or  spots,  which  detach  scales  in  a 
circular  form.  The  pustular  eruptions  do 
not  8«*em  to  have  any  predilection  for  the 
anus,  or  for  the  genital  organs;  but  the 
exanthematic  eruptions  very  often  occur  in 
those  regions;  and  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  there,  when  they  are  in  no  other  part. 
At  all  times  they  are  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous on  these,  than  on  any  other  parts. 
The  exantheme  frequently  occurs  between 
the  toes,  under,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  nails, 
in  the  angles  of  the  lips,  in  the  angles  of 
the  eyelids,  and  in  the  angle  which  the  nose 
forms  with  the  cheek.  When  it  oocurs  at 
the  nail,  it  very  often  causes  its  exfoliation; 
imd  when  in  any  of  the  other  situations, 
those  linear  ulcers,  called  rhagades,  are 
IMTodnced.  Now  the  pustular  eruptions 
very  seldom  attack  any  of  these  parts. 

The  colour  uf  the  exantheme  is,  is  general, 
a  redish  bn>wn,  particularly  when  on  the 
decline.  On  its  first  eruption,  however,  it 
is  not  unfnequently  of  a  bright  red  or  crim- 
son colour.  It  is  sometimes  a  more  pale 
red,  and  sometimes  more  yellow.  It  is  also 
occasionally  of  so  dark  a  brown  as  to 
approach  to  black. 

The  exanthematic  eruption  is  as  variable 
in  quantity  as  the  pustular.  Sometimes  the 
vHiole  body  is  thickly  covered ;  and  at  other 
times,  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  spots 
on  some  particular  region.  Thus,  we  find 
cases  which  present  no  other  traces  of  it 
than  a  crack  at  the  angles  of  the  lips,  or  a 
rhagade  between  the  toes,  or  an  onyxis,  or 
a  condylomatous  state  of  the  anus;  while, 
at  other  times,  the  face,  the  tmnk^and  the 
extremities,  are  thickly  covered. 

The  degree  of  sensibility  or  pain  attendant: 
OD  the  exanthematic  eruption,  is  seldom 
considerable;  yet  the  ulecrs,  and  the  ex- 
crescencesy  and  the  rhagades  at  the  toes^ 


when  great  attention  to  eleanlioM  is  st 
given,  may  be  the  seat  of  veiy  pai 
ness  and  stiffness,  particulariy-at 
after  exertion.    The  uneaaij 

tends  the  other  forms  of  the 

in  general,  an  itchiness.    This  is 
very  troublesome.    I  have  kmamm  _ 

itchiness,  with  discdoratioo  of  the  

round  the  anus,  to  form  of  itself  the  «■%- 
symptom,  in  acase  of  constitntionai  syphilid, 
which  followed  the  primary  esaathase;  tf 
least  this  itchiness  and  discoloratioo  yisliW 
to  the  same  treatment  which  wookl  ktm 
removed  them  if  they  had  been  sympfeoasst 
the  exanthematic  form,  that  is,  lo  mtrcufm 
Notwithstanding  the  varieties  of  aHwn^ 
ance  which  the  exanthematic  vensnal  ^< 
seases  of  the  skin  present,  there  exists  tha 
most  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  ars  A 
simply  modifications    of   the    same  MilB. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  frcqsMllr 
observe  all  the  appearances  which  I  c^* 
sider  exanthematic,  oa  the  same  paAiea^aL 
the  same  time ;  or,  on  the  same  patitst  it 
different  periods,  but  resulting  from  tkr 
same  infection.     The  stain,  the  scaly  1» 
bercle,  and  scaly  patch,  the  rhagade,  Hmt 
ulcerating  tubercle,  and  patch,  daily  oecv 
together.    It  is  more  rare   to   notiee  thv 
vesicular  and  bulbous  venereal  emptioM: 
united  with  the  other  forms ;   bat  this  m* 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  these  varieties  ot 
disease.    In  the   second  plac^,  there  mm 
certain  circumstanoes  under  which  one  $r 
other  form   of  the  exanthematic  eruplin' 
always  occurs,  and  never  the  pustular,  m,- 
for  example,  when  the  mother  communicalia 
the  venereal  disease  to  tlie  foetus  in  uten^i 
when  a  contaminated  foetus  commnaicalMf 
the  disease  to  a  healthy  none,  and 
the  disease  is  contracted  by  a  sound 

coming  in  contact  with  a  person  lab ^ 

under  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilid 
whether  pustular  or  exanthematic.    It  ksi 
been,  particularly  in  infants  who  have'OS^ 
tracted  the  disease  in  utero,  that  I  hast* 
noticed   tiie  bullous  form  of  the  frrsnlht 
matic  syphilitic  eruption,  and  traced  Us 
relationship  with  the  other  exaatheoMlic 
eruptions.    Its  more  frequent  occumacenfc 
this  time  of  life,  in  a  great  degree,  piuhaMj^ 
depends  on  the   anatomical  state  of  thi> 
foetal  skin.    In  the  third  place^  if  any  a^ 
ditional  proof  were  wanting  of  the  csa^ 
sang^inity  of  the  varieties  of  the  i  lanlhiat. 
it  is  afforded  by  the  resultaof  i  ipuiisMal, 
for  the  secretions  from  these  emptioas  ni- 
formly  produces,  by  inoculation,  when  ifr 
succeeds,    one  of   their  own  Taiieties  ^f 
disease,  and  no  other.    In  fSact,  both  Ihs 
primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms  whiA 
follow  inoculation  in  these  cases,  alws^B 
belong  to  the  exanthematic  group 


Causes  qftke  Fodtefies. 

What  are  the  smues^^  tketmntiyt  ^hkit 
the  exanthematic  veneml  eraptfons 
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(ent?  Ob  several  occasions  they  an  evi- 
leni.  On  others,  they  are  more  coigectaral. 
Fbe  inflnence  of  situation  and  structure  in 
KTodncing  modifications  of  the  exantheme 
s  very  considerable.  Upon  the  influence 
if  aitoationy  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
he  fongnSy  and  the  rbagadi ;  and  to  it,  the 
njrxia  is  entirely  owing.  The  fungous  ex- 
inlbeme  occurs  on  surfaces  opposed  to  other 
iiuikcesyand  rich  in  the  sebaceous  appa- 
atoa.  Hence  they  are  frequently  sealed 
omid  the  anus,  on  the  great  labia,  on  the 
icrotum,  on  the  angle  between  the  labia  or 
Kvotnm  and  the  thigh.  But,  although  they 
ive  seen  in  these  parts,  when  they  are  not  to 
le  obsenred  in  others,  they  are  sometimes 
o  be  found  in  other  parts  alone.  For  ex- 
UBple,  I  have  seen  them  on  the  arms,  legs, 
ihonlders,  and  back.  Such  occurrences  are, 
icrvrever,  rare ;  and  to  be  observed  only 
vheathe  disease  has  a  remark  able  tendency 
JO  fungate.  Rhagades  may  occur  in  any 
dtaatioo  where  an  angle  is  formed,  as  at  the 
iDHplee  of  the  tues,  of  the  fingers,  of  the  lips, 
»f  the  eyelids,  at  the  angle  between  the 
wee  and  the  cheeks,  and  in  the  angles 
armed  by  the  ru{;ae  of  the  circumference 
if  the  anus.  The  onyx  is  can  furm  only 
rhere  there  exists  a  nail,  and  is  owing  to 
ne  of  the  exantliematic  spots  occurring 
inder  a  nail,  and  causing  itd  detachment. 
rhe  form  of  ulceration,  which  maybe  called 
onnded  or  circular,  to  distinguish  it  from 
ha  linear  ulcers,  or  the  rhagades,  occurs 
neet  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities, 
irhile  the  serpiginous  ulceration,  or  that 
vhere  the  destructive  process  advances  in 
ne  direction,  while  the  ulcer  is  healing  in 
laother,  is  met  most  frequently  about  the 
leeey  or  on  the  penis.  It  is  on  the  face  tliat 
he  exauthematic  patches  present  the  conical 
IT  elevated  crusts  most  fully  formed.  They 
ire  frequent  on  the  eyebrows,  and  among 
he  beard.  The  dark  leaden  hue  which  the 
^aathematic  spots  sometimes  assume,  is 
lot  so  frequently  observed  on  the  upper  as 
la  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  1  have, 
bowever,  seen  the  spots  very  dark  on  the 
iMcky  and  very  red,  or  of  a  livid  crimson 
iolooTy  on  the  face.  In  the  latter  case,  on 
iiaappeariogtthey  left  burned-looking  stains 
ifter  them,  which  were  very  remarkable, 
isd  remained  for  a  long  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  varieties  which  the  exauthematic 
renereal  eruptions  present,  result  from  mo- 
liAcation  of  the  poison  which  have  caused 
frcm.  Many  facts  have  occurred  to  me, 
irhich  lead  to  the  conclusiun,  that  the  more 
nchaoated  the  virus,  the  greater  the  tendency 
it  has  to  produce  a  scaly  or  fungous  form  of 
llsease ;  and  the  less  exhausted,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  produce  the  tubercular,  or 
the  ▼esicular,  or  bullous  disease ;  or,  in  other 
irordsy  those  forms  which  ulcerate.  The 
fengns  seems  to  be  the  extreme  of  the  ex- 
hansted  exantheme;  and  the  bulla,  or  the 


vesicle,  or  tubercle,  the  link  which  connects 
the  exantheme  with  the  pustule.  Some  of 
the  phenomenon  presented  by  contaminated 
infants  supports  these  opinions.  If  a  female 
contracts  syphilis  while  she  is  prognant, 
and  hence  infects  with  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease her  foetus,  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  foetus  will  have  more  alliance  with  the 
pustular  group  than  if  the  mother  had  been 
for  a  long  period  the  subject  of  constitutional 
disease,  and  consequently  than  if  the  poison 
was  of  a  more  exhausted  kind.  The  foetus 
will  also  be  more  likely  to  be  dead-bom,  or 
to  be  bom  with  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
than  if  it  had  been  contaminated  by  a  more 
exhausted  virus.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  foetus  is  bom  to  a  mother  in  whose  system 
it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  history  of  the 
case,  that  an  exhausted  vims  exists,  the  dis- 
ease is  often  more  tardy  in  appearing  in  the 
foetus.  Perhaps  it  will  not  occur  for  months 
after  birth,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  will 
be  of  the  fungous  class  Condyloma  will 
most  probably  be  the  symptom.  The  disease 
called  in  Ireland  the  '^  buttonscurvy,"  which 
is  always  a  fungous  disease,  is  the  product 
of  an  exhausted  venereal  virus. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  patient,  his 
habits  of  cleanliness,  the  original  character 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  treatment  which 
the  disease  has  received,  all  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  modify  its  appearance.  The  want 
of  habits  of  cleanliness  has  a  great  influ- 
encc  in  determining  the  formation  of  fungi, 
of  rhagades,  and  perhaps  of  onyx  is.  In  fact, 
these  symptoms  arc  often  produced  by  the 
dirty  habits  of  patients,  when  the  opposite 
habits  would  liave  prevented  them.  I  do 
not,  however,  say  that  they  never  occur  ex- 
cept in  such  habits  ;  for  I  have  known  very 
cleanly  persons  to  have  the  condytomatous 
form  of  disease.  I  only  say  that  these  forms 
of  disease  are  certainly  developed  by  dirt, 
in  cases  where  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  occurred ;  and  that,  whenever  they  do 
exist,  want  of  cleanliness  is  a  great  cause  of 
their  aggravation. 

I  have  of  ten  seen  the  disease  much  increased 
by  the  mode  of  living  of  patients,  and  by  im- 
proper mode  of  treatment.  The  milder  forms 
are  converted  into  the  severer  by  impropriety 
in  living,  and  the  severer  changed  ii>to  the 
milder  by  temperance,  and  by  a  medicine  ex- 
pcctante.  Thus,  mere  stains  may  be  clianged 
into  tubercles,  or  ulcers,  or  fungi ;  or  tu- 
bercles and  fungi  may  be  reduc^  to  mere 
scaly  spots  or  stains.  These  conversions 
demonstrate,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  consanguinity  of  these  affections. 

That  original  constitution  greatly  modifies 
this  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
exauthematic  virus  will  act  on  one  constitu- 
tion with  gentleness,  and  on  another  with 
severity.  In  some  cases  it  produces  one  of 
the  mildest  forms  of  venereal  cutaneous  dis- 
ease— the  rubeoloid ;  and  in  others,  one  of 
the  severest  forms— the  ulcerating  tubercle. 
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yVv  find  that  analagouB  varieties  are  pro- 
duced by  the  pustular  virus;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  in  a  constiiutionin  which 
the  pustular  virus  would  cause  a  mild  dis- 
ease, a  similar  form  of  disease  would  be 
caused  by  the  exanthematic  poison;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pustular  virus 
would  produce  a  severe  disease  in  any  given 
system,  we  might  fairly  expect,  in  the  same 
constitution,  a  severe  exanthematic  disease 
from  tiie  exanthematic  poison. 

Diagitosia. 

It  is  important.  Gentlemen,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  exanthematic  group  of  ve- 
nereal eruptions  as  well  from  the  pustular 
;;roup  as  from  non- venereal  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. In  the  first  stage,  exanthematic  vene- 
real eruptions  often  cannot  be  distinguished 
satisfactorily  from  pistular.  The  one,  as 
well  as  the  other,  commences  by  spots,  which 
are  smaller  or  larger,  more  or  less  deeply 
seated  in  the  skin,  and  variously  arranged, 
in  differt»nt  cases.  The  characters  of  these 
eruptions  are,  however,  quickly  developed 
to  such  a  degree  as  enables  us  to  say  with 
ivrlaintv  to  which  grjup  any  given  case  be- 
long*. Thus,  if  the  group  bi?  pustular,  mat- 
ter firms  i»n  the  top,  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  sp  »t ;  a  crust  follows  ;  and  if  this,  or  the 
I  ip  o\'  the  pustule,  be  removed,  the  charac- 
li^ristic  ulcer  is  discovered  underneath. 
\\  liereas,  this  purulent  top  never  forms  on 
the  exanthenie ;  and  if  the  spots  of  this  form 
«»f  eruption  persist,  th«»y  proceed  to  desqua- 
mation, exudation,  vesication,  fungation,  and 
iHThaps  ulceration.  There  may,  however, 
he  siuni'  difllcuUy  in  distinguishing  the  vesi- 
«Mil«ir  and  the  bullous  exautheme  from  the 
ps>diaceous  and  bullous  pustule,  unless 
Attention  be  paid  to  the  precise  character  of 
rai*h.  The  spots  in  these  exanthemes  are 
purely  vesicu'ar,  or  bullous,  in  the  first  in- 
htunce;  that  is,  they  consist  simply  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  cuticle  detached 
liy  the  etfusion  of  a  transparent  fluid,  while 
tlie  detachment  of  the  cuticle  in  the  pustular 
f(»rms  of  disease  is  produced  by  an  effusion 
of  purulent  matter;  and,  in  addition,  the 
surface  of  the  cutis  is,  from  the  first,  more 
or  less  altered ;  that  is,  it  is  softened  or  ul- 
rerated;  so  that  the  pustule  is,  in  the  fir.<*t 
instance,  a  much  deeper  affection  than  either 
the  vesicular  or  bullous  exanthcmc. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  danger 
of  mistaking  the  smsill  pustular  venereal 
eruptions  when  on  their  <lecline,  or  when 
the  pustular  tops  have  disappeared, and  the 
spots  consist  only  of  scaly  patches,  more  or 
less  red,  and  more  or  less  elevated.  There 
art*,  however,  several  means  of  distinguish- 
ing these  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  his- 
tory will  afford  some  assistance,  for  the 
patient  will  himself,  in  general,  be  able  to 
give  you  such  information  as  to  the  form  of 
the  spot  as  will  enable  you  to  Judge  of  its 
original  character.  Thus,  if  it  was  pustu- 
lur,  he  will  say  that  it  corrupted,  thitt  it 


formed  a  top,  or  that  it  filled.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  it  will  seldom  happen,  unlcii 
the  disease  be  very  advanced,  that  yon  will 
not  find  a  greater  or  leBser  number  of  spoti, 
in  their  earlier  stages,  mixed  ap  with  thoie 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  which  will  ein* 
cidate  the  diagnosis.  In  the  third  place, 
the  form  of  the  scales  which  the  spots  tfaranr 
off,  will  afford  some  assistance.  The  mas- 
ner  in  which  the  scales  of  the  pastular  spsi 
differ  from  those  of  the  exanthematic  spot, 
I  have  already  point  out.  Lastly,  in  tke 
advanced  stage  of  the  pustular  disease, eva 
when  the  pustules  have  been  of  the  mart 
minute  kind,  we  will  very  often  detect  smil 
cicatrixes ;  but  these  seldom,  if  ever,  ocev 
in  the  more  minute  forms  of  the  exantheaitie 
group ;  and  these  are  the  forms  most  likHj 
to  be  confounded  with  the  mild  rarietics  i 
the  pustular  group. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  wkt 
the  difllculty  of  diagnosis  between  the  ei« 
antheme  and  pustule  is  great,  the  import- 
ance of  the  diagnosis  is  proportionably  di* 
minished;  foras  the  difficulty  of  distiagoiik- 
ing  the  one  from  the  other  can  only  exiit 
when  the  pustular  disease  is  becoming  oU, 
and  its  qualities  approaching  those  of  thi 
exautheme,  at  that  period  the  treatment  ap- 
plicable to  the  one  will  be  found  to  approtd' 
that  which  the  other  requires. 

There  are  none  of  the  orders  of  cntaneoa 
diseases  as  described  by  Dr.M'iLLAN,affloaf 
which  there  may  not  be  observed  species 
more  or  less  resembling  the  varieties  of  the 
exanthematic  group  of  venereal  eruptiooi 
Thus,  the  strophulus  and  lichen  among  !ke 
papulae  ;  the  e  zema,  herpes,  and  varicelh 
among  the  vesiculie ;  the  pemphigus  anosf 
the  bulla';  the  lepra, psoriasis, and pityrisMi 
among  the  squamte;  the  rubiola,  erytheitt, 
roseola,  and  urticaria,  among  the  exantlie- 
mata ;  some  of  the  varieties  of  acne  amoo|[ 
the  pustular;  the  molluscum,  vitiligo,  asd 
lupus,  among  the  tubercula* ;  all  resenbk^ 
more  or  less,  the  exanthematic  varieties  of 
venereal  eruptions ;  and  the  resemblance i» 
occasion  illy  so  strong,  that  if  we  detenBii- 
ed  the  diagnosis  on  a  first  v  iew,  we  shoaM 
frequently  fall  into  error.  The  character  of 
the  eruption  itself  will,  no  doubt,  often  vt- 
terially  assist  the  diagnosis.  There  isalwayt 
something  in  the  shade  of  colour,  in  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  spots,  or  in  their  colloca- 
tion on  the  surface,  in  the  sensations  which 
accompany  them,  in  the  order  of  successioB 
or  synchronosity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  tbif 
expression,  in  which  they  appear,  and  ii 
their  persistence,  or  their  mode  of  termiia- 
tion,  which  will,  in  general,  remove  aO 
doubt  from  the  mind  of  a  man  well  acquaist- 
ed  with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  ikia, 
and  will  enable  him  at  once  to  say  that  this 
is,  or  is  not,  venereal.  At  times,  howereft 
even  the  most  experienced  eye  will  require 
additional  light  to  enable  it  to  see  its  way 
in  deciding  on  the  venereal  or  oon-Tefiereal 
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f  litlw  of  an  eniptioB.  How  much  mora 
CAly,  therefore,  will  the  inractitioner  be  to 
»  astmy,  who  baa  not  directed  more  than 
iiaary  routiae  attention  to  theae  diieaies  t 
lek  a  penon  would,  cm  almost  erery  occa- 
M,  be  extremely  likely  to  err.  You  may 
fy  who  coald  miatake  meaalet,  or  chicken- 
ck.or  nettle-raahy  for  a  renereal  eruption  f 
it  I  tell  you  that  I  hare  known  venereal 
■ptioM  to  be  so  mistaken.  I  have  known 
■ptioiiB  which  were  venereal,  to  be  con- 
tored  meaalea  ;  others,  chicken -pock  ; 
kmrBf  nettle-rash ;  others,  psoriasis ;  others, 
pnu  I  have  not,  however,  ever  known  the 
Bvarse.  Yet  there  are  cases  of  common 
pm  and  of  psoriasis,  which  resemble  very 
ich  Tenereal  eruptions. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent 
take  the  assistance  afforded  by  diagnosis, 
B  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  accom- 
nyin^  symptoms.  The  previous  occur- 
ace  of  primary  symptoms,  but  particularly 

Ihe  symptoms  of  invasion,  will  go  far  to 
Bore  all  doubt.  Bat  the  existence,  at  the 
M0  tine  with  the  eruption,  of  other  symp- 
mMf  more  or  less  decidedly  venereal,  will 
lord  atlll  more  valuable  information ;  and 

anch  collateral  symptoms  are  seldom 
aent,  they  would,  of  themselves,  in  the 
MUer  number  of  cases,  clear  up  all  doubt 
the  diagnosis. 

ProgMuit, 
rhe  prognosis,  Gentlemen,  of  the  various 
qplicMis  which  constitute  the  exan- 
IBiatic  group,  is  very  different.  Among 
me  eruptions  will  be  found  some  of  the 
mt  seTore,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mildest 
aaa  of  constitutional  venereal  disease. 
lair  rarieties  are,  in  this  point  of  view, 
alagovs  to  those  of  the  pustular  group. 

the  pustular  group  we  noticed  the  exist- 
ee  of  a  chain,  or  series  of  eruptions,  one 
d  of  the  chain  being  composed  of  minute 
latalea,  which  often  formed  large  ulcers, 
d  the  other  end  of  larger  pustules,  which 
les  formed  ulcers  of  great  magnitude. 
la  exaathematic  g^oup  forms  a  similar,  or 
,  aaalagons,  series,  or  chain.  At  one  end 
this  chain  we  have  eruptions  which  form 
aaere  stain,  or  very  minute  pimples  ;  at 
a  other,  we  have  very  large  tubercles,  or 
oatating  stains,  or  bullae ;  and  between 
a  aiilU  and  severe  ends  of  the  chain,  we 
era  as  many  varieties  in  severity  as  we 
ive  in  the  pustular  chain.  The  varieties 
hich  compose  these  chains,  whether  pus- 
lar  or  exanthematic,  do  not,  however, 
nay  as  it  were,  merely  a  straight  line,  the 
ika  of  which  progressively  increase  or 
iaieaae  in  severity,  for  they  are,  in  each 
Main,  what  may  be  called  collateral  links ; 
id  which  depend  not  merely  on  a  greater 
'  laaaer  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease, 
ity  perhaps,  on  a  modification  of  the  poison 
hich  produced  the  disease.  Thus,  among 
a  pustular  gronp*  the  bullous  and  the 
iberoular  puttnlet  form  collateral  Tarietiea ; 
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and  among  the  exanthematic  group,  the 
▼esicnlar,  bullous,  tubereular,  imd  fungous 
eruptions,  also  form  collateral  varieties. 

Now,  the  prognosis  of  these  eruptions 
will  vary  in  each  case,  according  to  the  end 
of  the  chain  to  which  it  approaches,  when  it 
is  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
which  form  the  direct  line ;  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  collateral  varieties 
with  which  it  corresponds,  when  it  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  those  in  the  direct  line. 
Thus,  it  will  be  milder  according  as  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  the  end  of  the  chain 
formed  of  mere  stains,  or  very  minute  pa 
pulae;  and  more  severe,  according  as  it 
approaches  the  end  occupied  by  the  ulcerat- 
ing patches.  Again,  it  will  be  more  mild, 
when  it  pertains  to  those  collateral  varieties, 
which  denote  an  exhausted  virus,  as  the 
fungous ;  and  more  severe,  when  it  belongs 
to  those  that  denote  an  approximation  to  the 
pustular  forms,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is 
vesicular,  or  bullous,  or  tubercular. 

We  very  frequently  meet  certain  inveterate 
forms  of  venereal  disease  of  the  skin,  whose 
exact  characters  it  is  difficult  to  determine^ 
for  the  spots  which  compose  it  are  some- 
times of  the  tubercular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  tuberculo-pustular  character.  They 
form  ulcerations,  ^hich  often  heal  in  one 
direction,  and  extend  in  another,  or  new 
spots  come  out  at  the  cireumference  of  a 
patch,  while  those  more  in  the  centre  heal 
up.  This  form  of  disease  I  have  never  seen, 
except  when  mercury  had  been  given.  It 
often  continues  for  a  series  of  years,  at  one 
time  better,  and  at  another  worse.  Mereury 
very  quickly  heals  the  ulcers,  and  for  a  time 
removes  the  disease.  Whether  these  cases 
are  originally  pustular  or  exanthematic,  or 
whether  they  be  sometimes  of  the  one  and 
sometimes  of  the  other,  or  whether  they  are 
all  desert- iug  of  being:  considered  exanthe- 
matic, whether  originally  pustular  or  not, 
inasmuch  as  the  virus,  upon  which  they 
depend,  must  be  in  an  exhausted  state,  I 
shall  not  at  present  say.  Their  characters 
are  sufliciently  determined  to  prevent  any 
mistake  in  diagnosis.  I  have  placed  them 
among  the  exanthematic  class,  as  they  ha%'e, 
upon  the  whole,  more  resemblance  to  them 
than  to  the  pustular.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
calling  these  coses  by  the  name  of  lupiform 
syphilis,  because  of  the  resemblance  of 
their  ulcerations  to  those  of  lupus, — and  like 
lupus  it  very  often  occurs  on  or  about  the 
nose.    The  principles  of 

Treatnunt 
to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  varieties  of 
the  exanthematic  eruptions,  are  precisely 
those  which  regulate  us  in  treating  the 
pustular  eruptions.  We  endeavour  to  free 
the  system  from  the  disease,  with  as  little  ex- 
pence  to  the  constitution  as  possible ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  the  recurrence  of  disease  in  either 
ihe  tkln  or  any  other  part«    To  accomplish 
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1  W«*«  luv.  (V';i'Zi«'n«s:.  .*l'3cIa•!«^]  what  1 
«.»   «.»    'f!HK'«:cjn  :v»   ii'rti'ry   of  ihe 
u>L  r'nadPi*  **qa1  nv-ns  .  f  k^»ih  the 
ia«t     f\«B~iie']iit':.K-     «A7ietie«    of 
iMMk*^  *•"'  n«  *uk.2:  a3«l  when  I 
Mo^l    ia»*  -B^itf  '"•ht:^  further  ^neral  re- 
"■v^N.  «<i.c4  I  «iiiL'  •->>  when  we  next  meet, 
«■  a«>fttf  ti»f%*o.*tt^  <>f  the  lymphatic,  mucotiSy 
•»£  iVvMif  5>  stems,  and  of  some 
A:s  *f  the  eyes  and  testis,  which 
anvwiaals  on  those  primary  and 
symptoms   which    we    have 
"    !.  yon  will,  I   trust,  be 
^i!'\    Ba^mmi  fcr  an  examination  of  the 
vtwartumO'  aad  ueatnent  of  individual  rases, 
4r  <rw^w  ^  ca»N.    By  these,  I  shall  not 
Mi>  aH4  tke  aorurary  of  the  general  descrip- 
QkM»  vhjf^  I  bare  been  giving  you,  but  shall, 
wrd  iWflT  *MJslanre,  make  you  acquainted 
«««1t  s^  Jecails  of  many  facts,  at  which  I 
m!t  iriance,  when  my  aim  in  descrip- 
iw  ■H'lvly  to  catch  at  generalities. 


ON  THE  CURE  OF 

VESICO-VAOIXAL  FISTULA, 

AND 
UCER  ATION  OP  the  BLADDER  and  VAGINA. 
By  ProfeMor  Diiffknbach,  of  Berlin. 


Bkfore  I  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cIm  I  had  occasion  to  witness  an  operation 
^ir  the  cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  per- 
f^inned  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  sur- 
mins  on  a  young  woman  in  whom  the  acci- 
dent had  been  produced  bv  difficult  labour. 


Some  time  after    these   exp 

woman  of  weakly  coustitution,  i 

aj::e,  came  under  my  care,  with 

vesico-vaginal    fistula,    not   the 

labour,  but  from  a  tumour  whicl 

taneously  opened    into    the  \a 

external  orifice  was  half  an  inch 

clitoris;  a  fine  elastic  bougie 

liquely  backwards  into  the  bla 

urine  was  discharged  periodica 

woman  was  sometimes  sereral  dj 

passing  any  through  the  fistuloi 

The  latter  was  finally  healed  I 

and  injecting  the  traject  with  d< 

camomile  flowers,  and  touching 

with  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  \ 

being  at  the  same  time  employed 

I  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  S4 

which,  like  the  one  just  mentj 

very  mild.    A  vesico-vaginal  fis 

ing  an   inch  behind  the  clitoris 

duccd  as  a  result  of  difficult  1; 

woman  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

ran  obliquely  backwards^and  con 

with  the  bladder  itself,  as  1  was 

by  careful  examination.     In  thia 

the  passage  of  urine  through  the 

only  periodical.    Tlie  treatment, 

in  the  former  case,  was  repeated 

out  any  benefit  for  five  weeks.   I 

slit  up  the  anterior  portion  of  tl 

traject,  and  afterwards  re-unite 

point  of  suture :  a  catheter  was 

bladder,  and  the  parts  frequen 

with  cold  water.     However,  oi 

day,  the  threarl  had  cut  through  < 

the  wound,  and  a  few  drops  of 

with  urine,  flowed  out;   wann 

with   camomile  fomentations,  v 

diately  applied  to  the  genital  or 

after  a  laose  of  eiirht  dnvci    I  ho 
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I MMUM,  bat  this  lu^  was  sometimet  dis- 
pointed.  I  fomul  oat  fire  anfortanate 
wnen  witk  Teiieo-Tagiiial  fistaU,  two  of 
Mim  liad  already  claimod  my  aaaistance 
an  earlier  period.  The  largest  of  these 
kuloos  tnjects  permitted  Uie  index  ftnger 
pttaa  into  the  bladder;  a  very  line  soand 
<Ud  be  passed  with  diiUcalty  through  the 
liUleat  one.  I  treated  all  these  patients 
tk  Hm  actaal  or  potential  cautery,  but 
Micrat  any  good  result;  I  then  operated 
two  by  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  fistu- 
^  trisect,  and  uniting  them  by  suture; 
^was  accomplished  with  considerable 
lietilty,  bat  the  fistulous  orifices  remained 
•jJ^ged. 

^  BOW  renounced  all  attempts  at  interfer- 
V  with  this  accident  until  a  few  years 
2^  when  I  was  called  in  to  treat  the  case 
'  ^  Bnssian  countess,  who  suffered  from 
}jyfm»-yaginal  fistula,  produced  by  an  un- 
2^vnate  operation.  The  lady  had  been 
^v^eivd  by  an  ignorant  midwife ;  inflam- 
JB^tti  of  the  vagina  set  in,  and  the  parietes 
'  ^to  canal  l^came  subsequently  com- 
9^9iy  united  together ;  the  consequence  of 
^  Accident  was,  retention  of  tiie  men- 
^^M  flaid,  with  all  its  unpleasant  symp- 
■•  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  patient 
exited  to  an  operation ;  but  the  surgeon, 
^Ppily,  made  a  large  incision  into  the 
^^er,  which  continued  open,  while  the 
1^^  parts  of  the  vagina  soon  re-united 
^  •  Shortly  after  the  patient's  arrival  at 
*^9  I  made  the  first  attempt  at  closing 
KstiUous  orifice,  which  presented  itself 
^^  iUi  inch  behind  the  clitoris,  and  easily 
^'tted  the  little  finger.  The  edges  of  the 
S  being  fixed  with  a  hook,  were  pared 
then  united  with  three  stitches ;  a 
-wns  constantly  kept  in  the  bladder. 
J^«ver,  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  the 
''^^es  had  cut  through  the  edges  of  the 
'^i>kd,  and  the  urine  continued  to  flow  as 

C  through  the  vagina.  Soon  after  this 
eessful  attempt  I  was  called  on  to  re- 
iMlish,  if  possible,  the  canal  of  the  va- 
■••  This  operation  was  excessively  difii- 
jBl^  for  the  parietes  of  the  canal  were 
lipely  united  together,  and  it  was  almost 
■y0Bsible  to  ascertain  its  direction.  The 
I00I  was,  however,  re-established,  and  the 
vrix  uteri  could  be  felt  very  small  and 
gh  up  in  the  pelvis ;  the  re-union  of  the 
rlded  parietes  was  prevented  by  the  usual 
saaSy  and  this  part  of  the  treatment  ter- 
Isftled  in  a  fortunate  manner.  Our  atten- 
m  was  now  directed  anew  to  the  fistula. 
ithoat  again  touching  the  edges,  I  intro- 
lead  flresh  sutures,  three  lines  from  the 

Ey  and  drew  them  tightly,  trusting  to  the 
osmation  which  the  ligatures  would 
odvce.  I>uring  six  days  the  urine  passed 
rough  the  natural  passage,  and  on  the 
venth  I  divided  and  removed  the  sutures. 
The  enre  now  appeared  to  be  perfect; 
m^ter,  I  wu  Mddealy  sent  for  al  tweho 


o'elock  next  day ;  the  urine  had  agahi  passed 
through  the  vagina.  On  examination  I  found 
the  fistulous  orifice  as  large  as  before,  with 
deep  red  edges,  and  learned  that  the  acci- 
dent set  in  immediately  after  an  injection 
made  by  one  of  the  attendants ;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  consequence  of  mismanagement  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument.  In  spits  of  this 
discouraging  result,  I  made  a  fr^  attempt, 
some  weeks  later,  to  unite  the  opening  with 
the  suture,  but  the  threads  became  loose  in 
four  days,  and  the  unnatural  course  of  the 
urine  was  re-established.  The  patient  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  further  operation 
judged  necessary,  but,  unfortunately,  fsmily 
affairs  compelled  her  to  leave  Berlin. 

As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unsuccess 
in  cases  of  this  kind  depends  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  applying  the  suture  with  exactness^  I 
endeavoured,  in  the  next  case  which  fell 
under  my  care,  to  bring  the  fistulous  orifice 
so  far  down  with  a  hooked  forceps  as  to 
enable  me  to  place  the  stitches  vrith  secu- 
rity. Three  years  ago  a  woman,  fifty  years 
of  age,  placed  herself  under  my  care  for  a 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  opening  was 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  vaginal  wall, 
and  would  have  received  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger.  I  drew  down  the  wall  of  the  vagina 
with  a  hooked  forceps,  and  applied  three 
sutures.  However,  violent  infiammation  of 
the  bladder  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  results  now  stated  induced  me  to 
change  the  method  of  treatment,  and  employ 
an  altogether  new  operation,  towards  which 
my  ideas  were  in  part  directed  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  malady. 

An  unfortunate  young  woman,  98  years 
of  age,  sought  my  assistance  for  a  large 
communicating  opening  between  the  blad- 
der and  vagina.  The  accident  had  been 
produced,  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
cult labour,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  dis- 
agreeable inconveniences.  The  external 
genital  organs  were  red  and  excoriated  firom 
the  constant  passage  of  the  urine,  which 
irritated,  in  equal  manner,  the  insides  of 
the  thighs,  knees,  and  calves  of  the  legs. 
It  was  difficult,  at  first,  to  discover  the  fistu- 
lous orifice  with  the  finger;  however,  on 
passing  tbe  speculum  the  large  opening 
came  to  view,  and  through  it  a  portion  of 
the  bladder,  with  its  inner  membrane  of  a 
velvetty  appearance.  The  patient  being 
placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  with 
the  legs  widely  separated,  Ricord's  specu- 
lum was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and 
on  opening  its  branches  the  fistulous  orifice 
was  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  second 
period  of  the  operation  consisted  in  draw- 
ing down  the  parietes  of  the  vagina.  This 
was  accomplisned  by  passing  a  long  hook 
through  the  speculum  into  the  tissue  lying 
behind  the  orifice ;  then  fixing  a  second  hook 
on  the  opposite  tide)  in  «l  limttix  wsawt^ 
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i'i     ■-rsr.r-.TT  L^    iif   TOtsr-uxai  witii   the 

oi  liTT?'.?.     Tie  DHiiir-i Tf  '▼usomewoat 

n-^\  -T  ■»  lof*  n  nar*  jc"  scirrina.   Tae 

vaj'^ju.  "»  .*-   ii.    :!»  '•—■ I  ir.ojrit  'i'.»«n,  it 

Tti-^v.    u    -r-i^    r      ;..-   jI  r-.e-v.      Tkis 

ti:u     ■  as* -i    ..r   .i^ri  ittt-Ki  j£  lae  opc- 

"»*.?. ^    ?x--»"c  u."i  i    iji"  i«-**i*i  ■*i*r?  aTi'.ni 

u.    -ii^'i     i-rr     r»i:i -.   -.Oh-       I   'v-xiCU    »cre 

vruiuT-i  •  .jse^?%.;k^.^.  r'lf  si'\:  i.ir:  ■»""  Lie 
■i-i-rsi:  a  «  ■.j'  ".  "»•  r**J  -i"*  — i^-**  ■»t  ia«; 
Brt'.-.  'I*     '-     ■ ._      '    •  j>s*^i.  :'•  p  t.ii*  ^\ir- 

■1.1    . .-      ,-    -■  - 

■"    >      J     ....  .V  •;   :■■  111  1 ::-:!,  t  at  Sir pa- 
'•i   :_     .-      •   .-*      .    ^H    ;  LCi.'.iT  from  the 
o;^—^    -,         ;'.c    "rx.'r  wa*  tivodiviiha 
»<««.%  •■.       ••».—.   :».''.i  Ji*»ue4  wore  thru 
^ju-o*   .f.    :-  .n   ••x±    -Wi-T  irt  the  extriit  of 
^f     .rr<^  \  ij  j<f  >.aji»fl;  ihiH  Kavo  n  Mir- 
^4.-   • .-  :  i  '  a  >.:-  •  :.f  !••  two  line*  brrail. 
^.  *•   -t-^  u  :  •  :  -.sf:  tJir  e<lgi'»  vf  tho oritico 
.^— ^,.r    :       j.*?i::^    Mime    sutures    wiih 
ir«-i    icr*:i:*  i.:niiigh  the  posterior  part. 
^«    :  ,•■  .11*  .:' future  were  applied  iu  re- 
-.-.u-   .-:•  " .  la*}  alternHlely  comprehended 
ur  :a.-.-r.'>  .■:"  the  lafsina  and  bladder;  the 
:^^a  :>   ^-^lY  rat  off*  three  inches  from  the 
^.,  e*^     V*i<  lA^iuH  was  now  clenncd   out 
«     1    ■  •'.  :>r.#  oi  c«»ld  water,  and  the  spe- 
.-.   1 1:  i^x-c  .jinHluced  to  see  if  exer}-  thinjr 
^ x-*  -  «■!■ .  :ie  etijies  of  the  wound  seemed 
!...•-    : :»-  .r.i-'*i  equal  and  perfect  manner. 
•.  ;.    -,fcr.-Ti:  Appeared  quite  gay  aft«  r  the 
«.>,  -\.   n:.  «^«i  was  carried  home  to  some 
f  ^<«.-..-k.  :.vai  the  hospital  in  a  common  car. 
%  .-k.K'^^rwas  left  c<mstantly  iu  the  blad- 
i:.i  *  v|uaiitiiy  i»f  cold  water  injeited 
.    .  -■   i„::-ht'ur  iulo  the  va(;iua  and  bladder. 
!  .c  -v*t  *>(  the  treatment  was  strictly  auti- 

i^:*operatinu  was  uut  followed  by  any 
^..vx-etit.     On  the  third  day  I  a^ain  infro- 
«»«.-^i  ihe  speculum,  with  the  greatest  pic- 
oAaiu'U.  and  found  all  the  sutures  undis- 
t'^rK'«}  and  firm;  most  of  them  were  con- 
ce«Kti  fr\tm  \iew  by  the  tumefacti(m  of  the 
lacinal  miK\>u<  numbrane.    On  the  olh  day 
the  s(M\'uluni  was  aj^ain  employed,  but  no 
«h.tii£e  had  tikeu  place  in  the  sutures.     f)n 
tSe  6tli  day   a  sin^^le  suture  was  seized, 
lii^uUtl  with   a  tine    bistoury,  and  with- 
drawn:   Che  other  six   were  subsequently 
r^mo^ed  iu  the  same  way  without  any  acci- 
ileni.  and  e^ery  point  of  the  listula  found 
well  closed ;  the  cure,  in  a  word,  appeared 
ctmipleie.     From  this  time  cold  injections 
wf  It'  alteriialely  thnwn  up  the  vagina  w  ith 
%i  Arm  decvH'tion  of  camomile.    How  ever,  on 
■vfuily  exaiuiuinf;  with  the  speculum,  I 
coxrw^l  that  frt»m  time  to  time  a  few 
iM  K*(  urin^  escaped  frt^m  the  left  side  of 
iipefiitt|[  left  b;  %  ftiiicW  foint  of  suture ;  | 


I  this  I  hoped  to  close  by  excitir.i;  somi 
inilammation.  For  a  period  of  four 
I  stimulated  it  with  the  most  power 
medies, concentrated  tincture  nf  ru:ith 

;  Cli*.,  introduced  on  a  line  niiniature 
but  without  producing  any   trace  uf 
udti'in  or  granulatiou  about  tlie  eil;^ 
seemed  necessary  to  treat  tluM  mi  nut* 


inz  ill  the  same  way  us  iJie  lar^(■^  or 

piricies  «»f   the    vu^ina    were   ul  cui 

;  tirawu  down,  the  ed^^s  ]»Hred,  a:id  a 

I  Applied.     For  the  iirst  thri-e  days  a  I 

:  o|»eratioa  every  thiii^  went  on  well; 

!  tiftu  day.  how'e\  er,  the  suture  Ix'canie 

hose,  and  some  uruie  escaped  thnu 

snj-..e  sbiall  oritlce  as  I  w  ithdrew  t!ie  i 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  days  1  ajj^din  re 

the  r.peration.    Ttie   port  ion  of  vag 

which  the  opeiiiu;;  lay  w as  draw  n  dow 

hiHiks.  a  niiU'Liin  utarly  twu  lines  bro; 

paretl  oil',  and  two  sinm;^   points  of 

wc-k  Aiiplied.     This  tiau'  the  oi.eratii 

fn>WMtd  with  full  success;  on  ti;e  tii 

I i>e  .sutures  were  withdrawn;  the  fia 

oriboe  was  closed  at  evt-ry  i^oint.     T. 

man  continued  fnmi  this  time  peru^ti 

from  any  arcident;  the  excrciittn  of 

was  perfectly  normal.     On  exuminia 

the  spi-culum,  the  cicatrix  was  \isib 

tending  ab«.ut  an  incii  and  a  hal  T  ia  a 

verse  <lirectii>n  through  the  parictes 

vairina. 

The  case  Just  meutionetl  was  the 
of  procuriun  ">^'  tl»t'  opportunity  of  s 
within  a   few   weeks,    twelve    iiidi\ 
labouring  tinder  tlie  disctisi*  now   in 
tion  ;  they  all  required  to  be  tro.sttd  l^ 
delay,  and  all  knew  several  oiher  v 
who  suffered  from  the  same  aecidtnt. 
extent  uf  the  disease  in  these  tui  lie 
is  very  different.      In  S(uiie   the   M\ 
veiy  small;  iu  others,   t}ir  c(»iii:.iuiii. 
bet\>een  the  bladder  and  vaj^ina  i» 
'i'he  smallest  admits  ojdy  a  ver\  tin-,'  j 
while  others    gi\e  passu^c  to   ;lie  liii 
even  index,  tinker;  linally,  some  will 
the  passage  of  several  liu;;crs  united  ia 
bladder,  which  pr'ilaj).-es  throUi,)»  lb 
normal  opening.     In   one    ca><;>   the  i 
and  vagina  are  prolapsed,  and  tlie  -eri 
lacemted  completely  bark  t^i  the'aut 
have  radically  cured  the  latter  uccide 
the  method   of  operating   I    einplcy. 
niorit  unfortunate  of  all   the   ))aii(i;i» 
woman  thirty   years  of  »go,    hralii.y 
strung.     The  whide  anterior   \\.ii:  e 
>agina  is  snlit  up,  from  behiml  tht>  o 
of  the  urethra  to  the  os  uteri,  .ind  the  I 
der  hangs  down  between  the  thiirlis,  a 
in\erted  ;  thcR'  is  also  Ci.niplcte  rujtu 
the  pcriueum,  and  the  anus,  w  ith  a  pr. 
the  rectum,  is  equally  torn  through, 
seventeen  years  this  unfortunate  won.at 
been  compelled  to  sit  on  a  seat  i::adrfoi 
pur])ose,  tlic  excretions  of  urine  and  fa 
passing  away  under  her.    I  shall  oponli 
all  these  paUenti  one  after  the  other. 


VESICO-VAGINAL  FISTULA. 
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e  the  results,  whether  they  be 

•  otherwise,  for  the  interest  of 
id  the  advancement  of  our  art. 
mine  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
his  notice,  t)  discover  the  causes 
«?inal  fistula,  we  shall  find  that 
the  at  cident  was  produced  by 

at  separating  the  united  walls 
iia,  duri  j;  vihich  the  surgeon 
iiion  directly  into  the  bladder. 
r  case  the  fistulous  opening  was 
I  consequence  of  a  calculus  in 
,  upon  which  the  child's  hoad 
ly  prrssctl  during  labour.  Be- 
cast  s,  which  are  all  extremely 
kvpre  seveial  occasioned  by  per- 
the  bladder  from  cancerous  dis 
iterus  or  vagina.  In  one  case  the 
>u.s  tumour  had  commenced  at 
of  tlie  urethra,  produced  union 
5  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the 
l,and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
In  several  other  patients, — 
to  the  ( ancerous  disease  of  the 
gina,  with  fistulous  opening  into 
,  there  also  existed  a  cancerous 
een  the  vagina  and  rectum,  with 
the  latter  intestine ;  and,  finally, 
3le  case,  a  large  communication 
e  bladder,  vagina,  and  rectum 
3f  the  above  twelve  mentioned 
n  occurred  as  a  result  of  difii- 

have  pointed  out  several  other 
esiro-vaginal  fistulae.     In  some 
ccidcnt  has  followed  lithotomy, 
after  the  vcsico-vaginal  method, 
followed  simple  puncture  of  the 
im  the  vagina,  in  the  same  way 
puncturing  the  bladder  by  the 
letimes  leaves  behind  it  a  vesico- 
la.     Lesions  of  the  bladder,  from 
unds,  may  also  produce  this  fis- 
that  chiefly  in  cases  where  the 
di:=;eased.     Sometimes    sharp- 
culi  being  lodged  in  a  sacculated 
[le  bladder  create  inflammation  of 
and   make    their  way   into    the 
it  even  without  the  presence  of 
appendices  vesicae, described  by 
may  also  give  way,  and  produce 
cation  betv-eenthe  two  cavities. 
{Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  April  26, 
ribes  a  new  species  of  sponta- 
erforation    of   the    bladder  not 
ntioued  by  authors,"  and  depend- 
jcies  of  sacculated  bladder,  differ- 
that    described    by   Morgagni. 
he  does  not  give  any  case  of  the 
females.     In  some  cases  of  diffi- 

•  the  accident  is  produced  either 
•er  measures,  or  from  the  action 
lent  of  the  child's  skull.  How- 
far  greater  number  of  cases  are 
!  result  of  difficult  labours,  whe- 
umeuts  were  applied  or  not. 
his  excellent  work  on  Obstetri- 


cal  Operations  says,  that  most  cases  depend 
on  the  use  of  instruments,  especially  the 
perforator. 

The  very  small  vesico-vaginal  fistula;  with 
which  we  sometimes  meet,  are  produced  iu 
a  different  manner ;  we  can  only  attribute 
them  to  pressure  of  the  child's  head  on  a 
very  limited  point  of  the  vagina,  for  the 
action  of  a  forceps,  or  other  instrument, 
could  never  produce  an  opening  larger  than 
a  millet  seed.  I  believe  these  very  small 
communications  are  produced  during  exces- 
sive distention  of  the  vagina  by  a  large  heady 
by  rupture  of  a  mucous  follicle,  and  its  sub- 
jacent tissue,  into  the  bladder.  I  have 
always  found  the  external  opening  of  small 
fistulas  so  contracted  and  sunk  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vaginal  wall,  that  it  was  very- 
difficult  to  find  the  orifice.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  varieties  these  fistula;  present 
in  respect  to  size.  As  to  form,  they  are 
always  round,  when  of  a  moderate  size. 
When  situate  near  the  os  uteri,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  catheter,  the 
entrance  is  sometimes  tortaous;  if  large 
enough  <to  adroit  three  fingers  into  the  blad- 
der, the  opening  is  commonly  oval,  with  the 
smaller  end  directed  backwards  and  for* 
wards ;  even  the  fistula  produced  by  an  in- 
cision into  the  bladder  presented  a  circular 
orifice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  fis- 
tulas resulting  from  syphilitic  or  carcinoma- 
tous ulcers  offers  no  determinate  form. 

The  situation  of  vesico-vaginal  fistulas  is 
very  various:  in  some  cases  I  fouud  the 
orifice  about  one  inch  behind  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra;  sometimes  further  back;  at 
other  times,  finally,  as  high  up  as  the  oe 
uteri.  They  are  seldom  situate  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  middle  line  of  the  vaginal 
parictes.  Kilian,  Jobert,  and  several  other 
writers  remark,  that  the  accidents  are  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  fistula;  for  example,  when  high  up,  the 
urine  comes  away  only  at  times,  and  when 
the  bladder  is  very  full.  However,  I  have 
always  found  the  patient  wet«  no  matter 
whether  the  opening  was  situate  low  down, 
in  the  middle,  or  very  high  in  the  vagina. 
Even  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  orifice 
seems  to  make  little  difference  ;  the  women 
were  as  constantly  wet  when  the  opening 
into  the  bladder  was  not  larger  than  the 
point  of  a  sound,  as  when  it  would  admit 
the  index  finger.  It  is  evident,  however, 
the  accidents  must  be  greater  in  extensive 
destruction  of  the  vagina  and  bladder. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  vesico- 
vaginal fistulas  are  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind.  Those  connected  with  the  married 
state  do  not  require  explanation.  The  con- 
stant passage  of  the  urine  into  the  vagina 
must  necessarily  produce  considerable  irri- 
tation, and  even  infiammation ;  the  external 
genital  organs,  the  perineum,  insides  of  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs,  are  exposed  to  tke 
same  injurious  acUouft;  ^«  %V\ti«avkega.%  ^ 
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brlKht-rvd  colour,  uid  ta  pu1)*ll]r  corered  A  TABLE,  Jmmtf  tkt  Sptc^GrarMa^ 
will  ■  furunouUr  rruptlun.     The  pitieati        thtfrbwipal  Utitral  Spriagt  ^  Gtrmmf 
c(im»Ulniiriimo9til)*BKr«eBblebuniiagan<l        ami  SwUtfrland,  CMipond  wUk  tktm^t 
ilchlnRimHtiun,  nhlcbulVnconiiH'U  then       feK^tktmatletlebniUduiEi^iami.* 
to  (cntlrh  IllPmieUri  uotil  the  blood  comei        ThenuL— Foreign.    Spec.  Gnrltj. 

forlb.  niul  Ihun  kHfiravBle  tlirir  aafferinf*  Alx-la-Chmpelle lUM.O       Schniba 

thberi  >n>  ohllRnl  In  abaie  olf  the  bail  Aix-lei-Buna,  in  Savoy  log  1.0       Bertiai 

ftvai  lh«  rili-nial  oriiaiu,  whitb  araaoBte-  St.  Oerraia,  ditto    1004.1       DtlaRiM 

(ImM  cotprrd  with  a  ralrareon*    depoaii  Pfeffen, Snitwrland     1004.l>      CapcUtt 

bvm  lK»  UTin*.     Kres"'"'  waihing  will  Kariabad  Sprndel, in  ),_„,  „     _       ,. 
rold>»aWri...f  litU;V..il.»m«theli«.        Bohemia     ....!. .  Jl««-97     Beneli- 

b  quirkl;  Mturalnl  with  thp  fluid  wbicl  Vriibaden,  id  NaaMu  lOOO.Mt     KaatwT 

e*cap(«.     I'MllitiD  alw  avail*  liltlr.  and  th<  Ena,  ditto    100S.S3     Ditto 

b^»\rB'(ibean>a*i*tiB|torahair.MatlKM  Schiugeobad, ditto    ..1000.65     Ditto 
b  ^aicl.l>  »akwt  lhn.u([b,«d  mib  a  ami       Tv™iL-Bribdi.      Spec.  Gtwrtt,. 

tli»afrT**M#od«iar;  lb*  wi*(cb»d  [i«(»««i  BathtKing-aaadHot  »  ,,,^  .„     _, 

•M*  atniw-brd.  lb*  »atrfiaU of  wbirk an  Ditto (Crau B^) lOOI.B      Ditto 

tUM«J»'«7J«;    tWaiibtWfka-hw  Bm*»    1000.60    SenaMi 

•f  Mtk  yaiMau  act*  »^).no«ij  vm  Ihrii  Brbtol (Hot  VeU)    ..1000.7T    SaaadM 

h^W.  a>d  «Wf«T«T  tliri  |E»  (bri  taiU  Ibi  i 

alMIMftaw.      Va<kiB«  ««d  iaaMtioa  an        COL— Ftenin.  Spce.  Ontfty. 

•tlMAnliritkaua^aatBc*.  P«rf>>««i^  l*ji»  lai.  iaWaMeck  >,.^- -       _^.. 

tMI«M^aa««W«rA<t  •(Ikt  tMtli         .ArMalMa) jlMl.O        Bmim 

f%«  s^ajf^  an-nkM  ta««ls  tbivvfb  al  DiOa  ^SaliBe) lOlS.t       Wccb^ 

Auwlj  «K*;  ^ifcmwfct  htamd»««he  r lit—  ■■  i>>-tata  ..1004.0       BihW 

■•■bN«mbiiBlbrM««t>of«Bcbaaaflictei  KeidfndHnk  NaMaa  1001.09    Wtatfmk 

<rW>i.  Arb«MBiM<l  Id  a  aolitorr chamber  LaagM.SU— IWckid"  1001.0      OaMwr 

4r  tifek«ar«<gfBltdatoolafuakFd*road  Weilhadu  diaa  lOOl.Sl     Oct* 

«  •  piwa.  wiU  aa  open  window  to  th.       coli^lrti*.  s,k.  o^ritr- 

«jifW»««.  maahic  to  covw  the  aeat  with  an]  Tonbrldgr  Well*  ....1000.70     ScodlMn 

..M*.    s—eofthewuDhappTpatientafal  HarroRatr  ,^ -«U)    lOlO.t       Ditb 

;i.-.'  ,  «a«r  of  indolenco ;  othert  present  I  Cheltenham  ;«M«eU)  1009.1       Ditto 

WM«dr«ip.*tio°i  while  otbera  would  w.l  Leaminstoa .'.1011.9       Ditto 

:4Wi..  r«.gn  their  lirea  to  Ret  nd  of  lb.  Mal»eni  1000.1       Ditto 

■am   which  aurToundalhero.    It  i»  Im  laleof  Wi^i((*ahh.)  lOOT.B       Hamt 

-»,.bletofind«D);allevialn.noftheacei.  Moffat,  ScStbid  (,j- J  ,  ^  „    ~™ 
2mh  bj  mechanical  conlrivancei.    The  In         phuMnil  ( lOM.M    Hohm 

bwdoctioD  of  «  aponf(e,  a&turaled  with  cold  " 

water,  pra^nta  the  diacharge  of  urine  fori  itio,b^^    _i-j  r  ,       .d 

f^w  ho^,  in  caaea  where  the  fiatuloui  ^  ^^^BLE  tf  (fe  M  Xmprtgmmti^  tf  0. 
^■ing  la  amall.  However,  the  apoog,  ^'•i'r-<^t«^  S,nmg,,"  prtmMMfM 
Xi  b«:omea  aatnrated  with  uJine,  and  pro-  !*'  •^«<'««-  *•.  •"  .'W^j  cue,  iefiiai  4 
dOeaadiiagreeahleaenaaUona, which  rende,  ',"  f  ."T  '^.ST'Jjf^SrL?!'  .*«**•* 
il  Insupportable  to  many  females.  All  at-  Jf" **<"->  »!''.  *r*„««' r«te6ibf  «»<• 
lempb  at  filling  the  vagina,  and  thua  pre-  *"<"  nn*>iw:  acid, 
venting  the  influx  of   urine,  have  failed.      Tfaenul^FinteB.      Bpec  GnTtty. 

The  diflerent  contrivances  for  receiving  the  Karlabad  Sprudel,  Bo-  j  ,„  ..i    „    .  .. 

urine  which  flows  into  the  vagina  are  Blao       hernia    JM.S9    BoMiH 

equally  uselesa,and  I  have  seen  many  caaea  Weiibadeu,  Naasau    84,1<     Eiiti* 

In  wbicb  they  aggravated  the  evil  instead  Ems,  ditto    41.01    Din* 

of  relieviog  it. — Gn-ntan  Jour.,  June,  1S30.  Scblsngenbad,  ditto 8.14    Ditto 

Pfeffera,  Switierland   I.M    Capslln 

■ Mountd'Or, France  ....la.)0     BeiOitr 

MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES  BSit^n;.'.;.;.'::.;;:.:";^l  R^Ii^ 

OP  SOME  OF   THB   PHIKCIPAL  Bhstol     B.19      CaiTid 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  GERMANY.  CoU.-Fo«i»n.      ~i^  G«.h,. 

By  J.  I.   iKiN,  E«q.,  Surgeon,  Hallfu.  ieidllta,Bohemia(aalme)lT1.0     NeonaH 

Karlabad,  ditto  (aciduloiu)  1.4S  BeReJia> 

The  following  are  tabular  views  of  the  — — 

iptc\fic  ^Mmlilia,  tbe  taiiptntmrt,  and  the  •  I^  Dr.  GaMnn'*  work  t  am  pdadMtlT  i^ 

Gompamtivc  »Iid  impngnal'uit,  of  most  of  ^^b^f^  fv  the  csnmB  of  Om  taUn.    At  ikoi 

tbe  mineral  apringa  alluded  to  in  my  paper.  iJl'iLZ^L'  -  .- 

«(  pages  864  and  667  ot  The  LkHOTt.  ^5Ef^i 
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-Fooreign.  Spec.  Grayity. 

u,  Nassau  (ditto)  . .  14.65  Bischof 

gen,  ditto  (alkaliDe)  32.98  Ditto 

,  ditto  (acidulous)    34.59  Ditto 

ditto    32.19  Meyer 

1  -  Sell wal back,    in>  q,^  if«-4«,«. 
u  1'**  t  o«94  liastncr 

ibrunnen,  ditto . . . .  ) 

ick,  ditto 15.01  Creve 

nt,Waldeck  (8aliiie)153.4    Braiides 

ditto  r  brine) 128.9    Ditto 

ditto  (acidulous)  . .  5.05    Ditto 

alkaline  chalybeate^  4.57    Monheim 

•rity,  Grisons  (acid.)  13.57  Capeller 


—England..       Spec.  Gravity. 
Idge  (chalybeate)  . .  1.32 
gate  (sul.  saline)  145.4 
(saline  chalybeate)  59.06 
'.nham  (saline) ....  111.6 
Jigton  (saline)    . .  153.9 
ditto  (sulphureous^  51.83 
ester  ^sulp.  saline)  96.23 
!m  (alkaline)     ....  10.12 
'Wight  (alb.  chal.)  117.0 

1  (saline)    58.80 

orough  (ditto^  . . .  .43.81 
h,  Surrey  (saline)  120.3 

t,  Scotland  (sulph.)30.03 


Scudamore 
Ditto,  1819 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thomson 
Scudamore 
Daubeny 
Philip 
Marcet 
Lucas 
Short 
Farady  & 
Hume 
Thomson 


Foreini.  D^V*  of  Fahren. 

Ems,  ditto 122  Ditto 

Schlangenbad 86  Ditto 

Karlsbad  Sprudel     165  RenBft,181l 

Tbplitz,  Bohemia 121  Osannl 

Baden-in-Baden    154  Osann 

St.  Gervais,  Savoy 113  De  la  Rive 

Aix,  ditto    120  Alibert 

Leuk,  Canton  Dutalais    ..124  Ebel 

Pfefiers,  Canton  St.  Gallen  100  Capeller 

Aix,  France 93  Alibert 

St.  Laurent  les  Bains,  ditto  122  Ditto 

Chaudes  Aigues,  ditto ....  190  Berthier 

Vichy,  ditto  .  ■ ,. 115  Longchamps 

Bourbonne  les  Baius,  ditto  156  Alibert 

Vic,  ditto    212 

La  Motte,  ditto 183 

Bains,  ditto 151 

Clermont,  ditto    88 


Brougnifurt 
Alibert 
Ditto 
Ditto 


nt  qf  Gases  in  some  rf  the  more  higMy 
Impregnated  Waters, 

ont  (drinking) 171.0 

« 124.0 

)n  (thermal) 2.66 

ridge    5.76 

>gate    12.57 

>1  (hot  well) ........  3.27 

enham 19.72 

it 8.22 


Branden 

Westrumb 

Scudamore 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Carrick 

Fothergill 

Gamett 


Mont  d'Or,  ditto 118  Bertraitd 

Brituh.  Deg.  of  Fahren. 

Buxton  82  Saunderd 

Matlock ; . . .  68  Scudamore 

North  Bradwell 58  Daubeny 

Sty.  Middleton 64  Ditto 

Bristol 74  SaundiH 

Bath  (hot  bath) IIT  PhUips 

Mallow,  Ireland 69  Rutty 

Halifax,  Aug.  15, 1836. 


MALIGNANT  CHOLERA. 


acerning  the  solid  and  gaseous  impreg- 
a  of  mineral  waters,  it  is  important  to 
nber  that  their  composition  is  not  con- 
.  but  ever  varying  from  atmospheric 
»,  at  different  seasons,  &c.  The  ther- 
;lass  of  springs  is  most  remarkable  for 
nifbrmity  of  their  composition.  *^  The 
gs  which  are  richest  in  foreign  matter, 
hose  in  which  the  muriates  and  sul- 
;s  predominate.  These  very  commonly 
liu  from  10  to  40  parts  in  10.000  of 
r ;  occasionally  60  or  70 ;  and  in  a  few, 
lounts  even  to  upwards  of  100. 


» 


ABLE  showing  the  Temperature  of  a  few 

the  principal  hot  Springs  in  Germany, 

citzerland,  Sarofff  France,  and  England.* 

foreign.  Deg.  of  Fahren. 

la-Chapelle    136    Monheim 

sbaden,  Nassau 158    Kastner 

n  some  inatancea,  the  reaulta  of  thia  table  will 
and  to  dilTer  sliriitly  firom  the  degrees  of  tem- 
niv  mention^  fit  the  description  of  die  waters 
aelTVi,  tattlie  dtfbrenoe  fa  very  trilling. 


To  the  Editor  qfTnz  Lancet. 

Sir  : — ^The  following  account  of  Asiatie 
Cholera  attacking  the  same  individual  twice 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  with  some 
other  details,  is,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  intei^t 
to  merit  publication  in  your  journal.  I  <uny 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J  AS.  Miller,  Mem.  of  the  Fac.  of 
Phys.  and  Sarg.  of  QUMpSnky 
and  Lie.  Roy.  Col.  Sarg.  Edin. 
Mary  Hill,  near  Glasgow, 
13th  August,  1836. 

r      I 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  about  half- 
past  11  o'clock,  I  was  requested  to  viftit 
James  Simpson,  a  qnarrier,  about  30  yean 
of  age,  and  temperate  in  his  habits.    HiH 
house  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
I  found  him  on  his  back^  in  bed  ;  the  whole 
surface  of  his   body  wbs  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  very  cold,  and  covered  with  a  rather 
copious  moisture;  his  legs  were  Violently 
cramped,   his  eyes    lurid  and  pit>jectiilg ; 
voice  Weak  and  chirping;  tongue  slightiy 
coated  with  a  blueish-white  Air;  pulse  to 
be  felt  only  with  difficulty^  small,  and  rather 
quick.    On  the  night  before,  he  had  gone  to 
bed  at  his  usual  hour,  and  in  his  usual 
health  ;  he  slept  well  during  the  night,  and 
awoke  at  about  6  o'clock.    At  that  time  be 

I  felt  nothing  amiss,  but  on  getting  np,  tWo 
hours  later,  he  suddenly  b«<c«nA  %V9&Vl  %^^ 
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uneasy,  with  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  stool, 
which  was  renewed  every  few  minutes.  He 
then  Tomited,  first  some  mixed  stufT,  and 
afterwards  a  thin  whitish  fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  the  alvine  dejections,  which  were 
now  almost  incessant,  very  copious,  and  un- 
tinged  with  bile.  He  had  also  become  so 
cold  and  weak  that  he  could  not  move 
without  assistance.  He  was,  when  I  saw 
him,  quite  sensible,  and  complained  of  the 
cramps ;  no  pain  was  felt  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen. 

When  cholera  first  appeared  in  Glasgow 
I  was  one  of  twelve  surgeons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  destitute  sick  in  their 
own  houses,  the  city  being  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  of  which  each  had  charge 
of  one.  The  Board  of  Health  also  subse- 
quently employed  us  to  visit  supposed 
cholera  patients ;  I  consequently  saw  a  great 
deal  of  that  disease,  both  privately  and  in 
the  hospital,  near  which  I  resided;  and, 
during  its  pre\'alence,  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  the  symptoms  of  which  were  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  the  present ;  and  what 
renders  this  case  peculiar  is,  that  sixteen 
months  ago,  on  the  21st  April,  1835,  I  was 
suddenly  called  to  visit  this  same  person, 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  Yet 
neither  then  nor  now  was  cholera  prevailing 
in  any  part  of  Scotland  that  I  am  aware  of; 
and  certainly  there  were  no  cholera  patients 
with  whom  he  could  possibly  have  been  in 
contact. 

I  well  remember  with  what  feverish  in- 
terest the  progress  of  cholera  towards  and 
in  this  country  was  regarded, — how  anxi- 
ously every  treatise  or  notice  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  perused, — how  earnestly  and  care- 
fully its  nature,  and  the  claims  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  recommended,  were  dis- 
cussed. When,  at  length,  it  broke  out  in 
the  town  of  Kirkintilloch,  within  eight  miles 
of  Glasgow,  the  citizens  of  that  city  were 
roused  into  activity,  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent Board  of  Health  was  immediately 
formed,  and  some  old  central  buildings  were 
prepared  to  allow  of  the  reception  of  patients, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  at  any  time. 
One  or  two  suspicious  cases  soon  happened, 
but,  to  retard  public  alarm,  they  were  treated 
at  home,  and  not  publicly  reported ;  but  on 
Sunday  several  unequivocal  cases  occurred, 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  directed  shops  to 
be  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  as 
"  station-houses,"  to  which  the  district  sur- 
geons were  attached,  supplied  with  all  those 
medicines  and  means  which  the  Boards  of 
places  already  visited  had  recommended, 
with  students  in  attendance  to  aid  the  sur- 
geons, and  authorise  admis:>ions  to  the  hos- 
pital. Other  students  were  directed  to 
visit  the  poor  in  their  houses,  to  urge  upon 
them  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  living, 
and  arrest  the  premonitory  symptoms,  &c. 
This  plan  of  domiciliary  visiting,  however^ 


did  not  answer  its  intended  beiie?olent  piov 
poses.  Whether  the  young  gentlemen  wen 
always  considerate,  mild,  and  condlia' 
tory  in  deportment  or  not,  ihej  boob  becane 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  were  exposed  to 
insolence,  and  even  threats  of  vjoleace. 
Their  visits,  therefore,  were  diseontiaaed, 
and  their  places  well  supplied  by  charitable, 
non-professional  ind  i viduals.  The  clergy,  is 
the  meantime,  were  zealous  and  active;  a 
public  fast  was  appointed ;  and  divine  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  most  of  the  churches 
on  certain  week-days.  Yet  cholera  pn>- 
gressed,  and  ultimately  no  class  seemed  to 
be  exempt  from  its  attacks. 

No  mode  of  treatment  was  found  invari* 
ably  satisfactory,  although  every  plausible 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
both  in  hospital  and  private  practice;  so 
that,  however  sanguine  we  felt  before  the 
disease  arrived,  a  short  acquaintance  proved 
how  utterly  incompetent  were  all  koowi 
remedial  means  to  grapple  with  it;  and,  by 
the  time  it  departed,  my  mind  vrsis  mock 
less  satisfied  on  that  point  than  before  I 
had  seen  a  single  case.  The  total  absence 
of  bile  in  the  discharges,  and  the  fttvouiabb 
results  which  mostly  followed  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  that  secretion,  indicated  to  ny 
mind  the  necessity  of  employing  mercuiy  ia 
some  form.  I  therefore  g^erally  employed 
calomel,  at  first  in  large  doses,  combined 
with  small  quantities  of  opium,  and  sooe- 
times  ipecacuanha,  but  after  some  time  I 
gave  up  the  opium  almost  entirely,  from  a 
conviction,  that  when  that  drug  was  freely 
administered,  the  secondary  fever  was 
much  more  severe  and  intractable.  Bleed- 
ing was  not,  in  Glasgow,  frequently  admissi- 
ble. In  the  present  instance,  as  the  patieat 
was  in  robust  health  just  before  the 
attack,  I  attempted  to  abstract  a  little  blood 
from  the  arm,  but  unsucce8sfully»  and  20 
grs.  of  calomel,  with  2  each  of  opium  and 
powder  of  antimony,  were  immedialdy  ad- 
ministered ;  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  epi- 
gastric region,  assiduous  frictions  to  the 
extremities,  and  a  little  warm  toddy  at 
short  intervals,  were  employed.  Or.j.  of 
calomel,  in  pill,  every  half-hour»  hum  oae 
hour  after  the  3},  dose.  Thirst  solaced  by 
barley-water  and  efl*ervescing  powdnsysit 
iibitum. 

Eight  o'clock,  P.M.  Skin  w aimer  and 
drier ;  pulse  easily  felt,  but  weaik.  Great 
general  debility ;  voice  improTed ;  has  aot 
vomited  since  the  first  dose  of  caL  eL  op. ; 
cramps  greatly  moderated.  Has  luid  oaly 
two  stools,  which  were  dark  and  billeas, 
Starry  looking) ;  no  urine  passed  ;  says  he 
reels  better.  A  calomel  pill  every  boor ; 
^  oz.  castor  oil  in  the  morning. 

Monday,  10,  a.m.  Much  better.  The  aro 
had  broken  open  during  the  night,  and  he 
had  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  which,  he 
said,  had  taken  **  a  great  load  from  his 
heart"    Made  water  melj ;  mora  billons 
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•tools ;  had  not  yet  got  the  oleum  ricina.  is  covered  with  maculae.  *  *  *  It  counteracts 

Take  it  immediately,  and  omit  the  calomel,  the  tendency  tu  tympanitis,  and,  in  fact, 

From  this   time  his  convalescence  was  appears  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  meet 

rapid,  and  on  Wednesday  I  found  him  pro-  most  of  the  bad  effects  of  low  putrid  fever.*' 

paring  to  leave  his  bed.    The  course  and  But,  alas  for  the  instability  of  medical 

treatment  of  the  former  attack  differed  little  toys  !   In  May  1836  tbc  author  had  forsaken 

from  the    present    one.    The  3j.  dose  of  his  childish  love,  to  celebrate  the  union  of 

calomel,  with  the  opium  and  antimony,  was  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  which  he  fancies 

omitted;  bleeding  was  attempted,  but  with  to  be  a  match  of  his  own  making:,  observing 

like  ill  success ;  a  grain  of  calomel  was  *'  the  practice  is  eniirehj  new,  and,  I  say  it 

gavea  every  fifteen  minutes  for  two  hours ;  with  pride,  entirely   my  own"     He   then 

then  every  half  hour  till  evening,  when,  as  describes  a  fever  which  is  characterized  by 

redaction  seemed  going  on,  the  interval  was  tympanitis,  low  delirium,  &c.,  but  without 

extended  to  an  hour.    External  means  the  petechiae.    Here  surely  was  a  case  for  the 

same,  and  the  recovery  was  no  less  speedy,  soda;  but  of  that  remedy  not  a  word  is 

mentioned,  and  the  patient  is  cured,  on  the 

""■■~~—""^-""~""'^— "~~"~-~— ^  15th  day  of  fever,  by  f  of  a  grain  of  tartar 

mTRT  TV  wnvFT  VTFQ  emetic,  and  M  xi  of  laudanum  ! 

DUBUN  NOVELTIES.  jje^t  case.     High  delirium,  &c.,  but  no 

IVTEHTION  OP  TARTAR  EMETIC  IN  THE  petechia; :  the  patient,  on  the  17th  day  of 

DELIRIUM  OF  FEVER.  fcver,  ii<  put  iuto  a  profound  sleep,  and  cured 

by  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  M.  viiss 

Te  the  Editor  ^f  The  Lancet.  of  laudanum.    In  another  case  (no  petechiae) 

8lE  :-.A  letter  from  Dr.  (XBrien  in  your  «leep,  perspiration,  and  reason,  are  magically 

..s,i«.^  iLwii^r*/        J^¥,iL  ilwk   iu«  •  restored  by  similar  means.    And  then,  m 

5&!!5  i?»n  "*f*^?  ?l  ^7  M^  7*"*  '^^  commenting  on  these  cases,  not  one  of  them 

I  have  found  in  the  latter  periodical  such  J?"  !  ?.  * ^  5.' •**'       .•      ^^.^"'^^e'y  "i 

..  .^..:..  ..^hlllt  „?  -.tfl-l;  >k.>  .  .,«.!--  *«  nt'lity  of  this  practice  in  the  advanced 

•B  amusing  contrast  of  puffs,  that  a  not  ce  ,,          J  spotted  fever  that   I  claim  as 

•^*^i?i*'''"*^°°*^.t'5'"T'''° '''••"''  particularly  my  own,  for  there  i.  not  the 

J^J^Jr^^.r^^A..""''    °'  "•^'"'^  slightest  traces;- &c.' Afterwards,  a.  if  to 

'"h  A?n?mt  Mm8»5  we  find  that  ''•°^."'«  P-»umption  of  the  British  As- 

Ibe  business  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  '°"S  ^1,-!'.'}!;  inn/a'rld    th..Th'inrT.fj";;!f 

<B.^  LA         'A*                 J      'au  macular  havinir  appeared,  tbe  cniorjae  of 

Brifadi  Ass^ation   opened  with  a  com-  8odai,f„u„j  fo  be  al.solutely  useless,  and 

■uiucation  from  Dr.  Grave,  on  the  use  of  ,; ^  ,„,„  ^^^^  „j  ^^^  ^^J^  ^^  t^„jh'  „f 

^onde  of  «|dnn»»  infever,-acommunica-  ;„       ^^     ^  ^^^^^^^^  ,,„dg„^„„)  effect  a 

tloB  which  the  author  then  considered  suf-  °           j,    '.   ,!,:,:„  advertised  as  a  novel 

•deirtly  important  to  Mrtend  to  such  length,  'roeiice!                  adveri.sea  as  a  novel 

Aaf  the  fsport  of  it  occupies  nearly  four  ^  poiiea.  Copious  macule:  Tth  day,  chlo- 

KM  of  print.    The  Doctor  had  "  used  the  ,5^^  „f     j^  "^^^^    „  gf^  ^     the  patient 

ronedy  In  many  hundred  cases,"  and  stated  „„t  ^          ^ut,"  1 0th  day,  a  straight  waist- 

«ie  of  his  conclusions  to  be,  that  It  was  not  ^„^t  is  necessary,  and  then  tarti  emetic, 

of  the  iMsl  us.  in  the  febrile  ejotement  of  ;„  j^^^s  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  without 

«e,-Tet,  ma  subsequent  number,  the  lead-  jaudanum,  effects  a  favourable  change,  and 

tag  Mticle  of  scientific  in  elligence  bemgon  ^^,^  „jji,i;.„  „f  jaujanum,  on  the  neit  day, 

J'^M'^f'  **?1*°  !l!^-    T*;.  T"*  ''  perfect*  the  cure.    The  patient  took  about 

U  wmd"  to  claim  additional  attenUon,  on  J^  „j„i„^  „f  laudanum  altogether,  and  this 

account  of  its  undoubted  efficacy,  as  ex-  :^  ^«ii«^  «««:..«,  k..i,)k,  u^Jr:,.:.^^..^^  »» 

Wbited  in  the  Meath  Hospital."   Dr  Graves  *»  called  "  opium  boldly  administered. 

!!^!^^r^u  A  u           1  -1 4    *     *L      1    :j      r  t?«*^  *•   A  case  in  which   the  counte- 

rtRtes,  that  he  was  ed  to  try  the  cloride  of  „^^^  ^^  ..  expressive  of /erocify,"  without 

**'*^  ^  •uC?^P'''*i  r    K 'i     "^iT'  II  eruption,  cured  by  rational  dos2s  of  tartar 

present  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  celebrated  ^qjJ^j^                   ^ 

^^w!£i^^^  ^  ^  excellent  chemist,  ^nse'  4.  Macula ;  tympanitis :  9th  day, 

imd  piiblished  by  Hodges  and  Smi  h,t  and  ^j^j^^jj^  ^f  ^^    ibth  day,  patient  worse 

Iil*Si!I^^?^   ^nde*-  which    the    as  ^..^^  vfolently,  and  "complained  of  bad 

S^"!?i?lrPr**"***'''*15^*^"^l*^K*?:  treatment;"  but  two  doses  of  tartar  emetic 

fcelwid,  and ScoUand,  were  urged  to  exhibit  ^^  laudanum  effected  a  cure  on  11th  day. 

this  new  remedy,  as  one  "most  decidedly  ^^  ^    ^^j^^^,^  .  g^j^  ^       ^^^^^  ^^J^ 

ndf^tageoos,  and  of  unquestionable  bene-  ^^^  Uudanum:  not  "much  better."  until 

•t,      were,  «  when   restlessness,  Jow  de-  ^^^^  j       ^^^  ^^^j   convalescent  on  the  17th. 

hnom,  &c.,  wpresenV*  and     when  the  body  yet  this  patient's  mother  and  sister  had  re- 

•  IWii  fiftermirflf  f"  »**»  ^mrittrm  mnd^j  and  priirtini  covcrcd  froHi  a  simiUr  fever,  the  one  on  the 

nm.    Qaery.  21st,  the  other  on  the  11  lb  day,  with  copious 

TW«  ^rertiaemmt  of  the  Doctor't  bookteUers  perspiration,  and  this  under  opposite  and 

liodsone  of  noorHtesuuK  announcement  that  '^       '^          «•        1 1     a       .         a        tjt 

■id  JSlewAe  father  of  Pneumatic  ^^ry  questionable  treatment.      How  prone 

^,mi  mr^  to  the  Earl  of  Coriu  are  men  to  assume  to  themselves  the  pro- 
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doction    of  those   benefits  which    nature 
effects  in  spite  of  their  interference ! 

Ciue6,  Maculae :  chloride  of  soda  giTen 
on  6th  daj,  ^all  the  symptoms  much  ag- 
gravated on  the  12th :"  but  f  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  and  M.  viiss  of  laudanum,  in 
three  doses,  procure  10  hours'  sleep,  copious  | 
eracaations,  &c.,  and  rapid  improvement. 

Mr.  Crampton  was  *<  surprised  "  at  some 
results  which  he  saw  under  Dr.  Graves' 
hands;  but  the  doctor  seems  unconscious 
that  Mr.  C.  is  a  wag  who  would  feign  more 
than  continental  surprise  and  transport  for 
the  opportunity  of  playing  upon  the  pro- 
tuberant organs  of  love-of-notoriety  and  self- 
esteem,  which  his  friend's  head  presents. 
And  as  for  the  noreUy  of  the  plan,  it  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  chloride  of  soda,  to  bo  *<  now  much 
used  in  France."    (Dub.  Med.  Jowr.,  No. 
tl,  p.  878.)    For  my  own  part  I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  its  having  been  used 
in  fever,  both  in  private  and  in  a  regimental 
hospital,  in  Ireland,  10  years  ago ;  and  in 
this  country  a  very  old  practice  has  been 
that  of  giving  a  combination  of  stibiate 
powder,  as  it  is  called,  and  Dover's  powder, 
in  certain   stages    of  fever, — the  stibiate 
powder  being  tartar  emetic  and  chalk.    I 
beg  to  refer  to  *<  Thompson's  Lon.  Disp." 
(Art.  Tartar  Emetic,)   and   *< Armstrong's 
Lectures,"  (p.  S46  to  S51,  and  374-5,)  on 
nauseauts,  narcotics,  and  sedatives  in  fever, 
in  proof.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 
August  16th,  1896.  R. 

CHARING-CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

ALLEGED  SALE  OF  A  SITRGEOKCT. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 
Sir: — ^There  can  be  no  situation  more 
painful  to  a  sensitive  mind  than  that  which 
arises  from  an  imputation  on  his  character, 
and  the  necessity  of  several  days  elapsing 
before  an  explanation  can  be  offered  upon 
the  subject.  This  is  my  position  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  as  my  fear  is,  that  the  full 
statement  of  all  particulars  relating  to  a 
transaction  alluded  to  in  your  last  Number, 
as  ha\ing  takm  place  between  Mr.  How- 
ghip  and  myself,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  a  statement 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  of  which  I 
was  never  apprised,  luay  not  appear  In  suf- 
ficient time  for  notice  in  your  next  publica> 
tion,  (but  if  possible  it  shall),  I  trust  to  your 
readers  at  least  for  suspending  their  judg- 
ment upon  the  same,  and  to  giving  me  credit 
htr  being  anxious  to  aObrd  to  them  the  most 
iutisfactory  refutation  of  an  unjust  and 
wicked  calumny,  put  forward  to  promote 

})arllrular  views  of  certain  individuals,  and 
oundcd  in  every  thing  that  is  base,  tyraii- 
nouii,  and  cruel.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

T.  J.  Pettiorew, 
iville  Row,  Aug.  22, 1886. 


THE  LANCET. 


LomUm,  SMwrda^y  Amgusi^,  18S6. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  inst,  the  day  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellos 
OP  THE  Exchequer  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  <<That  an  address  be  presented 
*<  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
*'  would  be  pleased  to  direct  that  copies  of 
^  the  Draft  Charters  for  the  University  of 
<<  London,  and  the  University  College,  hi  liid 
^  on  the  table  of  the  House." 

Copies  of  the  »  Draft  Chartenl"  Why 
drqft  <<  Charters  f  Oh !  The  Star-Chamber 
system  of  granting  royal  charters  is,  then,  at 
an  end !  To  this  conclusion  we  are  irresift- 
ibly  led  by  the  terms  of  the  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  op  the  Excrequek.  **  Copies 
of  the  dnfi  Charters."  Had  the  Cktrten 
been  in  existence,  of  course  the  motion  woqM 
have  stipulated  for  a  return  of  copies  of  thoie 
identical  documents.  Considering  that  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  made  on  the  last  hmMtmem  day  of 
the  session,  it  is  calculated  to  create  sone 
surprise.  When  ara  the  copies  of  the  drsAs, 
for  example,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  J  Clearly  not  until  the  next  session  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  commeacement  of  that 
session  may  be  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  month  of  February  in  the  next  year;  the 
plain  and  obvious  inf^noe,  then^  to  be  drawn 
from  the  terms  of  the  motion  is  this,>-That 
copies  of  the  drqfU  of  the  Charters  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament  previous  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  sign-manual  of  the  Kmg  to 
the  Charters  themselves.  Any  other  infer- 
ence is  not  and  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
motion  of  the  Chancellor  oftheExcueqceb. 
Taking  this  common-sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  are  we  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  course  which  tiiat  gentle- 
man has  pursued  ?  Certainly  not  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  the  Chancellor  up 
THE  Exchequer  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty '« 
Mmisters  htve  exhibited  b  plndsewortfay. 


OF  THE  NIW  UKIYEBSITY  AND  UNIYERSmf  COLLEGE. 

cil.     There  may  be  some   tricksters,  and 


pmdenttol  eantioa ;  tad  if  it  be  realljr  their 
intention  to  poe^^e  the  enactment  of  char- 
ten  for  the  establisliment  of  a  metropolitan 
VniTersity^  and  the  incorporation  of  Colleges 
in  that  UniTersity,  until  ijtM  drafts  of  those 
charters  can  be  exhibited  to  the  riew  of  the 
assmbled  Legislature  and  the  public,  their 
conduct  is  entitled  to  the  wannest  approval 
of  an  intelligent  community.  Upwards  of 
twelTe  months  since  we  called  for  the  pro- 
dttctiOn  of  drafts  of  the  intended  charters. 
We  tiien  deprecated  haste  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  undertaking  of  so  much  import- 
anoa  as  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan 
UniTersity,  and  We  even  ventured  to  hope 
that  no  new  medical  titles  would  be  created 
mtfl  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  proceedings  of 
Ifaa  Medical  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ttons,  whieh  has  been  so  ably  headed  and 
conducted  by  Bfr.  WAaaoaToif,  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament  by  that  gentleman. 
Tlie  promoters  of  the  new  University  were 
then  utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  powers  which 
^oiild  be  conferred  on  the  medical  branch  of 
tile  Unirersity  by  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
galiTe  of  the  Crown ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  expositions  on  that  subject 
bad  the  eilbct  of  checking  the  progress  of 
measures  which,  had  they  been  completed, 
woiddhave  borne  upon  them  indelible  marks 
of  precipitancy  and  ignorance.  When  the 
CaAROBLLOR  OF  THE  ExcHEQUEa  and  his  mi- 
nisterial colleagues  are  pressed  so  earnestly 
to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  new 
University^  and  obtain  the  Charter  from  the 
Grown,  the  mhiisters  ought  to  recollect,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to 
take  from  the  humblest  apothecary  the  least 
Important  of  the  privileges  which  he  can 
tectvise  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  or  to  confer  upon  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  the  power  of  exercising  a 
Similar  right.  The  Crown,  to  be  sure,  can 
confer  an  empty  title,— a  title  which  would 
be  destitute  Of  the  adjuncts  of  legal  civil 
advantages,  but  that  one  act  is  a  full  con- 
centration of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
ao  far  ns  it  ein  be  called  into  operation, 
medfoaDy,  by  te  idirlee  of  the  Privy  Conn- 


jobbers,  and  men  of  vanity,  who,  to  gratify 
their  own  selfish  dispositions,  would  hasten 
the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan  University, 
altogether  without  regard  to  the  stability  of 
its  basis.  The  advice  of  those  persons  is 
pregnant  with  suspicion,  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  always  given  in 
secret,  thus  deluding  detection  until  exposure 
and  disaster  occur  simultaneously.  Without 
an  Act  qf  Parliamenty  the  new  University 
must  be  nearly  impotent  and  inoperative. 
In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  must  be  utterly 
unavailing,  whether  it  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
or  the  still  greater  interests  of  the  community. 
Although,  therefore,  we  know  that  the  names 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  examiners  have 
already  been  introduced  into  the  << draft" 
of  the  charter,  and  although  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  affair  is  near  its  com- 
pletion, in  fact,  that  the  charters  have  all  but 
received  the  sign-manual  of  the  King,  yet 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  when  the  Chancellor 
OF  THE  ExcHBQDER  movcd  that  copies  of  the 
<<  Dnift  Charters"  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
really  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  learn  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
relative  to  their  provisions,  and  not  to  induce 
the  Crown  to  consummate  proceedings  in 
private,  which  might  fUmish  materials  for 
lasting  regret  and  general  public  censure. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Afr.  Ridodt,  of  the 
Drug  Company  in  Blackfriars,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  examiners  in  the  new 
University.  We  should  like  to  learn  whether 
any  other  appointment  has  been  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  person  who  recommended 
thai  appointment.  We  fear  that  the  Chan- 
cellor OF  THE  ExcHEauER  has  been  lending 
his  ear  to  some  very  bad  advisers — very  bad 
advisers-^very  diskottett  advisers. 


The  dissatisfaction  which  everywhere 
prevails  at  the  result  of  the  late  election  in 
<'  University  College,"  is  the  most  gratify- 
ing teatimony  that  ooukl  be  furnished  of 
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the  desire  which  exists  in  the  profession 
for  an  improved  method  of  appointing 
medical  lecturers  and  professors.  At  the 
great  inauguration  dinner  which  was  held 
at  the  Freemamm't  HaU  on  the  day  that  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  *'  University  of 
London"  was  laid,  Mr.  Brougham,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  Council,  declared  **  that  the 
"  establishment  of  the  University  would 
<'  prove  a  new  era  in  Science,  and  that,  in 
**  the  appointment  of  the  Professors  to  the 
<<  different  chairs,  every  consideration  other 
<<  than  that  of  ability  and  sterling  merit, 
<<  should  weigh  only  as  dust  in  the  balance." 
This  was  the  promise.  What  has  been  the 
practice  ?  The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
ludicrous  enough.  In  the  one  there  was 
nothing  to  desire  but  its  fulfilment.  In  the 
other,  a  reversal  of  all  the  means  which 
have  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  chairs* 
We  admit,  however,  that,  at  starting,  the 
promoters  of  the  institution  were  Justified 
in  selecting  for  their  professors  men  of 
established  reputation.  It  was  an  extraneous 
aid,  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  seek. 
The  institution  was  new.  Its  establishment 
upon  the  principles  then  avowed  was  in 
itself  a  hazardous  experiment.  Any  thing, 
therefore,  which  was  calculated  to  diminish 
the  uncertainty  of  the  enterprise,  could  be 
Justifiably  embraced  by  the  earlier  Councils 
of  the  establishment.  Observing  the  difti- 
culties  which  the  new  institution  had  to 
encounter,  we  strenuously  and  unremittingly 
afforded  to  it  the  humble  aid  of  our  columns, 
never  doubting  that  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Brougham  would  be  faithfully  redeemed. 
Nor  have  we  been  premature  or  precipitate 
in  demanding  of  the  Council  the  election  of 
the  professors  by  concours,  or  competition. 
The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  was  opened,  sufficiently  at- 
test the  truth  of  this  allegation.  The 
recent  election  proves  that  the  ancient 
system  of  monopoly  can  find  ready  votaries 
in  modern  liberal  institutions.  When  the 
University  was  founded,  a  Just  expectation 
prevailed  amongst  the  profession  and  the 


public,  that  the  self-perpetiuttiiig  iBtehinery 
of  our  hospitals  and  colleges  would  be 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  improved  and 
nicely-acyusted  contrivances  of  the  new 
institution.  The  complaints  against  the  sys- 
tem of  election  in  the  hospitals  were  tha 
heard  generally.  Complaints  of  a  similar 
description  are  uttered,  even  now,  as  widelj 
as  and  more  loudly  than  erer.  There  are 
even  to  be  found  in  **  Unirersity  College" 
Professors  who,  with  their  own  voices, 
swelled  the  cry  of  condemnation  against 
medical  monopolies,  against  the  self-po^ 
petuating  system  of  election*  Up  starts  tha 
**  University  of  London,"  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  promise,  but  in  a  few  short  yean 
what  do  we  discover?  Why,  that  witiiiB 
its  walls  the  aeV^atme  numopoly  is  ene^wagti, 
the  sf  {T-sume  system  qf  secret  eUeiism  is  /is- 
tered,  retained^  and  established  ! 

The  Council  and  Professors  may  wince 
and  complain  as  they  list  under  the  plais 
exposition  of  these  facts.  It  is  oar  duty  to 
speak  out  on  such  occasions,  and  we  sbsll 
discharge  our  obligation  to  the  public,  with- 
out reference  to  private  feelings,  or  anj 
consequences  of  a  domestic  character.  If 
the  Professors  of  **  University  College" 
insist  on  the  excellence  of  the  system  whick 
placed  them  in  the  chairs  of  the  institutios, 
we  ask,  and  we  call  upon  them  to  answer 
the  question  distinctly, — In  what  rt^^  it 
it  superior  to  the  system  ^  election  adopted 
in  the  medical  schools  whick  are  eonnecUd 
with  our  hospitals^ — in  that  ^  Kind's  College, 
(H  the  schools  qf  Webb-streety  Blenkeim'Streeti 
or  any  t^  the  other  public  or  pritate  medics' 
establishments  qf  this  metropolis  f 

Fearing  that  we  shall  obtain  no  reply  from 
gentlemen  who  most  feel  it,  on  this  occasion 
at  least,  their  interest  to  maintain  a  strict 
silence,  we  will  answer  for  them,  and  de- 
clare that  the  odious  system  of  election 
which  has  been  so  long  in  force  in  the 
meflical  schools  of  our  hospitals,  and  in  the 
private  medical  establishments  of  London 
is  in  complete  operation  in  ^  University 
College," — in  that  very  institation  leganiing 
^ich  it  was  ptoadsed  thai  <<ali  oonsidera- 
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*<  tions  except  those  of  merits  § hoold  weigh 
*'  only  as  datt  in  the  balance,  in  the  election 
^  of  the  ProfeMon  to  the  Yarioos  chairs." 

Are  we,  then,  ever  to  remain  under  the 
bitter  curte  of  a  self-perpetuating  monopoly  i 
Is  that  rampant  and  iniquitous  abuse  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  our  medical  establish- 
ments ?  Are  the  most  gifted  of  our  students 
to  repine  in  retirement,  and  sink  into  per- 
petual obscurity,  disgusted  with  the  pai*tial 
and  unfair  mode  of  governing  our  colleges 
and  schools  ?  Beyond  all  other  men,  medical 
practitioners  must  be  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
ignorance  ruling,  to  the  exclusion  of  genius. 
Beyond  all  other  men,  therefore,  they  are 
required  to  avert  from  society  the  infliction 
of  such  direful  calamities.  ^  University 
College''  has  received  the  most  cheering 
and  powerful  support  from  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  because  a  belief  was 
entertained  that  the  new  institution  would 
break  up  the  old  monopoly  in  medical 
elections,  by  opening  wide  her  doors  to  men 
of  acquirement,  and  hold  out  to  the  most 
accomplished  a  certain  prospect  of  prefer- 
sent  and  honourable  reward.  Under  this 
fond  expectation  the  medical  theatres  of 
the  institution  was  crowded  with  students 
even  at  a  time  when  no  hospital  were  con- 
nected  with  the  establislunent,  to  supply  the 
means  of  clinical  instruction.  We  can  tell 
the  professors  and  the  council  that  the 
"University"  was  chosen  by  parents  for 
their  sons  and  wards,  not  so  mucli  on  private 
as  on  public  grounds,  and  no  liberal-minded 
man  dreamed,  that  by  increasing  the  number 
of  pupils  he  was  extending  and  strengthening 
the  vile,  narrow-minded,  and  sordid  system 
of  self-election,  which  has  so  long  been 
practised  in  the  very  worst  of  the  medical 
monopolies  of  this  metropolis.  At  length 
the  painful  discovery  is  made;  and  now 
where  is  to  be  found  that  senator,  or  scholar, 
who,  believing  that  the  present  system  is  to 
be  emtnnud  in  "  University  College,"  cares 
one  jot  whether  the  medical  class  shall 
in  future  number  fi?e  hundred  or  only  five 
•tadeatalnlCaaftSf-roomtr  The  fascination 


is  gone.  Corrupt  old  Guy's  Hoipiial  has 
removed  up  to  Gower-street,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Doctor  AsHW  ELL,  while  the  establish- 
ment was  in  the  Borough,  was  just  as  credit 
able  to  the  Doctor,  and  the  Council  called 
"  Governors,"  in  the  Borough,  as  is  that  of 
Doctor  Sharpey  to  the  Council  who  hold  office 
in  Gower-street.  If  there  he  a  difference 
in  the  character  of  these  appointments,  in  what 
does  it  consist  ?  Assertions  in  such  transac- 
tions may  be  spumed  with  contempt.  We 
speak  of  facti  which  are  before  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public.  In  pertinaciously  pur- 
suing the  system  of  secret  self-election,  the 
government  of  the  medical  department  of 
"  University  College"  is  in  no  respect  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  least  reputable  of  our  me- 
dical monopolies.  If  the  Council  will  act 
vigorously,  cast  aside  the  meddling  interfer- 
ence of  the  Professors  in  the  elections  to  the 
vacant  chairs,  and  throw  open  the  appoint-^ 
ments  to  the  concours,  the  mental  trial,  or 
competition,  all  may  yet  be  well,  and  the  in- 
stitution advance  in  a  brilliant  career  of  re- 
nown and  usefulness.  The  fate  of  the  esta- 
blishment rests  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  that  is,  if  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
prietors exhibit  their  usual  lethargy  of  dis- 
position. 

As  there  is  yet  no  Metropolitan  University, 
and  as  only  a  copy  of  the  **  draft  charter  " 
has  been  moved  for  by  the  Chancellor  of 
THE  Exchequer,  we  shall  defer  for  the  pre- 
sent the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  medical  college,  embracing 
every  arrangement  for  furnishing  students 
with  a  complete  system  of  medical  education. 
It  is  calculated  that  such  a  college  might  be 
opened  when  the  Metropolitan  University  is 
founded,  on  terms  which  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  those  gentlemen  who  may 
have  sons  or  relations  to  educate  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the 
great  distinguishing  characteristic  would  be 
found  in  the  election  of  the  Professors  by 

CONCOURS. 


EMlOliiLTIC  LEVTEK.^LBnm  FBOM  Ml.  WHIflllO. 


INTRIOUE8   IN   THE   LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


To  the  Editor  ^Thb  Lanobt. 
Sir  : ^Your  critieifms  on  the  reeent  in- 
trigues in  the  Uniyeif ity  imye  produced  ft 
gie«t  effect  amonf^t  the  intriffoen.     The 
manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your 
duty  on  this  occasion,  creates  new  claims 
for  you  on  the  confidence  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.    You  have  proved  that  pri- 
vate filings  and   attachments   could   not 
unnerve  your  arm  when  you  were  called 
upon  to  execute  a  public  duty.    You  have 
said  that  there  has  been  intrigue.    You  have 
•aid,  by  implication,  that  there  has  been 
alauder ;  that  petty  feelings  of  rivalry  have 
been  at  worlt ;  that  malice  has  had  its  share 
in  the  evil  doings.    All  this  can,  indeed,  be 
•aid  and  proved.     But,  Sir,  who   is  the 
intriguer  n  «ib<r,— the  back-slider  and  back- 
biter par  exceUenee  t    In  putting  these  ques- 
tions, I  call  upon  you  to  sift  this  alEsir  to 
the  bottom,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  into  its 
remotest  recesses,  and  unshroud  and  unc)oud 
this  medical  Joseph  Surface,  whose  machi- 
nations are  felt  throughout  all  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  in  this  metropolis,  who  is 
acting  every  where  but  is  seen  nowhere,  and 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  seems,  Uke 
the  Phantom  Ship^  to  be  most  secure  when 
•U  else  is  wreck  and  ruin.    Amongst  others 
let  roe  tell  you  that  vim  are  one  of  the 
deceived  parties,  and  that  even  the  profes- 
sors are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
The  author  of  all  the  mischief  tliinks  that 
he  is  secure  from  exposure,  that  he  can 
wheedle  himself  into  favour,  and  whisper 
away  the  honour  of  others  at  his  will.    In 
this  respect,  thank  Heaven,  he  shall  be  the 
victim  of  his  own  delusion.    The  day  of 
reckoning  for  tliis  pernicious  caitiff  is  at 
hand,  and  neither  gold  ^*  snuff-boxes,"  nor 
**  douceurs,"  shall  avert  the  just  judgment 
of  an  indignant  profession.     The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Warburton  during  the  late  election  was 
honourable  and  straight-forward,  as  it  is 
always,  but  that  gentleman  is  himself  one 
of  the  deceived,  and  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
the  tongue  of  a  meddling,  whispering,  igno- 
rant reviler.  Unless  both  your  enquiries  and 
your  pen  strike  quickly  into  the  right  direc- 
tion, you  shall  hear  again,  and  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  from  yoiu*  constant  observer. 

Scrutator. 
London,  August  24th,  1836. 

*^*  As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter  will  have  the  effect  of 

accelerating  and  widening  an  useful  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
late  election  in  the  University,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  our  correspondent,  that  in  a  second 
communication  he  must  adopt  a  style  of 
writing  somewhat  less  enigmatical. 


SELF^UPPOSniiG  BIVBMIA- 
fUES  AND  MEDICAL  CIXS^S, 

To  ike  Editor  ^Tm  Larcr. 


Sir  :— L.ww<^..»«v««r..^»ii»«.«».»«^j, 
your  publioatioii  of  tii«  Itth  inatant  was  net 
received  un^  yfttterday,  or  |  shouUI  aothafi 
pennitted  a  week  to  pMS  without  expressinf; 
to  you  tlie  surprise  I  ezperieneed  on  readiBg 
thmin  a  oopy  of  a  petition  to  tiie  Houaa  of 
Conunons,  without  date,  which  was  aigned 
by  myself  and  others  almost  twelve  moitlis 
back.  The  document  to  whieh  I  could  at 
that  time  conscientiously  append  my  naae 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  proved  1^  eigiit 
months'  experience  under  the  new  poor  ttw 
system,  to  have  been  expiessiva  A  unsuh- 
stantial  fears,  as  to  the  future,  on  the  seen 
of  remuneration ;  that  formeriy  medical  nea 
were  not  overpaid  for  their  atteadanee  on  the 
poor;  that  the  calculation  with  regard  tetke 
Docking  Union  vras  thought  at  the  time  to 
be  correct;  that  the  threats  referred  to  were 
held  out,  and  have  in  part  been  fidlowed  up, 
-—are  statements  I  am  by  no  means  disposei 
to  contradict ;  but  justice  compels  me  to  de- 
clare, tiiat  the  duties  about  to  be  required 
from  a  medioal  oficer  of  a  Union  were  it 
that  time  not  in  any  degree  understood ;  thit 
the  alarm  then  generally  entertained  was  un- 
necessary ;  that  a  short  trial  of  three  raondis 
convinced  me  that  a  permanent  oontrmct 
miffht  be  made  witii  safety  and  advantagey 
and  that  the  five  following  months  have  ftlly 
confirmed  that  oonviotion. 

I  have  perused  with  attention  all  yev 
post  scriptOy  on  the  subject  of  the  medics! 
management  of  the  poor,  and  the  leCteis  of 
your  correspondents  which  you  have  pab- 
lished,  and  must  confess  that  they  havefiiiled 
to  convince  me  of  the  impropriety  of  fons- 
ing  medical  clubs,  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  medical  men,  and  strictly  confiaed 
to  the  labouring  poor.    The  former  rate  ef 
remuneration  seems  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently regarded,  but  not  having  yet  tried 
ihe  club  system  in  the   counti^^  parishes 
around  Lynn,  I  am  unwilling  at  present  to 
give  anv  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  result 
The  self-supporting  institution  here  goes  oa 
prosperously ;  and  as  far  as  my  paitner  and 
myself  are  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  as  it  pays  better  than  the  old  sys- 
tem of  farming  parishes;  and  I  believe  the 
other  medical  attendants  would  all  bear  the 
same  testimony.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Jos.  B.  Wumno. 
King's  Lynn,  Aug.  aS,  18S6. 

%*  The  excellent  petition  to  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Whiting  was  attached,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  llouse  of  CoramonS}  and  pub- 
lished when  it  was  thou|^t  that  an  examina- 
tion of  its  contents  by  the  legislature,  and  its 
general  difll^ioa  tiuouf^out  tiie  prafesaioa, 
wovld  pfore  aott  AdfiilafMMMl^tetmse 
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9i  JnoMUiUy.  One  of  the  petitioners,  at 
least,  is  now  honourably  and  candidly  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  sopie  of  the  state- 
ments, and  of  acknowledging  that,  with 
respect  to  others,  he  had  founded  his  con- 
clusions on  miscalculations.  Mr.  Whiting, 
It  appears,  has  had  no  experience  of  the 
^  club-system,"  but  he  states  that  the  self- 
tapporting  institution  of  Lynn  goes  on  pros- 
peroQsly.  Let  us  intreat  of  him  to  furnish 
tiM  profession  immediately  with  a  full  detail 
of  the  aAdrs  of  that  institution.  Anxiously 
do  we  inquire  for  all  the  partievJUtTB  relating 
to  this  '<  prosperous  "  institution.  Mr.  Whit- 
liiQ  approves  of  the  <<  club-system"  for  the 
labonring  classes.  The  other  classes  will 
approTe  of  the  same  thing  for  themselves, 
BIr.  Beee  the  other  day  was  delighted  be- 
cause he  had  seen  no  Mr.  Device.  The 
•vifBons  of  Taunton,  and  the  other  practi- 
tUmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Creech  St. 
IDohael  need  not  take  a  distant  view  to  make 
such  a  discovery. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


HYDRIODATE  OP  POTASH  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

Cose  1. — ^Ann  Gillis,  aged  39,  was  admit- 
ted July  36,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eluotson. 
81m  is  a  washerwoman.  Her  general  health 
has  always  been  good,  and  she  has  never  been 
•object  to  rheumatism  until  last  winter.  For 
four  or  five  months  past  she  has  suffered  from 
pftin  across  the  loins  and  in  the  right  hip, 
wHh  stiffness  of  the  right  hip-joint,  the  pain 
•ad  stiffness  being  always  worse  in  the  mom- 
iiif*  Seven  weeks  ago  the  affection  became 
anch  worse,  so  as  to  confine  her  to  her  bed. 
At  this  time  she  (was  attended  by  a  medical 
man,  who  bled  her  to  a  pint,  and  applied  a 
blister  over  the  right  hip ;  and  on  Friday  last 
SROther  blister  to  the  loins,  which  affonled 
bar  great  relief.  She  has  also  been  taking  a 
■dxtore  containing  colchicuni,  &c.  Her  pre- 
sent symptoms  are — Pain  in  the  loins  less  than 
fi  few  days  since.  She  complains  of  pain, 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  ner>'e,  on 
tbe  right  side,  and  there  is  some  tenderness  at 
its  upper  part,  near  the  hip.  Temperature  of 
the  part  very  little  increased  at  present,  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  felt 
Tery  hot.  The  pain  is  relieved  by  warmth ; 
■be  feels  it  chiefly  on  moving  the  limb.  It  is 
Icie  painful  when  she  lies  on  the  affected  side. 
|m  her  caUing  as  washerwoman,  she  was  of- 
tea  exposed  to  draughts  of  air  when  very 
WVBU  Bowels  not  relieved  to-day ;  tongue 
eleie;  pulse  76;  menstruation  regular ;  skin 
polsis  te^ipegature  not  increased.  To  have 
a  fenna  draught  directly,  and  three  grains  and 


a  half  of  the  hy  driodate  of  potash  in  camphor 
mixture  three  times  a  day. 

28.  Much  the  same.  On  the  30th  the  pot- 
ash was  increased  to  seven  grains  and  a  half. 
31.  Pain  in  the  hips  rather  less.  Aug.  9. 
The  hydriodate  of  potash  increased  to  eleven 
grains.  16.  Has  been  improving  since  last 
report.  To  be  discharged  with  medicine  for 
a  fortnight. 

Case  2. — ^John  Williamson,  aged  35,  was 
admitted  July  26,  under  the  same  physician. 
Is  a  silk-weaver  of  temperate  habits ;  has  had 
rheumatism  for  eighteen  months;  has  been 
an  out-patient  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, and  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man 
for  several  months,  but  has  not  experienced 
much  benefit  from  the  treatment  employed. 
Complains  now  of  great  pain  and  tenderness, 
extending  from  the  vertex  down  the  spine,  as 
far  as  the  superior  dorsal  vertebrae,  also  over 
the  loins,  extending  round  on  the  right  side 
to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  along  the  course  of  part  of  the 
sartorius ;  also  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
sciatic  nerve,  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis.  The 
pains  are  relieved  by  heat;  always  feels  very 
chilly ;  tongue  white  ;  great  thirst.  To  have 
three  grains  and  three  quarters  of  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  he 
is  so  chilly,  one  minim  of  creosote  three  times 
daily.  A  warm  bath  once  a  day.  29.  Bet- 
ter ;  pain  and  tenderness  less.  30.  Increase 
the  creosote  to  two-minim  doses ;  the  hydri- 
odate of  potash  to  five  grains.  Aug.  2.  Im- 
proving; increase  the  creosote  to  three-mi- 
nim doses,  and  the  hydriodate  to  six  grains. 
A  small  abscess  was  opened  which  had  form- 
ed under  the  lower  jaw.  Pieces  of  bone 
came  away  from  the  jaw  some  days  ago.  3. 
Is  rather  better,  but  complains  of  pain  of  the 
side,  extending  up  the  back  of  the  head ;  can 
keep  himself  warm  now ;  rests  better ;  a  pur- 
gative draught.  4.  Pain  in  the  side,  and 
back  of  the  head  rather  worse  ;  passed  a  bad 
night.  6.  To  have  eight-grain  doses  of  the 
hydriodate. 

He  continued  improving,  but  caught  a 
little  cold  on  the  11th,  and  the  pains  returned 
a  little  ;  but  on  the  16th  he  was  quite  well 
enough  to  be  discharged. 


ATONIC  DELIRIUM. 

Thomas  Kellow,  aged  40,  was  admitted 
August  1,  under  the  same  physician.  Came 
into  the  hospital  in  a  very  dirty  state,  com- 
plaining of  retention  of  urine,  and  pain  at  the 
end  of  the  penis,  which  led  Dr.  Elliotson  to 
suppose  that  a  calculus  was  lodged  in  the 
bladder.  Mr.  Liston  being  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time,  passed  a  sound,  but  discovered 
nothing,  neither  did  any  water  follow  the  re- 
moval of  the  sound.  Nothing  farther  could 
be  elicited  from  him  respecting  his  com- 
plaint, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  watched. 
He  was  very  deaf,  and  complained  also  of  a 
little  sickness.    To  have  a  wann  bath,  and 


ns      MESSRS.  ALEXANDEB,  GUNTES,  &  CIAV.— CORXBBPONDESTS.' 


tno  ■"■"'""  of  creosote  when  the  Tomiting 
coBWi  OQ.  Five  graina  of  calomel,  and  fifteen 
of  compound  pa  nder  of  i  peoc  uanha  d  irec  tly . 

3.  Ha*  been  very  nois;  all  night,  and  it 
ii  now  evidpnt  that  he  it  dclirioui ;  from  the 
general  appcanuice  of  the  man,  being  pale, 
■nd  having  the  appearance  of  h  drunkard. 
Dr.  Elliotion  ordered  him  half  a  grain  of 
the  muriate  of  morphia  directly,  and  to  be 
reppaled   every    four   boun.      Passed    his 

5.  Ha*  passed  no  water  to-day,  there  is 
no  rulness,  however,  over  thp  region  of  the 
bladder,  fie  is  quieter,  aod  the  slrtight- 
Jacket  which  had  bi^cn  used  was  diacoutinued. 
Says  to-day  he  has  been  a  hard  driukcr.  Tu 
have  a  purgative  as  hiii  bowrls  arc  confined. 

4.  Bettertban  he wa*yej(erday,ciimplauii 
of  great  thirst,  caused  probably  by  the  mor- 
phia 1  bowels  well  opened.  Passes  but  littU 
water,  and  that  hi ij 1 1 -coloured.  Still  com' 
plainsofpainattbeendofthepeni*.  Tongue 
»ery  brov.n. 

6.  Much  better.  Heconlinue*  well  asfui 
a*  the  delirium  is  cnuccmed ;  but  had  ai 
attack  of  inflammation  of  tlie  eye,  which  wai 
relieved  in  llie  ubuhI  manner,  and  lie  wtu 
discharged  iveU  on  the  16th. 

Dr.  ELLioTso.-isjHikeoftlie  p-ealneceisitj 
of  forming  r.naceurati!  diaKousisin  a  case  o: 
thi*  description.  He  had  called  the  dcliriun 
•'  atonic,"  but  it  was  of  the  same  cliaractei 
as  the  "  ngtiicuic  "  or  "  ileliniim  c.  tremore.' 
There  was  du  account  how  long  the  palien 
had  tuffered  from  delirium,  but  it  was  oni 
of  lliat  sort  of  cases  in  which  opium  duei 
good,  and  it  was  employed  with  succem. 


PROFESSIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Messrs.  Alexandf.r  and  Ginter. — Thcsi 
ICenllemen  must  employ  the  same  amaoueoBiB 
They  are  both  nt  the  anai^  of  their  seiera 
proft'»sioiis,  but  il  ill  clunk-y  in  Iheir  cl(-i'I(  no 
lo  diversify  n  little  the  stjie  of  llieir  adver 
(isemcnis.  Which  of  the  two  geiilli'men  fel 
no*t  uneasy  at  discoverintt  tlic  close  appnix 
imation,  in  manner  ntul  situation,  uf  tlio  ful 
lowing  paragraphs  in  the  Moming  CAroaicI 
of  Wcdnesilay  week  ? 

"  Hr.  Mangtet,  nieiiihcr  for  Guildford,  ha 
recently  undergone  the  oiierntioa  of  lia*ini 
cataract  removed  from  h\i  eyes  at  big  resi 
di-nce  in  Cuunon  Bnw,  The  eptraliou  tea 
ftrfarmfd  by  Mr.  Alkxakder." 

"  Tlie  Duke  of  M'cllint;run  liouour^d  Ihi 
Junior  United  Service  Club  wilh  his  com 
puny  ul  dinner  on  Snturday .  The  iinnrr  mi 
fiiniitlnd  in  kU  fcr«(  riy/c  6j  GtisiEft." 

A  ToiioNTo  Licentiate. — Anongut  somi 
olht-r  notices  which  hate  lately  been  madi 
public,  are  some  decent  pulfs  of  our  adver 
tisinK  friend  Sir  Henrv,  which  may  be  ex 
traded  at  auy  limp,  but  at  present  th< 
opportunity  must  be  seised  of  quoting  th( 


lubjoined  additioBtl  aridemcti  of  increasin| 
nodesty  and  respacfahUity  BBoag  prafes- 
lional  advertiser* : — 

"  Mr.  HiNir  CLAr,Merab«r  of  the  Boyil 
Dollege  of  Surgeons,  Uceatiate  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  London,  and  licentiate  of 
Ihe  lUedUe  -  Ckirurru^  Steietf,  Tamit, 
[«ap«ctfulty  tmdera  his  profetaloosJ  serrica 
lo  Ibe  inhabitant*  of  Hacknej  and  Betiuul 
Green.  Mr.  C.  has  for  some  yearm  been  > 
resident  on  the  Continent  of  America,  The 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  arc  ii 
posseuioD  of  the  knowledge  of mosteScaciiMS 
remedies  (nal  Jnwicm  to  Ihepr^rinm  ia  £■■ 
r«)>r,)  for  many  diseases.  Thia  ba*  long  ben 
universally  admitted  by  traveller*.  Anxion 
lo  determine  for  himself  the  accuracy  of 
these  reports,  Mr.  Clay,  during  hi*  scijomi 
there,  made  a  point  of  iavestigUing  the 
subject  with  the  greatest  Utentioo,  tut 
the  result  has  been  a  conTiclioQ,  that  those 
btatementa,  so  far  from  being  exaggeraled, 
are  fully  borne  out,  and  that  the  adoptioa  of 
their  simple,  bnl  ulotary  mode  of  treatfl. 
would  in  many  cases  lead  lo  coutequencn 
of  the  moat  lasting  benefit  and  importance  lo 

>■    1M£- 

-  Abraham*,    Priottr, 


TO  CORHESPONDENTS. 

Erptnlar. — The  tbinK  i*  not  bad  at  a  fais, 
and  probably  is  weU-deserreil;  but  san); 
our  correspondent  did  not  aeriooaly  mail* 
forward  il  a*  an  "  almost  rerbattM  copy.' 
M'illhebesogoodastoenableus  (oaac<ftiil 
how  much  of  the  matter  or  the  manner  (Is  ( 
trord)  is  caricature,  and  Innsmit  at  tksias 
lime  hia  name  and  address,  ia  confidevr- 
There  are  obv  ious  reasons  for  thi*  precanlioB. 

We  will  find  room  for  the  communkatioss 
of  nir.  Eaglt,  H..  P.  P.,  and  MeibeMt.  IV 
letter  of  JIfr.  Martin,  of  Windsor,  was  n- 
ceived  too  late  for  insertion  thi*  week.  Il 
shiill  appear  inoumeil  number. 

Mr.  Smetknrai  cnnnol  have  reflected  isi- 
ously  on  the  means  of  carrying  his  prepwal 
into  rflect.  For  every  bitteu  Pjthia*  that 
must  be  found  a  healthy  Damon;  and  m 
realty  cannot  sec  what  the  population  b  Is 
gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  twenty  sound  mot  to 
aave  twenty  that  are  diaeased.  Nay,  mxt; 
for  every  Pythias  of  the  Lambert  breed  tm 
Damons  must  be  prepared,  for  nothing  shot 
of  an  entire  transfusioa  would  efl'ect&e  ad- 
vation  of  the  patieut. 

Nehs.— Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  emiMBi  bb- 
geon,  who  for  a  number  of  year*  was  prild' 
pnl  aui^mm  to  the  Hiddleaex  Hoa^lal,  ku 


at  Edinbni;rit.    Sir  Chaile*  i*      ujiii''  b< 
Herbert  Afoyo,  E*q.— JbraoviM^  i* 


THE  LANCET. 
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LECTURES    ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVBRED  IN   1836, 

IN  THB  UNIVERSITY  OP  PARIS, 
By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

tOfinOE  OP  GENERAL  PATHOLOOY  IN  THB 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


LECTURE  XII. 

IZ^HOPE. 

jiENTlemen: — ^We  have  now  arrived  at 
.  17  of  the  Faculties,  and  No.  8  of  the 
itiments;  in  other  words,  at  the  organ 
ich  phrenologists  denominate  **  Hope" 
is  faculty  was  not  admitted  by  Gall;  he 
:  an  empty  space  in  his  bust  in  the  region 
ich  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  this 
nlty.  Spurzheim  remarked  that  hi)pe, 
bably,  corresponded  with  this  region  of 

brain.  Combe,  and  the  English  phreno- 
ists,  guided  by  his  observations,  made 
tfaer  researches,  and  the  organ  has  been 
»wed  since  then. 

Hhuttion, — On  either  side  of  the  organ  of 
iness,  running  obliquely  from  within  out- 
*d8,  towards  circumspection,  and  in  front 
iustice  or  conscientiousness,  and  behind 
organ  of  marvellousness,  with  which  it 
DS  sometimes  confounded.  You  may 
fy  this  latter  fact  on  the  model-bust  pre- 
ed  by  Spurzheim. 

Primary  Action, — Its  primary  action  is 
e ;  the  term  is  a  very  characteristic  one. 
en  hope  dominates,  it  appears  in  every 
d  of  the  roan  in  whom  it  so  exists ;  it 
lies  in  his  eye,  and  is  depicted  in  his 
Qtenance,  to  which  it  gives  an  expression 
gether  peculiar.  This  faculty  removes 
•y  difficulty  with  which  we  are  beset,  and 
itantly  looks  forward  to  a  better  futurity. 

man  of  firm  and  lively  hope  sees  no  ob- 
le  before  him ;  in  society  every  thing  he 
ts  is  happiness ;  he  is  beset  by  no  doubts, 

looks  on  the  difficulties  of  this  life 
ugh  a  glass  which  renders  them  all  in- 
iiicant. 

ppHcatioru  amd  Associations. — The  nature 
lis  faculty  leads  it  to  associate  with  all 
it  facultiety  for  the  latter  are  necet sarily 
fo.  679. 


attended,  each  with  its  peculiar  disease: 
when  powerful,  they  wish  to  be  satisfied. 
Now,  it  is  hope  which  promises  this  satis- 
faction. If  you  wish  to  observe  it  with  ad- 
vantage, you  must  find  an  individual  in  whom 
it  is  strongly  marked,  and  there  are  many  of 
this  kind.  I  have  known  men  before  whose 
minds  every  difficulty  disappeared;  who 
told  you,  wiUi  an  expression  of  joy  and  plea- 
sure, the  success  they  were  sure  of  obtaining. 
Hence  the  application  of  this  faculty  may  be 
seen  sustaining  men  in  their  intercourse  with 
society;  speculators,  &c.,  in  their  various 
projects,  and  gamblers  in  the  stillmore  hazard- 
ous enterprise  of  play. 

Auxiliaries. — This  organ  is  aided  by  mar- 
vellousness, of  which   we   shall    presently 
spefik ;  and  when  a  combination  of  this  kind 
exists,  men  see  the  marvellous  creations  of 
their  imagination  accomplished  in  prospec- 
tive.    If  the    faculty    be    applied   to    reli- 
gious ideas  it  produces  happiness  respecting 
the  world  to  come  ;  if  to  temporal  afl'airs,  it 
inspires  the  idea  of  some  sudden  success,  des- 
tined to  astonish  the  world;   and  if  it  be 
united  witli  ideality  and  power  of  elocution, 
it  casts  a  charm  around  all  we  say,  under 
whose  influence  the  auditory  is  carried  away 
with  enthusiasm.  Men  of  vivid  hope  dcceiye 
themselves  upon  every  point.    I  should  also 
add,  that  the  faculty  of  elocution  contributes 
to  keep  up  the  illusion,  for  when  his  wordF 
flow  easily,  a  man  allows  himself  to   be 
seduced  by  his  own  fine  sentences ;  he  finds 
a  pleasure  in  listening  to  them,  like  the  liar 
who  finishes  with  believing  his  stories  true 
from  the  number  of  times  he  has  told  them. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  this.    In  Paris, 
for  example,  we  perpetually  find  men  who 
seduce  others  into  ruinous  entei-prises.  Mar- 
vellousness, ideality,  and   eloquence,  then, 
may  be  considered  a^  the  principal  auxi- 
liaries of  hope. 

Antagonists. — ^The  or<»ans  which  oppose 
its  action  also  deserve  notice.  In  the  first 
line  I  may  mention  circumspection,  the  mor- 
tal enemy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of 
hope.  Hence  we  cannot  have  room  for  the 
action  of  hope  when  circumspection  is  lar^. 
In  some  cases  the  co-existence  of  this  organ 
with  caution  produces  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency,  for  the  individual,  at  one 
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time,  abandooB  himself  to  hope,  and  then  all 
if  bright ;  at  another  time,  caution  is  predo- 
minant, and  then  he  is  harassed  between  the 


ap  by  maryellonaneM.  Here  ia  Paekii, 
who  from  being  a  mathematician  became  t 
preacher,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  heavenly 


He  was  an  excellent  maiu  Look  at  ^ 
organs  of  justioe  and  beaeTolence,  how  finely 
they  are  developed !  Nevertheless,  they  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  him  from  sacrificiBg 


contradictory  feelings,  uncertain  in  what  way  I  reward ;  you  may  here  see  the 
to  think  or  acL    The  other  antagonists  of  ^froduced  by  marvellousneas  united  to  hope. 
Hope  are  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  bear 
some  analogy  to  circumspectioB  fai  their  mode 
of  acting.      But  when  the  intelligence  and 

caution  are  both  feeble,  and  marrellousness,  iiuuuicieni  io  proTcni  mm  irom  sacnncng 
on  the  coatranr,  is  strong,  hope  reigns  impe- 1  the  certainty  of  mathematical  knowledge  to 
~ — ~*T,  and  contitutes  enthusiasm  of  the  most  the  delusions  of  an  ascetic  life  and  the  hope 

of  futurity,  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  orgaa- 

isation.    However,  you  may  observe  how 

the  intelligence,  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  the 

immense  development  of  hit  mtnrelloiiiDeif, 

n  «^M.v.«»«^  ^.  ».  ~-~  r-^ .«.»  .»  ..w».  I  was  unable  to  make  any  effort  at  rescuisf 

aiknaiias:  any  enterprise,  and  mders  man  I  him  firom  this  species  of  aberratkm.    In  fte 

lMCtive«orp«retT«permlative«  unless,  indeed  head  of  Abb^  Gregoiee,  whom  ereryooe 


lamsAshlr  kind. 

Akmnct, — Want  of  this  oraaa  brings  with 
it  uncertainty,  inaction,  and  despondency, 
cspeciallT  if'  cirmmspectioB  piedomfaiates. 
A  roatbinatioa  of  this  kind  prevents  us  from 


pcvweHul  orcaa,  as  that  of  destmctioB, 
eirite  it  hvm  time  to  time. 

AaiarfiL — In  swimsli  we  are  unable  to 
^nti^cuiih  any  trace  of  this  faculty;  Hence 
all  phntnol^wpjitf  consider  it  as  being  pectt- 
li«r  u«  man.  Perhaps  more  careful  observe- 
tk«  mav  enable  us  to  detect  in  animals  some 
Impabe  defMHling  on  this  organ ;  but  I  will 
Make  no  obeerration  upon  this  point,  for  we 
should  never  launch  into  coi^ectares  without 
siMne  foundation  for  them. 

£jmmpU$, We  should  have  abundant  ex- 
amples to  show  you,  if  one  could  mould  all 
the  heads  which  present  well-developed 
organs.  However,  the  cast  of  Destainiere's 
head,  now  before  you,  furnishes  an  excellent 
example  of  hope,  credulity,  and  marvellous- 
ness.    See  how  the  part  of  the  head  we 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  lec- 
ture forms  an  elevated  semicircle,  in  con- 
junction with  manellousness  and  imagina- 
tion. Self-esteem  and  conscientiousness  also 
exist,  but  they  are  mastered,  as  you  see,  by 
this  prominence,  corresponding  with  bene- 
Tolence,  which  leaves  little  room  for  the  in- 
tellectual faculties ;  causality  is  small,  and 
caution  is  still  smaller.     This  individual, 
therefore,  must  have  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
bope  and  of  marvellousness.     Here,  again, 
is  a  head  of  the  same  class,  Demorlani's. 
Hope,  marvellousness,  imagination,    with 
feeble  intelligence,  producing  pride  and  a 
love  of  gaming ;  justice  is  pretty  well  deve- 
lope<l ;  but  what  could  that  faculty  do  in 
presence  of  such  predominating  hope  and 
marvellousness?     Nothing.      Here  is  the 
head  of  a  man,  Roland,  who  was  entirely 
governed  by  religious  ideas,  in  which  you 
may  distinguish  hope,  very  large,  confound- 
ing itself  with  marvellousness  and  ideality  • 
all  this  portion  of  the  head  dominates  the 
Intelligence,  for  the  projection  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  depends  on  the  junction 
of  marvellousness  with  gaiety,  and  not  in 
the  union  of  comparison  with  causality.  Ed- 
ucability  is  small,  and  this  is  a  great  defect, 
for  the  love  of  facts  acts  powerfully  in  cor- 
Mctiiig  the  bad  effecU  which  result  from 
TiMtloii  and  the  delmioiu  of  hope,  kept 


knows,  you  may  also  find  a  large  organ  of 
hope ;  this  never  abandoned  him.  In  fact, 
this  organ  is  always  highly  developed  is 
individuals  who  think  ofnothfaig  but  celes- 
tial happineaa.  Look  here  al  the  hettd  tf 
General  For,  and  yen  will  oBMleratand  why 
he  never  despaired  in  any  of  his  projects. 
Here  is  a  portion  of  Napolbon's  head ;  we 
can  see  enough  of  the  organ  of  hope  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  well  developed.  In  fact, 
the  Emperor  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  this  faculty,  and  placed  great  confldeace 
in  his  future  prospects,  even  so  fitf  as  to 
shew  a  tendency  to  the  mairellona.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  kind  of  fiate,  or  Inck,  fai  a  sdr 
which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  usa. 
Gentlemen,  every  man  has  his  feeble  pdsti; 
we  can  never  meet  with  one  who  Is  pwfect 
Here  are  examples  of  an  oppoaite  ^iwd,  is 
the  heads  of  criminals.  Remark  what  a  de- 
pression in  the  organ  of  hope !  *i^*  coasci< 
entiousness,  veneration,  and  all  the  superior 
facuIUes,  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,devel(qped. 

18. — Mary  ellocsness. 

We  shall  now  leave  hope,  upon  wluci  we 
have  said  enough  to  fix  your  attenUon,  sad 
take  up  the  next  in  order,  a  faculty  denomi- 
nated "  marvellousness  "  by  Spuezheix. 
This  is  a  tendency  towards  what  is  marr el- 
lous,  extraordinary,  and  astonishing;  yet 
we  do  not  find  a  single  philosopher  or  Beta- 
physician  who  has  thought  of  admittittg  tke 
existence  of  this  faculty,  as  diatinguished 
from  other  phenomena  of  the  hnman  mind ; 
because  the  minority  were  goremed  by  thi* 
feeling,  and  considered  the  marvellous  to  be 
the  essence  of  human  morality,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  truth.  Gall  did  not  distinguisb 
it  from  imagination;  he  confounded  this  h- 
culty  with  what  he  called  the  «  sense  or 
spirit  of  poetry."  Spdrzheim  sepanted 
them.  Spurzheim  made  some  Terr  interest- 
ing observations  on  the  faculty,  and  althoogh 
phrenologists  are  accused  of  placing  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in,  and  legwding  with 
a  sort  of  superstitions  crednlltyi  thie  phre- 
nologist I  do  not  heiitUe  to  toy  te^  ia  my 
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•pimkn^  ke  wm  a  great  man.    After  Gall, 
it  is  ke  wko  lam  done  most  for  phrenology. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  conTolntions,  as  I 
am  about  to  show  yoo,  in  the  region  which 
GUll  assigned  to  the  '<  spirit  of  poetry." 
SpvasHBiM  compared  the  prominences  pro- 
duced externally  by  these  convolutions,  and 
yacceiTed  that  the  internal  one  corresponded 
with  "  manrellottsness/'  and  the  external 
with  the  **  spirit  of  poetry."    From  that  pe- 
riod he  separated  them,  and  drew  between 
tiM  two  a  yery  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 
It  ramains  to  be  seen  whether  posterity  will 
oonfirm  his  judgment,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  inTalldat^.    Spurzheim,  in  his  work 
published  at  Paris,  in  French,  at  first  gaye 
to  this  organ  the  name  of*'  supematuralness," 
Init  afterwards  perceiying  that  man  could 
not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  nature,  he 
ohanged  the  denomination  into  that  of  mar- 
Tellottsaess."     They  who,  notwithstanding 
this,  return  in  the  vocabulary  the  name  of 
^  svperaaturalness,"  may  admit  as  much  of 
its  existence  as  they  please,  but  they  must 
■ot  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  feeling  which 
it  creates,  but  must  let  it  remain  as  a  definite 
thing  in  tlie  mind,  existing  only  as  a  mental 
fact.    It  would  be  idle  to  believe  that  we 
•an  step  beyond  nature  in  any  thing.    Alas ! 
wa  cannot  even  explore  nature  herself.    We 
are  attached  to  our  planet  in  such  a  way, 
that  we  cannot  raise  ourselves  three  leagues 
•boTC  its  surface,  nor  penetrate  a  league 
Mil  its  crust,  without  perishing  in  the  effort. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Uie  word  *'  su- 
panu^uralness  V*  Although  Spurzheim  had 
a  great  inclination  for  this  pretended  **  super- 
■aturalness,"  he  renounced  the  expression. 

SUmmtwH. — ^Theseat  of  marvellousness  is  a 
long  horiimntal  convolution,  situated  be- 
tween mimicry  and  ideality.  Observe  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  regu  lar 
in  this  plaster  model.  There  is  goodness, 
there  mimicry,  there  ideality,  and  here  mar- 
T^ousness,  No.  18.  Thus,  the  relationship 
•f  this  lengthened  convolution  is  as  follows : 
It  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
anteriorly,  and  laterally,  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  on  the 
•wnmit  of  the  head,  to  the  organ  of  hope. 
Veneration  is  perceived  to  lie  backwaids, 
along  its  internal  edge,  and  imitation  before 
it ;  for  it  is  nearly  equal  to  both  those  organs 
in  length.  Its  external  edge  corresponds 
with  ideality,  or  imagination.  Finally,  its 
anterior  extremity  touches  gaiety,  and  an- 
awors  to  the  external  side  of  causality.  When 
thia  convolution  is  strongly  developed,  it 
ffiUfles  on  each  side  the  anterior  and  superior 
parts  of  the  head,  and,  terminating  in  the 
Onjparior  region  of  the  forehead,  it  forms  a 
■ort  of  prominent  angle,  which  makes  the 
iorehead  square ;  when  mimicry  and  bene- 
irolcBca  have  enlarged  the  top  of  the  fore- 
hm(\f  those  eminences  represent  the  germs 
•f  two  horns*    To  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
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enthusiastic  saints,  those  who  have  been 
most  subject  to  ecstasies  and  visions.  You 
may  see  this  prominence  very  distinctly  in 
the  historical  legendary  engraving  which  re- 
presents Saint  Anthony.  The  organ  forms 
there  two  emmences,  which  elevate  the  hair 
in  front,  above  the  external  angles  of  the 
eyes ;  it  may  be  seen  to  form  the  same  pro* 
minence  in  some  paintings  of  Moses.  This 
relationship  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
with  phrenology,  is  something  astonishing, 
but  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Besides^ 
we  will  cause  you  to  make  these  observa- 
tions upon  heads  in  which  this  fhculty  is 
tangibly  predominant. 

Action  or  Direct  Influence, — It  is  the  dis* 
position  to  believe  in  marvels,  in  that  which 
is  out  of  the  pale  of  natural  law,  in  miracles, 
sorcery,  ghosts,  demons,  witchcraft,  fairies, 
goblins.  You  will  find  the  favourite  repast 
for  this  faculty  in  the  *<  Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  That  work  was  composed  under 
the  influence  of  the  organ  of  marvellousness ; 
so  were  the  lives  of  the  Scdnts,  in  which 
we  have  legends  containing  accounts  of 
numberless  miracles,  and  which  cost  the 
reputation  of  their  authors,  in  those  times  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  nothing,  for  who 
would  dave  dared  to  give  them  the  lie  ?  But 
in  these  mysticity  is  joined  to  the  marvel- 
lous, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  tales 
borrowed  (torn  the  Arabians,  whence  results 
more  pleasure  for  readers  in  the  perusal. 
The  ancient  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  itself 
founded  upon  the  traditions  brought  from 
the  East,  presents  some  of  the  first  recorded 
traces  of  the  influence  of  this  organ  upon  the 
intellectual  system. 

This  faculty  furnishes  eigoyment  in  the 
extreme  to  its  possessors.  It  is  then  a 
feeling,  a  sort  of  not-to-be-reasoned-with 
pleasure.  In  fact,  there  is  no  rrasoa  in  the 
operation  which  leads  man  to  represent 
extraordinary  things,  to  admire  them,  to 
become  enthusiastic,  to  fall  into  ecstacy, 
when  he  relates  them  or  hears  them  related. 
There  is  another  form  of  manifestation  of  the 
faculty,  according  to  phrenologists.  It  is 
that  of  astonishment.  If  a  man  in  whom 
this  organ  predominates  meets  you  un- 
expectedly, he  is  astonished.  He  can  think 
of  nothing  but  of  having  met  you.  It  is 
useless  to  relate  to  him  3xe  series  of  events 
by  which  you  two  came  in  contact.  Ho 
remains  occupied  by  the  same  subject.  He 
is  <<  astonished  that  he  should  have  met  with 
you.''  Every  thing  astonishes  such  persons. 
They  laugh  easily,  and  without  a  motive  for 
gaiety.  This  I  have  verified.  They  admire 
and  speculate  with  the  same  facility.  This 
organ  of  marvellousness  is  a  singular  orga% 
but  all  its  movements  are  signs  of  ignorance. 
When  facts  are  not  known  they  are  represent- 
ed at  the  pleasure  of  this  faculty,  and  that 
gives  a  mental  enjoyment  which  diverts  the 
mind  from  r^fUetion  and  ver^ctUum, — saves  it 
thetroabltof#Jbs^gM.    Onaiitttaativaamid 
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i^  It  skYi  o:  ^KvrneBC  which  mris<s  from  '  matician,  or  any  man  who  would  support  a 
«.^.-a-ia.i:«it.   :>.««  s>k£r7-L«<r.  :*rum  the  ob- '  ivlizion  by  phytical  and  mathematical  proofs. 

—  '-.b-iiwedo    H*  woald  become  a  lauf^hinflc-stock,  or  it 

Pi^rv  L5  Uka    l-fast  he  would  provoke  yawning  and  slam- 


lire  •*<•  r 


:a  "^v  ■**  -.V  1>.«HI». 

I:  j»  .X  Ta~irr.  l".  li.  a  i>  t*  •'f^:':^  VlbPi 
-"  inr«ii  Ak:tk&w»  -x  lie  y^'rnr^  ?7««ai-  i,aa3 
r  •«*  i.re-^   *  n  n* ."'»  ~  "-*  •"■*.  H*  ioJiU 

•>-'*>:••*     .;    ^:aui.  *     -limen*   -wn-ri     le 

Hiy    "xmr"        "^^    »  "3rn  -"'TIS    n 

111.,   "aci  "^.£19 


bi^ :  but  he  who  presents  a  variety  of  f  i- 
tnoffdiaafy  imaiEes  and  ideas  as  realitin 
a»i  truths,  eicites  all  sorts  of  passioni,  aod 
L»  soocht  after  by  the  public.  But  pay 
mnrKio  to  this,  that  an  astonishing;  spt-cta* 
;»f.  whether  i:  is  setluctive  fmm  itsbeanty, 
ic  ^Ld^^3?ting:  from  it<  utrliness,  would  in- 
i1>^f  ^i:  momentary  emotion  if  it  were  with- 
]•! :  I  If.    It  is  always  necessary  also  that  the 


*  .n     »-:..  1    ^l.u^ 
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•^^i^iracle  fh«.iuld  be  animated  by  the  human 
7ii#f3:Kf«  a=d  the  model  is  therefore  neces- 
fvly  cakea  either  from  man  or  from  anl- 
UL^f.  M  >3»i^r(^  are  cn*ated  by  the  different 
:^v.bfx>ticfti  of  the  elements  of  perception, 
:iiix^:f  ard  the  pa<4ion«  of  the  hearers  and  the  spec- 
tators  are  correspond  id ^ly  excited.  Thna 
this  faculty  calls  to  its  aid  all  the  others. 

Another  application  of  this  organ  is  ob* 
served  in  comedians;  they  act  on  the  same 


I    ?*«. 


MT.    fkt:  i*-c-?  Mzr^  n  V  .mtfs  than  |  plan  as  the  preachers  ;  they  also  paint  ex< 
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a  aw  -r^.Ttf.-t  there 
^ ■*■*■![  7^  -imf  of 
■V  il  iei.e«e  it 
•2'  ID  «>.'2ly  to 
uiPtiMUj  the 
r»eaaditur 
r  f  eaeais: 
^-  ,^-ii^  «-  xkr  iiux^i.!  esHHion 
■  ^i ;.  —  J.--  HiuiTii  ■»'  V  r.vlong- 
^.,— cii.i»?»«.  "Xw  ■^-•^n.?.  or  the 
.  -vMBB^K'"^  'xi  A.<^tonish- 
^er*"  >  •1'^    j<ccci<.in  of 
^    ^iLniir  rii    :r  their  re- 
•nrt  T*r*l'.r  are.  from 
hl-^  ijd  eipecially 
jqa.vAioaird  to  {i^ive 
iC  '.^is  orfSD. 

».«!« to  the  appli- 

rx.ch  are  found  in 

>  ai«  3«re  is  no  subject  for 

k«wc«  ^«  *^  ab^>ut  to  touch 

K'S^  a*^  i^"^  ^  xich  form  a  founda- 

^J^  j.  ^»i»i  acv  UK  i^  he  laughed  at. 

-  KTd^.cAi.s'a''  IS  l\mnd  in  the 

jtc  ^^-*!«r»c  ap^Nitles  of  different 

,-«^.->u  es.i<tin^  only  by  virtue 

^^-;  .-us.     The  second  '*  applica- 

^'  jtr^ta  L!»  itlufirited  in  the  vic- 

^%'^'*fa.<  L'iea<  in  many  lunatics, 

•  ui    i*f   »:T»iiWA:*il  pei^ple.  who  would 

j^  w  .:'  Lie  rewe**oaii:oa  of  thinfrs  not 

^i«^   I**  '^'^  rvadervd  them  so.    In  all 

*~  j^^,^>»^r»  •J  rfl«u*a  ia  whom  this  organ 

It  «*'**«.  •«  **  AN>^*luiely  necess:ury  that 

Z^l  ioo^t'ol  X-««  upon  their  invention  to 

.ih\  'Ae  •aat  o:  the  Baarrellous,  or  their 

y5*j.iii  *'*cv*»*  wv»uM  remain  below  those 

3^ic«r  bwtSrea  |w«e»ini![  the  organ  of 

ZM««i(tf«Miif*^  aaJ  who  know,  therefore, 

"^     w«  w  W"»  rtei'  rvli^ion  to  account. 

It  aU  <M  v^>«  »^l  ^^^  ^  lo«cician  in 


m«|i  CtMM  »^  ^V^'^'l^ 


It  would 


a^gerated  passions, — passions  which  they 
do  not  experience,  it    is    true,  while  the 
preachers  may  speak  from  actual  convictioo. 
Pardon  this  comparison.  Gentlemen;  I  re- 
spect all  relig:ions,  but  facts  must  be  made 
known.  In  poets,  especially  epic  and  tn^ric, 
in  musicians  who  treat  on  supernatural  sub- 
jects, called  "  sacred/'  who  live  by  illusioni, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  the  realisatioo  of 
I  fantastic  objects,  the  operation  of  this  organ 
is  moHt  evident.     It  is  not  less  so  amonij:9t 
architects,  sculptors,  and    painters,  whoie 
continual   occupation  is   to   represent  pre- 
tended supernatural  ideas,  and  who,  with- 
out exprt^ssinfr  them  by  words,  excite  the 
emotions  of  them  in  their  works,  by  the 
colour,  the  forms,  the  dra^  iuR  of  groups, 
&c.,  for  tliis  organ  extends  its  influence  over 
all  the  pnxluctions  of  the  human  faculties. 
Its  influence  is  also  exhibited  in  the  appa- 
ratus of  religion ;   in  the   decorations,  the 
illustrations,  the  music,  the  singing,  wkick 
take  place  in  the  edifices  of  those  who  em- 
ploy these  means  to  make  proselytes,  for  §U 
do  not  employ  them.    I  have  the  honoor  of 
being  listened  to  by   many    well-inforDed 
persons,  and  as  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
word  exists,  I  will  now  remind  you,  that  the 
Protestants  do  not  employ  these  means ;  thev 
content  themselves  with  the  morale^  while  the 
Catholics  bring  into  play  all  sorts  of  seduc- 
tions, and,  amongst  others,  means  which  are 
perfectly  analogous  with  those  of  the  opera, 
to  keep  up  the  fenency  of  their  proselytes. 
Doubtless  this  compari.^on  will  not  astonidi 
yuu ;  Luther  and  Calvin  made  It  before  me. 
It  is  not  iu  our  day  that  they  who  compare 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  grand  opera  can 
be  hung  or  burnt    (Applamte.)    We  are 
assembled  here  to  obsene  man  in  his  natu- 
ral condition.    We  say  that  there  are  reli- 
gions which  employ  seductive  means,  and 
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nay  be  blamed  for  this.    We  are  ready  to 
replj,  that  we  neither  attack  here  the  foun- 
diutioDt  nor  the  forms  of  creeds.    We  study 
the  actions  and  the  combinations  of  the  fa- 
culties, of  which  the  human  skull  contains 
the  Instruments.    In  the  poets  who  have 
described  what  the  senses  have  been  able 
to  reach^ — in  Milton,  Tasso,  and  Dante, — 
this  organ  acts  with  a  powerful  enerjry. 
Milton  has  described  to  us  Paradise,  the 
lerolt  of  certain  angels,  and  the  fall  of  the 
ftit  man,  which  he  could  not  haye  done 
wiHuNit  the  influence  of  this  faculty.  Tasso, 
the  author  of  the  '^Jerusalem  Delivered," 
MKwe  way  to  ascetic  ideas,  which  he  drew 
mm  the  same  source.    But  Dante  is  re- 
aaiJkable  for  the  association  of  destruction, 
WBied  with  all  its  anger,  ideality,  and  mar- 
▼eUoasness ;  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
tURf  and  its  torments;   he  refined  upon 
•nffBriogs  and  tortures  more  than  any  Inqui* 
eitor  coold  have  done.    All  these  fictions 
are  lendered  with  a  terrible  power  of  ex- 
presaioa.    Dante  has  put  into  operation, 
inoraneously  with  the  faculty  of  the 
slioos,  that  of  words,  of  metre,  and  the 
theatrical  faculties  which  are  directed 
hf  a  lirely  intellect ;  but  an  intellect  seduced 
1^  nysteries  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
hj  tiioee  of  Catholicism. 

la  religion  this  organ  is  also  found  in 
writings  of  another  sect.  Sweden  borg  dared 
|p  describe  Paradise,  the  manner  in  which 
Ike  angels  and  the  archangels  were  grouped 
ia  Heaven.    This  man  imagined  that  he  had 
a  relationship  with  the  spirits  which  are 
supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  God 
aad  man,  and  has  given  an  account  of  all 
Ida  reveries  in  a  voluminous  work.    Do  not 
bdUeve,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  Imbecile  or  foolish  to  relish  such  works. 
There  are  organizations,  perfectly  reason- 
able ia  other  respects,  which  are  made  for 
fhk.   We  sh^l  not  be  forbidden,  I  hope,  to 
make  this  remark.    BERBicciEa,  (who  has 
written  three  volumes  upon  goblins,)  the 
■Murvellous  romancers,  and  the  author  of  a 
romance  entitled  ^  The  Monk,"  also  obeyed 
flm  suggestions  of  this  organ.  **  The  Monk** 
ia  a  cl^-^ttuvre  of  invention  and  intellect, 
hi  widch,  with  a  tone  of  philosophy,  and 
with  amazing  enthusiasm,  the  author  causes 
to  pass  before  your  eyes  the  most  extraor- 
dlaary  marvels  in  demonomania,  abcession, 
asagic,  witchcraft,  &c.,  and  his  work  is, 
coasequently,  an  astonishing  association  of 
laasoaing  and  logic  with  Uie  marvellous. 
The  author  of  this  romance  is,  in  my  opinion, 
.  aa  extraordinary  man  in  this  line,  and  has 
act  been  equalled.    If  you  are  net  to  be 
too  much  affected  by  details  of  dmblerie  and 
mafnc»read  it    If  you  be  too  liable  to  feel 
their  influence,  read  it  not. 

But  do  you  believe  that  this  faculty  is 
limited  ia  its  influence  to  this  sort — I  will 
M»t  say  of  rererie— but  to  this  sort  of  ezer- 
aiaa  of  the  mindf    No,  GenUemea,  it  does 


not  stop  there.  In  the  sciences  themselves 
we  also  find  the  marvellous.  Many  sseoaif 
prefer  the  marvellous,  in  their  descriptions 
of  nature,  to  demonstrations  of  her  acts. 
You  have  had  lately  here,  in  the  Institute, 
a  famous  man  in  this  way,  Dupont  de  Ni- 
MouBs,  who  tituislatcd  into  very  pretty 
verses  the  songs  of  the  nightingale.  He 
produced  literature  instead  of  natural  his- 
tory. If  we  did  not  treat  upon  so  serious 
a  subject  as  that  of  our  course,  I  should 
relate  to  you  this  song,  because,  unhappily, 
or  happily,  I  have  the  metre  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  I  say  '<  unhappily," 
because  it  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  should  like 
to  change  it  for  something  that  I  want. 
Besides,  this  author  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  written  romances  upon  nature,  works 
which  border  upon  the  marvellous,  which 
are  extremely  seductive,  and  which  succeed 
prodigiously  with  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  one  must  hang  oneu^f.  Al- 
though a  medical  man,  I  own  that  medical 
men  are  not  exempt  from  the  love  of  marvel- 
lous things;  they  personify  natural  diseases, 
the  vital  strength ;  they  make  occult  powers ; 
they  multiply  the  natural  powers,  and  they 
play  upon  them  as  things  quite  marvellous. 
The  magnetisers,  the  homoeopathists,  may  be 
cited,  because  a  prominence  of  this  organ 
has  been  remarked  in  them.  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  a  man  should  have  physical 
signs  to  make  known  aptitudes : — 

Et  ne  devrait-on  pas  k  des  signes  certains 
Reconnaltre  le  coeur  des  perlides  humains?* 

And  may  not  these  fine  lines  be    realised 
in  the  application  ?    Let  us  not,  however, 
condemn  too  exclusively  two  intellectual 
exercises  which  we  have  named.    There  are 
some  facts  which  serve  as  foundations  for 
magnetism  and  homoeopathy ,  but  those  faots 
are   exaggerated   by   the   sectarians   who 
detect  and  adopt  them.     Therefore  I  beg 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  homoeopathists, 
if  I  have  the  honour  to  rank  any  amongst 
my  audience,  not  to  take  offence  at  what  I 
say.    I  have  myself  essayed  homoeopathy, 
and  I  do  not  refuse  to  give  my  attention  to 
any  facts  which  may  be  offered  respecting 
either  that  or  magnetism,but  I  cannotprevent 
phrenologists  from  having  observed  the  pro- 
minent development  of  the  organ  of  marvel- 
lousness  in  the  determined  and  exclusive 
homocopathbts,  and  the  equally  determined 
magnetisers.    I  am  here  only  as  the  historian 
of  facts.    In  one  word  (for  I  most  sum  up 
these  observations),  I  would  add,  that  in  all 
those  men  who,  seduced  by  the  pleasures  of 
illusion,  prefer  remaining  under  and  enjoy- 
ing deceptions,  to  verifying  by  observation 
whether  their  belief  is  just  and  well-founded, 
and  who  divert  their  attention  from  the  de- 
monstrations of  truth,— in  all  such  persons 
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the  organ  of  which  we  speak  is  found  pre- 
dominant There  are  men,  indeed,  who  say, 
^▲hl  do  not  withdraw  me  from  my  illu- 
sions !"  They  resemble  the  young  man  who, 
dreaming  of  his  mistress,  and  of  the  (ileasure 
he  experienced  in  possessing  her,  awoke, 
perceived  his  error,  and  courted  sleep  again, 
in  order  that  he  might  resume  the  illusion. 

The  predominance  of  this  organ  has  also 
been  observed  in  those  women  of  fashionable 
life  who  prefer  reading  romances  to  history. 
And  here  I  must  make  the  remark — extremely 
important  for  its  truth — that  the  reading  of 
romances  is  extremely  injurious  to  youth. 
Sometimes  young  men  are  advised  to  read 
romances  under  the  excuse  of  forming  their 
style.  The  pretext  is  delusive,  for  whilst 
engaged  in  forming  a  style — a  false  style— 
they  acquire  ideas  of  the  world  which  are 
squally  false, — ideas  of  which  they  are 
cruelly  disabused  by  experience.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  organ  of  mar^elloosness  are 
always  deceptive. 

Akaemee. — ^The  absence  of  this  organ 
renders  a  man  insensible  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments which  I  have  described.  He  attends 
to  facts  alone,  and  if  he  have  not  an  irregular 
imagination,  he  goes  directly  to  the  reality, 
provided  his  intellectual  organisation  per- 
MiU. 

AuxUmruM, — ^The  auxiliaries  of  marvel- 
lousness  are  hope  and  ideality,  or  imagi- 
nation. M'hen  these  are  associated  with 
marvellousness,  the  combination  is  most 
deplorable.  It  constitutes  such  persons  as 
gamblers,  or  men  who  devote  all  their  time 
to  contemplating  of  chimeras,  to  the  neglect 
even  of  their  own  existence,  and  the  lives 
of  those  persons  who  ought  to  be  dearest  to 
them  in  the  world. 

A  great  facility  of  elocution  appears  to  me 
also  to  be  a  means  of  seducing  a  man  to 
indulge  in  the  marvellous,  as  I  shall  presently 
tell  you  when  we  come  to  the  "  power-of- 
speech ;"  he  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  talent  of  elocution,  is  delighted 
with  the  construction  of  his  phrases,  is  in 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  his  expressions, 
and  is  capable  of  speaking  for  a  long  time 
without  any  meaning  being  attached  to  his 
words.    Such  men  seduce  themselves;  they 
are  theirown  victims.     Music  is  also  placed 
amongst  the  auxiliaries  of  marvellousness ; 
for  emotions  result  from  it  which  are  more 
agreeable  than  reflection.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  emotions  caused  by  music 
are  necessary  to  the  rich  idlers  who  kiiow 
■ot  what  use  to  make  of  their  time;  thus 
operas  and  cuucerts  are  attended  in  a  great 
measure  by  those  indolent  people  who  re- 
quire   to    feel    emotions.      Italy  furnishes 
numerous  examples  of  this.    Music  (at  least 
occasionally)    rouses    the    people   of   thai 
country  from  their  state  of  apathy.    It  has 
exercised  less  influence  over  us  since  the 
French  people  have  attended  to  their  own 
ln*«Mi9t8,  and  even  less  still  in  England. 


Music  always  diTerti  a  man  tnm  thinkiag. 
Music  is  also  laid  under  contribntioa  Is 
express    the   sensations   consequent  npsi 
marvellousness,     and    thus    becomes  tki 
instrument  of  that  faculty.    Another  auxi- 
liary is  found  in  veneration.     Veaeratioa  is 
not  a<irays  joined  to  marvellousness,  forthcri 
is  no  law  for  Uie  association  of  organs.    Ym 
cannot  conclude  from  the  predominanos  rf 
one  organ,  that  another  is  or  is  not  snub 
developed.    Nature  determines    to  discos- 
cert  those  who  would   pretend   to  fond 
systems    on  this  sort  of  association;  and 
this  discordance,  while  it  furnishes  objec- 
tions to  our  adversaries,  serves  to  justify  u, 
because  every  sort  of  combination  is  poi- 
sible.    Veneration  being  joined  to  aarWl- 
lousness,   gives  force   to  the   latter,  sad 
produces     adoration.      Veaermtion    akae 
would  not  produce  adoration.    A  dsspv 
feeling  is   represented  by  the  ezprassics 
^adoration," — a  feeling  which    tite  werd 
^veneration'*  does  not  convey,  and  at  tht 
term  ^adoration"  exists  in  all  laagnsnti, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  htimg 
which  it  represents.    You  see  that  I  hue 
agree  with  the  Scotch  system  of  philow- 
phy,  and  the  reason  is  bec^anse  I  seek  oi^ 
after  truth.    Well,  I  say  that  adotatioB  ii 
something  more  than  a  result  of  eidier  mn- 
vellousness  or  veneration.    Taken  alone,  it 
appears  to  me — mind  I  do  not  offer  snyself 
as  an  unimpeachable  authority ;  &r  froai  tt; 
I  am  too  much  disposed  to  tremble  st  dra 
feebleness  of  human  intellect — it  appears  to 
me  that  adoration  is  compounded  of  veaeri- 
tion  and  marvellousness. 

Among  the  receptive  faculties  which  suiy 
aid  this  organ,  it  appears  to  me  that  brillisst 
colouring  and  the  representation  of  placet, 
or  locality,  ought  to  figure  first,  as  fomlBk- 
ing  to  it  means  of  display.     But,  Qeatle- 
men — and  here  I  pause,  not,  however,  froai 
want  of  facu,  but  because  I  wish  to  csli 
your  attention  to  particular  ones — ^I  preisnt 
to  you  the  fact,  that  these  faculties  can  he, 
and  frequently  are,  subjugated  by  marvel- 
lou sness.  When  very  strong,  marvellonsseis 
subjugates  and    uses,   with   the    greatert 
facility,  all  our  fisculties,  and  when  it  ii 
aided  by  being  exercised,  by  education,  sad 
especially  by  example,  terrible  example, 
no  faculty  is  stronger.    This  feeling,  thes, 
acts  with  the  most  passionate  excitatioo. 
You  find   a  proof  of  the  influence  which 
colouring,  forms,   and    localities,  give   to 
marvellousness,  in    the   decorations    with 
which  the  mysteries  of  some  reli^oas,  oor 
operas,  and  the  courts  of  princes,  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Aniag^iats.  —  Amongst  the  opposing 
faculties,  we  must  place,  as  very  important, 
circumspection,  of  which  I  spoke  at  great 
lenjyth  a  few  days  since.  Circumspection 
tends  to  arrest  all  the  ideas,  all  emission  of 
our  thoughts,  all  raanifestatioa  of  the  feelings. 
It  restrains  them,  and  tnma  ttam  over,  as  it 
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•  bk  (he  Interior  of  tho  hood,  (I  hero  make 
^  of  ifimtiTO  Ungnige,  for  there  are 
▼arioos  moyements    to  which   belong  the 
^taomeiia  which  ought  to  be  retained  in 
tlM  bfain)  it  makes  them  rest  awhile  beneath 
Um  ojet  of  intelligence  (another  figure)  in 
Mdor  that  thii  faculty  may  have  time  to 
dtftarmiiie  how  it  ihall  employ  them.    Cir- 
mvapectioD,  then,  is  a  very  powerful  faeul  ty . 
I  have  eulogised  it  greatly,  although  I  do 
aot  Myself  possess  it  in  a   predominant 
^tapea.  but  I  possess  enough  of  it,  I  believe, 
to  be  able,  with  a  great  deal  of  observation, 
to  nppreeiate  its  importance,  and  feel  in  a 
gmat  measure  what  it  is  worth,  and  the 
IMlfnntam   or  disadvantages  which   are 
•IteclMd  to  its  development.    Well,  then, 
•famuBspeetion  is  the  opponent,  the  eorrec- 
tar,  as  muck  as  it  can  be,  of  marvellousness. 
H^wavor,   circumspection   may   itself  be 
•■Idagntad  by  marvellousness,  even  without 
tka  latter  predominating.    A  man  weighs 
•Q  the  nMiCives  which  he  has  for  giving  forth 
Ua  ideas  ontke  marvellous,  and  if  he  believes 
^Mft  ka  has  sniBcient  authority  for  venting 
ka  makes  them  public.    Then,  Gentle- 
tka  principal  corrective  of  marvellous- 
does    not   exist    in   circumspection, 
tkerefore,  is  to  be  found  this  cor- 
Metivay  so  important,  so  necessary?    For 
would  be  fools,  if  the  faculty  of  marvel- 
coostantly   predominated    in    the 
species.    It  is  to  be  found  in  reason, 
is  to  say,  in  the  group  of  organs  which 
if  sitaated  above  the  forehead,  composed  of 
Jndgnient,  and  the  tendency  to  search  into 
aanaaa,  with  aptitude  in  discovering  them. 
Mil  it  is  necessary  that  these  latter  faculties 
akcmld  be  aided  by  those  which  are  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  objects.    In  fact,  to 
aavivet  the  powerful  influence  of  the  marvel- 
kma,  it  is  irst  necessary  that  the  circum- 
itancas  which  excite  it  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tiagnisked,  and  not  be  confounded  one  with 
anotker,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  the  two  lower 
teaBararsa  lines  of  the  forehead,  destined  to 
tka  laeaption  of  objects,  should  be  strongly 
folly  pronounced.    Finally,  it  is  also 
uat  the  higher  region  of  the  fore- 
skould  be  well-developed,  in  order 
tkaly  after  kaving  seen  tke  facts,  a  man  may 
J«4ga  tkem  properly.    It  is  then,  and  only 
Ikukf  that  the  corrective  of  the  marvellous 
aziats.      But  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the 
eaaaideration  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  opon  that  subject  I  will  tell  yo^  some 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  im- 
portant to  be  known.    If  judgment,  as  well 
aa  tka  liaDulty  of  perceiving  the  relationship 
•f  eansdi,  (the  lower  faculties  of  the  fore- 
kaad)  tke  Ikculties  of  reception  (those  which 
naka  known  the  attributes  of  bodies),  all 
tara  to  the  advantage  of  marvellousness,  and 
ara  all  made  use  of^by  marvellousness,  then 
Ika  inclination  is  to  torn  entirely  to  nature 
for  enioyment,  and  an  exceedingly  seductive  I 
ndalmaat  Imsiatibla  impulse  U  axeited,| 


which  finds  its  gratification  in  aatoral  histopyy 
in  science,  properly  speaking. 

Reftectimu, — Having  judged  from  all  this 
what  are  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  mar- 
vellousness, I  will  now  submit  to  you  some 
reflections  upon  the  various  questions  which 
it  presents.    Marvellousness  is  the  source 
of  numerous  enjoyments,  to  which  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  at  an  early  age,  but  which 
gradually  diminish  with  time,  and  are  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  the  experience  of  real 
life.    Experience  puts  an  end  to  these  illu- 
sions.   It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  study  and 
observation  of  nature  are  by  far  the  best 
correctives  for  this  disposition  to  illusion. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough.    All 
other  marvels  fall  before  the  great  marvel 
of  nature,  for  the  lesser  marvels,  the  off- 
spring of  cracked-brains,  are  false  and  miser- 
able copies  of  some  of  the  facts  of  nature,— 
pitiful   exaggerations,  and  ridiculous  dis- 
figurements of  the  immense  facts  of  natural 
history.     So  that  if  you   can  succeed  in 
simply  raising  a  small  portion  of  the  veil 
which  covers  this  great  picture,  all  fictions 
will  sink  before  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  its  supreme  mover.    Ignorance  being 
our  native  state,  a  state  of  which  I  intend 
speaking  when  we  come  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  a  state  on  which  profound  silence 
has  been  preserved,  over  which  a  curtain 
has  been  drawn  by  the  psychologists  and  the 
metaphysicians, — ignorance,  I  say,  being  the 
native  state  of  man,  must  necessarily  prevail 
among  the  masses,  because  there  are  no 
means  of  profoundly  instructing  the  masses. 
What  has  happened  from  such  a  natural 
order  of  things  t    Why,  that  superior  men, 
those  who,  better  organised  than  the  others, 
have  found  themselves  instructed  the  first, 
have  been  the  first  to  undertake  to  civilise 
the  masses,  addressing  themselves  for  that 
purpose  to  the  predominating  instincts  and 
feelings.    What  would  you  have  had  them 
do?    Could  they  address  themselves  to  the 
million  through  the  medium  of  knowledge? 
None  existed  in  the  savage  state.    Know- 
ledge is  the  result  of  an  apprenticeship  to 
Fact,  a  hard  and  painful  master.    Facts  do 
not,  at  first,  appear  to  offer  much  interest  to 
the  observer.    I  have  the  honour  to  address 
many  persons  who  have  applied  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  study  pi  facts.    Well, 
Gentlemen,  all  appeared  to  you  uninterest- 
ing, dry,  and  incoherent,  at  first ;  but  time 
and  reflection  soon  enabled  you  to  perceive 
the   relationship    between    the    facts    first 
learned  and  those  which  followed ;  and  the 
moment  you  detected  this  relationship,  you 
experienced  a  real  affection  for  facts,  and 
placed  them  above  chimeras;  but  it  cost 
you  a  great  deal  to  do  that,  for  wo  are  all 
educated  in  illusion.    Well,  the  vulgar  re- 
main all  their  lives  in  the  same  state  of  illu- 
sion which  enveloped  us  before  we   had 
observed  and  studied,  and  give  loose  to  those 
feelings  which  seduce  men;  and,  amongst 
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«11  the  feelingly  there  are  none  stronger  than 
the  imagination.     What  wonld  yon  have 
bad  legislators  do  under  these  c  ircumstances  ? 
They  round  themselves  on  every  side  over- 
whelmed bythc  inclinations  which  lead  the 
multitude.  They  have  been  obliged,  in  order  1 
to  govern  mqi,  to  assemble  them,  to  unite 
them  in  sr^ciety,  to  address  themselves  to 
the  inclinations  which  rule  them.  How  have 
they  worked  to  effect  this  ?  They  have  made 
use  of  two  groups  of  organs,  which  you 
now  understand  very  well,  namely,  the  late- 
ral organs,  the  organs  of  egoism,  and  the 
organs  of  veneration  and  marvellousness. 
Tkej  said  to  men,  here  are  the  means  to 
satisfy  your  first  wants;  unite  together  to 
e^Joy  them,  and  to  ensure  to  yourselves  a 
eoBtuiuati<m  of  them.    Then  remarking  that 
tibese  men  were  credulous,  disposed  to  the 
marvellous,  they  added,  ^  There  are  above, 
supreme  powers,  which  will  destroy  you  if 
you  fail  to  do  what  we  prescribe.    The 
Gods  are  good,  but  they  are  Just;  they  must 
be  obeyed."    And  as  every  man  possesses 
more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  Justice,  the 
legislators  were  comprehended,  and  society 
began  to  organise  itself. 

Thus,  all  civilization  has  commenced  by 
these  two  points,— -first,  by  obtaining  what  is 
requbite  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  or- 
gans ;  then, by  impressing  men  with  a  respect, 
and  even  a  fear,  of  a  Superior  vengeance,  if 
the  laws  which  have  been  imposed  are  in- 
fringed; therefore  you  find,  in  the   com- 
mencement of  the  histories  of  all  nations, 
nothing  but  wars,  that  is  to  say,  wars  of 
creeds,  founded  upon  marvellousness  and 
veneration.    Afterwards,  when,  by  degrees, 
tranquil  life  and  abundance  succeeded  to 
this  violent  state  of  things,  the  sciences  were 
cultivated ;  their  turn  came,  and  truth  began 
to  make  itself  known.    Science  necessarily 
makes  slow  progress,  because  great  length 
of  time  is  required  to  improve  it,  whilst 
none  is  necessary  to  bring  forth  all  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings,  but  periods  of  rigour  for 
the  development  of  the  body :  that  is  a  grand 
fact    The  passions  require  only  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  body,  but  science  requires 
long  years  of  sustaincKl,  enoniioas,  and  often 
forced  study.    Yes,  farced ;  for  if  you  did 
not  force  youth  to  intellectual  labour,  it 
would  be  led  away  by  those  feeling^  which 
cause  it  the  liveliest  emotions,  and  the  intel- 
lect would  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the 
passions. 

You  see,  Gentlemen,  how  phrenology  is 
related  to  history,  to  morality,  to  whatever 
is  most  elevated  among  men!  We  are  liv- 
ing in  a  very  remarkable  period ;  the  time 
of  science  has  arrived ;  the  time  of  illusions 
is  passing  away,  tliough  slowly,  because 
science  cannot  penetrate  the  masses,  and 
there  are  so  many  speculating  men  who  seek 
to  profit  by  the  disposition  of  the  masses  to 
credulity.     Nay,  even  amongst  those  men 


who  are  instmcted,  tiiefe  U  a  great  wuabv 
who  affect  credulity,  tiMragli  they  do  ast 
feel  it. 

EonsMplet.— We  posseaa  heads  in  whidi 
this    predominant   faculty    ban    produesd 
various   effects,  according  to   the  orgm 
with  which  it  has  combing    Here  is,  int, 
a  musician,  the  head  of  Nevkom.    Well; 
his  musical  talent  was  directed  to  religism 
subjects.    The  same  obaenrmtion  may  bt 
made  on  Roland,  whose  poetie  nrasew 
exercised  on  sacred  subjecta.    This  hetd 
furnishes  an  opportunity  of  obaerving  thi 
simultaneous  (tevelopment  of  tke  two  neigh- 
bouring convolutions  that  Gall  had  ii- 
signed  to  poetical  talent.    Observe  whit  s 
large  protuberance  these  two  cirgans  pis' 
duce  in  tht  lateral  superior  and  aatensr 
regions  of  the  head.    The  volniM  ishflt 
much  more  considerable  than  ia  Ncsioa. 
In  this  head  of  DBMoaLAiiB,  tke  mufdr 
lous  is  found  associated  with  hope  mi 
goodness,  but  there  is  acquisitivensis  alsa 
Thus  this  man  made  his  own  fortaae,  ssd 
made  it  by  means  which  are  coafSomsUs 
with  his  organization,  by  making  use  of  hli 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  to  gift 
phantasmagoric  representations  of  a  SMSt 
magnificent  and  surprising  efifect,  mingtad 
wi^  singing   and  music.     He  repressntr 
ed  the   beanties  of  the  heavens  and  thi 
earth,  and  exhibited  himself  disguised  ss  a 
genie,  in  a  magnificent  dress,  resplesdmt 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.   How- 
ever, his  taste  for  the  metaphysical  in  tke 
end  overpowered  him.    He  withdrew  isto 
solitude  to  give  himself  up  to  it  more  si 
leisure.     But  as  his  intellectual  iacultief 
were  rather  weak,  as  you  see,  he  fell  into  is- 
coherency.  This  man  believed  in  astrolegji 
in  theogony,  chiromancy,  and  necromaseyt 
and  thus  placed  himself,  as  he  thought,  in 
relationship  with  the  entire  universe.    He 
possessed  a  very  curious  library  of  ttii 
sort.    The  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  wen 
suspended  in  his  chamber.    He  abandoned 
himself  to  their  contemplation,  and  thoagh 
he  experienced  his  first  inspiration  in  tic 
church  of  Sainte  Gen^vi^ve,  where  he  mid 
that  he  heard  the  angels  discourse,  he  did 
not  admit  the  catholic  creed  in  all  its  points. 
He  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  CmiiTt 
whom  he  looked  upon  only  aa  a  sage  ssd 
a  philosopher,  and  he  reasoned  falsely  on  s 
number  of  questions,  in  a  manner  which 
was^uite  foreign  to  his  monomania.    Is 
other  respects  he  was  credulous,  obligiof, 
and  of  good  faith ;  but  he  was  s^so  econs- 
mical,  bounded  in  his  desires,  and  incapable 
of  compromising  his  fortune.    The  meoMfy 
of  facts  often  faUed  him,  and  thus  you  fisd 
a  depression  in  the  nudst  of  the  forehesd. 
He  renounced  women  long  since,  and  tbe 
slight  development  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  brain  clearly  shews  that  this  sacriice 
cost  him  little. 
Thus  yon  see  tiuil  At  strength  of  his 
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orgftnisatiOB  laid  in  mairelloasnesi,  vene- 
imtion,  hope,  goodnesa,  and  gaiety,  and  that 
there  was  weakness  of  intelligence,  eyenta- 
ality,  and  erotism.  The  confonnation  of  the 
hod  perfectly  answers  to  the  dispositions 
of  Kb  cliaracter. 

The  head  of  Destainiercs  is  not  less 
eurioQS*     This  man  formerly  experienced 
■■  attack  of  liemipligia,  caused  by  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife.    After  that  event  his 
ideas  became  deranged,  bat  in  a  manner  that 
was  conformable   with   his   organization. 
The  principa!  features  of  his  madness  were, 
ftnt»  eccentricity,  which  led  him  to  remain 
Meea  months  without  lying  down,  whence 
nNMlted  an  oedema  of  the  legs;  ambition 
Ibr  the  titles  and  high    dignities  of   the 
— giitraey.    You    see   the   posterior  and 
■■perior  protuberance  of  the  head ;  a  great 
fn—aauss  to  indignation  at  the  appearance 
aif  mnstice,  of  which  he  was  rery  sensible ; 
Iho  organ  of  conscience  is  strongly  deve- 
lond  ;   frankness    and    little   discretion. 
Guvamspection  does  not  predominate;  he 
had  extreme  credulity,  and  great  desire  of 
fiehet.    He  dreamed  continually  that  trea- 
Mves  and  rewards   awaited  him  for  the 
grant  senrices  he  had  rendered,   for  the 
■aercta  he  had  communicated,  to  kings  and 
MBperorSt  (for  he  had  some  to  cure  every 
•peeiea  of  disease,  others  for  the  discovery 
0t  great  treasures,)  and  his  credulity  had 
BO  Umits.  These  are  the  effects  of  the  organ 
af  marveilonsness.    He  ruined  himself  by 
■aecnlating  in  lotteries,  believing  that  he 
ilMNiki  make  his  fortune  by  them.    Hope  is 
found  joined  with   marvellousness.      He 
InagflDed  one  day,  through  Uie  same  influ- 
anee,  that  Napoleon  was  detained  by  Dr. 
EaaoinoL  on  account  of  mental  alienation, 
and  wrote  to  Napoleon  two  letters,  in  which 
ha  inserted  some  most  extraordinary  and 
barbarous  words,  which  he  enjoined  him  to 
pronounce,  and  then  he  attributed  his  pre- 
landed  cure  to  those  words,  and  to   the 
sacret  practices  which  he,  Destainierbs, 
had  employed  with  the  intention  of  acting 
apon  the  Emperor.     Superstitious  in  the 
axtroBM,  he  believed  in  dreams,  sylphs,  and 
gBomaSy  and  sold  talismans  to  those  who 
mrald  insure  their   salvation   in   another 
ivorldy  and  preserve  themselves  from  all 
aviL    He  had  a  great  tendency  to  person!- 
icalion;  he  judg^  badly,  and  did  not  com- 
pare better,  which  added  to  his  credulity. 
Welly  examine  his  head.    See  how  the  mar- 
valkms  prevails  in  it  over  causality  and 
aaaqMudson.    He  was  always  very  lascivi- 
aoSyand  you  may  judge  that  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brain  is  as  strongly  developed  as 
that  of  Demorlanb  is  depressed.    In  one 
wordy  the  sort  of  madness  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  was  in  every  thing  perfectly  con- 
Ibfmable  with  his  organization.    Tliis  truth 
most  strike  you. 

Here  is  HASRiSy  the  engineer,  who  became 
a  waadwiag  preacher*  He  was  a  risioBary 


like  the  preceding.  Observe  the  arch  of  the 
eye -brows,  it  is  extremely  developed,  and 
so  are  all  the  organs  of  the  attributes  of 
bodies,  including  eventuality,  but  that  does 
not  suffice  to  make  a  positive  man.  The 
intellect  is  weak,  and  marvellousness  is 
monstrously  prominent  on  the  lateral  and 
upper  part  of  the  head,  so  as  to  unite  with 
veneration.  Do  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the 
kind  of  aberration  of  this  singular  person. 
We  still  possess  other  examples  of  madness^ 
with  visions,  and  sacred  or  profane  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  but  what  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  will  suffice  to  guide  you  in  the  researches 
you  may  wish  to  make. 

I  will  now  terminate  these  examples  by 
showing  you  the  organ  of  marvellousness  In 
heads,  in  which  the  influence  that  it  exercises 
could  not  lead  to  mental  aberration,  cor* 
rected  as  it  was  by  the  superior  organs, 
and  especially  by  a  fine  intellect.  Of  this 
yon  may  be  convinced  by  examining  the 
head  of  the  Cur^  Chapontier,  of  Franoois, 
the  natural  poet  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken ;  the  heads  of  CAsiMia  Perirr, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Bagnole,  and  even 
that  of  General  For. 

Spdrzheim  had  also  this  organ  pretty  well 
developed;  but  how  many  great  faculties 
had  he  to  repress  the  errors  which  might  be 
the  consequence  of  marvellousness !    Mar- 
vellousness appears  to  me  like  ideality,  an 
amplification  of  intelligence,  a  faculty  des- 
tined to  multiply  the  intellectual  eiyojmients 
by  the  pleasure  which  is  attached  to  tlie 
sentiment  of  the  fine  and  the  sublime,  the 
feelings  of  that  which  excites  admiration. 
There  results  from  it  a  sentimental  emo- 
tioa  which  cannot  be  defined,  for  it  can 
only  be  felt;  but  which  comes  sometimes 
suddenly,  and  gives  to  the  features  an  ex- 
traordinary, and,    in  some   degere,  a  ra- 
diant, expression;  and  tu  the  language  a 
sublime  and  fascinating  expression,  produced 
by  images  and  comparisons  which  no  other 
faculty   can  suggest     Marvellousness   is, 
then,  a  sort  of  decoration  of  intelligence,  but 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  overbalance 
this  last  organ;  it  is  of  consequence  that  the 
possessor  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
value  of  marvellousness,  and  not  make  use 
of  it  excepting  on  appropriate  occasions,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  results  which  are  conform- 
able with  reason  and  the  other  superior  feel- 
ings.   As  soon  as  these  limits  are  passed 
(and  it  is  more  particularly  weakness  of 
intellect  which  permits  the  faculty  to  pass 
them)  hallucinations  and  madness  result. 
Life  is  then  no  more  than  a  perpetual  deli- 
rium, which  watching,  and  the  multiplying 
impressions  of  real  objects,  cannot  dissipate. 
Do  not  forget,  also,  what  I  have  just  told  yon 
among  my  reflections.   The  instincts  of  ego- 
ism, under  the  direction  of  cunning,  know 
how  to  turn  to  account  the  feelings  of  mar- 
vellousness, like  that  of  veneration,  lilce  all 
the  elevated  feelings,  for  the  vileat  «1  ^ 
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fmnU,  Bfy  than,  alwayt  on  your  fpard 
•galOft  oniaiiffy  Md  tbe  inftriguei  which  it 
•nployty  tad  hope  with  ut  that  the  'mott 
tepoitiBt  partt  of  the  locial  order  may  not 
ht  Infided  by  those  persons  whose  heads 
llftfe  groat  protuberances  dominating  the 
svs,  with  flatness  of  the  vertex. 

Necatife  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
ahvndanoe  in  the  heads  of  executed  crimi- 
BiUf  whieh  appear  to  me  to  do  honour  to 
Q«r  Juries  with  respect  to  criminal  matters. 
Ymi  art  alreadjr  aoquainted  with  those 
ydttvt  heads  of  which  the  sununit  is  fluted 
«pon  tht  lateral  parts,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Look  at  them  asain,  and 
Ma  will  feel  assured  that  ▼eneratlon,  idea- 
&ly»  aid  »anpellouaaesB»  are  almost  always 
in 
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an  imeralive  nature  prerenltd  my  aoticinf 
li^  OmmIm  Ittevt  Biee%  denial  ef  a  blench 
tl  si^agemsnt  whleh  was  enlered  Into  by 
Ho  mtfimns  giWMwcttd  with  tiieStoiwUnien, 
•iWMpiliNrMu    In  r«ply  to  that  dental,  I 
win  M  fieeeni  ettly  briefly  state,  that  Mr. 
itoee»  perf^Ptly  aware  of  the  views  with 
whieh  that  «M<ellng  was  called,  authorised 
Hr.  t^peswwr  Frfeman  to  state  that  he  would 
ab«As  Vy  any  resolutions  which  might  be  en- 
toted  Mo  at  that  meeting.    Such,  at  least, 
wti  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Spencer 
yreeman,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen 
assembled.    This  is  a  simple  fact,  directly 
stolsd ;  and  the  resolutions  entered  into  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  BrM  did  violate,  deliber- 
atoly  violate,  for  some  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  parish  business  was  finally  settled,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  never  made  the  smalleet 
nljeetion  to  the  arrangements  to  which  he 
had  given  his  sanction,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman.     Mr.  Bree  can 
have  no  otiier  direct  and  honourable  means 
of  disproving  this  charge  than  by  producing 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman,  and 
that  of  the  other  surgeons  who  attended  the 
Woolpit  meeting.   And  when  Mr.  Bree  calls 
on  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman  to  ask  him  to  help 
him  off  with  this  charge,  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
take  my  account  of  the  honest  Stowmarket 
Butcher  in  his  hand,  and  ask  Mr.  Spencer 
Foremen  if  he  can  make  a  guess  for  whose 
head  the  cap  was  intended.    I  was  rather 
tender  of  a  brotiier  practitioner  when  "  I  sup. 
posed  a  fact."    Let  him  take  the  hhit,  or  I 
will  give  real  facte.    1  remain,  Sir,  yours, 
very  respectfully, 

J.  Bedinopielo. 
•itwrntrkety  August  flfl,  18S6. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL, 
WITH  REMARKS  on  the  LAW  op  SI 

By  T.  R.  EnMONns,  £19.,  B.  ^., 
UUe  ^  Trim.  CM,^  Cambridg 

The  diminution  of  the  number 
and  of  the  quantity  of  sickness  su 
a  given  population,  may  be  regard 
legitimate  ol^ect  of  medical  sci< 
there  exist  any  flxed  laws,  altog 
dependent  of  medicine,  determi 
relation  between  the  living,  t 
and  the  dying,  the  knowledge  of  tl 
must  precede  the  power  of  estim 
effect  of  any  given  system  of  medi 
ment  The  merit  of  discovering  so 
liarly  eficacions  treatment  of  a  p 
Hudady,  is  frequently  claimed  by 
BMdieal  men,  on  the  ground  of  the  1 
among  their  patients  being  unusu 
All  mention  of  the  ogee  of  their  pi 
omitted,  and  no  suspicion  appears 
tortained  of  the  fact  that,  under  ( 
medical  treatment,  a  difference  of 
in  the  ages  of  two  classes  of  patic 
cttnse  a  doubling  of  the  mortality 
thn  ages  of  the  patients  are  unku 
diminished  duration  of  sickness,  al 
gnmnd  lor  presuming  on  any  supei 
treatsMnt.  There  exists  satisfactory 
indirect)  evidence,  that  the  mean 
of  an  attack  of  sickness  is  equally 
ent  on  the  ages  of  the  patients. 

Between  the  ages  of  15  and  60 

believe  it  to  be  a  fact  sufficiently  w 

blished,  that  for  every  death  two 

sickness  (nearly^  have  been  suffei 

as  is  commonly  the  fact,  the  annus 

betweea  these  ages  amount  to  l^  p 

there  will  be  eenettmtltf  sick  3  per 

this  part  of  the  population.    Respe< 

number  of  emtes  of  sickness  from  w 

numbers  constantly  sick  have  been 

we  have  very  little  direct  informal 

the  mean  duration  of  an  attack  of  1 

be  assumed  to  be  S6|  days,  or  tl 

part  of  a  year,  then  SO  per  cent. 

population  are  yearly  attacked  by  s 

In  the  Britiek  Medical  Almanac  fi 

Mr.  Farr  has  shovm  the  above  nu 

days  to  represent  very  nearly  the  ui 

ration  of  an  attack  of  sickness  in  th 

tals  of  England.    Out  of  SO  cases 

ness,  there  will  then  be  1|  deathi 

6  per  cent.,  or  1  out  of  SO.     In  the  h 

of  London  the  deaths  to  cases  co 

amount  to  19  per  cent,  among  the  in-p 

in  the  physician's  wards  34  per  ce; 

the  surgeon's  wards  S  per  cent.     If 

patients  had  been  included,  the  pre 

of  deaths  to  the  total  cases  would  p 

not  have  materially  differed  from  th< 

'  pmporfioa  of  oMO  case  in 


OF  VrI  LONBOV  H^0IPITAL»  and  the  law  op  8ICKlfl08.       Iff 


In  order  to  determine  the  sanitary  state  of 
any  population  for  one  year,  the  elements  to 
be  observed  are, — the  number  living,  the 
number  dying,  the  number  attacked  by  sick- 
JMM,  and  the  mean  number  constantly  sicl^ 
mil  diatinguiahed  ufetrdwg  U  9g4.  When  the 
third  and  fourth  numbers  have  been  observ- 
ed, the  mean  duration  of  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness at  each  age  is  known.  A  definite  result 
IWUiot  be  obtained,  unless  two,  at  least,  of 
the  above  feur  elements  be  simultaneously 
fKierved.  It  is  not,  however,  indispensably 
^•eestary  that  mart  than  two  of  these  ele- 
«Mnti  iheiild  be  observed  at  one  time.  If, 
lor  ^xamplei  from  one  observation  we  ob- 
Mb  the  relation  between  the  living  and  the 
4ytegy— ^osi  another,  the  relation  between 
lot  dying  and  attacks  of  sickness,^  and 
ftMi  a  third  observation,  the  relation  be- 
fiPMB  tlw  nmmbers  attacked  and  the  num- 
Nn  oeutantly  sick,  we  shall  then  have  all 

tt\M  required  to  determine  the  mutual  re- 
B  of  all  the  four  elements.  The  living 
an^the  dying  have  been  observed  in  com- 
tJMtinn  for  the  total  populations  of  £ng- 
laiMl,  Sweden,  and  Belgium.  There  exist 
Terj  few  instances  in  which  either  of  the 
other  two  elements  has  been  observed  in 
eombination  with  any  one  of  the  remaining 
firWf  I9  i^Uwh  Benefit  Societies,  the 
sean  number  constantly  sick  has  been  ob- 
Jftpred  in  two  cases  only.  In  English  hos- 
^talfl  the  namber  of  attacks  of  sickness  has 
Wb9  observed  in  two  or  three  cases  only. 
llie  number  of  attacks  of  sickness  has  never 
h«en  observed  in  Benefit  Societies ;  and  the 
mean  number  constantly  sick  (with  distinc- 
tion of  age)  has  never  been  observed  in 
hospitals,  rfovertheless,  the  few  observa- 
tions  which  have  been  made,  form  a  com- 
plete ehaia  of  connection  between  the  four 
etenonts.  All  that  can  be  expected  from 
thtnie  observations  is,  a  rectification  of  the 
aoan  results  applicable  to  the  total  popula- 
ll^n*  At  present  we  are  compelled  to  as- 
snme  that  the  relation  among  two  or  more 
of  these  elements,  ascertained  to  exist  in 
one  class,  prevails  among  all  classes  of  the 
poanlatloa.  Future  obsOTvations  will  pro- 
bably show  small  variations  in  these  rela- 
tioBB,  applicable  to  specific  classes  of  the 
population. 

tlMre  have  been  published  from  many 
hospitals,  reports  of  the  total  number  of 
oaoeo  admitted,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
Jhi  iM^tal,  and  of  the  mean  number  con- 
stantly sick.  But  this  information  is  gene- 
iliUy  of  Uttlo  value,  because  no  report  is 
MOO  of  the  ages  of  the  patients,  of  the 
nnmbert  discha^^^  uncured,  or  of  the  pro- 
fortion  of  mild  and  severe  cases  of  disease. 
no  distinction  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
OBoe  is  also  impoitant ;  the  latter  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  age  and  time  from  the 
iritattaofc.  The  first  valuable  statement  on 
the  inilnonce  of  agi  in  dotemining  the  mor- 
tiUty  fnun  a  giren  nvmbw  of  cmm  of  ili^k- 


ness,  proceeded  from  the  London  Fever  Ho9' 
pUal.  This  statement  was  inserted  in  The 
Lancet  of  Feb.  27, 1836,  not  having,  as  I 
believe,  before  appeared  in  any  work  ad- 
dressed to  the  medical  profession.  Di^ 
Southwood  Smith,  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment, has  omitted  to  state  the  facts  on  which 
his  rosults  are  founded.  These  results  are, 
however,  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  defect 
in  the  detailed  statement  of  facts  being,  pro- 
bably, of  the  least  possible  importance  in 
the  case  of  a  Fever  Hospital.  The  propor- 
tion of  '^ discharged  uncured"  of  chronic 
cases,  and  of  mild  disease,  are  here  all  at 
their  minima.  According  to  Dr.  Smith's 
observation,  the  deaths  out  of  a  gi? en  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sickness,  between  flie  ages 
of  SO  and  60,  jncrease  regularly  84  per  cent 
for  every  advance  of  10  years  in  age.  The 
present  observation,  made  at  the  London 
Hospital,  agrees  in  the  indication  of  the  mnw 

S regressive  increase  of  mortality  according 
>  age,  in  the  physician's  wards,  and  also  in 
the  surgeon's  wards.  The  observation  of 
Dr.  Smith  is  founded  on  6,000  cases  of  fever 
occurring  during  the  10  years  ending  with 
1883.  'Hie  London  Hospital  observation  is 
founded  upon  18,870  cases  (and  1,622  deaths') 
occurring  during  the  six  years  ending  witn 
1833. 

The  facts  on  which  the  present  observa- 
tion at  the  London  Hospital  is  founded  have 
been  obtained  from  a  Parliamentary  Hetnm 
recently  published.  In  this  return  the  facts 
are  given  for  each  year,  ii^the  same  form  as 
they  are  now  presented  in  the  aggregate  for 
six  years.  The  patients  are  distributed  in 
decennial  intervals  of  age ;  the  males  are 
distinguished  from  females;  and  these  are 
again  distinguished  into  physician's  and 
surgeon's  cases.  The  cases  admitted  at 
each  age  are  disposed  of  under  four  heads, 
cured,  relieved,  irregularly  discharged,  and 
dead  in  hospital.  In  the  table  of  results  I 
have  included  the  ''Relieved"  and  the 
''Irregularly  Discharged  "under  one  head, 
that  of  "  Discharged  Uncured."  If  there 
had  been  monthly  (or  even  quarterly)  enume- 
rations, aeeording  to  ago  of  tiio  patients 
rgmaintng'  ta  AoiptlaJ,'  the  information  would 
have  been  complete,  and  we  should  have 
known  the  mean  duration  of  a  case  of  sick- 
ness at  each  age.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
make  such  an  observation,  for  the  proportion 
admitted  at  each  age  appears  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  the  proportions  re- 
maining in  hospital  at  eacn  age  may  be 
presumed  to  be  equaUy  permanent.  A  very 
small  number  of  such  enumerations  would, 
probably,  lead  to  a  valuable  approximation 
to  the  mean  and  a*  most  permanent  form  in 
which  the  patients  remaining  in  hospital  are 
distributed  according  to  age.  (The  mean 
number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  London 
Homital  is  800,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  dass}. 
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(1.) — Pbtucian'*  Wakm. 


(I). — Sdkoeor'i  Tabm. 


(>.)— Table  Ameiag  tke  retulti  ^  Ou  pnetdmg  (aUM,  amumti^  the  nmmher  rftm 
odmilled'alaichitenatialintfTiml^fftcbelW. 
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From  the  table  of  resnltt  it  appears,  that 
■t  of  100  male  patients  admitted  into  the 
hytician's  wards,  between  the  ages  of  20 
id  60,  there  die,  in  ho§pital^  90.0.  It  cannot 
Bttce  be  concluded  tas  is  often  done)  that 
ily  20.9  die  out  or  100  cases  admitted, 
Bcause  it  would  then  follow  that  79.1  were 
ired,  whilst  the  true  statement  is,  that  there 
^ere  only  68.1  cures  corresponding  to  20.9 
oaths.  The  number  **  discharged  uucured  " 
mmnt  commonly  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
IMS  admitted.  Some  of  these  cases  will 
tminate  in  recoTery,  and  some  in  death, 
•nuning  that  all  cases  terminate  ether  in 
icovery  or  in  death,  I  have  adopted  the 
»IlDwing  principle  for  distributing  the 
discharged  uncured"  into  these  two 
iMtes  :--Suppose  out  of  16  cases  of  sick- 
MSy  the  report  to  be  made,  that  eight  are 
med,  two  dead,  and  fire  discharged  un- 
md.    I  have  then  assumed  that  out  of  the 


five  cases  discharged  uncured,  four  terminate 
in  cure  and  one  in  death.  The  cases  whose 
termination  is  known,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  four  recoveries  to  one  death,  and  we  have 
no  ground  for  expecting  a  dififerent  result 
from  the  cases  whose  termination  is  un- 
known. The  following  table  has  been 
calculated  on  this  principle,  by  adding  to 
the  deaths  in  hospital  the  proportion  of 
deaths  due  to  the  numbers  discharged  un- 
cured. The  general  effect  of  this  correction 
is  to  increase  the  apparent  mortality  SO  per 
cent,  at  each  age.  I  have,  however,  given 
the  mean  results  independent  of  this  correc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  comparing  them  with 
results  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  from  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary.  In  these  latter 
observations  the  numbers  discharged  un- 
cured have  not  been  distinguished. 


U)*»Tablb  ikowingf  at  each  agey  the  proportion  qf  Deaths  in  Hoipitai,  corrected  fir  thi 
Nwmbersdiaeharfed  Unemred;  ai$o  showing  their  Proportums  wUhmU  Correction^  com' 
pared  with  the  experience  qf  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  qf  the  Marylebome  InJIrmanf, 
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London  Hospital.— Indndinr  Uie  prefumed  Death 
of  Dbdiarged  Uncured. 

Deaths  in  HospitaL 

Physn'a  Wards. 

Suveon'aWards. 

Both  Sexe^. 

Both  Sexes. 

Maryle- 
bone 

Inllnn* 
ary. 

London 

Pew 

Hospital 

Malea. 

Femalet 

MalM. 

Females 

Phya. 

Svrg. 

Phys. 

Surg, 

•  —  It 

It- 20 
St  —  3t 

3t  — 4t 
4t  —  5t 
5#  —  00 

•t  —  7t 
▲b0Te7t 

17.8 
14.8 
23.3 
28.1 
34.3 
30.7 
45.8 
45.1 

23.1 
10  5 
18.8 
28.7 
35.3 
33.4 
53.3 
48.1 

8.0 

4.7 

7.8 

7.5 

14.3 

15.0 

18.8 

28.7 

23.0 

50 

5.8 

10.1 

0.1 

12.2 

25.5 

34.4 

S0.4 

12.7 
10.8 
28.4 
34.8 
3841 
40.4 
45.8 

18.0 

4.0 

8.8 

8.8 

11.7 

13  8 

21.2 

30.5 

18.8 
10.1 
15.4 
20.0 
25.5 
27.5 
33.2 
38.8 

11.2 
3.4 
4.4 

8.0 

8.3 

10.3 

15.8 

23.0 

12.2 
4.8 
15.3 
21.5 
21.7 
32.3 
20.5 
40.0 

0.0 
14.3 
10.5 
28.2 
35.0 

AHAsw 
St  —  5t 

2/4> 
20.5 

21.0 
220 

0.7 
0.3 

12.1 
8.0 

24.0 
24.7 

lOJ) 
8.7 

18.8 
18.0 

7.5 
5.8 

18.7 
10.2 

— 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  absolute 
ortality  at  any  age  (from  10  to  00)  diflfers 
a  Tery  inconsiderable  degree  among  the 
ree  classes  of  patients — in  the  Fever 
otpiial^  in  Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  in  the 
lysician's  wards  of  the  London  Hospital, 
Uh  respect  to  iherelative mortality,  taking 
e  experience  of  the  Fever  Hospital  as  the 
trect  standard,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
nerally  too  high  in  the  Marylebone  In- 
■Mry  when  it  is  too  low  in  the  London 
mpiialf  and  reversely.  Among  the  male 
Units  of  the  London  Hospital,  the  mortality 
nreases  less  than  94  per  cent,  for  every 
ference  of  10  years  in  age :  among  the 
Bale  patients  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
lis  disagreement  can  hardly  be  attributed 
any  thing  but  a  difference  in  the  causes  of 
laiission ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
at  the  relative  mortality  of  males  differs 
m  that  of  fefltties  in  the  total  population. 
rdodselBg  tiM  flMitality  for  both  sm^es  la 


the  London  Hospital  I  have  taken  the  mean 
of  the  numbers  for  each  sex.  The  male  are 
to  the  female  patients  in  the  London  Hospital, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  ana  any 
other  mode  of  proceeding  would  have  led  to 
results  which  could  not  have  admitted  of 
comparisoD  with  the  results  from  other 
hospitals  containing  a  different  proportion 
of  males  to  females. 

(5.)— Tabu  exhibiting  three  series  of  theoretical 
numbers  (increasing  34  per  cent,  erery  18  yean), 
doseiy  representing  the  nets  contained  in  the  Sth, 
5di.  and  last  cohnnns  of  the  preceding  table. 


Age. 

London  HospitaL 

Pever 
Hospitab. 

Snrgn'sWds 

Phys.Wids. 

10  —  20 
20-30 
30  —  40 
40  —  50 
50  — Ot 
8t  —  7t 

4.8 

8.5 

8.7 

11.7 

15.7 

Sl.l 

10.4 
Sl.l 
35.8 

14.5 
10.5 
S8.2 
35.S 

1 

^ 

fM 
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The  near  agreement  of  the  theoretical 
nnmben  with  the  three  obsenred  seriea  of 
fkcts  is  a  strong  ground  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  a  specific  number  regulating  the 
increase  of  mortality  according  to  age,  from 
a  given  number  of  cases  of  sickness.    The 
above  three  observations  alone  might  be 
deemed  insufficient  to  establish  the  exact 
amount  of  increase;  but  as  the  number 
resulting  from   these   observations  agrees 
with  another  number,  independently  obtain- 
ed, which  I  have  used  in  the  construction  of 
an  extensive  series  of  ''Life  Tables/'  it 
may  Justly  be  concluded  that  so  near  a 
eoincidence  could  not  have  occurred,  if  the 
two  numbers  had  not  been  identical  and 
permanent.     All  my  theoretical  tables  of 
mortality  are  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  deaths  out  of  a  given  number  living, 
increase  at  the  rate  of  S4  per  cent  every  ten 
years,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  55  years. 
It  is  six  months  ago  that  I  met  with  the  first 
observation  which  could  serve  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  age  on  the  mortality  of  cases  of 
sickness.  Having  found  the  rate  of  increase 
resulting  from  this  observation  to  coincide 
with  a  specific  number,  which  1  had  used 
for  several  years  in  the  construction  of  mor- 
tality tables,  I  immediately  concluded,  that 
the  same  general  law  regulated,  according 
to  age,  the  number  of  deaths  out  of  given 
numbers  living,  and  out  of  given  numbers 


attacked  by  sickMSft.  Ib  Tri  Lawon  of 
February  STth,  18M,  I  ■tatcd  it  tobtlka 
necessary  coiiseqiieiire  of  meh  eofaridwsi^ 
that  the  same  proportion  of  Hm  Urlif  Ml 
yearly  attacked  by  aickneao  at  every  Mb 
If  one  hundred  livfaig,  attlio  sgo  of  li,  nfcr 
SO  attacks  of  aickneaa  ia  one  year,  tfaa  mam 
number  of  attacks  will  bo  mUtood  by  «l 
hundred  living  at  the  age  of  45.  Tkotiiqll 
proposition  now  stated  Is  porDwtly  BOfii^ 
and  it  may  be  easily  proved  or  dlqimed  kf 
any  person  having  aoeoia  to  tko  bookf  it 
benefit  societies. 

The  experience  of  parish  IninBariai  wfllf 
in  some  measure,  differ  from  tbat  ofhsipl> 
tals,  because  many  caaei  obtate  adMlMlsi 
at  the  former  which  are  rejected  at  the  lallv. 
Our  infoitnation  respecting  the  alekjw  mi 
mortality  of  the  poorer  iahabitanta  of  i 


) 


don,  canoot  be  complete  without  eomkliltf 
the  observations  made  at  hoepitals  «M 
those  made  at  infirmaries.  The  only  obser 
vation  on  the  affes  of  the  patieata  Midi  rt 
an  institution  of  the  latter  kiad^  kas  bta 
made  by  Dr.  Clendianingy  at  the  Bfaiyiebtai 
Infirmary.  The  observation  ia  not  yet  st^ 
ficiently  extensive  to  lead  to  any  very  d^ 
cided  conclusions ;  but,  in  the  geaeral  deaitk 
of  information  on  this  new  and  imporM 
subject,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  state  the 
facts  and  results  already  obtained  ftea  tie 
Marylebone  Infirmary. 
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(6.)— Table  showing ,  for  the  Marylebone  Infirmanfy  the  iotvlexperimcefar  the  yMrlSW, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Physician's  Wards/or  Six  Months^  ending  Jtme^  IttO. 


■fc 


Ag«. 

Phyrician't  and  Surgeons, 
One  year,  1635. 

Physlda&'s, 
Six  Months  to  June,  18S6. 

Total  far  la  Moaftik 

Admitted. 

Dead. 

Rate. 

Admitted. 

Dead. 

Rate. 

Admitted. 

n—d. 

Rata 

0  —  10 
10  —  20 
20  —  30 
30  —  40 
40  —  30 
50  —  60 
60-70 
Abore  70 

412 
426 
216 
193 
160 
180 
201 
112 

35 
16 
33 
37 
31 
51 
48 
54 

8.5 
3^ 
15.3 
19.2 
19.4 
28.3 
23.9 
48.2 

170 
75 
07 
82 

75 
80 
90 
45 

30 
7 
15 
St 
20 
33 
SO 

ss 

S1.2 
0.8 
15.5 
28.9 
26.7 
41.2 
3S.S 
51.1 

582 
501 

ais 

S75 
S36 
S60 
S91 
157 

71 
S3 

aa 
de 

51 
84 
7T 

n 

n.1 

ISJ 

SLi 

sur 
s» 

S8J 

m* 

AU  Ages 
20  —  50 

1000 
509 

305 
101 

16.1 
17.8 

714 
254 

185 
57 

S5J» 
8S.4 

S614 
8S3 

400 
198 

IS.! 
IfJ 

it- 


I  have  been  now  attempting  to  show  that 
the  mortality  from  cases  of  sickness  is  sub- 
ject to  a  simple  mathematical  law,  coinci- 
dent with  a  similar  law  regulating  mortality 
independent  of  sickness.  The  former  law 
being  new,  may  be  considered  as  secondary 
to  the  latter;  and  the  value  of  the  law  of 
sickness  may  be  estimated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  law  of  mortality;  I  may,  there- 
fore, be  excused  for  proceeding  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  truth  of  the  general  law 
of  mortality.    My  theory  of  morfeidity  con* 


sists  in  the  aasertion,  that  the  Tariatioaiii 
the  mortality  from  birth  to  the  end  of  Uf^ 
are  regulated  by  three  conatanta  reapectiTilj 
presiding  over  three  well  mark^  periods  n 
human  life,— before,  during^  and  after  lh« 
existence  of  the  procreative  power.  Accoi^ 
ing  to  this  theory,  when  the  deatha  ont  of  i 
given  number  living,  are  known  at  any  osi 
age,  the  mortality  at  every  age  is  shfi 
Icnown.  In  all  the  ordiaarjr  tablaa  of  BM^ 
tality,  tliere  ia  repretented  a  rate  of  moiti- 
lity  for  oTery  year  of  age^  eaeh  rale  haviil 
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;  connection  with  the  rate  at  any 

Such  tables  will,  therefore,  con- 

e  hundred  independent  constants, 

ich  year  of  age.    My  theoretical 

deduced  from  ome  constant  (deter- 

obserration^,  each  of  the  other 
rs  having  a  aetermined  relation  to 
e  constant.  This  theory  will  satis- 
represent  all  well  observed  facts 
1  mortality ;  in  many  cases  the  ac- 

coincidence  is  astonishing,  when 
)le  circumstances  of  the  population 
are  taken  into  consideration. 
f  of  example,  I  would  direct  the 
ittention  to  the  Carlisle  observation 
iysham,  which  at  present  holds  the 
lace  in  popular  favour.  From  this 
on,  Mr.  Milne  has  constructed  and 
1  a  table  of  mortality;  from  the 
ervatioD,  I  have  constructed  and 
i  a  theoretical  table,  which  I  have 
?d  «  Village  Mortality.'*  The  rc- 
my  table,  founded  upon  a  simple 
ever  differ  at  any  point,  in  a  signi- 
jree,  from  the  results  of  the  unre- 
able  of  Mr.  Milne.  The  coincidence 
ore  remarkable,  when  it  is  consi- 
lat  of  all  tables  in  existence,  the 
iye  increase  in  mortality,  year  by 
libits  the  greatest  uniformity  in  my 
i  the  greatest  wani  of  uniformity  in 
le's  table.  My  table  is  applicable 
ice  in  every  respect;  Mr.  Milne's 
not  applicable  to  practice  in  the 
insurances  for  short  terms.  Any 
lich  should  adopt  Mr.  Milne's  table, 
gulator  of  their  premiums  for  short 
)uld  not  fail  to  become  an  object  of 
•idicule.    According  to  the  printed 

Mr.  Milne,  for  the  insurance  of  a 
m  for  one  year,  a  person  ought  to 
^ed  less  at  50  than  at  the  age  of  45, 
i  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  vital 
ureases  in  the  passage  from  4S  to  50 
This  extraordinary  statement  does 

upon  the  slightest  foundation,  for 
more  is  contained  in  the  observation 
Heysham  than  the  fact,  that  the 
y  amounted  to  1. 45 percent,  between 
»0,  and  to  1.83  per  cent,  between  50 
rears  of  age.  Mr.  Milne's  table  has 
lopted  by  the  Sun  Life  Insurance 
ty  as  the  foundation  of  their  pre- 
when  the  assurance  is  for  the  whole 
Dut  not  when  the  assurance  is  for  one 
ly  theoretical  table  has  been  adopted 


(7.)— Table  showing  the  Annual  Premkmu 

charged  by  the  <<  Sun** for  the  Inturanee  ^£100 

for  the  whole  of  lifey  deduced  from  MUn^i 

Carlisle  Table  ;  also  showing  the  resuUs  ftmt- 

lurljf  obtained  for  my  «  Village**  TabU. 


Age. 

Theory. 

Son. 

15 

£ 
1.68 

£ 
1.68 

80 

1.65 

1.65 

25 

8.18 

8.18 

80 

8.45 

8.46 

85 

2.84 

2.88 

40 

8.88 

8.88 

45 

8.95 

8.88 

50 

4.76 

4.71 

55 

5.97 

600 

60 

7.68 

1 

7.78 

The  chief  business  of  an  insurance  offica 
consists  in  engagements  for  the  whole  of  life. 
The  office  engages  to  pay  £100  on  the  death 
of  a  party,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  de- 
terminate sum  (depending  on  the  age)  of  the 
same  amount  every  year,  as  long  as  the 
party  shall  live.  These  annual  preminmsy 
as  contained  in  the  prospectos  of  the  Sun 
Life  Office,  are  derived  from  Mr.  Milne's 
Carlisle  table,  by  reckoning  interest  at  four 
per  cent.,  and  by  increasing  the  true  results 
exactly  40  per  cent.  I  have  given  above 
the  prices  now  charged  by  the  Sun,  and  I 
have  placed  beside  them  the  results  simi- 
larly obtained  from  my  table  of  Village 
Mortality.  If  the  Sun  Office  should  think 
it  advisable  to  substitute  my  theoretical 
table  in  place  of  their  two  contradictory 
tables  now  in  use,  a  very  inconsiderable 
alteration  in  their  prices  would  be  neces- 
sary. At  ages  under  40,  the  new  and  old 
premiums  would  be  substantially  coincident ; 
isylum  Life  Insurance  Companjf  in  all  |  and  above  the  age  of  40,  the  variation  would 

never  exceed  4d.  in  the  pound. 

46,  Regent-square,  London, 
August  87, 1886. 


On  inspection  of  the  printed  tables 
aitter  Company,  it  may  be  seen  that 
1  the  ages  of  15  and  55  years,  the 
um  for  one  year"  increases  uniformly 
>r  cent,  every  year,  or  84  per  cent  for 
ncrease  of  ten  years  in  age.  which 

increase  is  identical  with  that  now 
)d  in  the  London  Hospital,  and  with 
eatly  observed  in  the  J^omm  JVmt 
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OBJECTIONS     TO     THE    THEORY 

OF  THE 
ABSORPTION  OF  VBNERBAL  POISON. 

T*  the  Ediim'  lef  The  Lancet. 
8ie:— Ai  the  sutjoined  remarks  oo  the 
aatare  and  action  of  venereal  poiaon  will 
Ikrther  illustrate  the  opinions  already 
adnmced  by  me  in  The  Lancet,  I  shall 
ftel  obliged  by  their  insertion  in  yoor  pages, 
and  remain,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  serrant, 

Francis  Eagle. 
Poultry,  August  S4th,  1836. 

Does  the  Tenereal  poison  produce  its 
effects  upon  the  body  by  iiiritatioa,  or  by 
absorption  f 

The  absorbent  systMB,  eoasisting  of  glands 
and  ressels,  being  freely  distributed  oTer 
the  whole  body,  m^  hanre  some  very 
iaportaat  fauetioQ  to  perfonn,  theogh  what 
that  f nnetioB  is,  itseem,  at  preaest  but  Im- 
perfectly known.  The  lacteals,  it  is  be- 
lieired,  absorb  the  chyle:  the  lymphatics, 
probably  a  Snld  elimiaated  front  |Im  l>lo<>d ; 
these  two  sotnces  eoaatit4|i»gll^|)mpport  of 
vitality.  Now,  it  has  btia  aapmwed,  that 
because  the  absorbent  ^ystrm^ooveys  a  fluid 
for  the  irritation  of  the  hm§f  in  cases  of 
disease  from  poisoned  wovads,  jQm  venereal 
poison,  &C.,  it  also  conveys  the  poisoned 
matter  into  the  blood,  and  thus  becomes  the 
medium  of  contaminating  the  whole  frame. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  allejred,  thai  these 
poisons  excite  inflammation  in  the  vessels 
and  glands  through  which  they  pass,  and, 
also,  that  the  occurrence  of  secondary  symp- 
toms is  decidedly  a  further  proof  of  the 
entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  body. 

Intke  JlrttpUiee:  Is  inflammation  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  &c.,  a  proof  of  absorp- 
tion ?  I  should  say,  quite  the  contrary;  for  if 
we  examine  the  construction  of  those  vessels, 
we  shall  find  that  inflammntion,  inasmuch  as 
it  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  must 
also  reHardf  if  not  entirely  Tprtvent^  the 
iwssage  of  the  fluid  contained  within  them. 
The  existence  of  inflammation,  then,  is  the 
very  circumstance  which  would  lead  me  to 
doubt  the  occurrence  of  any  absorption 
whatever.  Does  not  the  same  thing  take 
place  commonly  in  gonorrhoea,  and  why 
have  we  not  secondary  symptoms  *.  Does  not 
almost  any  trrJIani  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouriKN)d  give  rise  to  the  pame  effect  ?  Do 
these  poisons  travel  along  the  absorbent 
vessels,  t)ie  thoracic  duct,  the  vena  cava 
superior,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  arterirti 
circulaUon,  and  only  affect  the  most  distant 
narts,  the  salivary  glands,  throat,  and  skin  ? 
Is  the  poison  in  the  absorbent  system  and  yet 
a  suppurating  bubo  not  a  chancre  ?  Is  it  in 
the  blood,  ana  a  puncture  does  not  become  a 
chaaore,  either?  Is  it  taken  into  the  storoech, 
dbiriy  Urn  wmt  UnH  tmd  wmmn  mtiiwm 


fir  mbmrfiimj  with  perfect  liafa^ 
it,  then,  no  local  habilalioa,  as  t 
loealityf  If  it  bam  ^eciic  disesss 
absorbed,  why  does  aot  the  syslea 
some  security  agaiBst  a  future  ooi 
Why  is  it  not  infectioaa,  and  oomn] 
by  inhfjiat'^'^i  like  the  sasall-pox,  k 
have  we  not,  more  eouusooly,  inst 
direct  abaorptioo,  without  goaon 
chancre?  On  the  contrary,  are  i 
cases  extremely  rmre,  or,  rather,  ds 
sccar? 

/a  the  $eeamd  pktct :  Is  the  recu 
secondary  symptoms  a  proof  of  abi 
Is  there  any  absorption  in  phti 
tetanus,  in  punctures  with  a  cleai 
meat,  im*  hectic  fever,  in  lumbar  i 
Do  acrid  and  narcotic  poisons  actb] 
tlon?  (See  Dr.  Hake's  Essay  in  Tri 
for  April,  18S6;  also  Dr.  Addison 
on  the  same  subject.)  Are  si 
symptoms  uniform,  or  do  they  ei 
place  to  any  extent  of  severity  w 
previous  breach  of  surface .'  Do  t 
also  occur  in  a  direct  ratio  with  thei 
of  the  irritation  of  the  ulcer,  its  li 
base  and  thickened  edges?  Do  , 
ticular  substances,  by  irritating  the 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  in; 
give  rise  to  corresponding  eruptic 
copaiba,  the  copaibeal  eruption,  sA 
urticaria,  &c.?  Is  there  any  absor] 
leucorrhea  ?  Yet,  as  I  shall  hereafle 
if  a  due  regard  be  not  paid  to  cleu 
&c.,  it  frequently  becomes  a  canie 
condary  symptoms  F  Whence  sta 
constitutional  effects  resulting  (iroi 
transplantation  of  teeth,  so  accanU 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Hunter 

iMrthf:  To  what  are  we  to  refer  a 
effects,  if  not  to  irritation  ? 

Are  all  the  effects  of  the  venerea 
referable  to  venereal  irritation? 
contracts  a  chancre  which,  in  a  fe^ 
is  followed  by  copper-coloured  es 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils  ;  nay,  we  w 
concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  1 
third  order  of  parts  becomes  diseas 
periosteum  and  bones. 

Now,  where  is  the  proof  of  absc 
It  is  presumed  that  the  matter  mix 
the  blood,  and  after  travelling  qui 
over  the  body  for  some  weeks,  bee 
last  deposited  wherever  you  have  a 
coloured  spot.'  And  yet  nino-teDth 
condary  symptoms  are  not  contagioi 
the  secretion  of  an  ulcerated  vrnoref 
contagious?  The  pharynx  and  sum 
parts  should  become  diseased,  an'l  th 
secreted,  partly  passing  into  the  s 
should  also  produce  a  correspondin 
upon  that  viscus,  or  constituti  >nal  c 
nation.  But  this  is  not  all.  For  some 
nay,  perhaps  months,  hence,  tlie  peri 
becomes  inflamed.  Has  the  poison  1 
this  time  arriving  at  the  periostea 
having  travelled  from  the  skin  to  iiu 
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ence  to  the  skin  ag;ain,  first  from  a  super- 
iml  to  a  deep  part,  then  to  a  superficial 
irt  again,  and  now  returning  from  the  skin 
id  throat  to  attack  the  bones  and  their 
irering  ?  Are  all  these  eflfects,  too,  a  con- 
iqvence  of  matter  secreted  from  a  sore, 
whapi  not  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  f 
**  Oh,  but,"  it  may  be  said,  *<  the  sore  was 
oree  weeks  in  healing,  during  all  which 
Biiod  absorption  was  going  on."  Then,  in 
le  name  of  common  sense,  why  not  extir- 
ite  it  r  For,  according  to  general  belief, 
Morption  does  not  take  place  while  the 
iticle  remains  entire,  so  that  if  a  patient 
fMentB  himself  while  it  is  still  a  pustule, 
woald  be  possible,  by  excising  the  part, 
I  prodace  merely  a  simple  wound,  thereby 
•Hug  the  patient  at  once  from  the  fear  of 
latamination  and  the  danger  of  a  long  con- 
B«ed  course  of  mercury.  But  is  this  pos- 
ibief  Mr.  Hunter,  (who,  it  appears  had 
adopted  this  plan),  does  not 
md  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  pre- 
that  it  failed,  for  he  admits  that 
parliaps  not  a  great  deal  is  to  be  gained  by 
MIrpation ;"  whereas  a  great  deal  would  be 
Ifaedy  if  absorption,  instead  of  going  on  for 
me  weeks,  was  cut  short  at  the  expiration 
r«s  Many  days. 

But  it  has  been  advanced  by  Magendie, 
te  absorption   is  not  a  function  of  the 

tehatica,  but  an  imbibing  power  of  the 
tes  of  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
■•that  betwixt  the  vitalists,  with  Bichat, 
^  physicalists,  with  Magendie,  aud  the 
Huiterian  doctrine,  we  are  left  to  oliscrve 
■''ourselves ;  and  then  it  is  extremely 
Wable  that  a  rigid  examination  of  the 
l^jioinena  would  develop  facts  upon  which 
J**^  theory  might  be  raised,  subversive  of 
n  a.11.  If,  then,  common  irritants  be 
*We  of  exciting  the  body,  or  parts  of  the 
'9  ^o  action,  either  without,  or  more 
™^«*ly  with,  a  breach  of  surface,  such  as 
**<:>ji  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^^^  *».,  the  intestines,  &c.,  external  punc- 
"^^ounds,  &c.,  what  shall  we  expect 
^*»"  irritant,  the  intensity  of  which  is  so 
f-  l"^  at  it  is  capable,  by  its  acrid  pro- 
■  ^^»,  of  irritating,  to  suppuration  and 
^  *  «3n,  a  sound,  unbroken  surface,  pos- 
^  »  in  this  respect,  a  higher  degree  of 
*  "^^"^  than  pertains  to  the  poison  of 
^  ^^  obia,  which  is  incapable,  from  its 
r  "*■  ion,  of  effecting  a  breach  of  surface? 
tic  experiments  of  Maiicendie  on  this 
^  conclusive,  no  injurious  effects 
^ae  from  receiving  the  saliva  of  a 
.obic  animal  upon  any  part  of  the 
^^^^ovided  the  cuticle  be  entire. 

now  proceed  to  enquire  whether 
^tment  of  this  disease  affords  any 
-vourable  to  the  opinion  of  absorp- 

individual  presents  himself  with 
t^*^-  Mercury  is  prescribed,  and  the 
^^[^  b  cured."  Mr.  Hunter's  reasoning 
^^*  6T9. 


is  so  pertinent  on  this  point  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  myself  of  it  :«- 

"  Mercury  can  have  but  two  modes  of 
action,  one  on  the  poison,  the  other  on  the 
constitution ;  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
act  both  ways.  If  mercury  acted  upon  the 
poison  only,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
two  ways,  either  by  destroying  its  qualities 
by  decomposing  it,  or  by  attracting  it  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  constitution.  If  the 
first  were  the  mode  of  action  of  mercury, 
then  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that 
quantity  alone  would  be  the  thing  to  be 
depended  upon;  if  the  second,  that  the 
quantity  of  evacuation  would  be  the  principal 
circumstance. 

*<  But  if  it  act  upon  the  principle  of  de> 
stroyiug  the  diseased  action  of  living  parts, 
counteracting  the  venereal  irriiation  by  pro- 
ducing another  of  a  different  fctnd,  then  neither 
quantity  alone  nor  eracnatlon  will  avail 
much ;  but  it  will  be  quantity  joined  with 
sensible  effects  that  will  produce  the  quickest 
cure,  which,  from  experience,  we  find  to  bo 
the  case." 

What  medicine,  beyond  every  other,  pro- 
motes absorption  /    Mercury. 

What,  according  to  the  general  doctrine, 
is  most  to  be  feand  in  syphilis?  Absorp- 
tion. 

What  medicine  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  syphilis?    Mercury. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  irrational  than 
the  doctrine  of  absorption  f 

But  if  the  venereal  poison,  in  affecting 
the  body,  act  simply  by  its  highly  irritating 
property, — if  irritation,  and  not  absorption, 
be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  syphilitic  infection,  then  the  efficiency 
of  mercury  admits  of  easy  explanation,  for 
by  its  administration  we  excite  another  and 
a  greater  irritation, — an  irritation  which  is 
antagonist  to  the  venereal  irritation,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  which  the  latter 
morbid  action  in  general  subsides.  Hence 
it  is  also  extremely  important  to  watch  over 
this  new  disease, — this  mercurial  irritation, — 
lest,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  we  fall  upon  Cha- 
ry bdis.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  patient, 
so  far  from  being  well,  has  merely  had  one 
action  substituted  for  the  cure  of  another, 
which  action,  in  peculiar  habits  of  body, 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  other  and 
more  formidable  consequences,  *^  acting,  as 
it  were,  as  a  poison,"  giving  rise,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  mercurial  diseases,  such  as  mercu- 
rial aptha,  mercurial  rheumatism,  eruptions, 
&c. ;  on  the  other,  exciting  into  action  any 
latent  predisposition  to  disease  in  other 
parts  of  thebody,such  as  scrophula,  phthisis, 
caries  of  bone,  6tc.  This  view  of  the  action 
of  the  venereal  poison  will  also  materially 
assist  us  in  tracing  out— first,  the  forms  of 
the  law  which  pertains  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  poison  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  forms 
of  the  law  which  different  constitutions  ob- 
serve when  under  the  influence  of  its  irritat- 

3D 
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ing  action;  fur  althoui^h  we  see  an  appa- 
rently chaotic  conftuion  of  different  erup- 
tions, yet,  doubtleM,  tbey  observe  a  law; 
it  it  ourselves  who  see  through  the  glass 
darkly,  and  not  Nature  that  is  in  confusion. 
*'  Nothing,"  says  the  immortal  Bacoii, 
**  really  exists  but  indiTidual  bodies,  having 
certain  individual  actions  according  to  a 
law,  and  the  business  of  philosophy,  the 
object  of  every  experiment,  and  the  only 
rational  foundation  of  an)  theory,  u  the  di§- 
€9ttry  aud  tracing  Qut  ^ftkat  late,** 

I  shall  here  anticipate  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  the  above  opinions, 
which  is  this : — If  irritation  be  the  cause  of 
secondary  symptoms,  surely  they  ought 
more  frequently  to  follow  gonorrhcjea;  for 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion, 
from  my  own  obser\'ation  upon  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  that  a  true  gonorrhoea! 
eruption  upon  the  skin  is  comparatively 
rare.  And  why?  Because  true  venereal 
irritation,  no  more  than  hydrophobic  irri- 
tation, will  take  place  to  any  exteit  without 
a  breach  of  surface.  In  the  one,  namely, 
gononrhoea,  you  have  merely  an  altered 
action ;  in  the  other,  an  entirely  new  action, 
and  therefore  an  entirely  new  impression. 
As  to  contamination  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
by  the  husband  who  has  had  a  gonorrhoea 
or  chancre  some  twenty  years  previously,  I 
very  much  suspect  that  this  opinion  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  but,  in 
company  with  that  of  the  mysterious  origin 
of  the  venereal  poison,  will  be  found  worthy 
of  being  consigned  to  the  **  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets,"  unless  some  friendly  hand  will 
rescue  them. 

Not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject, I  may  allude  here  to  the  fact,  that  the 
state  of  the  milk,  whether  healthy  or  un- 
healthy, produces  a  corresponding  influence 
over  the  infant ;  and  this  fact  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  and  acted  upon  in  practice, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice  here,  were  it 


as  the  renuMat  of  tj^kaH^ 

venereal  taioL    A 

under  mv  obsciiatjoa 

which  this  slate  of  the 

the  mouth  had  eziAtid  iipr 

yean,  sometiMii 

returning  at  iatervaU. 

able,  that  there  is  a 

this  affecuon  to  Che  scroi 

ever  the  scrotum  is 

well,  and  the  contnir. 

whose  word  I  can  rdj,  mt\tT  bad  the  aUf|ll> 

est  venereal  afc€tiaB.cit 

excoriation.    Doabtlesa  it  is  e 

cult  to  draw  a  q»eciic 

of  venereal  irritation, 

from  other  canset,  and  the 

when  we  coosader,  as  1 

stated,  that  many  emptioBS 

the  action  of  the  rcMreal 

not  from  iu  peculiar  pnipertiei  i ^ 
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In  my  next  I  shall  eadeavov  to  trtiMiih 
more  strongly  the  opiiaan.  thai  I 
under  particular  circumstances,  in  a 


female,  nay,  perhaps  even  m  a 
doe*  girt  rite  ta  stiJndary  t^mfit 


y^, 


which  was  published  in  your  number  af  At 
not  that  I  believe  it  frequently  occasions  in  1  week  before  last. 


the  infant  a  train  of  symptoms  which  have 
been  viewed  as  indicative  of  syphilitic  con- 
tamination, such  as  apthse  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  excoriations  about 
the  arms,  scrotum,  &c.,  when  the  cause  for 
them  is  to  be  found  in  an  unwholesome  se- 
cretion of  the  lacteal  apparatus.  In  order 
that  this  important  function  (vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  child^  should  be  well  performed, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  blood  whence  it  is 
derived  should  be  in  a  sound  and  normal 
state,  and  also  that  the  mind  should  be 
cheerful  and  calm.  That  the  mind  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  milk,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  if  women  receive  a  sudden 
shock  from  fear  or  grief,  the  infant  at  the 
breast  is  almost  certain  to  suffer  in  some 
degree,  generally  from  diarrhoea.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  too,  I  ha\  e  known  an  apthous 
state  (»f  the  mouth,  generally  arising  from 
chylopoetic  derangement,  frequently  treated 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PAPER  OF  ttM 
JAMES  MURRAY. 


Ts  the  Editor  ^The  La!icit. 

Sir: — Knowing  that  the  pages  oCyMi 
admirable  journal  are  always  opca  ts  tbi 
discussion  of  medical  subjects,  IveatHtfei 
address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  a  fap0 
read  by  Sir  James  Murrav  at  a  mcctiaf  ■ 
the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  *"  Oi 
certain  Collections  in  the  Alimentary  CaMl; 


In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  tbt 
Dr.  Murray's  statement  concerning  the  k^ 
lative  size  of  the  great  and  small  inliillMi 
is  certainly  incom*ct.  He  says  **  The  esht 
is  not  more  than  one-fifth  the  length  ofAt 
small  intestines,  but  it  is  generally /it  !!■■ 
its  diameter."  From  the  admeasuremcil* 
several  portions  of  large  and  small  it^ 
tines  before  me,  and  from  previous  obiefvft* 
tion,  I  should  come  to  the  conclnsios,  ^ 
the  diameter  of  the  small  intestine  was  &>■ 
one  and  a  half  inches  to  two  and  a  halfi<* 
that  the  diameter  of  the  large  intestisavM 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches,  pi'' 
haps  in  some  cases  four.  This,  certaialfi^ 
not  much  like  five  times  the  diameter,  n 
the  doctor,  amid  his  numerous  opportniiHi^ 
will  trouble  himself  to  measure  the  v^^ 
proportions  of  the  intestines,  I  am  utirfj* 
that  ,he  will  find  what  I  say  to  be  f^"^. 
The  atatement  to  which  I  would  mMi  f*" 


\ 
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ntion  is,  that  « the  blind  tube  (the 
:  Termiformis,)  is  sometimes  im- 
ith  undigested  matter."  Now,  Sir, 
idix  vermiformis,  is,  in  the  greater 
f  cases,  Tery  small,  so  smafl  indeed, 
difficult  to  introduce  even  a  small- 
;heter  into  it,  and  for  the  further 
>n  of  the  entrance  of  foecal  matter 
ere  are  found  at  its  large  extremity, 
\  of  mucous  membrane,  one  supe- 
tie  same  side,  and  distant  about  a 
f  an  inch  from  the  other.  When 
;ine  is  inflated,  these  folds  or  TaWes 
lite  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
,  but  in  its  flaccid  condition  it  is 
:o  impel  even  fluid  into  it.  How, 
lid  undigested  matter  (of  course 
ain  ao  entrance,  and  become  im- 
erein .' 

is  one  more  remark  to  which  I 
lude.  The  Doctor  says,  *'  I  have 
le  fact,  that  large  accumulations  in 
;  copci  occasion  piles ;  and  that  this 
^ms  to  be  produced  in  two  ways, 
!tarding  the  return  of  blood  through 
)rrhoidal  veins ;  and  secondly,  &c., 
a  this  his  first  point,  I  must  diflfer 
ivith  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
jaded  caecum  can  in  any  way  so 
on  the  bseroorrhoidal  veins  as  to 
e  free  passage  of  blood  through 
)n»idering  the  anatomy  of  the  part, 
position  of  the  coccum,  it  cannot 
influence  upon  them;  for  we  know 
'.  harmorrhoidal  veins  unite  at  the 
part  of  the  rectum,  to  form  one 
n,  which,  passing  upwards,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line,  unites 
inferior  mesenteric,  forming  the 
:a. 

f  be  objected  that  some  of  the 
aemorrhoidal  veins  do  not  enter  the 
mesenteric,  but  the  internal  iliac. 
;he  case,  but  even  then  they  are 
much  more  mesially  than  the 
even  in  its  most  loaded  state, 
jtmuch  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
hardened  fseces,  accumulating  in 
of  the  rectum,  (the  general  place 
accumulations,)  occasion  piles  by 
iently  retarding  the  free  passage  of 
•ough  the  haemorrhoidal  vein*?  I 
ivith  the  greatest  respect,  your  con- 
der,  H. 

1 10, 18S6. 

K  Correspondent. — The  celebrated 
t,  Gebfirey  St.  Hilaire,  professor  of 
tive  Anatomy  in  the  Tniversity  of 
ill  shortly  visit  London,  in  order  to 
rther  information  respecting  the  ge- 
r  outanfc,  which  is  the  object  of  his 
•hilosophical  meditations.  Thepro- 
lealth  will  not  permit  him  to  assist 
>uld  wish  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Society,  of  which  he  is  a 
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London,  Saturday,  September  8, 18S6« 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, on  the  appointment  of  Registrars 
under  the  new  Recistration  Act,  we  find 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  relate 
specially  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession : — 

<*  It  appears  by  the  shedule  (B)  appended 
to  the  aforesaid  Act,  that  the  Legislature  has 
declared  that  in  the  registration  of  deaths, 
the  cawsf  of  death  shall  be  recorded:  it  it 
evidently  important  that  thb  record  should 
be  made  with  care  and  exactness;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Commisoiien  consider  that 
the  public  would  derive  advantage  from  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  registrar  being  per- 
formed by  a  medical  officer  of  the  itmoii,  when 
those  duties  are  not  inconsistent  with  hit 
engagements,  and  he  may  be  disposed  to 
perform  them. 

^  These  officers  will  be  the  better  qualified 
to  perform  these  duties,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, from  having  been  accustomed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order§  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality amongst  the  classes  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  in  which  register  it  has 
been  prescribed  that  the  known  or  supposed 
cause  of  the  disease  and  death  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

^  Where  the  medical  officers  may  decline 
accepting  the  effice  of  registrar,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  that  the  class  of  officers 
next  best  qualified  to  perform  the  businesB 
of  registration  are  the  coUeetoro  of  the  poor- 
rates  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
•        ••••• 

«  Where  any  vudiciU  officers  are  willing  to 
accept  the  office  of  registrar,  and  an  ap- 
pointment is  made  from  the  officers  of  another 
class,  the  Commissioners  request  that  the 
reasons  for  the  preference  may  be  stated  to 
them,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  adequacy,  as 
grounds  for  the  approval  of  the  appointment. 
So  also  where  the  paid  collector  of  the  rates 
of  the  union  is  willing  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment (the  medical  ofticers  being  unwilling), 
but  a  preference  is  given  to  an  officer  of 
anotherclass,  it  is  requested  that  the  grounds 
of  the  preference  should  be  fully  stated." 

On  these  passages  there  appeared  in  the 

ChronicU  of  the  Slst  ult.  (Mr.  Chadwick's 

letter  having  been  published  io  the  paper  of 

of  the  same  date),  the  foUofwing  leading 

article: — 
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'<  We  refer  to  an  instructional  letter  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  registrars. 

"The  document  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  public  and  to  the  medical 
profession.  The  Medical  Trada^  Unknu 
throughout  the  country  are  adverse  to  the 
New  Poor  Law  Measure,  and  violent  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Commissioners,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prevent  the  labouring  classes  from 
being  pauperised,  and  the  funds  of  the  rate- 
payers being  wasted.  The  ^rrnn^M  of  the 
Commissioners  in  allowing  this  description 
of  relief  to  be  given  only  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  actual 
destitution,  has  been  the  great  protection  of 
Mcfc  clubs  and  all  the  institutions  for  volun- 
tary insMinmee*  The  Commissioners  have 
also  been  amaUed  for  leaving  the  medical  men 
to  settle  their  own  terms  of  service  under 
competition.  This  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  earn,  now  enter  at  length.  The 
Commissioners  have  pointed  out  the  medical 
men  engaged  ia  the  new  unions  as  the  most 
fitting  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  local 
registrars^  whenever  they  were  willing  to 
perform  them.  The  qualifications  of  the 
medical  men,  from  their  comparative  su- 
periority of  education  to  the  other  officers,  is 
obvious.  The  immediate  ground  of  the 
preference  is  stated  to  be  the  importance  of 
having  the  <  cause  of  death  *  duly  recorded ; 
for  by  the  Act  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
provided  that  the  cause  of  death  of  every 
individual  in  the  community  shall  be  re- 
corded. 

*<  The  new  registration,  as  a  depdt  of  what 
is  termed  *  pre-appointed  evidence,'  must  be 
of  great  value  in  the  way  of  protection 
against  fraud  and  litigation.  But  a  good 
system  of  registration  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, as  furnishing  data  for  the  forma- 
tion of  tables  of  ineurance  against  the  casiuU- 
ties  of  mortality  more  correct  than  those  upon 
which  vast  masses  of  property  depend.  The 
record  of  the  cause  of  mortality  will  also  be 
of  much  utility  as  a  matter  of  ))<)lice  ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  its  import- 
ance, as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases,  and 
supplying  data  for  the  advancement  of  me- 
dical science,  and  the  establishment  of  sana- 
tary  regulations  on  sound  principles.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  well-informed  men  of 
science  that  it  is  only  by  the  most  extended 
collections  of  facts  (obtainable  by  such 
means)  in  which  the  disturbing  causes  are 
merged  in  the  more  general  results,  that  the 
principles  of  medical  science  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  certainty  requisite  for  being 
safely  acted  on.  The-  usual  medical  iuduc- 
tians  being  from  observation  of  individual 
cases,  small  classes  of  cases,  and  the  number 
of  cases  which  come  within  the  range  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners — complicated, 
too,  as  most  c«0es  are,  with  individual  pe- 


culiaritias  or  idiotyilcmclet  ■  alipwi  at  bs^ 
but  doubtful  results  or  indicatiows.  As  tkt 
cause  of  death  iniist  bow  be  regiilBved^  tof^ 
ther  with  the  occupatioa  and  rmtdaacei  wi 
shall  now,  for  the  firtt  time,  have  the  wmm 
of  ascertaining  the  disaaaet  incidfint  to  par 
ticularoccupatioBS ;  the  BMMrtalityalaowhick 
lurks  in  particular  localities ;  aad  tke  light 
thus  obtained  will  serve  to  dtailaiih  tkt 
amount  of  human  aafferiagy  and  cheek  thi 
ravages  of  some  Of  the  placet  wkick  awiC 
afflict  mankind. 

"  It  appears  from  one  of  the  Coaua» 
sioners'  answers,  that  they  will  endeavoarts 
transfer  to  the  rejNvaentefives  of  the  nte* 
payers  at  tiw  newly-appointed  Boards  of 
Gnardiani,  the  patronage  of  the  appotntaatf 
of  local  registrars." 

More  of  nonsense,  of  impadenoe,  of  kst* 
very,  was  never  before  embraced  within  so 
brief  a  space.  Observe  the  last  piEragiiph 
of  this  article.  Credit  is  given  «  to  Ifce 
«  Commissioners  for  transferring  to  the  le- 
''  presentatives  of  the  rate-pajeft  called 
<'  'Guardians,'  the  patronage  of  appointiif 
<<  the  local  registrars.''  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  power  is  conferred  on  the  Beards 
of  Ckiardians  5y  ike  Act  itaeff^  and  that  He 
Commissioners  can  neitker  amtml  nor  ekridgt 
U  in  mntf  one  reepecif  Further;  it  is  pre-  j 
tended  that  *'  the  Commissioners  hare 
(<  pointed  out  the  mudicMl  mm  engaged  is 
''  the  new  Unions,  as  the  most  fit  persotti  to 
*'  perform  the  duties  of  Local  Reoistsais 
^whenever  they  are  willing  to  perftm 
'<  them."  This  is  the  commentary  in  tk 
Idoming  Ckromck  on  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  bnt  wr 
hesitate  not  to  allege  that  the  ctmaenimf 
and  the  letter  were  btttk  written  tn  tke  trnt 
i^ce.  From  the  passage  Just  quoted,  the 
reader  would  of  course  infer,  that  the  Coa- 
missioners,  in  their  kindness  and  generosity 
towards  members  of  the  medical  professioo, 
had  '<  pointed  them  out"  to  the  Guardiios, 
as  the  most  eligible  persons  to  be  Reoisteais. 
How  exceedingly  condescending  !  Butwitk 
respect  to  the  office  of  SupsitiNTENaAiiT 
Registrar,  the  only  one  which  will  possets 
any  official  value,  the  Act  places  the  le- 
ceptance  of  it  at  the  discretion  of  fjbe  Ckrk 
to  tke  Guwrdime  in  every  Unioay*j-tn  oflker 
who  is  appointed  and  paid  nndeiif  mv 
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frvned  hf  tkt  ComaiittioBen  themielyes. 
The  rommifnioneri  may  «nd«iToiir,by  filthy 
•opt  of  Uie  description  above  giTen,  to  soften 
down  the  indignation  of  the  profession,  and 
a.vert  the  inconvenience  of  a  Parliamentary 
Snqairy  into  the  results  of  the  Penny-Club 
f  jstem,  and  their  Farthing-Union  Contracts ; 
InU  they  delude  themselves.  If  medical 
pruetitioBers  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  new 
^kfitj  H  ^  Mt  because  they  may  become  the 
Mibordiaate  Begistvarsy  but  because  the 
■InHstiflS  of  medicine  will  be  Improved  by 
the  iaTariable  insertion  in  the  register,  of 
tha  ^coKss  of  death/'  a  provision  which 
Iff.  Waklby  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
the  BUI  when  it  was  first  before  the  House 
of  CoMBons,  together  with  a  clause  relative 
to  the  **4wntimt  of  the  disease*'  of  the 
deeeaecd  party.  But  he  did  not  then  succeed 
hibiaoliti^t.  The  important  words  *<  Cause 
mt  death"  were  introduced  when  the  Bill 
wan  before  the  Lords,  and  they  involve  an 
OKreadfagly  valuable  addition  to  the  statute. 


The  proceedings  connected  with,  and  the 
iMult  of,  the  recent  election  in  ''  University 
College,"  have  created  throughout  the  pro- 
friiiiffi  a  feeling  of  disgust,  which  appean 
to  ioerease  in  fntensity  in  proportion  as  the 
saiyect  is  discussed  and  examined.  It  has 
acted  like  a  blast  upon  the  hopes  of  those 
advocates  of  national  improvement  who  de- 
procate  the  intrusion  of  selfish  and  sinister 
hiiuenoes,  where  genius  should  be  allowed 
tQ  ait  and  eaercise  her  functions  undisturbed 
upon  her  simple  but  noble  throne.  A  con- 
tiauance  in  the  line  of  policy  which  has 
recently  been  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the 
BMdical  faculty,  the  committee  of  the  senate, 
and  the  council  of  the  college,  would  ne- 
resfiirilj  prove  ruinous  to  the  institution, — 
minoos,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  college,  and  all  the  high  attri- 
butes of  leaniing,  but  ruinous  also  with 
reference  to  another,  a  nearer,  and,  we  fear, 
a  dearer  object,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  parties  in  the  m^oritiee  of  the  three 
hadiea  whkh  we  have  deseribed,  namely 


that  of  pftuNMry  gain.  Had  ^  University 
College"  started  into  notice  without  pos- 
sessing other  than  the  ordinary  claims  to 
public  support, — ^had  its  promoters  sounded 
no  unusual  pretensions,  claimed  no  undue 
share  of  public  confidence  on  the  ground  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  professors  were  to  be 
elected—casting  aside,  in  the  choice,  all 
thiugA,  except  merit,  as  mere  dust  in  the 
balance — then  might  the  recent  election  have 
been  treated  merely  as  an  objectionable  part 
of  an  ancient  system  of  monopoly,  in  which 
the  principle  of  good  government  was  saeri- 
flced  to  the  maintenance  of  an  odious  abuse. 
But  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  have 
hjrpocrisy,  treachery,  envy,  and  fraud,  su- 
peradded to  the  one  ancient  evil,  love  ofpiff. 
Not  only  is  monopoly  rendered  rampant 
once  more,  but  the  very  triumph  of  the 
monopolists  serves  as  an  announcement  that 
the  community,  the  profession,  and  the  stu. 
dents  of  the  institution,  have  been  betrayed. 
Who  is  Doctor  Sharpf.y?  Where  is  he 
known  as  a  discoverer — as  a  physiologist  f 
Who  is  Professor  Grant?  Where  is  that 
distinguished  man  not  known  as  a  discoverer 
and  a  physiologist?  Yet  Doctor  Sharpey 
carries  with  him  to  the  council,  a  recom- 
mendation, on  his  behalf,  of  a  majority  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  of  a  minority  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  senate ;  and  these, — or  folly,  or 
cupidity,  or  both,— ^tain  from  the  council 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  that  body,  in 
favour  of  the  unknown  man  of  the  north  ! 
Further ;  the  chair  of  physiology  thus  dis- 
posed of  to  the  stranger,  Mr.  Grainger,  of 
the  Webb-street  school,  becomes  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  anatomy,  Mr.  R.  Quain  con- 
senting to  hold  his  present  appointment,  or 
share  equally  tlie  duties  of  that  office.  The 
claims  of  Mr.  Grainger  arc  warmly  sup- 
ported in  the  medical  faculty,  by  three  dis- 
tinguished men.  Professor  Grant,  Mr.  Lis- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Ritchie.  In  the  council,  the 
pretensions  of  the  same  gentleman  are 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Warburton,  and 
Mr.  Leader,  M.  P.  for  Bridgewater.  Again 

the   UNKNOWN   OF  THE    NORTH    IS   SUCCCSSful 

and  Mr.  Grainger,  the  number  of  whose 
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>m  OiWWfufif^y^    ^^  wfcgit  a  froc«e4sBf  k 


bw*      Aiwl  fibji  10  jAvr  *^  liberal 

ijMv,  m  wW.fe  «v«ry  tttlitfT  eifev 

mtrf^^  m  ih^  •\t9tX¥m  «yf  the  PnHiMMn,  wm 

«« I*  MJif  A  M  «i  Am<  m  lAc  htXautr 

k  m/^W0i  Micb  M  tbi«  caaaoC  be  pretested 
t»  tb«  vi«w  fyf  the  pmfefikm  and  tbe  pablic 
witbMvt  brlngisK  down  apon  the  ProiSesfon 
Md  the  Oittucll  «a  overwelming  torrent  of 
dUgitft  aad   ladlgDrntlon.     An   intelligent 
public  will  not  ittbmit,  with  impunity,  to  an 
ln»ttlt  thuf  wantonly  offered  to  the  talents 
find  arquirf  menu  of  the  nation.    One  of  the 
Oitncll,  who  hM  thoufcht  proper  to  send  us 
A  nfi^nnff  letter  of  rrmonstrance  against  our 
itirirhinvi,  heirs  thst  Doctor  Sharpey  may 
\\A\t  s  fsir  trisi  ))efore  he  is  condemned; 
hill  onv  n^rrespmidmil  should  he  reminded 
\yh\  \\ifK\\  pUx  is  ilue  to  IVtctorSHARPBYyit 
t*  sUi^  i^Ai"  ^^  iKe  «HindMstem  thepupils^and 
iVr  f«Mn  .    \l  t  S1V  wiUinic  tt>  (fiTf  Doctor 
Vm^v»n  ^  |vnVs-«l\  f'uxrlrisL  sllhough  we 
i>-r«»T«*<«  »«H«)VmMe  ol\KVluui»  to  Che  sys- 
ivn. «  vnA-i  ih^^  ««m'lu4i  of  v^hich  be  has  been 
v>>>fv^       Im  |Ki»  rt»s|>ect  he  'will  have  no 
^^.■^«^^l  (%» ctMuplsin  of  the  contents  of  our 
^w^iVM,  sntl  wo  unhesitatingly  express  our 
belief  that  the  students  will  best  consult 
their  own  interests  by  receiving  the  Doctor, 
on  his  first  entrance,  respectfully,  and  by  al- 
lowing him,  without  opposition  or  disturb- 
ance, to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  office.     An  uncour- 
teous  reception  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
generous  minds  of  an  intelligent  body  of 
young  Englishmen.    A  well-timed  suavity 
of  manner   towards   the  individual  elect- 
ed, would  operate  as  a  graceful  preface 
to  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  whole 
body   of  students  to  the  Council,  against 
the  close,  private,  secret  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  elections  of  the  Professors,  which 
is  now  in  force  in  "  University  College. 


thorevgyy 


outset  of  their  labours,  thg  "^ 
It  is  against  the  system   that  we  wa€e|mii8ttakeiio0hmin,mW 


awl 

of  its  ToCaries 
been  the  period 
have  becB  allowed  t* 
tnating  machiMiT, 
the  Medieal  Facaltj 
moment  stand  before  tke 
unsullied  chaiacters  for 
The«f(f-^ 

ii»€f«l  institution !  That 
University,  of  which  it 
BaocoHAM,  that  every 
than  merit  <'  should  weigli  obIt  as  dast  is 
<<  the  balance,  in  the  choi<;e  <»f  Vt^femmT 
All  the  old  gangs  of  medical  »nmnpuiiili  is 
the  metropolis  are  chucklini^  witt  delight  at 
the  self-sacrifice  which  has  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  new  body.    Bat  the  voice  of 
triumph  will  soon  be  stilled,  both  in  the  ai- 
cient  institntioiis  and  in  the  OMdem  eiti- 
biiflhment ;  wlulsl,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
let  us  hope  that  the  dying  echoes  of  the  ex- 
ultations which  were  raised  at  the  obtaining 
of  a  disgraceful  victory,  will  speedily  befM- 
lowed  by  the  trumpet  sounds  of  suceeu 
which  will  follow  a  leagthened  and  brillisst 
career.    Speedily  may  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  this  institution  be  restored ;  speed- 
ily may  the  Professors  proceed  in  the  ctla 
pursuit  of  their  various  duties  ;  spredOy,  we 
say,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  C-omi- 
cil  to  avert  all  the  dangers  vi^hich  threatei 
the  very  existence  of  the  me^niical  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment,  by  &tiBg  prompt- 
ly, and  rigorously    fulfilling^  the   promiae 
which  was  made  at  the  inaugv^ntioB  festival, 
that  genius  and  acquirement^  ^bnld  be  the 
only  passports  to  the  Proff  Vj^Hdklps.    The 
Council,  therefore,  will  pcr**%|njgt the  veiy 
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Hobs  witk  reference  to,  the  elections,  except 
(if  eren  that  be  allowed)  under  certain  re- 
rtrictiont,  as  examiners  of  the  candidates  in 
a  public  concours. 

Am  interference  to  this  extent  has  been 
•Bggested  as  an  allowable  one  by  a  corre- 
^KMident  whose  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  become  thoroughly  conrersant  with  ques- 
tioBS  of  this  natare;  but,  for  ourselves,  we 
ol^ect  strongly  to  any  proposition  which 
■  1— III  mix  «p  the  acting  l^ttfcosois  of  tlie 
UBtrersityin  the  electoral  contests  for  the 
ckairs.    By  talking  an  active  part  in  the 
of  disputation,  they  will  ever  be  ex- 
to  misrepresentation,  and  probably  to 
iigust  censure.  Their  position  would 
lA  all  probability  soon  become  an  invidious 
oae,  when,  by  endeavouring  to  relieve  them- 
aolTeo  from  unmerited  obloquy,  they  might 
shrink  from  an  honest  discharge  of  their 
poblic  duty.    At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be 
tiie  connection  of  the  Professors  with  the 
election  by  concours,  it  has  become  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  will  speedily  sink  into  a  state  of 
irrecoverable  ruin,  unless  the  Professors  are 
prevented  from  controlling  the  election  of 
their  colleagues,  as  the  chairs  are  now  filled 
by  the  Council.   Another  exhibition,  similar 
to  the  one  which  we  have  just  had  in  '*  Uni- 
versity College,''  would  make  what  happens 
afterwards  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference.    The    doom  of  the    institution 
would  be  irrevocable. 


officer  who  has  just  been  dismissed  from  one 
of  the  departments  of  what  he  himself  has 
described  as  an  <'  Infamous  Job." 


Although  we  do  not  regard  the  institution 
denominated  the  **  Cha ring-Cross  Hospi- 
tal" as  a  medical  charity, — for  it  would  be 
a  gross  abuse  of  terms  to  apply  to  such  a 
place  of  traffic  in  human  misery,  in  disease 
and  death,  either  the  adjective  *'  medical,'' 
or  the  substantive  ''  charity," — yet  the  tran- 
sactions detailed  in  the  document  referred 
to  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  page 
TMly  an  abstract  of  which  is  subjoined,  re- 
quire notice  in  our  columns.  But  at  present 
we  are  disposed  simply  to  present  to  our 
an  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the 


The  paper  by  our  able  correspondent,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  on  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,"  with  remarks  on  the  Law 
OF  Sickness,  and  suggestions  for  improved 
methods  of  conducting  future  observations, 
which  will  be  found  at  page  T78  of  our  pre- 
sent number,  may  be  considered  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Lancet  of  the  27th  of  last  February,  as  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  in  that  communication  antici- 
pated the  chief  facts  now  adduced.  He  had 
then  only  one  series  of  facts — those  from 
the  London  Fever  Hoapitol — before  him,  on 
which  to  base  his  conclusions.  He  has  now 
been  able  to  adduce  two  new  series  of  facts 
(from  the  physicians'  and  from  the  surgeons' 
wards  of  the  London  Hospital),  both  leading 
to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  relation  between  the  deaths 
and  the  ages  of  patients. 

The  facts  now  collected  from  the  London 
Hospital  are  of  a  perfectly  original  character, 
and  in  quality  and  quantity  greatly  superior 
to  any  before  published.  The  detail  is,  in 
general,  sufficiently  ample.  There  are  only 
wanting,  enumerations,  according  to  age,  of 
the  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital.  The 
present  outline  of  the  kind  of  information 
which  is  requisite  for  determining  the  sani- 
tary state  of  a  population,  will  proven  most 
useful  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
new  facts. 

Setting  aside  the  great  value  of  the  con- 
clusions hereafter  to  be  determined  from 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  medical 
public  are  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  important 
facts  which  relate  to  this  new  subject.  At 
least,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  medi- 
cal work  containing  even  a  hint  of  the  exist- 
ence of  reports,  either  from  the  London  Hob- 
pital  or  from  the  Fever  Hoopitaly  which  are 
capable  of  indicating  the  influence  of  age  on 
the  mortality  of  patients,  ^ 
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SiK  1—1   htTi  M  uh  embrace    ihr   carlics.t 

nw«i  of  i^r  pny^ft'iii:^c>  ihai  hfli*"  lately 

tajkce  jiarf  ki  ikc  C:.Ar;ni-iri^*  Hospital. 

\  ;.u  «  ...  I  :-..>:.  ir.- 1  j.  i:.a  a  nmsl  satis- 

fa.i'o  r:  :».:*:  cc.  ;■:  :bf  fA:uTrny  with  which 

1  hhxt    uL-..':-tfc:«-2T  tie^ii  a:i^iled,  and  1 

f.i..  x  t  .;  M.;  ^.-^  V..:  alw  lind  abundaut 

jtAi^tr  ..f-.tr*  .:^  . :"      urni.>t  serious  notice. 

\*  -^^  h»  -fTKr:.*  r^>*'i:.  I  am  anxious  that 

'.ht  »x.'*   .:   a^   rtiaduci  in  the  business 

^s.-.L ...   i.7.n4.-   >e:ore  tiie  members  of  my 

—    '^*     •  "i^  ■   -se  public,  and  1  shall  be 

^o,-  :-  kf  ^;*%^r>opiM>rtunity  in  my  power 

fc»  TT  ^    A*.-  before,  and  to  gi\e  every  ex  - 


'-\t  ,   .  .  I  i7i  .ible,  either  to  the  Council  of 
•     S   •  1^    i    ile:;f  of  Surs^'ons,  (t<»  whom  1 


efi 
.vuntr^ 


i(  Bei:es**f^  ti»  app«*»l  l*>  th<'  laws  of  my 
.  atr\.  I'r-  i*i*n»*'"**  *****  already  given 
■^ll*,^.^  ,, J- j^-iiou  fur  defamation  to  the  reve- 
^*„j\.hairnnui  of  the  8i>eciHl  committee.  I 
•,«««  linf  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours  very  obe- 

••"'"''••  T.  .T.  PF/rrioRKw. 

xi*  -Mc-niw,  Aim.  27,  1830. 

AHSTRACT   OF 

MK.  rKTTKiKKWS  ADDKKSS 

T(>  Tiir. 
4;,t\KKNOnS  AM)  SI  BSCBinKRS  OF  THE 

niARiN<; cuoss  hospital, 

f>«  «M4»  Ai^r  procfidinfctt  at  that  Institutiun. 

Mr.  l*F.TTi(;nr.w  «ddn*sses  tlie  irovernors 
iud  subscribers,  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
"  M'rit»UK  consequences  must  ensiic  unless 
iV  «'ntire  direction  «»f  lh<*  hospital  be 
»haiiir»*d."  The  in>titution,  he  say>,  has  now 
Nh'I)  t\%o  years  and  a  half  in  operation,  "^  a 
l^riod  suf!irientl\  hum  lo  pl;>r<«  nil  it** 
jrran^enHMits  for  tiic  care  «»l'  |>atient<  in 
j»roper  order."  As  ropjanls  the  cx(cuti(m  of 
t\i<t  (»wn  <luties  in  tlie  institution,  lir  says 
lliat  *'  he  believes  it  \n  ill  not  be  asHcrtt'd  by 
.inv  one  that  he  has  been  neu'.ectfi'.l  of  tlieni, 
rilher  in  n  professional  or  a  humane  point, 
of  ^i^'^^.  ifi'  siiould  be  (he  adds),  I  desire 
onl>  that  tl'.*»  {.rovcrnors  and  subscr-bers  of 
ihi*  hospital  will  ;:o  round  t!'.e  vards  ami 
uuike  enquirii  ■  of  the  patients  and  the  nurses. 
In  short,  J  fear  that  no  little  portion  of  the 
animosity  v.lii: '•.  has  been  evinced  to^^a^ds 
me,  has  arisen  from  the  expre^-sions  of  j^ra- 
titude  \\hich  it  has  be«»n  nu  happ-Mss  t( 
rcc«'i\e  from  my  patients  in  the  hospital. 
Tliis,  however,  is  by  no  ineHns  the  sole  cause. 
Another  will  be  found  in  my  desire,  in  com- 


mon with  that  of  my  respected  coUeaguef 
Dr.  $i{;mond,  lo  unite  the  hospital  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  Kinfc*s  CoHege,  by 
which  a  vast  accession  of  strength  wtmld  be 
derived  lo  the  hospital,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  its  funds  produced,  a  connectioo 
of  the  highest  respectiiblUly  established,  and 
a  source  of  deseried  emoloment  opened  to 
the  various  professional  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  this  Dr.  Goldinf?,  (the  <lirector,) 
feels  would  taLe  from  his  bands  a  portion  of 
that  control  which  he  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Robertson,  (the  bonorary  secretarj',)  have  fo 
lon;C  entirely  pos.^essed.  The  commitlee- 
book  of  the  hospital  will  show  that  rarely 
mon^  than  three  members,  often  only  *t»e  at- 
tended besides  the  director  and  the  honorary 
secretary,  and  all  the  measores  for  the  refpi- 
lation  of  the  institution,  its  medical  school, 
iSic,  have  ori<;inated  from  those  few  indi- 
viduals. 

**  Now,  let  us  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  director  (an  ofticer,  be  it  re- 
membered, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  botf- 
pital  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  this  instaice 
Hlled  by  one  of  the  medical  officers)  are  per- 
formed as  it  respects  the  patients,  and  thea 
let  the  Rovemors  and  subscribers  say  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  that  their  charity  should  be 
dispensed  by  one  so  deaf  to  humanity,  asd 
so  tyrannous   in   his  conduct.      Th(*se  are 
heavy  accusations,  and  particularly  so  to 
one  who  has  been  the  chief  instnimeal  io 
erecting  the  hospital.    Hut  the  fact  is,  that 
that  man  who,   as  be  proceeds  alonR  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  oup;ht  to  be  greeted 
by  the  blessiu>(s  of  the  poor,  now  only  re- 
ceives their  execrations  and  their  curses. 
His  manners  are  revoltinir.     His  mode  of 
address  is  rude,  abrupt,  and  cruel;  rarely 
<loes   a  kind  word  escape  his  lips ;  all  ii 
harshness  and  severity.      If  a  patient  has 
been  but  a  few  weeks'  in  the  hospital,  his 
anxiety  manifests  itself  to  put  hifti  out.  Rut 
the  dismissal  rests  with  the  professional  ofli* 
cer  under  whose   chacfre  the   patient  may 
happen  t(»  be,  and  not  with  the  director; 
and  should  the  poor  creature  unfortnnatfly 
be  upon  full  diet,  or  his  calamity  such  as  to 
need  the  daily  addition  of  a  little  j>orter,  the 
en(|uiries  rep^'atedly  made  to  such  patient*, 
as  to  when  they  are  ^oinsc  out,  the  length  of 
time  they  ha\e  been  in,  f^c.,urc  unbouudid. 
I  will  ^ive  an  instan<'e.     It  occurred  tf  a 
patient  of  the  na!i»e  of  MntVat,  admitted  un- 
der mv  can*  for  one  of  the  vcr\  worst  ulct-rs 
of  the  lei»;  1  ever  saw.     This  was  anciLecti- 
in^ily   well-b(diaved  man,  labouring  under 
^reat   poverty,  aiul  thus   his  disease  wafi 
ifreatly  agj^ravated.     I  took  him   into  the 
hospital,  and  attended  to  his  pceneral  health, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  limb  was  most 
extraordinary.     It  was  a  mutter  of  great  in- 
struction to  the  pupils,  as  showiuu:  what 
proper  rest  and  food  ini^ht  do  under  appa- 
rently tiu^  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  i/L  limb  was  thus  saved  to  the  individual. 
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id  thif  man,  in  the  coarse  of  my  roundB, 
very  much  agitated ;  and  I  at  length 
not  without  much  urgency)  obtained 
him  an  ayowai  tliat,  upon  Dr.  Golding 
Dg  the  wards,  he  was  always  spoken  to 
;h  an  unkind  tod  harsh  manner,  as  to 
9ngth  of  time  he  had  been  there,  the 
when  he  was  to  go  out,  6lc.,  that  he 
[  not  endure  it.  He  e? en  wished  me  to 
arge  him;  but  I  represented  to  him 
as  he  would  speedily  be  quite  reco- 
I,  I  wished  him  to  remain  until  that 
d  take  place,  and  that,  if  Dr.  Golding 
;  to  him  again  upon  the  subject,  to  re- 
m  to  me,  as  the  officer  having  the  charge 
;  case,  and  to  whom,  and  not  to  the  pa- 
certainly  the  application  should  have 
made.  Suddenly,  however,  one  night, 
id  by  Dr.  G.'s  conduct,  the  man  in  a 
of  distraction  quitted  the  hospital ;  mid 
Eis  seen  by  one  of  the  house  pupils  at 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  wandering 
t  the  streets  without  a  place  to  shelter 
and  without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket, 
will  cite  another  case.  It  is  that  of  a 
Gennau,  recommended  to  the  hospital 
r.  Stuitz,  who  generously  gave  me  one 
red  guineas  for  the  institution.  This 
I  very  intelligent  and  well-conducted 
and  of  most  quiet  manners.  He  had  a 
se  of  the  hip-joint,  for  which  caustic 
s  were  necessary,  and  a  long  cunfine- 
to  bed.  At  length  he  was  sufficiently 
ered  to  walk,  and  I  got  him  into  the 
iathing  Infirmar>\  At  his  departure, 
ft  tlie  following  letter  for  me,  and  ano- 
but  of  greater  severity  of  expression, 
>r.  Sigmond,  who  had  attended  the  case 
me: — 

Charing'CroM  Hospital,  Uth  July,  1836. 
Sir  : — I  return  you  my  sincere  and 
ful  thanks  for  the  very  great  kindness 
humanity  I  received  from  you  while 
r  your  care,  and  for  the  interest  you  felt 
ly  admission  into  the  Margate  Infir 
.  I  feel  your  kindness  the  more  when 
aider  the  harsh  behaviour  of  Dr.  Gold- 
vho  ought  to  have  treated  me  with  more 
less,  according  to  the  general  hospita- 
if  this  country,  when  he  considered  1 
in  aftiicted  foreigner,  and  a  friendless 
ger  in  London.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
ient  humble  ser\'ant, 

"  «  George  Swemmer. 
[r.  Petti  grew.* 

[  could  mention  other  cnses,  but  these 
iuflicieot  fur  the  present  purpose.  I 
now  direct  your  attention  to  the  most 
[icious  parsimony  that  was  ever  intro- 
d  into  any  establishment.  The  crutches 
>urchased  for  the  hospital  at  2s.  per 
;  and  as  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
nts,  after  being  permitted  to  take  them 
did  not  return  them,  the  director  order- 
hat  all  the  patients  going  out  with 
;be8  ^ould  leave  a  deposit  of  a  ikiUimg* 


Now,  look  at  the  effect  of  this.  I  will  give 
it  in  a  case :  A  poor  man,  a  labourer,  met 
with  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ploy, and  fractured  his  leg.  He  remained 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  the  hospital.  The 
union  of  the  broken  bones  being  perfect,  I 
recommended  him  to  return  to  his  family. 
The  sister  of  the  ward  asked  'What  he  waa 
to  do  about  the  crutches  /'  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  order  that  had  been  given,  and  replied, 
'  Why,  take  them,  to  be  sure ;  and,  when  he 
is  able  to  get  about  without  them,  let  them 
be  brought  back  to  the  hospital  for  some 
other  afRicted  person.' — '  Sir,  Dr.  Golding 
says  that  a  shilling  deposit  must  be  left,  and 
the  poor  man  has  it  not'  He  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world.  I  paid  the  deposit, 
and  bade  the  man  not  care  about  the  crutches. 
Here  is  a  poor  creature,  meeting  with  a  se- 
rious injury  that  incapacitates  him  from  sup- 
porting his  family,  stopped  at  the  threshold 
of  a  charitable  establishment  for  a  shilling 
deposit  for  his  crutches  !  What  are  likely 
to  be  the  feelings  of  patients  thus  treated, 
and  in  what  way  are  they  likely  to  speak  of 
the  hospital  ?  Then,  as  governors  of  an  insti- 
tution, what  are  you  to  say  to  this  conduct  t 
Is  it  not  more  economical  to  risk  the  return 
of  the  crutches,  than  for  the  man  to  remain 
a  week  or  two  longer,  to  be  fed  and  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  establishment? 
^*  It  has  occurred  to  me,  during  my  con- 
nection with  the  hospital,  to  witness  the 
wretched  supply  of  the  necessary  instruments 
and  bandages,  and  I  had  an  instance  of  an 
omnibus-driver  (whose  name  I  forget),  who 
had  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  kept,  unneces- 
sarily kept,  in  his  bed  at  least  ten  days 
longer  than  he  might  have  been,  from  the 
inability  to  obtain  crutches  for  him.  When 
a  man  has  been  confined  to  one  position  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  it  is  a  dreadful  cruelty 
to  retain  him  one  day  beyond  the  time 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  recovery. 
Another  man,  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  was  unable,  for  many  days, 
to  obtain  the  proper-sized  crutches,  and 
ventured  to  use  a  shorter  pair  than  were 
adapted  to  his  height.  He  fell,  and  was 
in  consequence  kept  to  his  bed  for  some 
days  from  the  shock  he  sustained.  I  have 
heard  of  a  case  of  Mr.  Uowship,  a  child 
with  a  fractured  thigh  being  dismissed  the 
hospital  with  a  very  crooked  limb  from  the 
want  of  splints.  The  want  of  these,  of 
bandages,  &c.,  has  been  truly  distressing — 
every  fracture  that  has  to  be  adjusted  is 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  making  the  proper 
pads,  &c.,  at  the  thiie.  I  was  called  upon 
only  a  few  days  ago  to  tap  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Shearman's,  labouring  under  ovarian  dropsy ; 
and,  upon  asking  for  a  flannel  roller,  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  in  the  hospital !  There 
are  nothing  but  ordinary  rollers,  and  those 
scanty  in  number — no  eighteen-tailed  band- 
age— no  complicated  bandages  required  for 
particular  iiguries;  and  will  it  ^VmXVs^^Al 
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»  matter ;  and  I  therefore  stated  the 
de  to  me  of  naming  a  person  nrho 
»e  acceptable  to  my  colleagues,  and 
iviction  that  I  was  entitled  to  receire 
le  of  the  emolaments  derivable  from 
irtmeut  for  five  years;  but  I  pro- 
Mr.  Howship,  as  a  private  arrange- 
tweeu  two  gentlemen,  that  instead 
?ceiving  the  entire  emoluments,  he 
>e  entitled  to  an  equal  portion,  upon 
iideration  of  his  paying  to  me,  in 
bose  emoluments,  the  sum  of  £500. 
lis  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
»f  having  sold  my  influence  to  secure 
tion  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  ofRce  of  visit- 
eon  to  the  hospital.  I  did  no  such 
It  is  merely  a  compontum  for  the 
of  fees  that  may  be  received ;  and, 
nto  consideration  the  length  of  time 
1  it  was  proposed  I  should  receive 
,  and  the  probable  amount  of  them 
!  progress  of  the  hospital  (under  ju- 
maaagement),  it  must  be  admitted 
'ery  small  sum  for  such  advantages, 
unds  upon  which  I  made  this  propo- 
wbich  were  communicated  in  writ- 
iir.  Howship,  and  marked  prtrolf, 
^se  :  that  the  duties  of  the  hospital 
9re  likely  to  be  cheerfully  and  ami- 
Tformed  by  a  perfect  equality  of  the 

that  however  just  it  might  be  felt 
colleague  to  refrain  from  receiving 
.  for  the  time  specified,  yet  that  to 
^ear  after  year,  in  the  performance 
(s,  the  return  for  which  would  be 
lily  appropriated  to  another's  bene- 
likely  to  lead  to  a  laxity  of  atten- 
1  a  diminution  of  zeal ;  that  by  an 
^  being  established, each  surgical  of- 
uld  be  entitled  to  lecture  on  their 
)f  the  profession,  and  thus  to  divide 
luments  derivable  from  their  class, 
i  the  pupils  might  have  the  advan- 
two  instructors  in  the  same  branch, 
s  an  arrangement  strictly  private  in 
re,  and  in  no  way  interfering  with 
cts  of  the  hospital,  or  any  rules  of 
smors.  That  Mr.  Howship  did  not 
isider  the  transaction  unjustifiable  is 
by  the  following  fact:  that,  shortly 
(ing  appointed  visiting-surgeon,  he 
ne  to  promise  him  my  influence  in 
of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Turner,  to  become 
t-surgeon  when  an  opportunity  pre- 

I  replied  that  I  could  make  nopro- 
ut  that  it  would  certainly  give  me 
e  to  do  any  thing  that  might  prove 
le  to  my  colleague.  He  then  added, 
were  effected,  he  should  be  able  to 
i  portion  of  the  amount  he  had  paid 
This  person  (Mr.  Howship)  now 
>s  to  state  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
1  that  such  a  transaction  is  justifiable 
eral  principle ;  and  I  therefore  leave 
imors  and  subscribers  to  form  an  es- 
f  his  veracity.  At  this  time  he  regu- 
onght  Mr.  Tamer  with  him  to  the 


hospital,  and  that  gentleman  can  be  exa* 
amined  to  prove  that  Mr.  H.  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  proposing  to  him  a  variety  of  things 
for  pecuniary  consideration,  and  even  a  part- 
nership in  his  own  professional  engagemente, 
and  a  joint  property  in  his  museum.  Mr. 
Howship  chooses  to  say  that  he  has  been 
*■  misled.'  He  has  indeed,  but  not  by  me. 
He  is  the  willing  tool  of  designing  men  to 
endeavour  to  blast  the  character  of  oae  wIm> 
is  obnoxious  to  them,  from  his  determinatieB 
to  resist  tyranny,  and  see  the  charitable  ob- 
jects of  the  institution  carried  into  eflect. 
Considering  the  whole  of  Mr.  H.'s  conduct 
in  the  business,  I  would  apply  to  him  a  re- 
markable passage  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
ablest  English  writers,  addressed  to  a 'cer- 
tain esquire  :*  '  You  are  wholly  out  of  dan- 
ger :  the  weapons  I  use  will  do  you  no  hnrt ; 
and  to  that  which  would  keep  nicer  men  in 
awe  you  are  insensible.  A  needle  against  a 
stone  wall  can  make  no  impression.  Your 
faculty  lies  in  making  bargains :  stick  to 
that.' 

^  But,  to  return  to  the  arrangement,!  con- 
tend that  it  is  simply  a  composition,  and  no- 
thing else ;  and  I  desired  the  director  to  pay 
over  to  Mr.  H.  an  equal  portion  with  my- 
self, which  has  been  done  from  the  moment 
of  Mr.  H.'s  connection  with  the  hospitel. 
Mr.  H.  says  he  was  principally  governed  by 
the  desire  of  being  surgeon  to  an  institution 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  one 
day  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis.  What  his  desire 
was  does  not  signify.  What  he  paid  the 
money  for  is  the  point ;  clearly  for  the  receipt 
of  half  the  fees  from  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  hospital  and  the  lectures ;  for,  without 
my  concurrence,  Mr.  H.  being  only  the  visit- 
ing surgeon,  could  not  have  delivered  any  part 
of  the  surgical  lectures.  The  duty  of  teaching 
that  branch  was  vested  exclusively  in  me. 
That  he  was  actuated  by  this  consideration  is 
also  apparent  from  his  stating  to  me  a  sum  of 
money  paid  at  another  hospital,  and  drawing 
his  inferences  as  to  the  respective  value.  He 
wished  to  reduce  the  amount  to  £800,  and  I 
declined  the  proposal,  regarding  the  probable 
amount  of  fees,  &c.,  to  be  received  during 
five  years,  as  being  in  value  far  exceeding 
that  sum.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  negoci- 
ation  (as  he  called  it,  to  Dr.  Shearman)  being 
broken  oflf;  and  he,  not  I,  renewed  the 
subject  in  1884,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  my  former  proposition.  It 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  for  me 
to  have  receive<l  the  whole  of  the  fees  for 
the  five  years ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
of  a  private  nature  rendered  the  receipt  of 
£600  to  me  at  that  moment  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience.  I  did  not  disguise 
this  from  the  director.  He  told  the  special 
committee  that  he  received  a  letter  from  me 

(alluding  to  the  same,  and  that  he  suspected 
there  was  a  transaction  of  the  kind  going 
on.    He  says  he  commuoioaled  the  auM 
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(though  cx>nveyed  to  him  ftritioUly)  to  Dr. 
aheannan  and  to  Mr.  Robertson.  None  of 
theae  gentlemen  said  one  word  to  me  on  the 
•umect.  Although  I  had  laboured  with 
them  for  years,  ancl  with  great  assiduity,  they 
none  of  them  ever  said  a  word  to  me  about 
it.  If  they  held  it  wrong,  surely  they  should 
have  noticed  and  prevented  it ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  explanation  I  have  now  given 
would  have  then  satisfied  them,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  now.* 

*<  Notwithstanding  tho  present  serious 
charge,  the  laws  of  the  hospital  recognize 
pecuniary  transactions  in  this  respect;  for  it 
is  expressly  stated  that,  in  tlie  event  of  any 
teacher  resigning  or  dying  whilst  a  teacher 
at  the  Mc*dioal  School,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive,  if  resigning,  from  his  successor,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  clear  receipts  resulting 
from  his  exertions  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  his  resignation ;  and, 
if  dying,  his  widow  or  administrator  to  a 
like  sum ;  and  if  not  demanded  by  either, 
then  the  secretary  can  claim  it  after  the 
lapse  of  three  years  for  the  funds  of  the 
charity. 

''I  now  confidently  submit  this  subject 
to  the  consideratiun  of  the  governors  and 
subscribers  at  large,  and  i  trust  that  they 
will  nut  fail  to  look  back  and  review  my 
character  previous  to  and  during  the  period 
1  have  been  connected  with  their  institution. 
Every  thing  that  I  could  do  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital  1  have  done,  and  my 
family  have  lent  their  exertions,  and  I  have 
supported  the  Medical  School  far  beyond  all 
my  colleagues,  by  my  collection  of  prepara- 
tions, without  which  it  could  not  have  gone 
on.  And  here  allow  me  to  contrast  my  con- 
duct with  that  of  Mr.  Howship,  and  this 
will  also  explain  how  the  charge  against  me 
of  having  sold  the  apointment  came  to  be 
brought  forwanl.  When  the  preparations 
were  to  be  arranged  in  the  Museum,  I  found 
that  Mr.  H.  had  ontered  particular  locks  to 
be  put  upon  the  cases  in  which  his  were  to 
be  coittained.  I  had,  in  common  with  my 
colleagues,  conceived  that  the  whole  were 
to  be  arranged  in  an  order  calculated  to  give 
instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  that  they  would 
be  used  in  common  by  all  the  teachers  of  the 
School.  I  objected  to  Mr.  H.'s  preparations 
being  placed  in  the  Museum,  unless  agree- 
ably to  this  feeling  ;  a?id  he,  detemiiniug  on 
a  selfish  approx^riaton,  declined  to  do  so,  or 
to.  permit  any  body  to  use  them  but  himself, 
or  at  his  special  loan — a  condition  that  no 
gentleman  could  submit  to — notwithstimding 
1  had  admitted  him  to  half  the  surgical 
course.  He  complained  to  Dr.  Golding 
upon  the  subject  of  my  remonstrance,  and 


•  Dr.  Siinuond  beard  of  the  tr:mfiactioii,  and 
TDOUtioiKid  it  Ht  the  time  to  Dr.  (roldiug ;  but  that 
gentleman  and  Dr.  SbcHiman  have  the  moet  con- 
Tenient  mc>niories  for  thinga  they  cbooM  to  recol- 
lect, but  no  futher. 


said  he  did  not  comider  h«  WM  bomid  to 
this  when  he  gave  me  the  £600.  But  I  need 
not  say  any  thing  further  respecting  Mr.  H, 

**  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  me,  I  must  direct  attentioo 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  sa^jfcts  under 
consideration  have  been  proceeded  with. 
That  personal  feelings  instigated  the  enquiry 
I  have  alluded  to,  is  evident  from  n  variety  of 
circumstances.*' 

Mr.  Pettigrew  here  adduces  some  evidence 
to  show  that  Dr.  Golding  knew  that  be  wm 
making  a  <*negociation  "  with  Mr.  Howship, 
and   that   its   consummation  would  be  a 
*'  personal  convenience  "  to  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
«  Could  Dr.  Golding,"  he  says,  <<  imagine  it 
likely  that  I  should  labour  for  twelve  yetis 
to  form  the  Institntion,during  which  time  it 
was  incapable  of  yielding  any  emolusunt, 
and  that  when  the  prospect  of  a  toleraUe  ad- 
dition to  my  income  was  created,  I  aheild 
so  entirely  forget  what  was  due  to  my  own 
interests  and  to  the  support   of  my  laifB 
family,  which  Dr.  G.  knew  rested  entirely 
upon  my  own  professional  exertions,  as  ts 
voluntarily  forego  one  half  of  the  amouai, 
without  receiving  any  equivalent?    Dr.  6. 
is  too  close  in  all  his  pecuniary  tmnsaetioai, 
to  have  given  any  one  credit  for  so  maHi 
generosity.    Dr.  Golding  says  that  hewroto 
to  Dr.  Shearman,  in  May  18S5,  upon  hesrisg 
from  Mr.  H.  that  he  had  given  to  me£M0. 
This  was  ^fter  dissentions  had  arises  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  Mediesl 
School,  and  then  put  for  the  teachers  to  wf 
whether  it  was  justifiable  in  any  officer  to 
barter  away  the  appointments  of  the  ho^tiL 
This  was    an  attempt    to  take   an  nnfiur 
advantage,  to  be  afterwards  used  for  wm 
wicked  purpose,  although  I  could  not  tii- 
pect  that  any  one  could  be  guilty  of  so  bsM 
a  breach  of  confidence  as  to  conunonicali 
such  a  transaction  as  having  really  takm 
place.  I  urged  that  if  there  was  any  grouid 
to  suspect  such  a  case,  the  fair  and  Bumlj 
way  was  to  take  it  before  the  govemon  at 
large.    This  was,  however,  declined ;  sad, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  Mr,  Homtkip  eitkr 
proposer!    or    seconded  (I  do    not    know 
positively  which)  a  resolution  to  declare 
that  such  a  proceeding  wag  improper  aad  as- 
justifimUef    From  tliis  time    I   refused  U 
attend  any  more  meetings  of  the  Mediral 
Committee  until  theoflfensive  resolutioawaf 
expunged.    Well,  there  it  stands  now ;  but 
remark  the  distance  of  time  that  was  pennit- 
ted  to  elapse  by  Dr.  iiolding  before  this 
matter  was  taken  into  consideration, — aii 
months.    It  was  my  intention  to  bring  it 
myself  before  the  governors.     I  told  mj 
colleagues    I    should.    1   applied    to   the 
secretary  to  get  a  meeting.*' 

But  this,  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  he  was,  bjr 
an  intrigue,  prevented  from  getting ;  and  tliat 
at  a  time  when  it  was  most  lanfair  to  himself 
and  Dr.  Sigmond,  a  meeiing  was  held,  aad 
he  and  his  coUeagae  reraofed  iiom  their 
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ie  then  proceeds  to  show  what  penisal   of  this  hastily  writteb   address, 

ccupations  and  connections  of  the  which  has  been  hurried  to  a  degree  quite 

who  sened  Dr.  Golding's  pur-  painful  to  my  feelings,  but  I  could  not  lose 

3eting8  for  these  expulsions.     It  a  moment  in  endeavouring  to  remove  any 

»f  ten  persons,  whom  he  describes  imputation  that  might  be  supposed  to  rest 

: —  upon  my  character, 

^man,  an  "  honorary  governor,"  "  T.  J.  Pettioebw. 

te  suggestion  of  Dr.CU)lding,  or  *'  Saville-row,  August  23d,  1816. 

•tson,  not  a  contributor  to  the  u  p,s.—l  deem  it  needless  to  notice  the 

he  institution.— Another  clergy-  various  personal  annoyances  to  which  I  hare 

.ife  supporter  only,  and  not  ad-  5^^^  subjected,  or  the  means  resorted  to,  to 

lerefore  to  the  committees."-The  check  my  desire  to  comply  with  the  regula- 

D  the  hospital,  '*  an  intimate  of  tions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

g.  —Another  «  honorary  gover-  y;^^^^  ^^  ^^  5^^         ,^l^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^ 

*   old  supporter  of  the  institu-  ^^„^  ^  ^,-^^,  reaiiredy  sinee  the  rersr- 

J  two  last  were  not  present  at  the  ^j^,-^  ^  thihotpital  (by  the  College)  wa»  ol- 

xpulsion). — An  "  apothecary  m  lainedj'             r       \  ^               o  / 
er,  an  old  intimate  of  Dr.  Gold- 

urrier,  **  another  intimate  and  a  —_—--__--___--____-_««_-. 
Dr.  Guiding/'— The  '*  dentist  to 

tion."— A   "  life  governor"  of  a  INTERCEPTED  LETTERS. 

auumg,  an  amateur  musician. —  

;r-in-law  of  Dr.  Golding. 

not,"  says  Mr.  Pettigrew,  "  be  "  My  Dear  Fellow  : — Pray  look  at  this 

stonishment  that  any  decision  to  letter  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  the  very  thing. 

committee  thus  constituted   has  In  fact,  I  feel  remarkably  sure  of  the  chair. 

ould  be  protested  against ;  and  I  Don't  think  me  inconsistent  in  the  praiae  of 

sokmnly  protest   against   this  the  demi-Tory  demi-Liberal, because  I  have 

my  and  usurpation,  worthy  only  at  all  other  times  d        d  him  up  hill  and 

t  deflpotic  times.    The  dismissal  down  dale.    I  am  well  assured  (hat  he  is 

cer  I  contend  must  of  necessity  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  electoral  body, 

le  governors  at  large,  the  elective  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  there  without 

s  present  proceeding  is  too  gross  holding  a  candle  to  his  majesty.     No  doubt 

ous.     And  I  therefore  call  upon  he  has  got  Ats  little  job  to  accomplish,  which 

:>rs  and  the  subscribers,  for  they,  it  is  my  policy,  by  a  little  flummery,  to  induce 

'aisp  their  voices  to  assist  me  in  him  to  abandon.    If  you  approve  of  the  let- 

this  infamous  job,  and  placing  tor,  I  will  send  it  wiikoui  altering  c  word. 

upon  the  only  true  and  honest  You  may  laugh  at  the  account  of  my  elocu- 

hicb  it  cun  stand,  if  it  is  to  do  tion,  but  as  I  have  not  lately  had  any  pupils 

t\u>  intentions  of  its  supporters  to  give  me  a  *<  certificate"  on  that  point,  I 

mauds  of  the  public.    I  will  in-  don't  see  that  a  better  testimonial  to  my  on- 

ibour  until  this  be  accomplished,  torical  powers,  than  my  own,  can  be  fur- 

,  therefore,  of  all  who  read  this  nished.    Surely  I  ought  to  know  them,  who 

forward  to  me  their  names,  if  have  so  often  heard  the  echo  of  my  own 

isposed  to  co-operate  in  any  way  voice  in  the  lecture-rooms.    Besides,  I  have 

We  can  bring  a  host  of  credible  stated  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  that  *•  what  I 

o  prove  a  mismanagement  far  be-  ^  have  said  of  myself  must  not  be  imputed 

it  is  possible  to  conceive.    The  *  to  over- weening  self-esteem,  but  to  my 

uda^es,  splints,  tourniquets,  and  '  strong  anxiety  to  state  what  I  think  I  pos- 

unu  nts,  I  have  already  noticed.  *  sess  in  the  way  of  qualifications  for  the 

itnieut  of  servants  is  not  less  to  '  chair,' — an  important  distinction,  as  you 

a.     There  is  at  this  time  a  cook  will  admit. 

not  understand  the  dressing  of  "  As  for  King^s  CoUege,  I  have  satisfac* 

^ho  was  brought  into  the  hospital  torily  ascertained  that,  should  I  fail  at  the 

hroat,  inflicted  by  herself.     We  University,  and  wish  to  return  to  the  old 

run  ken  nurses,  and  an  epileptic  place,  the   generous- hearted  baronet   will 

»  even  made  a  nurse.    In  short,  propose  the  recal  of  my  resignation,  and 

lepartment  abundant  matter  for  that  Sir  Benjamin  will  second  the  motion, 

presents  itself.  of  course  successfully.     Believe  me,  ever 

[  have  successfully  vindicated  my  yours, 

;ter,  and  that  I  may  safely  defy  "  H.  M. 

ations  of  artful  and  wicked  men,  "  George-street,  July  30, 18S6.*' 

attempted  to  promote  their  own  

Tannical  views.    I  rely  with  the  TA«  Letter, 

mfidence  on  the  opinion  which  <<Sir: — In  offering  myself  as  a  Caadidftle 

med  by  the  subscribers,  and  the  for  the  racant  Professorship  of  Anatomy  it 

f  ny  own  profession,  upon  the  the  University  of  London^  I  may  be  pemnted 
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to  make  a  few  obeenratioiis  upon  the  objects 
which  it  embraces^  and  the  qualifications 
which  these  require. 

**  I  am  informed  that  it  is  intended  to  in- 
stitute two  Anatomical  Professorships,  one 
for  'Descriptive  Anatomy/  the  other  for 
*  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology/ 

^  This  division  appears  to  me  excellent, 
Bor  is  there  any  one  more  capable  than  Mr. 
Richard  Quain  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
irst,  or  who  more  thoroughly  understands 
the  practical  study  and  practical  applications 
of  human  anatomy. 

<<  Under  '  General  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy/ I  understand  is  meant  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  elementary  textures  of 
the  frame  and  their  properties  are  examined, 
the  laws  of  development  explained,  and  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  described, 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  structure, 
figure,  place  of  each. 

**  It  is  evident,  that  to  prepare  such  a 
course  of  lectures,  many  attainments  are  re- 
quisite. For  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  discovered  in  embryology,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  modem  European  languages 
is  necessary  ;  for  the  study  of  the  sensorial 
functions,  some  knowledge  of  mental  philo- 
sophy ;  for  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  the 
voice,  a  general  acquaintance  with  ex})eri- 
mental  science  and  natural  philosophy  ;  for 
the  bones  and  muscles,  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics ;  and  for  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting but  popular  relations  of  these  parts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  design,  au(l 
some  study  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

**  With  respect  to  my  own  qualifications 
for  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  nature,  I  beg  to  appeal  to  Dr. 
EUiotson  and  Mr.  R.  Quain  as  to  my  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology  generally  ;  to  Dr.  C'-ars- 
well,  for  my  knowledge  of  thai  hraneh  of 
physiulog}'  which  is  connected  with  morbid 
anatomy;  to  Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Faraday,  and 
Dr.  Watson,  as  to  my  ability  to  express  my 
thoughts  with  fluency  and  clearness,  with 
some  choice  of  language  and  >  ariety  of  illus- 
tration ;  for  my  general  character  for  profi- 
ciency in  these  studies,  to  Dr.  Turner,  Dr. 
Bostock,  Dr.  Prout,  or  to  the  medical  pro- 
fessors of  the  London  University  generally, 
or  to  any  other  men  of  eminence  in  my  pro- 
fession ;  for  my  love  of  these  studies  and  in- 
dustry in  pursuing  them,  to  my  published 
works  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures. 

**  There  is  another  point,  to  which  I  beg  to 
advert.  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  place  tlie  superintendence  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room under  the  two  anatomical  profes- 
sors jointly  and  rauaUy,  If  it  should  appear 
to  the  Council  that  no  other  candidate  is 
better  qualified  for  the  office  which  I  solicit 
than  myself,  and  if  the  couQcil  and  the  pro- 
fessors decide  that  the  arrangement  alluded 
to  shall  be  adopted,  I  should  be  most  willing 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  R.  Quain  in  carrying 
it  into  effect;   and  I  trust  that  the  many 


years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  tc 
anatomy,  would  be  a  sufficient  wan 
the  council  of  my  competency  to  this 

«<  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  thoi 
have  spoken  too  confidently  of  my  o 
quirements  and  fitoess  for  the  vacant 
sorship.  I  trust,  however,  that  w  hat 
said  of  myself  will  be  imputed,  not  t 
weening  self-esteem,  but  to  my  strong  i 
so  to  state  that  which  I  think  I  post 
to  be  viewed  by  you  as  qualified  foi 
fessorship  in  a  branch  of  study  to  v 
have  devoted  a  large  share  of  time  and 
and  in  the  school  which  confessedl; 
the  first  in  the  metropolis. 

**  If  my  confidence  in  myself  is  toe 
I  wish  that  your  rules  would  allow 
risk  its  exposure  and  punishment.  I 
with  pleasure,  undertake  the  duties 
office  which  I  solicit  for  a  session,  lei 
open  at  the  close  for  the  council  to  de 
whether  another  and  an  abler  sho 
sought,  or  my  appointment  be  con 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  o^ 
servant, 

<<  Herbert  Ma 

*'  19,  George-street,  Hanover-squar 
Aug.  1, 1896.' 


>» 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

REPORTED  AT  WESTM INSTBR 


This  preparation,  Gentlemen,  isthet 
of  the  unfortunate  woman  upon  wi 
operated  about  eight  months  ago,  and 
recovery  from  so  formidable  an  ope 
was  solely  attributable  to  two  reason 
imprimtf,  to  my  want  of  skill,  but 
difficulty  of  taking  away  the  trhole 
sphenoid  bone  from  the  base  of  the  en 
(I  would. have  tried  that  had  I  bee: 
mitted);  and,  2ndly,  to  the  worai 
coming  here  two  months  earlier.  E 
these  two  reasons,  the  operation  migfa 
been  successful ;  as  it  is,  however,  tl 
paration  all'ords  a  melancholy  exam 
nature's  weakness,  and  not  of'the  fail 
surgical  science. 

This,  Gentlemen  (referring  to  a 
straggling,  jagged  piece  of  murbid  ana 
is  the  tumour  removed  from  the  \MAn 
who  died  here  some  short  time  ago.  Tl 
is  as  follows : — about  two  years  agu  th 
fellow  broke  his  arm,  aud  was  tal 
St,  (ieorfce*ty  where  it  appears  he  was  t 
as  usual  in  such  cases ;  but  being  ai 
to  attend  to  his  duties,  having  a  wi* 
children  to  support,  he  left  th(>  insti 
with  his  arm  not  united.  A  shojrt  time 
a  small  tumor  appeared.  Just  a:t  the  p 
nun-union,  and  rapidly  increjssed  is 
extending  up  the  humerus  t<|p  the  m 
the  joint,  along  and  in  fro^  of  tb 
clavicle,  towards  the  right  ^ikk,  ovc 
acromion,   and    completel*;^  t^mimi 
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wliole  of  ike  scapula,  drawing  iU  bate  so 
mider,  that  the  taperior  angle  of  the  scapula 
was  brought  down  to  the  place  of  the  in- 
ferior aagle.    In  this  state  he  went  from 
hoapital  to  hospital,  until  he  came  here, 
where  I  by  chance  saw  him,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Liston,  and  the  senior  officers  of  this  in- 
stitution, I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  together  with  the  clavicle 
and  scapula,  if  required,  might  be  safely  and 
mBUff  performed  ;  and  if  no  one  else  would 
do  it,  /  was  ready  on  my  own  responsibility 
to  effect  a  cure.    {Tiu  right  hand  rubbed 
quiekly  over  the  lectmrer'e  wumthy  an  ineffable 
$miU  if  ee^f'gnUuiationfolloicing  that  action,) 
Yea,  Gentlemen,  I  repeat,  I  was  ready  to 
do  it,  because  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
care  for  a  thing  or  two.    Failing,  therefore, 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  this 
itablishment  to  share  in  this  transaction,  I 
invited  the  whole  Court  of  Examiners  to  a 
coBwltation,  the  resultof  which  was  another 
negative,  none  of  those  old  women  agreeing 
to  share  in  the  affair.    I  now  applied  to  the 
man  himself,  offering  him  the  prospect  of  long 
life ;  and  telling  him,  that  notwithstanding 
some  said  he  would  die  under  the  opera- 
tion, and  others,  that  if  the  disease  was  re- 
moved it  would  come  again  in  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  it  would  really  never 
appear  again,  as  it  was  not  malignant ;  and 
MB  for  dying,  that  was  all  nonsense.    But  a 
tkiid  time  I  was  foiled,  although  two  or 
three  neck-or-nothing  chaps  urged  him  to 
eeiae  the  staff  of  life  thus  offered  to  him. 
He  was  determined  to  die  with  the  tumour 
eOy  and  did  so.  Now,  the  post-mortem  exa- 
Mination,  and  the  preparation  before  us, 
shows  that  all  the  Court  of  Examiners  but 
aytelf,  literally  know  nothing.    I  was  the 
Oidy  one  right  on  the  subject;  no  other 
dit^st  was  found,  and  the  tumour  was 
Bot  connected  with  the  scapula.    But  the 
operation  would  have  required  me  to  tie  the 
aabclavian,  one  or  two    infra   and  supra 
scapular  branches,  and  many  others,  tof> 
Biunerous  to  mention.  The  preparation  will 
to  cost  me  two  or  three  pounds  to  put  up, 
bat  I  suppose  I  must  find  the  money  some- 
where. Cataracts  are  not  numerous  now,  or 
I  could  soon  afford  it. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to 
tke  more  immediate  purport  of  my  meeting 

SDtt  here  to  day,  as  I  intend  to  tell  you  a 
ttle  about  St.  John  Long,  my  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  rubbing.  An  application  was  made  to 
■M,  as  factotum  of  my  infirmary,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  John  Long,  to  allow  them  to 
try  there  the  effects  of  the  rubbing-in  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  I  can  do  as  I  like  there,  I 
gave  them  leave  to  send  some  of  their  wash, 
•nd  accordingly  they  sent  a  gallon.  Now, 
GenUemea,  having  sprained  my  knee  (an 
custom  with  me),  and,  as  you  all 
that  I  get  out  of  town  in  September, 


to  kill  patridges,  I  thoughC  this  would  be  a 
speedy  way  of  recovery,  and  accordingly  I 
tried  it  on  my  own  knee  first ;  but  it  did  no 
good.    And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lady 
of  title,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  go 
down  to  a  farm,  near  some  Hall,  hard  by  the 
beautiful  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  who  in 
one  of  her  rambles  there,  saw  Judy,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  children,  she   having 
none  herself:  ^*  How  is  it,  my  good  woman," 
said  she,  '*  that  you  have  got  so  many  chil- 
dren/" *<  Faith,  yer  leddyship,"  says  Judy, 
''  it's  all  Pat  and  the  pratees."    Well,  her 
ladyship  returned  home,  full  of  the  thought 
of  the  pratees,  and  the  making  of  her  lord 
bc^PPyi  And  ate  nothing  but  pratees  for  six 
months,  when  she  returned  to  Kilkenny, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Judy's  farm  to 
deplore  the  failure  of  the  remedy.    <<  Well, 
then,"  says  Judy,  **  there's  no  alternative 
for  that,  ma'am,  but  taking  Pat  too."    So  it 
is.  Gentlemen,  with  the  rubbing-in  system ; 
its  no  use  having  the  liquid  without  the 
rubber-in.      So  I  sent  for  this  rubber-in, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  is  the  attach^  to  a  certain 
lady  of  rank,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  of 
course  you  all  know,  or  have  heard  of,  who 
began  what  he  called  to  rub  in,    A  piece 
of  sponge,  made  fast  to  the  little  finger  by 
means  of  a  thread,  is  dipt  into  this  stuff, 
and  then  briskly  applied  by  a  rotary  friction, 
which  I  call  the  pket-mfr ;  this  is  continued 
until  the  skin  vesicates,  and  small  points  of 
blood  are  visible ;   the  professor  has  then 
completed  his  first  day's  work.  The  earliest 
effect  of  the  application  is  to  make  the  skin 
white,  so  that  a  lady  of  distinction,  a  friend 
of  mine,  wrote  up  to  me  to  ask  if  she  might 
rub  it  on  her  bum,  as  it  was  very  black 
from  a  fall,  or  something  else;  and  another 
person  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  know 
if  she  might  not  rub  it  on  her  face  to  whiten 
it.    I  don't  know,  if  it  whitens  the  front, 
why  it  should  not  the  back.    Then,  Gentle- 
men, this  rubber  comes  the  second  day,  and 
rubs  again  with  his  pivot-rub,  until  a  small 
scar  forms,  when  the  humour,  as  it  is  called, 
is  completely  nibbed  out.  I  know  a  gentle- 
man who  sprained  his  hack,  and  having 
great  pain  in  his  loins,  betook  himself  to 
the  rubbing-in  system,  and,  as  predicted, 
^  that  wherever  the  humour  was  it  would 
come  out,"  so  the  humor  made  its  appear- 
ance in  an  unfortunate  moment  between  the 
ahoulders.    So  you  see,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
humour  does  not  always  come  out  at  the 
part  which    is    rubbed.    Well,  as  I   was 
telling  you,  down  comes  this  lady  of  rank, 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  her  rubber,  and  a 
bucket  full  of  stuff,  which  I  don't  think  is 
anything   more    than  liquor   potassse.    A 
bucket  full  of  liquor  potasse.  Gentlemen ! 
Think  of  that !   And  as  my  friend,  the  lady, 
did  not  like  to  be  publicly  exposed,  we  bad 
a  private  room  at  my  infirmary,  and  there 
they  rubbed  away  as  long  as  they  liked,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  did  either  much  harm  ^t 
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^-^    CAt^      ij-i   T-w    I   *  ..    !-.a.:  ;  :>   :i  Up*  ^-^o^aied.  and  when  she  hail  frequently 

•-..-:-;    •    *    z^j.         :     i-..-   j.xi  M-r  5.~tj  :>. a ;LAi^^««i  of  the  most  dejected  feeUufcshr 

. :-    "-    ^. -■•*.;  ij.  <•  i---.i :_-    k-i: :  1^     /^  X.  J*  w-r-icc*  rH^tmmended  that  she  t^huuliJ  be 

-i«»-i    •-I'l      .:.--^     .•    I.     !!-••■      u«*7  *»:.:•« -^  tairn  care  of.     Had  he  in  funned 

»    '•^   r  '   »  -.--i      :i'--    .*•- .       '  "^'  I  iti  i'lc  "Jr  r-i-Lw*  of  the  Alma-house  of  her  dtrans- 

li...  >        «    ^:*  j.^  ^  «  «4i— .•ta^   i.:*:     i»<'  *•'  -"i  *~xv  of  miad.  measures  would  iustantly 

*->*"         ..    .•-i.:»:-a»-i.       ▼  ..    :•..-•    t«.Ti  iii~-^  "a^r a  taken  to  ha%e  had  her  removed  to 

s     r^-    :— ..  .^.  -..T       I  T."     -m-.^nr.-*  i  L.uur:!:  Asjlnm.  when  such  a  catastmpli^ 

•i-*>-  --             -^     .    ..    -        r-™*    -   I  ino^  t»  •«■!*  tae  occasion  of  the  Inquc-st,  ^nuulil 

'■    ..■      ***;  -      ,     L  ■      -  '-   .■           ;*-    i;ii-r.  !•••■-'  za'-t  ^'currtd.     I  am.  Sir,  your  \rry 

•—    :!--■•                    -.        -  ■::    -^.i    1..-  .:-::-■-■•—•  ti:.            Th-**.  W.  M^HLIN. 


r^  >:iFrDiATioN  of  mr. 


!•■ 


•'       — ■  .«    »    1     '.'>■         .    i.jr-     "       "*  '  — Z  "WAS  much  suri^zj^i  dt  perrei\- 
I'tarr--  '  js.    ^  I     .         .     :    -— :-      :«  -    •"!•-•  in  your  j*»un»L.  :r..2s  my  friead 

— •-'   r-."\  Sim  PL  r,   ^hrrf.;  l*   hi*  wry 

s  ^      _   "       •    -.    '      ^  -:    -  i'-'ised  my  contidi^L.T   :t  i-endin?  lu 

-   ■-•  details  of  a  jirnatr    :  .nvtrr^atim 
_  ^  :.:  i  passed  between  hini   a^d  me,  wb?a 

.    -  '-    .-- i"  ■^--i*^-'^  Maniheiter  tu  br  pr^^ai  at  th? 

.^  „  '  --     .    t:— :!:ai  frstival.     There  ar^   *..»Rie  pfnuiis 

.     ^  --■*'-    *<iy  thai  that  meeting  did  n- aianaer«f    ' 

.J.:    --■  d  •••  the  prufMsioiial  men  her*r.    I  df.iT 
^     .         ■   _  ~-  •  ■     I  >ay  tiiit  there  are  many  pr'r?«>2?  xriio 

.         .    .-.-■:*    ■-■rr:v»»  hi-nrtit  from  these  meetiajs,  arid  I 
--•--.    ^  ^'^  r»-^'ret  my  stupidity  iu  k^pW  away    . 
^  -     -.    .      .— ---    'f'-ni  it.  f« T.Mr.  Kdi lor,  the  names  i.if those, of    , 

"^  .    .  .;.•:>.; '^^  'J- ■t't»r>  esi)ecially,  who  attended,  WW     ■ 

.        .-.  i-i  T    ■■■  ^ilwt  11  advertised  in  the  papers  and  « till 
-        ■    .    :   .::ir|*A^   then*   is  iiothiiii;    to  be  done  vfi'iont 

ti.u"^u^.    pi>?iti\cl\     iiiHie.     Tije    letier  of 

-.It  :->r-'  lV>r  Simpli*.  I  am  told,  ha*  given  mach 

.-    -      -■       T."  r.-:i:P«5^'   t'»   si»nu'   of  thf  parties.      Tn  this  I 

-  .-■.  -  !     •:.-;«". id  not  for  all  ihi»  wi.rld  have  been  i 

•  :?  -'--z:?-.-  !  I  r*rty.   and    I   hfreby  ofler  to  j;ive  up  tk' 

:..---    •-'.    :i- : '  "-^"'^   'f  the  offender,  if  the  i>artie4  cot 

-     .    •    :■;    -  ■  r  - 1  c-  r^nd  will  i>[ily  re\\ard  me  with  a  sunceon- 

.  .  ■•    V    .  r.T  :::  ^    *»iJp  t'»  une  of  thtdr  *•  eharitios,"  iuid  make 

:      ■  •'..-'.  r.:*-  a  le  tunr.     This  is  not  au  unreasonable 

-■    :.-:•     -.  l:- }  drnia::d.  fnr   in  an  ad\ertiscnu-nt    is    the 

?.'.  ■  .     •.•:-:•>:  :y  I  new?  j«:ip{-rs  last  Saturday,   they   ha\e  ac* 

v.- --.-.riH  r\.j  3. »u::rrd  the  names  of  three  of  tiieir  friends     ' 

]  -  ♦         : .i    ?:  ....>  T'.f  .-,  and  It-ciunTS,  as  surgeuHn  to  n  charity  ilut 

■:.  i'..\  .i\:. '  ;''»«*f>ri/|r/ */*it7t  Hof  rxist.'    If  then,  thev  will 

T. ■■■■'.•...'-!  "'•!:■  aid  ii:\  cHorts  to  rise   iu  the  world  is 

...'".:  r:!:'  'he  same  way,  even  if  they  only  allow  ne 

'   -.  b   '    -T  I  ..  .'-.iidi^*  pariaki-  of  the  advantages  of  this  n«'ii- 

r  :  :"  r  hi*!  exisiirnt  charity  system,  because  there  is  uo     \ 


'.\  rtM.T 

--..•■  V.  ..■:■-.   >.   ^*;-t  l"l;;«t 

*■'■  "  ...       ft..  •  !•  ,  I    I 

'  ^^  ^t     >         -  -.  .'  *  c  i?r.  p..rt;i'u- 

^_^  ^,       V-  .■'■■■.  .•■■"."*    t ;-   :■  i??::!.:  »»f  thr 

^    ^\.  w  ■     -»:-  Iv...  I --oul  I  lia\e  been 

T«*.    :    ..:.;•.   >5^-   '■  :;ix::!i  up  i.:>  time 

".  'iv *  sc  -• .; i  ■  ■  ■:  *-l"-  F-»«l<^''  vwzM  tt» 

»..'  ue  ^-:  v<.>^'--  '.:'  avTUW  any  one 

«^Mi  v:i  J'-:^ .  -*"  duriaj?  a  perio^l 

R«  MMt^  nhkk  k«  iittcoded 


h-  ;i:- !  lib.uir  attached  tt>  the  otiice.  I  shall  be  ciw- 

*.r:  *      >  ir!  y  .i:i;    tout.     My  friends  maybe  indi$|:nant  at  (hid 

■    :.:r   \   -.;  ■••..i\o  1 '^^"t^-r.  but  I  am  quite  resohed  to  be  a  »ur- 

•.%       ..^^.  ,i;.:   M  I'm  I  pcou  to  some  charih.      My  In^^om   ^rhw* 

with  the  « latinjj  prospect,  and  1  am  quitt 
sure  that  I  shall  prove  myself  as  well  able 
to  "  further  the  int«' rests  of  science  and 
humayiity  "  in  the  ollice,  as  the  lad  whi>D 
they  have  just  "  appointed."  Perhaps  I 
have  not  8(»  much  cimlidence  (or  bra>5\ 
and,  unluckily,  I  have  no  uncle  connecte^l 
with  the  parlies,  but  I  will  sec  if  I  cannot 
tcet  hold  of  (me  of  their  nieces,  or  sisters,  or 
an  aged  grandmother  even.     I  am,  Sir,  ic, 

Pavl  Fcff. 
Manchester,  August  22>  1S36. 
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tlE  LMVERSITY  OP  PARIS, 

By  M.  BROUSSAIS, 

i  of  general  pathology  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

19.-IDEALITY. 

4 EN  : — We  last  spoke  of  marvel- 
iiid  in  adverting  to  instances  of 

that  orixan,  we  denied  that  in  the 
'iminals  botli  that  or^an  and  vene- 

fidelity  were  almost  always  ab- 
lere  appear  some  traces  of  marvel- 
le  strenjifth  of  the  organs  of  destruc- 
)propriation,  and  the  weakness  of 
tcUigencc  and  kindness,  generally 
its  influences.    We  can  only,  it  is 

you  heads  which  come  from  the 

of  Paris  and  the  neighbouring 
rhaps  if  we  had  some  specimens 
natical  brigands  who  still,  some- 
ilate  the  countries  of  the  West,  we 

more  visible  traces  of  the  organ 
Dusness,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 

and  acquisitiveness  would  not 
jund  associated,  or  that  intelli- 
the  superior  sentiments  would  be 
veloped.  With  regard  to  animals, 
3t  been  able  to  find  any  thing  in 
;s  of  phrenologists  which  might 
IS  to  concede  to  them  any  traces 
m  we  ha\e  just  been  studying. 
)bscrvations  are  equally  negative 
at. 

Itics  which  we  have  to  consider 
,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of 
1  are  classed  among  the  sentiments, 
lirst,  imagination,  a  faculty  which 

been  acknowledged  to  exist,  for 
•  organ  of  poetry,''  according  to 
"  ideality,"  according  to  SPURZ- 
it  has  re^rently  been  divided  into 
ies  by  M.  Vimont,  under  two 
:pression9,  the  *'  sense  of  taste  in 

and  '<  poetical  genius."  The 
cotch,  and  Danish  phrenologists. 


as  well  as  Combc,  have  admitted  it  under  the 
name  of  ^  ideality."  It  is,  as  I  have  told 
you,  that  faculty  which  is  designated  '<  imagi« 
tion  "  by  philosophers. 

Situation, — It  is  found  on  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  between  marvellousnesa  and 
constructiveness,  near  the  line  of  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  fronted  bone,  where  the  last  fibres 
of  the  temporal  muscle  are  inserted;  it  if 
precisely  there  that  it  begins  to  project, — at 
the  exterior  of  marvellousness,  above  con- 
struction, and  acquisitiveness,  and  before 
circumspection.  Such  is  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  this  organ.  It  presents  a  lengthened 
form.  A  part  of  this  space  has  been  sub- 
tracted, to  be  united  with  the  superior  porti<m 
of  construction,  in  order  to  make  the  '*  sense 
of  taste  in  the  arts  "  from  it,  and  the  superior 
part  is  left  for  "  poetical  genius."  I  acquaint 
you  with  all  opinions,  well  knowing  that 
sophistry  may  raise  objections  against  phre- 
nology ;  but  the  witticisms  which  may  be 
made  on  this  subject  will,  of  themselves,  fall 
to  the  ground,  for  all  sciences  begin  in  this 
manner.  There  are  always  certain  and  un- 
certain points,  and  in  every  age  some  wits 
amuse  themselves  with  the  latter;  but  as, 
notwithstanding  that,  the  sciences  still  gain 
ground,  ridicule  ought  not  either  to  prevent 
phrenology  from  going  forward.  This  faculty 
is  numbered  19.  Those  who  have  small 
model-heads  can  look  at  that  number.  This 
is,  then,  all  that  relates  to  the  situation  and 
bearings  of  this  faculty,  according  to  the 
empirical  observations  of  phrenologists. 

Different  opinion$im  Ut Primilive  Influence. 
— It  is  in  the  action  or  direct  influence  of  this 
organ,  that  the  difficulty  respecting  it  lies, 
because  there  are  such  extremely  varioos 
opinions  on  the  subject.  I  will  present  to 
you  an  abridgment  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  faculty  consists 
in  inventing,  or  creating,  forms  which  are  not 
in  nature.  Others  have  replied,  '*  Nothing 
is  invented;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
combine,  in  difierent  ways,  the  objects  which 
have  struck  our  senses,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  more  effect 
than  they  seem  to  produce  in  nature;  in  a 
word,  to  endeavour  to  embellish  nature/' 
Hence  the  tendency  towards  the  htmhideal, 
a  word  which  you  hear  repeafed  to  ojRen 
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when  the  productions  o{  the  fine 
spoken  of. 

Tbe  btmidcal!  What  does  thi 
If  the  ohjecls  which  are  pre«ente 
are  not  comformBble  with  nature, 
monsters.  "ThMUoM  not  signifj 
be  replied  i  "  there  is  a  certaia  pl< 
tacfaedto  the  represental  ion  of  these 
Thus  we  accumulate  all  the  faculti 
allributei  of  beauty  upon  oue  ubji^ 
nttribnles  of  ugliness  upon  annlher 
of  Krealness  upon  a  third,  and  al 
KOCMtness  upon  a  fourth.  We  heap 
at  far  as  probability  permila,  upon 
an  Miinial,  aa  edifice,  a  country, 
not  what  ottject,  and  thus  operate 
called  '  imagination'."  It  u,  adi 
tbati  that "  when  (his  faculty  Is  ct 
far,  it  becomes  bombast,"  that  is  t 
productions  are,  b;  exaggeration, 
ftom  retemblance.  Others  have  sal 
Is  al>*>ys  fiction  in  the  forms  an 
which  this  faculty  presents ;"  heni 
be  maiataiund  that  it  acts  solely  in 
tion  of  Gclions,  ia  realiiing  the  unrc 
for  example,  is  made  a  Divinity, 
Beauty  is  made  a  Goddess,  a  Ven 
on.  They  have  gone  on  to  suppoi 
Vina  ima((ination  which  had  thus  c 
the  diviaitiea  of  ancient  paganism 
faculty  was  diametrically  opposed 
and  that  it  was  qiiite  foreign  to 
sciences,to  logic,  and  to  habits  of  oh 
to  all  the  physical,  mathematical 
scrlptlve  sciences;  that  it  only  pre 
the  arts,  music,  and  poetry;  th: 
ititutes  the  genius  of  those  sorts  of 
wliile  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
the  sciences  or  of  logic.  In  a  wo 
spoils  the  sciences,  while  it  is  the 
tlie  wonderful. 

Othen  have  proposed  only  to  i 
as  it  relates  to  the  pcrsoniScatii 
mentioned,  without  any  regard  to  < 
ments,  brioging  it  back  to  the  anc 
ntinatlon  "imagination,"  and  only 
this  faculty  a  tendenry  to  realize 
form  every  thing  into  images, 
that,  considered  in  thislight,  it  is  c< 
with  wonder,  and  that  marvellou 
imaglnatloQ  in  reality  only  com 
same  faculty,  whose  effect  is  to  r 
personify  every  Iliingi  and  to  inre: 
substantives  with  the  qualities  o 
bodies,  whence  it  would  result 
fltculty  would  always  he  ready  to  | 
Judgment,  if  not  prevented  bynthei 
qudities.  Some  modem  philoso[ 
also  pronounced  opinions  upon  th 
Among  them  is  Maine  de  Biran, 
longer  alive.  They  make  imagir 
poetry  act  a  much  more  extraonl 
even  than  this.  They  say  that 
nation  darls  out  of  matter,  and 
into  tlie  essence  of  things,  travels  < 
and^Mun  that  which  the  slowo 
inonstnitloD  wodM  only  nutke  ari 


course  of  several  age*.  Yes,  Gealki^ 
hey  make  it  start  off  like  a  kind  of  kft 
ipihtual  aeverthelesH,  from  the  head,  vkv 
t  ia  in  action,  (I  know  not  how,  forIM 
it  say  wheie  it  resides,  f"  ' '  ~~ — 


)enetrate  ererywhei*,  ,         .     ..^ 

(uess  every  thing,  present  as  well  as  faOWi 

0  break  tlirough  the  rules  ot  every  art,  a 
iroduce  pradtqjcs  which  the  tdI^  rrg^ 
thh  astonishment,  whirh  the  learned  ada« 
lut  which  nobody  can  eiplain:  it  ii  t> 
hat  they  refute  loatenallsts,  and  em  yK| 
lol  agists. 

This  mode  nf  considering  tbe  imaeiii*^ 
Bvcry  romantic;  there  ia  nathiag  fotiit 
lathing  drawn  from  natural  histarj,  i> 
hough  ihere  is  pathos.  This  same  Ug^ 
>E  Bias*  ii  not  more  intelligible  whe^ 
■epreaents  the  imagination  aa  a  sort  of  ^ 
nediate  thing  between  the  sensitive  far?»^ 
ind  themind,  and  of  which  heroakef*  ^ 
>f  dep6t,  a  sort  of  storehouse,  wlirre';^^ 
ilaced  all  the  images  which  airive  f  , 
lenses,  and  upon  which  the  spjriliit'^  f_^ 
lets,  without,  however,  louchinK  tht  .^^ 
The  imagination,  according  to  him,  i<^^^ 
ipiritual  Dor  material,  but  it  receit»>^ 
Iha  matter  images  upon  which  tlietp:^^ 
without  comiiw  in  contact  with  Ik^^^' 

1  shall  not  stop  In  refute  aaserUos^Bw, 
nature.  I  think  that  these  referepf^  "*«< 
efficient  to  convince  you  that  tki».  ^ 
lias  not  been  considered  in  a  wise  mad  t^ 
philosophical  manner  by  any  of  «"**  * 
have  discussed  it;  the  fact  ia,  lh»t  »  W 
nf  the  imaaination,  soinethiug  '""?-2f 
mere  imagiualiou  is  wanted,  Th»'&^ 
it  ia  true,  is  necessary,  but  a  Rond  ^  jJ3 
is  also  essential,  with  a  knowleilSS*^  "a^ai 
facts,  and  experience.  Besides,  ***  ^\mII 
study  thia  faculty  properly,  one  i»  ^^ 
attend  t<)  the  observations  made  ^f  Sixi ' 
gists,  who  constantly  show  its  id^' j  „! 
the  development  of  a  cerlaiu  pt* 
brain.  ^ 

I  have  not  yet  explained  the  j^  i 
impulsion  which  we  were  seekiii  ^^t 
cover.  I  muil  beg  permission,  ait^^ 
made  these  quotations,  to  seek  il^^^ 
tion  in  common  sense,  (or  I  am  an  ^^ 
for  the  Scotch  philosophy. 
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and-byc,  teH  you  what  I  think  otil.  -^ 
Jpplicaliaas.— <>eueral  opinion  ap(f_^ 
imagination  first  to  poetry  and  the  arf 
especially   in  these  that  models  of^l 
sought.    Then  it  is  di»cavered  in  'k)^i 
not  in  that  which  comes  from  delib'^ 
and  reasoning,  which  is  only  logic, 
that  wliich  seduces  by  images,  which  ■ 
away  the  feelings,  which  causes  rea-^ 
be  forEotlen,  and  exrites  iuteraal  em^^ 
and  awakea  the  piissious.  ^^ 

Whenever  we  feel  moved,  we  ackna^^ 
Itw  iuaueBN  ^  Ihil  flamttty }  |iM«><  >*  -^ 
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he  Natural  History  of  BrpFON. 
ce!$  show  a  poetical  spirit,  and 
>nis.  Such  is  the  '^  Telemathns" 

L'.*Hrm'd  men  will  tell  you  that 
.  Surh  also  are  the  stories  and 
ich  partake  of  the  marvellous, 
bian  Nights' Tales.*'  Imag^ina- 
)plied  to  history,  in  those  novels 
lied  **  liistdrical."  Those  of  Sir 
IT,  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
full  of  it,  and  he  has  not  wanted 
Properly  si^eakinpr,  imai^ina- 
t  into  iiistory.  Since  Vico  there 
iiKTous  examples  of  this  appli- 
i^iiuilion  to  history .     They  pcr- 

oTic  of  the  faculties  of  man ; 
pn>(ioniiiiate  over  all  the  events 
;  tlius  n*li«rion,  conquei3t,  and 
r.  are  all  pei*^onificd,  and  made 
ACT  a  man  would  effect.  For 
y  will  personify  hnmauit>',  and 
ty  V.  ill  have  surh  a  thin^,  or  do 
,  or  ])iiri«u(*  such  an  object,  or 

I  nn(J  surh  means;  and  many 
i)t,  thruu>;hout  the  whole  extent 
lOok,  di-scend  once  from  these 
to  show  their  application  to 
Itriv(r  from  them  conclusions 
>':ui  to  (Iriiumstrate  the  progress 
.iMiiis  «jfa  particular  age.  These 

II  to  M!j)i)ose  that  you  have  al- 
mI«<1!;('  of  nil  the  events  which 
n'l:>l«',  or,  rather,  they  despise 
iiin(i(  truly  tell  which;  or  they 
\)  in  soiue  one  of  our  faculties, 
tiuii  ]>ut  in  action  as  thoug^h 
t'ul   ])crsona;;o.     Examine  their 

>ow  \%iil  tiad  that  each  faculty 
cinpioy  has  feet,  bands,  eyes, 
;  tirrt  it  i.icditatei*,  deliberates, 
v^nis;  is  in-ilaiocl  and  enraji:e<l, 
ai^jiirj,  u«4cs  ])rudeiice,  cunningf, 
11(1  !iji:i  iH  i;rrat  (jualities,  and 
I'" ;  in  a  v.ord,  not  only  every 
ir  liciwi.  but  also  each  modifica- 
faculticb,  such  as  our  desires, 
u-ojcctK,  oppoiititm,  resistance, 
is  en  (ted  into  a  real  personalise. 
lied,  every  faculty  is,  in  its  tuni, 
lis  a  hero  of  romance,  without  a 
•\i  r  beinyi  used  which  will  tend 
out  of  the  illusion.  The  simple 
eiUed  recitid  of  events,  followed 
isions  Ashich  C(»uld  be  naturally 
u  them,  was  fouud  to  be  too 
liii  truth  is  calle<l  ;>errii(f u^,  and, 
.lor> ,  authors  now  write  u  sacred 
no\el ;  but  the  sacred  is  by  far 
ihior.able ;  its  wij;  is  re-drcssed, 
UD:;  :i;:!:ain. 

>ii  also  plays  a  part  in  medicine. 
lia\e  to  do  wiih  medicine,  you 
H)> ,  il  acts  here  in  concert  with 
'"cs,  t;)  \*«ich  it  f«iniishes  perw>- 
.'bus  medicine  p<  rsonifi4.^ikff«rif« 
if  it  in  the  same  terois  at  would 
rribf  the  aetiooi  of  «  mofe  or 


less  resi>ectable  penonage,  or  a  divinity. 
They  represent  Nature  as  acting  with  regn- 
larity,  with  ititent ion,  with  projects,  as  being 
at  fault,  or  as  contradicting  and  corroGting 
itself;  tliey  lay  hold  of  it,  they  tarn  it  aside; 
they  rectify  it,  they  help  it,  with  little  per- 
sonages, more  or  less  intelligent,  which  they 
call  *<  therapeutic  means,''  in  the  straggles, 
more  or  less  painfUl,  which  it  must  sustain 
against  other  personages,  called  <<  diseases.'* 
If  some  very  susceptible  doctors  should  be 
angry  with  this  imputation,  I  would  ask 
them  if,  in  order  to  qualify  and  represent 
the  acts  of  nature,  strength,  diseases,  and 
medicines,  they  employ  adjectives,  Terbs, 
and  adverbs,  different  from  those  whicli 
serve  them  when  they  spealc  of  men  and  other 
material  objects?  I  know  it  will  be  replied, 
*'  But  how  c<iN  we  speak  without  figures  and 
metaphors?*'  I  gave  my  reply  long  ago. 
Use  metaphors,  but  explain  them ;  that  is  to 
say,  reduce  them  to  facts,  or,  at  any  rate,  be 
not  angry  when  some  one  does  so  for  yon. 

You  have  here,  filentlemen,  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  applications  of 
imagination.  But  it  is  extremely  eonpli- 
cated,  and  has  many  faculties  in  action  with 
it.  How  are  we  to  find,  amid  these  com- 
binations, the  primitive  impulsion?  On  this 
subject  I  must  speak  with  circamspectloa, 
for  I  think  that  these  questions  are  far  from 
having  been  well  examined,  and  I  am  also 
quite  disinclined  to  lay  down  my  opinion  as 
a  law.  I  confess  that  I  lean  towards  the 
opinion  of  SprazHEiM,  who  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  what  he  calls  ^  ideality,"  in  taste« 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  perfect ;  for 
my  part,  I  see  in  it  the  desire  to  produce 
that  which  excites  admiration,  and  of  always 
surpassing  oneself. 

As  to  the  means  (I  must  here  speak 
slowly,)  which  this  desire,  which  should  bo 
the  principal  faculty,  employs  to  satisfy  itH 
impulses,  they  should  be  snbonlinate  to  the 
other  faculties.  Thus,  I  wish  to  please,  to 
excite  emotion,  to  have  it  said  *<  That  is 
very  fine."  I,  an  artist,  wish  to  arouse 
admiration  of  my  productions.  In  order  to 
do  so,  1  shall  employ  such  means  as  my 
organization  will  allow.  I  certainly  cannot 
use  those  which  I  do  not  possess.  In  poetry, 
for  instance,  the  principal  object  of  the 
author  is  to  excite  emotion  by  the  produc- 
tion of  something  beautiful  in  verse.  He 
begins  by  measuring  the  taste  of  othem  by 
his  own,  and  describes  to  others  what  to 
khn  seems  worthy  of  admiration.  The  per- 
sonification of  the  feelings,  of  abstract 
notions,  and  the  humanixati<m  of  brute  ani- 
mals, are  some  of  his  means,  and  there  are 
manv  others.  JjQt  us  illustrate  this.  The 
poet  realizes  Idleneits.  He  describes  it  as 
an  idle  woman.  He  personifies  Envy,  by 
describing  an  envious  woman.  He  realieea 
Power.  He  describes  it  as  an  oninipotent 
being — perhaps  Jupiter.  The  sane  with 
Valour,  which  W  Ataftt^nt  «»  ml  ^h'wvri^ 
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rlampkaat  warrior,  that  is  Mars.  He  ra- 
tUaes  Wisdom,  by  displayiag  it  as  a  wise, 
ihouah  young  woman ;  for  he  -  most  excite 
prooUoa  as  well  as  admiratioa  ia  his  ra- 
clers*  ao  he  «leseribea  Miaerra.  He  per-i 
loniAea  Beaoty,  deaeribiag  it  as  apuiiuif  | 


by  exeitiair  strong  emotions,  bnt  they  hav 
fiUkn  to  the  ground;  while  the  classi 
who  have  coiifined  themselres  t 
the  saperior  sentiraeots,  remaii 
modejrn  poets  have  tiMnight  that  thes 
i»  were  worn  oaL  They  were  nu! 


of  the 
who  is   in- 
what  is  the 
t  Why, 
aad  the  poets 


lovely  female,  that  ia,  Veaaa^  ami  aa  aa.|lstai.  They  judged  the  mass  by  their  oir 
An  animal  has  wA  eaoagh  fianlttm  m>  »-f«q|anisatioo,  and  resorted  to  cunning  an 
lereat  vividly ;  the  foci  Ihacfaarlmifctoftlaitiicial  means,  in  a  way  which  was  rppof 
Ihoaa  off  a  maa.  The  splaBiBHramlfm>-lBantto  the  feelings  of  othen.  The  raal 
aCm  iawu  da  ant maii|ii«a.*ahe| which  has  been  assigned  to  them  in  th 

{present  day.  is  a  lesson  of  which  taste  ha 
I  need.    Others  will  profit  by  it,  and  tak 
their  lessons  from  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
There  will  be  eclecticism  in  poetr>'.    Th 
*'  medio  tutlssimus  ibis"  of  Ovid  will  b 
sought.    Thus  knowledge  progresses. 
The  orator  has  the  same  end  in  view  a 
places  I  the  poet.    He  designs  to  move,  to  persaad< 
iames,   to  excite  in  his  auditors  lively  impressiom 
to  awaken  their  affections,  and,  very  ofk*B 
to  prevent  them  from  reasoning.    Whesh 
does  wish  them  to  reason,  he  employs  lojpc 
lively  images  serve  his  purpose  at  oibei 
times.     Some  orators  unite  both  kinds  ol 
pl,  to  make  I  eloquence ;  let  us,  however,  take  him  wIm 
in   general,   labours  in  the  interest  of  the  imaginatioa 
He  becomes  a  poet  of  the  romantic  school, 
and  the  same  rock  awaits  him,  if  he  be  not 
endowed  with  intelligence  and  infonmUioa 
He  may  present  to  you  a  brilliant,  bittWt 
must  not  be    a  strained    exaggeration  of 
nature,  of  the  faculties,  of  a  man,  vrhich  too 
feel  yourself  to  be.     He  must  enricb  his 
STOod  personages  with  every  virtue,  abandant 
means  of  action,  and  all  the  better  emotions 
which    are  observed  with   satisfactioo  ii 
mankind.    Order  also  in  the  development 
of  his  subject,  is  necessary  to  influence  his 
judges  and  auditors.    In  exai^geration  he  is 
not  permitted  to  go  so  far  as   the   poeL 
These  rules  once  broken,  and  you  are  dis- 
enchanted.   The  orator  must  avoid  shock- 
ing good  taste,  or  he  will  estrange  yoo 
from  him,  and  he  will  wound  your  good 
sense  by  inconsistency  in  the  qualities  vith 
which  he    invests   his   personages.     Yoo 
should  be  interested  in  bis  hero,  even  if  be 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  animals.  BrFfos 
excited  great  interest  when  he  pronounced 
his  panygeric  on  the  horse  and  the  dog.  The 
orator,  unlike   the  poet,   has  no   need  of 
rhyme;   bnt  harmony  must  be  attached  to 
prose,  notwithstanding.  Rhyme  is  a  moden 
invention,  which  was  first  employed  by  men 
in  whom  the  organ  of  language  was  pr^ 
dominant,  and  it  proved  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  ear.    The  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  rhyme.  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
who  are  our  models,  did  not  employ  this 
means.    Thns,  rhyme  is  not  essential  to 
poetry. 

In  all  the  arts  the  end  is  to  excite  you  to 
admire,  and  prevent  reasoning  with  too 
much  severity.  What  faculties  do  artists 
invoke  to  obtahn  these  reaaltst  Paintingi 
for esampleylsToketordiraBd colour.  A^ 


from  living 
}.  realised  the  pas- 
Acuities,  he  puts 
thus  created, 
However,  these 
of  the  poet.    He 
.*angement,  and  eu- 
his  subjects  in  a  suit- 
that  the  reader  may  not 
4«aBt  of  proper  succession 
«lescribiog  the  operations 
is  to  interest  you  much, 
iHsamct  your  attention  by  iu- 
•  but  employs  the  organs 
at  very  seasonably,  and 
If  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
at  a  proper  time,  resorting 
I,  the  ugly,  the  great,  the 
,  the  vile,  and  the  infamous, 
s  opportunities.    He  is  very 
^^-^lyMi  opposition  to  what  is  sublime 
l^^^jlgd  it  abject  and  despicable,  of  ge- 
''^  -  with  avarice,  of  noble  with  narrow 
la  short,  a  crowd  of  faculties 
.his desire  to  excite  emotion. 
mt  have  said  that  he  judges  of  the 
of  others  by  his  own,  and  that  he 
fajhr  draw  upon  those  which  he  pos- 
Jtlrhus  his  end  is  not  always  attained. 
IJMS  faculties  be  imperfect,  he  inspires 
^or  disgust;  he  is  rejected,  he  is  des- 
ind,  he  falls;  it  is  soon  over  with  him. 
CSls  of  imagination  are  speedily  forgotten, 
Tiey  be  not  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
•s.  and  especially  when  they  wound  the 
tmeat  and   the  superior  feelings   too 
Thus  aeveial  of  the  poeto  who  are 
Tonantic,**  have   underteken   to 
,  the  horrible,  the  diHfu»^. 
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ists  in  genend  ttal^e  use  of  fonn,  space,  lo- 
«lity,  and  consttiiction,  the  intellectual 
acuities,  of  whicU  they  have  need,  because 
naterial  works  are  to  be  produced.  The 
dght  has  to  be  employed  in  contemplating 
he  objects  of  art.  Poetry  and  eloquence 
uiTe  no  need  of  eyes ;  you  arrive  at  the 
deas  of  a  poem,  just  as  well  by  hearing  it 
^ead  as  in  reading  it  yourself.  But  the  ob- 
ect  of  artists  is,  notwithstanding,  the  same 
IS  that  of  orators,  poets,  and  musicians. 
rhe  excitement  of  admiration  and  passion  is 
heir  end,  and  colouring,  form,  design,  regu- 
arity,  order,  and  symmetry,  are  the  means 
vhich  they  employ  to  effect  it,  the  passions 
ixcited  by  each  class  of  persons  being 
dways  the  same — those  of  admiration  and 
anotion. 

1  have  yet  to  speak  to  you  of  music,  which 
las  a  language  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is 
hat  of  sound  and  metre.  The  musician 
tddicts  himself  particularly  to  the  instincts 
md  the  feelings,  but  less  to  the  judgment, 
o  causality,  to  probability,  than  do  others. 
Ul  that  is  demanded  from  him  is,  that  he 
xcite  emotions.  Admiration  follows  as  a 
onsequence.  We  do  not  reason  when  we 
isten  to  musical  sounds.  Our  thoughts 
hey  the  feelings  instead  of  directing  them. 
fusic,  indeed,  is  an  art  which  most  com- 
iletely  drives  away  that  severity  of  reason 
rhich  comes  after  emotion  is  allayed,  in 
odging  works  of  imagination. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  reflections  which 
[  now  make  public  for  the  first  time,  not 
taring  before  either  written  or  spoken  them. 
!  Biay  add  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
tmbitious  efforts  of  artists  varies  in  merit 
yccording  to  their  genius,  and  it  may  happen 
bat,  with  much  imagination,  a  man  who  has 
eeble  auxiliary  faculties  does  not  produce 
he  desired  effect.  Then  he  excites  laugh- 
r,  or  pity,  and  that  is  all.  Unhappily 
here  are  many  such  examples  in  France, 
ind  especially  in  Italy,  where  the  imagina- 
ion  is  extremely  active,  and  where  man 
vflen  obeys  its  impulses  without  having  cal- 
rolated  his  auxiliary  means,  the  concur- 
«nce  of  a  great  number  of  faculties  being 
lecessary  to  enable  the  imagination  to  pro- 
tace  the  desired  effects. 

AuxUiaries, — ^The  faculties  which  appear 
o  me  to  help  the  imagination  are,  as  you 
lee,  very  numerous.  It  has  need  of  the 
greatest  number,  in  order  to  produce  some- 
J&ing  striking.  It  makes  use  of  marvellous- 
leas,  or  wonder,  first,  for  fictions  and  ob- 
ects  of  astonishment  are  necessary.  It  lays 
lader  contribution  all  the  instincts,  the  pro- 
)ensities,  the  sentiments,  for  it  must  excite 
iffection,  benevolence,  pity,  anger,  destruc- 
ion,  pride,  and  veneration  ;  but  for  the  op- 
portune excitement  and  proper  employment 
>f  these  organs,  it  is  obliged  to  make  use  of 
>rder,  and  to  invoke  severity  of  judgment 
md  cansality,  so  as  not  to  offend  those  who 
ire  good  jvdipes  of  works  of  art,  and  break 


the  charm  which  it  is  desired  to  extend  over 
observers.  It  is  the  receptive  organs  which 
furnish  the  materials  thus  set  to  work. 

AntagimMtg, — ^The  opponents  of  ideality 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  positive.  They 
are  found  in  the  reflective  faculties,  in  cir- 
cumspection, and  in  the  observing  or  recep- 
tive faculties.  Circumspection  kills  poetiy, 
and  renders  it  impossible,  when  the  organ  is 
carried  very  far.  Severity  of  judgment  and 
induction  often  impedes  the  flight  of  poetic 
talent.  We  have  seen  but  one  Voltaike. 
Our  faculties  do  not  always  act  in  concert, 
but  rather  one  after  the  other ;  and  when 
Paul,  the  naturalist,  begins  to  judge  Peter, 
the  poet,  he  condenms  him,  and  throws  his 
verses  into  the  fire.  Happily,  in  some  cases 
good  sense  can  interfere,  and  place  its  seal 
upon  the  productions  of  poetry.  Pride,  also, 
pushed  to  excess,  destroys  poetry ;  and  the 
love  of  approbation  may  be  exaggerated  to 
such  a  point  as  to  induce  poets  and  artists 
to  destroy  works  which  they  never  find  per- 
fect enough  to  encounter  criticism.  Virgil 
absolutely  wished  to  cast  his  '^  iEneid  "  into 
the  flames.  The  presumptuous  will  not  un- 
derstand this  excessive  delicacy.  This  is  a 
fresh  proof  that  the  isolated  thinker,  who 
neglects  to  observe  the  works  of  others, 
never  can  employ  in  himself  all  the  faculties 
of  his  species. 

Drfect.  —  The  feebleness  of  this  organ 
helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  character 
we  have  assigned  to  it.  In  fact,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  other  faculties  may  excite  admi- 
ration, but  they  will  never  provoke  emotion 
if  ideality  be  not  also  employed.  Thus,  the 
results  of  mathematics,  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  anatomy,  surgery, 
(lithotomy,  for  example),  and  meclumics, 
often  excite  admiration,  but  they  cause  no 
emotion  in  us,  for  imagination  takes  no  part 
in  their  labours.  It  is  not  thus  in  medicine. 
That  science  admits  marvellousness,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  in  surgery  neither  marvellous- 
ness nor  imagination  ihids  room  for  opera- 
tion. Description  only  is  necessary  in  sur- 
gery. Nothing  is  more  common  in  France 
than  the  talent  for  description.  It  is  espe- 
cially by  the  possession  of  that  faculty 
that  so  many  persons  gain  admittance  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  By  describing  with 
much  exactness  the  wings,  the  legs,  and  the 
articulations  of  an  insect,  you  are  likely 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute,  for 
which  rank,  therefore,  not  much  imagination 
is  needed.  (ApplauMe.)  It  is  not  thus  with 
natural  history.  Ideality  and  marvellous- 
ness may  slip  in  there,  as  easily  as  into  the 
history  of  nations,  or  of  mankind  generally. 
The  great  work  of  Buffon  affords  proof 
enough  of  that. 

Examples, — In  this  head,  although  there  is 
much  muscle  at  the  part,  the  organ  is  very 
considerable  every  way.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
natural  poet,FRAifooisE,  who  had  not  been  a 
preliminary  student.    He  composed  yerses 
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by  an  irrepreMible  impulse.    Here  is  the  |  of  malefactort,  and  yo^  lum  a  detaktivf 
head  of  Voltaire,  in  whom  this  part  is  very  I  explanation  of  this  wretch*  wliom  they  wish- 


much  developed.     Here  is  another  poet. 
The  line  of  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle 
is,  you  see,  very  decided.    Ideality  applies, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  fine  arts.    Here  is 
the  head  of  the  famous  Horace  Vernet, 
which  presents  the  sime  configuration.    La 
Fontaine,  a  great  observer,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  here.    The  line  of  insertion  of  the 
muscle  is  greatly  swollen-out,  but  the  affec- 
tions and  eventuality  are  predominant.    He 
has  mingled  sentiment  and  philosophy  most 
interestingly  in  his  fables.     Eventuality  is 
indispensable  for  preserving  the  memory  of 
facts.    Mirabeau  had   much  imagination, 
and  his  eloquence  powerfully  seduced  his 
auditors.    His  mask  presents  the  beginning 
of  this  organ  in  a  very  decided  manner. 
FoY  possessed  an  eloquence  which  was  at 
once  demonstrative  and  persuasive.     The 
projection  of  ideality  is  very  predominant 
in  him.    Benjamin  Constant  united  imagi- 
nation with  reasoning,  but  he  excited  less 
emotion.    Ingenuity  and  skill  were  eminent 
in  his  oratory,  and  his  head  corresponds 
with  his  powers.    Manuel,  who  had  more 
logic  tlian  poetry,  has  not  the  projection  very 
marked.  His  uffectiofu  were  strong,  and  they 
animated  his  eloquence.     If  we  take  the 
brigands,  who  are  remarkable  as  having  no 
taste  for  what  is  fine  and  pleasing,  and  no 
design  to  excite  admiration^  we  shall  see 
that  the  line  which  limits  the  msertion  of  the 
temporal  muscle  does  not  project  as  in  the 
orators  whom  we  have  just  contemplated. 
In  this  parricide, Boijtillier,  tlie  intellectual 
faculties  are  depressed,  and  the  projection  of 
ideality  is  absent.    The  prominence  which 
you  see  on  these  heads  corresponds  with 
cunning,  acquisitiveness,  and   mechanism, 
which  latter  vents  itself  in  making  false 
keys.    In  Martin,  a  horrible  parricide,  the 
prominence  of  ideality  is  equally  absent. 
The  group  of  egoism,  of  selfishness,  pre- 
dominates.   Goodness  and  the  intellectual 
faculties    are    defective.      We    have    not 
made  up  all    these  heads.     They  are  the 
productions  of  nature.     Lacenaire,    who 
has    been    praised    for    his    imagination, 
presents     a    certain    projection    of     that 
organ,    but    it   does   not    predominate   in 
him.     It    is   destruction   which    has    the 
advantage  of  volume  on  the  sides ;  at  the 
same  time  vanity  is  seen,  rising  like  a  moun- 
tain on  the  posterior  and  superior  parts  of 
the  head,  and  governing  all  the  surrounding 
facnlties;  the  part  corresponding  with  the 
intellectual  faculties  is  invaded  by  gaiety, 
which  is  frequently  the  origin  of  sophistry. 
Variety,  with  imagination,  hope,  and  pride, 
produce  credulity.    We  trust  to  its  inspira- 
tions.   We  believe  ourselves  to  be  so  much 
above  others,  as  never  to  be  in  fault    Such 
was  Lacenaire.    Add  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumspection, and  habit,  and  impunity  during 
a  certaia  time,  which  emboldens  the  vwgority 


ed  to  proclaim  a  hero.     Here  is  the  bead  ef 
Ddpuytren,  who  is  rich  in  Mnmy  fcenhin.   i 
Very  well.    Although  inmgimtion  li  ia  kia 
large  enough,  you  see  that  it  is  dcMaiBKted  by 
circumspection  and  secretiTeoeea.    That  k 
Incontestible.  His  head  being  rery  large,  you 
find  in  it  all  the  faculties  large ;  but  whil  ii 
most  predominant?  Self-esteem,  tiie  love  of 
approbation,  secret iveness,  cireamspectiQa, 
the  latter  especially,    and  these  fornlties 
govern  many  others,  such  as  imagiBatioa. 
Here,  again,  is  the  headof  arery  weU-koown 
personage,  who  applied  himself,  with  modi 
success,  to  the  description  of  objects  of 
natural  history.    You  see  by  this  mass  thst 
it  is  imagination  which  dominates.    It  b 
very    well   developed.      Then    comes  die 
love  of  approbation,  self-esteem,  in  a  wonL 
all   the  fine    feelings  combined.    We  «r 
truly  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  exampki 
to  place  before  you.  We  join  to  theabnsdssct 
of  busts  tlie   observations   which  we  arr 
continually  making  in  our  intercourse  wift 
society.    Men  who  hold  oftices  in  kos^tids 
are  at  hand  to  gather  these  facts,  for  tke 
sick  do  not  refuse  to  allow  their  heeds  to  kc 
examined.     Different  confonnatlons  tb«t 
present  themselves  in  crowds,  ni^  althMfi 
the  medical  officer  cannot  take  notes  ef  ali 
which  he  sees,  yet  there  are  means 
for  acquiring  much  tact  in  Juci|;ping 
the  inclinations  correspond  wriS 
logical  development.      We   ought  te  htft 
observed  as  much  as  phrenologists  befim  ee 
dare  to  turn  their  reflections  into  ruiieile. 

20. — Gaiety. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  organ  of  Gaiety. 
This,  also,  is  a  faculty  which  causes  us  some 
difficulty  to  discuss,  but  I  shall  do  wfaiil 
can  to  enlighten  the  question.  It  is  tk 
"  spirit  of  sprif^htlinese,"  according  to  Sf  vl* 
zheim  ;  Jccordmg  to  Oall  it  is  *^  causticityir 
he  discovered  this  organ.  He  took  far 
models,  Rabelais,  whose  causticity  tsd 
gaiety  every  one  knows ;  Certantes,  the 
author  of  *<  Don  Quixote ;"  Boileac,  the  Hti- 
rical ;  Racine,  considered,  withcmt  doiA^ 
as  the  author  of  the  **  Plaidenrs  ;"  mi 
Sterne  and  Voltaire.  Having  foirad  tk 
same  conformation  in  all  these  heads,  hr 
concluded  that  there  was  a  particular  &csity 
for  causticity.  Thus,  that  wkieh  ios^ini 
bon-mota,  or  makes  any  one  Uttmliy  howenr 
innocently,  at  the  expense 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
zation.  Physchologists  woold 
dreamed  of  establishing  such  a  Realty.  It 
was  not  with  them  a  ''quality,^  or  a ^  wldn 
of  the  mind  ;*'  but  what  on  eartli  have  they 
taught  us  by  inventing  these  tonnsf  Hs»- 
ever,  we  ought  to  examine  iMe  ergui  roy 
closely  before  we  admifi  U  tt  it  ptimUhf 
faculty. 

^iHuatUn^frfAi  is  feni^  i^  ftie  flMarior,  is- 
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perior,  and  lafteml  parte  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween ideality^  marvellonBuesSy  causality, 
and  imitation,  and  above  locality*  In  the 
mask  of  Voltaire  you  see,  on  each  side, 
kinds  of  horns,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  fore- 
liead.    There  the  organ  is  situated. 

li\fluence^  or  Primithe  ImpiuUe, — It  is  in 
finding  this  that  the  difficulty  which  I  men- 
tioned lies.  However,  I  shall  regard  the 
organ  on  its  pleasant,  or  ridiculous,  side — 
its  excitement  of  laughter.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  laughter,  one  inoiTensive,  the  other 
contemptuous,  or  bitter.  Some  persons  have 
maintained  tliat  tlie  latter  is  the  only  onq 
admissible,  and  that,  consequently,  causti- 
city is  tlie  only  impulse  of  the  organ.  I  will 
give  you  my  reasons  for  not  being  of  this 
opinion.  Husv  is  it  that  laughter  is  excited 
most  often  by  a  mere  play  upon  words }  We 
thus  hundle  v.ords,  both  with  a  feeling  of 
fpUety  and  one  of  insult.  Very  well.  Phre- 
nologists prove  that  tlie  disposition  to  cither 
depends  on  the  cunibination  of  otlier  organs 
with  gaiety,  liow  is  either  end  attained  ? 
Why.  by  turning  the  attention  of  our  audi- 
tors from  the  main  point  in  a  question  to  its 
accessories.  If  the  personal  appearance  of 
a  man  be  the  subject  of  pleasantry,  laugh- 
ter is  excited  by  a  ridicule  of  his  accessory 
qualities  instead  of  himself.  Place  yourself 
in  the  society  of  a  wit.  While  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  principal  idea  of  some  speaker  in 
tlie  company,  the  wit  turns  your  attention  to 
kis  words,  or  his  gestures,  and  makes  you 
laogh,  perhaps  innocently,  perhaps  spite- 
fully. Hence  I  regard  the  primary  impulse 
o(  the  organ  to  be  a  desire  to  cause  laugh- 
ter. The  wit  also  makes  the  same  sport  of 
the  aspect,  the  figure,  or  the  costume  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  speak,  not  always  with  the 
intention  to  depreciate  them,  but  to  provoke 
laughter  by  Ftmuge  oppositions  and  con- 
trasts, of  which  you  were  not  thinking. 

Application, — ^I'he  principal  illustrations  of 
this  organ  are  to  be  found  in  comic  or  satiri- 
cal authors,  wits  in  society,  literary  pasqui- 
naders.  We  ought  to  remark  also^  that  the 
organs  of  destruction  and  pride  are  always 
ready  in  the  auditors  to  take  delight  in  plea- 
santries and  witticisms  which  9 re  intended 
to  pro<Iuce  laughter  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Pride,  because  you  place  yourself,  by  a 
little  internal  movement,  above  the  person 
who  is  ridiculed ;  and  destruction,  because 
the  injury  done  to  the  person  is  gratifying 
to  your  wickedness.  There  may  be  only  a 
slight  movement  of  tliis  kind,  but  that  is 
enough, 

tVe  find  this  organ  in  action  in  comedians, 
who  use  it  to  ridicule  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind.  They  have  need  of  cunning 
also  for  this  purpose,  for  they  must  dissimu- 
late in  order  that  the  deception  may  not  be 
recognised,  and  that  the  party  ridiculed  may 
really  seem  personified.  They  also  need  the 
faculty  of  imitation  to  obtain  the  same  re* 
anlts. 


Painters,  stataarieB,  and  caricaturists  al- 
ways have  this  organ  rery  prominent.    I  do 
not  know  all  those  who  belong  to  Paris,  but 
I  know  M.  Philipk)n,  in  whom  this  organ 
is  excessively  prominent,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  very  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  that 
of  imagination.    Do  not  think  that  I  wish 
to  condemn  this  faculty,  for  it  has  its  uses, 
like  all  the  others.    The  question  now  is, 
to  verify  its  existence  by  proofs  ;  this,  and 
not  censure,  is  my  object.    I  do  not  sat 
myself  up  as  a  moralist,  but  as  an  observer 
of  nature.    From, the  applications  which  are 
deducible,  I  conclude  that,  in  satirical  per- 
sons, this  organ  is  oflenest  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  others,  with  more  or  less  male- 
volence; but  that  it  is  frequently  satisfied 
among  the  multitude  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  observing  the  strange  contrasts  discovered 
by  a  wit  in  order  to  provoke  laughter,  with- 
out the  multitude  thniking  that  any  person 
has  a  right  to  be  oflTeDded  at  his  wit.    Phre- 
nologists consider  that  gaiety  is  only  caustic 
by  its  association  with  destniction.    Before 
deciding  on  this  point,  however,  let  us  seek 
its 

AuxUliariei  and  Antagonists, — Its  aniillia- 
ries  are  imitation,  ideality,  and  cunning; 
its  antagonists  are  circumspection  and  bene- 
volence, but  only  in  a  relative  manner. 
Benevolence  has  at  least  the  effect  of  op- 
posing causticity,  and  only  admits  pleasantry 
when  it  is  innocent  I  met,  some  time  back, 
with  two  examples  of  causticity  restrained 
by  benevolence*  One  of  the  persons  in 
whom  it  occurred  ever  finds  his  gaiety  a 
trouble  to  him,  for  his  first  movement  is 
always  in  favour  of  causticity,  and  he  has 
to  turn  his  pleasantry,  or  wit,  in  a  direction 
which  will  excite  laughter,  without  wound- 
ing any  one.  Judgment  and  causality  do 
not  silence  gaiety,  but  only  keep  it  within 
bounds.  Circumspection  stops  it.  Gaiety, 
whether  caustic  or  innocent,  has  enemies 
in  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation.  Those 
who  have  much  pride,  and  place  themselves, 
in  their  own  esteem,  above  other  men,  study 
to  restrain  their  6oN-moff,  because  they  think 
that  they  would  inspire  their  inferiors  with 
familiarity.  Pleasantry  is  banished  from 
the  ceremonials  of  high  dignitaries  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  especially  from  royal  courts. 
Jupiter  does  not  laugh,  as  the  antique  busts 
attest ;  the  sculptors  all  refused  him  the 
two  lateral  eminences  on  the  forehead.  If  a 
powerful  man  is  inclined  to  pleasantry,  he 
does  not  permit  himself  to  use  it  except 
among  his  friends,  and  then  rather  with  a 
caustic  feeling  than  with  the  simple  design 
to  be  gay. 

Let  us  notice  also  that  cunning  persons, 
who  think  a  great  deal  of  pleasing,  do  not 
lightly  resort  to  causticity,  but  permit  them- 
selves often  to  indulge  in,  and  even  affect, 
a  simple  gaiety,  as  a  means  of  success  in 
their  intercourse  with  society ;  but  if  those 
whom  they  wish  to  flatter,  lof  e  bitter  eriti- 
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cism,  they  think  it  a  duty  to  Mtisfy  them  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

To  sum  up.  With  benevolence,  gaiety 
produces  urbane  pleasantry ;  with  destruc- 
tion, a  caustic  pleasantry ;  with  pride,  a 
pleasantry  that  tends  to  humiliate  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

CimeliuUma, — Now, having  thus  pronounced 
an  opinion  on  the  primitive  impulse  of 
gaiety,  I  may  say  that  I  regard  the  organ  as 
one  of  the  aentimenUf  oembining  with  the 
organs  of  intelligence,  and  which  turns  the 
latter  from  the  directions  which  they  take 
in  the  mi^iority  of  men.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
faculty  which  substitutes  secondary  ques- 
tions,  or  acts,  for  the  principal  question,  or 
act, — a  sentiment  which  intrudes  every- 
where,— seeking  means  to  satisfy  itself,  in 
observations  on  men,  animals,  and  things, 
by  comparisons,  and  reconcilements  the  most 
extraordinary,  which  common  persons,  who 
are  attentive  only  to  the  essential  qualities 
of  objects,  do  not  perceive. 

I  have  called  the  faculty  a  *'  sentiment." 
Why  ?  I  shall  again  hazard  here  something 
of  my  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  acts, 
as  well  as  the  discourses  of  wits,  have  for 
their  end  the  satisfying  of  an  instinctive 
want,  that  of  laughter.  Yes,  Gentlemen, 
this  is  a  want  of  human  nature ;  it  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  child,  which  laughs  at 
what  would  not  make  the  adult  smile.  There 
is  a  fact  for  you.  It  is  a  want,  or  the  child 
would  not  laugh  so  often.  The  laughter  of 
infants  does  not  exist  for  nothing;  words 
only  express  facts.  There  are  but  few  syno- 
nymes  in  any  language.  Every  word  has, 
almost  always,  a  fixed  value,  if  it  be  not  a 
proper  name.  The  word  '^  laughter,'*  then, 
expresses  an  unique  and  primitive  fact. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  child  laughs  at  so 
trifling  a  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
adult  to  explain  the  continual  joy  of  this 
age,  unless  he  do  so  phrenologically,  and 
even  grown  persons  who  resemble  infants 
in  this  point,  and  who  all  have  this  organ 
very  decided,  are  incapable  of  saying  why 
they  laugh.  However,  in  the  great  majority 
of  men,  this  want  of  laughter  diminishes 
with  age,  though  it  does  not  disappear  en- 
tirely, except  in  a  very  few.  Now,  the  want 
of  laughter  behaves  itself  like  all  other 
wants ;  it  tends  to  employ  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  a  manner  which  will  gratify  the 
organ.  It  is  more  urgent  if,  within  a  certain 
time,  it  have  not  been  satisfied.  Thus,  the 
man  who  is  inclined  to  laughter,  and  who 
has  not  laughed  for  a  long  time,  has  a  crav- 
ing to  give  himself  up  to  joy,  just  as  the 
irascible  roan,  who  has  not  had  cause  for 
anger  during  a  considerable  period,  wants 
some  movements  of  anger,  and  the  one 
laughs  and  the  other  gets  angry  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Some  persons  keep 
back  this  feeling  for  a  long  interval,  and  then 
suddenly  and  irrepressibly  laugh,  thus  de- 
claring the  existence  of  the  want.    We  have 


seen  that  tiie  •dolt  vigr  Mtkiy  Ob  imt 
without  malerolence.  ChiMrea  offsr  jdL 
more  striking  examples  of  thia  tetyaadin 
gayest  among  them  are  even  the  mmH  bei»> 
volent,  which  is  the  case  witii  adults.  0§^ 
dren  who  do  not  laugh  are  those  in  whm 
the  mass  of  circumspection  is  enofSMMiL 
This  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  Is  one  whid 
has  induced  me  to  think  that  circaaispediia 
is  the  principle  opponent  of  f[aiety.  Met 
who  are  very  circumspect  seldom  lugfa,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  their  lips,  as  we  say,  em 
when  they  have  the  otf^an.  ThiB  man  (Dv- 
puytren)  never  laadb^  heartily,  althoog^ 
he  was  caustic,  ttopi  wlio  have  cirem- 
spection  and  the Istendtestfaicts rarely laagk 
Those  in  whom  benercAenee  and  the  geafle 
affections  predominate,  and  who  have  sat 
too  much  circumspection,  laugh  williagij, 
but  without  spite. 

Examples. — ^This  man  (Voltaire)  langM 
at  almost  every  thing.  Unhappilj  we  Intt 
not  his  head  complete,  or  you  vronid  see  thit 
there  are  other  sentiments  -which  oomrta>> 
balance  gaiety.  There  were  persooafn, 
however,  in  society,  at  wrhom  he  sever 
laughed.  Here  is  Pigavlt  le  Brck,  wki 
laughed  at  all  things  alike ;  but,  ntthapp9]f, 
it  is  an  octogenarian  head ;  imaginatioa  is 
very  strong;  it  predominates  with  gtietf; 
but  the  organ  of  gaiety  has  lost  moie  by 
age  than  has  ideality,  the  mass  of  whidns 
also  more  considerable  when  younger. 

This  faculty  is  also  applied  to  the  arts  by 
comic  painters.  Horace  Verkibt  sometiBn 
laboured  in  this  way,  and  the  prominence  of 
gaiety  is  apparent  in  him.  Unhappily  ^* 
have  neither  the  portrait  nor  the  bust  of 
Callot,  and  many  other  painters,  who  loured 
laughter.  However,  the  examples  cited  by 
Gall  are  remarkable.  You  will  find  anMfi; 
them  Sterne  and  Rabelais,  whose  por- 
traits will  satisfy  you.  That  of  Gcy-Pativ 
a  physician  and  a  famous  caustic  wit,  hu 
the  two  projections  of  gaiety  very  eridenL 
The  head  which  I  hold  is  that  of  t  naa 
(Laoenaire)  who  wished  to  laugh  also,  bH 
with  a  bitter  feeling,  which  a«n«ed  wellwilli 
the  development  of  destruction  and  ridict- 
lons  vanity  apparent  in  him.  With  very 
strong  destruction,  self-esteem,  andmiddlis^ 
intelligence,  he  could  only  laugh  in  the  ia- 
terest  of  his  little  passions.  Here  is  U 
Fontaine,  who  laughed  benevolently.  The 
love  of  children,  physical  lore,  and  fnmi- 
ship,  predominate  in  his  head,  which  b  t 
very  good  one,  and  conformable  with  the 
nature  of  a  ^*  good-natured  man,^  wlucfc 
name  people  give  him.  Here  is  MiRASUit 
who  was  witty  when  he  talked,  but  wiA 
much  sarcasm,  and  in  him  gaiety  is  very 
prominent. 

Objeetions, — But  there  are  objections  t» 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  we  toqneatlyafrt 
with  persons  in  whom  this  part  pivfetts 
much,  but  who  are  not  very  gay.  Ks,  cer- 
tainly.    The  fiunons  Cabun,  whoisi^ 
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every  body  die  witk  laughter,  this  first  of 
harlequins,  who  made  so  much  noise  in 
Paris,  was  not  gay  himself,  but  he  made 
others  laugh.  Those  who  are  caustic  do 
not  langh  like  benevolent  persons.  Why  do 
they  desire  to  create  laughter  in  others  ?  It 
is  "with  a  malevolent  intention,  and  in  this 
case  destruction  gets  the  advantage  of  gaiety, 
and  governs  it ;  but  if  all  caustic  persons  do 
not  laugh,  the  laughter  which  they  cause  in 
others  produces  in  them  an  internal  pleasure 
which  has  for  its  end  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same  sentiment.  It  has  also  been  said,  that 
Rousseau,  who  was  sometimes  caustic,  and 
who  had  these  two  bumps,  was  not  gay.  He 
had  been  very  gay  in  his  youth ;  but  he  had 
enormous  circumspection,  which  age  and 
misfortane  strengthened.  He  ceased,  there- 
fore, to  laugh  as  he  grew  older,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  sentiment  internally,  by 
making  others  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
enemies.  *^We  have  seen  these  prominen- 
ces in  imbeciles,"  it  has  been  said.  I  can 
easily  believe  that,  if  they  possessed  an  in- 
telligence capable  of  satisfying  the  want. 
But  they  have  not  given  us  any  account  of 
A  development  of  the  other  organs,  in  ord(;r 
that  we  might  judge  if  those  persons  wanted 
sufficient  faculties,  or  if  they  had  enough  of 
mind  to  make  others  laugh,  and  did  not  use 
it.  A  person  may  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
lanughter,  but  from  his  stupidity  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so ;  and  it  may  happen,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  that  in  wishing  to  make  others 
langh,  he  renders  himself  an  object  of  laugh- 
ter. When  he  has  the  judgment  to  hold  his 
tonjpie,  he  says  to  himself,  *'  At  such  and 
such  a  time  I  wished  to  make  others  laugh, 
and  they  laughed  at  me.  I  shall  be  quief 
In  such  cases,  the  organ  may  be  apparent 
without  our  observing  its  effects,  unless  we 
are  intimate  with  the  persons. 

It  IS  thus.  Gentlemen,  that  we  may  dispose 
of  the  majority  of  the  objections  which  are 
opposed  to  phrenology.  I  think  that  the 
&culty  which  we  are  considering  has  its 
utility,  like  all  the  others.  In  France,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  very  common  among  us,  and,  in 
its  different  kinds,  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
of  action.  The  French  pass  for  the  most 
sensible  people  to  raillery  or  ridicule  in  the 
world.  M^hen  ridicule  and  the  passion  for 
causing  laughter  are  attacked,  the  attack 
seems  to  be  made  on  the  French  nation. 

Well !  There  is  a  compensation  for  what 
I  have  said  against  gaiety.  The  faculty  is 
not  always  wrong  in  di\ertii]g  attention 
^m  the  principal  object  of  an  orator,  a 
writer,  or  an  imposing  actor,  in  social  life. 
And  why  ?  Because  cunning  very  often  pre- 
pares you  beforehand  for  the  representation. 
Causticity,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  be- 
tmys  the  bottom  of  tiie  sack.  To  employ 
wit  to  advantage,  much  judgment  and  tact 
•re  wanted.  Wit  must  also  be  well  developed. 
It  may  then  act  with  success ;  but  if  it  play 


upon  nonsenses,  upon  fooleries,  and  upon 
what  are  really  not  defects  in  the  eyes  of 
reason,  the  joker  either  is  despised,  or  he  ex- 
cites laughter  at  his  own  expense.  Wit,  in 
short,  is  of  a  very  delicate  quality, — advice 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  use  it 
on  speculation.  We  count  some  of  those 
persons  among  the  enemies  of  phrenology, 
but  fortunately  we  are  able  to  reply  to  them. 
Animals. — Nothing  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  this  faculty  in  animals ; 
however,  if  you  admit  that  the  want  of 
laughter  exists  in  nature,  whether  in  those 
who  excite  laughter,  or  in  those  who  are 
made  to  laugh,  you  will  grant  that  there 
may  exist  something  approaching  to  the 
faculty  in  animals.  I  have  myself  a  con- 
viction on  the  subject,  which  causes  me  to 
make  this  obser\'ation  to  you.  All  the  young 
domestic  animals  affect  in  their  gambols  to 
bide  themselves,  to  pursue  each  other  for 
the  pretended  purpose  of  mischief.  Who 
has  not  seen  little  dogs  and  cats  affect  a 
thousand  hostile  acts  which  did  not  exist 
in  their  intentions  ?  The  same  kind  of  games 
may  also  be  observed  in  birds  which  are 
beginning  to  fly,  and  even  in  the  gallinace^e, 
although  they  are  much  farther  removerl 
from  man  than  the  mammifera.  Animals,  it 
is  true,  do  not  express  laughter  by  their 
features,  but  their  gestures,  and  modes  of 
manifesting  internal  joy,  present  something 
which  at  least  makes  us  laugh,  which  cer- 
tainly speaks  to  our  instinct  of  laughter.  1 
leave  to  future  observation  the  duty  of  en- 
lightening this  question. 


LECTURE    XIV. 
«!.— IMITATION. 

Gentlemen: — In  order  to  terminate  our 
discussion  of  the  organs  which  correspond 
with  the  sentiments,  we  have  now  to  speak 
of  imitation,  called  by  Gall  <<mimicr\\" 
It  was  he  who  first  observed  it. 

Situation. — You  will  find  it  by  the  two 
sides  of  benevolence,  between  that  faculty 
and  marvellousness,  at  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  head,  above  the  forehead 
and  two  sides,  where  it  establishes  a  kind 
of  platform.  I  caiiot  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  it  than  by  presenting  to  you  the  head  of 
DuBUREAU,  which  we  shall  look  at  again 
presently.  It  is  a  beautiful  head  ;  and  be- 
sides being  precious  in  this  faculty,  you  tliere 
see  the  organ  joined  to  that  of  benevolence, 
marvellousness,  and  ideality.  Imitation,  in 
passing  from  these  two  last  organs,  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  stage  on  the  top  of  the  forehead. 

Action  or  Primitive  Jnfiumce. — The  first 
impulse  of  this  organ  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  phrenologists,  one  portion  of  whom 
keep  to  the  word  <<  imitation,"  and  maintain 
that  it  is  the  faculty  of  imitation,  of  executing 
pantomime  ;  the  other  says  that  this  faculty 
gives  us  a  facility  of  expressing  ourthoughts 
and   sentiments    by    gesture.    Roth   these 
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"   *  ,^—  A.,.ii^At»  lulv      I,  P"'^'*  '^'""I'lutPd  by  the  d--frct   of  Uw    I 

'    V'         CTa    ^rvhiZle™  l!'^.''"''-     ,"'""■"■■.    "'■    "•■ii«    •>■»  btpt 

•     '               ^  .V-.  irl'  stn  .."  i^  M^  """  '■'""''"ll  '•=''  »im>ifalr  ...vrr  orwu  <ad 

^  -    .IV  -nie  a^aricious  «  "*  "*^"'"  ^""^  """"  ^ilboiil  ide^  ■bo  Iu<f 

^          -  i.-i'imiint(>r«iirniiiiiii's  ''I'""'"R "'.""d"  lo  keep  sil.-rc*. a»«iBip  a> 

■   '"  .   \  ^.^iru^louTh^exun-Mi^I  ffw  •ralwiUous  expressions!  a-d  I'bufi^f 

.7.  -.iBcin;iiie;rt,,neu!HlBmnnerHl™  l*"""^  P™"""?"*-    Take  notice  of  all  ftb, 

„  ,„  ••!Baiii.-lbemH:lvea  belter uuder  ^-''■^"ip'fi.— The  prinripal  eia:iiplf  1»^ 

_.  .    ,  nhiib  I  iiutc  nln-aity  khunn  niu,  thai  ■«' 

,»_.,.s.<B.-Tiiw  raciillY  srimetiDiex  Iw  Dt  rirnEtr.    Tliecasi  uf  tbis  head  iianf*! 

.    ri.    -.ur.,.  of  a    profesaion.     Th«>  >c.,i.isiIi..D   f«   |.bren..luai,ts.      ||    i,    irulj 

,.^   .:.,(.  .Ddee.1,  all  acl..™.  ufe  this  -Jili,;....!  ..iTcrs  a  .My  fii.e  evppe«i..iL    V.i 

n   uu^-ii.iutl  iiliiM,  roiu.-i]ueiitli,  krei  nai  jiiil)tp,  b.- aDHljzim;  it.  ibnt  the  hIIi. 

L  tinrfateofdeveJopmeiit.     Haiiilem  liinple,  asU.nisiied,  or  rrinhtene.!  lirnki^b 

,  'r-k.aiiiIdn>i}:iierg,bHvriibsi>lule  iioeil  bii  man,  (ivhii  it  evieaiiivi-Iv  cleier  ia  i(- 

.  .a  if  iiot  very  luucli  developed  in  Ibem.  lietins  tli«  passiuiis,  nonieiim^x,  uitliout  pn.- 

■A.:-Hiiblhei>n(nnoffomi,tlieirpicIurei  louncinK  a  eiuKle  wonl,  null  l>v  the  atf 

,..|  resemble.    It    in   .oHsidered    thai  'lay  of  hin  pbjBioi^nomy).  pan  affecl.  itM 

ii<w  al«D  I'nipl'iy  secrctiveiiesa  and  enn-  be  lOPre  eflect  of  (his  or»iD.     Bemark  im 

.'I  >>rdiT  to  hide  Iheir  proper  cbnrai'ler.  naiiy  otheni  are  on  tbia  bead-  hontliede' 

L.  the  painter,  (lie  Benl(,lor,  the  carica.  ire  to  pleaae,  self^vtecm,  tireuiuanefti.?. 

i.Biyoudonolitee  himjoujuclBc  him  ind   cunBicentiouwiess,    im    Uiew   fiiu:id. 

leaKiire  hix  talent  by  rbi»  mini  ha*  Jiiat  bad  a  lawauit,  in  wlii^ii 

u  by  Ilia  pro-  be  wroN:{  »«»  aMiin-dly  not  iw  biH  aidi. 

—-■"V   .        „,            . ,      ,           . ,  '"•''"'  boa  berii  n-nrlered  him.      He  hn 

^■ri/wru't.—TbeM' eviJonlly  are  iilentilr  leeii   acknowletifieil    lo    be   nu    exroUr: 

■ud  RBiely,  and  which  then  ronitlituie  the  itiien,  a  very  esliiuiible  and   honest  inu 

<•  Iht'iiinrnl  "  facnlty  of  Scmizheim.    This  iho  makes  Ube  of  thin  orrau  fi«^  his  litili- 

Uniup  iH-rupies  remarkably  the  lateral  and  <n,il.    Ktery  one  usvt  bis  im-Q  uieaD*  o( 

■nperior  pnrW  of  the  forehead  in  all  actors,  ivelihnoil ;  notbinic  is  more  nalnnil     Hen- 

wlia,inorderloex<;el,  must  have  them  well  re,  also,  above  tlie  ears,  aome  proof*  ^r 

"'**<'•                ,    .        -  iiacity  j  but  you  aee  how  the  fine  feelinp- 

fMiM.— It  hat  tot  one   of  its  op-  ttelligence,  and  extemal  relatioiu,  arcuai- 
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mnj  fhe  oifaa  by  which  this  nuui  obtaiiu 
Us  living. 

Here  is  Talma,  who  was  not  merely  n 
■limic;  he  represented  the  pnasione,  espe- 
eially  the  great,  high,  and  heroio  passions, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  the  head  is  not 
complete,  and  that  we  have  only  his  mask. 
Bui  we  have  enough  of  it  to  support  our 
assertions.  There  is,  first,  mimicry,  with 
gaiety.  Gaiety  does  not  consist  in  laughter, 
but  in  knowing  how  to  make  others  laugh, 
at  pleasure.  Talma  was,  besides,  very 
amiable  and  virtuous  in  his  private  life,  as  I 
can  bear  witness,  for  I  knew  him.  You  see 
also  in  him  imagination,  or  ideality,  second- 
ed liy  mar%  ellousness ;  he  would  put  all  these 
organs  in  action  ;  for  the  part  of  an  actor  is 
to  set  in  action,  by  the  orgitns  which  are  in 
his  brain,  those  which  compose  the  brains  of 
his  auditors,  and  procure  in  them  emotions 
similar  to  those  which  he  feels.  I  say, 
which  he  feels,  for  if  he  did  not  feel  them, 
he  would  not  inspire  them !  **  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dalendum  est.''  You  see  great  intellectual 
fiKulties  on  this  musk  ;  the  inclinations  and 
feelings  are  not  represented  on  it,  but  mimi- 
cry, ideality,  and  gaiety,  in  a  word,  the 
theatrical  group,  although  it  is  not  complete, 
may  be  easily  recoguized.  Here,  again,  are 
two  actress^  of  reputation;  the  first  is 
Mile.  £uo.  Sauvage  of  the  Guamue,  and  the 
second  is  Madame  Estelle  Goinard,  of  the 
GmieU,  It  is  impossible  for  a  gn^at  actor  to 
be  a  fool.  Such  a  person  must  have  feeliags, 
to  bo  able  to  express  them,  and  intelligence 
to  direct  the  expressions  well.  See  also  in 
Bllle.  Euo,  Sauvage,  how  all  the  feelings 
coinoide  with  good  iutellectnal  faculties. 
You  remark  there,  besides  mimicry  and 
gaiety,  ideality,  that  fine  faculty  which 
induces  a  desire  to  produce  the  beautiful, 
and  to  surpass  oneself  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
the  same  with  Madame  Ostkllb  Gi'Inard. 
You  see  in  general  the  same  disposition  in 
her.  All  the  feelings  are  strongly  expressed 
in  her,  as  tliey  always  are  in  women,  whose 
feelings  are  stronger  than  their  intellectaal 
faculties.  But  still  you  find  this  elevated  plat- 
form of  imitation,  and  then  a  pretty  consider- 
able development  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead,  to  show  tliat  the  intelligence  is 
very  good.  There  is  Garrick's  mask: 
Garrick  is  compared  to  Talma,  lu  EUigland. 
You  only  perceive  here  certain  organs  or 
fractions  of  organs.  We  have  still  less  of 
this  head  than  of  that  of  Talma.  But,  to 
take  advantage  of  what  wc  have,  you  see 
that  the  inferior  organs  of  the  forehead, 
frhich  take  cognizance  of  the  external  world, 
are  very  prominent,  and  that  there  is  also 
eventuality.  As  to  imitation,  we  only  find 
the  beginning  of  it  here ;  but  there  appears 
enoo/rh  of  the  organ  of  Ideality  to  show  us 
that  the  faculty  was  very  strong  in  this  actor. 
Here  is  a  young  child,  who  imiteted  th^ 
whistle  of  a  bird  with  astonishing  perfection. 
|t  ia  at  an  age  in  which  the  line  of  the 


reoeptlvQ  faonlties  do6s  not^  froai  the  defect 
of  the  sinewst  appear  developed,  but  you  see 
by  the  length  of  the  space  which  separates 
the  auricular  opening  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  that  there  existe  enough  of  it.  You 
also  see  gaiety  and  the  elevated  platform  of 
imitation;  for  if  there  were  not  imitation, 
tliis  flattened  breadth  wliich  strikes  you 
above  the  forehead,  would  be  very  little 
divided.  You  will  not  find  this  organ  on 
Martin's  head,  which  present)  too  littlo 
space  in  that  region.  It  is  the  same  with 
this  head  of  a  parricide ;  all  that  space  is 
dominated  by  the  other  organs ;  ideality  is 
especially  deficient.  In  Lacenaire  this 
organ  is  moderate.  We  see  in  him  a  little 
gaiety  and  ideality,  but  the  enormous  deve- 
lopment of  destruction,  and  self-love,  and 
unconscionable  vanity,  explain  the  man. 

AnimiUt, — ^This  faculty  is  strong  in  several 
birds,  and  in  qnadnimaua,  particularly  in 
monkeys,  and  in  some  quadrupeds.  It  serves 
in  these  animals  for  the  double  use  which 
has  been  assigned  it  in  man,  so  far  as  we 
may  Judge  from  observatious  as  yet  made. 
Thus,  according  to  some  phrenologists,  we 
may  attribute  to  it  the  expression  of  the 
voice,  the  cry  which  expresses  any  sentiment, 
and  which  is  interpreted  according  to  its  just 
value  by  the  aaimal  who  hears  it.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  it  in  a  general  manner; 
let  us  add  some  details.  The  cry  of  the 
modier  who  sees  her  young  In  danger.  Is  so 
well  understood  by  animals,  that  they 
instantly  assemble  around  her.  There  is 
also  a  signal  of  departure,  as  well  as  of  re- 
union, among  several  birds,  as  well  as 
quailmpeds,  where  danger  menaces  ;  and  it 
has  been  presumed,  tliat  the  intensity  of  this 
faculty  corresponds  with  the  development 
of  the  organ.  I  say,  it  has  been  presumed, 
because  we  take  the  science  as  It  is.  The 
observations  on  ttiis  point  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  yet  multiplied  enough.  You  will 
judge  of  it  by  what  wc  shall  tell  you  of  the 
mimicry  of  the  faculties  in  general. 

M.  ViMONT  places  the  seat  of  mimicry  in 
quadrumana^quadrupeds,  and  even  in  birds, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  in  men. 
The  organ  would  enlarge  the  lateral  middle 
and  superior  parts  of  the  forehead.  He  has 
compared,  in  the  same  species,  two  birds, 
one  of  which  easily  learned  to  imitate  tones, 
while  the  other  learned  to  do  so  with  great 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  and  he  remarked  that 
tills  part  was  much  more  developed  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  He  thuiks  he 
has  proved  the  existence  of  a  projection  of 
this  organ  in  imitating  birds,  such  as  the 
parrot|the  magpie,  the  great  raven,  the  black- 
bird, the  starling,  and  the  jay.  There  are, 
in  America,  many  of  these  mocking  birds. 
Observation  has  not  been  made  upon  each 
of  these  in  detail,  but  the  Question  deserves 
thorough  examination.  However,  there  is 
in  mocking  and  speaking  birds  another 
orgaui  which  must  co-operate  with  the  faculty 
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tif  imltiitlan ;  it  in  th»l  of  langua^:  and 
lhrn,iilMi,%\r  nuiM  tako  notice  of  the  confor- 
iimtiou  of  Vtit  tongue.  Thurrfore  ik  e  must 
mit  l»o  in  H  hums  to  tlei"i«l*,  nor  become 
«Miih\)MA>iu\  bhmU\  :  ih<  raguir:.  ceeds  so 
w\u*h  tJ»»*  nvvr**  v  \tv.  Nxm*.:<-  b.rd*  ia  whom 
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may  penetrate  there,  for  external  bodies  do 
penetrate  there.    What  you  eat,  certainlv  u 
extenal  thing,  penetrates  into  your  stomacb ; 
the  external  air,  with  all  its  contents,  pen^ 
iraies  into  your  lungs.      Very  well !    The 
feel  ID z  of  these  membranes  is  less  delicate 
thin  that  of  the  skin,  and  does  not  gi>eas 
clear  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  bodies.  How- 
ei*r.  they  procure  us  very  varied  sensation!;. 
&z-i  K^cetimes  even  we  feel  the  qualities  «>f 
b-i^es.    Supposing  some  one  had  swallowed 
12  axmlar  or  a  prickly  substance,  he  would 
:-*«l  ii-  and  he  would  do  so  the  more  intensely 
3.  pr.^ponioD  as  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach 
wi.*  '*«ldiiened ;  he  would  even  feel  it  as 
v»Z  12  his  stomach  as  on  the  skin ;  but  it  r^ 
I  L.m  a  sickly  state  to  make  these  intermJ 
*«***  icqaire  activity  and   delicacy,  and 
'  enable  them  to  be  compared  with  thijse  of 
the  skin.    We  say :  "I  think  I  have  in  ms 
stomach  or  intestines  a  worm  or  a  reptile;  I 
feel  there  an  anj^ularor  a  heavy  bodv,afld 
even  an  itching.     In  a  word,  we  take  tht-ev 
temal  for  models  of  the  internal  sensatioD>. 
There  are  other  si-iisatiuns  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure proceedinj^froni  the  sarae  source, which 
^e  hardly  know  how  to  cumpare  with  othrr 
thinsfs,  such  as  those   which  proceed  frw 
wine,  from  hij?hly-flavoured  food,  agreeable 
or  nauseous,  from  pure  or  impure  air.    Tiw 
skin  does  not  furnish  us   with  similar  sen- 
sations ;  thry  are,  then,  mi  gremru.    In  nnc, 
there  are  sometimes  developed,  in  diftwn 
parts  of  our  Ixulies,  in  parts  vhich  aw  n.K 
these  internal  mombranes,  causes  of  pain  or 
pleasure  which  we  cannot  explain;  a  sieklv 
or  inflammatory  state  exalts  the  sensibilit-. 
of  these  parts,  and  they  are  calleiP'phTsi- 
cal"  pains  or  ph  asures,  but  if  we  wtfb  u 
speak  of  Iheni  we  are  always  obliged  to 
seek  for  mo<lels  in  the  senKations  foraisheJ 
by  the  skin  and  external  senses  ;  for,  with- 
out reference  to  these,  we  should  not  br 
understocMl  except  by  those  who  have  frit 
like  ourselves  similar  internal  pleasures  or 
pains.     Such  is  the  case  of  the  hvpochoB- 
driacs  and  nervopathics,  who  describe  inter- 
nal  sensations  which  those  who  never  felt 
the  like  lau^h  at. 

The  External  Scime»  in  particular,^!  now 
return  to  the  external  senses,  and  here  an.»- 
thiT  proposition,  which  we  ha\e  alreadv 
announced,  is  to  be  developed.  The  ex- 
ternal senses  do  not  perceive  the  qualities 
of  bodies.  Those  senses  are  only  nervous 
matter  destined  to  receive  the  first  acUnn  of 
extenial  bodies.  The  actions  of  these  ex- 
ternal bodies  upon  the  senses  are  called 
**  impressions,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  im- 
pressions the  attributes  of  the  bodies  are  per- 
ceived, not  by  the  senses,  w  hich  are  nothinjr 
but  nervous  extremities,  shaped  in  a  cerl^iia 
manner,  but  by  the  brain,  which,  howe\er, 
does  not  receive  this  perception  iu  a  mass 
but  only  by  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts. 

Gam.  and  Spitrzheim  have  fomished,  on 
the  subject  of  senBatioo  and  perception,  an 
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idea  which  it  is  importaiit  to  prts^t  to  you 
in  all  its  plainness.  The  impressions  pro- 
duced bj  external  bodies  upmi  my  hand,  for 
example,  by  the  light  on  my  eyes,  by  an 
odour  on  my  nostrils,  &c.,  cannot  reproduce 
tliemselves ;  there  is  no  memorif  of  these  im- 
pressions ;  the  body  must  be  there  to  pro- 
duce them  again.  But  the  perception  which 
cmnes  ^fterf  and  which  gires  the  idea  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies  be'mg  dependant  on  the 
brain,  can  reproduce  itself,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  remembrance.  Thus,  the  sensation 
limited  to  the  impreision  made  on  the  sense 
ia  not  reproduced,  whilst  perception  makes 
known  the  attributes  of  bodies  after  this  im- 
pression is  reproduced,  and  it  is  that  which 
constitutes  memory.  There  exists  the  me- 
jBory  of  perceptions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Attributes  of  bodies,  but  there  is  not  memory 
of  sensations.  The  brain  can  feel  the  percep- 
tions which  it  receives  from  impressions, 
without  these  impressions  being  renewed  ; 
mad  the  senses  do  not  perceive  the  impres- 
sions of  bodies,  except  when  present  and 
ncting  on  them.  This  is  a  distinction  which 
it  wail  important  to  make  before  proceeding 
to  the  study  of  the  perceptions.  It  was  ne- 
eessary  to  analyze  the  word  <<  sensation." 
This  had  not  been  done  by  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, who  confounded  perception  with 
sensation,  as  making  a  part  of,  but  yet  being 
foreign  to,  the  brain,  in  which  they  placed, 
as  I  have  told  you,  a  being  who  acted  after 
the  sensations,  were  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  perception.  Sensation  is  confined  to  the 
senses — to  the  specific  stimulation  of  the 
senses ;  perception  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  of  bodies;  it  follows  sensation. 
We  shall  find  these  attributes  in  the  study  of 
tiie  five  senses. 

First  sense, — The  sense  of  Touch  causes  us 
to  understand  the  state  of  surfaces.  They 
ore  smooth  and  polished,  rough  and  unequal. 
This  sense  caut*es  us  to  perceive  that  there 
is  resistance.  This  body  resists  a  good  deal, 
another  a  little,  and  that  one  not  at  all.  We 
must,  then,  admit  a  concurrence  of  muscular 
action  in  perception,  for  it  is  the  muscles 
which  press  on  the  bodies,  which  resbt  or 
yield,  and  give  the  sensation  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  the  body.  There  are, 
then,  two  phenomena  in  the  touch,  the  sen- 
sation of  touching  the  skin,  and  the  con- 
scionsness  of  muscular  effort.  The  percep- 
tion of  bodies  arises  under  the  double  rela- 
tion. 

This  sense  gives  us  the  idea  of  form»  My 
eyes  being  shut,  I  can  tell  that  this  head  is 
round,  and  that  this  table  is  not  so.  If  I 
move  my  hand  round  the  table,  I  can  per- 
<:eive  its  angles ;  I  get  also  an  idea  of  ex- 
tent, of  temperature,  of  moisture,  and  of  dry- 
ness. The  brain  will  perceive  all  these  qua- 
lities, and  I  shall  be  able  to  recall  them ;  but 
I  shall  ne\er  be  able  to  recall  the  sensation 
which  I  bare  experienced  in  the  ends  of  my 
fingerty  or  in  my  muscular  effoitt. 


Second  jease^rosto.— This  gires  ns  the 
sensation  of  savours,  if  the  brain  be  disposed 
to  roceive  it.  This  sensation  does  not  exist 
in  the  organ,  for,  let  the  state  of  the  Tiscera 
be  ever  so  little  deranged,  you  can  no  more 
recall  the  sensaticm  of  the  savours  than  yon 
can  that  of  touch.  You  can  only  recall  the 
savoury  bodies  themselves. 

Third  sense. — Smell  gives  the  attributes  of 
odoriferous  bodies,  which  are  perceived  by 
the  brain  independently  of  tibeir  enumations. 
There  are,  then,  two  things  in  this  function, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one.  Thrae  is 
the  perception  of  the  odour  independently 
of  the  body,  for  we  do  not  always  know 
what  is  the  body  that  causes  it ;  and,  after- 
wards, there  is  the  perception  of  the  body 
from  whence  comes  the  odour.  But,  like 
taste,  smell  can  never  be  reproduced  in  the 
memory,  whereas  the  body,  which  has  caused 
the  sensation,  will  remain  in  the  memory  as 
having  caused  an  agreeable  or  a  disagreeable 
smell. 

Fourth  sense, — Hearing  gives  the  percep- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  bodies  at  a  distance, 
as  well  as  smell.  Remark  that  touch  and 
taste  have  given  us  the  notion  of  bodies 
placed  in  contact  with  us,  and  that  smell  has 
given  us  a  notion  of  the  attributes  of  bodies 
removed  from  us.  Well,  then,  hearing  also 
gives  us  a  notion  of  the  attributes  of  bodies 
at  a  certain  distance,  without  at  all  convey- 
ing to  us  the  mechanism  of  the  sonorous  vi- 
brations, which  can  be  only  learned  by  other 
senses.  The  instinct  of  this  sense,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of 
a  body  from  whence  comes  sonorous  vibra- 
brattons,  as  the  instinct  attached  to  smell 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  body  from  whince 
comes  certain  odours;  but  these  instincts 
most  be  always  aided  by  another  sense,  in 
order  to  produce  a  notion  of  the  bodies. 
Philosophers  have  pretended  that  there 
was  a  judgment,  an  operation  extremely 
complicated,  in  the  action  of  attributing  the 
sensations  of  smell,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight, 
to  external  bodies;  and  this  led  them  to 
distinguish  in  bodies  primary  qualities, pro- 
duced by  the  touch,  and  seconofiry  ones  pro- 
duced by  other  senses ;  but  this  is  by  means 
of  an  extremely  laborious  induction,  com- 
plicated and  obscure.  What  one  sense  does 
not  apprdliate,  the  othera  teach,  relative  to 
the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  reflection  and  in- 
duction  have  not  Any  thing  to  do  with  them. 
An  undeniable  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  animals,  even  those  which  are  endowed 
with  the  least  quantity  of  reason.  They  go 
straight  forwards  towards  the  bodies  which 
give  the  sensations  of  smell,  noise,  and  sight, 
without  reasoning  in  the  slightest  degree, 
because  they  are  guided  towwds  those  bo- 
dies by  sight  or  by  tact,  and  custom  soon  es- 
tablishes an  association  between  the  bodies 
and  the  impressions  produced  by  the  light, 
by  the  sonorous  vibimtiflii%  or  1;^  the  odor- 
ifofoos  wmitiani^  2  do  Ml  hmaw,  then^ 
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dnmlity,  which  oouitU  in  dialiagiilahiDg  oo« 
object  from  aoother :  here  It  one  object,  here 
is  aoother,  here  is  a  third,  heie  ere  meey 
which  resemble  each  otlier^httt  are  not  the 
MUQe.  It  would  appear,  after  the  obserra- 
tkms  of  phrenologists,  that  there  exists  a  fa> 
rulty  which  distinguishes  one  individuality 
from  another,  an  opinion  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  all  men  do  not 
possess  this  faonlty  in  the  same  degree,  since 
some  confound  what  others  can  distinguish. 
We  will  discuss  all  this  in  the  examination 
of  each  of  the  facts,  of  which  I  shall  soon 
apeak  to  you  in  general.  Again,  the  science 
cUaoovers  organs  for  the  perception  of  dur- 
Rtton,  that  is  to  say,  of  time,  of  the  succes- 
sion of  moments.  Philosophers  have  been 
arach  occupied  by  this  question ;  they  have 
scarcely  found  anything  material  in  the 
idea  of  duration ;  they  have  explained  it  dif- 
imstly,  and  it  has  been  said  by  most  of 
tliam  that  we  esteem  duration  by  the  succes- 
sion of  our  perceptions.  But  duration  is 
nodelled  by  space,  and  the  most  frank  and 
Bcrapicuous  of  metaphysicians  have  avowed 
it.  Time  is  measured  as  space.  Yon  can 
imagine  a  line  interrupted  by  sections ;  each 
portion  limited  by  those  sections  is  present- 
od  to  our  imagination  as  a  body  of  more  or 
lean  extent ;  these  bodies  are  the  seconds, 
minutes,  days,  months,  ]fears,  ages,  and  the 
oxtent  that  you  give  them  is  susceptible  of 
diviaion,  similar  to  what  you  give  tu  the  sur- 
faecs  of  bodies.  As  to  the  sections,  we  may 
ooseeive  that  they  are  too  small  to  compare 
with  the  spaces  that  separate  real  bodies. 
Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  spaces,  I  may  add, 
tliat  those  which  separate  the  bodies  whiqh 
we  can  see  are,  acconling  to  some  opinions, 
occupied  by  other  bodies,  which  we  cannot 
perceive.  We  learn  the  existence  of  these 
bodies  by  induction.  We  have  a  notion, 
but  no  idea  of  them.  Rut  to  return  to  the 
idea  of  duration.  This  idea  is  a  material 
perception,  and  1  don't  believe  we  can  go 
beyond  that 

The  science  shews  us  an  organ  destined 
to  aeiae  the  actions,  the  displacements,  the 
movements  of  bodies.  This  organ,  then,  can 
seise  upon  a  group  of  changes,  according  to 
tbe  phrenologists,  as  another  organ  would 
seise  on  a  group  of  tigores,  and  every  group 
of  attributes  of  another  species.  Thus,  on 
leaving  this  room,  an  event  takes  place; 
svnongst  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  some 
represent  it  as  it  has  actually  happened, 
Others  not  so  well,  others  incompletely, 
others  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it,  and 
cannot  give  any  account  of  what  has  passed. 

Well,  the  science  of  phrenology,  such  aa 
it  now  is,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  faculty 
which  seizes  upon  actions,  not  only  each 
action  separately,  and  by  means  of  many 
organs,  but  groups  of  actions  ooneorring  to 
one  and  many  ends,  and  this  faculty  is  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  a  certain 
Qrfsn,    If  this  ware  the  eats,  klsUirieiil 


nenory  would  not  be  the  rasnlt  of  the  com- 
bined action  of  nmny  organs,  but  a  sort  of 
primitive  faculty,  or  at  least  there  would 
he  a  groundwork  of  simplicity  in  this 
historical  faculty,  for  we  cannot  deny  that 
other  organs  assist  it.  Bnt  it  woald  feed 
itself  with  the  perceptions  of  other  ftmnltles, 
would  concentrate  them,  and  form  them 
in  some  sort  into  one  perception,  which 
would  furnish  the  elements  of  history.  It 
is  by  oonsidering  it  in  this  manner,  that 
some  phrenologists  have  regarded  the  organ 
which  corresponds  with  it,  aa  being  endowed 
with  a  coneentrative  faculty,  and  have  even 
made  of  It  aa  organ  of  attention.  These 
questions  are  difficult,  but  they  aro  of  such 
moment,  that  we  must  give  them  all  the 
attention  in  our  power ;  we  must  leave  the 
chaos  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
those  fables  by  which  we  have  been  lulled 
from  our  infancy ;  we  must  look  for  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a  system. 

Another  faculty,  placed  among  the  in« 
tellectual  ones  by  phrenologists,  and  with 
which  philosophers  were  uncertain  what  to 
do,  is  the  sense  of  tones,  or  melody.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  philosophers  were 
mute  upon  this  point,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  What  conld  they  make  of  mnsio,  a 
quality  of  their  material  or  immaterial 
being  incarcerated  in  the  braia?  But  tell  ns 
what  is  this  faculty  of  your  being,  Phre* 
nology  shows  us  an  org^an  which  corres- 
ponds with  this  faculty ;  and  you  have  left  it 
in  the  flesh  without  showing  us  its  relations 
with  the  spirit.  However,  Gentlemen,  let 
us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
science  which  we  study,  leaves  us  in  an  in- 
certitude upon  the  differences  of  orgaaisa- 
ation  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
perception  of  colours,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  them  by  the  painter;  it  does  not  go 
so  far,  and  yet  they  are  two  very  different 
things-— to  perceive  forms,  and  to  represent 
them  by  painting  or  drawing,  or  any  other 
means.  The  reply  is,  it  is  imitation,  it  is 
mechanics,  which  comes  into  play,  in  order 
to  represent  to  others  what  we  have  had  a 
perception  of:  no  doubt  these  faculties 
must  intervene,  but  they  are  here  only 
secondary.  We  desire  to  know  if  the  organs 
which  are  in  relatioa  with  colours  and 
forms  are  double,  and  if  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  part  which  perceives,  and  the 
part  which  directs  the  hand.  When  we  are 
answered  that  it  is  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
the  difficulty  is  not  solved ;  for  we  perceive 
savoors  and  odoars  as  clearly  as  we  do 
colours  and  forsu,  and  yet  this  organ  never 
oosld  represent  savours  and  odours.  Nei« 
ther  are  the  agreeable  and  painful  sensa- 
tions, as  pleasure,  anguish,  moral  tortures, 
Ice.,  represented  by  the  organ  of  mechanics, 
or,  if  .you  choose,  of  imitation,  any  more  than 
those  of  odours  and  savouis,  atthongh  these 
servoas  phsumena  ssoils  9«ie«l«r  SMve^ 
meats;  vhttil  the  wpstlwa  of  aftiiiPf. 
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which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  that  is 
to  say,  entirely  nervous,  are  as  susceptible 
of  representation  as  the  bodies  which  give 
rise  to  the  sensation.  Still  more ;  there  are 
many  persons  exceedingly  sensible  to  co- 
lours as  well  as  to  forms,  and  who  cannot 
paint  or  sculpture,  although  I  he  organ  of 
mechanics  and  imitation  may  be  very  well 
developed  in  them,  whilst  these  same  per- 
sons succeed  in  the  act  of  tuning,  in  the 
fabrication  of  machines,  &e.  There  are 
others  who  enjoy  music,  and  yet  cannot 
modulate  an  air. 

These  reflections,  as  well  as  those  which 
we  have  made  on  the  historical  sense,  do 
not  weaken  the  value  of  phrenological  facts 
well  proved ;  they  only  show  that  the  science 
is  not  complete,  and  that  we  must  double 
our  observation  and  attention  ;  for  my  part, 
I  presume  that  the  organs  corresponding  with 
the  perception  which  can  be  represented  to 
the  eyes  and  ears,  are  double,  and  I  do  not 
abandon  the  hope,  that  we  shall  one  day  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  part  which  perceives 
and  the  part  which  directs  the  movements 
of  the  representation. 

It  is  said  that  the  emotions  of  pain  and 
pleasure  cannot  be  represented,  because 
they  are  directed  rather  to  the  instincts  than 
to  the  intelligence.  Who  knows  if  there 
exist  not  in  other  planets  bein$;s  who  can 
turn  their  instincts  and  sentiments  into 
musick,  by  means  of  certain  organs  of  ex- 
ecution associated  with  those  which  with  us 
are  confined  to  the  interior  sentiments  that 
we  have  from  these  two  sources  ? 

Rectificrttion  of  Senmtiont, — Philosophers 
have  spoken  much  of  the  correction  of  the 
senses  by  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  they 
pretend  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  cor- 
rector "  par  excellence  "  of  all  the  others. 
This  is  not  exact.  Sometimes  they  correct 
each  other ;  the  office  is  reciprocal.  At 
other  times  the  sense  corrects  itself  by  the 
repetition  of  the  impression;  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  distance  is  sometimes  sufficient, 
although  no  other  sense  be  employed  in  the 
operation.  This  fact  may  be  observed  when 
a  square  body  appears  round  by  the  effect  of 
movement ;  when  a  lighted  coal  moved  in  a 
circle  appears  as  a  ribbon  of  fire;  in  this 
case  a  state  of  repose  is  always  sufficient  to 
dissipate  the  illusion.  At  other  times  the 
intervention  of  another  sense  is  necessary  ; 
for  example,  we  never  should  know  from 
whence  arises  an  odour,  if  sight  and  touch 
did  not  show  us  the  body  from  whence  the 
odoriferous  particles  proceed.  Hearing  only 
furnishes  us  with  the  certitude  of  the  noise 
which  we  hear.  We  must  see  or  touch  the 
body  which  has  caused  the  air  to  vibrate. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  see  or  touch  the  bodies 
which  are  the  source  of  the  odours  or  sounds ; 
but  we  have  seen  or  touched  them  before ; 
and  it  is,  then,  by  induction  that  we  have  a 
certitude  of  the  presence  of  these  bodies.  We 
may  fUl  into  error^  bat  ezerciM^  that  ii  to 


say,  the  proloDged  repetitioii  of  aemaftiQi, 
perceptions,  aaa  inductions  upon  the  sum 
subject,  will  fiunlsh  us  with  saffieient  dati 
to  acquire  a  certitude,  at  least  as  much  ss 
we  can  acquire ;  for  if  the  bodies  are  so  fir 
removed  that  we  never  can  approach  thea 
sufficiently  to  obser\'e  them,  as  for  example 
the  planets,  we  never  can  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  them. 

We  can  perceive,  1st.  That  mxr  sensatiou 
are  always  just  when  they  arise  from  exter- 
nal objects,  and  are  not  the  effect  of  dream 
or  mental  aberration.  2ndly.  That  error 
only  affects  the  perception,  the  notion  of  tlie 
external  objects  from  which  they  arise. 
Srdly.  That  when  corrertion  is  possible,  it 
can  be  obtained,  sometimes  by  a  repetitios 
of  the  impression  made  upon  the  same  sense, 
at  other  times  by  the  intervention  of  anotiier 
sense,  an  intervention  which  is  always  neces- 
sary to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  masses 
from  whence  proceed  the  odoriferous  ps^ 
tides  and  the  sonorous  vibrations,  since  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  only  in  rela- 
tion with  the  particles,  and  never  with  tlie 
masses.  Nevertheless,  remark  well  that  it 
is  not  the  senses,  properly  so  called,  wbick 
correct  each  other.  The  sensation  remaiai 
what  it  is ;  a  clearer  one  may  follow,  bot 
will  not  correct  it ;  it  is  the  cerebral  percep- 
tion, it  is  the  particular  jud^onent  attarbed 
to  this  perception,  which  corrects  itself.  It 
becomes  better  because  it  is  made  ckarer, 
either  by  a  clearer  impression  made  upon  the 
same  sense,  or  by  the  intervention  of  anotb^r 
sense.  Thus,  all  you  read  in  philosophical 
works  upon  this  subject,  all  the  objections 
taken  from  the  infidelity  of  the  senses,  with 
regard  to  certitude,  may  be  resolved  by  thb 
formula.  The  organs  of  perception  are  the 
correctors,  and  not  those  of  sensation.  One 
word  more,  Gentlemen,  upon  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  touch,  which  has  been  made  a  corrector 
of  all  the  other  senses — can  it  prevent  odours, 
savours,  sounds,  the  tones  of  music,  frozn 
being  to  us  what  we  have  perceived  them  to 
be?  Certainly  not ;  it  can  only  enlighten  us 
with  regard  to  the  attributes  which  are  oa* 
der  itg  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  in  making 
us  fe^l  the  masses  from  whence  proceed  tbe 
molecules,  or  which  reflect  the  rays.  Again, 
remark  that  sight  is  sufficient  to  recognise 
them,  since  children  and  animals,  without 
using  the  sense  of  touch,  go  directly  up  to 
the  objects  from  whence  emanate  the  sounds, 
the  oduurs,  and  the  reflected  rays.  More- 
over, certain  animals  approach  the  bodies 
from  whence  the  odoriferous  molecules  and 
the  sonorous  vibrations  are  derived,  without 
using  the  sense  of  either  touch  or  sight 
When  they  see  or  touch  the  body,  it  is  al- 
ready found,  and  thus  sight  and  touch  serve 
them  for  other  objects.  It  is  false,  then,  that 
reasoning,  a  superior  faculty,  mast  alw'ays 
intervene  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  masses 
which  the  perceptions  of  bodies  at  a  dis- 
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e  furnish  to  us.  Each  perc^tion  hai 
(tdgroent ;  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility 
listinguishing  itself  from  every  other; 
the  result  of  all  these  perceptioes,  which 
ng  to  the  brain,  and  not  to  the  senses, 
le  certitude  of  the  existence  and  situ- 
i  of  different  masses  which  are  necessary 
he  satisfying  of  our  wants, 
entlemeo,  the  faculties  which  we  have 

examined  constitute  the  first  series  of 
t  are  called  intellectual  faculties.  They 
e  us  in  relation  with  the  external  world, 

are  the  only  source  of  what  can  be 
id.  ideas. 

f  understand  each  other  well,  w*e  must 
:h  the  word  idea  only  to  our  perceptions. 
^  faculties,  or  their  productions,  are  the 
iiinents  of  the  faculties  of  the  second 
iSy  or  the  reflective  ones,  which  make  use 
hem  as  a  means,  and  which  do  not 
ate  without  them.  It  is -upon  this  point 
"we  are  in  opposition  with  subtle  philo- 
lersy  or  dark  metaphysicians. 
tiose  faculties  which  we  have  called  re- 
ire,  determine  the  action  of  the  instincts 
sentiments.  I  like  to  repeat  this  im 
uit  fact ;  for  these  are  truths  which  are 

to  be  learned  by  frequent  repetition, 
te  are  the  faculties  which  point  out  to 
instincts  and  sensations  the  body  on 
;h  they  are  to  act.  This  simple  manner 
'Cing  destroys  all  the  aliep^ations  which 
find  respecting  innate  ideas,  which  some 
r  and  others  admit ;  all  obscurities  disap- 
'  before  this  one  idea,  or  at  least  this  one 
on — the  instincts.  The  sensations  only 
gnise  their  object  by  means  of  sensitive 
eption  ;  without  this  sensitive  percep- 

there  would  exist  in  man  only  a  set  of 
-nal  movements,  having  no  object,  or 
there  would  be  total  immobility. 
\ie  name  "  perceptives "  which  is  given 
lese  faculties,  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to 
ain  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  which 
ire  about  to  study,  for  we  find  reaction 
lese  organs.  Let  us,  then,  be  frank,  and 
the  slaves  of  any  authority.  There  is 
3thing  more  than  reception ;  there  is  an 
>n  upon  these  external  objects.  Can  we 
bute  this  re-action  of  the  senses  to  the 
nets  alone  ?    Does  it  belong  to  what  we 

>  j  ust  pointed  out,  under  the  name  of  re- 
in upon  external  bodies,  for  the  satis- 
ion  of  the  wants  and  sensations  ^  For 
nple,the  talent  of  imitating  colours,  the 
e,  sounds,  tones  of  an  instrument — can 
3  explained  by  the  instincts  and  the  sen- 
nis  ?  We  have  asked  this  question,  and 
know  what  has  been  our  answer.    "We 

>  been  of  opinion  that  in  all  phenomena 
lis  nature  there  was  an  organ  of  re-action 
ng  on  the  muscles  associated  with  the 
in  of  perception.  Thus,  I  was  lately  in 
:iety  where  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
ated  the  trumpet  exceedingly  well,  and 
^d  the  sound  to  be  in  tune  with  his 
ds.  Is  this  a  pore  reception  ?  Or  is  there 
o.  680. 


simply  a  co-action  of  the  organ  of  tones,  of 
time,  and  of  imitation?  Is  there  not  rather 
an  association  of  the  organ  which  gathers  the 
tones,  with  the  organ  which  re-produces 
them  ?  There  are  persons  who  can  imitate 
all  instruments,  and  the  voices  of  all  animals. 
With  regard  to  this  subject,  the  same  ques- 
tions may  be  put.  I  do  not  adopt  the  words 
receptive  faculties  in  all  their  rigour,  I  only 
accept  it  provisionally,  as  a  means  of  making 
us  understand  each  other.  I  appeal  to  ob- 
servation to  determine  the  value  of  them,  and 
to  find  others  which  will  better  answer  our 
purpose ;  but  I  grant  that  I  may  be  wrong. 
I  shall  not  go  any  further.  Gentlemen,  wiUi 
this  lecture. 


LECTURE  XV. 

M— INDIVIDUALITY. 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  last  lecture  we  gave 
you  some  general  ideas  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.  I  think  it  right  to  distinguish 
them  by  a  word  which  better  represents  the 
fact.  They  are  the  faculties  which  esta- 
blish a  relation  between  us  and  external 
objects,  and  which  make  us  acquainted  with 
them.  Recollect  that  we  have  formed  them 
into  two  sections— one,  which  establishes  a 
relation  between  us  and  other  bodies,  which 
gives  us  an  idea  of  them;  and  the  other, 
which  enables  us  to  reflect  upon  those 
bodies,  and  on  our  own  faculties. 

We  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  of  the  first 
series  of  faculties,  which  puts  us  in  relation 
with  the  external  world ;  and  we  shall  com- 
mence with  that  which  the  phrenologists  of 
the  present  day  put  at  the  head  of  all  the 
others.  It  is  "  Individuality,"  (a  word  pro- 
posed by  Sphrzheim),  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  sense  which  enables  us  to  distinguish 
one  individual  from  another,  a  faculty  which 
is  unknown  to  metaphysicians.  It  appeared 
to  them  *'  very  natural "  that  one  individual 
should  not  be  confounded  with  another.  In 
fact,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  but 
that  results  from  a  particular  organ,  accord- 
ing to  phrenologists.  Gall  has  not  distin* 
guished  this  faculty.  It  would  appear,  from 
perusing  his  work,  that  he  has  confounded 
it  with  the  faculty  which  he  calls  '<  educa- 
bility,"  since  he  has  placed  it  in  the  convo- 
lutions which  are  at  either  side  of  the  crista 
Galli. 

Situation. — Interiorly,  there  are  two  con- 
volutions situated  at  either  side  of  the  crista 
Galli,  at  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the 
anterior  lobes.  These  points  correspond 
with  the  part  immediately  above  the  root  of 
the  nose,  and  cause  this  part  to  project.  The 
number  of  this  organ  is  22. 

Action  and  Primitive  Influence, — Its  pri- 
mitive influence  is  to  know  objects  as  indi- 
duals.  It  is  curiosity  and  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  individual  from  another, 
without  which  faculty  the  two  would  be 
confounded  in  the  perceptioiu    This  tort  of 
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mrkMitf  aip^Mn  to  bewitlimito1ij«ct|WlM« 
IIm  feority  te  couiderad  by  ittelf,  bat  in 
M^inctiM  wllk  oUien  th«  luiowladgo  of 
tfM  ol^|«ctt  of  MUnra  beoonai  tdYBatageovs. 
Tl«  friaiCiYe  iflimdaioB  of  this  orgUf  it 
»uiply«  tbe  Mccwity  of  difttiiKulthuig  one 
ttfaif  froM  MKithary  of  ksowtng  it,  and  of 
haTtaf  a  ccrlabi  ligB  or  chanetor  to  diatin- 
Bwli  it  by.  It  it  appliad  alio  to  abalrac- 
tlaM»  as  wo  ibail  pmeatiy  aee. 

1  aball  MW  treat  of  cortaia  qaoitioaB 
wbkb  win  afpcar  to  you,  at  int,  to  bo 
abmait  «««•«  bwtwbicb  art,  ia  rtality,  fim- 
danntal.  At  tot  tisbt  the  flMiittjr  U  oot 
«ftralL  Toa  bffia  by  diatiagaiihinK  this 
tabl^  froti  tbat  bead ;  tbitwbite  bcadfton 
tbat  wbkli  b  of  a  diicfoa  cotoar ;  this  la- 
^Mt($kg$mm)§Nm  tbatgroTed 
tbtt  fif  «af«  body  Ma  tbat  nmad  one ; 
|te»  A«ia  Aal  tfpeoa ;  aad  yo«  tay  tbat 

i^ecti.    Tbay  are 

wbkh  ea^bt  cacb  to  bave 

tbff  erioaa  it  Bower> 

ML  il  |DM»  vta  aft  active  emvito,  vrliieb  it 

tbe  actkn  of  aU  the 
1 19"  aa  agreeable  emo- 
a  chili  wul  pTe  the  greatott 
to  esHMMtna  of  new  objectt. 
which  appear  to  ut  to  be 
Mw  wt$m  cotton,  are  to  the 
.^M  ««o  «i*«i«e  aad  Ihtigaing;  but  very 
«Ma  dto  iteg«e  of  attention  it  followed  by 
ih^«  l»ty^Miii»  of  kanUag. 

>fey*l»  >«Ni  Bftty  apply  thit  diitinction  of 
•MM^**!  «>^^'tt  to  abttract  tubstantivet. 
\iM  ««U  «»h»  *'  What  are  abstract  tubttan- 
;iv%«^  '  TV*y  are,  for  example,  the  tubttan- 
Y^<i«<  «iK«iN  «ice,  beauty,  uglinett,  great- 
^1^  You  have  learned  thete  woi^t  by 
heai  pronounced  in  tociety,  with- 
eM()i  definition;  and  the  graromariant 
%4k»  lit^e  tanght  you  to  make  phraset  have 
^iitfU  Ihem  at  euunplet,  to  teach  you  the 
\«^  of  thete  tubstantivet.  On  the  other 
Wi«4»  the  dictionariet  repeat  them,  merely 
«hitoig  that  they  arr  masculine  or  feminine, 
mmI  piare  them  without  dittinction  betide 
gibers,  tuch  as  platter,  ttone,  wood,  table, 
Uttte,  which  point  out  bodies.  You  will 
y^TM'oive,  however,  that  there  exists  a  very 
llfeat  difference  between  vice,  pride,  kind- 
iitet,  pity,  Ace,  and  earth,  water,  fire,  tree, 
laeadow,  &c. ;  thete  last  are  concrete  sub- 
ttantives,  and  the  former  are  abstract  ones. 
la  fact,  these  abstract  substantives  are  not 
bodies.  We  shall  presently  tee,  in  examin- 
ing the  fiurultiet  of  the  tuperior  region  of  the 
forehead,  what  they  tignify.  In  the  mean 
time  I  thould  tell  you,  that  the  organ  in 
question  treats  of  them  at  concrete  tubttan- 
tives,  distinguishes  them  one  from  the  otiier 
by  denominati<m,and  divides  aad  tubdiridet 
them.  I  am  addretsing  an  auditory  con- 
posed  of  pertont  who  have  stadied.  Well, 
u  you  all  know,  there  are  certaia  reasoneis 
who  always  dittinguith— DMii^we  it  the 
irst  port  of  their  autwer^well,  these  men 


have  oar  oryaa  very  Boelidsvala^.  Tkii 
the  orgaa  it  appUeable*  Botonly  toeoacM 
aad  material  sabstaalhrfs,  bat  to  ahstia 
ones,  whieb  ooMtitoto  tbe  eatitiea  of  aaiA 
speoies.  Hh  pbraaolofista  tell  at  lla 
alter  liaf  iag  detormiaed  tbe  laatraetivt  ii 
puitioa  of  the  Csealty ;  but  tbey  do  aotti 
ut  the  dittance  wldch  aeparalea  tbe  coacn 
from  the  abstract,  aad  the  poiato  of  ctati 
by  which  tlwy  ars  la  relatioB.  Ccrtaii 
tliere  exists,  then,  tbe  eleaicato  of  tea 
philoiophy,  aad  I  will  take  the  opportaai 
of  towing  the  seedt  of  it.  ia  exposing  t 
theory  of  the  intellectual  facaltiet,  ia  sri 
to  roalb  amends  for  tlie  fruiUs  of  a  tot  ti 
cation,  by  widch  too  nmay  of  our  ysa 
men  are  fa\Jared«  It  Is  singglar  tjtat,  ia  t 
present  day,  they  should  ootnnaeDce  to  phC 
sophiie  without  beiag  able  to  disiiagai 
the  coooreto  from  tlie  abatract.  Thoik 
their  literary  edocatioa  tliey  freqaentiy  a 
]doy  wordt  without  knowing  tlieir  vals 
and  if  they  liave  followed  a  bad  system 
the  ttady  of  pbilotopby,  we  bear  them  ai| 
iag  upon  abMrdities  without  being  aai 
of  it  It  is  tlie  same  with  yoang  girls  a* 
do  not  learn  deiaitioos.  Tbe  maa  of  t 
world  matt  guess  at  the  sigaiicatioa  of  I 
expieasioas  which  be  amkea  ase  of;  sad 
his  peaetratioB  be  aot  good,  or  if  he  d 
like  a  labour  which  be  baa  notbeea  aen 
toBMd  to  ia  his  yoath,  be  will  talk  all  Jl 
life  without  knowing,  or  without  being  ab 
to  express,  what  he  roeaaa.  You  may  jad| 
of  the  inconveniences  of  this  primitive  ign 
rancc,  at  the  liar,  or  in  legislation.  Let  i 
return  to  uur  organ.  Thus,  ii  is  tbe  orgi 
of  distinction,  of  separation,  of  individBal 
lation ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  compel 
SODS  or  inductious ;  it  is  continuallj  oco 
pied  in  seeing  and  distinguishing.  Tku 
the  idea  that  the  plirenologistt  give  of  it 
Appiiattious, — ^\'ou  will  perceive  that  tl 
organ  of  individuality  has  its  appUcatioi  i 
mHterial  objects,  particularly  in  natural  hi 
tory,  in  botany,  in  mineralogy,  in  zoolef 
in  distinguishing  one  body  from  anotlMri 
order  to  know  well  its  character,  to  divic 
well  and  distinguish  well.  These  are  i 
objects.  In  the  study  of  abstract  terms  ti 
organ  is  called  into  use ;  also,  in  the  distil 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  m 
and  animals.  It  is  this  organ,  in  coocc 
with  others,  which  has  furnished  to  net 
physicians  the  qualities  and  insensible  aili 
bates  of  matter,  as  forcea,  powers,  rest 
ance,  in  action  or  actual,  in  power  • 
virtual ;  at  least  it  is  that  which  prevents  pi 
losophers  from  confounding  them.  In  a 
rality  and  relif^on,  it  distinguishes  the  atfi 
bates  and  qualities  of  intentions,  thooghi 
sentiments,  and  actions ;  it  fixes  the  vali 
and  application  of  them,  in  order  to  ava 
confusion.  But,  alas !  as  it  has  not  a  mtl 
rial  support  ia  physiological  anatomy, 
never  will  tacceed  in  operating  an  agrc 
ment  of  opiaioa  apoa  all  these  points.    In 
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prord,  tho  application  of  iadiriduality  to 
tbstract  terms  hat  been  more  maltiplied 
lian  its  application  to  concrete  ones,  before 
he  a^s  of  real  obserration,  fai  the  infancy 
>f  physics,  of  chemistry,  and  of  natural  his- 
ory ;  and  that  because,  as  I  hare  told  you, 
irery  abstract  was  confounded  with  con- 
rrete,  in  discourse,  and  treated  as  such. 

Nations,  An^ei,  i^^jtm.— Phrenologists  think 
t  is  more  developed  in  the  Scotch  than  in 
he  English,  in  the  English  and  Scotch  than 
n  the  Germans;  in  the  French  more  than 
my  other  people.  I  think  myself  it  becomes 
freater  as  we  approach  the  South ;  for  I 
lave  always  remarked  in  my  travels,  and  I 
lave  travelled  a  good  deal,  that  Southerns 
lave  this  inferior  line  of  the  forehead  very 
Boch  developed,  whilst  the  Northerns  have 
t  less  so.  I  have  made  the  same  remark  in 
Hrls,  where  we  find  examples  of  all  na- 
ions. 

In  children  this  part  is  developed  very 
?arly,  for  it  is  by  it  that  they  acquire  their 
uowled^e  of  the  material  world ;  it  is  also 
•tronger  in  man  than  in  woman.  It  is  evi- 
lent  that  when  it  is  very  much  developed, 
Jid  that  where  the  inferior  part,  which  pre- 
ides  over  reflection,  is  not  so,  the  person 
lasses  his  time  in  distinguishing  objects 
rithout  drawing  any  conclusion.  Nevcr- 
lieless,  in  the  present  state  of  our  sciences, 
lie  best  way  of  advancing  in  the  world  is 
»  be  well  acquainted  wiUi  bodies,  on  ac- 
oant  of  the  immense  progress  of  natural 
littory  and  industry.  When,  on  the  con- 
mry,  the  organ  is  not  much  developed,  and 
le  superior  part  is  more  so,  the  indivi- 
naJ  gives  himself  up  to  abstract  specula- 
ons;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  exercises  him< 
ilf  chiefly  upon  the  abstract  substances  that 
have  just  spoken  to  you  of,  because  the 
f^n  of  individuality  is  forced  to  lend  its 
d  for  the  distiuctionofthe  abstracts,  which 
»cessarily  turns  it  from  the  concretes.  We 
tail  return  to  this  point  in  a  general  lecture, 
hen  we  shall  place  all  the  organs  in  re- 
.tion  with  each  other. 

Examples, — Napoleon  and  Cuvier  have 
ien  cited  as  examples ;  but  it  is  not  by  that, 
at  they  were  distingnished  in  general.  The 
»rsona  who  have  this  organ  much  deve- 
ped  are  dull  describers ;  their  thoughts 
e  few;  they  have  few  elevated  notions; 
>  nothing  but  describe ;  but  they  are  capa- 
e  of  instructing  in  their  own  way.  But 
dlTlduality  must  be  aided  by  the  neigh- 
luring  organs,  which  are  made  to  serve  the 
flTerent  attributes  of  bodies.  See  how  the 
ot  of  the  nose  is  surmounted  by  the  re- 
on,  with  which  our  organ  corresponds,  in 
e  head  I  now  show  you ;  it  is  that  of  a 
an  who  makes  numerous  distiuctions ;  he 
ipliea  them  particularly  to  intellectual  ob- 
ctB ;  because  ideality,  the  marvellous,  the 
Bulties  called  theatrical,  are  stronger  than 
flection,  and  the  faculty  of  induction  or 
u^lty.    Here  is  Perceval,  the  English 


minister ;  this  part  is  VMy  pradomiMUit  Ib 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  facts;  but  whea 
facts  are  enlightened  by  a  strong  judgmant 
the  results  are  very  great  Here  is  aaothar 
head,  that  of  a  living  member  of  the  latti- 
tute.  You  see  the  depression  of  the  note, 
formed  by  the  predominance  of  our  organ ; 
happily  it  is  seconded. by  great  faculties. 
This  person  describes  minute  things  remark* 
ably  well.  He  occupies  himself  a  good  deal 
with  microscopic  discoveries ;  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  plulosopher  and 
an  eloquent  man. 

Animals, — ^This  organ  should  exist  in  nni" 
mals  in  a  very  high  degree,  for  the  animals 
that  approach, us  in  organisation,  never  con- 
found one  object  wiSi  another.  We  may 
ask,  is  it  really  to  the  organ  of  individnality 
that  this  knowledge  is  doe,  or  if  it  do 
not  depend  upon  the  senses  which  cause  us 
to  perceive  the  attributes  of  bodies  ?  With 
regard  to  man,  the  same  question  may  ba 
asked,  and  I  own  it  is  difficult  to  solve. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
persons  who  take  a  great  pleasure  in  raak- 
mg  these  distinctions,  and  whose  whole 
delight  consists  in  dividing  and  subdividiBg 
what  others  have  considered  as  unities. 
Now,  if  it  be  proved  that  in  these  persons 
the  organ  is  always  very  much  developed, 
more  so  than  in  those  who  have  not  the  same 
tendency,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  if  there 
be  not  another  whose  eoncurrence  is  neces* 
sary. 

Induction  alone  will  authorise  phrenolo* 
gists  to  give  this  organ  to  animals ;  above 
sill,  if  they  perceive  that  there  constantly 
exists  a  relation  between  this  development 
and  the  faculty  of  discerning  objects. 

A  phrenologist  has  called  this  organ  the 
'<  memory  of  substances.'*  I  think  the  word 
*'  memory"  does  not  express  the  phenome- 
non, for  memory  is  only  a  recollection  ot 
perception.  If  the  organ  be  admitted,  I 
should  prefer  the  expression  proposed  by 
Spurzheim.  They  say  that  Montaiohe  pos- 
sessed this  faculty  in  a  very  feeble  degree, 
because  objects  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
a  considerable  time  always  appeared  to  him 
new.  But,  is  that  a  reason  for  saying  the 
faculty  was  feeble  r  A  man,  easily  affected, 
may  certainly  feel  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
an  object  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  May 
it  not  happen,  that  the  pleasure  he  expe* 
riences  at  seeing  it  is  stronger  than  that 
which  he  had  in  his  recollection  ?  Accord- 
ing to  M.  ViMOKT,  the  seat  of  the  organ  in 
animals  is  in  the  anterior  and  internal  part 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  near  the  frontal 
sinui. 

fg. — CONFIOORATIO!!. 

The  organ  of  configuration  is  situated  at 
the  internal  part  of  the  orbital  surfaces,  on 
either  side  of  the  crista  Galli,  but  below 
the  preceding  one.  It  causes  the  eyes  to  de« 
viate  towards  the  axtarior  angle,  MtaWlilm 
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a  space  between  the  ioner  angle  of  the  orbit 
and  tlie  globe  of  the  eye,  caasing  it  to 
deriate  towards  the  external  angle,  giving 
the  appearance  of  what  is  called  '<  yeax  Chi- 
wris ;"  and  Spurzh  ei  m  has  observed,  that  the 
Chinese  possess  thisfacnlty  in  a  remarkable 
degree.    It  is  the  sensation  and  memory  of 
fonas.    Gall  considered  it  as  the  memory 
of  physiognomies, having  remarked  this  con- 
formation in  those  persons  who  recognised 
persons,  at  the  first  glance,  whom  they  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  period.    SrctZHEix  ex- 
tended it  to  all  forms.    He  believed  that 
there  was  an  organ  which  served  to  distin- 
gnish  forms  as  well  as  individuals.    Recol- 
lect that  the  organ  No.  SS  is  situated  exte- 
terioriy  to  that  of  individuality.  No.  28 ;  that 
it  enlarges  the  root  of  the  nose,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  poshes  the  eyes  to  the  external 
angles  of  their  orbits ;  whilst  that  of  indivi> 
doality  tenders  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head large,  and  projecting  above  the  root 
of  the  nose,  withoat  causing  a  deviation  in 
the  globe  of  thfi  eye. 

PriauHrt  ImJImnee. — It  appreciates  forms, 
physiognomies — recalls  them  to  mind  with 
exactitude  when  they  are  absent — recog- 
nises them  with  promptitude  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  after  having  been  absent. 
There  is«  then,  in  it  a  delicate  perception  of 
fMtas,  and  memory  of  them  when  absent. 
The  same  is  applicable  to  physiognomies. 
Here  are  heads  of  all  shapes  ;  some  of  you 
will  recollect  them  better  than  others,  ac- 
cMrdiag  to  the  development  of  this  organ. 
This  is.  then,  its  function,  its  primitive  im- 
p«UaoB. 

Jimikmiwn. — ^To  all  the  branches  of  na- 
tural history.  You  will  perceive  that  this 
«wfaa  must  be  accompanied  by  individual- 
i|ii«  for,  after  having  distinguished  one  indi- 
vidaal  from  another,  we  distinguish  his 
form,  or  rather  both,  at  the  same  time.  The 
ancient  philosophers  believed  that  we  could 
rtcognise  bodies  by  their  external  attributes, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  form ;  but  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  distinction  expressed  by 
the  word  individual.  This  notion  is  derived 
firom  the  phrenologists.  Gentlemen,  we  pre- 
sent to  you  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists 
clearly,  in  order  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error. 
It  is  for  you  to  verify  it.  It  is  added,  that 
this  organ,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one, 
may  become  more  prominent,  on  account  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  frontal  sinus.  To 
avoid  error,  we  must  examine  a  great  num- 
ber of  heads,  and  above  all,  children,  in 
whom  the  sinuses  are  not  developed,  which 
would  make  us  believe,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  the  organ  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  fa- 
culty. Besides,  the  phrenologists  tell  us 
that  we  can  see  very  well  when  the  organ  is 
depressed ;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  so, 
compared  with  those  in  which  it  projects, 
will  suffice  to  con\ince  us.  When,  for  ex- 
amplei  we  see  a  deficiency  in  the  place 
which  thesa  orgina  ought  to  occupy,  we 


should  assure  ourselves  whether  the  perso 
can  easily  appreciate  individuals  and  th 
forms.  1  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  atteati 
to  this  subject.  There  are  persons  to  wh 
every  thing  is  equal, — who  confound  eve 
thing  concrete  as  well  as  abstract.  It  is 
observation  that  we  learn  this.  How  wo 
you  verify  it  if  you  were  not  made  awar 
it  ?  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  arooi 
moralists,  nor  amoagst  metaphysicians. 

When,  then,  you  see  this  region  deficii 
with  a  stupid  eye,  which  does  not  dis 
guish  one  individual  from  another,  you ' 
say.  There  is  a  negative  proof.  M'hen, 
the  contrary,  you  see  this  region  develoj 
and  that  the  persons  appreciate  easily  i 
vidualities,  forms,  recall  them  to  mind  \ 
facility,  you  say,  There  is  a  positive  pro 

It  is  applied,  then,  to  all  branches  of 
tiiral  hiilbry,  like  the  preceding  orgaa 
medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  chiefly  no 
sary  in  medicine,  particularly  when  stuc 
in  an  hospital.  Those  who  are  not  attac 
to  hospitals  easily  recollect  the  faces  of  t 
patients,  as  they  have  a  great  numbe 
means  which  assist  in  recalling  them 
mind,  as  the  house,  the  relations,  the 
cumstances,  Ace. ;  but  a  physician  attac 
to  an  hospital,  where  he  has  50, 100, 
patients  under  his  care,  is  really  to  be  pii 
if  he  has  not  the  memory  of  physiog 
mies.  He  must  recollect  the  coiinienaocn 
his  patients,  in  order  to  distingaiib  thi 
one  from  the  other,  and  to  obsene  1 
changes  which  may  tike  place*  iu  their  : 
pearance  in  the  interval  of  each  visit.  Ii 
also  useful  to  Uiose  who  studv  sunken, 
only  in  calling  to  mind  the  physiosTDom 
of  the  patients,  but  also  in  recollect  ins 
material  instruments  used  in  surgical  tbe 
peutics. 

Painting  derives  more  assistance  from 
than  from  individuality.  Architecture,  i 
chanics,  all  the  arts  of  imitation,  absitlut 
require  it.  Thus,  you  will  never  see  a  d 
tinguished  artist  who  has  not  this  lov 
line  of  the  forehead  very  much  develop 
We  are  told  that  the  organ  of  form  is  u: 
in  geometry,  but  it  is  particularly  distarn 
and  spaces  which  are  used  in  this  part 
mathematical  science.  The  organs  of  th 
faculties  contribute  to  it  much  more  tl 
that  of  form. 

SexeSy  Afccg,  Nations. — Particular  ob; 
vations  have  not  been  made  upon  this  po 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  port 
of  the  head  which  surrounds  the  root  of 
nose  is  more  developed  In  man  than  in  ' 
man.  In  infancy,  this  region  is  also  de 
loped ;  but  we  should  recollect  that  tje 
sence  of  the  frontal  sinus  prevents  it  fi 
appearing  as  large  as  in  adults.  With 
gard  to  people,  the  French  have  it  more 
velope<l  than  the  people  of  the  uorth. 
may  apply  to  this  organ  what  has  been  s 
in  speaking  of  the  organ  of  individualit; 

ExampUs.-^They  are  nearly  the  same 


OF  FORM  AND  EXTENT. 
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thoM  yoQ  have  already  seen.  The  organ  ii 
well  marked  on  this  bust,  which  is  that  of 
a  librarian,  who  could  distinguish  very 
frell,  not  only  one  book  from  another,  their 
dates  and  editions,  but  also  their  exterior 
forms,  aad  the  places  where  they  stood ;  but 
many  other  organs  assisted,  which  you  will 
become  acquainted  with  very  soon.  There 
is  Carner,  who  was  so  famous  in  his 
infancy  for  cutting  out  likenesses.  Our 
orghB  appears  to  be  less  developed  in  him 
than  that  of  imitation ;  nevertheiess,  there 
ia  a  space  between  the  eyes,  although  it  is 
not  very  prominent  in  front,  and  the  eyes 
are  not  pushed  much  outwardly.  But  we 
can  conceive  that  convolutions  may  be  very 
large  without  projecting  much.  Thus,  we 
may  conceive  how,  with  imitation  well 
marked,  and  mechanics  passably  so,  he 
showed  a  particular  talent  for  catting  out 
likeasttes.  It  is  not  individuality  nor  form 
whiek  predominates  in  this  head,  it  is  the 
concurrence  of  the  organs  which  I  point 
oaty  to  which  may  be  added  ideality  and 
gaiety. 

In  HoBACB  Ver.net,  the  organ  can  be 
▼ery  well  distinguished ;  we  see  that  it  is 
well  marked,  and  that  the  ideas  of  forms 
and  resemblances  are  not  wanting;  in  this 
sortisty  besides  his  being  amply  provided  with 
imagination  and  the  high  intellectual  and 
sentimental  faculties. 

SPvazHEiM  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 
]>ower  of  distinguishing  forms  and  physi- 
ognomies, but  here  is  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample ;  it  is  also  a  librarian.  You  see  the 
great  space  which  exists  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  large  projection  at  the  internal  part 
of  each  orbit.  This  is  the  most  striking  one 
ofaU. 

AntMuUi. — ^This  organ  is  well  marked  in 
animals.  The  dog  and  other  animals  who 
live  with  us  have  this  organ  Mell  developed, 
and  can  distinguish  perfectly  well  the  in- 
diriduals  who  inhabit  a  house,  by  their 
features  and  form  ;  it  is  the  same  with  wild 
animals,  and  particularly  birds;  parrots, 
crows,  geese,  recognize  their  bauds.  There 
is  the  same  discernment  of  form  among 
hens.;  if  you  place  a  strange  hen  in  your 
yard,  she  will  be  beaten  for  a  certain  time 
by  the  others. 

Some  quadrupeds  have  the  memory  very 
tenacious.  We  sliall  give  as  an  example 
the  dog,  who  recognises  his  master  after  a 
long  absence.  I  shall  not  insist  on  this 
point  more  than  I  ought,  but  I  am  certain 
that  all  animals  whose  brains  resemble  our 
own  have  a  much  finer  tact  than  we  have  in 
recognising  individuals,  distinguishing  them 
one  from  the  other,  by  their  forms,  although 
this  faculty  varies  much  in  the  diflerent 
species. 

You  are  aware  tha^  it  is  after  man  that 
the  distinction  of  individuals  from  form  has 
been  drawn,  but  can  tliis  distinction  be  also 
applied  to  animals  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  com- 


municate to  yon  my  doubts  as  well  as  my 
belief.  I  am  tempted  to  bellere,  that  with 
them  form  is  the  principal  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  individuals.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  have  been  educated  in  this 
belief,  which  is  that  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. But  I  think  that  it  is  by  the  form 
that  animals  recognise. 

M.  ViMONT  has  remarked  that  this  part 
is  very  much  developed  in  animals  whose 
brains  resemble  our  own ;  who  easily  re- 
cognise the  persons  with  whom  they  live, 
and  who  in  their  bands  and  associations  do 
not  confound  one  subject  with  another. 

24. — Extent. 

It  is  the  geometrical  sense,  "  par  ex- 
cellence," much  more  so  than  form,  that  M. 
ViMo.sT  has  thought  proper  to  divide  into 
two  parts, — the  sensation  of  distance  and 
that  of  extent,  alleging  that  extent  can  only 
be  applied  to  bodies,  and  that  distance  pre- 
sents the  idea  of  the  space  which  exists 
between  bodies.  But  can  we  distinguish 
two  organs,  each  of  which  answers  to  these 
two  abstract  ideas  ?  I  do  not  know.  What  I 
do  know  I  have  told  you ;  that  the  spaces 
between  large  bodies  are  occupied  by  mole- 
cules imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and  whose 
presence  is  only  known  by  induction.  As  to 
the  spaces  which  separate  the  atoms,  we 
have  not  organs  to  appreciate  them;  we 
scarcely  conceive  them  to  exist,  even*  by 
induction.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
office  of  historian  of  the  dificrent  opinions. 

Situation. — ^At  the  internal  and  superior 
part  of  the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  externally 
to  tlie  preceding  organ  ;  during  the  exami- 
nation of  certain  organs,  I  shall  proceed 
from  the  centre  to  the  external  parts. 

Primitive  Impulse  and  Applications^—foT 
it  is  not  worth  our  while  distinguishing 
them  one  from  the  other.  To  measure  the 
extent,  appreciate  perspective  and  distance, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  occu- 
pation. 

Application. — ^To  be  found  in  geometers, 
in  military  officers  and  generals,  who  are 
required  to  compare  the  space  of  ground 
which  they  can  dispose  of,  with  the  length, 
thickness,  and  height  of  the  lines  of  soldiers. 
Phrenological  o^ervera  have  remarked, 
that  those  who  had  the  greatest  tact  in  this 
sort  of  appreciation,  presented  a  consider- 
able development  in  this  region.  You  will 
say  that  the  idealogists  have  not  spoken  of 
it.  Can  you  hinder  this  observation  from 
being  roadef  No,  you  cannot  hinder  it. 
Man  looks  every  where  for  his  instruction. 
We  may  be  mistaken  in  some  points,  but  we 
shall  rectify  our  mistal^es. 

Geographers,  surveyors,  hunters,  &c., 
make  a  great  use  of  it ;  also  architects  and 
artillerymen,  to  appreciate  the  force  of  their 
projectiles.  The  organ  is  also  used  by  those 
who  are  occupied  with  drawing,  particularly 
landscapes  and  edifices,  in  order  to  i2c<^ 


PROFESSOH  BROUB9AI8  ON  THE  ORGANS  OF 


wll  Ike  fptcet .  These  are  the  men 
whi>  hftTV  frtven  us  an  Idea  of  thit  faculty ; 
it  was  RiMriied  that  the  eyebrow  was  Tery 
■wh  dereloped  ia  the  portkm  that  I  pointed 
•«t  to  von  Jttst  now,  and  then  the  conclu- 
SHMi  mas  drawn  that  this  portion  of  the 
hittin  had  a  predominant  Influence  in  the 

Rnnapfff.— BarifCL  is  a  fine  example. 
HcascNCL  also  presents  a  development  In  this 
spare.  Let  as  take  some  person  who  has 
the  farultv  developed  in  a  sllffht  dcfcree,  in 
order  to  r««mpare  them.  A  brigand  may  pos- 
sess all  these  organs.  Here,  however,  is 
MxaTix.  the  parricide*  who  has  the  eyebrow 
%ttr  »h«trt ;  individuality  is  there ;  but  re- 
«nrk  how  short  the  eyebrow  is,  compared 
with  thai  of  Geneiml  L^MAKorE.  Besides, 
ItTMt  resnlu  ia  the  dispositions  may  be 
prwlaced  without  a  very  great  dilTerence 
ia  the  nervous  masses :  you  see  it  in  insects, 
wVfv  the  diierrace  of  ner>ous  matter  is 
Ten  saall.  and  yet  we  observe  grrat  diflfe- 
rewre  ia  the  anions  of  those  animals.  Do 
W4  iraagiae  that  you  must  have  organs  as 
Urre  s«  ^^our  »ha*t-hand  to  produce  result, 
one  liur  iinwp  or  lens  will  produce  immense 
«)iffff<mtors.  The  pro«»f  is,  that  the  intellec- 
?»«1  orgaav  which  give  such  great  results; 
nrf  imN^nparabl)  smaller  than  all  the  organs 
M  ia«tii»cts  iir  sentiments  which  we  have 
^-Ut)«v«I  at.  and  when  1  have  compared  the 
,WH*  «« iih  the  other,  I  shall  tell  you  what  my 
«N|M!'i\*u  is  ou  this  point. 

imtmtU. — ^This  faculty  exists  in  animals. 
There  are  many  of  them  who  arc  very  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  distances.  Amongst 
birtis,  M.  V I  MONT  cites  those  of  prey,  who 
rush  ou  their  victim  from  a  great  distance, 
•Old  who  bend  their  wings  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  resistance  in  the 
air.  What  is  it  which  teaches  tliem  this  ? 
It  is  certainly  not  the  study  of  {ihysics.  It 
is  their  instinct.  They  Icnow  the  impetus 
which  is  necessary,  and  the  movements  of 
the  wings  which  arc  necessary,  to  make  them 
full  on  their  prey  in  order  to  seize  it ;  and 
the  instinct  which  inspires  the  movement  is 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  brain.  Birds  of 
high  flight  and  travelling  birds,  who  struggle 
against  the  wind,  know  what  force  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  against  that  resistance. 
They  know  how  to  beat  and  steer,  in  order 
that  the  wind  may  not  turn  their  feathers. 
Phrenologists  have  not  looked  for  the  cause 
of  this  last  impulse.  Do  you  know  it  ?  (Ad- 
dressing himself  to  M.  Di'moitif.r,  who  was 
at  his  right.)     For  my  part,  1  do  not. 

M.  DvMouTiER. — ^It  is  impossible  to  know 
every  thing. 

M.  BaorssAis. — Goto  theTuilleries,  Gen- 
tlemen. You  will  see  the  wood-pigeons  placed 
against  the  wind,  in  order  that  their  feathers 
may  be  flat.  When  the  wind  changes,  you  will 
see  them  all  change  their  places.  This  is 
not  reflection  or  study,  it  is  instinct ;  but 


brush  up  their  fealhen,  althcraghtliey  safc 
from  it.  There  is  much  to  be  observed  li 
phrenology,  particulariy  ia  comparatiTe 
phrenology,  and  even  in  haninn.  The  aii- 
mals  which  do  not  live  under  the  water,  or 
to  whom  water  is  not  the  only  element,  m 
the  swan  that  swims  upon  its  surfm, 
know  very  well  the  impulse  necessary  ti 
be  given  by  the  feet.  In  order  to  arrive  n 
this  object,  they  must  alno  appreciate  tks 
resistance  of  the  air  upon  their  long  aetb 
and  wings.  They  know  that  they  may  sb- 
fold  these  latter  when  the  wind  is  fKfooi- 
able.  In  order  to  accelerate  their  movemesti. 
It  is  instinct  which  teaches  all  this.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  ViMONT,  it  is  the  appreciatin 
of  extent  and  of  distance. 


25.— Weight.    Resistance. 

Weight,  resistance,  density  of  bodies,  •^ 
cording  to  Hforzheim, — Gall  has  not  nii 
anything  of  this  fhculty.  The  EdMvfi 
Jomnud  has  published  a  very  interesting  ak 
learned  memoir  on  it.  The  author  is  Jaxb 
Si  M  psoN .  Those  of  you  who  understand  tk 
English  language  would  do  well  to  coafolt  i 
it.  The  Scotch  have  admiUed  this  facsltf.  j 
M.  ViMONT  prefers  giving  It  the  naae  d 
^  Resistance."  This  word  appears  to  \m 
preferable  to  weight,  for  example.  TUf  it 
a  very  delicate  question,  aa  I  shall  peist 
out  to  you,  in  exposing  to  you  thedetsilioa 
primitive  impulsion. 

Situation, — In  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit^ei- 
temally  to  the  preceding  organ,  (I  told  70c 
that  we  should  proceed  from  the  btmor 
to  the  exterior  in  the  examination  of  their> 
ceptive  faculties),  between  this  organ  vti 
that  of  colour,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  superciliar)-  arch.     The  convolutiaa 
are  very  small  in  this  region,  nevertheleii 
the  examination  of  the  brain  is  not  witkoat 
fruit,  in  onlcr  to  examine  well  tlie  orfiis 
which  it  contains,  for  you  see  these  cosnh 
lutions  separated  by  a  line.     These  lisM 
are  not  so  straight  in  all  brains  as  in  tki* ; 
they  have  more  or  less  of  the  zig-zag  fofa; 
but  they  are,  neverthelc»ss,  the  same  coavv* 
lotions,  and  always  disposed  horizontally  is 
the  base  of  the  anterior  lobe.     If  you  w'A 
to  study   phrenology,  you  must  take  tbe 
trouble  of  getting  preparations  for  yow 
selves.    It  is  impossible  to  lenm  phrenoloff 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.    Hfre. 
again,  is  the  little  difficulty  attending  tbe 
frontal  smus,  a  difficulty  which  is  overcoae 
by  making  abstraction   of  the    projertica 
formed  by  the  outer  plate.    Wo  must  m- 
ceive  that  the  internal  plate  follows  the  saae 
line  as  the  part  of  the  bone  which  precedes 
the  curve.    This  is  an  observation  of  M- 
DrMouTicR ;  for  the  rest,  the  comparison  of 
a  great  number  of  heads  will  cause  this  little 
difficulty  to  disappear.     Whenever  therr  ii 
a  hollow  in  this  place  and  that,  the  organ  i* 


Jbraf  iMiT6  It  not    They  allow  tike  wind  to  [wanting.  It  Is  easy  to  prorelkaf  the  faealty 


EXTENT,  AND  WEIQUT  OR  RESISTANCE. 


li  wa&Uns  alfo,  and  this  brings  with  it  con* 
vietion. 

The  froMtftt  sinu  i»  an  obstacle  to  the 
diasBoals  of  all  the  organs  that  we  are  study- 
Ebiic*  We  shoold  compare  a  great  number 
9t  heads^ — ^those  of  children,  in  whom  it 
is  not  developed,  and  of  adults,  where  it  is 
■ot  much  so, — with  others  who  have  it  a 
|ikk1  deal  dereloped.  We  must  eicamine  a 
lamber  of  skulls  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
■Cemul  plate  of  the  sinus  be  parallel  or  not 

0  the  anperior  portion  of  the  bone.  We 
■a*t  be  assured  on  these  points  before  form- 
B|^  a  judgment.  We  should  not  forgot  that 
hm  ornns  which  are  called  rcceptives  arc 
fxceedingly  small ;  without  doubt  because 
heir  functions  arc  only  to  point  out  objects, 
»r,  at  the  most, to  provoke  certain  muscular 
DO^'emruts.  The  vivid  emotions  are  not 
mused  by  these  organs,  but  by  those  of  the 
NueloDSy  excited  by  their  means.  I  have 
iAbb  repeated  to  you  that  their  principal 
i—H— tion  was  to  put  into  play  the  entire 
tmmm  of  sentiments  and  instincts,  by  point- 
tg  out  to  them  the  objects  upon  which  they 
m  to  act. 

^rimitwe  ImpmUe. — ^To  take  pleasure  in 
ppreciating  the  weight,  the  resistance  op- 
oeed  to  an  eflfort;  but  we  must  keep  in 
liiid  the  teach,  6cc.  On  passing  my  finger 
rmr  the  glass  of  this  lamp,  I  can  appreciate 
s  anrface.  I  perceive  that  it  is  smooth  in 
■e  part — rough  in  another.  I  do  the  same 
linff  with  this  head ;  hero  is  tlic  hair,  there 
PB  tKe  bumps.    I  put  my  finger  into  water, 

yielda  immediately ;  into  paste,  it  yields 
laOy  but  not  so  much ;  upon  cork  we  must 
pply  a  f^vatcr  effort.  In  marble  and  plas- 
9^9  i  Hiad  a  great  resistance.  Here  are  dif- 
•rences  in  the  tact,  which  are  very  much 
ivltiplied.  But  remark  now  another  thing. 

takr  this  head ;  I  raise  it  up ;  I  appre- 
iate  its  weight.  I  take  another,  which  is 
it  Tery  heavy.  I  compare  the  two  weights. 

lie  cloivn ;  I  cause  a  weigiit  to  be  placed 
a  my  body ;  I  feel  more  or  less  oppressed. 
Iieee  are  all  perceptions,  which  place  us 

1  relation  with  the  different  attributes  of 
ediee.  Now,  you  would,  no  doubt,  wish 
le  to  tell  you,  if  the  sense  of  weight  and  re- 
letance  correspond  with  the  same  organ  f  I 
Uiitot  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  satis- 
ed  witb  what  I  have  read  in  the  works  of 
hrenology  upon  this  point.  I  find  in  tlie 
stations  of  tact,  a  crowd  of  shades,  which 
re  %ery  difficult  to  distinguish.  Alustwe 
tiribute  tliem  to  the  same  organs  f  Or  are 
hei«  two  or  three  in  the  convolution  which 
mrrrnpnnds  with  this  part  ?  Are  tliese  mate- 
ial  divisions  which  can  be  appreciated?  1 
la  not  know.  I  have  only  remarked,  in  a 
Itoeral  manner,  that  the  appreciation  of  all 
Iheae  qnaiities  of  tact,  is  in  relation  with 
the  development  of  the  internal  half  of  the 
eyebrows.    I   anbmU,  however,  my  judg- 

to  tJuit  of  more  able  phrenologists. 
if  a  ffiaii  who  was  remarkable,  got 


only  for  local  memory,  of  whkh  you  see  the 
trace  here   under  the  sinaty  but  also   for 
the  appreciation  of  weight;  yon  see  that 
there  is  a  roundness,  and  Uiat,  consequently, 
the  convolutions  have  pushed  this  part  out- 
wards. These  are  obsenrations  which  should 
be  repeated.  We  should  compare  those  who 
have  this  portion  of  the  eyebrow  thick  and 
round,  wltli  those  who  have  it  thin  and  fine, 
and  observe  which  are  the  most  sensible  to 
weight,  tact,  &ce.    The  appreciation  of  tac- 
tile sensations  is  a  work  not  yet  finished. 
There  are  in  it  two  elements.    The  tactile 
element,  properly  so  called,  which  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  fingers,  »ince  it  Is  with  the 
fingers  that  we  chiefly  Judge  of  the  forms  of 
bodies ;  afterwards  there  is  the  resistance, 
which  is  judged  of  by  the  niupcular  eflfort 
which  we  employ. 

Appiicutions, — We  find  the  application  of 
this  faculty  in  the  possibility  of  judging  of 
weights,  in  mechanics,  in  the  study  of  dy- 
namics. It  is  believed  that  rope-dancers 
who  excel  in  their  art  owe  their  talent  to 
this  faculty  ;  but  I  think  the  organ  of  me- 
chanics contributes  a  good  deal.  Phreno- 
logists give  as  examples  of  the  development 
of  this  organ,  billianl  players,  persons  who 
shoot  well  with  the  bow,  periions  who  know 
the  weight  of  the  quoit,  and  give  it  the  ne- 
cessary impetus  to  make  it  reach  its  desti- 
nation. Manual  address  of  all  kinds,  the 
faculty  of  not  breaking  any  thing,  are  at* 
tached  to  the  same  source  ;  for  it  has  been 
remarke<l  that  persons  who  break  easily  the 
things  tliey  carry,  do  it  because  they  do  not 
properly  appreciate  the  weight  which  they 
nave  to  support,  so  as  to  apply  the  neces- 
sary resistance,  and  that  it  is  not  altogether 
due  to  a  want  of  attention.  That  may  he. 
Hut  there  arc  two  opinions  on  this  point. 
This  want  of  appreciation — does  it  depend 
on  the  fei'bleness  of  the  organ  which  occu- 
pies our  attention,  or  the  want  of  tliat  of 
mechanics  1  There  exist  doubts  upon  this 
point.  Well,  then,  we  must  ot>sen'e.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  intellertnal  facul- 
ties, to  the  faculties  of  relation,  are  not  by 
any  means  so  clear  as  those  relating  to  the 
instructive  ones.  But  with  regard  to  those 
which  we  have  just  examined,  may  we  not 
imagine  that  those  organs  which  lie  so  close 
together,  can  relieve  each  other  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  i  Their  functions  are  nearly  anal- 
ogous, and  by  exercise  one  might  be  brought 
to  take  on  tlie  office  of  another.  This  is  a 
subject  which  n^quires  examination.  Above 
all,  with  respect  to  material  qualities,  such 
as  form,  figure,  weight,  and  resistance,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  objected,  that  a  faculty 
is  a  fact  which  can  never  be  confounded 
with  another.  I  am  far  from  opposing  this 
assertion ;  1  will  4»nly  affirm  that  those  fa- 
culties of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  in 
proportion  to  Uie  development  of  the  inter- 
nal half  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  root  of  the 
noae ;  bat  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  specify 
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CiaiJ<«tf»  ^=^^  MTkcoe  is  lull  uf  interest, 
ami  I  i*^  ^"*^  **'^  -''1^'*  which  exist  will 
Mtia  «ii9aiw*'«f.  y.^^ry  new  science  con- 
tiiiui  iw*E  «*=>.  but  far  from  beinRdis- 
c«oraJC«i.si>*^*«^  **^**  cultivate  it,  from  taste, 
i^ould  w«fc'u?>  their  etforts  in  onler  to 
ovetrvme  tie  Jiificu'lii-s. 
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U.iUGXAXT  CHOLRRA, 

TtE.*Tt»*rrH  TIRPEMISE  FRKTIONS  AND 
EM3i.l$,   A>D   rLEr.DINO. 

r»  t^  Editor  0fTur.  Lanclt. 

Sir  : — Perhap*    the    followin::;    case   of 
^f^tic  Cholera,  occurrinjr  in   the  pn^sent 
^fff^wcces^fully  treattvl,  niiicht  be  consi- 
^ggfi,  by  >ou  worthy  of  a  portion  of  the  va- 
'If  columns  of  The  Lancet.    I  am,  Sir, 
^#blii;ed  and  humble  senan*, 

Kpw  ARD  Joseph,  ^L  R.  C.  S. 
idfonl  Street,  Aug.  31, 1836. 

Chapman,  rt^sidinj:  in  Kin^-streot, 
tqaare,  aged  SI,  tall,  and  of  spare 
wiet  a  ploitiful  diiuier»  princi- 1 


pally  of  vegetables  and  frnit-pnddiiig,  n 
Sunday  last,  the  28th  inst.,  when,  about  wie 
at  night,  he  was  seized  wiUi  diarrhoea,  short- 
ly afterwards  by  vomiting,  and  considerable 
pain  in  the  bowels.  These  continued  ic- 
creasing  through  the  night,  until  six  u'cl-tii 
on  ^louday  morning,  when  I  was  request^ 
to  fee  him. 

He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  presenting  all 
ihf  mrlj.'*a*Jons  of  extreme  exhau*tion;  Uit 
•iv-.  ruritfi.  and  nearly  immovable :  cocs 
i.-nuii^?  im<:i<^l  and  shri%elled-np  ;  heat  ui 
*  -cr;;!"  n.i;i  t»elow  the  natural  staadunl; 
K.:::*:i'  -i-.-xi  ^r.d  n)oi>t :  paUe  scarreivap- 
'.>'  atj;.'  XI  I'ue  wrist,  asd  n<  t  to  be  cuuiited; 
ifjiiii  :'  the  heart  wt-ak.  bat  recular;  ihe 
in::»;r*  ^nd  toes  assumj&f  a  purple  colotr; 
-*;a^d  uf  the  voice  weak  iai  indistinct:  ic- 
M::r.iTuish«blc  thirst;  motioc*  waten,  brt 
iardly  to  be  said  to  prt- st- r.i  the  true  **  rift- 
water"  chanicteristir.  About  e%frv  fiteiti- 
antes  the  cnunps  affect  in?  both  the  uhfUma 
and  extremities  were  tiiilv  terrific,  thr*od- 
den  jerk  occasioned  therebv  nearly  throirjf 
the  poor  fellow  off  the  bed.  The  KiiuR 
lasted  abojit  n  minute,  lea^  inc  him  to  allip- 
pearance  dead.  The  e\ acuations  coniiDii'4 
abont  every  half-hour,  but  no  urine  had  paw- 
ed for  eiisht  hours  pre\  ioMsly. 

Havin-j,  about  two  \oars"  ago,  when  thii 
formidable  disease  uas  si»  rife  in  town,  1>»] 
an  opportunity  of  ^erif\ii»£  the  sacre^s  of 
the  follow  ins:  plun  of  treatment  ii  au  ud 
e«pii\ocal  case  of  cholera,  I  at  one*  de>r- 
mined  upon  its adoplitm.  l>reviou>lv, h.«- 
ever,  I  was  fortified  by  the  opinion' of  m^ 
friend  Dr.  l.Veg«>rj,  who  concurred  with» 
as  to  the  real  natun*  of  ihe  attack. 

Under  the  circumstances  ju*t  detailin:,  it 
were  useless  to  expect  to  cvt  blood  frvailf 
arm.  I  therefore  directed  equal  pail*  n 
spirit  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil  to  b*  veJ 
rubbed  over  the  whole  of  the  ah.j,.raa, 
thi;;hs,  and  legs,  which  was  per>e%rre.i  is 
\^ithout  intemii!*sion  for  half  an  hi  ur.  I 
then  administer*  d  an  enenia.  con?i*iin^  0: 
^vj  of  starch,  xi  olive  oil,  and  ^ij  frpiriJ  0: 
turpentine  ;  disc«miinued  the  frictimis,  ain: 
applied  heated  siilt  and  bran  to  the  abduuMi 
and  extremities.  In  this,  and  iu  other  cr^s** 
where  the  turpentine  injection  has  beeneti- 
ployed,  the  result  seems  to  be,  to  check  ibe 
peculiar  evacuations  of  this  complaiiil,  and  ; 
to  produce  those  of  a  healthv  bilious  .  U 
racter,  making,  in  my  humble  judsonfct.  1 
wide  difference  fn»ra  the  effect  of  astrin-.  nt. 
such  as  opium,  &c.,  from  which,  ahhna:L 
the  action  of  the  bowels  niav  have  bfenav 
rested,  yet  the  patient  hasin'no  resncctbfn 
benetited,  or  his  life  saved. 

The  result  of  the  above  treatment  i^a-. 
that  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  cnuap 
were  diminished,  the  countenance  present-J 
a  less  deadly  aspect,  warmth  was  in  «»u* 
degree  restored  to  the  surface,  and  fhopulj^ 
became  more  tangible  at  the  wrist.  When  thi- 
last  symptom  had  continaed  for  some  tiiLf. 
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I  opened  a  ▼ein  in  the  arm,  and  the  blood, 
"which  trickled  very  slowly  and  thick  from 
the  oriflce  at  firat,  eventually  came  out  in  a 
tolerable  ftream,  and  about  Jx  were  lost 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  operation  was  re- 
peated, to  Tviij  more,  to  the  manifest  relief 
of  the  circulation,  and  the  frictions  were  re- 
sumed. 

For  several  hours  I  had  not  ventured  to 
exhibit  any  remedies  by  the  mouUi,  having 
found  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  only  ag- 
gravated by  their  employment,  endeavourii  g 
as  much  as  I  could  to  subdue  the  violence 
of  the  attack  by  the  measures  already  de- 
tailed. About  noon,  however,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  having  ceased  for  several  hours, 
and  the  other  symptoms  much  ameliorated, 
the  following  powder  was  put  into  a  quart 
of  water,  and  a  glassful  taken  every  half 
hour: — R  Sod.  Carbonat.,  Potass.  Carbon- 
at.,  Magnes.  Carbonat.,  a  a  3ij,  P.  Aroma- 
tic, ^i.    Ft.  Pulv. 

Without  encroaching  upon  your  valuable 
columns  farther,  I  shall  merely  state,  that 
the  patient  continues  to  go  on  well,  without 
one  unfavourable  symptom  having  as  yet 
arifen. 

I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  there  is  anything  very  original  or 
new  in  the  above  method  of  treating  this  ap- 
palling complaint.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
well  aware  of  its  having  been  recommended 
in  all  its  essentials  by  some  high  authorities. 
But  as  every  testimony  of  the  success  of  any 
plan  in  its  details  may  not  be  without  its 
usefulness,  I  have  ventured,  with  that  hope, 
to  KBd  this  case  for  vour  insertion. 


A   CASE    TRESENTING 

OSSIFICATION   OF   THE  ARTERIES 
OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

By  JrLiDS  Wolff,  M.D.,  LirerpooU 


L.  B.,  formerly  a  captain  of  a  vessel, 
69  years  of  age,  stout  and  plethoric,  having 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  withdrew  fnim 
his  general  occupation  and  habits  of  life, 
and  retired  to  reside  in  Liverpool,  at  the 
beginning  of  1835,  spending  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  He  had 
enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health  previous  to 
his  coming  under  my  care,  on  the  3rd  of 
February  1836,  when  he  complained  of  con- 
stant headach,  sickness,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. Certain  kinds  of  food  affected  him 
with  diarrhoea,  and  others  with  costive- 
ness,  whereas  formerly  every  thing  agreed 
with  him.  Moreover,  he  said  that  ^*  he 
got  thin  and  meagre.''  No  disturbance  of 
other  functions  was  at  all  perceptible,  and 
he  was  always  in  good  spirits.  I  ascribed 
his  complaint  to  the  sudden  change  in  his 
habits  of  late,  the  alteration  of  his  diet^ 


climatei'&c.9  as  he  had  been  at  sea  for  37 
years,  and  had  resided  only  dnrlng  short 
intervals  on  land.  I  ordered  him  proper 
regimen,  exercise,  and  the  exir»  colwnb. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  time,  I  saw 
him  again ;  the  sickness  and  headach  had 
ceased, and  the  diarrhoea  had  yielded  to  the 
prescribed  means;  bis  bowels  had  been 
opened  but  twice  during  the  fortnight,  yet 
the  want  of  appetite  was  still  the  same. 
He  now  also  complained  of  a  burning  sen- 
sation along  the  oesophagus,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  his  mouth,  so  that  he  was 
constantly  obliged  to  take  some  fluid,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable  feeling. 
I  ordered  him  the  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
peppermint  water. 

On  February  the  26th,  I  again  saw  him. 
A  thin  fluid  began  to  ascend  the  oesophagus 
into  his  mouth,  and  he  felt  distinctly  that  it 
came  from  the  stomach. 

March  2.  The  sickness  again  commenced, 
connected  with  vomiting  of  bile,  and  a 
mucous,  sour  fluid.  The  food  he  ate  was 
always  vomited  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
taken  it,  very  little  altered  in  character. 
Before  the  sickness  came  on,  he  felt  con- 
siderable oppression  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  which  ceased  after  it  was  emptied 
of  its  contents.  The  abdomen  was  neither 
painful  nor  tympanitic,  although  he  was 
extremely  costive,  nor  was  there  the  put- 
satio  abdominal  is,  which  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  of  disease  of  the 
pancreas.  Might  not  the  absence  of  febrile 
symptoms,  the  pulse  being  70 — 80»  and  the 
skin  of  the  natural  temperature,  explain  the 
want  of  the  pulsatio  abdominalis.'  The 
tongue  was  clean  and  moist,  yet  he  could 
not  quench  his  thirst,  nor  could  the  vomit- 
ing be  counteracted  by  the  remedies  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose.  The  employ- 
ment of  creosote  did  not  coincide  in  its 
eflfects  with  those  detailed  by  Drs.  Elliotson, 
Roots,  and  Mr.  George  Bodingtcm. 

18.  At  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
sent  for.  The  vomiting  was  most  urgent, 
and  even  when  the  stomach  was  emptied  of 
its  contents,  the  inclination  to  vomit  was 
equally  distressing;  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  feeble,  which  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  diminished  qnantity  of  blood.  No 
medicine  could  be  kept  on  the  stomach; 
clysters,  warm  poultices,  &c.,  had  not  the 
least  efiect. 

21.  At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  he  died. 

The  patient  used  frequently  to  ask  me 
*'  what  do  you  call  my  disease."  To  speak 
candidly,  I  did  know  what  to  call  it.  I 
supposed  it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  pancreas, 
and  appealed  to  diflerent  authors  to  satisfy 
myself  on  the  subject,  viz,  Vogel,  Berends, 
&c.,  who  give  very  good  descriptions  of 
diseases  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  symptoms 
they  mention  partly  agreed  with  those  in  my 
case,  partly  not.  In  fact,  these  authors 
puzzled  me  more  than  they  directed  me. 


mm 
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Thr  bofly  wrh  Rlmimt  converted  into  a 
ukali'lou.  Thn  ronU'utii  of  the  cranium  were 
iMiniial.  In  tho  cnvitleiof  the  abilomen  and 
I  hot  at,  verv  little  fat  wan  observable.  But 
little  bliMHi  waa  found  in  the  heart  and 
gn'tit  %riiiielii.  Stomach  very  «roall.  Yellow 
and  Krern  upoU  on  the  liver.  The  pancreas 
Hai  \or)  »mall  and  hard,  and  had  a  Krejriih 
apiioarance.  lu  vnmll  arteriet,  from  the 
PlilonicM,  imncreatica  duodena)  is.  and  meaca- 
lorira  tum^rior*  were  o«sifed«  and  the 
dill' tut  inirsungiaaut  was  obstmcted,  or 
gMwn  togi'thcr. 

From  thi»  c«»e.  1  am  inclined  to  belirve 
thst  the  |MUH*n>aa  is  of  pvster  impartanre 
in  the  fund  ion  of  di^eMioa  and  •■^jii^^f,, 
than  the  experiments  of  Knuuier,  Maseadv. 
Nc,  lead  u»  to  suppose;  to  what  dm  ixi 
we  attribute  the  extnaw  d'j|:ief  ic  camr- 
atiim  pre^^aied  b>  this  paiieai.  nains  c  » 
Iti  the  absence  of  imrni»  paamaxc*  m 
the  dawleaam '    If  Mapeadr  .v  JK   «pv 
bat  one  drap  of  Bum!  sginam ' 
hour  ia  a  dix^.  I  think  i:  — 
mach  ia  the  hu 


PMl-mriem  eMMliiaHoN,  frmfy-MM  hmtn  «cv«f,  and  cftrmiic.    He  am>#ri  w-.h.  «., 

a/>ee  de-f*.  anthor.  upon  the  causes,  bn?TSsidJ^"j; 

tain  unknown  electrical  sUtes  of  the  atn 
sphere  as  the  most  general  and  operatiTe. 
The  eitreme  periods  of  the  accession 
the  traumatic  ipecies,  he  stated  to  be  t 
4th  and  ITth  dap  from  the  infliction  of  t 
wound ;  and  he  also  stated  that  it  never  i 
tacks  after  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound, 
dimaf  u  laf  amed  state  of  a  wounci ;  ai 

tt»t  It  doM  not  fupervene  upon  bums,  scald 
™»tary  iogpng,  or  other  injuries  of  (I 
rtJt  which  do  not  penetrate  the  fasciie  < 
ttf^mascles.  He  asserted  the  general  ck 
nnen  or  the  disease  to  be  the  same  io  i. 
dimaics  and  nmntries,  and  to  have  beentb 
^  "*"*r*-  "^  deniiHl  the  existew 
«_«^F»"JtofT symptoms,  and  assertei 
™1?,~^  "  "*•♦**''■  ""bered  in  or  a|. 
saM  *5  ncaoeoiis  eruptions,  or  In  u« 
««^fTwpcoms:  that  it  has  no  lendear; 
"^^:^^l^'l?  7»«i«  or  to  «icldead«J 

?tore  slowly,  tho  ,K.ri<Kl  var^  in«  fiwi 
«.  days  to  seven,  eight,  or  even  ^ 


^iprriments    af   Fl^ 

Vetenr  !«ediciBa.'    L  1^  lU 

■ars  »..«m»fc.'«» 


». 


'Imtma.  te       **;rm«king  these  and  man  v  other  Mnlb 

*  i-oc-  •;•"  by  which  it  i,  res^kt^l    i    ''  f!'™' 
*5^  *fcow  what  con,titu.e,^?  uT„'^''    "  ""'"  •" 

I'f  the  countenance  to  be    he  inh  tn™ 
Ihoffuonioiiic  Kiirii  of  tlip   hVL       -  ^™^^" 
phenomenaand  iLi.ni.-      T^^        ^'"^  ^' 

moreuniforn' and  definfteVh^^^^^^^^         T  *" 
other.    Ho  n»n.!H."i  /.'*?""  t'^^s**  "f  any 


.%* 


«PM  ^  rsf  Hriiuk 

-IH«y  ^  ci.ii  life.  »f  frightfurKor/r.  '^  .•'''''^■"'»' "nd  "" 
-  ,  •-*«»  ti»»  «eaer..llT  falal  seem  to  indkSe  h2  .i'"  """"''>  "<"•" 
^    ::,—  ilMW.     He  p».i«ed  out   ter  polt-moi^™  1    ""^ ''if "  •'•'««.  that  .f- 

-^  .^*«Hy  period.  P=.rticaJtheT"c?r^r„7  "■'''*5"'"' '"'"'•ntio.of 
^  *  !«,  W  ye^  He  '.hen  ,*-  of  the  .^^u  "  b,a  '^h;,"""  '•«'''  '•"-toicti- 
,*»  .aer.^-w, o«-,iie  >i>Mv  than   thotonoTeX', V  .1  i     '.'"  *■"«■»  "f  «'inpn«- 

w  «in»s«<i  iW  tem  -alraumatir,"  IcM  disea^      h!?    .V  '""'"' '»«"  <» 
—  cx5K««i,eaa4^ie«,iac.    He Lrfiii'*'^-    "'»^J    jWeU  the  e«ni. 

«  «k;4  »*r»,ie*  a*  -tri*mu,."be;.nc.SfoS*"^»M   *■''•'''*  '"»''*"  "»• 
«^  p«rM*».  «^.  •fc-\vi«»do^etanM.    He  a]*,  Sotred  S^ 


MS.  OUSBVtt  ON  tUB  niRClULil?nON. 


rtorilr  MtuA  MMakM,  m|lalBed  » 
pcrpleslag  diMUBataaem  nlatlBB  to  tl 
riofT  uNt  UMtamt  of  the  4l*eu«. 
r.  O'B.  tbea  dcMribtd  tb«  diflealtj 
k  he  had  soeoaitend  iiiron>dia|ttw 

pathoIoicT  of  tMamit,  and  the  ubk 
Uepi  bf  nhiefa  he  ww  eaakled  to  a*( 
I  thoK  dIScalUet,  ud  nlUnatelr  to  I 
U  «  MtiifMtorr  toliilioB  of  thoM  lea 
Mted  and  ttiuamed  winU,  the  «eat  ai 
re  of  the  maledy.  He  jdaeed  id  w 
e  Hiliitaiiee  of  tlw  aat^er  oalnma 
■pinni  marrow,  and  allowed  that  It 
ly  foDCliooal  In  It*  utoNt  *^  coaiii 
Iher  on  aocumulated  «t  a  pecaliar  i 
in  cuudition  of  the  notlflc  principle  i 
m  in  the  anterior  tpinal  colnnna  or  p 
di,  and  their  prolonntim  to  the  ojrl 
unl  and  strialed  bodira.  Bat  he  eoai 
d  that  an  afleetion  of  the  ori|;ia  of  t 
mo-Kastric  nerve*  ii  snpenddedf 
I  of  emproitbotonoe. 
lie  remedial  agents  which  he  emplo 
rtated  to  be  tobacco,  the  gnM-elatl 
,  aad  crotoD  oil  j  and  thea  neatioB 
-nles  which  ahoaid  guide  their  emplo 
l,an(l  wiihouta  knowledge  of  which  II 
It  be  lacriiced  at  the  Terr  moment 
eai.  He  next  laid  before  the  leetloa 
Ilr  view  of  twenty  case*  treated  np 
plan,  from  which  ItappearedthateleT 
ioated  in  perfect  recoverr.  From  tl 
iment  it  alio  appeared,  that  of  the  i 
ling  nine  cases  which  prored  fatal,  o 
Id  hare  been  succeiaful,  if  the  nse  oft 

had  been  known  at  the  time  ;  while 
>there  ii  was  fonnd  that  the  patients  h 
ured  iindpr  organic  disease  of  elth^  I 
t  or  lungs  for  a  long  period  previaus 
kttack  uf  tetanus.  HetbenaasertedU 
eas  to  be  farttreater  than  had  erer  t 

been  obtained,  and  that  the  DneoB|i 
d  disease  is  no  longer  to  be  cowlder 
•r  incurable  or  mysterloui.  Dr.  O' 
luded  by  atatintc  Ihat  Mr.  Walker,  a  ^ 
lary  eargenn  of  Dnblln,  to  whom  he  h 
municaled  hi*  mode  of  treating  the  d 

in  man,  had  sncceeded  in  recoreri 
orsea  affected  with  letaaus. 
fter  ihe  reading  of  this  paper,  thera  i 
1  a  disousslon,  in  which  Drt.  Yellow 
I.Honell,  Walli*,  Fowler,  and  SynoiK 

Messrs.  Broughlon,  Carmlrhael,  H 
,  King,  firacy  Clarke,  and  others,  M' 
I  took  a  part.  Dr.  O'Belma  aBBoiuic 
intentiDD  to  puMish  ■  work  on  this  ai 


KfTtufia  lo  the  narel  theory  contali 
le  paper  of  Mr.  Oreeies  (see  (he  ni 
nn),  Drs.  Car.'on  and  Wllliami  i 
ted  their  opinion  "  that  there  n 
ling  in  the  tacts  stated,  that  ought 
lenee  or  change  Ihe  received  optnl 
I  reigard  to  the  dilatation  of  the  Imi 
ch   appealed  inOekat  lo  eiplala  I 


OYRATIQN    or  THE    HKUT   ANB   !«« 

MBCHlinaif  OF  THR  CntCULiTIONT 

Read  ttAr*  <^  ArWa  JsmckHm,  at  BruM, 

JVMt  Uth,  18U,  t>  Mr.  QuEra,  J 

(Cinunuiiaated  by  tba  Avtber.) 
1.  ThedlaatolBoflba ventrlcleslaeftcted 
tiy  ordlnaiT  maaenlar  eoutraction.  Wbui- 
arer  the  Sbres  of  an  organ  are  arrancad 
spirally  arooDd  It,  so  that,  in  conttactliig, 
Mcfa  tenda  to  a  parallel  with  a  plane  drawn 
longitudinally  through  the  axis  of  the  argaa,' 
then  the  natradtra  of  those  flbrea  SMy 
mlorgr*  the  organ,  If  they  hare  a  falcraa  to 

a.  Whentaetof niMcalarlbreisiaplMied 
It  an  angle  with  another  set,  slmaltanDOoily 
eoBtraclUf,  one  set  may  become  a  faleruM 
for  the  molioiu  of  the  other,  as  la  Ihe  tongue 
and  the  elepbult'e  trunk. 

1.  Hie  Teutrlclei  are  each  formed  of  two 
■eriaa  of  spiral  flbrea,  windliig  nmnd  in 
apposite  direction*,  of  two  IoagitBdliia],aBd 
one  dlapMial. 

4.  The  coatraetlaa  of  that  teHei  of  iplral 
Ibrea  whoae  tum*  ar«  ccntrair  to  "tte 
thread"  of  a  icrew,  eflbota,  with  the  latema), 
longitudinal  fibret,  die  ayatole,  or  "luTtria- 
tlon,"  by  twisting  up  the  reaMch  on  Itaelf, 
■nd  thus  making  it  gyiMa  ai  the  left  hand 
pronatei. 

a.  The  other  *plml  set,  with  the  dlagoaal 
M  a  fulcrum,  and  the  eitemal  hiugitndlnal, 
produces,  in  euntractlng,  the  '*  erolotloa," 
or  diastole,  and  gyrates  the  Tentricle*  m 
Che  tlliectiou  in  which  Uie  left  hand  ttt- 

B.  The  gyration*  commence  at  the  apet. 
and  pas*  to  the  bate,  and  then  dw  iatCTnal 
longitodlnal  flbres,  which  taitain  the  an- 
ricnlar-rentricular  ralve*  (by  the  chordm 
tend.)  dwing  the  syttalic  pressnre,  eontivet 
duriuf  lyatole  mcfMtiwIy.  Hence  no  sonnd 
ocean  oa  the  oloaore  of  the  mitral  or  trlcna- 
pid  Talrei,  because  tha  entire  tbItb  not 
being  pnt  into  a  state  of  lanaioa  at  the  same 
moment,  no  vlbratkw  lakes  place.  The 
gyration  of  the  renlrialaa  tacreaaes  towards 


of  the  lecond  ii 

B.  The  curring  of  tho  two  great  arteriaa 
around  aach  otbar  Ii  so  arranged,  that  wUlM 
the  voatrklei  during  sysWia  are  gyniad  br 
their  iatrinsle  mascniarlty  in  one  dIreetloM, 
tbeuBtwlatiagof  the  double  arterial  ennea 
gyrataa  tha  organ  n  awaa*  la  tha  oppoalto 
direotlon.    This  meebaalani  cansei, 

9.  A  diminution  of  frietlou ; 

10.  A  ateadinese  aad  celerity  of  motioB, 
■poa  the  principle  of  the  *■  tilt  hsmiaer  (" 

11.  Aprogreatloa,  orfMwlidwHrflHstt 
IS.  An  i* 


SICK  POOR  OF  GLASGOW. 


vsiTf.  11  ■PTwnrnp  xtt 

JMV'AE  ^ 
toe    IC  tir 


of 


as  a  pen- 
of  the  keart: 
mfter  re- 
it  like  Ukin;  off 
k  the  wbeels  of  a 
t*  obscrre    their 


li.  TV  rrtif  xje  «f  ^ke auide  is  to  main- 

•yi  tbe  Tcaovs  system, 
ars*  nrir;  c*:4ii»«.  frictMa*  aad  pnlsatioo ; 

do  in  the 


Ik  TV  CTK  cxsse  of  tke  frst  sound  is 
;je  fOftbaeK  v%satn  <£  the  v<sincle  during 
«^^*^.  jf  r.«r»e  axcM&cedhr  the  ribrmtioa 
jf  ae  cuocaaed  txwLand  also  by  the  sodden 
rsjoic?  iC  i3Ti^atfa  jrjoa  cae  dircctioB  to 
Aiucitfr.  at  lie  suae  fc^  iple  as  the  cracL- 

:i.  TVe*JK7Kl»f~ii£low3  the  first  sound 
ne  mions  a<  «VAe  v^sOrkle  is  in  a  state 
«c>-<Mi*ie.  l3»ciKWsarr«intfthepfosres- 
i.ua  jt  aie  Murt  No.  11, :  jecood,  the 
TTjjugfy  4C  ;i«  atBdsphere  impelling  the 
t  miOJiatt^.  tvacrkle  a^caia»t  the  thorax; 
'  tfef  cvaonctMn  ^  the  left  Tenlricle, 
iHc  ffrttM  rmad  mim  m  fmiiim  to 
»  j»  iw  oi^  cmryinf  the  ventricle 
KC  ^e  thoracic  panetes  n  ith  a  force 
tf*i  u'  V  cV  di#<fvarr  between  the  power  of 
:!••  rJTks  ii^  '.ef^  lewtricle*. 

ir.  TV^  pnaciplt»  are  applicable  to  all 
5«r*ni»  ^c  leirc.  asd  to  the  mechanum  of  the 
n7*^;i-TY*.*»**'l  x<t^fr(  physical  struc- 
tLTTf  SAi  riac<x«.  Mr.  l«tveTe«  has  con- 
IrBM^L  =Mm  ^}  cirvct  e\perimeat  npon  living 
iMLi*»<  lasi  illTrtraied  then  before  the 
As!^v.ALJCii  ^y  vanotts  mechanical  experi- 
ava».  c4Bses  «vf  pathv^od^y,  and  preparations 
<:'  i^aix  a»i  companuve  anatomy. 


» ■ 


MUDICAL   ATTENDANCE 
PCX>R  AT  GLASGOW. 

r*  rk*  EUttr  VTbt  Lamtct. 

t> V:  a  momfnt  when  the  medical 

%:  1  rs.v  ««  the  pocc  «e»4  to  be  exciting 

-  .,  \    .rrfn!*«  and  discussion   among  the 

.--,:;:    r^-r*  of  England,  it  may  not  he  un- 

:.  .-Tv^r.rc  io  leara  ho«  they  are  provided 

:. :         :>.,-  i^Ytioa  of  the  country.     The 

•,v:v;:a:;,-.   vt  i^lasgou    and   its  suburbs, 

*»x>^v\i.x^  lo  :  V  U^rst  cmbus,  was,  you  are 

a«A:^\  o>c:*.a<r*b!y  above  100,000  souls; 

*"o.  I; v.*  A* I  macufactttring  communities, 

t  ho  >  V ."  ;•  u  i n  a  ' a-pf  pr\>p*wtion  of  poor.    To 

l^r>**uii*  !\\r  iho;r  cxvufort  and  security  dur- 

itti;  irnesss  tho  ci(>  and  its  dep  ndencies 

arc  divi^Kxi  into  tviel\e  districts  to  each  of 

«k  hWh  a  sui)se««  is  attached.    His  salary  is 

>w  nwMuair*  and  it  is  his  duty  to| 


wait  on  every  sick  person  within  his  district, 
who  comes  to  him  with  a  recommei^datioB 
from  a  clergyman  or  any  elder  of  the  churck. 
In  this  way  you  will  perceive  that  imme- 
diate and  prompt  attendance  is  secured,  tnd 
the  possibility  of  neglect  can  scarcely  occur, 
from  arrangements  which  I  shall  presently 
relate.  In  addition  to  the  twelve  medicil 
men  thus  distributed  over  the  city,  there  is 
a  tovi-n's  hospital,  independent  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  solely  for  the  reception  of  the 
city  poor,  and  to  this  institution  there  ii 
likewise  a  medical  attendant.  The  datjes 
are  at  present  ably  and  faithfully  discharged 
by  Dr.  Auchincloss.  The  salary  attached 
to  this  office  is  40  guineas  -a  year,  and  yoa 
may  consider  this  small,  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
considering  the  laborious  and  important  na- 
ture of  the  situation,  but  the  number  of 
pupils  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themsehes 
of  so  excellent  and  ample  a  field  of  in^trac- 
tion,  affords  sufficient  remuneration  in  aa 
indirect  way  to  the  medical  attendant. 

But  you  are  well  aware,  however  admi- 
rably the  .details  of  any  procedure  may  be 
organised,  that,  unless  there  be  some  super- 
intending hand  to  direct  its  moven)eiiti>, 
intentions  the  most  benevolent  will  be  fm- 
trated,  and  the  best  directed  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  happiness  amongst 
us  will  be  diverted  from  Uieir  legitimate 
object.  To  provide  against  any  neglect  or 
irregularity,  a  conunittee  of  directors  of  th^ 
hoj»pital,  therefore,  meets  weekly,  and  tu 
this  committee  a  report  is  submitted  from 
each  of  the  medical  men.  The  report  coa- 
tains  tlie  name,  address,  disease  of  the 
patient,  together  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son recommending.  In  this  manner  the 
committee  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  extoit 
of  disease  in  every  quarter  of  the  cit>-. 

Medicines  are  not  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  medical  attendants,  but  are 
provided  by  the  committee  from  ditiTerent 
druggists,  to  each  of  w  hom  the  supplying 
of  a  certain  number  of  districts  is;  allotted. 
The  expense  which  the  diflerent  districts 
occasion,  of  course  varies  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  each  and  the  fancy  of 
the  medical  gentleman  in  attendance  on  the 
particular  division.  Much  as  you  will,  ao 
doubt,  be  prepared  for  this  discrepancy,  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  has  been  so  much 
on  some  occasions,  as  a  difl'erence  between 
one  district  and  another  of  from  5/.  and  10/. 
to  So/,  and  40/.  annually,  you  will  see  seme 
occasion  for  surprise. 

The  directors,  much  to  their  credit,  in- 
stead of  acting  upon  the  calculations  of 
cold-blooded  political  economists,  did  them- 
selves and  the  medical  profession  last  vear 
an  act  of  justice,  which  deserves  record/aod 
strikingly  contrasts  with  the  proceeding 
of  the  Puor  Law  Commissioners  durinjr  the 
same  period  in  England.  The  salary  of  the 
district  surgeon  was,  until  within  these  1$ 
months,  so  low  as  10  guineas ;  but,  on  the 
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ivprefentatioB  .of  the  iucambents,  it  was, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  raised  to 
double  that  sum.  This  act.  Sir,  it  appears 
to  me,  should  not  be  forgotten  or  unknown, 
at  a  moment  when  every  one  around  us,  and 
luore  particularly  those  in  responsible  and 
official  situations,  seem  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  profession  to  the 
lowest  possible  ebb.  By  this  proceeding, 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow  have 
secured  not  only  most  eflicient  medical  at- 
tendance, but  a  body  of  medical  men  whose 
respectability  and  intelligence  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  similar  number  in 
these  kingdoms. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  addition 
to  the  twelve  district  surgeons  appointed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Town's  Hospital  for 
the  city,  there  are  two  gentlemen  named  by 
the  heritors  of  the  parish,  to  attend  on  the 
XMUipers,  with  adequate  salaries. 

Now,  Sir,  the  pleasing  part  of  my  task  is 
at  an  end  ;  and  when  you  peruse  the  adver- 
tisement enclosed,  you  will  readily  adroit 
that  it  is  an  addition  to  the  many  proofs 
which  we  every  day  meet,  that  however 
well  regulated  and  faultless  any  system 
may  be,  yet  there  fail  not  to  exist  persons 
who  are  ever  ready  to  excite  discontent  and 
disagreement,  and,  in  general,  from  motives 
of  no  praiseworthy  description.  But  all 
comment  on  this  production, — a  production 
as  remarkable  for  its  grammatical  accuracy, 
propriety  of  feeling,  and  expression,  as  its 
tendency  to  support  the  honour  and  respec- 
tability of  the  profession, — I  leave  to  you, 
who  are  so  much  more  able  to  make  it. 
Why  do  not  your  Poor  Law  Guardians,  in- 
stead of  holding  out  threats  of  transporting 
young  men  from  Somerset  House,  in  cases 
where  medical  practitioners  are  not  willing 
quiescently  to  submit  to  their  own  degra- 
dation,— why,  I  say,  do  they  not  despatch  a 
measenger  to  the  benevolent  Mr.  William 
Crawford,  surgeon  in  Laurieston,  Glasgow  ? 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

''OORBALS*  DISPENSARY    FOR    THE    SICK  POOR 
OF  THE  BARONY  OF  00RBAL8. 

"  Mr/  William  Crawford,  surgeon,  51, 
Bridge-street,  Laurieston,  with  several  as- 
sistants, will  open  a  dispensary  at  No.  10, 
Warwick-street,  Laurieston,  on  or  about  the 
10th  of  July,  answering  for  the  purpose  of 
giring  advice  and  medicine  grati$y  from  8 
till  0  o'clock  morning,  and  from  3  till  4 
o'clock,  afternoon,  daily,  to  all  the  poor 
within  the  barony  who  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  apply,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  either.  The  sick  poor  will  also  be  at- 
tended to  by  Mr.  C.  or  his  assistants  in 
their  own  houses,  as  well  as  medicines  be 
distributed,  free  of  any  charge. 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  this  in- 
stitution has  been  established  in  consequence 
of  the  offer  of  subscriptions  being  tendered 
by  a  number  of  humane  individuals  to  Mr. 


C,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  ftimish 
medicines  g^tis,  while  he  and  his  assistants 
give  their  attendance  without  requiring  any 
remuneration. 

"  Although  there  are  two  district  sur- 
geons paid  to  attend  and  dispense  medi- 
cines to  the  paupers  on  Govan  parish,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  necessitous  poor 
are  left  solely  to  the  casual  mercy  and  hu- 
manity of  those  medical  men  to  whom  appli- 
cation is  occasionally  made  ;  and  still,though 
the  poor  may  by  such  applications  receive 
advice  and  occasional  attendance,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  medical  professors  can, 
at  the  same  time,  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  supply  such  patients  with  me- 
dicine also. 

"  N.  B.  —  There  will  be  no  distinction 
whatever  made  betiveen  applicants,  whether 
parish  paupers  or  not,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication will  merely  be  personal,  or  through 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  patients. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  earnestly  requested 
by  Mr.  C.  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  take  place  in  making  application,  as 
by  prompt  attention  in  the  earliest  stage,  the 
disease  will  the  more  readily  be  subdued." 

Now,  you  will  be  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  what  are  the  claims  of  this  individual 
to  public  confidence,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
can  gratify  your  curiosity  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  by  enclosing  you  an 
extract  from  the  161st  Number  of  the  Re- 
formers* Gazitte: — 

**  This  Dr.  Crawford  teas  the  hired  can- 
vasser for  Mr.  James  Ewing,  in  the  Gorhals, 
at  the  first  election.  It  is  pretty  notorious 
in  the  Gorbals,  that  for  his  eminent  and 
active  services  on  that  occasion,  the  Doctor 
rendered  an  account  to  Mr.  Ewing,  modestly 
computing  the  value  of  his  services  at  One 
Hundred  Guineas  !  !  !  Mr.  Ewing,  or  his 
lawyer,  thought  that  this  was  really  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  for  the  Doctor :  they 
felt  that  the  dose  was  a  great  deal  too  much  : 
they  saw  that  the  Doctor  wanted  to  bleed 
them  :  they  turned  him  off;  and  he  was 
ultimately  glad  to  take  the  payment  of  a  re- 
duced sum  from  Mr.  Ewing,  the  amount  of 
which  the  Doctor  can  best  state  himself. 
Chagrined  that  Mr.  Ewing  had  not  paid  the 
whole  amount  of  his  very  moderate  demand, 
the  learned  and  honest  Doctor  changed  sides 
at  the  next  election.  He  went  over  to  Mr. 
Dunlop  !  And  finding  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had 
been  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority,  the 
honest  fellow  now  imagined  tliat  he  might 
try  his  hand  on  Mr.  Dunlop,  or  attempt  to 
bleed  him  to  some  advantage.  Accordingly 
he  had  the  cheeh  to  render  an  account  for  his 
services  to  Mr.  Dunlop*s  committee, — a 
thing,  we  believe,  that  no  other  surgeon  or 
medical  man  in  this  city  invested  with  the 
political  franchise,  did,  or  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do,  but  himself ;  and  the  account, 
with  the  receipt  attached  to  it,  may  be  seen 
to  this  day  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dunlop's 
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eoauDiUM,  fior  tiMf  wwt  i^  to  gat  qvit  of 
kit  ImportuiiiUM  at  Urn  wuMtm  ol  4  ftm 


After  haring  giren  you  tiioh  a  ttatamaat 
at  thi»— « ttatameiit  which  hat  nercr  either 
beea  explained  or  contradietedy  it  there  any 
illiberality  ia  attribotiag  the  attempted  for- 
mation of  snch  an  inatitatta  to  motivei  the 
most  foreign  from  their  oatMalble  aatnref 
I  am.  Sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Glasgow,  Aug.  4»  18S6.       M.  D.,  Jan. 


PENNY  MEDICAL  FRAUDS  IN  PARIS. 

TV  iki  EiU9r  ^Tni  Lancbt. 

Sii  :^-Yonr  readers  are  perhaps  nnaware 
tliat  tlM  scheme  of  penny  medical  clubs  has 
long  since  l>een  tried  and  Judged  in  France, 
wliere  the  medical  profession  ia  not  snfli« 
eientlj  abased  to  adopt  any  speculation 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  nnder  tiie 
guise  of  humanity.  About  ifteen  or  twenty 
ye%rs  ago,  a  society  was  formed  with  the 
avowed  ol^ject  of  fumisliinff  medical  aid  to 
all  persons  subscribing  about  one  guinea 
per  annum  to  tlie  joint-slock  eomjMny.  This 
society  lived  for  twelve  montlis.  The  greater 
part  of  its  memliers  are  now  ei\|uying  the 
fruits  of  their  humanity  else  wliere.  I  shall 
therefore  offer  no  further  oilbnce  to  the 
maxim  ^  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonnm.''  During 
the  course  of  the  present  summer,  a  Joint- 
stock  company,  entitling  itself  *<  LaSociete 
Sanitaire,"  surprised,  under  false  pretences, 
the  good  faith  of  a  great  number  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  Paris,  and  obtained 
their  adhesion  to  the  above-named  fraud, 
the  real  ot^ect  of  which  you  can  readily 
divine,  but  which  professed,  in  enormous 
placards,  to  cure  all  diseases,  accidents,  and 
bodily  visitations,  at  the  moderate  pajrment, 
from  each  subscriber,  of  twenty-two  francs 
per  annum.  This  shameful  attempt  to  make 
the  services  of  a  medical  man  the  subject 
of  joint-stock  speculation,  was  met  with  an 
universal  cry  of  reprobation  from  the  medi- 
cal press ;  every  thinking  and  honourable 
man,  in  and  out  of  tlie  profession,  expressed 
his  sentiments  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
and  the  voice  of  the  public  was  happily 
sufficient  to  burst  the  bubble.  I  trust 
sincerely  that  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country  will  meet  the  attempt  at  getting  up 
similar  sanitary  societies  here,  in  the  same 
manner.  Unless  the  evil  be  crushed  in  the 
seed,  it  will  take  firm  root,  and  the  very 
men  who  now  (it  is  to  be  hoped  with  mis- 
taken motives)  lend  their  aid  to  such  in- 
stitutions, will  sooner  or  later  have  reason 
to  deplore  bitterly  their  unreflecting^  con- 
duct. Humanity  will  lead  every  feeling 
man  to  aid  the  poor.  We  may  say,  with 
pride,  that  no  class  of  men  do  so  much  real 
good  without  remuneration,  as  medical  men. 
The  services  of  this  large  portion  of  the  pro- 


feiiioftariilgw4f  uiHf«id»  aiiif  thqr 
are  Mwp«t«p  to  wmMmwA  flUihUliifi, 
Amv  ihillinii  two  ihllHfa  ■■>•  itrasirs 
per  head,  tto  iMf iMM*  ooieMWci  will 
be,  that  ia  nroportiMi  a»  yaa  wWsh  tk 
price,  the  falae  of  the  iorvies  «Mt4WMk, 
and  the  membera  of  IhoMMqrcUhi  ariU 
have  the  satisfhetioA  oT  beteg  bwled  by 
professiooal  mtOf  who^  wlUfe  th^y  give 
tibem  tkt/kU  oiiNf  ff  tihrir  momm^  aiVy  to  am 
a  vulgar  phrase,  unit  to  tvnt  a  dog.  Let 
me  eloee  this  letter  with  a  ahigle  obesrta- 
tioB.  At  the  head  of  the  TanafeM  Mcdicsl 
Club,  I  read  the  aamo  of  tte  Rev.  H.  Cres- 
well,  and  I  ask  this  reverewl  distributor 
of  cheap  modidiie,  how  he  alMmld  like  thr 
same  principle  to  be  applied  to  tkie  churck) 
CoDoetve  tiie  results  of  patting  ap  apiritiisl 
aid  to  auction,  and  ia^itatiiqc  Joint-stock 
eompaniea  to  accelerate  our  aeqairemesb 
in  holiness  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  uaaecei- 
sary  for  me  to  say  what  effect  this  woald 
have  on  the  reepectability  or  even  the  aiorsb 
of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  I  dare  not  p«h 
the  parallel  too  far,  bnt  I  repeat,  that  m 
thinking  man  can  shut  hia  eyea  to  tk«  cm* 
sotueacea.  I  am.  Sir,  yonr  obedient  aervast, 

OBaaavit. 


RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS  IK 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

1^  ike  JBdtfer  ^Tre  Lancbt. 

Si  a : — As  yon  have  uaually  devoted  t 
portion  of  yonr  Journal,  at  the  comaesct- 
mcnt  of  the  medical  session,  to  those  mstten 
which  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  aisili- 
cal  students  whilst  in  the  metropolis,  will 
you  permit  me,  an  old  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  make  a  remark  or  two  os  t 
subject  which  lias  often  arrested  my  attes- 
tion/  I  allude  to  the  domestic  positiooof 
the  student  upon  his  entree  into  this  roodeis 
Babylon.  With  regard  to  his  professiosa! 
arrangements,  what  with  the  rccummead- 
ation  of  friends,  and  your  kind  advice,  but 
little  diflkulty  will  be  experienced ;  what 
appears  to  me  to  require  consideration  a 
the  part  of  parents  and  friends,  and  I  migbt 
add  teachers  sJso,  is,  such  domestic  mmMst- 
meats  as  will  obviate  the  neceaaity  of  m 
going  into  a  common  lodging-house,  asd  a 
consequent  association  with  the  idle  and  dif- 
sipated  of  the  class.  I  would  thenfore 
suggest,  with  your  approval,  that  in  esek 
medical  school  a  list  should  be  kept  of  pa^ 
ticular  families  who  receire  boafdera  00 
moderate  terms,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  residence  of  each  popil 
should  be  inserted  in  a  book  kept  for  tbal 
purpose.  There  could  be  no  objectios  to 
respectable  lodging-houaea,  provided  the 
persons  keeping  tiim  would  guarantee  tiw 
oheer>-aaoe  of  regular  hooia,  lutead  of  fur- 
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«ll 


ttiikiagUie  ttudeiit  with  a  key  of  the  street- 
door  to  enter  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
There  are  many  respectable  practitioners 
who  receiTe  pupils  into  their  houses,  and 
teachers  as  well.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
wish  to  deprive  Uie  medical  student  of  his 
liberty  altogether.  I  am  only  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  parents  and  lec- 
turers to  the  fact,  that  for  want  of  a  little 
wholesome  control,  the  student,  upon  his 
arriYal  in  town,  is  too  often  driven  into  that 
society  which  gives  him,  at  least,  a  disrelish 
for  study,  and  sometimes  renders  him 
totally  unfit  for  his  new  occupation.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mediccs. 
London,  August  21st,  18S6. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  AT  THB  WEST- 
MINSTER HOSPITAL. 


To  the  EdUwqfTiiE  Lancet* 

Si  a : — Some  months  ago,  when  Dr.  McChrls- 
tie  came  to  the  Weitminster  Hoapiial,  with  a 
view  of  giving  reports  of  some  of  the  lec- 
tures, I  introduced  him,  amongst  others,  to 
Mr.  Guthrie.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Guthrie 
observed,  *'  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
reporting  whatever  I  say  or  do,  and  I  will 
give  you  every  facility  for  doing  so ;  you 
may  also  make  whatever  strictures  you 
please  upon  facts,  but  do  not  misrepresent 
me."  Had  that  gentleman  continued  the 
reports,  I  am  convinced  they  would  have 
been  given  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
veracity,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  truth 
in  letter  and  in  spirit  is  your  aim  in  the 
conduct  of  your  journal.  Not  so,  however, 
with  some  of  those  who  are  occasional 
contributors,  and  upon  whom,  in  your  edi- 
torial capacity,  you  must  occasionally  be 
more  or  less  dependant.  A  violation  of 
truth,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  clinical 
lecture,  untrue  in  fact  and  in  colouring, 
constitutes  my  present  motive  for  address- 
ing you. 

In  tlie  policeman's  case,  the  reporter 
represents  Mr.  Guthrie  to  have  said  that 
the  operation  might  be  sqfely  and  eankf  per- 
formed, that  the  court  of  examiners  were 
old  women,  and  that  saving  himself  they 
literally  knew  nothing — adding,  cataracts 
are  not  numerous  now,  or  I  could  soon 
afford  it,  (the  expense  of  the  preparation.) 
The  last  paragraphs,  intended,  I  suppose,  for 
wit,  are  entirely  the  reporter's  fabrication. 
As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Guthrie's  language  was, 
that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  gentle- 
men named,  as  to  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease,  that  he  deemed  it  purely  local,  not 
constitutional,  and  that  the  preparation 
showed  that  the  operation  would  not  have 


been  so  difficult  to  manage  as  was  imagined, 
and  consequently,  that  they— the  gentlemen 
consulted — were  wrong,  and  he  was  right. 

Speaking  of  St.  John  Long's  liniment, 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  made  to  say,  '^  An  application 
was  made  to  me  as  factotum  of  my  infirmary 
by  the  successors  of,  St  John  Long,  to  allow 
them  to  try  there  the  effect  of  the  rubbing- 
in  system.  Now,  at  I  can  do  as  I  like  there, 
I  gave  them  leave  to  send  some  of  their 
wash,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a  gallon." 
Mr.  Guthrie's  words  were  these: — 

^*  The  gentlemen  who  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Ophthalmic,  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions,  and  permit  me  to  admit  and  dis- 
miss patients  whenever  I  think  fit.  (Mr. 
Guthrie  here  looked  significantly  at  a  gen- 
tleman between  whom  and  Mr.  Lynn  a  dis- 
pute had  arisen  in  the  theatre  relative  to 
the  dismissal  of  a  patient  whom  Mr.  Lynn 
was  desirous  to  retain).  About  a  month 
ago  Mr.  Cornish  offered  me  a  gallon  of  St. 
John  Long's  liniment,  to  try  its  efficacy.  I 
happened  to  mention  this  circumstance  at 
dinner,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in, 
and  supporter  of,  St.  John  Long ;  she  very 
earnestly  begged  permission  to  take  some 
patients  under  her  care,  offering  to  bring 
St.  John  Long's  rubber  and  the  liniment. 
I  consented  upon  condition  that  the  rubbing 
should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
Accordingly  this  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
brother  and  Wood  the  rubber,  have  for  the 
last  month  regularly  attended ;  and,  being  a 
lady  of  rank,  we  have  given  up  to  her  Uie 
house  surgeon's  room.  Most  of  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  rub- 
bing, and  those  who  have  not  may  as  soon 
as  they  please." 

Mr.  Guthrie  likewise  made  reference  to 
the  superstitious  reliance  upon  empirics, 
among  many  people  of  otherwise  excellent 
understanding. 

The  story  of  Pat  and  the  pratees  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Guthrie's  stating  that  a 
sponge  was  the  best  means  of  applying  a 
liniment ;  in  concluding  it  he  remarked — 

**  And  depend  upon  it.  Gentlemen,  its  Pat, 
and  not  the  pratees,  that  does  the  business 
here,  it  is  the  rubbing  and  not  the  liniment, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  tolerably 
good  rubefacient,  but  I  believe  soap-suds 
are  just  as  good.  Mr.  Rudderforth  (the 
house  surgeon)  and  Mr.  Knox  gave  my  knee 
a  rub  with  soapy  water,  and  {exhibiling  his 
knee,)  you  will  perceive  that  their  rubbing 
is  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  other,  and  1 
can  tell  you  that  it  smarted  a  great  deal 
more.  They  rub  in  what  I  call  a  pivot-rub, 
until  they  produce  a  red  surface,  and  the 
next  day  they  have  numerous  red  papillar, 
which  are  very  painful  when  touched,  but 
after  a  rub  or  two  they  bleed,  and  in  this 
way  you  may  lose  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
blood  a  day.  A  cabbage-leaf  is  appliedt 
which  keeps  the  part  noiit,  and  a  trifling 


»»         ML  GITHBIE.--L0N6  THE  QUACIL<^DEF£NCES  OF  THE 

agencjr*  tput  from  tke  known  eflects  of 
liniments  in  KenoFtl.  Mr.  S.  it  eridently  « 
gentleman  of  talent  nnd  eoltivuted  mind, 
but  like  his  sister,  Lady  O.,  it  immo\-ablr 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  nostnim.  How- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  regretted  tlimt  persons 
of  their  exalteil  rank  should  be  thus  de- 
ceived, devoting^  much  of  tlieir  time,  lai|;e 
sums  of  money,  and  the  influence  deriT^ 
by  their  station  in  society,  towards  extend- 
ing popular  evidence  in  a  kind  of  philoso- 
pher's stone,  to  cure  all  maladies;  still, 
invat  credit  must  be  given  to  them  for  their 
beneTolent  intentions,  displayed  as  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  that  great  test  of  sincerity, 
the  pocket. 


is  kept  np.    This,  then,  is  the 

Mr.  liuthrie  described  the  liniment  at 
SeLs^  k^a  dark  cream  colour  and  consistency, 
aai  CNMktained.  in  his  opinion,  a  compound  of 
hi;v»v  pota««e.  acid,  and  turpentine. 

**  A  bucket  full  of  liqnor  points^.  Think 
<^tka:.  Gestlemen  **  **  At  fer  Miss  Cashin 
as.i  cshen  its  all  my  eye;  tkey  were  not 
ki!M,  ihey  died."  'Both  paragraphs  are 
*>^*"i?afn*  i»f  yo«r  rfpocter't  taste-  They 
W:rr  &M  UMd  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  at  the 
CvMK-lasiiV  of  the  lertnrr.  when  about  to 
^■;:  ibe  ;b^aire.  the  following  coaversatiim 

Mr.  L>  \%.  -*  U  tke  liniaeni  yon  speak 
•%f  s:ir.Uar  t^  tkaz  vsed  by  St.  John  Long, 
av.'!  ti  hirk  fcw'^ao^i  sack  peraicioos  con- 
w^nesiTf*"'" 

Mr.  GTTFxn.    *  Tke  T  tell  me  i:  i*."  IXIVERSm'  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Mr.  K v.'M,  ->  I  cAX  fcirv^y  laAgine  them 
:^r  sum.  Sir.    T\*»  ?ecwv-tly  innoxious;  _.   .,    _,..       ^_,      , 

:V.«  wtTiiM  ^i  .-a  M^  Cjrfi:a.  on  the  con-  ^  '*^  ^^'^^  V  The  Lancet. 

iri*:^ ,  7i*Ai  itTi'i  i  ".r^  ru^  ::ui  sU^uichins;."  I     Sir  : — I  am  induced  to  lend  the  assistance 

M*  o:-si'i.  "^  1^  12  A3  unhealtbyjof  my  pen  in  aid  of  an  i:  stitution  which  it 
*i  ^..-:'.  L  n.^iic  nii'ifTT  «fy>4peljuf,  and  I  at  once  powerful  and  unequalled,  at  a  line, 
>;i/ii;;-iiii;;  Tii;!*!"  ■.•/•/«."  I  perhaps,  when  an  impression  mav  exist  de- 

Hr.  k>"\      -  5*^:  if  I  W7jemb*'r  arijfht,  ( trimental  to  its  interests.    The  London  I'ni- 
•h   >ii.u;.  i.:u  ^  «>  si^  :«aaediJile  ivsull  of 
lit    i4ipiii  uriiif.  biu  i*vt  ».«(  supervene  upon 

'.  la   ■  iia«jV  i:-!  >e:v.T  U^niforthanl  pur- 

n->«.i.   i.i'i  *  c  I  Jo  =  ;  :'ivl  satisfied  that  I 

,.        .i     ■:    ^'-i'  Ji.*.-.:-i»>ii  sulficioiitly  in 

.-  ■i\   .  J"  vw  J ^  i»."^-^v  Ntwivn  the  lecture 

s..  .  t.'i     »»■   *«■■*■■*   vwirso  and  orroneous 

ivvM  •     •*    ». »   ^  *•*  ^'''"  reported   for  it. 

■*ia.    .  :c    .»•.■>  •K'?'t*«'l»os  may  mil   forth 

..f,i     1.1  in.fr."* v^--*!  i*  ^ery  possible,  and 

• ..».  i.c   .^  .>.•■«**»*>  *  ^»*r>   powerful  nux- 

.  .1.'.    L.ri   la  jxcervrptcd  letter  may  be  a 

...     v.N-*  i.-<K  wvxlo  of  couypying  it,  but  I 

I.II  nil.-*  «.rt..xien  if  you  will  not  be  amon^ 

:k-  I"*     •>  ■x-«ic«ri  ami  condemn  malicious 

».»rvyf,-i«rti^"^*u»  1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 

G.F.  Knox. 
WT.  J^rtuvu-sinH»t,  St.  James's, 
Se'pt.sa,  1836. 


r.S.— ^inoe  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr.  S., 

l*it>  t^.V  Itrother,  has  assured  me  the  lini- 

Mwtit  i*  ^miliar  to  that  used  ou  Miss  Cashin ; 

I  d\>  not  doubt  his  conviction,  but  must 

^^^alV^  that  I  am  still  incredulous.    It  np- 

|i<4tr»  that  some  chnrilable   persons   have 

^i\ei)  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  secret, 

%iiih  a  view  of  beneliting  munkind.      Their 

desire  is  to  i;et  it  into  general  use  amtmg 

HMshVal  men,  and  they  would  sacrifice  a 

slill  larger  sum  to  eflee't  that  object.    They 

iMita  nn  unchangeable  belief  in  its  power  (»f 

extract ing  a  peculiar  humour  from  the  body, 

the  ovistence  of  which  is  detrimental  to 

health :  and  every  attempt  to  shew  that  the 

rvtultt  tlow  from  natural  causes,  is  met  with 

DfoleftlitiOAi  of  belief  in  its  especial  medical 


rersity  has  been  before  the  profession,  as  a 
school  of  medicine,  during  eight  sessions  ; 
its  progress  was,  at  first,  gradual,  but  it 
finally  outstript  its  rivals  in  an  unpre- 
cedented degree.  In  the  classes  of  medicio?. 
last  session,  there  w?re  four  hundrtd  Mrt 
twenhf  .students^  being  a  greaternumberth-^-! 
in  any  previous  year.  To  wb.it,  I  wtiild 
ask,  has  this  success  been  owing .'  The  an- 
swer is  obvious: — ^To  the  sysicm,  as  taugh: 
by  ilHi  professors,  as  well  as  their  ability  in 
carrying  that  system  into  eflfect.  Thest' 
gentlemen  were  elected  by  the  council  from 
the  well-known  talents  t'hey  severally  pos- 
sessed— they  were  men  who  had  assidu- 
ously striven,  through  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  attain  to  the  acme  of  professional 
knowledge,  fitting  them  as  teachers  in  the 
noble  science  in'tvhich  they  were  engaged, 
and,  through  this,  reaching  the  goal  of  thnt 
honorable  distinction  awanled  to  them  hr 
the  discrimination  of  the  council.  I  would 
appeal.  Sir,  to  you,  as  an  unbiassed  judire, 
whether,  in  any  previous  election,  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  was  not  given  to  the  parties 
niost  interested — the  pupils  of  the  Univer- 
sity .'  Knowing  this,  and  relying  upon  their 
judgment,  through  past  experience,  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  chnir  of  anatomv. 
made  vacant  by  the  lato  resignation  of  Dr. 
Quain,  they,  the  council,  resolved  on  elect- 
ing Dr.  Sharpey  to  the  vacant  chair.  Tl;?.! 
gentleman  has  long  taught  anatomv  most 
successfully  in  Edinburgh.  His  talents  <\iii 
be  attested  by  those  who  have  derived  prac- 
tical information  from  bis  teaching;  his 
manner  is  most  conciliatory  and  kind,  and 
he  has  ever  ahown  himself  most  anxious  tu 
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4a  Us  best  f&r  Us  pvpUi'  idnmcement. 
Whtkt  I  My  of  hfai  it  dimwa  from  thote  who 
hftTe  ttodied  udtr  hit  immediate  tuition, 
and  who  are  load  in  their  praises  of  him 
at  a  teacher.  Persoaally,  I  am  unlcnown  to 
Dr.  Sharpej. 

The  Lahc^  it  weekly  read  by  hundreds 
of  yoaof  ata  in  the  eonntry,  and,  at  this 
period' of  tlie  year,  more  especially,  they  re- 
fer to  tt  at  a  guide  for  their  ulterior 
arraogemeatt  ia  point  of  entering  to  this  or 
tiiat  ichooi  of  medicine.  I  greatly  fear, 
IhNn  what  has  fallen  lately  from  you,  in 
yoar  leal  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
tcience,  tiiat  a  prejudice  may  arise  against 
the  UniTcrsity ;  but  I  would  urge  them,  if 
warering,  to  enter  where  they  may  rely  on 
Bot  merely  being  lectured  to,  but  also  on 
being  taivrA^9  and  that  in  a  way  unrivalled  in 
the  metropolis.  As  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Lendra  Unhenity^  I  am  compelled,  not  only 
by  a  tense  of  right,  but  of  obligation  also,  to 
tpeak  in  its  jui»tification.  I  remain,  Sir, 
year  obedient  servant, 

George  J.  Perry. 
Henbury,  near  Bristol,  Aug.  31st,  1836. 


LATE  ELECTION    AT   UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Bit: — ^In  the  last,  and  some  preceding 
immbers  of  The  Lancet,  reference  is  made 
to  the  late  election  of  a  professor  in  the 
VniTertity  of  London,  and  to  the  mode  of 
election  generally.  As  the  information 
tnpplied  to  you  on  both  these  points  is  in 
tome  respects  incorrect,  and  in  otliers  de- 
fective, I  take  the  liberty  of  directing  your 
attention  to  points  in  which  I  know  it  to  be 
to.  My  information  on  subjects  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  University  is  de- 
rived from  sources  open  to  a  large  body  of 
proprietors — the  by-laws  and  the  books  of 
the  institution. 

It  hat  been  stated  to  you,  that  Dr.Sharpey 
hat  been  preferred  for  the  chair  of  phy- 
tiology  to  Dr.  Grant,  and  for  the  chair  of 
anatomy  to  Mr.  Grainger.  This  statement 
it  erroneous.  There  was  neither  a  chair  of 
phytiology  separately,  nor  one  of  anatomy 
teparately,  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the  time 
of  Messrs.  Bell,  Pattison,  and  Bennett,  the 
anatomy  was  taught  independently  of  phy- 
tiology ;  and  then  the  professor  of  anatomy 
and  the  demonstrator  were  both  occupied 
In  teaching  exactly  the  same  subject,  the 
only  difference  consisting  in  the  different 
powers  of  the  teachers. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  arrangement 
are  specially  referred  to  and  strongly  in- 
sisted on  in  The  Lancet  of  the  18th  ult., 
page  167.  After  the  secession  of  the  gen- 
tlemen above  named,  physiology  was  added 
to   anatomy  in  one  course,  and   by  this 
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means  a  sufficient  differenee  wat  made  be* 
tween  the  subjects-  taaght  by  the  professor 
and  the  demonstrator.  In  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  demonstrator  in  this 
institution  gives  a  full  course  of  anatomy, 
and  has  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
teaching  that  tnl^ect;  he  is,  in  fact,  and 
has  been  from  the  opening  of  the  university, 
a  professor  in  every  thing  but  name. 

To  end  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  state- 
That  Dr.  Sharpey  was  not  preferred  to  Dr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Grainger, — ^fliatthe  vacancy 
declared  by  the  council  in  advertisements 
and  otherwise,  was  in  the  **  chair  of 
anatomy  and  physiology;  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Quain,''— That  Dr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Grainger  could  not  have  been  both 
elected^ — That  Dr.  Grant  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  the  chair, — ^That  Mr.  Grainger  wat 
a  candidate,  if  for  any  thing,  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  anatomy  and  physiology,— 
Lastly,  That  Dr.  Sharpey  did  not  in  any 
way  come  into  competition  with  Dr.  Grant. 

As  to  the  mode  of  election,  you.  Sir,  state 
that  the  object  in  the  election,  and  the  only 
one,  ought  to  be  the  choice  of  the  person 
best  fitted  to  the  office.  In  this  I  most  cor- 
dially concur,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  in  comparison  of  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  every  thing  else  is  ^*  as  dust  in  the 
balance."  In  onier  to  understand  clearly, 
in  what  and  how  far  the  system  pursued  in 
the  University  is  objectionable,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  fairly  what  the  system  is.  I 
find  the  practice  to  be  as  follows: — 1st. 
The  vacancy  is  advertised  by  the  council, 
and  candidates  are  invited  to  send  in  ap- 
plications. 2od.  The  council  examine  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  candidates.  3rd.  The 
senate,  consisting  of  one  member  of  the 
council  as  chairman,  and  the  professors,  at 
well  those  of  the  general  as  of  the  medical 
school,  are  required  to  examine  into  their 
claims* — their  writings,  previous  history, 
&c.  &c.,— and  to  draw  up  a  detail  of  all 
ascertained  facts  concerning  each  candidate. 
This  detail  or  report  is  submitted  to  the 
council,  who  scrutinise  it,  sift  all  the  cir- 
cumstances for  themselves,  and,  finally,  elect 
to  the.  office.  The  reports  remain,  and  may 
be  referred  to  and  examined  at  any  time,  by 
those  connected  with  the  University. 

Now,  are  the  profeisors  likely  to  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  this  duty,  which  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  virtue  of  their  offices  ?  I 
put  every  consideration  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter, or  integrity,  out  of  the  question ;  I 
omit  all  argumentation,  and  confine  myself 
to  facts,  that  may  assist  you  and  others  in 
forming  a  judgment.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
authorised  to  defend  the  professors,  I  write 
without  the  assistance  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  desire  to  defend  them  only  in  so  fiar  at 
the  statement  of  truth,  without  evasion  or 
concealment,  may  serve  to  do  so. 

The  professors  in  different  inttltutiont 
are  so  differently  circumstanced^  that  thA 


LAiv  vutenow  at  vrnvEnsirr  wumam. 

role wlUak sgi^litft  in  one  swuiot  apply  ia  |hoBa«r«    IwiUMl  oiquiltt If  tlM «nOKd* 
aaoth«r,  M  toMt  in  to  iiar  M  tka  questioii   ing,  on  the  Mrt  of  tli0  iniMAval  ^moeca- 


DowaaderQCMitklarntioniteonceniea.  Tlmt, 

in  Fmnee,  Um  uniTenity  it  tnpportodby  t^e 

govenuMnt   A  profettor  receives  a  eertain 

salary,  and  whether  his  eiass  consists  of 

fife,  or  five  hundred,  his  leptwaeration  is 

the  sane.    There  is  no  eoispetitioa  after 

election,  for  there  is  no  seeond  or  rival 

school.    The  professor  ls»  nnder  these  cir- 

eumstanees,  not  interested  ia  desiring  the 

proisotion  of  thet)est  qualified  candidate  to 

any  vacant  chair.    In  the  London  Univer- 1 1  should  be  compelled  bj  »ifcinei—rfi  to 


pied  himself  so  largirtf  witih  tk«  diaiaetar 
and  the  aflfairs  of  eCkeft,  be  or  be  net  of 
questionable  prepriely  •  K«ltti«r  will  I  dis- 
cuss the  question  vrhether  iniieiMle,  secret 
whisperings  and  imptttalioBe,  ovght  to  have 
influence  in  the  eteelioB  p€  pfolmose*  De- 
tenniaed,  neveover»  to  abelMa  fiMOi  all  it- 
ferenoe  to  pfobable  moti voa,  I  will  withhold 
the  narration  of  some  facta  tliat  woald,  per- 
haps, serve  to  throw  ligbC  oa  tlMHa,  anleM 


sity,  the  income  of  the  professor  depends 
wholly  on  the  number  of  the  pupils.  More- 
over, the  support  of  the  establishment, 
whkh,  in  other  institutions,  is  derived  from 
the  government,  or  from  endowment,  or,  per- 
haps, from  the  funds  of  some  chari^,  is 
here  drawn  from  the  pupils'  fees  i  no  emo- 
lument is  derived  from  the  hospital,  and 
there  are  many  rival  sehools.  In  such  cir- 
cuamtances,  the  profisssor  anpears  to  have 
aa  interest  in  desiring  the  ablest  men  for  his 
eoUeagaes.  Is  this  pecuniary  intereet  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  faithfttl  discharge  of 
the  duty  referred  to  ? 

But  a  report  has  beenmade  to  cireulate — 
and,  indeed,  it  was  communicated  to  Thb 
Lanobt,  (see  the  number  for  July  SO,  p.  610) 
— that  professcffs  vrere  engaged  in  intrigues, 
&c.  I  am  acqoaiated  with  some  iaets,  which 
I  believe  to  be  connected  with  the  origin 
and  propagation  of  this  report,  and  these  I 
wiU  allude  to.    It  was  stated,  immediately 
before  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Quain,  that  a 
vacancy  would  soon  exist  in  the  University, 
aad  that  occasion  would  then  be  taken  to 
name  to  the  offic-e,  without  reference  to  the 
professors.    Immediately  after  the  resigna- 
tion was  announced,  the  qualificaUons  of  an 
individual,  who,  it  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed, would  be  a  candidate,  were  spoken 
of  very  slightly,  and  those  of  another,  who 
subsequently    became   a   candidate,  were 
much  extolled.    It  was  also  suggested  to 
one  or  more  of  the  council,  that  intrigues 
were  in  practice  by  some  of  the  professors ; 
and  a  suggestion  of  the  like  kind  was  made 
even  to  one  or  more  of  the  professors. ,  Now, 
Sir,  these  statementa  were  made  by  one  * 
person,  a  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
w1m>  is  no  more  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity than  any  other  medical  school,  and  they 
were  made  with  a  view  to  promote  the  elec- 
tioa  of  a  certain  candidate. 

I  am  coafident  that  this  gendemaa  (the 
eandidate)  had  no  cognizance  of  the  charac- 
let  of  the  efiVirts  made  for  him.  I  respect 
him  highly,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of 


*  Th»  writer  of  thi»lelter  in  Bot  th«  autiborof  that 
iinad  **  Sguvta-kmi"  in  Tax  Lamcit  heSan  the  Imi 
He  did  not  for  several  d«va  after  ita  publication  erem 
■ee  that  dociuneat,  vhich  was  maxiLed  "  Enigmati- 
cal Conunuoieatieii,"  aBdAram  thkeaneumstanoe  waa 
hy  ta*  present  wrilar,  vil»  is  no  JE6^ 


alter  my  intimtiea. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Graiager  ans  said  to 
have  been  supported  by  three  wmmhm  o( 
the  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  Onust,  Mr.  lisloi, 
and  Dr.  Ritchie  (see  laat  LAacar,  p.  799). 
The  geatlemaa  whoee  nave  ataade  secead 
does  not,  I  find^  lecture  Li  ^e  Unit crsi^, 
and  does  not  derive  any  inooaie  from  it 
Acc<Hdiag  to  the  advertiseaieate,  he  is  eoe- 
nected  with  the  hospital,  whoae  funds  sit 
distinct,  and  he  lectures  at  another  school. 
This  is  not  mentioned  with  any  view  to  de- 
tract from  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  tk&t 
gentleman's  opinion.     Indeed,  it  may  be 
nmintained,  that  eonnectioa  with  one  insti- 
tution best  renders  a  person  zealous  for  tiie 
iaterest  of  another,  and  more  dispassioaste 
in  the  appreciatioa  of  the  merits  of  those 
connected  with  it.  Dr.  Ritchie  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.    He  is  a 
learned  divine.    I  mention  these,  perhaps 
trivial,  circumstances  merely  to  sei  each  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  I  can,  on  its  proper  footing. 

Now«  as  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Sharper. 
He  was  not  recommended  by  a  ^'  majority  of 
the  committee  of  senate,"  but  by  their  aoi- 
nimous  voice.  Your  informant  has  said 
that  two  members  of  council  advocated  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Grainger.  He  has  omitted 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  But  the  j  ostiiicatioii  of  the  late 
election  must  rest  on  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  in  a 
month  or  two  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion his  qualifications  will  he  fully  asd 
fairly  tested. 

Looking  to  the  last  election  and  that  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  I  find  Mr.  Listoa 
chosen  as  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  Dr. 
Sharpey  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, aad  both  were,  I  am  informed,  per- 
soimlly  altogether  unknown  to  tiiose  inter- 
ested in  the  appointments.  Many  dooMs 
may  exist  as  to  the  prudence  of  each  of  these 
appointments ;  but  I  must  say,  Uiat,  c4)Dii- 
;  dering  that  there  appear  to  5e  poweiful  is- 
centives  to  impel  those  concerned  to  select 
the  person  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  the  office,  there  is  no  motivr 
apparent  for  their  electing  any  other.  1  cai- 
not  see  in  the  facts  any  inducement  suB- 
ciently  strong  to  draw  them  frt>m  the  coarse 
marked  out  by  honour,  duty,  aad  all-power- 
ful self-interest 
These  observatioae  do  not  touch  the  sub 
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eti  adToeatod  by  yon,  Bktf-l  mean  the 
yablietrUlyOreaiieoan;  Ibrtiiiimaybead- 
▼oeatod  on  mmidj  diiUnct  from  those  of 
th0  lapatea  dlthonetty  of  any  party.  I 
would  gladly  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
iapofiant  measttrc,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ypwihig  Its  adoption  in  any  case,  but  in  or- 
Qir  to  poiat  out  a  few  difljculties  to  be  met, 
INfed  to  disonss  the  mechanism  by  which  it 
ii  lo  bo  worked*    I  find,  however,  that  this 

tekas  crown  already  to  a  considerable 
if  and  that  I  must  defer  all  reference 
to  uio  tufaject  to  another  communication. 

I  hire  now.  Sir,  only  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
HktA  with  a  Tiew  to  assist  you  and  others  in 
■ntrlag  at  truthi  I  have  detailed  some  facts, 
ttd  olliided  to  some  persons.  I  am  pre- 
pModto  maintain  and  to  prore  all  that  I 
kttvo  adTOBced^ — and  more,  should  more  be 
MiMiary.  1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
obedient  servant, 

An  Old  University-Man. 
lopiember  6, 18S6. 


m.  SIQMOND  AND  DR.  OOLDING. 

Te  the  Editor  qfTnt,  Lancet. 

Sit:— On  my  return  to  town  I  had  an 
Ofportoiiity  of  perusing  the  last  number  of 
]Mr  poriodical,  which  contains  an  outline 
of    an    address    circulated    amongst    the 

Svremors  of  the  Charing-cross  Hospital,  by 
f .  Pettigrew,  in  consequence  of  the  extra* 
Ofdinary  proceedings  of  a  Committee  ap- 

Kted  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
vital.  That  Committee,  usurping  the 
•ower  of  the  Crovemors,  has  thought  fit  to 
ttlopense  with  my  services  as  physician  to 
the  hospital,  and  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  more 
Aon  once  mentioned  my  name  in  the  course 
of  bis  observations,  I  have  to  request  that 
yon  will  in  a  future  number  do  me  the  kind- 
Biaa  to  insert  an  address,  which  I  will  take 
the  earliest  moment  to  forward  to  you. 

That  I  have  supported  Mr.  Pettigrew 
throughout  a  most  arduous  and  difficult 
task.  Is  a  subject  of  self-congratulation,  nor 
do  I  In  the  slightest  degree  regret  that  I  am 
ao  looger  to  associate  with  individuals 
whoae  conduct  I  have  had  occasion  most 
oorerely  to  censure  before  that  Committee, 
ood  with  whom  I  declared  I  could  hold  no 
oonmnnication  whatever. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  explained  to  you  the 
nature  of  a  transaction  between  himself  and 
Mr<  Howship,  of  which  I  had,  two  years 
hetofrtf  accidentally  heard,  but  which  was 
tboB  positively  denied.  It  appears  that  this 
transaction  was  thoroughly  known  to  Dr. 
GokUng,  to  Dr.  Shearman,  and  to  Mr. 
Kobertson,  in  the  month  of  November,  but  it 
was  not  communicated  to  me,  their  colleague, 
until  the  month  of  May,  and  then  in  con- 
•eqocnce  only  of  some  dissensions  that  had 
ortoen ;  even  then  no  open,  straight-forward 


course  was  pursued,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Petti- 
grew assailed  with  provocations  and  Ufl* 
manly  persecution,  which  excited  In  mir 
mind  a  more  anxious  desire  to  defend  a  eof- 
league  whom  t  had  always  found  aealoua^ 
active,  (uid  honourable. 

I  can  only  now  state  that  I  givo  my  ffloit 
willing  testunony  to  his  observations  on  the 
mismanagement  of  the  hospital,  and  that  I 
purpose  laying  before  you  the  details  of  ay 
own  statement,  made  to  the  Committee,  on 
various  points  connected  with  the  Institution. 
I  have  only  now  time  to  request  that  you  will 
allow  me  thus  to  return  my  thanks  to  tho 
difflnrent  members  of  the  profession,  who,  in 
consequence  of  that  which  has  appeared  in 
your  pages,  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
express,  in  various  forms,  their  kind  feelhifl[ 
towards  me ;  many  individuals,  to  whom  I 
did  not  know  that  my  name  bad  reached, 
have  in  the  Warmest  manner  exhibited  to  me 
the  demonstration  of  their  sense  o(  the  an- 
noyance to  which  I  have  been  snblected,  and 
have  volunteered  to  assist  my  endeavours  to 
root  out  the  miserable  system  pursued  at  tho 
Charing-cross  Hospital. 

I  feel  convinced  that  tiie  medical  prote- 
sion  will  acknowledge,  when  all  the  faets 
are  laid  before  them,  Uiat  I  have  never  acted 
inconsistently  with  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  a  science  which  I  have  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  with  pleasure,  because  it  has 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of  intellectual 
individuals,  in  whose  society  my  happiest 
hours  are  past.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

G.  G.  SlOMOND,  M.D. 

S4,  Dover-street,  Sep.  6, 18M. 


DEFENCE  OF   DR.   OOLDING. 

To  ike  Ediior  qfTm  Lancet. 

Sir  :— There  is  no  part  of  your  nnbllc 
life  that  has  gained  you  greater  credit  than 
the  vehement  and  constant  warfare  you  have 
waged  against  those  who  employ  appeals  to 
the  benevolence  of  our  countrymen  as  mere 
stepping-stones  to  their  own  fortune  and  ag- 
grandisement;  nor  does  any  one  dispute 
with  you  that,  in  numerous  instances. 
Medical  Societies  are  so  managed,  as  to 
conduce  to  little  else  than  the  selfish  ends  of 
their  promoters. 

But  all  rules  have  exceptions,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  designate  the  Charing^Cnu  Hos- 
pital  as  a  <^  place  of  traffic  in  human  misery, 
m  disease  and  death,"  unless  jyon  had  evi- 
dence before  you,  touchii^  the  partleular 
case— unless  vou  had  l^n  youfVelfy  or 
sent  some  credible  persons,  to  examino  tho 
place,  and  the  mode  in  whicn  it  is  cottdneted. 
The  terms  of  your  censure  are  so  metapho- 
rical, that  I  cannot  precisely  determine  what 
you  mean  to  imply ;  but  taking  the  most 
gentle  interpretation.  It  may  be  presomed 
you  assert,  that  the  kMfM  does  mt  9gM, 
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any  maUrinl  relitf  to  the  sick  poor,  or  that  it 
does  not  afford  so  much  as  it  might  be  made  to 
do  bp  a  different  administration. 

If  you  say  anything^  yoa  say  this  ;  but,  I 
assure  you,  you  cannot  sustain  it  by  aa  ap- 
peal to  evidence.  1st.  The  hospital  is  a 
clean,  well-ventilated  building, havinji:  wider 
wards  than  any  other  hospital  in  London ;  it 
is  furnished  with  excellent  beds  and  bed- 
ding, and  the  diet  is  unexceptionable. 
That  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  much  mate- 
rial relief,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  is  secured  by  the 
nurses  being  carefully  selected  and  con- 
itanUy  subjected  to  the  visits,  night  and 
day,  of  the  director;  and  (previous  to  the 
recent  quarrels)  by  a  full  record  being  kept 
of  all- the  cases,  their  treatment  and  termina- 
tion— which  book  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  one— the  attendance  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  has  been  frequent, 
regular,  and  punctual.  Now,  throw  away 
your  suspicions  as  to  the  motives  that 
actuated  the  formation  and  continuance  of 
the  hospital,  and  your  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  medical  men. 
Can  you  deny  that  good  diet,  lodging,  and 
regular  attendance,  are  not  boons  to  the  dis- 
eased? 

Let  us  next  enquire  whether  more  good 
might  be  eflected  by  a  different  adminis- 
tration. I  will  not  say  that  a  better  medical 
appointment  might  not  have  been  made, 
because,  of  course,  the  concours  would  have 
ensured  the  services  of  more  brilliant 
talents,  but,  taking  matters  as  they  are,  I 
believe  I  may  refer  you  to  the  book  just 
mentioned,  to  shew  that  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  practice  has  not  been  inferior  in 
sanative  effects  to  that  of  contemporary  es- 
tablishments ;  and  the  arrangements  of  its 
pecuniary  affairs  has  been  the  astonishment 
of  every  one  who  has  glanced  at  them. 
Without  entering  into  minor  details,  reckon 
the  money  collected,  deduct  the  current  ex- 
pences  of  even  the  smallest  dispensary  in 
London,  and  look  at  the  building.   The  no3- 

Sital  had  numerous  enemies,  but  I  never 
eard  a^y  one  deny  that  the  most  judicious 
economy  had  been  used  throughout,  and  that 
this  had  been  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  Governors  .adopting  very  generally  the 
plans  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Golding. 

A  different  inference  might  be  formed 
from  the  statements  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Pettigrew ;  but,  without  controverting 
his  assertions,  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to 
them  that  he  has  very  trivial  grounds  for  his 
very  serious  Atack. '  The  force  of  his 
affirmations  is  blunted  to  impotence  by  the 
circumstance  that,  allowing  all  he  says  to  be 
unexaggerated,  every  assertion  tells,  with 
equal  force,  to  criminate  himself,  to  injure 
that  character  which  he  prizes  dearer  than 
life.  For  allowing  Dr.  Golding  to  be 
"cruel,"  "tyrannous,"  and  "revolting  in 
his  manners  "-^allowing  him  and  Dr.  Shear- 


man to  be  men  of  "  convenient  memories'*— 
giving  all  credit  to  the  sensitive  Moffat  and 
to  Swemmer — granting  that  the  waat  of 
bandages  (flannel,  18- tailed  and  compli- 
cated), of  an  operating  table,  a  pulley,  aod 
a  bolt,  are  serious  grievances,  how  came 
Mr.  Pettigrew  to  associate  with  such  base 
colleagues  for  14  years,  and  how  came  he  to 
submit  to  the  want  of  what  he  thinks  neces- 
sary to  hi^  patients  ?  Should  he  not  have 
exposed  the  inhumanity  of  the  Director  be- 
fore ;  should  he  not  instantly  have  applied 
for  what  was  right  for  his  patients,  and,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  resigned  indignantly,  nor 
waited  until  he  was  turned  oat  before  he 
made  public  disclosures .'  The  hospital  may- 
be an  infamous  Job,  *'  but  the  Job  has  cat 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  not  he  the  Job."  He  clung 
to  it  with  long  and  ardent  attachment. 

The  force  of  this  recoil  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
accusations  on  himself  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  merely  toltrate  his  col- 
leagues. He  lauded  the  man  of  revolting 
manners  to  the  skies  in  the  dedication  to  a 
pamphlet  on  Hydrophobia.  Mr.  P.  '^eagtrlg 
embraces"  the  opportunity  afforded  by  that 
publication,  "  to  record  the  regard  and 
esteem  he  entertains  for  Dr.  Golding  person- 
ally, and  his  admiration  of  his  principles 
and  zeal,"  and  talks  of  "  his  unwearied  ex- 
ertions "  and  *^  philanthropic  labours." 
Further,  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  one  who  sub- 
scribed, last  autumn,  to  have  a  bust  of  the 
doctor  placed  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
erected  with  the  usual  eulogia  by  ail  his 
colleagues. 

But  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Golding  and 
his  hospital  would  not  be  complete  by 
merely  proving  that  his  accuser  has  toler- 
ated his  faults,  or  participated  in  them. 
I  wish  to  show  that  he  deserves  no  blame. 

I  St.  As  to  his  measure.>  so  far  from  their 
being  revolting,  I  have  always  considered 
them  remarkably  quiet  and  gentlemanly. 
He  pretends  to  no  effect,  he  certainly  affeets 
no  particular  kindness  and  softness  to  pa- 
tients, nor  makes  any  meretricious  attempts 
to  appear  profound.  But  he  has  a  manly, 
direct,  easy  method  of  conversation,  not  un- 
seasoned with  humour,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable,  because  he  displays  no  inclina- 
tion to  shine.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
many  members  of  our  profession  who  have 
visited  the  hospital,  and  conferred  with  the 
doctor,  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  most 
correct. 

2ndly.  As  to  Dr.  Gelding's  opposition  to 
the  union  with  King's  College^  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  signal  want  of  success  has  at- 
tended this  institution  in  comparison  vith 
its  rival — that  much  public  advantage  is 
derived  from  multiplying  schools  as  far  as 
possible,  in  order  to  ensure  competition— 
that  his  attempts  to  found  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  patients  was  more 
subsidiary  to  the  instmction  of  pupiUi  must 
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have  been  frnstrated  by  a  connection  where 
the  school  was  the  manifest  object;  and 
that  he  had  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  (given  though  before  the  golden 
vision  of  making  £500  by  the  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  saving  the  school  from  sinking,  by 
his  anatomical  lectures,  was  dissolved,) 
that  such  an  union  was  inexpedient.  Now 
these  were  sufficient  reasons  to  make  the 
director  decline  the  '<  vast  accession  of 
strength,"  **  the  considerable  increase  of 
funds,  the  connection  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, and  the  deserved  professional  emo- 
lument," which  Mr.  Pettigrewj  after  failing 
himself  to  form  a  school,  so  confidently 
anticipates. 

3rdiy.  Any  one  who  knows  any  thing 
about  an  hospital,  knows  that  you  can 
always  find  a  few  dissatisfied  patients,  some 
pupils  who  love  (as  is  natural  to  youth)  an 
opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  their  su- 
periors, and  making  a  party,  and  nurses 
who  are  delighted  with  abusing  those  who 
keep  them  in  order.  But  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
cases  are  strangely  selected.  Mofiat  is  a 
carious  exception  to  human  nature,  if, 
merely  because  he  had  received  a  hint  to 
go  out,  and  that  after  Mr.  P.  had  told  him 
not  to  mind  such  hints,  he  rushed  forth  from 
a  comfortable  bed  to  wander  in  the  streets 
till  three  in  the  morning,  without  a  sixpence ; 
and  the  circumstance,  that  the  German  wiio 
writes  such  good  ElngUsh  forgets  his  own 
name  (for  this  is$chwemmer,notSwemmer), 
might  have  excited  a  suspicion  in  Mr.  P.'s 
mind  that  some  enemy  to  the  director  had 
dictated  the  letter. 

4thly.  The  details  of  economy  always 
appear  petty  and  mean ;  yet  every  man  is 
aware  that  great  accumulations  are  made 
by  minor  savings.  The  shilling  deposit  on 
the  crutch  will  seem  to  the  public  foolish 
parsimony ;  but  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  poor,  are  aware  how  often 
crutches,  splints,  &c.,  being  taken  away  are 
not  returned,  and  that  th^y  amount  in  the 
end  to  something  considerable ;  nor  can  the 
instance  of  individual  hardship  aflTect  the 
general  expediency  of  the  rule.  Jn  other 
things  of  the  same  nature  I  think  that  all 
the  medical  profession,  to  which  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  appeals,  will  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  committee  that  his  charges  are  frivolous. 
Operations  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  pre> 
dude  the  surgeon  from  using  his  own  in- 
struments (which,  in  fact,  is  the  rule  of  the 
hospital),  an  operating  table  cannot  be  very 
essential,  since  private  operations  are  per- 
formed on  any  table ;  and,  in  fact,  the  thing 
is  a  form.  The  occasional  want  of  a  bandage 
also  may  have  occurred,  but  such  complaints 
are  trivial  if  made  of  themselves.  If  they 
are  brought  forward  as  extreme  cases, 
showing  general  deficiency  in  the  material 
of  the  hospital,  they  are  worthy  of  attention. 
But  while  the  general  appearance  of  the 
hospital  JMitients,  and  their  attendants,  is 


such  as  I  have  seen,  and  such  as  any  one 
may  see  who  chooses  to  go  there,  (and,  let 
it  be  remembered,  the  wards  have  always 
been  open  to  inspection,)  the  appointment 
of  a  cook  who  has  attempted  suicide,  or  of 
a  nurse  who  has  had  a  fit,  can  never  be 
thought  grounds  of  serious  censure  against 
the  director. 

The  word  "  director  **  brings  me  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  observations.  It  may  in 
your  cars  have  a  bad  sound.  But  he  is 
only  a  director  to  do  temporarily  what  is 
afterwards  to  be  continued  or  altered  by 
the  governors,  who  have  sufficiently  fre- 
quent meetings,  and  he  is  strictly  responsible. 
Now,  those  who  know  how  slowly  and 
feebly  committees  act,  how  much  of  in- 
justice they  perpetrate  collectively,  which 
they  would  not  do  individually,  and  how 
certainly  one  persevering  man  (a  treasurer 
or  a  secretary)  can  manage  the  rest,  will 
agree  with  me  that  one  individua',  on  whom 
rests  an  entire  re:<ponsibility,  and  on  whose 
actions  all  eyes  rest,  is  a  most  useful  officer, 
and  one  from  whom  less  jobbing  is  to  be 
expected  than  from  any  clique.  The  success 
of  the  Charing-Crou  Hospital  is  a  proof  of 
this  opinion. 

One  word  more.  The  committee,  it  is 
said,  are  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Golding. 
Be  it  so.  Men  engaged  in  any  work  of 
charity  are  liable  to  become  friends,  but  of 
this  committee  some  must  also  be  friends  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  since  at  their  hands  he 
received  his  appointment 

I  have  thought  proper  to  parry  an  attack 
made  against  a  man  I  esteem,  and  an  insti- 
tution  I  approve,  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
thrust  again.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
and  his  anxiety  for  distinction,  I  shall 
always  admire.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Greville  Jones. 

Bolt-court,  Sept.  6, 1S36. 


CORRECTION  OF 

ERRORS    IN    STATISTICS 

AT  THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  there  were  made  some  remarks 
on  the  Statistics  of  Mortality  in  Britain, 
wh  ch  are  not  supported  by  the  facts  ad- 
duced. You  have  at  different  times  done 
me  the  favour  to  insert  in  The  Lancet,  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
same  facts ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  now 
allow  me  the  opportunity  of  defending  my 
conclusions,  by  explaining  the  nature  of  the* 
error*  contained  in  the  oppoting  •tatementy. 
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There  are  two  snbJecU  on  which  I  have  to 
offer  my  remarks ;  first,  on  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Cleland,  respecting  the  mortality  at 
Glasgow ;  secondly,  on  the  revisal  of  state- 
ments respecting  the  mortality  in  all  Eng- 
land, formerly  made,  bot  now  abandoned, 
by  Mr.  Rickman. 

In  the  paper  of  Dr.  Cleland  it  is  stated, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  total  Glasgow  popu- 
lation amounted  to  one  in  80.4  in  1881,  and 
to  one  in  80.8  in  1880.  It  is  the  manifest 
intention  of  Dr.  Cleland  that  his  readers 
should  hence  infer,  that  the  average  annual 
mortality  during  the  10  years  was  constant, 
and  a  little  greater  than  one  in  40.  He  has 
withheld  the  facts  stated  in  the  remaining 
eight  annual  bills,  in  which  the  mortality 
averaged  about  one  in  85.  This  new  method 
of  deducing  the  average  annual  mortality  is 
accompanied  by  a  new  method  of  deducing 
the  mortality  for  single  years.  Dr.  Cleland 
includes  the ''  still-bom  "  among  the  deaths, 
and  thus  exaggerates  the  mortality  about 
eight  per  cent.  He  states  the  total  deaths 
for  the  year  1880  to  be  5,185,  and  I  find  on 
referring  to  his  bill  for  1880,  that  this  num- 
ber is  made  up  of  4,714  deaths  from  the 
living,  and  of  471  still-born.  He  has  de- 
duced the  mortality  of  the  year  1880,  bv 
comparing  the  population  then  existing  with 
5,185,  instead  of  the  true  number  4,714 
deaths.  The  measure  of  the  mortality  of  any 
population  consists  in  the  proportion  of 
dying  out  of  a  given  number  living.  As  the 
still-born  have  never  lived  or  respired,  it  is 
manifestly  improper  to  include  them  among 
the  deaths.  Any  person  who  is  determined 
to  include  the  ^  still-bom  "  among  the  deaths, 
must,  to  preserve  any  consistency  of  princi- 
ple, include  in  his  number  of  the  living,  all 
the  unborn  children  between  the  sixth  and 
ninth  month  from  conception.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  when 
we  have  so  well  marked  a  line  as  the  act  qf 
respiration.  In  The  Lancet  of  June  11th,  I 
stated  the  proportion  of  still-born  in  Glas- 
gow to  be  unusually  high  (1  to  IG  births). 
I  have  since  met  with  an  observation  at 
Hamburgh,  for  eight  years  ending  1828,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  still-bom  is  of 
equal  amount. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Association  it 
was  stated  that  the  annual  mortality  in  Lon- 
don was  1  in  40,  and  in  all  England  1  in 
59.  The  authority  on  which  these  state- 
ments rest  was  not  mentioned ;  indeed  there 
exists  no  such  authority.  The  << official" 
documents  appealed  to,  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  value,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  oJUiai  r$sulis  are  of  equal 
value.  I  have  stated  the  mortality  in  Lon- 
don to  be  1  in  85,  and  in  all  England  to  be  1 
in  47.2,  on  an  average  of  the  18  years 
1813-80.  There  is  notP  no  supposed  au- 
thority adverse  to  my  stetement  Mr. 
Rickman  has  published  his  recantatioi,  and 
the  resvHt  givtii  by  him  |a  the  MtHml 


Gazettey  Dec.  10th,  1885,  do  not  diifer  more 
than  onepereeni.  from  the  resolts  previously 
published  by  me  for  eaeh  of  99  countiei  of 
England.  For  the  whole  of  E;ngland,  Mr. 
Rickman's  resulto  differ  five  per  cent,  from 
my  results ;  but  three-fourths  of  this  incon- 
siderable difference  is  attributable  to  the 
inconsistency  of  Mr.  Riekmaa.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  registration  of  deaths  is 
much  more  defective  in  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Monmouth,  than  in  the  other  89  cooa- 
ties,  and  yet  he  assumes,  as  a  correction  of 
the  *<  official  documents,**  an  increase  of  ons- 
tenth  to  the  registered  deaths  in  all  cases. 
The  correction  which  I  have  adopted  is 
one-fourth  in  the  case  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Monmouth,  and  one-ninih  in  each  of  the 
remaining  80  counties.  The  mortality  is 
England  was  at  a  minimum  during  the  fire 
years  1816-20.  Mr.  Rickman  has  stated  it 
to  have  been  at  that  time  1  in  52  {Lon,  Med, 
Gaz.,  Jan.  28rd).  I  have  stated  it  to  hare 
been  at  the  same  period,  1  in  40.  The  mini- 
mum as  estimated  by  me,  agrees  with  the 
average  mortality  of  the  18  years  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Riokraan.*  I  remain,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  R.  Edmonds, 

46|  Regent  souare,  I^oodon, 
Sep.  5tb,  1880, 


Medical  Coroners. — (Frojn  a  CorrespMh 
dent,) — ^There  are  three  medical  coroners  ia 
Montgomeryshire,  Dr.  Jobnes  of  Garthmyl^ 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  surgeon,  of  Machynleth,  for 
the  county,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  surgeon,  for 
the  borough,  of  Llanfyllin.  The  first  of  these 
gentlemen  has  filled  the  office  during  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  and  the  second  nearly 
as  long.  Mr,  Roberts,  we  understand,  is 
elected  annually.  Several  times,  during  the 
last  year^  the  corpnof  was  only  able  to  ob- 
tain medical  evidence  in  cases  of  manslaugh- 
ter, and  even  of  murder,  through  the  libera- 
lity of  individuals  who  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  a  surgeon  for  his  time  and 
trouble  in  attendance,  though,  in  justice  to 
the  medical  men  of  the  county,  it  should  be 
added,  that  they  have  never  been  backward 
in  rendering  their  services  upon  public  oc- 
casions. Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Mnai- 
cipal  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  H.  Jkmes,  surgeon, 
of  Pool,  was  coroner  for  that  borough  ;  but 
now  the  office  is  merged  in  the  county  ccn>- 
nership,  This  gentleman  was  called  in  some 
time  ago,  by  two  of  the  great  *<  unpaid,"  to 
examine  a  woman  who  brought  forwsrd  a 
charge  of  rape,  and  for  hia  trouble  was  li- 
berally offered  Jite  shiUm^Ml 


*  In  the  last  luirccr  a  migpriilt  < 
trt)le  at  the  loot  of  m^  fBlI^Ms 
stsaa  of  81.1  wesA  98,1. 
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THE  LANCET. 


Lmdm^f  ShUwtdmif^  Sefiembtr  I9i  UMf . 

Few  penoof  are  mptbla  of  fonaing  a 
iofffeet  opiftioB  rftlatiTt  to  the  diagraccful 
bPMtment  to  wbieh  modieal  prafllitkmen 
bave  been  ral^eotod,  from  time  immemorial^ 
bi  the  Coronert'  Coorta  of  tbif  oountry.  Tbe 
public,  generally,  know  little  or  notbing  of 
tbe  asatter.  Jurymen,  certainly,  baTc  occa. 
tionally  aaeisted  in  aggrarating  tbe  inanlts 
frbicb  bave  been  offered  to  medical  wit- 
■citee,  beoaoae  it  nnfortnnately  bappens 
tbat  tbe  mode  of  summoning  Coroners' 
/wiea,  lif  in  itaelf,  subversive  of  tbe  ends  of 
foalice,  by  making  tbose  persons  tbe  instm- 
pie&ts  or  tbe  tools  of  tbe  conNier,  or  tbe 
iummoning  constable.  Tbis  system  requires 
to  be  radically  changed.  But  to  effect  an 
alteration  in  it  constituted  no  part  of  tbe 
object  of  tbe  promoter  of  tbe  Bill  wbicb 
bas  recently  been  enacted  into  a  law  under 
tbe  title  of  the  <<  Medical  Witnesses  Act" 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  constable,  or 
tbo  hospital  beadle,  is  left  to  summon  as 
Jorymen,  at  bis  own  discretion,  whomsoever 
be  may  tliink  proper  to  select.  In  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  our  great  hospitals,  we 
know  well  enough  the  description  of  persons 
who  are  chosen;  and  in  distant  country 
places,  considering  tlie  dependant  character 
of  tbe  summoning  officer,  jurymen  who  are 
not  a  whit  less  objectionable  than  the  men 
who  act  as  jurymen  in  tbe  inquisition-rooms 
of  tbe  London  HospitaU,  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  called  upon  to  act  as  tbe  ad- 
inbiistrators  of  justice  in  the  Coroner's  Court 
In  eases  of  death,  for  instance,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred  from  tbe  iniliction 
of  corporal  punishment, — such  ns  resulted 
at  Woolwich  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year — ^it  is  of  tbe  ntanost  importance  to  tbe  im* 
partial  and  honest  administration  of  tbe  law, 
tbat  men  of  sagacity  and  independence  of 
ipirit  should  be  selected  as  jurymen.  Yet 
fbe  selection  of  tbose  functionariea  is  com. 
ttHtod  enttfely  to  tbo  iiioretioii  of  Ibo 


parbdi  oonstaUe  or  beadle,  and  tbat  H  bap- 
peas  iktii  tbe  primary  or  initiativaptoceodiag 
in  conducting  the  boitneis  of  tbo  Qbmner^ 
Court  Is  so  tborouf^  defectivey  tbat  Avery 
secondary  or  inal  measnro  arlaing  ont  of  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  ■wsatlaftirtory« 

Tbe  great  corrective,  however,  in  tbo 
Coroner's  Court,  relative  to  every  Investi- 
gation in  wbicb  there  is  difflevlty  In  tracing 
tbe  canoe,  of  deatb^  is  always  to  be  found  In 
tbe  evidence  of  eampetint  msdiMl  prmH" 
timun.  Coroners  and  jnrymen  bare  ap- 
peared abttost  invariably  to  feel  that,  in 
tbe  absence  of  medical  evidence  in  what 
bave  been  denominated  '^doubtful"  or 
^  mysterious  "  eases,  no  verdict  wbicb  could 
be  satisfactory  to  tbe  fediags,  either  of  them- 
selves or  tbe  public,  could  be  returned. 
Accordingly,  the  constable,  acting  under  tbe 
dictation  of  tbe  coroner,  baa  well  plied 
Eoi^isb  medkml  praetlttoBeri  with  eam- 
aKmsea  to  attend  fa^(nests.  Wbaterermay 
bave  been  tbe  eanse  of  death,  whether  tittit 
cause  was  enveloped  la  a  elond  of  darkness 
or  open  to  tbe  compreliensiOB  of  any  ordi- 
nary observer,  it  mattered  not  ^^a  medical 
practitioner  was  snmmotted  before  tbe  coro 
ner  and  jury.  Tbus^  surgeons  In  genem^ 
practice  were  required  on  sneb  oeoasiona 
to  make  long  jonmies,  to  negleet  tboir  pa- 
tients, and  to  waste  tbehr  boms  in  public- 
bouses,  waiting  tbe  pleasafo,  tite  coave* 
nience,  or  tbe  wbim,  of  Mr.  Comovnu 

And  idl  for  what?  Often  mercftf  |i  |e 
laughed  at,  or  treated  witb  eoatempj  or 
insult,  for  their  paias.  In  not  one  case  oat 
of  fifty  would  tbe  paroebial,  or  any  other 
authority,  compensate  tbo  medical  practi- 
tioner lor  bis  labour  or  bis  loss  of  time.  As 
for  tbe  Coroner,  be  shielded  himself  nndnr 
tbe  aaoandoaa  condition  of  tbe  lawt  and,  at 
the  close  of  tbe  proeeedmgs,  gi^bmed  an 
assaranoe  to  tbe  medical  witeess  tiiat  be 
bad  no  power  to  award  to  bim  a  fee,  eltber 
for  his  attendance,  or  for  tbo  porfiaraMmco  of 
any  post-mortem  examlaatioB  which  might 
bave  been  made!  Tbo  mode  of  atteraate 
was  often  oiftstlir  iidlBatifa  of  tbolMUags 
ig  tam  ffgpcMMwm^  wl- 
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6  THE  ATTEMBAKCE 

to  the  characters  of  those  fimctionariH 
We  shall  not  in  this  article  mention  by  nanw 
any  individuals  whose  conduct  might,  ob 
thto  occasion,  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  re- 
proach. Our  object  is  rather  to  write  in  t 
spirit  of  admonition  as  well  to  coroners  as  ts 
our  medical  bretliren.  From  the  contests 
of  several  letters  with  which  we  have  beei 
favoured,  and  from  reports  which  hare  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  two  things  han 
become  apparent.  The  first  is,  that  corooen 
profess  not  exactly  to  understand  tke 
bearing  of  the  new  law ;  and,  secondly,  tkat 
some  medical  witnesses  have  claimed  the 
fees  belonging  to  them,  under  the  new  Act, 
without  success. 

That  a   set    of  bother-brained  attorma 
should  feel  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  terms  of  a  statute  which  is  framed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  and  in   language  whici  is 
freed,  to  the  greatest  possible  extest,  fitn 
the  usual  verbosities  of  technical  expresm 
is  natural — is,  in  fact,  just  what  might  b«e 
been  expected ;  but,  certainly,  we  did  sol 
anticipate  that  medical  practitioners  who  bad 
volunteered  to  appear  as  witnesses  at  Care, 
ners'  Inquests,  should  first  demand  a  fff, 
and  then  express  disapprobation  at  not  T^ 
ceiving  one  for  their  attendance,  their  nln- 
teer  attendance,  on  those  occasions.    Tlie 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  clear  and  explicit, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  defeat  tk 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  or  withboU 
from  practitioners  the  fees  which  it  awaids, 
can  induce  any  coroner,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  stupidity,  to  contravepe 
the  statute. 

In  dwelling  on  tlis  subject,  we  pnrpoKlf 
abstain,  as  already  stated,  from  alladiDftB 


alteration  in  the   ^j  individuals  by  name.    We  would  rather 

be«B successful.  infer  that  dillculties  have  arisen  fhrni  igao- 

'^to^  iMir^  been  effected,   ranee,  than  from  a  love  of  iignstice.    Ctf- 

^mT  meUtcal  witnesses   ceming  the  duties  and  rights  of  medksl 

practitioners,  we  must  tell  them,  that  ifil^ 

^  «ew  law,  is  the  attend  inquests  without  beinf  rtgwkrifU^ 

Many  medical   woaed,  they  will  not  be  entitled  to  ay  ^ 

^  «  c«wiitioa  to  give  under  the  provbioos  of  the  new  Act    V, 

t^  k^My  diMivditable  also,  they  pcrfdni  pott«MiteBB  exaain^ 
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tionsy  without  the  exj^resa  order  nf  tlu  eoromer 
to  that  effect,  the  additional  fee  for  that 
labour  cannot  be  legally  awarded,  or  legally 
claimed ;  but  in  one  case  which  haa  come 
to  our  knowledge,  the  payment  of  the  fee 
for  attendance  was  disputed,  when  the  me- 
dical officer  had  been  summoned  by  the 
constable  in  the  usual  manner ;  that  is,  when 
tliat  parochial  functionary  had  filled  up  a 
warrant  which  had  been  printed  for  his  own 
convenience,  but  which,  in '  this  instance, 
had  certainly  been  served  upon  the  witness 
with  the  sanction  of  the  coroner.  The  ob- 
jection, therefore,  to  the  grant  of  an  *^  order," 
directed  to  the  overseers,  for  the  payment 
of  the  witness,  was  founded  on  a  disg^ceful 
quibble.  The  witness  was  clearly  entitled 
to  his  fee,  both  morally  and  legally,  but, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  technical  form 
of  the  ''  warrant,'*  the  claim  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  a  court  of  law  ;  nor  can  the  coro- 
ner be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  make  out  the 
**  order"  for  payment.  The  Act  itself  was 
published  verbatim  in  Tiik  Lancet  of  the 
SOth  of  August  last,  and  a  reference  to  that 
document  will  show  that  the  medical  wit- 
ness lA  not  entitled  to  his  fee,  that  is  to  say, 
is  not  placed  in  a  condition  to  compel  the 
coroner  to  make  out  an  '^  order "  for  the 
payment  of  the  fee,  unless  the  witness  have 
attended  the  inquest  in  conformity  with  a 
summons  signed  by  the  coroner  himself.  In 
schedule  A  of  the  Act  the  form  of  the  order 
is  set  forth ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
words  therein  employed  should  be  used  in 
every  or  in  any  case.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  witness  to  receive  an  ^  order "  for 
hia  attendance  at  an  inquest,  signed  by  the 
ttnmer  «ko  is  to  ^preside  over  and  conduct  the 
itnestigatUm,  A  special  summons,  therefore, 
should  be  delivered  to  the  medical  witness, 
signed  by  the  coroner  himself ;  and  an  at- 
tendance at  an  inquest  in  obedience  with 
die  diiectiofls.  of  such  a  mandate,  would 
entitle  the  witness  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea, 
tlwt  is,y#r  the  attendance  merely.  If  he  were 
mti  examhied  el  oU;  the  medical  witness  could 


ration.  If  the  summons  contained,  in  addi. 
tion,  an  order  that  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion should  be  instituted,  then  a  compliance 
with  that  direction,  coupled  with  the  attend- 
ance at  the  inquest,  would  entitle  the  witness 
to  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  On  this  question 
no  doubt  can  arise.  The  words  of  the  Act 
cannot  be  more  distinct  or  more  forcible. 
Let  us  quote  them :— '*The  coroner  is  here- 
'<  by  required  and  commanded  to  make,  ac- 
*^  cording  to  the  form  marked  C  in  the  Sche- 
'*  dule  hereunto  annexed,  his  order  for  the 
«  payment  of  such  remuneration  or  fee."  -  If, 
therefore,  that  officer,  after  having  summoned 
a  medical  witness  to  attend  at  an  inquest, — 
the  witness  having  obeyed  the  summons,-^ 
should  decline  to  address  an'*  order"  to  the 
overseers  for  the  payment  of  the  fee,  or  fees, 
as  they  are  specified  in  the  Act,  he  would 
clearly  and  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  indicted,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 

On  observing,  then,  carefully,  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  the  coroner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  medical  practitioners  should  un- 
derstand, with  precision  and  certainty,  their 
own  position  with  reference  to  the  new  law. 

First,  It  is  evident  that  volunteer  medical 
witnesses  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration. 

Secondly,  If  a  post-mortem  examination 
be  made  in  the  absence  of  an  "  order"  from 
the  coroner,  the  additional  fee  cannot  be  de- 
manded ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  when- 
ever a  medical  practitioner  attends  an  in- 
quest on  an  *'  order"  signed  by  the  coroner 
himself,  and  that  whenever  he  also  performs 
a  post-mortem  examination,  by  virtue  of  an 
''  order"  also  signed  by  the  coroner  himself, 
a  fee  of  two  guineas  can  be  legally  demand* 
ed,  and  the  payment  of  that  sum  enforced 
under  the  new  statute,  the  fee  of  a  guinea 
being  a  remuneration  for  attendance  to  give 
evidence  at  the  inquest,  and  the  additional  fee 
being  a  rentuneration  for  performing,  or  assist' 
ing  in  the  performance,  iff  a  post-mortem  exa» 
mination. 

After  this  explanaUoa,if  our  medical  bre- 
thren deem  it  prudent  to  attend  an  inquest 


mtaK9  his  dalm  for  that  amount  of  remune* '  upon  summonses  which  merely  bear  the  • 
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«f  JIM  fnUkMmaUMB  or  tfce  taidte, 
Msl  Ml  MBipiain  If  tiMy  gfe  «u«- 
wardod  Ibr  Uwir  labovr.  The  Aetllitlfpa- 
^wiTCt  that  tke  «*  ordar^  for  AttandttiM  tlMmld 
Im  iiMad  by  the  temmtr  i  wad  it  willf  wc 
prwomei  b«  rtadUy  ateitlMl  tliat  Mitber 
tiM  emuUkk  scr  tho  WmUr  «wi  «Eaouto  the 
dntlM  which  legally  aad  pcrenplorily  fidl 
upon  that  oAeer.  For  tho  parpoto  of  nak- 
-log  thif  tIow  cf  tho  eaoo  perfoetly  and  ia- 
dispatably  ohTioaa^  wo  qnoto  the  iftt  part 
of  '*  aaaeo  III." 

'<  And  be  It  farther  enaetodi  That  when 
any  legally  qualUled  medical  practitioner 
haa  attended  upon  any  coroner's  inquest,  in 
obedience  to  imy  »ueh  arder,  as  aforesaid^  ^ 
ihs  €9rtmr,  the  said  practitioner  shall,-  ibr 
snch  attendance  at  any  inqnest  in  Groat 
Britain,  be  entitled  to  receive  such  remn- 
nerstion  or  fee  as  Is  neationod  In  the  table 
nMurked  B,  In  the  schodulo  boreunto  an- 
nexed." 

WheUi  therefore,  we  once  more  repeat,  the 
inpimons  is  signed  by  the  coroner,  the  modi* 
cal  witness  will  be  safe  In  girlng  his  atten- 
dance. In  the  absence  of  any  summons  so 
signed,  he  must  withhold  his  attendance,  or 
offer  no  ol\|ection  to  the  loss  of  his  fee  or 
fees,  he  having  attended  as  a  tdwutecr  wit- 
ness. 

We  should  deeply  regret  if  tlie  new  Act 
were  to  be  made  the  source  of  litigation  be- 
tween medical  witnesses  and  coroners,  or 
any  other  parties.  We  therefore  earnestly 
entreat  our  medical  brethren  to  shape  their 
conduct  in  studious  conformation  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  (he  law.  In  being 
wholly  right  themselves,  they  may  ei^oy 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  op- 
ponents are  wholly  wrong.  Experience 
hai  long  proved  to  them  that  the  Coroner's 
Court  ii  one  of  the  instruments  of  their  an- 
noyance and  persecution.  It  has  long  been 
evident  to  them  that  non-medical  -coroners, 
although  always  anxious  tp  profit  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  scientific  brethren,  are 
Jealous  of  the  effect  which  thehr  testimony 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jury,  and  are,  consequently,  desirons  of 
proving  It,  by  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical 
M|*Qfil|r«   Ii  hat  long  boon  plahi  to  thorn 


that  tho  potty  agoata  of  ^  IMT  oHi  tibvssf 
tho  objects  both  of  roasosi  aad  jMtieo ;  tod 
oomlderaUonaof  anatttto  liko  those  noeei- 
oarily  load  to  a  coiiTictloa  that  thooo  nsdi. 
oii  practlthMMrs  who  may  bo  caUod  upon  to 
attend  as  modieal  witncoioo  hi  tiM  Coort  of 
the  CoronoTy  have  no  right  ta  ozpect  fhst 
any  forced  conotmetloB  of  the  now  statale 
will  bo  made  In  their  Inrow,  hat  that,  vrhea- 
over  opportaaity  inlts»  barriOfli  of  a  lechii- 
eal  nature  will  bo  raised  agamot  the  just 
olahm  of  tho  witneosoo.  Aa  adheraoet, 
therofore,  ai^triet  and  Mndtag  adhoion€e,ls 
tho  eondltions  of  tho  law,  hi  eodolaed  ea  Ihs 
attentiott  of  erory  nwdlcal  wllaeoo,  as  aeoa- 
dItioB  ptoeodent  to  tho  oalbrooBMat  of  a  le- 
gal claim  for  tiio  fses;  aad  it  cannot  be  tso 
strongly  haproosed  vpoa  tho  nsiad,  that  tk 
medical  witness  has  no  claim  to  fearanert' 
tion  if  ho  bo  preoont  at  the  laqimt  as  a  vs- 
laateor,  aad  wlthont  tho  saaotloa  of  aa  ex- 
press «  order''  lima  tho  eofoaer. 

The  followkg  paragraph,  originally  print- 
ed la  the  Emx  HenM,  has  this  week  besa 
copied  into  the  varkms  London  newspapen: 

^  Medical  CLDB.*-Tho  Board  of  Gut^ 
dians  of  the  Halsted  Union  have  come  to  a 
resolution  to  adopt  the  system  of  medical 
elubs.  It  Is  to  take  effect  after  Michaefanas 
next,  and  ia  to  comprehend  two  dasaea;  the 
first  is  to  include  all  those  iadividuals  le- 
siding  in  the  district,  on  whose  behalf  the 
guardians  think  proper  to  subscribe  fraai 
the  parochial  funds.  The  second  class  is  to 
include  all  persons  of  the  labouring  oider 
who  shall  desire  to  become  free  sobscribeis 
to  the  said  medical  elubs.  Tho  terms  sf 
subscriptioB  to  both  classes  to  be  the  fp* 
The  medical  gentlemen  who  reaide  in  the 
Unloh  have  been  invited  to  aend  In  proposah 
to  attend  sooh  parishes  aa  may  suit  their 
convenience." 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Halstead 
Union  *'  have  come  to  a  resolotimi  to  adopt 
the  system  of  medical  clubs !"  «  Haviof 
first  caught  your  hare,"  says  Mia.  Guss, 
<' prepare  U  thus."  How  are  the  GnaidiaBS 
to  form  a  medical  club,  onleaa  there  be 
found  some  mean-spirited  blockheads  of  me- 
dical men,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  be- 
come their  tools  aad  ^bt^m*  Tho  mode  of 
exproMiot  adoptnd  la  fl*  finiiiaph,  hrfi- 
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ostof  Mil  two  jMaSf  tko  jMdb  tteta  fo 
frlUek  Ui«  medic*}  prMtltionen  art  being 
ftdMed  by  tibo  proeetdingvof  thePoof  Iaw 
CSofBinlssioBerf  aad  Ibeir  tfeats. 


■■ 


i^WWBBWaMW 


Thb  BtrtHifc  AmekUou  had,  amopgyt  its 
itto*  icie^tiio  leptioiii  at  the  b|t«  meet- 
ing at  Brifltol,  one  entitled  ^*  Anatomy  and 
Madlcine,"  The  Director!  of  the  ProvUeitd 
dsmeudwn  elaM  precliely  the  aamo  eabjeett 
the  head  of  **  Medicine  and  Bargery." 
titles  are  constructed  by  the  very 
lidividnals  whose  profession  should  espe- 
elsdly  lit  them  to  adopt  a  discriminate  gene- 
ik  term  for  the  science  of  healing.  Yet 
«  Anatomy "  is  only  the  bdtia^  and  ^  tur^ 
gery ''  is  but  one  of  the  brmiehiif  of  Medi- 
cim.  Such  medley  names  are  not,  howeTer, 
so  much  the  result  of  Ignorance  as  of  cun- 
ning, which  thus  tries  to  preserve  by  words 
a  division  in  the  medical  profession  which 
is  fait  disappearing  in  the  reality.  The 
<<  diflsionists/'  however,  are  bunglers  at 
their  trade ;  (or,  to  follow  out  their  own 
principle,  it  is  quite  plain  that  <'  Anatomy," 
*<  Medicine/'  "  Surgery,"  and  "  Pharmacy," 
are  essential  to  form  a  perfect  name  for  an 
association  of  medical  men,  and  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  **  Anatomy "  should 
jiol  itself  be  divided  In  the  title  into  <<  de- 
jMMtrative  "  and  **  physiological,"  or  ^  ge- 
Mal  **  and  "^  minute," 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by 

4ie  meetings  of  the  Association,  we  may  ob- 

iwne«  that  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  results 

ipoB  science  generally,  by  those  advantages 

^^hkh  medicine  has  hitherto  derived  tfom 

Ihea,  they  mast  be  pronounced  to  be  poor 

Itoagh.    There  has  certainly  nothing  valna* 

hie  jet  been  prodoced  in  the  medical  sec^ 

tlfl^y  wUch  would  not  have  found  its  way 

'before  tiie  profession  in  another  and  a  more 

«liboUve  fbffmt     The  recreation  attending 

!:««ek  ttfsemblles  hi  pleasant  and  agreeable, 

|im|,  ao  expemlve  to  the  poor  and  indtfe* 

as.  BvS^BOw}   vMW  iS^f 


very  few  of  them  eaa  partake  theteofc  The 
minority  of  those  tttdividaals  who  have 
hitherto  attended  the  meetings  oeenpy  sta- 
tioBS  In  our  theatres  of  Instnietloa,  whieh 
already  afford  them,  if  properly  used,  far 
better  means  of  diselosiag  new  facts  and 
opinions  than  are  supplied  in  the  remote 
partem-  far  firora  the  great  centre  of  com- 
manleatlon^^whlch^  are  selected  for  their 
divnlgencer  At  present  the  Association  is 
dependent  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  annual  proceedings,  on  the  brief  and 
imperfect  notices  wiiieh  ean  be  given  of 
them  In  the  London  political  periodicals, 
and  the-lndiistrioas  spirit  of  some  weekly 
literary  Journals,  over  which  tiiey  have  not 
the  slightest  control,  but  to  one  of  which 
especially  (the  Athmmm)^  the  institution 
is  greatly  Indebted.  If  we  lay  aside  the 
reereative  part  of  these  **  reunloas,"  the  ad* 
vantages  which  seem  altamable  by  them, 
and  not  by  etiier  means,  consist  la  the  oppof* 
tnaitiea  afforded  ibr  vie«««0or  discasiioa, 
and  the  apportionment  of  funds  for  insti- 
tuting scientific  inquiries  in  private.  But 
on  the  former  the  Association  least  plumes 
itself,  and  the  latter  amounts  to  but  9,7001., 
divided  among  iifty  different  subjects  of 
laborious  and  expensive  reseaieh.  The 
Association  has  not  yet  directed  any  appeal 
to  the  Government  in  favour  of  science; 
not  a  word  has  yet  come  from  K  in  fttvour 
of  widening  the  gates  of  entrance  fo  our 
Universities;  not  an  encoumging  syllable 
has  it  breathed  In  support  of  a  perfectly 
free,  well-endowed,  University  in  the  me- 
tropolis. These  were  great  and  noble  duties 
of  scientiic  men,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  forgotten. 


Stdwnts'  Number  op  the  I«AHCET.f— We 
take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
Professors,  Lecturers,  and  Directors  of  the 
various  medical  schools  In  this  metropolis, 
that  an  account  of  the  pospectuses,  terms, 
and  arrangements  of  their  several  estabysh- 
mentSy  will  not  be  Introdweed  into  Ike  body 
Qi  the  ^itudmitp^  mvibof  of  tmUMm," 


B«.  TWMm*  f ig^PHOFEBBOH  TTrPtmr     f—  WK 

.      -   «iw  mn  ifaliwrtd  >t  oar  I  P'^t^  medical  cHtwhib  » 


Ifthelec- 
w*  aC  lh«  kw>  wkick  tlM  J  h«. 
•  hr  a«in»K(o  pnbluh  their 
•iMMt  the  wry  hoar 
>  the; 
iMi  «littl«norekUcrity 

*tptl  to  tb«  pRM, 


Am  wwMl  U>  Um  hnwdcd  hi  u,  b7 
Ite.  T«iiMui,«r  &■  Mte  of  »Bun  in  the 
*>?■«  Mri«wwth«  tortitoUo^-"    After 


general,  ] 
many  years,  qualify  hia  m  • 
gree  for  the  doly  which  bf  nl 
take.  HUappoinlBeaniioald 
judiciouB  by  the  saedicaj  prui 
B«tiBfaclory  to  our  stadniK. 
nHiidtrtd  that  Dr.  Grrmt  m 
CuTJeT^lkUntMlty ;  aodi  bei 
acieotiously,  that  the  roDDcil 
himto  Ike  chairqfPkmtialee*-  ■ 
nefittheUaiieraity.bolrcii'rTai 
tUtmimriicaltciemrt.  Thi-cpia 
on  the  beliEf,  that  do  one  m, 
diy  dojuilice  loPhjsiuIni:!  ii 
man,  unless  he  is  al  the  same  lie 
acquainted  with  ibe  slnidiirei 
fanimaJs  in  general.  By  liric?, 
re  Analuni}' ani]  Zooio^  tori 
iotogy,  Dr.  Grant  nlll  almail  tr 
pvimait,  wicrl  it  Ikii  countrf,  m 
IhtfnifTatqfmodentducoTtn.  1 
most  obedient  senanl. ' 


fHC«M*fcfcfc  HB«ni4ed  to  (be  Medical 

fnttUMM*  iKMaeof  ttoUaicM.    The 

Vmt  Uh 

Khmltatt 

wtwfatet  Om  m*  the  Swr|te<aB  of  Lyan  tu 

IhMMtttM.  'nitek<>IUMt,Doc(erTw(««hla ! 

IW  '■■nMwt"  wOl  h«  pabliiWd  ia  the 

•niLawn. 


TMc  ctottee  tt  Ike  k(«*I  election  ia 
t'Mimitji  <'Mlrr*— the  dtarripUoo  of  ra- 
cwwy  «hirb  bad  bc«a  cnaled— the  aaoma- 
lwM,Miy,tbr  paiariil  poailioa  iawhich  some 
•f  ^  dblalemlTd  aad  iapartiia  Prufes- 
■ou  feWMl  tbMMe1vr«  pUrH,Ba7,  ia  some 
MMMNi  iM  vadcntood  wheo  it  U  tlaled 
that  tb«  PnfrMor  of  Cbemi«try,  Doctor 
TVbnu,  wW  wtote  the  (ollotriag  letter  in 
ISU,  wu  the  Mpporler,  in  the  tate  coatest, 
oT  Mi  <|fMwe  tf  Itt  "Emush  Cdtiek." 
AtMt  VbowoDldbean^gliihCDViGKr 


TuEletior  of  "  Ak  Old  Inti  h 

inserted  in  page  S33,  will  be  rex 

est.    He  think  our  corrcsp 

discover  that  he  ba^  coidd 

miitakei. 


■INTERCEPTED  LF.TTl 


«  Deas  Dr.  Til 

>  by  the  few  Ii 


R  :— I'oi 


under  rover  to  the  Anlibishop 
Ihat  I  was  determined,  from  ibi 
my  arrival  at  this  peaceful  abi 
occopy  my  mind  with  prufessioj 
and  to  plure  the  few  pHlienli  \ 
behind,  entirely  at  your  dispi 
happy  to  be  able  lo  tell  you  i 
already  benefited  in  a 


ival  ber 


auti  I  a 


„  „.  _,j   „uuily  healll 

the  iiigODr  of  my  intellect,  not 
salubrious  air  of  Leicester^liire, 
tintc  quit  of  nil  the  excitement  u 
life,  and  enjoying  instead  the  uni 
tifieaiion  and  endearmenis  of  a 
female  friends.  Vou,  as  nell  oi 
comparatii  ely  bereft  of 
ire  not  perhaps  sufficiei 

„   appreiiate  iJie   ble!i>in| 

muDiGceut  Proi  ideoee  lins  conft 
in  rendering  my  Kocieiy  accepi 
respect),  (o  the  fair  sex,   Juitit 


DELIGHTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.— PRO^ESSIONAX  BIATTES».        to 


dear  friend,  compare  the  difference  in 
mode  of  spending  the  day  in  London 

I  my  avocations  here.    When  I  am  in 

I I  am  obliged,  as  you  know,  to  pay  a 
every  morning,  before  breakfast,  to  my 
trious  friend,  which, — however  flatter- 
it  may  have  been  to  my  feelings,  and 
•urable  to  my  character,  some  years  ago, 
dudes  duties  now  which  have  become 
eous,  and  not  calculated  to  increase  my 
tite  for  breakfast.  Then  I  have  to  spend 
w-hole  day  in  going  from  one  bedside  to 
lier,  singing  the  same  song,  asking  the 
i  routine  of  questions,  and  acting  the 
same  farce  throughout.  Wh.lst  here, 
lace  of  a  visit  to  Kensington,  I  walk 
re  breakfast,  enjoying  the  pure,  fragrant, 
lulterated  air  of  the  morning;  wander 
t  my  own  fields  in  solitary  meditation, 
"etum  with  an  eagerness  for  food  which 
les  me  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  to  eat 
a  horse.  Nor  is  my  appetite  diminished 
le  female  society  with  which  I  am  then 
ttmded.    Except  during  the  short  time 

occupied  in  answering  a  few  letters, 
vote  myself  wholly  to  the  gratifying 
any  of  the  fair  sex,  and  participate  in 
leir  innocent  amusements  and  trifling 
ations  with  as  much  zeal,  and  I  might 
lure  relish,  than  I  was  wont  to  da  fifty 

ago.  Unless  when  I  am  obliged  to 
tain  the  neighbouring  clergy,  I  have 
ys  a  very  merry  dinner  party.  Cards, 
c,  and  dancing  usually  follow  a  sump- 
I  repast,  when  our  Bacchanalian  indul- 
e  has  not  gime  too  far ;  and  the  night 
ent,  I  think  I  may  say,  almost  always 
5  most  innocent  merry-makings. 
:  begin  now  to  be  anxious  to  know  a  little 
tiat  is  going  on  in  the  profession,  parti- 
rly  our  own  College  matters,  and  I  hope 
you  will  collect  me  a  large  budget  of 
i  ere  long.  Pray  remember  me  to  all 
kind  friends,  particularly  all  the  new 
ows,  and  tell  them  that  if  they  have  any 
plaints  to  make,  or  wish  me  to  do  any 
g  for  them,  you  have  my  authority  to 
espondwithme  on  the  subject.  Much 
e  had  occasion  to  lament  the  great  changes 
'h  took  place  last  year,  it  is  really 
ning  to  see  those  which  have  been  going 
his  season.  To  me  every  thing  seems 
fcl  topsy-turvy.  The  general  practi- 
-rs,  in  fact,  raised  by  that  audacious 
^?CT  in  the  eyes  of  society,  and  in  their 
estimation,  into  a  scientific  and  aristo- 
c  body  of  men,  have  actually  become 
Physicians  of  England.  In  my  conver- 
f's  with  Fuller,  Nussey,  Tecart,  Tup- 
^d  several  of  the  other  top  apotheca- 
^  have  found  them  all  agree,  that  it  is 
^eir  interest  never  to  admit  a  physician 
^y  family  when  it  can  possibly  be 
^9  which  satisfactorily  accounts  to  me 
^y  not  meeting  so  many  suboRDi nates 
S  this  last  season  as  I  used  to  do  in 
^^ek  during  the  good  old  timet,  wheo 


apothecaries  knew  ^eir  proper  station.  To 
me  these  changes  are  of  comparatively  little 
consequence,  my  fortune  being  ample,  and 
my  position  and  chiuract^  enabling  me  to 
command  the  society  of  the  first  noblemen  of 
the  land,  th^  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
the  most  distinguished  female  diaracters, 
and  the  holiest  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
But  it  distresses  me  to  witness  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  my  profession, 
and  to  see  so  many  younger  men,  who  have 
had  the  very  best  classical  and  moral  educa- 
tion ^hich  our  universities  could  .afford, 
^^^^  against  the  streem  of  medical  science, 
and  eclipsed  by  a  host  of  illiterate,  profli- 
gate, an(l  unprincipled  apothecaries.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  the  new  Fellows  which 
1  lately  elected  added  nothing  to  the  respec- 
tability of  our  College ;  but,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  convinced  that  these  ad- 
missions cannot  hasten  the  march  of  Reform, 
whilst  their  pecuniary  contributions  will 
give  a  welcome  though  temporary  relief  to 
our  finances. .  I  only  regret  that  the  Fellow- 
ship has  been  offered  to  any  one  possessing 
impertinence  enough  to  refuse  it,  and  I  feel 
it  also  to  be  a  melancholy  thing  that  Cham- 
bers should  have  induced  me  to  bestow  it 
on  the  editor  of  his  journal. 

**  I  hope  you  will  soon  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  particularly  what  the  libinla 
of  the  London  University  are  about ;  as  to 
King's  College,  I  despair  of  it ;  and  I  am 
much  enraged  with  Brodie  for  recommend- 
ing that  bird  of  passage,  Mayo,  to  fill  a  chair 
in  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Sir  Benjamin 
to  employ  a  purser's  clerk  to  assist  him  in 
introducing  bougies  and  giving  glysters,  but 
it  does  not  do  to  employ  such  unqualified 
characters  in  public  situations.  My  dear 
little  nephew,  Fanny,  is  in  despair,  and  I 
can  afford  her  no  consolation.  •  The  bell  an- 
nounces dinner,  and  a  charming  lady  is 
expecting  me  to  escort  her  to  the  savoury 
board.    So  adieu!"  «H.  H." 


<<  Bear  Sir  Henry  :— It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  communicsite  to  the 
Fellows,  and  to  the  few  individuids  of  the 
profisssion  who  take  any  real  interest  in  your 
concerns,  the  beneht  which  you  have  already 
derived  from  quitting  London.  They  all 
agree  that  you  have  got  a  most  extraordi- 
nary constitution,  not  only  beitause  you  have 
rallied  so  quickly  from  the  sta*e  of  debility 
in  which  you  left  us,  but  that  you  should  be 
able  again  to  participate  in  all  the  delights 
and  recreations  of  female  society.  We  only 
hope  that  your  spirits  will  not  urge  you  on 
too  fast,  and  that  your  own  good  sense  and 
practical  philosophy  will  enable  you  to 
check  any  extravagances  of  your  imagina- 
tion, an  indulgence  in  which  might  lead  to 
the  premature  destruction  both  of  your 
physical  frame  and  your  mental  enefgies. 
Y'our  friends  were  particularly  ptesM-to 
lean,  on  your  own  authority,  thm  iMf  lUlsiMt 


■■;,  tbcretiM*,  contota  rouncK  lb«l  daring 
jMrBbwaoe  job  kai«  sot  l<wt  Buy  fet*. 
V«T  few  wiiUKM,  indeed,  hM*  o«m  »o 
CwM»-*(Ntt;   but  irbcMier  ut  pibenU 


wellr  Kheme,  it  U  at  lut  ■  laid  on  the  Ubie, 
||w«|h  it  waald  bare  been  much  better  had 

nbeen  able  to  pat  It  on  the  thclf.  There 
tcb  a  pTetmre  from  wllbont,  tbat  I  do 
fUak  oar  taik  wlU  not  be  a  Ter;  eai;  one 
Hit  wiilon.  Warbditom  ii  hard  at  work 
MBMlidating  fail  report,  which  aa  doubt  will 
b*  UHle  tba  bail*  of  the  entire  ntedJEal  ar- 
nnnmemti  of  the  Univeraitjr.  Thii,  it 
K^iered,  will  be  death  to  the  old  iratem. 


if  it  be  organized  un  true 
priDclplei,  and  not  on  the  librn 
the  London  Univereit;,  it  will  d 
J  bate  not  heard  any  particuli 
namei  of  it*  profeuon.  We  ha 
ranch  nmniol  with  the  dnuati 
,ale  of  the  larierT  at  the  em 
CharinK-crow  HMpital,'  to  a  i 
laBM  of  Howinir,  a  rcctDPi  doi 
eM  a  Bum  than  ire  hundred  gui 
door,  Pettitcrew  I  He  deserve* 
of  hi*  lurgioal  brethren  ;  and 
being  mortified  at  the  proceedin; 
glory  in  having  taken  anch  a  gei 
"  1  dined  one  day  in  company 
ADDER,  wlio  amnaed  d*  eiceedin 
account  of  hi*  opeiatian  on  tt 
Sll*SEX.  It  appear*  that  G.  I 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  na 
George  Pvn  had  in  vain  used 
tagem  thai  mililary  daring  coul< 
introduce  hinuelf  to  the  Duke'* 
at  a  lait  eflort,  a  poor  soldier 
apply  by  letter  to  hi*  Hoynl  Hit 
fee,  that  he  might  be  niafaled  lu 
from  the  eminentocculist.  Alexi 
many  other  manoeuvre*  too  ab< 
tion  ;  and  he  took  great  credit  t( 
haring  defeated  the  PeniDsular 
every  attack  which  be  made  to 
*lon  of  the  iUiutrioui  patient. 
there  ii  a  young  G.  P.,  who  i*  a 
totype  of  old  Mr.  Guthrib,  po 
tame  engaging  manner*,  amia 
tion,  and  di*tia)cBlihed  taleota. 
Dr.  Roi  told  ni,  J  should  think 
alto  the  *ame  love  of  military  g 
one  day  lately  been  threatened 
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UEETING 

1«  VnCUM    THE  ISTABLISRMBlfT  Of 
MSILV-SUPPORTTNO"  DISPENSARIES. 

Thb  frmda  of  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  de- 
Ikmoding  the  profestion  spared  do  exertions 
to  «ueml>le  their  icqaaintaiices  together  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  at  Newington. 
Cirenlars  were  sent  to  all  persons  who  were 
Mippoaed  to  be  faYonrable  to  tlieir  schemes, 
baft  we  nnderstand  that  those  gentlemen 
wImi  spoke  against  them  at  the  last  meeting 
did  fiel  receive  any  direct  notification  of  the 
prwrnf  muster.  The  Smitliites,  as  they 
w«ra  calledi  procured  the  presence  of  Mr. 
HawiSy  IL  P.,  as  chairman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
HouiBBTi  of  Islington,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cur- 
uiMi»  and  several  other  clergymen,  who 
were  quite  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  degrade 
their  brethren  of  another  profession  on  this 
}  and  one  of  them  brought  a  large 
stick,  with  which  he  kept  rapping 
ioor  when  any  of  the  '<  Smithites" 
aa  attack  on  the  medical  profession. 
Mb  addition  to  these  persons,  severaluukaown 
^  anftors,"  from  various  parts  of  Southwark, 
mrt  present,  to  support  the  ^  cause."  On 
tli0  ofppoaition  beiiches  were  about  forty 
medical  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
WMBfst  whom  were  Mr.  Howcll,  Mr. 
BvAiM,  Mr.  Hoopaa,  Mr.  Crisp,  and  Mr. 
■kMWTf  la  Isct,  the  whole  of  the  respectable 
faacftitioBflrs  of  the  neighbourhoocL 

To  Judge  from  the  proceedings*  of  the 
avcning,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Chairman 
and  oUier  parties  who  entertained  ^similar 
views,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  real  object 
af  the  meeting  was  to  abuse  medical  men 
gaaerally.  The  entire  proceedings  of  the 
avaalng  were  characterised  by  a  feeling  of 
on  tiie  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
),  which  called  forth  many  angry  ex- 
In  return,  from  the  medical  gentle- 
present  The  orators  on  the  <<  Smithite  " 
aide,  tliroughout  the  discussion  (if  discus- 
alaa  It  could  be  called),  treated  the  Poor 
Jmw  Commissioners  and  their  delegates  in 
tha  Board  of  Guardians,  as  most  Just  aod 
jMMMirable  in  their  arrangements  for  treat- 
tag  Ike  sick  poor  in  the  Unions,  and  the 
amAnriags  of  the  paupers  were  all  declared 
t»  ba  eaased  by  the  neglect  of  medical  men, 
iiaayactiag  whom  the  chairman  said  that 
M  kia  autt  not  be  told  that  one  section  of 
society  would  suffer  by  the  new  arrange- 
■aaata ;  that  was  nothing,  if  the  whole  com- 
aiaaity  besides  were  benefited."  The  chair- 
aMA  nferred  to  a  ^  self-aopporting  dispen- 
aary**  at  Coventry,  which  it  was  stated  that 
two  medical  men  were  carrying  on  success- 
fMft  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  fellow  prac- 
tMaien  In  the  town.  The  chairman  spoke 
mt  eame  length  on  the  state  of  the  poor 
fiaiardiag  medical  attendance,  but  his  state- 
flMots  were  constantly  refuted,  and  it  seemed 
to  cause  much  regret  to  those  who  were 
trail  acqaaiatad  tvith  the  subject^  that  Mr. 


Hawee  should  have  presided^  wkaa  he  was 
so  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
J.ect 

Mr.  Hooper,  pkt  the  close  of  the  chair« 
man's  address,  requested  to  know  the  names 
of  a  committee  which  had  been  formed  in 
some  *'  hole  and  comer/'  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Waterworth,  greatly  excited,  pro- 
tested against  the  names  of  that  committee 
being  given;  but  the  meeting  insisted  on 
their  production,  and  he  then  gave  the  fol* 
lowing  names  of  medical  men  to  whom  the 
profession  is  indebted  on  tlie  present 
occasion  :— 

Mr.  Watrrworth,  Bengal-place,  New 
Kent«road, 
Mr.  Lever,  Newiagton-caustway, 
Mr.  Meryor,  Trinity-street,  Borough, 
Mr.  Parker,  Trinityosquare,  Boroogh, 
Mr.  BosB,  Blaokfiriars-road, 
Mr.  Macinlat,  Stamford-street, 
Mr.  HuLBERT,  Trinity-square,  secretary, 
pro  tern* 

After  this  statement,  Mr.  Waterworth 
said,  that  as  he  found  bis  medical  brethren 
so  much  opposed  to  the  plan,  he  should  sup- 
port it  with  ten  times  more  vigour  and  plea- 
sure.   {8haut$/rom  ik$  8mUkue$.) 

A  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  **  self-sup- 
porting dispensaries  were  necessary  to  be 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,"  was  then 
put,  and  seconded.  To  attempt  to  report 
the  speeches  which  followed  this  would  be 
impossible.  Such  continual  interruptions 
and  confusion  were  scarcely  ever  witnessed 
in  any  meeting.  Some  questions  were  asked 
by  the  opposition,  which  the  "  Smithites" 
did  not  think  proper  to  answer. — Mr.  How- 
ell inquired,  what  were  the  motives  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  ?  Was  not  the  chief 
object  to  push  obscure  and  needy  men  into 
practice  ? — Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  its  evils, 
and  proved  the  affair  to  be  **  a  job." — Mr. 
Crisp  referred  to  the  report  of  the  "  North- 
western" fraud,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  persons  receiving  relief  at  that  place  only 
subscribed  £100  a  year,  not,  as  stated  by 
the  secretary  at  the  last  meeting,  between 
£400  and  £500< — Mr.  Bales  read  a  report 
from  a  Portsmouth  paper,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  guardians  there  wished  to 
establish  a  <*  self-supporting  dispensary,'^ 
but  that  the  attempt  was  useless,  the  scheme 
having  been  tried  and  having  failed. 

As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
supporters  of  the  scheme,  and  the  sort  of 
compliment  paid  to  medical  men  by  the  ora- 
tors, we  might  select  some  disgusting  speci- 
mens from  the  effusions  of  a  youth,  named 
Wylie,  said  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  af- 
forded great  delight  to  the  «  Smithites;"  but 
we  have  not  room  to  give  them.  His  imper- 
tinences called  forth  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  supporters  of  the  scheme.  Anothmr 
individual,  who  said  <<  bis  name  was  Bell," 
declared  that  the  medical  professioa  o^gkt 
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to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having 
formed  **  a-fnross  conspiracy  "to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  these  dispensaries.  Others 
followed  in  the  same  style,  freely  qudttng 
and  misqaoting  the  Bib1e,respecting  '*  Chris- 
tian charity/'  the  **  good  Samaritan/'  ^c.  &c., 
and  in  the  same  Christian  spirit  denouncing 
medical  men  as  factions  persons  and  conspi- 
rators. 

The  meeting  was  finally  adjonmed  to  Wed- 
nesday next,  at  the  same  place,  after  a  divi- 
sion, when  on  one  side  were  ranged  tlraitor 
practitioners,  parsons,  lawyers'  clerks,  and 
tome  ladies,  and,  on  the  other,  a  body  of 
medical  men.  The  numbers  were  found  to 
be  equal,  when  the  chairman  (Dr.  Roberts, 
who  had  taken  the  chair  after  Mr.  Hawes 
had  left),  adioumed  the  meeting  by  giving 
his  vote  in  tne  aflirmative.  It  may  be  but 
Justice  to  Dr.  Roberts  to  say,  that  he  filled 
the  chair  with  impartiality ;  but  how  came 
he  to  fill  so  disreputable  an  office  ? 


A  brief  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  which  was  got  up  on  Wednesday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  colour  of 
a  sanction  to  the  Self-supporting  Dispensary 
Humbugs  of  Southwark,  commences  in  the 
preceding  page  of  this  week's  Lancet.  The 
adjourned  Meeting  is  to  be  held  onWednesday 
Evening  next,  at  the  "  Parochial  and  National. 
School-room/'  Newington,  at  7  o*clock, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  the  independent  and  spirited 
members  of  the  profession  will  attend,  and 
give  the  concoctors  of  the  fraud  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  experience  on  that  occa- 
sion. A  more  gross  or  infamous  attempt  to 
attack  the  interests  of  a  most  useful  and 
honourable  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  add  to  ihe  tortures,  and  promote  the  des- 
truction, of  the  sick  poor,  was  never  made, 
CTcn  in  this  metropolis,  which  is  the  very 
hot-bed  of  medical  quackery. 


CONCOURS  POR  THE  ELECTION 
OP  A  HOUSE-SURGEON  AT  THE 
NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL.— 
Sept.,  1836. 

WRITTEN   QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  are  wounds  of  the  tongue  and 
trachea  to  be  treated  ? 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances of  true  erysipelas.  How  should  the 
2JJj^,  when  involving  an  extremity,  be 


5.  How  are  dislocations  of  the  hmnens, 
in  different  directions,  to  be  iMMdied? 
State  the  danger  attending  the  attei^pl^  when 
of  Ion?  standing. 

4.  Describe  the  signs,  synptoms,  and 
management,  of  fracture  of  the  ribs.  State 
the  consequences  of  that  injury. 

6.  Describe  the  situation,  stmctcre,  sod 
relations,  of  the  internal  inguinal  rinf^ 
What  structures  are  necessarily  avoided, 
and  what  ought  to  be  avoided  wlien  ta 
operation  is  properly  performed,  for  an  obli- 
que inguinal  hernia  ? 

6.  The  anatomical  relations  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  third  division  of  its 
course.  In  the  operation  for  placing  a  liga- 
ture on  the  vessel  in  that  situation,  what 
parts  are  to  be  di?  ided,  and  what  precautioBS 
to  be  used  ? 

AppUetUwn  (tfapparmhu^  tmd  aehui 
ojteritions. 

1.  Apply  apparatus  for  fractured  fibola. 
2.  Perform  the  operation  for  fistula  lacrj- 
malis.  S.  Plug  the  nostrils.  4.  Amputate 
a  thumb  at  the  metacarpal  bone.  5.  Tk 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  upper  third  of  tbe 
thigh.  6.  Introduce  a  catheter,  and  secnre 
it  in  its  position. 

Two  candidates  competed  for  the  vacait 
office,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Fbarce,  of 
Camelford,  Cornwall,  was,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  announced  to  be  the  sue- 
cessful  Upplicant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS  is  preparing  for  immediate 

Sublication  a  portrait,  from  a  drawing  bj 
^ruger,  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Hufelaad, 
as  a  companion  to  that  of  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  lately  published  by  Mr.  S. 

InqiiUitcr  will  find  in  another  page  replies 
to  such  of  his  questions  as  can  be  serviceably 
resolved  at  present. 

Tbe  «  Report  of  the  Committee  on  tk 
New  Poor  Law  Act,  appointed  by  tke 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associatioo 
at  Oxford  in  1835,  and  read  at  Manchester 
in  July  1836,"  has  been  printed  at  Worcester 
for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  thitNigh 
some  of  the  London  publishers. 

A  Pupil,  4rc.— Courses  of  Lectures  on  botk 
the  subjects,  but  probably  one  of  them  not 
under  the  particular  name  mentioned,  are 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  letters  of  Mr,  Manby  and  Mr.  Kin 
next  week.  The  papers  by  Mr,  C9wper,  Mr. 
Sfwrle,  Mr,  Datey,  have  been  recerved. 

The  Cambridge  newspapers  have  leached 
us. 

The  explanation  which  ilfr.  J.  Jvnn  seemi 
to  needy  we  have  not  room  to  give  this  week. 
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ECTURES    ON    PHRENOLOGY, 

DELIVERED  IN   1836, 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PARIS, 

By  M.  BROVSSAIS, 

)fessor  of  general  pathology  in  the 
faculty  op  medicine. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

28.— COLOUR. 

ENTLEMEN : — We  are  now  about  to  speak 
le  faculty  of  colour,  discovered  by  Gall, 
admitted  by  all  phrenologists.  It  is  si- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow,  at  the 
t  elevated  part  of  the  superciliary  ridge, 
reen  resistance  and  order.  I  have  shown 
the  convolution  on  the  model ;  I  shall 
show  you  its  application  on  the  skull, 
tark  how  the  eyebrow  may  be  modified 
t,  in  two  ways ;  either  the  middle  por- 
may  be  elevated  into  the  form  of  an 
e,  or  it  may  be  pushed  forward,  which 
T  renders  the  eyebrow  prominent. 
unction  and  Primitive  Impulsion,  —  Its 
tion  is  to  distinguish  all  the  shades  of 
ur.  A  sentiment  of  pleasure  is  attached 
lis  perception.  Add  to  this  a  sentiment 
he  harmony  and  contrasts  of  colours, 
t  is  the  primitive  faculty,  as  is  proved  by 
leprative  state  of  the  function  coinciding 
a  depression  of  the  organ,  which  caflses 
>ersou  to  confound  all  colours.  I  found 
fficult  to  believe  this  observation,  but  I 
f  since  proved  it.  Metaphysicians  have 
explained  these  differences,  nor  did  they 
;ine  that  there  was  a  primitive  faculty 

% 

w     • 

^plications. — Its  applications  interest  us 
most.  The  faculty  is  particularly  ap- 
l  to  painting,  causing  us  to  observe  with 
sure  the  assortment  of  colours.  Thus, 
rators,  and  all  passionate  amateurs  of  co- 
i,  make  use  of  it.  Here,  then,  is  a  g^eat 
tion.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  colours. 
3ize  the  different  shades  with  exactitude 
part  of  the  same  phenomenon,  carried  to 
ighest  degree.  But  is  it  the  same  faculty 
present  them  by  painting  f  Is  it  the 
lal  address,  concurring  with  the  choice 
e  colours,  which  produces  those  paint* 
).  681. 


ings  which  are  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  colouring?  No ;  the  first  idea  is  what  / 
have  adopted,  or,  rather,  which  has  been 
taught  me.  When  in  my  youth  I  took  lessons 
in  drawing  and  painting,  •  I  said  to  mysjelf 
that  I  wrote  very  badly, — that  I  was  by  no 
means  adroit  in  forming  the  lines  of  writing 
or  drawing.  The  master  replid, ''  That  is  no 
matter :  there  are  many  drawers  and  painters 
who  write  very  badly,  and  yet  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever  in  their  art"  I  have  ha4 
many  opportunities  of  verifying  this  obser- 
vation, so  that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  re- 
lation with  manual  address,  nor  with  the 
sentiment  of  spaces  and  the  weight  of  bodies, 
nor  with  the  art  of  tracing  lines.  We  may 
write  very  badly,  and  yet  be  very  clever  in 
the  art  of  colouring.  Yet  drawing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  a  fine  picture ;  so  are 
order  and  symmetry ;  but  these  two  qualities 
depend  upon  different  organs,  and  it  is  these 
which  render  painters  good  or  bad.  Con- 
sequently, then,  faculties  which  assist  co- 
lour are  independent  of  it. 

The  faculty  of  colour, — is  it  complete^  by 
imitation?  That  is  another  resource.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  aH  good 
colourists  have  the  orgfin  of  imitation.  No 
phrenologist  has  yet  thought  of  verifying 
this,  which  proves  that  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served. I  conclude,  then,  that  the  faculty 
of  imitation  is  not  the  source  of  dexterity  in 
colouring. 

There  are,  then,  in  this  faculty  of  well-as- 
sorting and  retracing  colours,  two  things, — 
Ist,  The  faculty  of  perceiving  thepn  clearly  ; 
2nd,  An  influence  of  this  faculty  oyer  the 
muscular  movements :  in  fact,  it  is  with  the 
hand  that  we  draw.  This  is  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  I  gave  you  an  idea  of  in  the 
last  lecture,  in  which  we  were  occupied 
with  general  considerations  on  the  receptive 
faculties.  It  is  then  a  work  to  be  done.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  faculty  of  ap- 
preciating colours  and  that  of  drawing  them. 
There  is  a  re- action  of  this  faculty  upon  the 
muscular  system,  which  produces  a  dexte- 
rity in  placing  colours.  I  cannot  go  any 
further  with  this  question. 

Sex. — It  has  been  remarked  that  women 
often  possess  this  faculty  in  a  very  high  de« 
gree;  but  they  rarely  excel  is  dairliic* 
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raOFEBSOR  BROUSaXIS  ON  THE  ORGANS 

MM  fHdeh  I  ihoirad  yon  in  the  fint  ofl  these  are  facto.    There  is,  then,  a 
theie  aodekk  I  which  no  one  can  deny,  and  wl 

HeraareeumpleaofthereTerie:  Bishop 
GtBOOiiE  was  not  remarkable  for  this 
fiKoltyyand  yoQ  seethe  offsan  isnot  developed. 
VoiTAiK  was  wH  remanable  for  localitiesy^ 
hai  ftr  langiHfeySic. ;  the  eyes  are  projecting. 
We  »wt  keep  all  this  ni  mind.  Here  is 
Kftnrrm:  Kawrrna  was  an  able  performer 
asthe  TiolmtWho  directedthe  orchestra  of 
llm  open  for  a  long  time.  He  was  also 
ilkliiftaishfd  te  oompoaltiQn,  coaseqaently 
kehMtbeorfanarmRBskweUmailud;  hat 
lacalitylaatdiemirimna.  The  organ  oflsMi 
tocMoflhecaakBtorpnMi:  FTsmif  thii 
■art  raiaed  •»  la  n  pynmidal  fans,  aboie  the 
cnvMl  SAtoiwiHiis  of  ov  eigH»  Mi  the 
caimyaickea.  Idt^yonlafBda 
iWtc^  as  k  the  place  of  ow 
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in  order  to  devastate,  that 
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, dogs,  hdkises,  foxes,  also 

male,  that  partake  of  one  and 
la  hoTKS  it  is  so  strong  that 
I  know  their  way  perfectly  well, 
.ijr  SMsters  allow  themselves  to 
^  by  them.  How  frequently  do 
lower  orders   either  drunk  or 

^ allowing  the  horse  to  conduct 

^vleee  he  pleases ;  the  master  is  quite 
^llMlhehorse  will  not  make  any  mistake. 
jlj^i  give  mTself  as  an  example,  I  could 
H^  yoa  that  I  had  a  father  who  sent  me  to 
^lf«llr  his  commissions  into  the  country,  in 
plMca  where  I  never  had  beeo.  He  explain- 
^  la  me  the  route  as  far  as  the  place  that  I 
iMft  acqwdBted  with,  and  added,  <*when 
Ml  aifive  there,  loosen  the  reins  of  your 
ianti  t^ffe  are  three  or  four  roads,  let  him 
ihaast  whichever  he  pkues  ;*'  by  this  means 
limr  oare  miased  the  way.  In  Paris  the 
—    — *^^  leA  to  themselves,  always 


eminent  in  animals ;  they  cannot 
therefore  it  is  necessary. 

In  birds  M.  Vimont  has  ren 

organ  situated  externally  to  tli 

calls  geometrical ;  and  he  observe 

together  cause  the  middle  of  the 

wbit  to  project  from  the  middle 

brow  to  the  nose.    It  is  ver>' 

travelling  birds.    I   saw  him'i 

on  seven  or  eight  hundred  si 

r  in  his  possession.    In  trav 

'  nee  ihr  edge  of  the  orbit  roun< 

J.  wkile  it  is  sharp  in  those  bi 

not  travel. 

This  disposition  is  to  be  i 
swallows,  and  all  birds  that  have 
one  for  winter  and  the  other  f< 

jM.  Vimont  has  established  three 

ilhelspeaking  of  travelling  birds.    J 

theyjamined  the  organ,  Ist,  In  those  th 

it  IS  a  circumscribed  way,  as  the  pi 

partridge,  and  birds  that  do  not 

2nd,  In  those  that  travel  bet  wet 

tiguous   places,  according  to  th 

of  the,  winter,  and  return    as  s^ 

season  permiu,  such   as    the   st 

turtle-do>e,   the   wood-pitjeon,   i 

ficc,  who  escape  more  or  less  fro 

and   return  as  Boon    as  po>!>ibU 

those  that  perform  long  distances 

part  of  the  year  in  one  re;xioii  an 

in  another  region.     The  author  di 

here — (A) — Summer  birds  :  the  sa 

loup,  the  loris,  the  quail,  6tc.— (F 

birds;  the  Hnipe,  the  wild   <luiJ, 

geon,  the  crane,  c<c.     It  is  reniai 

amongst  all  the  beads    of  birds 

possesses,  none  possess  the  (jruan 

metrical  sense  and  locality  so'^v.t 

as  two  ducks  that  were  killed  at  tl 

which  those  binh  make  in  passii 

the  air. 

Pigeons,  which  seem  to  hold 
place  amongst  these  birds,  and  ' 
might  be  tempted  to  place  amongst 
travel  in  a  circumscribed  wav.  bu 
in  fact,  return  from  a  great  dista 
our  serious  attention.  Spec ul at. 
that  they  may  be  carried  a  hundrt 
from  their  home,  if  they  have  voun*' 
will  return  to  it.  *        *" 

This  faculty  has  been  observe* 
that  have  been  transported  tar  fn 
We  have, as  an  example,  the  histor 
whose  master  (a  soldier)  was  kille 
sia,  and  who  returned.  There  e\i 
a  sentiment  of  localities;  and  yoi 
it  exists  without  a  special  atteniio 
to  say,  without  the  desire  of  rcU 
calities,  also  existing;  and  animal 
the  faculty  so  strong  that  it  leave 
sions  which  never  can  be  effaced. 

As  animals,  who  are  naturally  t] 
quit  the  country  at  certain  epochs 


m^  wkM  leA   to   themselves,  always  quit  the  country  at  certain  epochs 
iHi  0ttftl  thM  leads  to  their  home  |  mont  says  that  it  is  the  ^-ant  of  c 


OF  LOCAUTY  AND  NUMBER. 


iBmate  and  Donritiimeiit  which  solicits  the 
ftction  of  this  organ  in  them.  Nevertheless,! 
hmwe  obsenred  at  Xer^s,  in  the  sonth  of  An- 
lalnsia,  that  the  swallows  left  in  the  month 
if  AngQst,  at  which  epoch  the  temperature 
m  high,  and  insects  most  abonUant.  It  is 
true  that  these  birds  arrive  during  the  first 
lays  of  February.  This  fact  would  lead  us 
to  belieye  that  they  have  a  limited  time  for 
llMir  travelling,  and  that  the  influence  of 
dke  organ  of  time  has  an  important  part  to 
^y ;  at  all  events,  the  birds  know  where 
tiMy  are  going,  the  young  follow,  and  when 
th«y  have  ooce  seen  the  country,  they  do  not 
IcMvet  it.  That  is  so  true  that  the  swallow 
■Bd  tomtit  build  their  cests  in  the  same  place 
m  in  the  preceding  year,  which  announces  a 
anincidence  of  the  organ  of  locality.  These 
Ite  admirable  facts. .  Psycologists  should 
have  considered  them,  but  they  have  confined 
them  to  physics  and  instinct,  which  is  not 
explaining  anything.  In  proportion  as  ani- 
auSUare  travellers,  so  is  the  organ  deve- 
loped, according  to  M.  Vimont.  These  no- 
ikiM  were  necessary,  in  order  that  this  organ. 
■honld  not  be  confounded  with  the  love  of 
places. 

*  AstoemHotu. — ^This  faculty  is  associated 
with  that  of  space,  to  conduct  animals  that 
limTel  fhr,  and  who  have  the  ideas  more  eo- 
favged  than  the  animal  that  remains  from  its 
Mrai  to  its  death  in  the  same  place,  and  it  is 
also  aided  by  the  organ  of  resistance,  as  M. 
Vimont  has  judiciously  remarked,  in  speak- 
h^of  the  efforts  necessary  in  directing  their 
fight.  Finally,  the  sentiment  of  tempera- 
Mnt,  which  is  allied,  perhaps,  to  touch,  and 
the  organ  of  alimentation,  are  also  auxili- 
aries. 

*  Pray  attend  to  these  curious  facts,  in  or- 
der  to  be  convinced  that  phrenology  is  not  a 
latiltty,  a  dream,  a  mystification,  as  it  has 
been  proclaimed  in  many  learned  societies. 
However,  we  do  not  fear  their  objections. 
Let  us  examine  another  organ. 

28. — Number. 

It  is  the  organ  of  number  and  calculation, 
iecording  to  Gall.  In  fact,  it  was  Gall 
.#ho  discovered  it.  It  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
terior extremity  of  the  superciliary  arch,  at 
determination  of  the  eyebrow,  from  whence 
tiiere  results  either  a  deficiency  in  the  exte- 
rfcnr  extremity,  or  a  projection  of  that  extre- 
anty  forwards,  as  I  explained  to  you  when 
OD  the  organ  of  colours.  In  the  brain,  this 
organ  corresponds  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  anterior  lobe.  There  exists  there  a  con- 
volation,  which  is  the  seat  of  this  organ.  In 
&e  complete  head  you  see  it  occupying  the 
same  position,  a  little  behind  the  anterior 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  coronal  bone,  which 
limits  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
so  that  it  is  situated  a  little  externally  to 
the  superciliary  arch,  where  it  produces  two 
eminences,  whetherthe  eyebrow  bends  down 
htiow  tliit  eaiaence,  or  advances  in  order 


to  circumscribe  It.  We  anut  take  care  and 
distinguish  this  organ  from  that  of  tone,  apd 
from  construction.  Here  is  construction, 
No.  0 ;  the  organ  is  lower  down.  Order  is 
in  the  brow,  above  the  range  of  hair  which 
constitutes  it.    Our  organ  is  external  to  It. 

Primitive  Influence. — We  must  double  onr 
attention.  Gentlemen.  We  are  speaking  of 
a  very  important  faculty,  about  which  psy- 
chologists have  disputed  a  good  deal.  Von 
cannot  (unless  you  have  read  them)  imagine 
what  numbers  of  pages  have  been  written 
about  the  faculty  of  time,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  sum  up  my  ideas  from  these  writings. 

PrimUice  Faculty. — ^To  distinguish  num- 
bers,— 1,  2,  S,  4 ;  to  multiply  them  to  an  im- 
mense extent;  to  calculate,  that  is  to  say, 
to  combine  these  numbers  in  different  man- 
ners; to  multiply  them,  divide  them  into 
groups,  compare  one  with  the  other, — a  pro- 
digious faculty,  but  having  for  its  base 
unity.  In  fact,  we  multiply  any  number  up 
to  ten,  and  we  reduce  these  numbers  to  a 
complex  unity,  which  we  multiply  as  we 
did  the  simple  unity,  in  order  to  make  a 
third,  which  we  multiply  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  Uius  go  on  to  infinity.  This  faculty 
is,  in  fact,  so  prodigious  in  its  results  that 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians  consider 
it  as  the  highest  degree  of  human  intelli- 
gence. However,  it  is  not  so.  It  may  be 
met  withrin  feeble  intelligence,  as  well  as 
tone  ;  and  Gall  is  the  first  who  remarked 
(having  observed  it  in  young  persons  and 
even  in  children)  that  it  was  altogether  a 
special  faculty,  and  not  the  result  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  intra-cerebral  being,  material 
or  immaterial,  called  spirit,  sonK  sensorium 
commune,  &c.  He  has  thus  destroyed  the 
scafi'olding  of  that  psycology  which  must 
fall  for  ever  before  the  immense  discoveries 
of  pbrenolof(ists.  Moreover,  it  is  a  faculty 
depending  on  organs,  and  which  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  development.  Gall  ob- 
served an  extreme  degree  of  development  of 
this  faculty  in  children  of  9, 10,  and12yeart 
of  age;  not  remarkable  for  great  faculties, 
they  resolved  problems  of  pure  arithmetic 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  without  the 
aid  of  figures.  When  it  concerned  numbers 
only,  these  children  were  wnaderful ;  but 
when  reasoning,  independent  of  calculation, 
was  required  of  them,  they  answered  as  mere 
children.  Thus,  the  organ  is  independent  of 
all  the  faculties  with  which  it  may  be  as- 
scc'ated. 

Applications.-^The  first  application  of  Ihia 
faculty  is  to  arithmetic,  when  the  or^an  acts 
alone.  One  may  be  a  good  accountant,  and 
yet  stupid.  There  is  nothing  more  clearly 
proved  than  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
make  large  fortunes  by  merely  making  a  rule 
not  to  spend  what  they  procure  by  means  of 
other  faculties,  although  they  may  be  incap- 
able of  reasoning  on  grave  subjects ;  but  if 
this  faculty  be  aided  by  other  high  ones^  we 
find  geometry  the  result,  whieh  requires  the 
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ifjOTiih«l 


«]^lqriBiMiBfb 


L— 1W  nxilkrifli  of  this  fa^ 

fanMMd  by  tke 

CoAMiltckMproveiU;  be 

mfm  Us  iagerf;  and 
i»  jMliwit  a  blind  panon  in 
fit*  Um  ■»§»,  and  caaie 
VbcBOBce  ba  has  lean- 
be  can  conat  five  bundred 
_  Yaa  give  wrillea  eifpis  to  tbe 
«W  can  ere^  and  wbea  once  be  bat 
m  idea  la  tbe  signs  of  100, 1000, 
IOMMl  be  will  |[o  as  ftr  as  jon  please. 
WeiwitberMaf  being  taxed  witbaMla. 
I  inlMi_  bat  I  say  tbat  tbe  sensitive  pereep- 
tiew  fena  tbe  oaly  base  of  all  tbe  scieaoaa. 
Maab<»afifi  Is  founded  nponr  nalter, 
wnfjii.  or,  ratber,  tbe  perceptions  ftir- 
b;  tbe  sigbt  and  toucb ;  for  the  word 
_  ran  oalj  be  applied  to  the  prodacUon 
^«^Bbl*  ^Ifoa  which  the  faculty  which  aiul- 
«iflH«k«d  mJUtitum^  exercises  itielf,  aided  by 
»mri,  ia  order  to  prodnce  all  tliose  pro- 
4l^ftf*  wboee  names  I  have  recalled  to  your 
«ML  1  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you  these 
tialba.  for  the  most  of  you  know  them  as 
wtU  as  1  do,  but  I  wish  to  place  them  in 
If  latioa  with  others.  Material  signs  are  oU- 
Mlaed  by  sight  and  touch  ;  without  them,  do 
nalbenatics,  no  geometry,  no  astronomy, 
tan  exist,  but  we  have  ignorance  with  all  its 
stupidity.  These  are  the  principal  auxili- 
aries, the  indispensable  auxiliaries.  Next 
roane  the  organs  of  comparison  and  circnm- 

r:-tion,  the  high  intellectual  faculties, and, 
ve  all,  comparison ;  all  these  are  obliged 
fa  contribute,  in  order  that  tbe  science, 
whose  base  is  founded  on  calculation,  may 
be  able  to  take  a  high  flight. 

Antagonisti. — ^The  antagonist  faculties  are 
imagination,  or  ideality.  The  marvellous, 
music,  all  those  faculties  called  theatrical, 
lie,  because  they  cause  vivid  emotions. 
Remark  well,  that  these  little  organs  of  the 
anterior  part,  which,  nevertheless,  are  the 
most  precious  to  man,  do  not  cause  strong 
Impulse,  except  by  exciting  the  great  organs 
w  hichfonn  the  cerebral  mass,  llius,  man  is 
not  ffuided  by  the  intellectual  faculties,  as 
we  shall  show  you  presently.  A  man  who 
has  tbe  orgaii  we  are  speaking  of,  may  cul- 
'tt  Itf  u  obliged  by  circumataiices ;  for 


•  -ii 


iiMglMihia,Ms>Kty,paijhj»bawiUstBiy, 
b«t»  kava  bbB  free,  aad  be  win  obey  the  ii»- 
palae  wbidi  procMW  Ub  pleaaara.  Yei 
wiU  iMl  ynrf  Uw  mmotpOom  tothistet, 

~     SachbiMu. 

Ripua,6M> 
\tf  aai  Larukdy  ava  fivca»  wboae  barti 
we  possess;  M.  Aaaco,  mmmhm  of  tbe  is> 
sCHate  ;  also,  M.  Lihi.    Theve  an  maty 
otbets,  bat  let  m  —iljiii  the  heeds  that  «f 
are  acquainted  wilb.    Ronerk  well  lbs  dh* 
tIactioB  which  I  here  rsfiMialird,    wiibi 
■•ties  the  orgae,  ell  the  teal  aitilHiiiili 
Well,  here  u  a  child  of  niee  yew  oU^ 
solving  all  the  prehiews  of  Eocue^  wttboM 
having  bad  edeeatitm.     nere  la  tbe  eipa 
What,  then,  do  we  aol  owe  to  Gall?  wb« 
gave  us  the  means  of  HlstJegUfshmg  bctvca 
calculation  and  the  faceltiea  whkb  aie  ai- 
soclated  with  it— which   dtatnetisM  Ik 
psychologists   aad    metephjraiciaBS  apser 
would  have  fonnd  out    Thia  child  e»i 
calculator,  an  aritbmetielaii,  aMkiag  tbw 
calculations  without  tbe  aid  of  a  pee.  8ii 
bow  the  organ  is  developed ;  try  aed  iatef 
these  objectioB-makera,  these  entl-pbuat 
legic  banterers,  to  retect  vpon  this  eas  hdt 
before  they  decbire  their  opiakms  in  Imnd 
societies.    A  yoang  coentry  lad,  a  ^iM 
who  cannot  reSul,  solvee  the  eMil  difcak 
problems  in  arithmetic,  by  meena  ef  alMb 
convolution  of  the  brain !    It  ia  a  fact,  bee- 
ever,  which  they  might  have  got  acqnaiati^ 
with  before  they  ventured  to  apeak,    bit 
not  curious  to  hear  a  learned  doctor  B8yiii|[« 
in  presence  of  a  learned  society,  <*  1  haveia 
studied  phrenology  ;  but  the  good  sense  (he 
to  my  «p(^,  to  my  perpetual  personality,  ob- 
liges me  to  reject  it  ?"    And  the  jounab 
were  not  ashamed  to  represent  this  ignortil 
(in  phrenology)  as  Herrales,  who  had  roi- 
quered  the  Hydra  of  ♦  ♦  • 

Here  is  Newton.  The  •  organ  had  for  its 
auxiliary,  this  part  which  you  see  so  miici 
developed.  It  is  superior  intelligeace,  bit 
what  a  pity  we  have  not  the  entire  beaii,ii 
order  to  recognise  the  organ  which  cwnti 
him  to  comment  on  the  Apocalypse  !  I  sov 
take  up  Uaron  Zach,  a  famous  pbystciaa,  a 
whom  you  will  find  this  part  well  dm- 
loped,  with  many  others,  for  It  is  always  bf 
the  combination  that  we  should  jodgf. 
However,  Gentlemen,  we  ahall  consecratf  i 
lecture  to  the  manner  of  stndying  tbe  bead; 
for  they  who  make  objections  only  think  of 
the  organ  they  are  looking  for,  whose  Jb^* 
ence  they  contest. 

Here  i^  Brunel  ;  be  has  tbe  organ  yttf 
strong.  All  this  intellectual  develogibe«t 
is  adimirable.  He  was  a  superior  aHn  ' 
will  engage  yon  will  not  find  tiia*^>*p 
mea  who  have  figured  oa  tbe  m 
though  we  have  plenty  of  theat  ia 
tions.  Exaadne  FaANKUN,  the 
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or  NUMSEB  AND  OKDD. 


:over«d  k  pluct ;  M II 

ira  trast,  h  oaa  oi  thMe 
■iiuBphi  lb*  mmL    I 


'ell  develo 


r«t  I  canant  oktcvlato." 
Mt  beliBT*  it.  Thie  ■ 
b«M«  aoaethuigwbioli  ] 
mMm;  bocwuM  the  msi 
)|M>  la  olher  re 
Miitven  wel 

IM  tk«  uegBtiTs  eiun[ 
vUataw  covered  wllh  c: 
dcpreuMin  of  thii  entin 
JlaMMli, — Philoeopbt 
foenilr  of  ■uawKliiNi  t 
servuiODB  of  Qeabqe  Li 
lAljri,"  under  tbe  an 
luw  ftvao  n*  other  ideu. 
le  u>h;*icuui  of  Nurein 
of  AniwU,"  >  ver>  iali 
K  kave  reul  with  a  i 
mtw,  H«M  are  the  ob 
Il>«  sade;  thej  were 
"  XaejiiapKiM,"  wh«n 
I  awa— hed  (he  work. 
yary  of  iiNnlMMn,  t 
•P.eCT"  rf  the  gUK 
feMi  ud  Nbben,  wl 
t(«*e,  attuk  the  eggi  t 
tbia  comei  the  eaiiemf 
ta  destroy  mogpiei. 

Manila  was  built;  the 
Vlitii  the  man  hud  dcf 
aaid,  "  Let  ua  hide  two 
the  place,  and  the  m 
count,  will  cume  back 
did  not  Huccei^d ;  the  i 
men ;  lie  did  nut  co 
•ecood  had  quilted  the 
terwarda  Tour,  were  po 
fowinfi  daj«i  the  binl 
ttM  doparture  of  the  ll 
waa  to  have  fired  at  hin 
iwriinent  waa  made  wll 
waa  diwonceriedia  hi 
the  departure  of  the  foi 
tree,  not  thinking  of  tbi 
at  last. 

We  mifchl  make  oihe 
der  to  prore  that,  in 


1  would  w  iih  to  tee  tui 
e  icale,  thatiome  peri 
ar  lo  Mpprata  then 
ULlitf!  1  do  not  ( 
Id  give  ever;  ose 
,  Animal*  have  a 
ilatisa;  lam  pan 


*r  haloap  to  8pub>hiih. 
(he  nit;  wltboataialgains 
leait  hit  foaiu*  tan^t 
L  outhl  tn  esiit  Bat  a 
re  everjtbinc,  however 
be.  It*  aitnatioB  1*  Iha 
batweaa  cakalatioa  and 


who  do  >ot  Mima  tbe 
de««loped.  Iliera  i*  a 
iplatiag  thidK*  ia  order, 
ir  Many  peraont.  Diaor- 
trai  M  idea  of  iL  Tbii 
Ion  due  to  empirjciam,— • 
1  in  ralatioB -ttT external 
>f  hi*  lentitive  organs^— 
lich  baa  not  been  made 
ihen,  or  by  Ihoae  who 
'  obterratiDB. 

the  arraageBieiit  of  all 
Thia  ii  the  basis  of  the 
1  in  all  profesMoo*  wbiek 
n  the  cook  lo  the  ana> 
iry ;  in  the  decorator,  tbe 
leet,— all  those  who  ar* 
put  then  in  order.  It  Is 
ellght*  the  person*  who 
.  whereat  those  who  have 
e  to  iL    Now,  let  ns  fiod 

In  a  mnral  point  of  Tiew. 

Story  form  meant  of  ap- 
larand  tymmetrical  «r- 
lenti  depend*  upon  iL  It 
acuity  of  rrasoaiiiK,  but 
lie  proofi  and  raolivet  ia 
,  each  tbiaK  comet  in  its 
imprcsilons  are  not  con- 
discourse  confused.  The 
ao  ma;  be  perceived  even 
who  have  notorder,  keep' 
sed  manner  tuhttantivr* 
melimes  where  there  is  a 
D  them,  at  other  lime* 
me,  mingliBK  and  c^n- 
luch  a  manner  Ibat  in  the 
iw  what  they  have  caid. 
Ilia  batit  of  the  talent  of 
iculHrly  pmte  ;  but  it  It 


»  writer 


iveat 


perfection  and  timplicity 
I  you  forget  the  phrase, 
I  loaiter,  adorned  wilball 
arm  which  it  can  iuipire, 
kcolty  of  langutfe  »er- 
ica  in  eloqnenec )  bat  or- 
I  order  to  arriva  at  per> 
'i  tha  apiJkattea  of  0M«r 
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it  of  eqvtl  inporUoicey  whether  the  poet 
treats  of  a  lofty  aabject,  or  not  In  both  cases 
he  must  associate  order  with  harmony,  in 
order  to  render  the  snlject  agreeable  to  the 
reader.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  tame  in  all  kinds 
of  literature ;  but  as  we  have  already  spoken 
of  order  in  treating  of  ideality,  we  need  not 
enter  into  farther  details. 

Some  of  you  ask  me,  Why  do  you  apply 
order  to  literature,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  physi- 
cal objects  ?  This  objection,  Gentlemen,  will 
not  stop  me.  The  coarse  is  not  terminated. 
If  it  were,  there  woald  be  sufficient  reason 
for  the  question.  But  I  could  answer  it, 
even  had  I  but  one  lecture  more  to  give.  In 
the  meantime,  recollect  that  all  the  signs  of 
language  reduce  themselves  to  material  ob- 
jects, which  the  organs  of  perception  have 
taught  ns.  In  order  to  speak,  you  must 
have  words,  which  are  sounds  or  signs. 
Well,  it  is  to  that  that  I  apply  order  and 
symmetry.  For  example,  in  my  lecture  there 
are  marks,  and  lines,  and  words,  in  small 
quantities;  but  the  ideas  attached  to  them 
are  as  numerous  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
Write  down  your  ideas ;  you  must  have  ma- 
terial signs  for  that  purpose,  and  these  signs 
are  either  words,  or  visible  signs  that  the 
eye  can  seixe  upon,  or,  for  the  blind  man, 
objects  which  he  can  touch  one  after  the 
other.  They  are  all  material  signs,  and  or- 
der must  preside  at  their  arrangement  Or- 
der, then,  will  pass  from  material  signs  to 
ideas,  to  notions,  to  s«^ntiments,  to  judgments, 
which  you  would  wish  to  transmit  to  your 
hearers  or  readers.  Besides,  if  you  do  not 
seize  my  idra  to-day,  you  will  not  fail  to  do 
so,  for  I  will  return  to  it.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  it,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
lose  ourselves  in  the  clopds,  or  in  those  pre- 
tended spiritual  essentialities,  which  do  not 
signify  anytliing;  for  the  spiritual  in  all 
these  is  a  negation,  and  a  ncgatioif  has  not 
any  value.  Thus,  order  may  be  applied  to 
to  the  superior  sciences,  as  well  as  to  the 
physical  ones.  What  I  tell  is  new,  and  the 
assertion  is  bold ;  nevertheless,  1  assert  it 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  hut  we  have 
said  sufficient  upon  the  application  of  order 
on  the  productions  of  intelligence.  If  I 
were  to  retrograde,  in  order  to  recall  to  your 
minds  any  omissions,  I  should  embarrass 
you,  and  should  myself  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this  organ,  whose  importance  1  am 
trying  to  impress  upon  your  minds. 

Order  renders  the  moral  conduct  metho- 
dical and  regular.  There  are  men  who 
never  do  anything  without  order  and  sym- 
metry ;  when  this  is  in  an  extreme  degree, 
they  are  called  pedants,  insignificant  per- 
sons, &c.,  because  the  organ  is  not  modified 
by  the  higher  faculties. 

Auxiiiarie$  and  Antitfronittit. — ^This  organ 
has  for  anxiliaries,  and  constructiveness, 
with  which  it  associates  easily,  the  organs  of 
epmpwiioii  and  drcnmspectjon ;  these  are 


the  principal  anxiliariet  Oat  itcilhlolli 
assistance,  and  with  which  it  acts  in  eaa> 
cert ;  for  antagonists,  it  has  all  the  theatri- 
cal faculties, — imagination,  ideality,  gaiety, 
and  all  the  violent  and  disturbing  passtosi 
of  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts,  which  at 
all  times  upset  our  intellectaal  operatioai. 

Exampleg, — ^Napoleom  is  a  striking  one ; 
he  had  the  organ  remarkably  developed :  be 
had,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  order  ;  he  had, 
also,  locality,  space,  extent,  calculation,  and 
with  them  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  hr 
which  he  was  able  to  distribute  his  army  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  to  theae  he  joiad 
an  excellent  judgment ;  thus,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  supreme  power,  he  anbstitatedi 
perfectly  regular  administration  for  theiUi- 
order  which  reigned  in  Fmnce.  Then  if 
Franklin,  who  also  has  the  organ  developed 
in  k  high  degree ;  he  regulated  the  Anen- 
can  republic, — a  man  of  method  and  order. 
He  and  Napoleon  are  the  best  axamples  ne 
possess. 

Here,  again,  is  the  librarian  Fbazex,  mio 
possessed  locality.  He,  also,  had  order  is 
a  high  degree.  What  a  head  for  a  libci- 
rian !  Locality,  order,  dimension,  asd 
space,  are  very  easily  verified  ;  it  is  tvtt- 
cient  to  look  at  it.  Brunel  is  cited  asta 
example.  In  fact,  all  the  faculties  ait 
developed  in  this  Frenchman,  who  aito* 
nishes  all  England  by  his  inunense  works. 

Orators  we  also  possess.  It  was  lew  kt 
order  than  for  imagination  that  For  wasn- 
markable.  But  here  are  Manuel  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  who  excelled  in  argumfat. 
Desormealx  was  a  professor  in  the  Facalty 
of  Medicine,  exceedingly  tnethodical  in  kis 
conduct  and  discourse,  measuring  and  refv* 
lating  his  phrases.  There  is  no  depres^ica; 
thcregion  where  the  organ  is  placed  i$  de 
veloped,  but  the  high  intellectual  facultii? 
are  superior. 

If  you  wish  for  examples  of  an  oppofit* 
kind,  take  the  greater  part  of  criminals.  But 
let  us  first  examine  the  bust  of  Diti'^trev 
a  fine  example  of  all  the  high  faculties.  Hr 
had  not  that  of  calculation ;  that  is,  calcu- 
lation in  small  matters ;  as  for  money,  he  did 
not  lose  it  for  a  moment,  not  e\  en  in  hi<  U>t 
hour.  Ulbach,  the  assassin  of  the  shep- 
herdess of  Jori,  did  not  possess  this  on^as. 
I  could  cite  fools  as  negative  examples  AQ^! 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  Martin  has  Qi-t 
the  organ  predominant. 

Animals. — M.  Vimont  gives  them  this  or- 
gan, and  he  makes  it  concur  with  con.^tmc- 
tion  in  forming  their  ucsts.  He  preterit 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  birds  to  build  their 
nests  in  a  regular  manner.  Wc  roast  m't 
judge  too  precipitately  ;  the  thins  i*  verr 
probable,  if  the  organ  be  develop«Hl ;  but  it 
is  an  induction  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  derive  t!K 
probability  of  the  existence  of  the  farult) 
in  animals  that  build  their  nests,  fnmi  tk 
predominance  of  that  part  of  their  bi^ic 
which  in  man  corresponds  with  order.    Hf 
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Sir 


beiie?M  diftt  ipidera  make  use  of  this  faculty 
in  the  conatructioo  of  their  webs;  it  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  Qot  examine.  He 
also  thinks  that  the  instinct  which  causes 
aJquatic  birds  to  smooth  down  their  feathers 
is  owing  to  this  faculty ;  so  that  we  should 
also  attribute  to  it  cleanliness.  For  example, 
the  care  that  the  cat  takes  to  conceal  its  ordure; 
the  attention  that  hones  pay  always  to  de- 
pose their  excrement  in  the  same  place,  as  if 
thej  knew  that  by  acting  otherwise  they 
would  render  the  pasture  unfit  for  their 
Boorishment ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  horses  never 
6tt  the  grass  which  has  grown  around  their 
•scmiMtyalthough  they  will  eatthatwhich 
powi  around  the  excrement  of  cows.  I 
Mtve  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
hsre  observed  all  this  without  intention.  As 
we  cannot  bring  forward  intelligence  in  order 
to  explain  this  attention  on  the  part  of  horses, 
we  must  attribute  it  to  an  instinct  of  which 
ev  organ  is  the  instrument. 

There  is  another  impulsion,  which  causes 
the  cow  to  eat  the  after-birth  of  its  calf; 
■■other,  which  causes  the  bird  to  throw  out 
ef  its  nest  the  ordure  of  its  little  ones,  and  to 
go  themselves  to  a  certain  distance  to  deposit 
their  own.    This  precaution  only  exists  in 
birds  with  regard  to  their  nests.    Must  we 
attribute  to  the  same  organ  the  repugnance 
•f  man  for  these  things  i    I  do  not  know, 
aeatiment  of  disgust,  upon  which  phre- 
'  IS  not  sufficiently  disserted,  is  a  very 
lie  thing.  There  are  men  and  women 
il  whom  nothing  is  repugnant ;  who  touch 
•■d    look  at  all  kinds  of  ordure,  wounds, 
vleers,  &c. :  others  whose  stomachs  turn  at 
the  sight  of  every  thing  disgusting ;  others 
who  vomit  if  they  imagine  that  they  have 
swallowed  a  hair,  an  insect,  anything  which 
inspires  them  with  disgust.    A  common  say- 
ing is,*  **  They  have  the  stomach  of  sensibi- 
lity ;'*  but  the  stomach  is  only  excited  by 
the  brain  in  this  case.    The  question  then  is 
this, — ^Whether  the  sentiment  of  disgust,  as 
well  as  that  of  cleanliness,  depends  on  the 
organ  of  order  or  of  any  other?    Certain  per- 
sons have  a  horror  of  mice  and  rats,  otners 
of  spiders,  others  of  reptiles,  &c.    We  have 
seen  in  Paris  a  Prussian  officer  who  could 
not  see  old  women,  a  cat,  or  a  sewing  thimble, 
without  falling  into  convulsions.    In  phy- 
siology they  call  it  idiosyncracy,  but  this 
word  does  not  explain  anything.    We  have 
to  determine  whether  these  dislikes  depend 
on  an  organ,  and  what  is  the  organ.    It  is 
only  by  obscn'ation  that  we  can  solve  this 
question.    For  my  part  I  am  not  sufficiently 
rich  in  facts  to  pronounce  upon  these  ques- 
tions.   You  know  that  I  promised  to  com- 
■lUtticate  to  you  my  doubts  as  well  as  my 
coorictioas. 


PARTURITION  OF  A  MALE  CHILD 
AND  A  BLIGHTED  FCETUS. 

To  the  EiUmr  ^The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — Cases  similar  to  the  following,  I  be- 
lieve, seldom  occur,though  some  are  recorded. 

On  the  28th  of  May  last,  I  was  called  to 
attend  Mrs.  6.,  who  was  just  taken  in  la- 
bour. Her  age  was  about  SO  years,  and 
she  was  the  mother  of  two  children. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival,  a  large,  healthy 
child  was  bom,  and  the  uterine  efforts  con- 
tinued very  severe,  but  the  placenta  was  not 
expelled.  After  waiting  a  short  time,  I 
passed  my  finger  along  the  cord  to  the  ute- 
rus, when  I  discovered  a  soft  mass,  not 
unlike  distended  membranes,  protruding 
from  it  During  a  strong  pain,  I  made 
slight  extension  on  the  cord,  when  the  pla- 
centa, together  with  the  mass,  immediately 
came  away.  On  examining  the  latter,  I 
found  it  to  consist  of  a  smidl  male  foetus, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  surrounded  by 
about  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The  integu- 
ment of  the  foetus  was  softened,  and  pre* 
sented  Just  such  an  appearance  as  might  be 
expected  from  long  maceration ;  it  did  not 
give  off  any  unusual  odour.  On  turning  to 
Bums'  <'  Midwifery,"  page  168,  I  find  the 
following  observations  on  the  subject: — 

*'  In  the  human  subject,  only  one  ovum  is 
generally  impregnated  by  one  seminal  appli- 
cation, but  sometimes  two  or  more  may  be 
carried  down  into  the  uterus,  and  even  after 
one  ovum  has  reached  the  uterus,  and  grown 
to  a  certain  degree  within  it,  we  find  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  second  to  be  excited  into 
action,  and  brought  down  into  the  womb, 
where  it  is  nourished  and  supported ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  ascertained  what  the  greatest  in- 
terval between  the  two  conceptions  may  be. 
It  appears  to  be  ascertained  that  a  woman 
may  not  only  bear  two  living  childreu  of 
different  ages,  or  of  different  colours,  but 
also,  that  when  a  child  dies  in  utero,  it  may 
be  retained,  and  a  new  conception  occur." 

In  a  note,  the  following  case  is  quoted : • 

**  Percy  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
whose  child  in  utero  seems  to  have  become 
blighted,  after  motion  had  been  pereeived. 
At  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  from  this  time, 
she  felt  anew  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
pregnancy,  and  went  on  to  the  full  time 
from  the  second  date,  when  she  bore  a  child, 
small,  but  lively.  After  the  placenta  had 
come  away,  a  mass  was  expelled,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  found  a  female  foetus, 
corresponding  in  size  with  one  of  the  fourth 
month,    the  period  at  which  motion  had 

ceased  to  be  felt  in  the  first  instance." 

{Hev,  Med.,  p.  129.)  On  enquiry,  I  could 
merely  leara  that  my  patient  expected  to  be 
confined  at  least  three  months  before  the  event 
occurred.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  rospectfully, 

L.  OwBM  Fox. 
Broughton,  Stockbridge^  Uaatf,  Sep.  7th. 
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MM.  WABL£«  OBJECnODiS  TO  THE 


ON  THE  TEEATMENT 

or 

INPLAHMATOSY  DISEASES. 

B§  Htn%YSwkWiiEaq.f8wtgmmfKnmiMgim. 

AcoTB  intuunatioa  in  the  hunan  frame  It 
eoMideied  to  be  as  aUurming  an  occnrrenoe 
aa  a  eoniagiatkMi  in  a  iMNiao.  It  it  true, 
tkallf  tiMi  «ivw  be  nat anbdoed  it  SMiy  prore 
dwiractive  to  lHt> ;  awl,  aa  tkengh  IniaM- 
natkMi  would  aprvad  aa  rapidly  aa  iamet,  a 
ImiI  of  Mcana  ia  all  at  once  eatiployed  to 
iMoipowtHr  it.  Blood  is  abatractfd  in  qnan<^ 
Illy  orrwdiBV  lo  Ibr  boMacaa  oTtbepfoeU- 

Ifaiowo  aie  pleotifblly  anp- 
t^  dmaed  of  an  in- 
^  i»  rigidly  withbeM. 
If  y^M*  www  pravtp  inaoBcwnt  to  control 
llb»  MJtoMMftkaMi  in  ane  day»  tbey  are  re- 
timtrri  tm  tbe  Mut*  wilb  aoaw  additional  aneh 
«i  local  Me«dinic>  bliaterittK^  &c.  Wbenthe 
^Nfctknt  aiirvi\ea  tbia  treatment^  which  is  by 
m>  awan*  alwaya  tbe  case,  the  constitution 
>naU  olfWo  have  sustaiaed  as  much  damage 
tt»  a  boose  which  baa  been  on  fire,  and, 
tbe  Homes  being  extinguished,  requires  seve- 
ral months  to  repair  it 

U  might  be  enquired,  wliether  a  trial  of 
MO  desperate  a  practice  would  be  made,  if 
it  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  profession  ?  Would 
not  a  thousand  objections  to  it  be  raised  ? 
Would  it  not  be  denounced  as  an  outrageous 
Rttacit  upon  an  invalids  Would  not  even 
the  legality  of  the  means  be  questioaed, 
which,  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  Urge 
quantities  of  blood,  the  withholding  of  every 
kind  of  nutriment,  &c.,  would,  in  a  few  days, 
reduce  a  hale-looking  man  to  an  almost  life- 
less being  f  It  is  repeated,  that  if  such  a 
mode  of  treating  inflammation  were  for  the 
first  time  introduced  in  this  enlightened  age, 
it  would  be  treated  with  deserved  contempt, 
for  the  remedies  would  be  justly  held  as 
worse  than  the  disease.  Yet  this  system 
p  revails  at  this  very  time,  and  to  raise  a 
voice  against  it  is  deemed  folly,  if  not  mad- 
ness. Although  every  case  of  inflammation 
is  not  treated  with  this  severity,  yet  there 
are  daily  many  patients  who  are  subjected 
to  this  practice. 

Desperate  means  can  only  be  sanctioned 
in  cases  in  wbicb  ierious  resttlti  are  appre- 


bewM;  hnt  doea  tbo nntiplilogiiiia  iyitm 
of  treatment  obTlala  a«ck  raanllat  TWte 
oaly  who  bavo  poraoed  botii  tbia  system  of 
treatment  and  that  which  la  oppoeed  to  it, 
can  give  tbe  anawer  to  this  qoeatioa,  which 
la.  That  tbo  antipblogiatic  ayatem  allan  de- 
atroya  life  when  tbo  diaeoao  would  not,  and 
even  when  life  is  preaerrod,  a  aerions  in- 
jury is  often  infiicted  dpon  tlie  constitntioa. 
If  tbe  amputation  of  a  limb  be  considered 
necessary  for  tbe  removal  of  a  diaease,  al- 
tbongh  there  aball  not  be  tbo  leaat  proba- 
bility of  danger  nttending  the  opeimtion,  nor 
a  doubt  as  to  its  expediency,  y«t  tbe  most 
eminent  surgeons  hold  a  conaoltation  toooa- 
inn  its  propriety  ;  while  tbe  strict  antiphio- 
giatic  system  of  treatment,  which  is  alwaji 
injurious,  and  always  of  fatnl  tendenev,  it 
resorted  to  with  little  or  no  hesitatioB,  sad 
aometimes  wantonly,  even  where  inflanun- 
tion  doea  not  exist  Why  are  such  sevm 
means  employed  on  such  slender  gmouadi! 
Because  inflammation,  like  fever,  is  a  bug- 
bear, and  the  most  distant  prospect  of  its 
occurrence  is  a  sufllcient  inducement  in  ^t 
minds  of  some  persons  to  oppose  to  it  a  liost 
of  violent  measures ;  and  although  the  re- 
medies are  tenfold  more  terrific  than  the 
disease,  the  disease,  in  their  apprehensio8», 
is  tenfold  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ten- 
dency of  such  measures. 

This  appeal  to  the  profession  is  made  in 
an  urgent  strain  ;  and  ought  it  to  be  othrr- 
wise,  whilst  the  antiphlogiatic  system  of 
treatment  is  so  generally  prevalent,  nnd 
fraught,  as  it  would  appear,  with  such  mis- 
chievous tendencies? 

If  Hippo<!rates  were  to  revisit  the  e:irih, 
and  see  the  myriads  at  this  time,  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  be 
would,  in  witnessing  its  effects,  uatiirall) 
enquire,  "  What  are  the  rules  of  trt^atrcent 
in  inflammatory  diseases?"  And  when  b' 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  antiphlogistic  sys- 
tem, what  a  lament  would  he  olTcr  for  ni;in- 
kind,  that  twenty-two  centuries  should  hare 
pnHluced,  in  the  chief  department  of  medi- 
cal practice,  nothing  better  than  a  rule  w  ith- 
out  a  reason  ! 

In  the  following  pages  are  proposed  rul*^ 
of  practice  founded  in  science,  in  reasiA, 
and  in  nature  ;  rules  vthich  will,  for  tlie 
most  part,  render  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases  simple  and  easy  ;  which  uill 
preserve  both  the  lives  and  constitution^  uf 
those  afinicted  with  this  claaa  of  diseases. 


ANnPHUMwnc  nunuiiT  ov  JoauaouTioNs.         •■• 

M  — WHw.  t)M)«k  Uslit  dirt, 
■*i>m.  0«  lh«  attar  tana. 
<  HtM  kwt  tMM  ia  Aa  haUt  af 
IM  Awir  1«  fcnaot^  UqMiSt  ta 

— '-^1  ta  UJm  tbaattatfUs 


•  10  be  »p^M  M»I*M 
cbMMitfesenl  and  topical)  wHboat  taralr- 
tog  ttaiabf  anr  priaci^s  or  rolo  of  pnetka. 
It  ia,  tiMrafore,  pnyoaed  to  anbitilute'far 
ttp  "ccMtitatisaal  liiiaHml,"  the  fnatanf 
^UmmaMhOUm!  nd fcr tka " iaeal  traat- 
MMt,"  ike  hvatMnf  f^  tfa  b<:«I  Mtmr.  Bj 
tUa  rilgbt  ahentiofi  ia  the  head*  of  tieal- 
mmat,  iLe  abjocta  ia  applying  the  meant  are 
fi^  diatlngoiabed.  Tb«  uHal  "ecoatitu- 
ti«^  traatmeat"  rricn  to  thoae  geoaial 
Haaai  enptojed  to  iehwace  the  Inlnaitnl 
pst  thrmifh  the  medium  of  tlie  conititotlan; 
but  the  treatment  of  tlie  coDilitatioo  ivIII 
ba  aoaiaed  to  thoaa  meaaarea  which  will. 
wiAoat  relercBce  to  the  lucal  ialaimatJOB, 
either  prereal  or  nibdiM  the  tooBl^lntioaal 
diitorbaace,  iiiflammator]r  fei'er.  Tin  unal 
** local  treatment"  ia  retliicled  to  topl> 
eti  afBStf  merely ;  bat  the  treatment  of  the 
local  dlMSae  will  Inclnde  all  remedlra, 
whether  topical  or  general,  which  bear  re- 
SlreBce  to,  and  are  cuiatire  of,  the  local  dla- 
•••e,  inlamnuttlMi. 

THB  nEATHF.NT  OF  THE  CONaTITIITIoq. 

In  the  treatmenl  of  inflaoimation  It  ta  lerj 
deairablc  to  frrvatt  the  acceMion  of  indam- 
Hiatorjr  fever,  and  ihonld  it  already  eiiit,  it 
ia  of  paramount  importance  to  mMw  it  aa 
speedily  aa  poisible. 

To  prnent  (A*  Accruiim  of  Pffrtxia.— It 
haring  been  shnwo,  when  treating,  in  a 
former  e»««y,"  on  the  natare  of  inflammatury 
feter,  ttat  its  predispotiug  cauae  ia  either 
•  reduced,  or  a  low  grade  of,  nnicular 
power,  it  followi,  consialently  with  that 
Ticw,  that  thoM  deplelorj-  meana  which  con- 
alderabty  diminish  this  power  ihauid  be 
carefully  avoided,  whilit  tha  diet  of  the 
patieal,  instead  of  beiDK,aa  is  uiuail)'  re- 
commended, almoit  devoid  of  antrimeot, 
■honld  be  Dutritioua  wilhool  being  unnecea- 
■arily  atimnlatipg,  Ml  etaentially  diOering 
from  the  accuatomed'diel,  whenever  it  haa 
baen  moderate,  and  snflicienl  to  maiotaiu  a 
tail  degree  of  muscular  lone.  Should  it, 
boweTCr,  tave  been  too  abitemioui,  and 
ahould  the  patient  appear  exceedingly  deli- 

•  U^KiT,  VaL  I..  Ma.  1. 


ti  nMeral.  An  irrilabta 
ot  Ita  atMaaeh  May  ariae  Inaa 
BM*,  Ita  tiki  af  whidt  ara^ 


Mofkamne  _ 

Ita  IM  eaae,  two  or  three  doaaa 
and  ojHMi,  and  aoda-waJer,  will 
aynpiUbMie  itriiatiaa,  attempt* 
•  tame  tfaae  made  t«  aubdue  Ita 
Ktt  ilaeir.  In  the  lecoiul  ^aae,  aa 
an  aperient  will  be  requiaite.  In 
L  Bualard  ponltice,  ur  a  bliatar, 
ipplied  to  the  pi«;cor4ia,  un  Ita 
ia  palafal  wader  preaaare,  and  a 
of  calwsd  ahoaid  ta  a ' 


a  meana  tta  itrilabUity  will,  ia 
seome  allayed,  and  tta  aloaMoh 
ahled  to  reoelre  mild  nntriliiHu 

iiel,  made  partly  with  milk,  to 
tall  quantity  of  brandy  may  lome- 
idded — a  caudlf,  compoaed  of 
nlilira  uf  gruel  and  beer — and 
joited  in  milk.    Brothi  are  ait- 

uu  account  of  the  little  nutri- 
:DntBiii,and  of  the  flalulmee  thry 
Thii  diet  will  aoon  prepare  Ike 
r  more  nolid  food. 
,  by  maiBlalaiag  the  mnacular 
bercby  preierviag  the  body  from 
iiritable,  it  a  aalutary  mode  of 

the  occurrence  of  pyrexia.  It 
,d  rM'Dorae  to,  in  many  carta, 
Gnt,  and  often  Ita  lallet,  atage* 


inaanmalion  in  which  the  diaeaie 
d  an  the  lower  exlrcmitiei,  or  on 
'e  portion  of  the  akin.  Rett  ia 
.11  y  recommended  in  the  treatment 
story  complainlg ;  bul  that  pro- 
ber than  experience,  dictates  this 
r  be  proved  in  all  caws  in  which 
tn  be  taken  without  diatreMing 
I  of  the  patient. 

i  means  the  itrength  and  the 
ictions  of  the  body  will  ta  coa- 


(i,  conBe4)uen[ly,  the  vascular  aad 
ritability,  ao  often  allowed  to 
caaes  ofphlegmasia  which  other- 
1  ta  per^ctlyaimpleand  manage- 

t  pyrexia  ia  a  leas  easy  taak  than 
il*  occtirreace.    Aa  Inflammalorj 


cnaditlcM  «f  body— U  b  elMT  dMt  B  AB  dc- 
KriptiM  of  Dm  traatnent  for  Ibe  remnl  of 
the  pjKiik  euuMt  toatittmHj  be  gin* 
vader  tki*  head,  part  of  it  beariaf  nhrtmcm 
to  the  local  trmimnit.  Tho  coMtltntioa^ 
MHitMDent,  however,  eaa  ba  here  dcacribed 
M  far  a«  rrganU  the  predlipoiing  came. 

ne  iodkation  la  to  currecl  the  itTitabilit; 
of  fraMT,  and  »i  thli  condition  of  bodj 
depciBite  upoa  ndueed  miucDlar  power,  an 
attaaipt  ahuiM  ba  made  to  reilore  that  power. 
Fur  Ihli  p«rp«oo  Hwaaum  iluMld  be  adoptod 
•iMilarlw  thooo  rmiBmegdcd  tor  the  pra- 
^•MioB  of  frirr,  Unlled  onlj  bj  the  dU- 
akilM;  of  the  patiMl  lo  punne  then  id 
teU>.  TWm  M(«aa  Bay  be  ioBctimei 
BittMl  by  Ihoeo  BediclBea  whkh  have  a 
dirvct  trwtraty  to  lubdae  vMcnlar  irrita- 
MtMj. 

K\Mviari  fkiT  ubtian*  rcaaou,  raimot  be 


allhutt):)!  it  i) 
Prrah  air  abonM  be  obtalard,  by  a  free  Tcnti- 
latioauTtlw  apwtniont.  In  aid  uf  a  cooling 
re^inkon  thr  patient  ahould  lie  on  «  hone- 
bair  maltreH,  and  without  bed-curtaioa. 
Animal  find,  in  the  aolid  fonn,  cannot 
in  general  be  tnLm  if  Ihe  pyrexia  be  acute  i 
bul  milk,  whey,  beer,  wine  and  water,  ei^gi, 
or  good  broth,  can  be  takra  in  amall  quanti- 
tie<,  nnd  frequenlly.  If  DourUhment  be 
judiclouaty  Hnd  fearlrssly  administered,  (he 
«tren|{(h  will  i^dually  increaae,  while  Oie 
irritability  and  conaequent  fever  will  pro- 
porlionally  dlminiali.  Thii  is  so  true  that 
it  is  extraordinary  that  prejudice  ahould  lo 
lonK  hate  fimtere'd  the  prevailins  opiniolu 
reapei'linK  the  nature  nf  inBnmmntory  fever, 
nnd  that  tlie  plain,  eommon-sen»e  Eyalem  of 
snpportinK  the  powera  of  the  frame  under 
disettue  aliouki  not  haie  been  long  Kince 
uniieraally  ndopled. 

The  tatdicitial  trtalmntt  drppnda  much 
upon  Ihe  diameter  of  Itie  in  flam  ma  tor)' 
fever.  If  caimldprable  pyre):ia  attend  sub- 
arute  InflRmmation,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
preilispusint;  cauae,  pxcitabilit),  ia  grenler 
(haji  tlieexciliagcause,  iaflHmmation.  Under 
these  circumstancea,  febrifuge  medicines, 
especially  thoie  iif  a  sedative  nature,  aa 
tariariaed  atitimoiiy,  digitalis,  &c.,  will  in 
Kenernl  produce  a  beupRciH)  eBect.  Bul  if, 
as  in  acute  InBammutiun,  the  exciting  cause 
play  the  ifrester  part,  then  febrifuge  mcdi- 
ciaea  will  avail  bul  little.  Sedative  medi- 
cines would  appear,  A  priori,  to  be  indicated 
whenever  the  generul  circulation  ia  inardi. 
nately  inrrensed ;  but  very  high  and  atronR 
Kctiun  of  the  arterial  a)alem  cannot  be  ron- 
irolled  by  sedative  medicines,  as  tartarised 
antimony  and  digitalis;  far  small  dones  of 
these  medicines  liave  no  effect,  while  large 
dosea  occasion  vomitinga,  which  are  often 
dialreaaing  and  injurious  to  inflamed  organs, 
and  onleaa  they  produce  an  uniform  sedative 


iialiia  the  petient  incspahleirf 
MtriMt  wUcb  «f  ilaelf  akoe 
antiBK  ta  the  Tien  whkh  havt 
Ij  Kivea  of  the  mmtmn  irf  the  u- 
Uw 


live  *)^DCT  of  cold  nay  be  oftea 
adTaBta|;e«iBlT,  by  placing  the 
no  ahoBM  M  the  aaiae  time  be 
led,  in  a  current  of  cool  air.  N* 
nger  need  be  «pptdieBded  tnm 
ire,  unlri*  the  pUegiaaaia  havr 
rom  revnUion  of  blood  oceaakard 
e  to  cold ;  then,  bideed,  to  mwv 
1  ciuae  of  the  disease  would  bt 
the  folly  of  adding  f«el  to  fa. 
lea  caloMel  and  opium,  in  oim- 
>rm  an  eiccediugly  naeful  ledt' 
ucini  a  iceneisl  and  nnifin 
ile  &ey  idlay  inordinate  aetia. 
ain  an  eqnable  distributioa  4 
they  fail  to  induce  aleep,  tbq 
ilh  mind  and  body  :  they  allcTiUt 
heo  it  exiati,  and  in  other  cun 


reatment  of  inflaimaation  thm 
au^test  Ihcmaelvcs,  vix. — lu,  T> 
:inur,  or  fo  coKa/rracf  ittrngncj.— 
^ace  the  riicrrajrd  rircalstiM  if 
c  infiaiiud  pitrt. — Srd.  To  amtl 
mnt  i»  thr  /mrtiaa  y'  thr  trctn- 
lirj  qf  the  rraeli  ragagtd  a  ti- 

Iment  of  any  one  of  these  indin- 
iflen  accomplish  that  of  Ihe  rril: 
ises  require  that  the  three  thould 

To  rrncc£  the  eatui 


:ic  writers  on  iDflammatory  dii' 
<mmeu<l  the  removal  of  Ibr 
use,  but  if  that  cea«e  to  exisi, 
lammalion  procc^  under  the  *v 
f  secondary  causes,  they  at  oiire 
iliphli^istic  measures  of  Ircii- 
luifurther  allusion  to  the  priman 
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nic  snsceptihility,  and  the  stid- 
th'  individual;  for  all  pertom 
iienced  by  the  same  a$;ent.  U'hal 
le  can  the  practitioner  have  ta 
iiirse,  while  atteniptinK  lo  remoif 
n  a  correct  knowledge  of  tbrir 
id  in  what  other  way  can  ihii 
be  made  available,  but  by  en- 
lae  meana  which  directiv  tend  to 
their  agency  t  The  allention  o\ 


ANTIPHIiOOJnTiC  TSEAflffiMT  OP  IKRiAmATIONS. 


the  practitioner,  therefore,  should  not  be 
mtirely  engrossed  on  behalf  of  the  effect ;  it 
ihoold  rather  be  directed  to  the  removal  or 
counter-agency  of  the  causes.  But  doe^ 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  system  of  treatment 
provide  for  the  removal  or  counter-agency 
of  causes  ?  No ;  it  is  empirical  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  it  treats  all  casea  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion on  the  same  principle,  as  if  they  all 
urose  from  similar  causes.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  treatment  should  be  the  same, 
because  the  eflfect,  inflammation,  is  the  same ; 
the  treatment  should  be  adapted  to  the 
cause,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  varies, 
so  should  there  be  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise, 
and  sometimes  to  depress,  the  circulation ; 
bat  the  antiphlogistic  system  always  aims  at 
reducing  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  inflammatory  diseases  should  be  eo 
often  fatal  under  a  system  of  treatment 
which  does  not  recognise  these  important 
practical  distinctions. 

The  most  direct  method  of  removing  in- 
flammation is  suggested  by  observing  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced.    For  in- 
stance, if  a  local  phlegmasia  be  brought  on 
by  excitement  of  the  general  circulation,  the 
use  of  an  agent  which,  like  tarCarised  anti- 
mony, depresses  the  general  circulation,  is 
the  most  direct  method  of  counteracting  the 
agency  of  the  cause,  and,  as  it  were,  of  un- 
doing the  disease ;  whilst  sudorifics,  warm 
batlis,  or  snch  means  as  excite  the  circula- 
tion, would,  by  renewing  the  cause,  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  inflammation.    Again,  if  in- 
flamm<ition  of  an  internal  organ  be  brought 
on  by  any  considerable  depression  of  the 
circulation,  as  when  the  surface  and  extre- 
mities of  the  body  are  exposed  during  seve- 
ral hours  to  wet  and  cold,  instead  of  tartar- 
ized  antimony  and  other  depressants,  sudo- 
rifics, warm  baths,  flannel  clothing,and  what- 
ever excites  the  general  circulation,  and  di- 
▼erts  the  blood  from  the  diseased  organ,  arc 
decidedly  indicated.   Should  such  means  be 
insufficient  to  restore  the  circulation  through- 
out the  body, — should  the  feet  remain  cold, 
for  instance,  which  is  often  the  case,  a  small 
blister  or  sinapism  should  be  applied  to  each 
instep ;  and  if  the  circulation  be  very  lan- 
guid,  diffusible  stimulants   are  indispen- 
sable ;  for  a  languid  circulation,  although 
not  the  primary,  was  the  second  in  the  chain 
of  causes,  and  occasioned  the  central  accu- 
mulation of  blood  which  produced  the  in- 
flammation, and  now  constitutes  a  perpetu- 
ating cause,  maintaining  the  inQamroation  in 
spite  of  the  remedial  measures  employed. 
Stimulants,  therefore,  by  increasing  the  ge- 
neral circulation,  whereby  blood  is  conveyed 
into  the  extremities  and  outer  surface  of  the 
body,  reduce  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed 
organ,  and  prove  particularly  curative.    In 
illustration  of  thif  principle,  the  following 
familiftr  example  may  be  offered  :— 
A  person,  aflter  exposura  t»  wet  and  eoMy 


may  feel  indisposed,  haTing  symptoms  of  an 
internal  phlegmasia  coming  on,  and  in  order 
to  remove  the  ehilUness  which  accompanies 
this  state,  freely  indulged  in  wine  or  spirits 
before  going  to  bed.  During  the  night,  a 
febrile  state  of  excitement  comes  on,  which 
towards  morning  subsides,  and  he  rises  free 
from  disease.  In  this  manner  a  severs  ill- 
ness is  often  prevented. 

By  many  this  practice  would  be  coMider- 
ed  very  dangerous;  by  some  its  propriety 
might  be  admitted  at  the  commencement  of 
an  attack  of  inflammation ;  but  that  it  should 
be  adopted  at  a  stage  of  confirmed  inflam- 
niation  4rould  be  allowed  by  scarcely  any 
one,  although  it  offers  no  violation  to  any 
law  in  medical  science.    It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, easy  to  show  that  it  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  the  laws  of  the  circul- 
lation,  viz.,  that  any  one  portion  of  the  circu- 
lation is  an  antagonist  power  to  the  other 
portions.     Accordingly,  if  one  portion,  in 
being  excited,  as  in  inflammation,  be  raised 
in  action  above  the  rest  of  the  circulation  so 
as  to  command  an  undue  afflux  of  blood  to- 
wards it,  it  is  strictly  consistent  with  science 
that  every  other  part  should  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  inflamed  organ,  in  order 
to  counteract  this  local  appropriation  or  ac- 
cumulation of  blood.    To  increase  the  gene- 
ral circulation,  therefore,  whenever  it  can 
be  achieved,  indirect  counter-agency  to  the 
primary  cause,  is  not  only  the  most  scientific, 
but  often  the  only  successful  mode  of  prac- 
tice; and  those  who  make  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  a  temporary  general  excitement, 
artificially  produced,  and  the  excitement  of 
inflammatory  fever,  will  at  once  admit  its  ra- 
tionality ;  but  those  who  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction will  denounce  this  system  of  prac- 
tice as  Brunonian,  and  fallacious. 

The  foregoing  roles  of  treatment  are  re- 
ferable only  to  those  cases  of  inflammation 
which  originate  from  causes  capable  of  be- 
ing removed  or  counteracted, — causes  which 
alone  suggest  the  indications  of  cure ;  but 
other  cases,  in  which  the  causes  are  tran- 
sient, and  no  longer  in  operation,  require  a 
treatment  suited  to  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  and  to  the  constitution, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  primary 
cause. 

As  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  very 
numerous  and  variable,  and  some  are  even  of 
opposite  natures,  and  as  the  treatment  should 
in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  our 
knowledge  of  them,  they  have  been  arranged 
in  the  following  table  under  the  separate 
heads  of  Continuous  and  Transient  Causes ; 
and  with  the  view  of  proposing  more  appro- 
priate rules  of  practice  than  have  been  hi- 
therto adopted,  to  the  respective  Causes  have 
been  annexed  the  chief  Indications  of  Treat- 
ment, and  to  these  again  is  appended  a  co- 
lumn of  Remedies,  not  by  any  means  intended 
aa  a  complete  KoniMllal  systefli,  bnt  merely 
an  iUMtntiou  of  tilt  rulM  piopottd. 
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TREATMENT  OP  tNFtAMMATlOK. 


«* 


4met  ike  incrtrnMed  ciretMien  ^  k9o0d  m  ike 
im0timed  pert. 

Whenever  the  primary  cause  of  the  in- 
flamsifttion  is  unknowii,  and  the  treat- 
ment,  in  reference  to  it,  cannot  therefore 
t>e  adopted,  this  indication  is  especially  to 
be  adhered  to.  The  various  modes  of  ful- 
t\Un%  it  are  either  of  a  physical,  or  a  medi- 
cinal nature,  and  consist  of  external  and 
•    internal  means. 

.The  extertuA  means  are  for  the  most  part 
topical.  They  consist  of  those  which  ab- 
stract blood  from  the  inlaroed  part :  as,  the 
application  of  leeches,  scarifications,  &c. ; 
of  those  which  occasion  a  derivation  of 
Mood  from  the  aflfected  orKan,  as,  exercise, 

==     dry  capping,  blisters,  sinapisms,  fomenta- 

^     tiona,  embrocations,  and  other  counter  irrit- 

i-    ants  ;  and  of  those  which  produce  a  sedative 

infliience  upon  the  Teasels  engaged  in  the 

iniaaunatory  action :  as  the  application  of 

.  -    iee,  of  saturnine,  spirituous,  and  other  refri- 

— :    gerating  lotions,  of  laudanum,  iodine,  mer- 

ctufial  ointments,  lunar  caustic,  &c.     The 

i:   restrirtiotts  under  which  these  several  means 

~    skould  be  administered,  are  reserved  for 

•^    naother  occasion. 

-  The  intemd  means  of  reducing  the  circu- 

lation in  any  particular  part,  consist  of  those 
oaly  which  influence  the  general  circulation, 
no  medicine  having  been  yet  discovered, 
which  will  exert  a  specific  agency  upon  any 
pavticalar  part.  They  aflect  the  general  cir- 
ca Isition  either  by  raising  or  depressing  it ; 
tfcey  are,  therefore,  of  two  classes,  which,  in 
mode  of  operation,  are  opposed  to  each 
;  it  is,  then,  important  to  distinguish  the 
in  which  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
principles  should  be  enforced — whether  the 
general  circulation  should  be  raised  by 
atimulants,  or  depressed  by  sedative  means. 
Thin  distinction  often  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause,  as  has  been  already 
^iescribed  under  the  former  in<lication  of 
treatment.  But,  when  the  cause  cannot  be 
ascertained,  the  circulation  should  be  raised 
Ib  those  cases  in  wiiich  it  is  exceedingly  lan- 
guid, and  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  any 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  body ;  for  a  lan- 
gaid  circulation  Utnds  to  produce  an  internal 
accnmulaticm  of  blood,  and  thereby  to  sup- 
port the  inflammation;  consequently,  by 
raising  the  general  circulation,  the  blood  be- 
comes again  distributed  throughout  the 
lH>dy,  to  the  relief  of  the  internal  phlegmasia. 
Tlieheartand  lungs  form  exceptions  to  this 
rale ;  for  although  they  be  situated  cen- 
trally, yet,  while  other  organs  receive  only 
their  proportional  quantity,  these  transmit 
the  entire  volume  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  body  ;  consequently,  any  consi- 
derable depression  of  the  general  circulation 
most  be  felt  in  these  organs,  and  mustthere- 
iiore  tend  to  reduce  inflammatory  action  in 


The  tutalatioa  shoold  he  da  sessed  hi 


those  eases  in  which  the  inflaflnnatlon  b 
seated  externally,  and  mmtftended  by  rery 
high  or  very  low  rasenlar  action,  the  exter- 
nal surfhce  and  extremities  of  the  body 
being  the  first  to  be  ininenced  by  depres- 
sions of  the  circulation.  Tartarined  anti- 
mony, and  other  poweHul  sedatires,  are 
therefore  useful  in  uiflammations  of  the  eye, 
of  the  testis,  and  in  many  other  cases  of  exr 
temal  inflammation ;  but  not  in  those  which 
are  extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
acute  character,  for  the  Tmscnlar  action  is 
too  vigorous  to  be  permanently  coutroUed  by 
these  means,  md  temporary  oepressions,  as 
before  stated,  in  general,  indace  subsequent 
violent  paroxysms.  (>n  the  other  hand, 
when  the  circulation  is  very  low,  no  benefit 
can  be  reasonably  expected  by  depressin^t 
still  more,  for  the  co-existence  of  inflamhia- 
tion  with  this  condition  of  the  circulation, 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  latter 
is  a  perpetuating  cause  of  the  former. 

In  cases  of  j^agra,  it  is  highly  injudi- 
cious to  attempt  to  produce  a  languid 
circulation,  as  it  would  tend  to  withdraw 
the  blood  which  had  accumulated  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  to  produce  a  central  plethora, 
and  thus  to  transfer  the  gout  from  the  foot 
to  an  internal  organ,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently the  stomach. 

However  much,  in  some  cases,  the  general 
circumstances  may  suggest  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion by  reducing  the  general  circulation ; 
yet,  in  very  painful  afiet;tions  of  the  joints, 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  head  and  jaw  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth,  it  will  seldom  be  found  good 
practice.  To  employ  any  means  which  will 
reduce  the  muscular  power,  will  heighten 
the  sensibility  of  the  frame — a  condition 
favorable  to  the  support  of  pain ;  and  so 
long  as  the  pain  continues,  inflammation 
subsists ;  in  such  cases,  larger  doses  of 
opiates,  and  the  promoting  of  the  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  around  those  which  are  hard 
and  unyielding,  are  the  most  beneficial 
means  which  can  be  employed. 

The  tMrd  indicatiem  u  to  correct  the 
functiomd  deranf^ement  of  ike  Meceming  reseele 
enffoged  in  the  inJUtmnuttmy  actiom. 

Since  the  mischief  attending  inflammation 
almost  entirely  results  from  the  morbid 
action  of  the  secerning  vessels,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  in- 
fluence of  medicines  upon  them.  While  this 
branch  of  the  science  of  therapeutics  is  the 
most  important,  it  is  the  most  neglected,  on 
account  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
experienced  in  investigations  connected  with 
the  various  ani  peculiar  powers  of  the 
nervous  system.  Although  the  virtues  of  a 
numerous  catalogue  of  medicines  have  been 
ascertained,  they  are  established  as  mere 
facts.  Their  mysterious  agency  has  not  yet 
become  in  the  slightest  degree  developed. 
Nfift4atydses«aeeiStire^ipcfa(loaef  anedi- 
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^  _,  forward  the  facts  which  are 
10^  established   regarding  the 

aedicines  over  the  secretory  func- 

ef  the  vessels  in  inflammation,  it  is 
to  premise,  that  it  is  probable 
^'ao  secerning  vessels  pertaining  to 
tffie«»  which  are  not  liable  to  be  in- 
to iaflammatory  action. 
istiBctioii  should  be  roede  between 
ttmctures  of  the   body  which  are 
jd  with  different  secretory  functions. 
•Iructwei  have  a  plurality  of  ae- 


aad  are  coaseqaently  man  Uable  to  bccooM 
CBcaged  to  toflammation  than  those  which 
have  bat  one.  Every  tissue  has  its  iater- 
■tHiildqpasitonryOr  nntrient  arteries;  bat 
•veiy  gtoM,  MM  each  claaaifed  sorfiuw  of 
the  hair  haa,  to  addiUon,  ito  peculiar 
faactiwal  aeei— tog  Teasels.  Of  the  sur- 
whidi  ooaaiat  of  the  nacoas,  the 
aid  te  svBOvtol  Membranes,  and 

the  aUBttte  anieovs  membrane  it 

the  chief  alnctare  apon  which  an  attempt 
toMietoaahdae  the  inflamamtion  byin- 
iaaaetoB  its  aecendng  reaseU ;  and  that  of 
fte  hnip»  when  utamed,  to  the  most  fre- 
faanOf  treated  on  this  principle.  £zpec> 
tonnt  medictoes  form  a  niunenHis  class  of 
therapeatic  means,  and  are  ao  direrNled  ii 
their  properties,  that,  if  jadiciooalyselectedt 
they  are  seldom  ineficctiTe  to  cases  i 
simple  bronchitis. 

Although  inflammation  of  the   araceii 
membrane  of  the  long^  can  be  so  readitj 
eontrolled   by    medicines    toio^fiM  jy 
.   ••ceming  vessels,   yet   veiy  little  cm  ht 
aadlaeeomplished  in  the  treatment  of  iatam- 
ef  I  tion  of  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  alines 
tary  canal  on  this  principle.     It  is  traethift 
calomel,  in  large  doses,  will  often  svbdse 
gastritis,  and  its  immediate  efficacy  ia  cos- 
trolling  the  copious  secreUon  in  cholera  has, 
in   many   cases,    been    quite   •f^ff^jiy 
Beyond  these  facts,  nothing  important  toi 
been  established,  and  although  all  panpUirv 
medicines  do  influence  the  secretory  veueli 
of  this  membrane,  yet  not  one  is  effictciju 
m  subduing  inflammation.     It  is  not,  bar- 
ever,  improbable  that  this  failure  msy,ioi 
great  measure,  be  owing  to  the  violestf 
offered  to  the  inflamed  surface  by  the  perii- 
taltic  action  of  the  bowels  which  is,  it  the 
same  time,  induced.      Ipecacuanha  is  ^^ 
nowned  for  its  remedial  influence  in  djm- 
tery,  but  nothing    certain    relative  to  iti 
agency  is  known. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membnae 
of  the  urinary  passages,  accompanied  either 
by  a  purulent  or  an  increased  mucous  sec» 
tion,  several  medicines  have  pro%*ed  benefeial 
in  their  influence  upon  the  secerning  resadi 
engaged  in  the  morbid  action. 

Hence  it  appears  that  different  portiosi 
of  the  mucous  membrane  require,  wlwa 
diseased,  distinctly  different  medicinei,  •^ 
cording,  no  doubt,  as  the  several  portioai 
vary  in  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  medicines 
on  the  serous  membranes  when  inflamed, 
mercury  is  the  only  agent  which  appears  to 
exert  any  control  over  the  diseased  action- 
a  remedy  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  tU 
parts  of  these  membranes,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected when  the  simplicity  and  uniformitT 
of  their  structure  are  considered. 

The  cutaneous  surface,  when  not  inflamed, 
IS  readily  acted  upon  by  a  niunber  of 
medicines ;  bat  when  Inflamed,  no  interaai 
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Dr.  idiM  Dsry  kmg  ago  aflcertiUiied 
thit  tKe  •zplnd  tdt  of  penont  labpnrliiff 
iiBdereholMaatpb^Ucoiitainetl  very  mach 
]«M  rsrboolc  arid  than  it  ought.   Now^  froin 
thi»  f  tperlmeato  of  Dr.  Stevens,  it  appean 
that  aeldt,  alkiUei,  eleetricity,  and  every 
thing  which  destroyt  the  neutrality  of  the 
mUIw  Matter,  caoaet  the  blood  to  assume  a 
ftarh  e«loiv«  and  Imporerbhes  it.    I  would 
n«k«  alfrtil  nol  the  retention  of  the  unei- 
plred  MrtKMle  acid,  Mppoaing  It  to  be  form- 
ed In  Iht  rMind  of  the  oppreiaed  eIrculatloB, 
fleMroy  the  nentmlltY  of  thn  snlfaie  matter, 
and  diromp—e  thn  phyaknl  pnperties  of  the 
Mood  f  Tht  fhrt  of  h«t  a  portion  of  the  oi.y- 
IPM  of  nnr  mmesphfrr  being  coomssed  by 
l^vmme  aAttrd  « ith  rhol^ra.  would  faronr 
the  Mwe  nhcMieoiHU  considering  the  mat- 
ter in  the  licht  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
IV.  Sie^^wk    I  cwa  undersland  that  if  n  di- 
wi»ii4M  ^•o»t:t>  «f  «i\>  cen  he  approprinled 
■t  «»f  r«^»ctta;>  iwiicnnf.  a  cnrrespdMling 
«  w  ««t«M  ^  cosVmiW  arid  must  be  tho  re- 
««>>.  «i4  V«  th«»  mMk  ef  reisening  we  ren- 
#i.>  MvvwM  Y^  tW  Kvidity  and  coldness  of 
^w  ,««i|»M<^i«i3^  MiTMre  and  extremities,  at- 

•  »mUiv>.  At  rW  an<  Mace,  or  the  accession, 
«.  ^w  ^imfi^w^  me«tCM«rd  :  for  be  it  under- 
v.%*.^.  its«fe  t>  Sicxctts  attributes  the  source 
'.  t.i«te«c  w«t  K»  the  cliemical  combination 
•.    iw  ,-<«r^Ht  %M*  the  aeri  ous  system  with  the 

V*  >kv»  «•«  i!^''  -iT^rial,  obtaimvl  by  inspira- 
.ix>.«  -«N-ti4  plm^  in  the  secerning  vessels. 
W-  oir\*iitHtuin  of  discHsed  blood  tliroiigh 

•  u'  -^^-ivm,  whrthor  orip^inatinp;  from  pri- 
>iuu  >  «upprf:ii5(*d  nervous  influence  preveut- 
1.1:^  the  due  ciiemicHl  changes  taking  place 
during  respiration,  or  from  breathing  an  in- 
tVctcd  atmosphere,  wherv'by  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  circulation  is  not  removed,  would 
produce  n  diseased  action  in  all  the  vascu- 
lar solids.  Its  deteriorated  quality  would 
impair  the  cerebral  functions,  and,  after  a 
lime,  suspend  the  heart's  action.  The  cause 
of  death  in  cholera  and  other  fatal  fevers  is, 
Hrst,  then,  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  poison 
on  tiie  g}inglionic  system  of  nerves,  checking 
the  whole  of  the  vital  functions;  and,  se- 
condly, to  an  effect  arising  out  of  that  cause, 
consisting  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  nor- 
mal chemical  changes  in  the  lung^,  thus  pro- 
ducing blood  which  is  unfit  for  the  support 
of  life. 

In  Mr.Twining's  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  more  important  diseases  of  Bengal, 
we  read  as  follows,  at  page  S88: — "In  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  which  constitutes 
the  early  stage  of  a  sudden  invasion  of 
cholera,  we  observe  evidence  of  the  disorder, 
or  a  total  cessation  of  the  functions  of  those 
organs  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  great  solar  plexus.  In  those  cases 
which  tend  to  early  collapse  and  coldness, 
the  liver  and  kidneys  cease  to  secrete  as 
usual,  the  digestive  powers  are  arrested,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tiuea  has  its  seoretioiia  altered,  and  the  dis; 


order  of  the  reipifalorjr  fonetioB  reaihidt  as 
of  tlie  alliaoee  tt{  the  iMnlthy,  as  well  u  the 
diseased,  actions  of  the  lungs,  with  the  diges- 
tive  organs,  through  the  inflnence  of  the 
nenroms  STSlem  gnnemlly,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  tho  pnenmo-gastric  nenres."  Nov, 
in   my  own  opittioiif  the  disorder  of  (1m 
respimtory  functkm  In  by  no  means  so  arach 
the  effoct  of  syapnthy,  an  of  some  moibid 
impression  operating  oa  the  cardiac  sad 
pnlmonie  plexuses  Within  the  thomx,  sisnl- 
tnneottsly    with   those    ganglionic    nerves 
which  nra  seated  within  the  abdomen.  Whst 
appears  to  me  greatly  to  corroborale  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  (that  the  organic  ner* 
Tons  system  is  primarily  affected),  is  the 
▼ery  rapid  accession  of  cholera  which  Is  m 
frequently  observed^  and  the  equally  rtpii 
termiaation  in  recovery,  or  in  death,  as  the 
rase  may  be.    **  In  some  instances,**  m/» 
the  author  before  quoted,  and  now  decesssi, 
(whose  hindness  and  good  feeling  shdnl 
towards  me  when  ia  Bengal  I  tahe  tliis  sp* 
portunity   of  achnowledging),   ^'rectray 
seems  almost  as  sudden  and  complelt  ti  is 
cases  of  suspension  of  animation  froiMih' 
mcrsion    in    water.*'     And    again  — >TW 
fatal  termination  of  cholera  lu  some  of  tke 
most  sudden  cases,  commencing  with  ei> 
treme  collapse,  seems  to   depend   on  Ik 
intensity  of  the  eiicient  cause  of  the  disesa 
acting  so  powerfully  on  the  nervous  systm 
as  to  produce  total  arrest  of  all  vital  enencf« 
and  death,  rs  it  were,  by  snspensiim  of  tsi- 
nuUion.  n  cessation  of  \ital   actions  takiaf 
plate  with  linnlly  any  preliminary  course  of 
disease.**    M' hen  re-action  takes  place,  if  it 
be  not  too  violent,  recovery  is  often  speedf; 
if  it  be  otherwise,  congestion  iwd  inflaans* 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  visceroe  occur,  ud 
will  often  call  for  the  cautious  nbftlrarttei 
of  blood.    The  interminable  grades  of  dif 
tinction  which  are  seen  in   fevers,  wosH 
incline  many  to  doubt  the  identity  of  theif 
nature;    but  to  the   attentive   ot>ser^pr  ii 
must  appear  evident  that  their  several  tyfo 
and  forms  are  to  be  viewed,  not  as  \arietirf 
in  kind,  but  merely  in  degree,  this  dependiaf 
upon  numberless  causes,   both  accide&ni 
and  acquired.    Thus  is  fever,  in  the  DMt 
extensive  acceptation  of  the  term,  providf^ 
it  be  idiopathic*  to  be  looked  on  nsao  is* 
semblage  of  phenomona  which  indicate  tkr 
existence  of  some  morbid  impression  uptf 
the   animal  economy,  disturbiug  its  >itfl 
equilibrium,  if  I  may  use  the  expresiioo. 
Although  intermittent  fever  embraces  so  pi^- 
culiar  a  character,  one  so  very  unlike  i^ 
other  forms  of  fever,  it  must  not,  r.i\« 
theless,  be  supposed   to  have  a  diflVrrd 
pathfdogy.    Each  paroxysm  of  ague  '*  ts  ^ 
complete  febrile  seizure,  the  successive  acd 
critical  changes  of  which  are  insuflicieot.  ii 
most  instances,  for  the  restoration  of  health.* 
The  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  operatiim  of 
some  morbid  impression  upon  tue  organic 
nervous  system,  Tor  the  temporary  remo\ii 
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■■KT  Alex.  Cowper, M.B,^^^ 
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plan  does  so  better  tlian  parish  prac- 
ler  under  the  old  or  new  systeni,  and 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  so 
mily  (in  proportion  to  the  individual) 
»ers  having  been  admitted,  the  remu- 
would  have  been  much  ipreater ;  for 
I  observe,  by  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
it  where  there  are  children,  a  half- 
>er  week  is  the  subscription ;  and 
en  never  to  exceed  three  pence  per 
>r  any  family,  however  large,  if  the 
I  are  under  18  years  of  age. 
;ablishing  this  institution,  the  prac* 
(  of  Lyon  were  more  anxious  to  pro- 
ficient medical   attendance  for  the 
lasses,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
'self-dependence,  than  to  insure  re- 
Lion  for  the  practitioner.    To  guard 
ves,  however,  from  unnecessary  loss, 
ve  not  allowed  any  non-professional 
to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
itution  ;  they  have  carefully  exclud- 
persons  who  were  able  to  pay  for 
I  attendance  in  the  regular  way  ;  and 
lit  has  been,  that  many  individuals 
nilies  now  pay  for  attendance  and 
le  who  never  paid  any  thing  before, 
reumstance,  and  the  advantages  at- 
:    a    considerable    town-population, 
tiablcd  our  plan  to  remunerate  the 
oners  even  beyond  our  expectations ; 
vill  do  the  same  in  every  other  town 
H'taiu  populatiou,  provided  strict  at- 
be  paid  to  these  points, 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  great  num- 
lio  have  received  attendance,  because 
scribers  having  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ir  surgeon,  and  of  applying  for  assist- 
r  the  most  trifling  ailments  and  acci- 
they  have  not  been  slow  in  taking 
age  of  that  privilege.  Upon  the  whole, 
t  e  that  the  medical  gentlemen  eoga;;ed 
excellent  institution  are  quite  satis- 
th  the  reward  they  have  met  with  for 
rouble ;  and  they  have  also  the  satis- 
of  witnessing  the  good  moral  effect 
plan  upon  a  populatiou  greatly  de- 
<vd  by  the  vicious  old  dispensary  sys- 
hich  had  for  many  years  not  only  in- 
he  private  practitioners  in  this  town 
in^  (:n*atuitous  attendance  to  persons 
ble  to  pay  for  themselves,  but  had 
IS  a  premium  for  idleness  and  impro- 
e  to  the  working  classes, 
le  year  1834,  2,104  members  were  ad- 
,  includinr^  adults  and  children,  an<!l 
ickets  for  attendance  were  iisued. 


In  the  year  18S5, 1,802  members  were  ad- 
mitted, and  1,822  tickets  for  attendance  were 
issued. 

Received  as  subscriptions £102  15    S 

Received  as  donations 7    6    0 

Interest  allowed  by  our  Banker  .    1  14    I 


201  14    8 

Expenses  for  management 18  18    6 


To  be  divided  among  the  prac-  >  -g^  i g    o 
titioners )     *  . 

In  the  present  year,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers are  increasing.  Our  roles  and  re- 
gulations, as  well  as  our  by-laws,  I  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you. 

Although  I  perceive,  with  much  regret, 
that  you  condemn  Medical  Clubs,  and  those 
kind  of  institutions  in  general,  yet  I  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  your 
motives  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  your 
only  object,  as  well  as  my  o^,  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  trutli,  and  the  hnoour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  profession.  I  remain,  Sir^ 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Tweepalc,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Lynn,  4th  Sept.,  1336.  Management 

P.  S. — It  will  appear  by  the  above  state- 
ment, that  the  practitioners  of  Lynn  con- 
tracted to  attend,  in  the  year  1834,  2,104 
poor  persons  for  £175  2«.  0|d. ;  and  that,  in 
1835,  they  contracted  to  attend  1,862  persons 
for  £182  168,  2d.,  a  ratio  of  remuneration 
far  above  any  parish  attendance  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  OP 
MR.  WHITING. 


ed  as  subscriptions. . . .  £191  19 

ed  as  donations 12     3 

n  allowed  by  our  Banker  .    113 


205  15  11^ 

ses  for  management 30  13  11 


divided  among  the  prac- 
tuers 
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To  the  Editor  qfTHE  Lancet. 

Sir  : — On  perusing  Mr.  Whiting's  letter 
in  your  number  of  27th  inst,  relative  to  the 
petition  lately  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  inserted  in  The  Lancet  of  the 
13th,  I  could  not  but  feel  surprised,  that  in 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  contract 
system  (which  he  adopted  by  engaging  with 
another  UnioHy  after  signing  such  petition),  he 
should  entirely  omit  to  notice  the  main  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  petition,  and  to  *'  the 
alarm  then  generally  entertained,"  which  he 
now  states  to  have  been  *^  unnecessary." 

The  Docking  Union  comprises  twenty- 
seven  parishes  belonging  to  Smithdon  and 
Brothercross  hundreds,  seven  in  the  hundred 
of  Gal  low,  and  two  in  Freebridge-Lynn,  in 
all  thirty-six,  containing,  according  to  the 
last  census,  a  population  of  15,368  persons. 
For  the  medical  services,&c.  in  this  Union,  as 
slated  in  the  petition.  :fi9Anner  annum  were 
^.    offered,  which  t  three  pence 

'  I  per  head  pei  ss  population. 


4i 
0 
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MR.  BOBEVnoli  AKD  DK.  SIGMOND. 


Now,  Mr.  WUllM,  lakb  teller^  wkj%,  *^  Htmt 
tiM  €«l€«totlMu'^c.,  «^  witk  rc^Bflii  U  the 
Dockiu  Vbmmi  wm  tkoa«kt  «t  ftftc  tiM  tote 
€mffHr  widWt  tether «Tft,**tlMift ft ihirt 
triftl»fllurM 


CHARINO-CROSS  HOSPlTi 

ftlFLT  or  MR.  ROBERTSON  TO  DR.  SIC 

r#  tkt  EiU^r  4jf  The  Lakcct. 
Jta :— I  know  the  vftlue  of  youi 
will  not  Intrude  too  much  on 


trinl  vf  IkrM  MMilkR  t<a>—td  Ubr  lliat  ft      Ste :— I  know  tko  vnlue  of  yoa 
|wn— init  tmkrmrt  mi^  he  wit  ^ii^L  md  will  not  Intrude  too  much  on 
wUttf  ftMl ttdvftBtftse.**    Woftlii  oocaBf  ob«  tkit  occasion. 
M  rwiiag  lkii> wksUy  mfcr  thsK  Jlr.W,  hmi       Dr.  Sigmond  promises  to  i^ive  in 
an»yiy  iiMi'*  "■  •  tmttmtt  wiA  Ae  Mnber  the  detnils  of  his  sUtemei 


emen 

tfce  reoent  Committee  of  Inquiry ; 
tkerefoie  n'^stain  from  saying  more 
face  to  his  remarks  in  your  last  numt 
[  that,  at  the  general  meeting;  of  the  in 
)  Oft  the  1st  of  August  last,  >%  hen  the 
coftuaittee  was  appointed,  he  stated, 
a  great  regard  for  all  my  colleagues- 
Rspect  for  Dr.  Ctolding — and  a  ^reai 
for  the  other  officers  as  well.*' 

He  approved  of  the  appointme 
special  committee  to  investigate  aw 
■pon  the  matters  referred  to,  and  hi 
friend,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  would  do  tht 
la  a  note  to  me  on  the  2d  of  Ji 
■cftth  hefore  last,)  he  remarks  :— - 
■e  great  pleasure  to  add  mv  eipre 
the  feeling  the  medical  officers  t- Did 
wirds  Dr.  Golding  as  the  founder 
iastitntioB,  which  I  hope  may  be  a 
it  of  hii  per.-:everani  e  aa.I 


rt4  that  this 
m  these 
V  a^fistant- 
l^iTT.  at  the 
I  «»  present, 
h«4-fo«a  and  no 
«■  the  asefhlDess, 
Lhle»t3iiooof  the 
rted.  fn>mr.e\e- 
teiig  members*' 
posilivelT  asserted  that 
cti»e  duties  of  ever  v  depart- 
_      MifhMit  Che  whole  Inion 
•i^hc  a»  he  RMst  eficieativ  per- 
mt  ^tmtrtd  ^mndt  ptr  mmitiM  /" 
nMpecti'ftUy,  yoor  ohedieut 


H  hilst  giving  his  evidence  before 

rial  committee  still  more   receiitlr. 

maH«4.  that  he  «honld  be  hapjn .  ui: 

-.*  a*  «r  >»    ^«cf  already  »ubM:rii 

«*rlV  ti.    :.i»,r.  Co    roiilribwie  * 

-  •*'>  »^«Ciii-  it  in  Tiwrbk 

,^*ff=um^.nta^>■  Untirrri  a{ ihi 

■..^.  Tir^-Y  itr  3d  of  May,    when  Dr.V 

J«wa»f  toqua  ntdl  ^^Hh  the  totufM"' 

iKVHilh  hig  rcflwt  ons    for  n.>t  hcii 
m  the  pamphet  which  l.as  b,.,^n  c  n-i 

fhom  hiLTrr"^ "' ""'"'  ">  ""'  •- 

mt  th.y  «rn.  all  govcrn^.rs  n.d  ..i. 
tionablo  memhers.    Mr.  l>o,ti..^„  I', 

rh.T      .'    ""'  """"'"•'•^  "f  the  c.om. 

nrilUK,  assi  r.><l  the  cmmitt.e  W.irir 
nqu.ry,  that  he  "  nlu,l  .r.t:,  c^fi^": 
(hcfr  decision.*'  -' 

«oulcl  he  suppoMiiR  that  i^hich  i/f.,« 

kind  aud  conciliatory,  till  ihev  thonzbi 
to  assume  thv  bearing  thev  have  ../op 


H>  AVO  VltAM. 
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"The  Medical  Witneuei  Bill.— Thi« 
bill,  whici)  bu  iiut  puMd  into  ■  Uw,  is 
brief,  bul  most  Impottuit  in  regnrd  to  the 
metlicBl  profeiaion.    All   legally  autho- 
rised prMtitioners  nuil  now  bold  tbem- 
selves  in  readinesB,  on  being  summoned 
by  Ihe   coroner,  to   give  evidence  at  in- 
igiiesU,  under  a  iienally  of  £s,  should 
"  they  fail   lo  tppear.    The  fee  for  mere 
"  atteDdance  U  one  ggincB.    Whes  a  fw«<- 
morltm  eiaminalion,  with  orwitlu>ut  an 
BDalyaii  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it 
"required,  two  guineas ;  and  the  coroner 
"  is    to    Bummun   such  evidence,   at   (be 
request  of  the  majority  of  tbe  jury,  or 
uthcrwise  be  liable  to  the  coosequences 
of  a  dismeanour. 

"  Wc  certainly  (hinfc  Ibe  profession  Is 
under  obligation  to  Mr.  Wokley  for  ihis 
bill;  and  no  degreeuf  rivalsbipsbiUI  ever, 
we  trust,  prevent  ue  from  rendiring 
credit  even  tu  our  billercit  political  i^- 
poneDl,  when  wc  think  he  has  dcaencd 
il." — Ltndan  Miiietl  Gtzttti,  Aug.  SOtb. 
"  HlDickL  Witnesses  Bill.-^A  more  im- 
portaai  UgisltU^ve  enactmesl,  concercing 
the  profession,  has  not  been  past  for  many 
years  ;  and  it  is  to  Mr.  M'akley  tjiat  medi- 
cal men  are  indebted  for  this  highly  use- 
f  1^1  measure.  Tbe  meubersaf  the  med)ca| 
profession  have  much  to  Ihnnk  the 
honourable  member  for  Finsbury  for,  and 
wc  have  no  doubt  they  will  fully  appre- 
ciule  bis  exertloas  on  their  behaU." — 
Lo»dua  Medical  and  SurgUal  Jtmriial, 
Aug.  ST. 
Volumes  of  praise  in  tttber  works  would 


and  cbanicter  have  been  subjccled 
ulunioB  of  tbe  former  of  tliose  ;Hjb- 
1, 1  bupe  that  you  vvill  comply  witb 
It  from  one  of  yiiur  earliest  corn>s- 
s,  by  iuaertiuic  in  yonr  cnluinlis  the 
1^  cttnwts  takw  bom  ituHoR 
ui  those  periodicals : — 


ibe  s 


iclus 


of  Ibe 


■rils  uf  ll 


torted  a 
rivals,  the  enmity  of  one  of  whom 
has  prompted  him  lo  curr]~  bis  bostilily 
within  the  sanctuarj  ot  your  private  life. 
But  I  bnvE^  said  enuugh.  It  is  nut  in  thHr 
bumJity,  u'  even  their  de- 
Kradidion  that  you  find  your  reward.  Tbe 
gratitude  of  Ihe  profession  will  furnish 
that. 

'onl.  Sir,  as  to  tbe  ftiuount  of  (Ite  feci 
of  Ihe  new  Act.  Two  of  my  brother  pracli- 
,  ^vilh  T\hnra  I  have  been  conversing 
subject,  think  that  a  guinea  is  i«a 
small  a  sum  for  attendance  merely.  Cer- 
tainly il  is  not  possible  for  me  lo  slate  what 
mind  when  you  drew 
tbe  .Acl  i  but  I  conjecture  that  you  adopted 
the  most  judicious  course  fur  securing:  Ihe 
fee  of  two  guineas  for  every  medical  witness. 
In  eight  cases  out  of  ten ;  for  it  must  Dfces- 
sarily  happen,  wiibiu  a  very  ihorl  period, 
that  medical  Hilutsaet  will  nol  be  summon- 
ed, unless  a  pntl-murlem  etamiiiation  is  re- 
quired; and  in  all  such  cases  a  sum  of  two 
Xuinens  is  awurdcd ;  and  assuredly  tbis  will 
be  considered  not  only  a  fair  but  a  liberal 
remuneration.    I  remain.  Sir,  your  AtidiAil 


A  Th-e! 


E  y^uuts'  Practitioneii. 


art  EFFECTS  OF  THE 

THE   LANCET. 

London,  Sflhinioj,  Srptfiiber  IT,  188 

In  the  letter  of  Dr.  J.  TweEDALE,  ins 
at  page  86B,  oa  the  Lvnn  "  Self-wppoi 
Instituhon,"  the  following  paragrBpl 
been  qtioied  by  the  Doctor  from  The  U 
of  a  former  date : — 

"This  ia  literally  «  aelf-aupporting 
"  tatioa;  and  consequently  is,  whatlhi 
"  penjary  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Southam  i 
X  If  the  poor-laws  demand  an  adjuncl 
"  contrivance  of  tbepractitioDersof  Lj 
"  pauibly,  the  best  that  could  be  de 
"  Ttmay  do  much  for  lheBick,but,ob' 
"  ly  caa  ouly  bring  increased  aoiiel 
"  trouble,  unrewarded,  on  the  practili 
"  hence  the  unalloyed  beDerolenee  < 
"  »cheme." 

We  re-insert  the  above  passage   L 
place  with  great  pleaaure,  and  it  woi 
ford  us  sincere  satisfaction  if  we  could 
before  the  reader,  at  one  view,  all  tl 
haieever  written  on  this 'subject.    I 
TwEED\LE  ia  fully  aware  that  the  op 
Just  cited  had  reference  to  the  princ 
which   the  iiislitulion  at   Lynn   wai 
blished,    rather    than    to    the    detai 
means  of  which    it   was  sought   to 
out  that  priuciple  into  practical  ope 
The  details,  in  fact,  were  not  before 
they  are  now    prlntrd   under  the  ti 
"  RtLR*  and   ItECiHTlciNs"  of  the  i 
tion.    Vndouhtedly  that  system  of  M 
Policy    in   our  parishes    makes  son 
proach    towards   perfection  which  confers 
the  whole  authorilj-  of  the  manngemenl  on 
the  Medical  Praciitiuners;  and  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  by  insolent  boarits  of  guar- 
dians to  coerce  the   nccedsilous  poor  into 
belonging  tn    these   eslablishmeni;,  or    to 
compel  the  surgeons  lo  attend  on  paupers 
at  the    "  Farlhing-Club"  price,  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sianer3   and  their  willing   agents.    In  the 
stupid,   worlhless,  pernicious  plan  of  the 
Southam    projector,    the    powers    of    the 
management  are  beitowed  on  a  Mt  of 


dishonour.  But  the  ntctmtf/  under  vliicb 
they  acted,  partook  more  of  fancy  ibao  oi 
reality.  Had  surgeons  sternly  and  ^tuidil; 
maintained  their  ground — had  they  mii'ti 
the  self-supporting  frauds — had  they  repuili- 
ated  the  fartiiing  clubs — had  they,  in  a  vori. 
ACTED  TOOETHER  as  a  body  of  high-miiii!r<l 
men,  fully  determined  to  support  the  re>r«:- 
ability  of  their  own  character  and  the  "fl- 
fare  of  the  poor,  and,  we  may  add,  the  br>< 
interests  of  the  whole  cominuiiity,  tlKi 
might  have  defied  the  Poor  Law  Conuaii- 
sionere,    Hnasbed    for  ever  the  farthiir 


else  il  may  be  termed,  is  due  to  tbe  canie 
of  truth  and  to  tbe  vut  importance  of  the 
■ubjecl  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
We  will  not  cIbm  Doctor  Tweed*le 
ftnd  his  CDlleag;aeg  among  the  "  trnib 
but  we  mast  tell  them  frankly,  that 
their  pToceediaga  are  not  the  less  mis- 
ehievaas  becaase  thsir  intentions  happen  to 
be  honest.  On  the  contrary,  the  integrity  of 
tbe  promoter!  and  supportrrs  of  the  Lynn 
Institution  is  an  ag^ravatiDn  of  the  evil. 
People  feel  no  shame  in  fallowing  an  ex- 
ample n|)ich  has  been  sel' before  Ihem  by 
honoarabie  men.  If  Doctor  TwEEDALEand 
the  SorgeonB  of  Lynn  were  a  low-minded, 
sordid,  disreputable  body  of  individuals, 
their  proceedia^^a  would  not  be  deemed 
worthy  of  bein);  imitated.  Rather  would 
precedents  of  their  mannfacture  or  inven- 
tion he  scouted  by  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fesflion.  Now,  however,  things  assume  a 
far  different  aspect,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  amongst  the  eight  medical  offiiers 
of  the  Lyna  Dispensary  are  to  be  fnund 
practilioners  uf  eminence,  ability,  and 
rbaracler.  An  imitation  of  tlie  conduct  of 
sueb  persons,  taken  per  le,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  di  EI  reputable,  or  be  considered  as 
likely  to  bring  down  upon  the  imitators  the 
reproaches  of  their  professional  brethren. 

Tbi4  view  of  the  question  requires  that  we 
■hould  refer  to  the  items  of  account  as  they 
nre  deUiled  in  the  letter  of  Doctor  Twee- 
DALE,  and  also  to  a  few  of  the  "  Rules  and 
Rcf^ulations  "  of  the  institution.  As  a  post- 
script to  his  letter,  the  Doctor  gives,  some 
what  etultingly,  the  following  summary  :— 
*'It  will  appear  by  the  above  statement, 
"  tbmt  the  pnKtitlonera  of  Ljaii  conlnctcd 


sn 

r  IBtt— S,I04  poor 
Old, ;  and  that,  in 
»  attend  1,MS  p«r- 
,  a  ratio  (ratiot)  of 
!  any  parish  altend- 
rafim)  that  I  have 
I  Doctnr  has  been 
'hearings."  How< 
What  fact  does  thkt 
Chat  frightful  fut 
does  it  develop  to  the  profession!  Wby 
this,— that,  taking  the  sun  total  for  Om  two 
years  (1834 — 3S),  and  setting  off  the  ttakoti 
isaned  for  attendance,  against  the  amount  of . 
receipts  actwii/y  dicUltd  amongst  the  medi- 
cal ofbcers,  the  latter  had  contracted  to 
attend,  and  really  did  attend,  their  patients, 
<nd  tupplitd  Hum  vih  nedinws,  for  a  less 
pittance  than  two  shillincs  a  case  !  Wa 
must  repeat  the  words, — At  less  than  two 
sHiLLiNQs  A  CASE!  And  this  is  your  "lae- 
cetfful "  iostilution,  is  it.  Doctor  Tweedale  ! 
Instead  of  taking  the  "  summary  "  in  the 
poitJcrtpl  to  tbe  Doctor's  letter,  we  call  upon 
the  reader  to  examine  the  items  in 
detail,  when  it  will  iostanlly  appesir 
that  the  medical  offlcers  were  not  paid  Itec 
iSiUngi  for  each  case  of  disease  which 
they  treated.  In  the  two  yean,  the 
cases  actnally  attended,  according  to  the 
number  of  tickets  issued,  amounted  to  Ihm 
tkoutand  ama  humirtd  out  tntntten.  The 
number  of  tkiliiHgt  (the  calcolation  ought 
to  be  made  in  farthagt,  or  copptr  »cnpiHgi) 
divided  amongst  these  overpaid  practi- 
tioners, amounted  ta  only  tm  IhaHtand  m 
hundrtd  and  fi/ly-fight,  having  been  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  shillings  ihm  ^ 
DOUBLE  tht  number  q/"  tieketi  actually  de- 
liverrd  to  the  liek.  The  payment,  therefore, 
was  tmder  two  shillings  a  case.  What  a 
picture  of  medical  prosperity  I  Aye,  and 
this  is  a  "  ratio  of  remuneration  far  above 
"  any  parish  attendance  that  I  have  ever 
"  heard  of,"  says  Doctor  Tweedalf  !  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  assuredly  vole 
to  the  Doctor  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  out  of 
their  enonnons  salaries.    This  Lynn  affair. 


■r*  EXPosmoN  or  the  vns  DUPENSiAv  scheme 

Ood-M^d  (a  a>tu-WBd  r)  lo 
MCf  of  8«aMrMl  Hovw.  V 
mccMM  BoMdi  of  OuuiUmw 
tianm  at  i^ulice  toward* 
Witk  whoK  lie*  tha  civalt 
UUnllr  k  bet  that  Uw  Conmi 
alaacei  whish  we  ce«M  mum 
gmm  of  Uaint  In  IkU  m 
th«B  llMM  Ike  nts  of  psyDi 


•■f  tbesacaoMof  Ac  LfSBi  Ucb 

t^  Mifle.mMninU*  of  tl  iul» 

•en    briBWgii    to    tkat    t,  rem, 

Hh^wl.  (M  rata  af  pt]  i  iLl 

4trso  •«••  rariiiM,  aod  t  k  H 

Cc»tf7  of  Sooenet  Hi>u«c  i  ,  i,^ 

kIim  ctUed  apon  lo  col  do;  .^j/^. 

ltiriMorib«a>MlioI  officers  n  ^.g,^ 

pn>]MrtioD  to  thejutt  riewBu  ^^  j, 

Mr  pbyBiciaa,  ami  wrm  surt(<  «u>i 

tanalc  towa  of  LyaB.      Bu  cLm 

(ioDCn  bad  bettr r  wait  awlil  xlotd 

act  too  haElilf.    Tke  aarRpi  l^lj^ 

mffter  niU  aoon,  iwobabl  lod  if 

can  b«  done  ia  the  way  ofnu  4uJ 

■ical  redaction  of  tke  lurdii  if  111. 

isg  out  of  Ibe  eiorbJtMit  D  tri  df 

awarded  to  tliem   iu  tiicir  01  ij-  ik 

•tituliua.    Tiikl  samelhing  c  eiuc 

happen  is  not  imlikel}',  tjpci  bviJi 

KPn  by  Hie  letter  of  Doctor '  lunUd 
he  Bud  bii  brother  practitioni 

reinunrrated  even  beyond  J^ut 

tiim."'     Hapi>y  men !     Hgw  a  ^i 

ward  of  their  moderate  desir  flijf. 

It  U  linietliu  we  tJmuLd  n  j^.j^ 

Ihe  "  Hutes  and  ReguUtiaot  .  j^^ 

aflf-sup porting  Institution."  jj„l„ 
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UB  set  down  (he  (enne  nfadni 

kone ver,  they  are  ubsululel 

.ible;allca8(,wear«  utle.  ^,^ 

noujedure  as  to  «lui(  ar?  tlw  j^i  j. 


FOa  PUFFING  DM.  TWEEDALE. 

the  ettUgklMMl  iMitioii  of  the  coninitaity, 
a  feeiiag  of  imqMachable  ditgutt  towards 
the  nenbers  of  tlw  medical  prefeision. 
Every  geoUeman,  every  tradesmaB,  every 
respectable  meehaaic,  mait  consider  that  he 
io  robbed  n^ieii  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
ordinary  charges  for  medical  attendance  on 
oiembers  of  his  own  family,  after  seeing  it 
advertised,  as  in  the  bill  before  us,  that 
**"  for  the  above  snuiU*  subscri{^tions,  the  un- 
^  dersigned  physiciaas  and  surgeons  engage 
**  to  find  every  working-hand  (residing  in 
**  Lynn  or  Higfagate,  who  cannot  afford  to 
**  pay  for  medical  attendance  in  the  regular 
^^  way),  the  but  adoice  the  fetra  can  produce" 
Dr.  TwEEDALE,  indeed,  tells  us,  in  his  letter, 
that  "*  in  establjshing  this  institution,  the 
^  practitioners  of  Lynn  were  more  anxious 
**  to  provide  efficient  medkal  attendance  for 
**  the  lower  classes,  and  to  inspire  them 
^  with  a  spirit  of  self-dependence,  than  to 
^  ensure  remuneration  for  the  practitioner." 
This  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  very  charitable, 
but  the  ]>octor  and  his  colleagues  ought  to 
have  bestowed  a  tlioaght  or  two  oa  their  own 
independence  of  character,  and  oa  the  dignity 
^the  medictd  profetstQH,  before  they  attempt- 
ed, by  making  sacrifices  which  no  body  of 
respeclable  professional  men  could,  with 
propriety,  be  called  upon  to  endiure,  to  in- 
duce others  to  be  self-dependent.  If  the 
wiorale  of  the  poorest  persons  in  Lynn  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  that  place,  it  will  be  ac- 
quired at  an  exceedingly  high  price, — at  a 
cost  which  the  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant. But,  in  point  of  faict,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  an  ugly,  incongruous  farce ;  and 
the  authors,  actors,  and  managers  engaged 
in  it,  are  equally  ill-assorted,  and  unsuited 
to  their  self-choseii  situations.  The  folly  of 
the  concern  is  rendered  conspicuous  enough 
by  the  last  specification  of  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission. We  re -quote  the  words : — "  Every 
"  person  in  the  workhouse,  infirmary,  or 
**  jail,  vne  penny  per  week."  This  smells 
of  Somerset  House,  raid,  curiously  enough, 


an 


The  abov*  halfpf.xsy  ■vbscriptions. 


the  naae  of  the  Vice-President,  *<  Cba»* 
WICK,"  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Sbobc^ 
TAKY  of  tiie  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who 
appears  to  be  paid  twelve  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  for  doing  little  more  than  write 
libels  in  the  columns  of  the  Momimg  Chu^ 
nieU  against  the  medical  practitioners  of  this 
empire,  and  stigmatising  them  as  '<  bands  of 
conspirators,"  who  are  ^  bound  together  ia 
Trades'  Unions." 

We  are  perfisctly  willing  to  suppose  that 
the  ^self-supporting"  instituaon  of  Lynn 
was  indebted  for  its  origin  to  motives  of 
benevolence ;  at  all  events,  that  the  scheme 
did  not  arise  out  of  feelings  of  envy,  or 
from  any  oUier  improper  impulses  ;  but  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  to  d  eclare, 
that  the  admission  of  patients  belonging  to 
the  workhouse,  the  infimiary,  and  the  Jail, 
at  a  peony  a  week  cnch,  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  rational  views,  with  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  law  regarding  persons  thus 
situated,  and  with  the  prospects  of  the  pro- 
fession arising  out  of  the  same  sources. 
Altered,  and  disgracefully  altered,  in  many 
respects,  as  are  the  Poor-laws  of  this  country, 
still,  the  law  of  England  does  require  that 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  shall  be 
furnished  in  case  of  sickness  to  the  neces- 
sitous poor,  no  distinction  being  made  in 
our  statutes,  whether  the  sick  are  lodged 
within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  or  in  their 
own  comfortless  cottages.  But  while  the 
sick  areieft  in  the  habitations  last  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  contended  that  there  is  no 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians or  Relieving  OfiScers  to  afford  them 
medical  assistance.  Not  so,  however,  when 
therightof  the  distressed  creature  is  acluiow- 
ledged  by  his  being  taken  into  the  work- 
house of  the  Parish  or  Union.  Therct  he  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  entitled  by 
law  to  receive,  under  their  direction,  skilful 
medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickneso. 
Here,  then,  is  a  chance  afforded  to  the  me- 
dical practitioner  of  receiving  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  the  application  of  his  labour 
and  kiiow\ed^"e,  wv^  V^  \%>2tww%  ^^jc'tWsL  ^ 
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ke«Self«q>pQrtiag 
i*«rL9«islhe  dsM  Bedical  oft. 


tke  whole 
wU^f  tke  labour 
oftke  work- 
in  the  jail. 

Hi  tlitf  vitfw  Jtut  takMrn  9i  tkb  institution, 

—^xt  m^   with  ii.fci<i'i!  to  the   terms  of 

^r««tmtf«i  t^MT  the  tKxupnnfci  of  (be  work- 

Vh*»«  4ud  )*iU  thift  ^  »elf-supporting  **  con- 

v^.^m    <t    Ltttttk    is*    absolutely,    a    worse 

JrA*f«|rtM>a  of  undertaking  than  any  one  of 

tW  VW«hin|C  Clttba  which  has  fallen  under 

vHir  TMlM>^%  Amt  the  details  are  wholly,  are 

tici«»rl>  MJb^enlTe  of  the  principle  of  any 

i^.j^|Mrlil|f  ettablishment.    The  title  con- 

%^%!i  a  ftJwhood,  and  the  practice  of  the 

^.onit^lUhaMHit  operates  as  a  fraud  on  the 

^^VvuiHt  throughout  the  entire  kinf^dom. 

t%4t  iKHTh^r  T\y  erdale  should  be  enamour- 

%4  %MP  ihi*  mi»ck  "  Sister-of-Charity,"  is  not 

al  4U  n\uiderful.    He  would  be  something 

M^^r^  ^vr  leM  than  mortal  if  he  did  not  enjoy, 

«ith  a  dignified  spirit,  the  enviable  position 

(II  \«  hich  he  has  been  placed  by  his  supple, 

but  unrt'tiecting,  coadjutors.    The  surgeons 

«kf  the  empire  owe  few  obligations  to  the 

»ttrg<Huis  of  Lynn,  who, — with  excellent  in- 

tf  ntiiuiHt  no  doubt, — have  acted  throughout 

tht»  buikiness  in  a  manner  which  is  by  no 

Mfuns  calculateil  to  increase  the  respect  of 

^h«  public  for  iktir  ^  department "  of  the 

l|^«»iiMi«    Wat  inj  pVr%kViXL  «^«t  more 


ainfolarly  scorified  than  is  Doctor  Twe»4u 
in  the  following  paragrmphy  wkich  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Rules  and  Regolmtioiis  of  tke 
lastitntian? — 

**  No  member  who  may  be  taken  unwell, 
^wUl  have  to  encounter  any  delay  in  going 
^  about  the  town  begging  for  recommeod- 
^  ation  as  heretofore,  but  will  only  have  to 
''call  on,  or  send  to,  the  book-keeper  for  a 
^card,  which  may  be  taken  to  any  nrr^era 
**  whose  name  is  hereunto  annexed,  most 
*  agreeable  to  the  patient.  If  the  case 
**  should  become  Merieutf  or  the  surgeon  be 
**  desirous  of  another  opinion,  or  the  patient 
**■  himself  express  any  desire  to  see  apkytkin, 
'*'  then  the  surgeon  in  attendance  will  give 
•^  A  i*HYsiciAN*s  card,  and  a  consultation  will 
**  take  place  accordingly." 

Here  is  an  advertisement  in  which  sera 
surgeons  proclaim  tike  superiority  of  Ik 
physician  in  the  town  in  which  they  resk, 
—a  proclamation  made  to  the  public  of 
Lynn  declaratory  of  a  positive  i^frrwrihf  ^ 
attainmentM,  and  weaknesg  qf  inieUecl^  on  tk 
part  of  the  stirgeons,  as  compared  both  with 
the  mental  acquirements  and  abilities  oftbf 
mighty  M.D.!  "  If  the  case  should  becuns 
»■*  sERiuns,  then  the  surgeon  iu  attendance 
"  will  give  a  physician's  card,  and  a  eoc- 
"  sultatiou  will  take  place  accortfinglf!" 
Seven  surgeons  make  this  promise  !  Whatt 
joke.  In  nearly  all  other  places  it  might  ly 
said  that  "  If  a  case  should  become  M^rhui," 
the  best  method  of  making  it  a  still  men 
serious  matter,  would  be  to  send  for  the  as- 
sistance of  some  person  who  had  professedly 
received  a  medical  education  in  one  of  our 
non-medical  Universities,  and  who,  liariu; 
brought  away  with  him  the  title  of-*  Doc 
tor,"  had  been  content  to  rest  his  claims  n 
public  confidence  on  that  distinctive  si<ni« 
medical  acquirement  and  abilitv.  Of  Dr. 
Tweedale's  talents,  of  his  atUinments,  0: 
the  University  or  College  where  he  was 
educated,  we  know  nothing  ;  but  this  we  dj 
know,  that  the  Doctor  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  Lynn,  seven  peci  liariy 
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Thb  Uranglit  Charters  for  the  University 
of  London,  and  London  Uniyersity  College, 
Have  been  printed,  as  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  charter  of  University 
College,  if  it  be  framed  in  strict  accordance 
irith  the  draught  jast  printed,  will  not  be  of 
the  least  value  to  that  institution.  It  will 
be  an  entirely  worthless  document.  In  fact, 
it  would  become  a  mere  confirmation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Deed  of  Settlement. 
Of  this,  however,  we  do  not  complain.  Un- 
der a  good  system  of  government  the  College 
would  want  no  Royal  favour,  and  if  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  were  to  be  exercised 
on  its  behalf,  it  would  sink  into  an  odious 
and  disreputable  monopoly. 

Of  the  draught  out  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  general  University  in  this  metropolis, 
we  shall  speak  at  length  on  another  occasions 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  Ministers  will  not  proceed 
another  step  in  this  affair  until  after  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament.    If  money  is  to 
be  voted  for  this  University,  it  will  not  be 
granted  without  a  severe  struggle,  unless 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  terms  of  the  proposed  charter  before 
an  estimate  of  the  sum  is  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.    We  believe  that  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  moved  for  copies  of  the  Draught  Char- 
ter in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good  faith  towards 
Parliament  and  the  public,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it 
it  is  proposed  to  found  a  Metropolitan  Uni- 
Tersity  before  the  Charter  receives  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  King,  but  as  the  document  was 
moved  for  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  legislature  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject  until  the  re-assembling 
of  the  two  Houses. 


The  surgeons  in  general  practice  resideqt  in 
this  metropolis  have  shown  an  example 
which  is  worthy  of  being  followed  by  the 
practitioners  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
profession.  It  is  delightful  to  belong  to  a 
profession  of  which  they  are  members. 


SIGNAL  FAILURE  OF  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  ENFORCE  A  MEDICAL  CLUB 
AT  WALWORTH. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir  : — ^I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
my  duty  towards  my  professional  brethren, 
if  I  withheld  the  following  important  infor- 
mation : — 

A  meeting  of  medical  men  was  held  yes- 
terday evening  (Tuesday,  Sept.  13)  at  Cam- 
berwell,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  Medical  Club,  according 
to  a  recommendatUm  received  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissumer$,    The  matter  was  fully 
discussed,  and    on  the  following    motion 
being  put,  '^  That  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to 
'<  form  a  Medical  Club  in   this  neighbour- 
"  hood,''  I  am  proud  to  say  that  more  than 
thirty  hands  were  held  up  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  while  only  three  were  exhibited 
against  it.     But  the  dissentients,  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  rather  than  act  in  op- 
position to  so  great  a  majority  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  at  once  agreed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  any  such 
club.    The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended the  meeting,  and  thus  opportunely 
and  spiritedly  rejected  the  conunands  issued 
from  Somerset  House,  and  redeemed  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  I  will  transmit  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.     I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

E  Crisp 
Walworth,  Sept.  14, 18S6. 


We  refer  with  feelings  of  infinite  satisfac- 
tion to  the  result  of  the  adjourned  meeting, 
held  in  South wark  on  Wednesday  last,  a  re- 
port of  which  will  be  found  at  page  878. 


Manuel  de  Midecine  Op^rataire,  ifc. 

Manual  qf  Operative  Medicine,  &c.,  by  J.  F. 
Malgaione,  Professeur  agr^g^  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine,  Paris,  &c.  &c  Second 
edition,  pp.  773.    Bailli^re,  Paris. 

The  manual  of  operative  medicine  of  M. 
Malgaigne  has  long  been  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  wliioh 
hat  appeared  for  a  long  time  ia  an^  Usi.« 


FAILOBE  OF  AM  ATmiPT  TO  EITABXIftH 


r  iB  whicb 
«ppr«ckl«d  U  FnmM  It  dnsi 
tke  fact  or  ■  large  cditioo  h>v 
hautled  in  the  space  of  two  ji 
tucce«»  in  oUier  countries  ha*  I 
■I  the  farnnr  It  ha*  rerelfrd 
the  Bs^glan  buokie1l«n  have  i 
tlior  the  honour  iif  pirating  hit 
hu,  moreovtr,  been  Iranalati 
foreign  language*.  Those  wl 
thla  Tolume  during  coaraet  of  i 
Ktlont,  can,  ne  knuw,  ipeak  i 
of  the  accurate  and  highly  pn 
(a  which  the  varioni  operal 
Mrilied.  Without  an;  of  the 
cal  parade  tihlch  encnmben 
H.  Velpeaa,  the  aatbor  has  en 
Juit  a«  tiiefal,  qnlte  aa  clei 
more  intelligible,  while  nut  a 
that  can  be  of  aie  to  ilie  itudi 
the  more  advanced  practitioi 
neglected.  The  portion  deKi 
tnanual  operation*  emplojed  I 
although  comprised  within  tt 
"  manual,"  ample  and  perfet 
surgical  atiatont;  i«  given  In 
plele  manner  than  in  any  othe 
kind.  In  short,  we  recomm 
Raigne's  manual  as  a  productli 
fully  answer  Iho  purpose  of 
surgeons,  and  support  the  rep 
author  as  a  writer. 


EKiNAL  FAILURE  OF  THE 
ESTABLISH  A  "HELF-SUPF 
PESSARY"  I\  BOLTHWAR 


The  Meeting  which  wns 
AVedncsduy  wtek  at  the  Sc 
Neningluu, was  subBeqnenlt; 
be  held  at  the  Tkftr  Tans 
Hornugh,  on  the  I4th  insL,  Ii 
of  the  refusal  of  the  trustcn 
building  to  nllow  its  fartbe 
purposes  contemplated  by  the 
question  ;  oiM  we  have  to  rec 
suit,  the  complete  frustraliui 
of  the  little  knot  of  persons  w 
■iduously  laboured  to  constr 
nark,  one  of  those  engines 
the  rvspect^ilit]'  of  the  profi 
just  wwards  of  medical  laboi 
tieen  dt  vised  by  Mr.  Smith  of 

Uii  the  prrsfnt  occasion, 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oulwj 
of  St.  George,-  Southwark,  oi 
whom  was  slatiuued  the  Rev 
■ad  Mr.  Bussu-l  Bkll  (}bM 
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l5s.  per  week*  Some  of  that  elaM  joight  be 
induced  to  join  such  a  club,  but  the  proposers 
of  the  present  scheme  knew  literally  nothing 
of  the  state  of  the  borough^— ^one  of  them 
having  been  in  practice  there  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  considered  that  no  necessity 
existed  in  that  district  for  any  such  establish- 
ments 

Mr.  HussELLBBLLsaid,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  medical  <<  cabal ''  of  last  Wednesday^ 
he  was  prevented  from  entering  properly 
into  the  subject,  but  he  now  would  coutcnd 
that  a  Self-supporting  Dispeusaiy  would  be 
an  admirable  lustitntion  in  Sooth wafk.  Per- 
sons in  the  middle  working-classes  were 
continually  being  mined  by  doctors'  bills. 
He  had  possessed  many  opportunities,  as 
overseer  of  St.  Saviour's  parish,  of  witness- 
ing lamentable  instances  of  this ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence,  he  should  support 
the  proposed  Dispensary.  That  medical 
men  would  be  ii^lired  by  it  was  no  reason 
against  its  formation.  Mr.  Bell  then  read 
two  cases  in  which  N.  N*  and  O.  O.  had 
been  miraculously  enabled,  by  subseribing 
one  penny  per  week  to  the  North-WeStem 
8eif-sapporting  Dispensary^  to  rise  from  a 
state  of  miserable  indigence  to  affluence. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  BitADY  said  that  the  pseudo-philan- 
thropists who  were  attempting  to  establish 
this  fraud,  consisted  of  two  classes  of  persons 
— tho»e  who  came  there  as  emissaries  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (of  whom  he  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Bell  was  one,)  and  those 
who  wished  to  get  a  picking  out  of  the  penny 
subscriptions.  He  contended,  that  if  these 
clubs  were  established,  the  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  medical  men  and  the  poor, 
now  so  general,  would  cease.  It  was  moat 
unjust  for  the  last  speaker  to  charge  medical 
snen  with  being  guilty  of  acts  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  No  other  class  of  persons  did 
so  much  for  the  poor  without  reward,  or 
were  ever  so  ready  to  attend  to  the  call  of 
distress.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Gazelee,  (who  said  he  was  a  medical 
man,  but  from  the  character  which  he  gave 
of  the  profession,  the  statement  was  doubted 
in  the  meeting,)  contended  that  these  Dis- 
pensaries would  effect  vast  good.  Very 
many  persons  required  their  aid.  As  for  the 
much-vaunted  charity  of  medical  men,  he 
demanded  of  the  assembly,  whether  medical 
men  did  not  sometimes  oppress  the  poor? 
(No,  no.)  Were  they  accustomed  to  **  wipe 
off  bills  when  the  patient  was  too  poor  to 
pay  ?  (Ves,  yes.)  He  contended  that  tliey 
did  not,  and  he  felt  that  the  present  opposi- 
tion was  unjust  and  factious, — ^wholly  raised 
by  medical  men,  and  that  it  did  bo  honour 
to  them.  They  had  advanced  no  proof  that 
medical  clubs  would  be  injurious  to  them, 
nor  any  arguments  that  they  were  not  wanted 
by  the  poor.    {Groans.) 

Mr.  Clarke  said,  that  it  was  unfair  for  the 
proposers  of  the  plan  to  charge  the  opposi- 


tion with  pOYertjr  of  argument  or  proofs^ 
since  they  who  contended  that  these  clubs 
would  be  beaeOcial,  had  advanced  neither 
in  support  of  their  assertions.  They  had,  It 
was  true,  talked  of  professional  tyranny  and 
oppression,  but  not  one  case  had  been  ad- 
duced to  show  the  public  value  of  the  self' 
supporting  system.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  prove  that  the  Norths  Western  Instita^ 
tion,  which  had  been  so  lauded  by  every 
speaker  on  the  other  side,  was  not  self-sup^ 
ported,  but  a  *<  charity."  The  secretary  was 
present,  and  he  called  on  him  to  read  to  that 
large  and  respectable  assembly  the  report  of 
the  institution,  and  the  account  of  its  funds, 
three-fourths  of  which  raroe  from  honorary 
subscribers^  wlio  gave  tickets  of  admission 
to  people  who  were  in  receipt  of  4ds.  per 
week.  ("  Hmt,  hear,*')  Out  of  l^TOO  mem- 
bers, not  a  fourth  contributed  to  its  treasury, 
as  a  little  calculation  would  prove. — Loud 
calls  from  all  parts  of  the  meeting  at  last 
brought  up  the  secretary,  who,  in  much 
alarm,  amid  deafening  cheers  from  the  oppO"" 
sition,  read  the  following  statement : — 

1,700  patients.  Funds. 

Honorary  members,  -          £S50    0    0 

Paying  patients,  "              125    0    0 

Loan  from  treasurer,  -           60    0    0 


£526    0    e 


A  letter  was  then  read  from  Dr.  Twee^ 
dale  of  Lynn,  who  said  that  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Waicley,  his  medical  club 
had  been  completely  successful  at  Lynn, 
and  would  still  prosper  in  spite  of  Thk 
Lancet. — A  young  man  named  Wylie  then 
advanced  to  the  table,  but  the  meeting 
would  not  hear  him  ;  in  revenge  for  which 
he  endeavoured  to  cause  a  disturbance,  but 
unsuccessfully. 

Mr.  B.  Evans,  surgeon^  of  Trinity -street, 
an  old  inhabitant  of  the  borough,  said  he 
could  speak  from  experience  respecting  the 
medical  attendance  on  the  poor;  no  district 
could  be  better  or  more  faithfully  served  by 
the  parish  surgeons ;  there  were  many  me- 
dical men  in  the  neighl>ourhood,  and  several, 
of  course,  who  wanted  to  push  themselves 
into  practice,  and  perhaps  the  promoters  of 
this  club  were  of  that  number.  He  could 
tell  this  meeting,  that  the  Self-supporting 
Dispensary  system  hadjust  met  with  a  death- 
blow, in  a  neighbouring  parish  rCamber-* 
well.)  After  a  most  dispassionate  discussion 
among  the  medical  men,  ever}'  medical  man 
there,  except  a  Mr.  Manico,  who  expected 
to  be  secretary,  shrunk  from  the  scheme. 
The  friends  of  the  present  meeting  had 
striven  hard  to  effect  their  object,  even  Mrs« 
Hulbert  having  been  round  the  parish,  from 
house  to  house,  solicting  support  for  it. 
She  had  called  at  his  (Mr.  £vano*s)  house 
one  night  as  late  as  10  o'clock  for  that  pur* 
pose,  and  she  stated  that  she  had  bee* 
walking  all  day  on  the  same  erraoei^   ^^ 


irere  then  voted  to  ike  ckuiBn,    \ 
d  b;  acclunktiOD,   hii  coBdnH 
I  in  etcry  reipect  iDp«RUl  ui 
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&ct  wu,  that  lika  til  other  diapedurlM 
this  wu  dcfigned  to  aene  the  purpoK  of 
MOM  perfou  who  beliared  in  the  maiim, 
lk*t  '■  CbMit]-  brgioi  at  home."  Some  facti 
Rgudiag  ttie  Sootham  clob  were  not  alto- 
gctber  Terj  boooDnbla  to  it  That  alto, 
wai  not  a  lelf-tupportini;  cinb,  bat  wm 
cUefl;  loppUed  b;  conlributioni,  like  other 
diapeuariei.  Such  an  inititotion  in  South- 
wark  would  not  catch  in  ila  net  the  impro- 
vident artinn,  who  would  itill  be  improri- 
dent,  and  the  provident  man  did  not  require 
It  Beilde*,  it  was  not  right  to  attempt  to 
create  genenJ  providence  among  the  poor  at 
the  eipence  of  medical  men.    (Ckerri). 

Mr.  John  Ellii  thooght  the  meeting  had 
been  too  penonal ;  he  did  not  care  whether 
medical  men  npporled  tlie  cauie  » not ; 
they  had  conducted  themaelvei  badlf  that 
evening,  Ihongh  he  nut  wy,  that  Mr. 
(jaMlee  had  not  treated  hit  brethren  well. 
It  wai  wrong  to  charge  Aem,  ai  he  did, 
with  wmnt  of  hnmanilj,  and  hi*  ollMirvatioDS 
Keneralty  were  penonal  and  ofleniive  ;  he 
thought, indeed,  that  medical  men  not  living 
in  the  district  were  inlmden  at  tbia  meet- 
ing. (Laaghrr.)  For  himself,  he  thould  act 
a«  he  pleoaed,  in  ipite  of  anj  body. 

Mr.  Fall  (a  ((entleman  of  fortune,  a*  w« 
underaland,  residing  in  Southwark),  made 
some  obaervatioiij  on  the  Epeech  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ci'iLiMi.  He  did  not  think  it  was  the 
province,or  becoming  the  dignity,  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  make  such  obserrHlions  as 
some  of  those  which  had  been  used  by  him 
(Mr.  C),  especially  with  the  advice  on  his 
lips  to  medical  men,  to  show  their  "honesty 
and  Cbriatiauily"  by  voting  for  this  mea- 
sure. It  implied  that  all  men  who  voted 
■Kainst  it  neredisbonest,andiDGde1s.  Was 
this  Christian  charily  !  The  fact  was,  that 
the  I'oor  Law  Commissioners  were  endea- 
vouring, but  in  rain,  to  establish  a  club  in 
this  district,  as  in  all  other  districts  thraugli- 
out  the  country.  Would  medical  men  seal 
their  own  degradation,  by  joining  in  such  a 
fraud!  For  ^  honour  of  the  profession,  he 
trusted  that  they  would  not. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  CuauNe  said,  he  meant  no 
oBence  to  the  profession,  and  feared  that  his 
observations  were  mistaken.    ("  No,  No  I") 

Loud  calls  for  a  division  now  arase  on  the 
former  reaolntion  and  amendment,  in  the 
courae  of  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Cal- 
laway DOW  disapproved  of  the  club  system, 
and  would  not  attend;  that  Dr.  Koberts 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  thai 
Mr.  Hawes  had  abnndoned  it.  Dr.  HoDG- 
RIM  then  attempted  to  address  the  meeting, 
but  his  opening  sentence,  "  tliat  he  was 
•ahamed  of  the  medical  men  present,"  pro- 
duced such  marks  of  eicitemeat,  that  he 
suddenly  retired  to  his  seat,  lunid  evidence 
of  ipuch  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  cries  of  '■  You  say  yon  are  ashamed 
of  us ;  we  have  more  caate  to  be  aahamed 


I  CORRESPONDENTS. 

UNiCAnon,  extending  over  deva 
loselj-writlen  fofriacap,  has  bsta 
to  us  by  Mr.  P.  Behnei  hoca, 
istratoT  of  ajuttomy  at  the  bciBmI 
!^ring-crosi  Hospital,  relatiacli 
iversy  which  is  now  raging  hs- 
«in  persons  who  nre  lud  who  hira 
iect«i  with  tho  "  Hoapital,''  ad 
ig  a  reply  to  the  atatemails  ■! 

II  Mr.  G.  JoKBs.  In  it*  praol 
I  impossible  thMt  tiie  commaaicfr 
«  inserted  in  onr  pkKcs.  It  Ifc 
lid  embody  anch  facts  aa  be  m| 
ite,  within  one  quarter  of  tbeqw 

writing  now  occupies,  we  widl 
Dnd  a  place  for  them  in  the  is- 

oar  publication.  We  have  fst 
}aper  with  feelings  of  regret,  M 

find  room  for  doctmenta  of  wA 
■ngth. 

sent  number  of  The  Lahcet  wffl 
the  volumes  of  the  journaJ  fv 
There  remain,  however,  foottf 
able  lectures  of  Professor  Baen- 
ublication,  and,  in  order  thaltke 
the  lectures  may  be  included  b 
ne,  and  that  the  readere  of  tlk 
ay  not  be  subjected  to  the  disuj- 
'  having  those  discourses  dividtd 
sets  of  volumes,  of  two  distincl 
fourleclnroa  yet  unpublished  will 
.  in  a  aapplementary  form,  and  it- 
the  current  number«of  thejonrad 
ew  weeks  from  this  time.  Ulh 
rief  reference  is  made,  under  the 
id,  to  the  part  of  the  volume  whrw 
■mental  leclurea  are  to  be  iatn- 
lb«  binder, 
respondent  at  page  871  U  cotncl, 

reference  to  the  object  we  had  i> 
;he  amount  ofthe  fees.  Alaaeai^ 
s  guinea  fee  will  be  obsolete.  Mt- 
lesses  will  Gad  It  impossible  to 
factor)'  evidence  without  a  port- 

t  a  doEen  correspondents,  who  (to 
ords  of  one  writer)  "  considered 
Liraordinary  lecture  lately  deliier 
i'estminster  Hospital  was  simptj 
hink  that  the  coDGrmation  of  itf 
ly  supplied  last  week,  JDsli&n  ■ 
imments  on  Mr.  Oothrie's  clioicsl 
ties,  but  we  have  not  nam  fv  en* 
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Lecture  XVII. 

ao^EVENTUALITY. 
Gentlemen  :  —  We  have  reached  the 
'•  eventuality  "  of  SrrRziiEiM, — the  memory 
>f  things,  the  *'  educability  "  aud  **perfecti- 
t>iliiy/'  of  Gall.  All  phrenologists  admit 
this  faculty,  but  Spur/heim  gave  it  a  name 
which  characterizes  its  function, — the  sense 
Df  events, — a  faculty  which  is  unknown  to 
onetaphysicians. 

Situation. — It  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  above  individuality  and  loca- 
lity, corresponding  with  two  convolutions 
placed  in  the  median  line,  and  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  falx.  It  is  below  comparison, 
(Uid  on  the  inner  side  of  time. 

Primitive  JmpuUe, — This  is  to  seize  upon 
actkons,  changes,  and  modifications  of  bodies 
ffvhich  are  made  known  by  the  perceptive 
faculties.  SprRziiEiM  tried  to  give  us  a 
precise  idea  of  it  by  saying  that  indiciduality 
leekflout  bodies,  material  things ;  eventuality 
relates  to  things  represented  by  verbs. 
Thus  it  perceives  the  action  for  the  active 
verbs,  and  the  passion  for  the  passive  ones. 
Passion  always  accompanies  action,  for 
where  there  is  an  active  agent,  there  is 
always  a  passive  subject:  one  receives  the 
action ;  the  other  gives  it.  All  this  comes 
from  the  vcrb,t)oth  the  actiim  and  the  pas- 
iion.  You  will  understand  this  better  by 
the  applications  I  shall  point  out. 

Applications. — ^The  faculty  is  in  action  in 
all  considerations  of  events,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  history,  which  this  organ  par- 
ticularly regards.  History  is,  then,  more  or 
less  fertilized  by  other  faculties.  Now, 
each  science  and  art  has  its  history  ;  con- 
sequently in  the  study  of  all  of  them 
eventuality  is  occupied,  to  compan'  the 
past  with  the  present.  ()bserve  what  takes 
place  among  the  professors  in  our  schools  ; 
some  apply  to  the  history  of  a  science ;  others 
to  its  demonstration.  In  philosophy,  the 
most  celebrated  course  of  late  years  related 
to  tlic  history  of  philosophy.  But  the 
faculty  is  sometimes  employed  upon  fictions, 
romances,  poetry,  which  treats  both  of  real 
and  supposed  events,  and  the  value  of  the 
production  is  estimated  according  to  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  narrator,  ah  in  epic 
poems.  Also,  in  diplomacy,  in  politics,  in 
all  circumstances  of  civil  life  involving 
political  events.  Journalists  live  by  this 
faculty.  They  search  every  where  for 
events.  We  find  them  also  in  j  urisprudence, 
which  is  a  history  of  laws  and  times  past. 


and  in  all  judicial  debates,  and  the  discus-  < 
sions  of  societies,  for  events  are  their  food, 
and  they  are  continually  going  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery.  In  conversation,  all 
persons  shine  who  have  the  faculty  of  re- 
membering  every  thing ;  tellers  of  anecdotes 
have  this  organ  much  developed.  I  am 
assured  of  this  from  continued  observation. 

Auxiliaries, — They  are  numerous.  Lan- 
guage is  the  chief.  Afterwanls,  the  loca- 
lities, to  acquaint  us  with  places ;  then 
individuality,  in  order  to  distinguish  things 
and  persons,  colours  and  extents  from  ea^ 
other, — in  a  word,  all  the  receptive  faculties. 
The  more  facts  a  speaker  has  observed,  the 
more  eloquent  he  is,  the  receptive  faculties 
being  simultaneously  strong.  But  he  be- 
comes fatiguing  to  the  audience  when  cun- 
ning is  much  developed,  for  it  produces 
lying ;  and  a  large  imagination  makes  him 
exaggerate;  unless,  indeed,  the  higher 
faculties  are  powerful  enfugh  to  regulate 
eventuality,  for  it  cannot  act  alone. 

Antagonists, — Circumspection  is  the  first, 
for  this  puts  a  bridle  on  the  tongue.  Great 
talkers  generally  wait  circumspection* 
That  part  of  the  head  is  depressed  in  them. 
If  you  confide  a  secret  \o  persons  who  pos- 
sess a  great  abundance  of  facts  without 
having  circumspection,  jour  secret  will 
soon  be  told.  Then  comes  cunning,  which 
causes  the  eventualist  to  speak  with  cau- 
tion, and  renders  him  always  master  of  his 
«^ords.  Appreciation  of  causes  always 
make  speakers  careful.  Those  who  have 
little  judgment  and  causality,  are  con- 
tinually talking.  Others  only  say  what 
it  U  necessary  for  their  hearers  to  learn. 
Self-esteem,  also,  will  prevent  a  person  from 
compromising  himself  by  indiscreet  lan- 
guage, and  the  love  of  approbation  will 
also  sustain  loquacity,  if  both  are  seconded 
by  the  judgment.  Veneration  and  benevo- 
lence also  check  the  generality  of  narrators. 
The  lateral  propensities,  acquisitiveness, 
destructiveness,  malevolence,  anger,  tend 
to  give  it  a  false  direction,  and  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  repressive ;  but  if  cun- 
ning seconds  them,  the  tongue  may  be  re- 
strained in  the  interest  of  those  propensities. 

Absence. — Persons  lAy  hear  facts  re- 
counted, or  witness  them,  and  yet  not  have 
the  faculty  of  recollecting  or  relating  them, 
but  may  avoid  narrative  as  a  painful  task. 

Examples. — Instances  of  remarkable  his- 
torians, aud  drawing-room  speakers,  have 
not  been  much  looked  after.  However, 
here  is  iMiLLER,  author  of  the  *'  History  of 
Switzerland."  AVe  find  in  him,  together 
with  eventuality,  language,  and  facility  of 
expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal 
auxiliaries  of  this  faculty.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  quality  of  tlie  superior  faculties 
because  we  have  only  a  mask  to  judge 
from.  When  phrenology  is  better  ap- 
preciated, we,  or  our  successors,  will  have 
more  numerous  examples  for  demonstration. 


>  MELODY.  asc 

roguItiDg  from  the  association  of  tones  and 
time  irilh  the  organ  of  speech.  The  people 
of  (lie  south  huve  long  syllables  aoU  short 
svllablcs  in  Ihi'ir  nards,  which  tliey  never 
to  Bc.cutuatc;  whence  it  arises  that 
they  put  melodies  into  their  prose.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  not  tlie  sentiment 
of  tone,  nur  time,  speak  in  a  disorderly 
iQiT,  and  are  disagreeable  to  listen  to. 
9  may  be  the  case  even  nilh  men  of 
ttlentj  andsomctimi:s  vrcaccthem  surpaia- 
tbe  world  tjy  meuof  inferior  capacities, 
wliu  have  the  talent  ofspeaking  in  a  measiur- 
ed  and  muaiciil  manner. 

Auiiliarici. — A  iiiua  must  be  a  compoter 
if  music  in  order  to  have  a  high  station  aa 
a,  musician,  and  yon  know  that  time  or 
measuri!  ii  the  principiil  auxiliary  of  mnsitf 
for  composition.  For  execution,  other 
faculties  couie  to  the  aid  of  this  one,  suob 
c  sense  of  mechanism,  of  neighl,  and  of 
lance,  and  the  diHicuily  of  uniting  so 
many  qualities  is  the  reason  that  men  of 
talcnlare  so  rare.  This  observation  may  ba 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  celebrity,  as  well  m 
0  that  of  music.  DiHcreut  faculties  may 
le  welt  developed  in  many  pcrsonsj  bntone 
lingle  fuculty,  were  it  ever  bo  largo,  and  of 
the  highest  possible  order,  would  never 
make  amaaofgrniua.  It  will  only  produce 
'  originals,"  who  are  feeble  and  ridiculoua 
n  other  respects.  In  order  to  become  re< 
niarkable  for  talent,  the  concurrencn  of  a 
number  of  oricanit,  of  a  high  order,  and  in  a 
high  degree  of  development,  is  necessary.  If 
IV e  consider  the  degree  of  civilization  at 
which  we  are  arrived.  That  is  the  reason 
why  men  of  talent  ore  so  rare. 

Well,  Gentlemcn,the»e  considerations  are 
nothing  to  the  enemies  of  phrenology.  Wa 
lienr  ihrm  say,  in  substance, — "  I  have  not 
litudicd  phri'ooloiiy,  but  it  must  be  all  non- 
e,for  if  itwere  not  1  would  have  studied 
It  is  pride  which  dictates  to  them  this 
laDguiige,injuatilicationoftheir  carelessncis 
and  ignorance.  Vou  see,  Geatlemen,  how 
many  things  must  be  considered  before  we 
pass  Judgment  on  a  science. 

After  the  fiindumental  auxiliaries,  (time, 
measure,  mechnnism,  &c.),  come  the  senti- 
tuents  of  weight  and  resistance  for  the  exe- 
cution.    Uenerally    spfakin):,   the   higher 
order  of  composers  have  all  these  facuUiea. 
But  ideality,  gaiety,  the  marvellous, and  nil 
the  pathetic  organs,  are  those  which  give 
brevet  of  superiority,— which  makes 
them  able  to  commund  adniiralion,  and  tn 
render  their  compositions  durable  after  tha 
emotion  hun  passed.     If  it  concern  tra- 
gedy, then  the  strong  passions  are  neces- 
i   sary  ;  in  u  word,  all  the  jiassions  which  the 
F  composer  can  command.  Then  we  have  ano- 
raotive  fur  considering  bow  rare  mu»t 
impoBcrsofthe  firslorder.  Demand  the 
explanation  of  nil  thi«  from  any  other  science 
than  phrenology,  and  see  what  answers  jou 
:    will  receive. 
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Antagouhts, — ^Thcse  (for  it  has  some)  are 
evidently  the  gay  scntimtMits,  the  pathetic, 
or  the  malignaut,  (providod  tlicy  be  im- 
petuous), which  conceal  the  duration  of 
time.  We  find  rc(;ulators  of  the  or^an  in 
circumspection,  cunning,  and  order,  which, 
properly  speaking,  are  neither  antagonists 
Dor  auxiliarie^4.  After  these  come  the  high 
intellectual  faculties,  reason,  comparison, 
and  appreciation  of  causes,  which  are  the 
supreme  regulators. 

Examples, — We  might  cite  all  those  men 
tvho  value  time,  are  punctual  and  methodic, 
and  at  the  same  time  conscientious.  All  tiie 
fine  heads  aH'ord  examples  of  it.  Manutl 
has  this  organ  much  developed.  Jtlien, 
of  Paris,  has  witten  on  the  employmiMit  of 
time,  and  in  him  the  organ  is  much  develop- 
ed, but  it  is  secondary  to  others,  which  act 
in  concert  with  it,  and  which  you  already 
know.  In  Krlhtzer,  time,  adapted  to 
music,  should  strike  your  observation.  All 
go5d  musicians  have  it,  and,  more  or  less, 
the  crgan  of  mechanism.  List/,  of  whom 
the  journals  have  spoken  from  an  early  age, 
was  remarkable  for  his  time  and  execution. 
How  prominent  are  time  and  mechanism  in 
his  bust.  Here,  again,  is  a  first  ]>rize  of  the 
museum,  Delpiiin  Ciiokolt,  in  whom  time 
is  greatly  develuped.  There  is  also  Varet, 
whom  Spurzheim  has  cited,  a  man  who 
remembers,  for  instance,  the  dates  on  which 
the  whole  of  his  fellow  pupils  at  the  uni- 
versity to  which  he  belonged,  entered  upon 
and  finished  their  studies,  during  a  great 
numberof years.  Chronology  (in eventuality) 
is  well  marked  on  hishcad. 

Animals, — M.  Vimont  cites,  from  the 
work  of  Lr.Rov,  Lieutenant  des  Chassis,  at 
Versailles,  pheasants,rabbits  and  partridg<^s, 
as  having  the  sentiment  of  time.  Not  being 
a  sportcinum  I  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  these  field  animals,  but  I  know  very  well 
tliat  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  horse,  have 
the  sentiment  of  time,  not  caused  by  the 
return  of  the  periods  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c., 
but  purely  nervous,  und,  consequently, 
cerebral.  Vou  have  only  to  use  them  to  do 
something  at  a  given  time,  and  they  will 
proceed  to  it  constantly  aftcrwiirds  at  the 
same  hour.  Take  \our  dog  out  to  walk  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  he  will  signify  his  desire 
to  you  to  go  out  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 
Harness  your  horse  at  a  given  hour,  and  he 
will  prepare  himself  for  it  whenever  the 
time  arrives.  Change  it  on  a  sudden,  and 
he  will  be  discontented.  It  is  not  long^ince 
I  commenced  lecturing  here,  and  yet  one  of 
my  horses  knows  better  than  the  other 
when  the  hour  for  leaving  home  arrives,  un«l 
he  shows  by  the  movement  of  his  ears  that 
he  is  not  sorry  to  set  out,  which  he  does 
gaily.  If  the  lecture  be  postponed,  and  I 
drive  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  goes 
with  reluctance  on  the  new  road,  and  his 
cars  seem  to  say  <' You  are  making  me  per- 
form on  extraordinary  task.    I  do  not  know 


how  long  it  will  last,  for  I  am  igBonnt 
where  we  are  going.*'  It  is  certain  tittlwe 
can  interpret  tiie  instincts  of  animals,  if  we 
do  not  harrass  them  by  too  much  work, bet 
treat  them  with  kindness,  and  gain  thei^afIi:^ 
tion  and  confidenre.  I  regret  that  no  one  bti 
finished  the  *'  History  of  the  Instinct  of 
Animals,"  begun  by  (weorge  Lf.roy,  andtkl 
this  work  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Bit 
we  must  have  philosophical  agricultariftt 
and  sportsmen  in  order  to  supply  the  dr* 
ficiency  of  naturalists,  Tvho  can  only  cob* 
template  those  animals  which  are  degradfd 
by  captivity.  It  is  time  to  cause  this  mil 
of  brass  to  disappear,  which  metaphysiciui 
have  raised  between  men  and  animals,  b 
it  not  astonishing  that  we  have  stndie^ 
anatomy  and  physiology  so  long  |witkool 
comparing  our  cerebral  faculties  with  those 
of  animals/  Gall  has  always  compliioed 
of  it,  and  M.  Vimont  is  the  only  one  wk 
has  undertaken  to  fill  up  this  deficirscj. 
But  a  man  must  pass  his  time  in  the  noodi 
and  fields  to  study  this  branch  of  knowledge 
w  ith  success. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  faculty  of  time  ia 
animals.  M.  Vimont  has  cited  thehistWT 
of  his  parrot,  whom  he  feeds  at  regolir 
hourif.  The  animal  knows  that  ho  mustcit 
very  little  at  the  first  repast,  and  a  littk 
more  at  the  second,  but  at  the  third  he  ii 
allowed  to  make  a  good  dinner;  andsll 
this  he  regulates  with  exactness.  I  hire 
already  said,  that  in  considering  the  d^ 
parlure  of  swallows  in  Andalusia,  I  suspM* 
ed  that  tliey  possessed  the  sentiment  of  tlK 
duration  of  time,  since  it  was  neither  ibe 
cold  nor  a  want  of  nourishment  that  deter* 
mined  their  emigration.  Hut  my  ohsena- 
titms  on  wild  animals  have  been  too  few  to 
allow  me  to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

32.— Melody,  Tone. 

Situat'inn. — ^lelody,  (** tone" accordin{;tt 
SprnziiEiM, — '* music"  according  to  Gall, 
who    named    it  from   its    application^  froa 
which  he  drew  the  elements  of  all  hitf  dis- 
cos erics),  is  situated  at  the  lateral  rxtenal 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  below  tlie  otA 
which  limits  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscleanteriorly.    The  organ  luis a pynnii- 
dal  or  rounded  form.     It  is  above  that  i.4 
order,  below  gnietv,  external  to  tin2e,ud 
internal  to  constructiveuess.      It  enlargiei 
the  inferior  part  of  the  forehead.     You  .*« 
the  cerebral  convolution  whiih  corresponds 
with  it,  for  as  the  plaster   Imin  does  not 
conv  ey  a  very  goo«l  idea  of  it,  I  lave  reconrse 
to   this   head.     Observe   the    Tftst  of  t^ 
frontal  bone,  which  limits  the  nsertion  of 
the  temporal  muscle.  The  organic P'*^'' 
there,  at  the  limit  of  this  insertiif  W***** 
by  this  apophysis,  or  crest,  of  tl****"**^ 
bone,  which  mounts  up  from    the  ' 

an{;le  of  the  eye  to  the  top  of  tlie 
Upon  tliis  head  the  organ  is  oblor 
another  it  will  be  pyramidal.    A 
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t,  is  very  easily  recognized.  Before  I  had 
icquired  any  taste  for  phrenology,  I  was  in 
sonsultation  at  the  house  of  a  music-seller, 
n  a  room  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of  forty 
Dusicians.  In  all  of  them  this  organ  was 
irominent,  and  the  circumstance  msule  such 
in  impression  on  me,  that  I  reflected  upon  it 
ill  day.  I  said,  *<  Gall  is  no  fool."  And, 
n  fact,  there  are  few  organs  so  well  develop- 
ed. Sarcasm  can  oppose  nothing  to  this 
act.  Now  let  us  (iud  out  its  primitive 
Lction. 

PrimUive  Action, — To  seize  the  tones 
)irhich  are  called  airs,  and  learn  them  with 
kcility.  To  seize  upon  melodies,  and  to  re- 
>roducc  them,  which  latter  is  the  stronger 
acuity,  fur  to  learn  and  tu  produce  are  dis- 
inct  things.  Consequently,  each  organ 
nrhich  is  called  recf/)/ire  has  two  functions, — 
JO  seize  the  impression  attirst,  and  to  re-act 
upon  the  muscular  system  and  produce  an 
imitation.  According  to  phrenologists,  the 
ligbest  degree  is  that  w  hich  produces ;  the 
Diddle  degree  is  that  which  seizes  and 
imitates ;  and  the  last  degree  is  that  which, 
luring  the  continuance  of  the  airs,  gives  the 
individual  a  certain  decree  of  pleasure,  but 
svhich  neither  imitates  them  nor  produces 
lirs.  Let  us  invert  what  we  have  said  : — 
To  seize  upon  an  air,  1st  degree  ;  to  be  able 
to  produce  it,  2nd  degree  ;  to  create  others, 
Ird  degree,  the  highest  that  the  organ 
presents.  The  observations  of  phrenologists 
tend  to  prove  that  these  three  degiees  are  in 
the  ratio  of  the  development  of  the  organ. 
This  I  give  you  as  positive,  according  to 

fhrenologists,  but  I  repeat  for  myself,  that 
find  in  it  the  probability  of  an  organ  of 
re-action,  combined  with  an  organ  of  rccep- 
Liou.  But  this  is  only  a  probability.  Vou 
see  how  improperly  they  ha\e  given  to  the 
Mfnse  of  music  the  name  of  a  **  good  far," 
an  ej^pression  which  was,  with  a  good  deal 
[>f  justice,  censured  by  the  illustrious  Gall, 
when  he  discovere<l  this  faculty.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  the  car  which  perceives  the  tones. 
The  ear  transmits  the  impression  to  the 
brain,  and  then  the  brain,  which  receives  it, 
feels  and  increases  it  more  or  less. 

Applications, — To  music  lirstof  all.  But 
in  order  that  the  talent  for  music  may  be 
well  developed,  it  must  have  the  assistance 
of  time,  cons idered^as  the  organ  of  measure. 
We  find  the  application  of  this  faculty  in 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  application  of  time, 
and  that  does  not  prevent  poetry  from 
reqniring  all  the  accessories  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  It  is  also  seen  in  oratory. 
Cicero  has  put  more  mt^lody  into  his  cadences 
than  any  other  man.  There  are  many  persons 
whose  prose  resembles  poetry.  Flktcher 
had  BossiiET  are  examples,  among  authors  of 
MKient  funeral  orations  ;  and,  amongst  the 
■wdenis,  authors  whom  all  the  world  knows, 
SlATEtJBRiANP  first,  >vho  hus  put  music  into 
^*  his  productions ;  and  P.  L.  Courier. 
pme  languages  there  is  a  species  of  music 


resulting  from  the  association  of  tones  and 
time  with  the  organ  of  speech.  The  people 
of  the  south  have  long  syllables  and  short 
syllables  in  their  words,  which  they  never 
omit  to  accentuate;  whence  it  arises  that 
they  put  melodies  into  their  prose.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  not  the  sentiment 
of  tone,  nor  time,  speak  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  and  are  disagreeable  to  listen  to. 
This  may  be  the  case  even  with  men  of 
talent ;  and  sometimes  we  see  them  surpass- 
ed in  the  world  by  men  of  inferior  capacities, 
who  have  the  talent  of  speaking  in  ameasur- 
ed  and  musical  manner. 

Auxiliaries, — A  man  must  be  a  composer 
of  music  in  order  to  have  a  high  station  as 
a  musician,  and  you  know  that  time  or 
measure  is  the  principal  auxiliary  of  music 
for  composition.  For  execution,  other 
faculties  come  to  the  aid  of  this  one,  suoh 
as  the  sense  of  mechanism,  of  weight,  and  of 
resistance,  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  so 
many  quaiities  is  the  reason  that  men  of 
talentare  so  rare.  This  observation  may  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  celebrity,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  music.  Dlfierent  faculties  may 
be  well  developed  in  many  persons ;  but  one 
single  faculty,  were  it  ever  so  large,  and  of 
the  highest  possible  order,  would  never 
make  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  only  produce 
'*  originals,"  who  are  feeble  and  ridiculous 
in  other  respects.  In  order  to  become  re- 
markable for  talent,  the  concurrence  of  a 
number  of  organs,  of  a  high  order,  and  in  a 
high  degree  of  development,  is  necessar>',  if 
we  consider  the  degree  of  civili/.ation  at 
which  we  are  arrived.  That  is  the  reason 
why  men  of  talent  are  so  rare. 

Well,  Gentlemen, these  considerations  are 
nothing  to  the  enemies  of  phrenology.  We 
hear  them  say,  in  substance, — "I  have  not 
studied  phrenology,  but  it  must  be  all  non- 
sense, for  if  it  were  not  1  would  have  studied 
il."  It  is  pride  which  dictates  to  them  this 
language,  injustification  of  their  carelessness 
and  ignorance.  You  see,  Gentlemen,  how 
many  things  must  be  considered  before  we 
pass  judgment  on  a  science. 

After  the  fundamental  auxiliaries,  (time, 
measure,  mechanism,  &c.),  come  the  senti- 
ments of  weight  and  resistance  for  the  exe- 
cution.  (generally  speaking,  the  higher 
order  of  composers  have  all  these  faculties. 
But  ideality,  gaiety,  the  marvellous,  and  all 
the  pathetic  organs,  are  those  which  give 
the  brevet  of  superiority, — which  makes 
them  able  to  command  admiration,  and  to 
render  their  compositions  durable  after  the 
first  emotion  has  passed.  If  it  concern  tra- 
gedy, then  the  strong  passions  are  neces- 
sary ;  in  a  word,  all  the  passions  which  the 
composer  can  command.  Then  we  have  ano- 
ther motive  for  considering  how  rare  must 
be  composers  of  the  first  order.  Demand  the 
explanation  of  all  this  from  any  other  science 

I  than  phrenology,  and  see  what  answers  you 
will  receive. 
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Antagomsts. — These  arc  the  reflective 
faculties,  not  the  receptives,  fur  it  requires 
those.  Circumspection,  and  a  great  desire 
of  approbation,  which  iuspire  the  fe:ir  of 
compromising  one's  self.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  organ  be  very  powerful,  it  derives  from 
this  sentiment  motives  for  renewed  cfTuris, 
particularly  if  it  be  sustained  by  courage. 
If  it  be  not  powerful,  approbation  hinders  it 
from  becomini;  develo|>ed.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  expansive  talents,  we  must 
not  be  timid.  We  must  esteem  ourselves  a 
good  deal,  and  be  very  bold.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  without  which  we 
require  an  infinity  of  study.  Tho  man  who 
has  much  circumspection  and  nut  enough  of 
self-esteem,  requires  time  before  pustiing 
himself  forward,  but  \%hen  pride  has  the 
ascendancy,  he  advances  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  the  world.  Nothing  stops 
him  ;  he  sees  no  obstacles.  I  speak  to  you 
thus  inonler  to  make  you  percei\e  the  in- 
fluence of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  nntugonists 
of  the  organs  of  which  we  speak. 

Examples, — ^These  are  sulHciently  numer- 
ous ;  it  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  ^^  hich  phre- 
nology possesses  the  greatest  number.  Vou 
see  this  part,  which  corresponds  with  the 
insertion  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  tJie  tem- 
poral muscle.  Pariset  had  it  developed, 
and  LiSTZ,  who  from  his  infancy  enjoyed 
great  celebrity,  for  this  faculty  is  oue  of 
those  which  is  easily  developed.  You  see 
it  here,  forming  a  pyramid  ut  tho  angle  of 
the  eyebrow,  and  continued  upwards.  Hen- 
is  Nei:kum,  a  composer  of  sacred  music. 
CiioKoLT,  also,  has  it  de\tloped,  but  n»)t  en- 
tirely, for  the  iiead  is  yet  youu^;.  Krui  t/lu 
is  a  celebrated  (jlennau  musician,  but  it  was 
particularly  in  France  that  he  iicquircd  his 
fame  as  a  composer  and  a  pla\er  on  thf 
violin.  But  I  will  not  quote  more  exan^pU's, 
because  our  time  is  precious,  and  }  on  can 
have  as  many  as  you  please  by  exaniiuing. 

Animals.  —  M.  Vimont  has  conij  ared 
singing  birds  v\ith  those  ^\hich  arc  nut  so: 
and,  amongst  the  former,  females  A\hlch  do 
not  sing,  with  males  which  alone  posM*.-s  tiu- 
faculty  of  singing.  In  order  to  abridge  a^ 
much  as  possible  what  he  has  said  on  t!us 
subject,  1  will  add,  that  he  has  found  the 
external  angle  of  the  orbit  whicli  corre- 
sponds with  this  organ,  more  de^  eloped  in 
singing  birds  than  in  others ;  and,  amongst 
the  former,  the  nightingale,  for  example,  ha.-) 
it  much  more  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
This  is  what  prevents  the  organ  from  being 
elliptical  and  regular. 

AVith  regard  to  quadrupeds,  jM.  Vimont 
ha£  not  been  able  to  prove  any  thing.  We 
know  that  the  dog  begins  to  howl  when  he 
hears  music.  This  howling  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  ttie  sentiment  of  music,  and  the 
anti-phrenologists  are  wrong  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  ^^hen  speak- 
ing against  tlie  science.  They  also  quote  an 
idiot  in  some  hospital,  who  produces  cer 


tain  disagreeable  sounds,  and  hts  nottht 
organ  of  tone.  This  is  not  music,  it  is  t 
noise  which  serves  to  amuse  the  idiot,  bat 
has  no  relation  to  modulated  sounds.  1  shall 
tf  rminate  this  lecture  by  speaking  of  the 
organ  of  language. 

S3. — ^Langl'ace. 

Language,  according  to  phrenologists,  ii 
tlie  last  of  the  receptive  faculties.  It  ivii 
ciisrovered  by  Gall,  who  named  it  *' ls^ 
nior}'  of  words,"  having  remarked  tliil 
those  of  his  comrades  vvJio  had  this  put 
much  developed,  learned  their  lessons  muck 
quicker  than  others, — that  they  recollected 
words  and  the  phrases  of  authors,  and  woi 
always  superior  to  those  of  a  different  coi- 
furmatiou.  Uut  this  was  during  their  finl 
years  of  stud).  His  obscrvatiua  was  veiy 
just.  Children  who  retain  ^%ords  easily, 
may  excel  when  in  the  lower  classes,  oif 
are  fn'quently  surpassed  in  the  supfriec 
faculties  when  it  beconics  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  intelligence.  CiALL  admitted  two 
organs;,  one  fur  the  facility  of  acquiriaL 
and  the  taste  for,  languages,  *'  philolo^ 
and  the  other  for  reiiiiuing  ^ordi.  lib 
division  has  not  been  received. 

SitHulhn. — It  i*4  ])lacedi  i"  ^he  aotrritf 
an<l  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  oflki 
brain.  Here  arc  the  anterior  lobes.  Hen 
is  the  organ,  consisting  of  a  coovoluli«| 
eluni^ated  from  before  backwards.  ThfO- 
fcrior  surface  of  these  lubes  lies  upon  the 
superior  plate  of  tlie  orbit,  from  which  it 
hapj.ens,  that  when  the  organ  is  muchdeT«- 
lopud,  it  gives  the  eyes  a  different  dirtcaa 
froniwiKit  they  coniuionly  have.  Thev  he- 
come  projeett'd,  sometimes  pushed  a  IXk 
do\> n^^ard^,  a  thing  which  may  be  caif 
conceived,  and  sometimes  a  little  tovirii 
the  outward  a:igle  of  the  orbit.  In  ttm 
person  s  w  ho  ha\  e  the  eyes  depressed  lonirf 
tiio  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  infenr 
«  >olid  is  larger  than  the  superior,  bat  if  At 
r>es  ar'.' push-.d  directly  forwards,  Ihew 
lids  may  b''  of  equal  size. 

I   b  Hove  I  must  add  the  followip;  fli' 
ser\ation.     Tl;ere    are    good    speaken  ii 
whom  \N  e  maj  observe  a  groat  spare  betwf«s 
the  eyebrow  and  the  cheek-bone,  withi* 
having  projecting  eyes.     1  think  thit  lUl 
also  announces  a  considerable  de\elopiKi' 
of  the  organ.      It  appeiirs  to  me  tbit  tt> 
great  size  of  the  organ  transversely,  bBl|«^ 
ticulariy  from  abo\ e  downwards,  anaooMl 
a  great  tle^elopment  of  the  organ  of  ii^ 
guage.    So  much  for  the   situation.  Itil 
useless  to  take  up  your  time  in  speaki^K^ 
its  relations.    Let  us  proceed  to  its  priaiM 
action. 

Priiuitive  Funclions, — We  here  mertrf 
tho  same  dilficulties  as  in  nil  the  ol^<'^ 
eepti\e  faculties, — dilliculties  which  I  hK* 
already  aimouneed  to  you,  and  which ^ 
nologipts  have  not  resolved.  Heit  lkd< 
are  t\\o  things  to  be  done^  as  in  aUthei 
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cepUve  faculties^ — to  seise  the  sounds  (the 
words)  and  to  retain  them,  and  afterwords 
re-produce  thciu.  Every  one  can  seize  and 
re-produce  them,  more  or  less  perfectly; 
but  it  is  only  tliose  in  'whom  the  orgrfu  is 
'Well  developed  who  can  re-produce  tlioni 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  good  speakers.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
organ  has  furnished  tlio  elements  of  the 
invention  of  language.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  language  it  made  known  to  the 
intelligence  that  articulate  sounds  could 
correspond  with  each  mode  of  thinking,  and 
each  manner  of  judging,  from  each  of  our 

Ssrceptious.  Here  are  plenty  of  altribules. 
y  dividing  this  series  of  phenomena  you 
find  the  perception  of  sounds,  and  tlieir  dis- 
tinction; then  the  re-action  on  tlie  vocal 
apparatus  in  order  to  re-produce  them,  and 
all  this  independently  of  invention.  You 
cannot  have  recourse  to  any  other  organ  as 
an  auxiliary  in  the  function  of  re-producing 
sounds  and  words.  For  the  application  you 
have  got  auxiliaries,  as  you  shut  I  see;  but 
not  for  the  primitive  action.  It  is  this  organ 
that  has  caused  man  to  perceive  that  tiie 
impressions  produced  by  bodies,  —  Uiat 
ideas,  judgments,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
instincts, — might  be  attached  to  articulate 
signs,  and  afterwards  retraced  by  writing. 
It  is  this  organ  which  recognizes  these 
signs,  and  attaches  to  them  their  value. 
Finally,  it  is  it  which  re-produces  them  by 
its  action  upon  certain  organs  of  motion. 
In  order  to  acomplish  tlie  latter  object,  a  re- 
active portion  was  necessary,  whicii  nii^ht 
act  upon  the  muscles  of  the  voice;  for 
imitation  is  often  wanting  in  the  human 
species,  although  the  faculty  of  language 
may  be  well  developed.  Then  comes  my 
opinion,  that  in  most  of  the  receptive  orj^aiis 
there  are  two  distinct  portiontt,  one  dc;3t.-ued 
to  perception,  and  the  other  to  act  upon  tl-.o 
muscles,  in  onler  to  produce  the  luaiiifest;.- 
tiou.  We  fmd  the  same  thing  expressed  l)y 
phrenologists,  who  allege  tiiat  the  smalleil 
degree  of  development  in  an  organ  corre- 
sponds with  perception,  and  the  highest 
with  imitation  and  re-proiluction. 

Applieations* — You  will  judge  of  this 
function  best  by  its  applications.  It  is 
applied  to  languages,  and  to  the  faculty  of 
loarning  languages;  but  it  arls  in  concert 
with  other  faculties,  particularly  w  ith  intel- 
ligence, and  with  the  other  receptive  faculties 
which  represent  tlic  attributes  of  bodies. 
That  ii  to  say,  (that  we  may  no*,  speak  too 
figorstively,)  when  you  liear  a  new  w  o.-d 
pronounced,  you  have  two  things  to  do, — to 
retain  the  sound,  and  to  apply  it  to  some- 
thing animate  or  inanimaU',  in  order  to  dit- 
tinguish  it  from  every  other;  or  else  to 
apply  it  to  one  of  the  faculties  of  man  or 
animals.  The  sound  is  easily  retained ; 
it  la  a  purely  instinctive  phenomenon.  The 
idiot  and  the  parrot  are  proofs  of  that.  As 
to  the  appUcation,  you  have  the  representa- 


tion of  the  object,  scene,  or  event,  as  aux- 
iliaries, or  the  intellectual  faculty  of  tho 
man  or  animal  which  is  presented  to  you. 
If  you  have  all  the  faculties  which  are  ne« 
cessary  to  appreciate  these  diflerenccs,  that 
of  learning  language  will  make  great  pro- 
gress, whence  it  follows  that  a  child  does 
not  learn  a  new  language  so  easily  as  a. 
grown  person,  althougii  it  may  have  a  better 
memory.  Language,  then,  has  its  auxiliary 
faculties.  Tlie  child  will  retain  the  sound 
better  than  the  reasoning  man,  but  it  will 
not  attach  a  determinate  signitication  thereto 
so  promptly,  because  the  child  docs  not 
po-sess  all  the  auxiliary  faculties  which  the 
other  has. 

The  principal  point  in  phrenology  is  to 
avoid  placing  to  the  account  of  an  organ 
what  does  not  belong  to  it.  In  order  that 
the  faculty  of  language  may  be  much  de- 
veloped, it  is  not  necessarji  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  receptive  faculties  should  be 
considerable ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  exist.  The  proof  is,  that  idiots  do 
not  leura  languages,  although  they  repeat 
the  sounds  which  they  hear.  The  parrot 
also  learns  wordd,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  possesses  what  is  necessary  fur 
their  appreciation. 

Applications  and  Associations. — Let  us  now 
examine  languug.-,  together  with  the  piinci- 
pal  faculties,  in  order  to  have  a  just  notion 
of  it.     If  the  faculty  of  language  be  strongy 
and  the  ]irin(:ipal  faculties  not  ^o,  language 
is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  agreeable,  nor  has 
it  much  signilication.  If  the  receptive  facul- 
ties predominate  in  an  individual  who  has 
tiie  organ  of  language,  ho  will  like  to  relate 
fiu'ts,  (Icscriljc  things  which  he  has  seen, and 
particul:iri.se  events,  and  that  is  all.     if  the 
man  w  ho  has  language  possess  also  the  organ 
of  order>  his  conversation  and  discourses 
will  be   perfectly-well    arranged.      Every 
thin;r  ^^m  upp(>ar  in  its  proper  order.    If  he 
have  it  not,  all  will  be  irregular.     If  this 
man  possrss  tho  faculties  of  time  and  tone, 
his  language  will  be  harmonious.     If  mi- 
micry be  joined  with  it,  he  will  be  gi\en  to 
je:>ting,  and  his  language  energetic.    If  the 
pas.sions  predominate,  he  will  represent  them 
by  his  language,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  strongest,  and  cause  his  auditors  to  parti- 
cipate in  them.    If  ideality  and  marvellous- 
iiesri  be  strong,  his  discourse  will  be  full  of 
images,  and  extremely  seductive.  If  he  have 
much  pride,  he  will  be  continually  speaking 
of  himsv-lf  without  tliinkiug  of  it.    This  I 
ha\c  verilicd.     If  he  possess  \cneration,  he 
will  talk  to  you  of  sacred  things,  or  of  what 
concerns  authority,  power,  &c.    If  tlie  pos- 
terior part  of  his  head  ])redominatt>,  he  will 
spcaL  to  you  of  his  children,  or  his  friends. 
If  combativeness  and  destructivt  ss  predo- 
minate, he  will  boast  of  his  exploits.    The 
con\ersation,  in  short,  under  thebC  respec- 
tive circumstances,  will  bo  influenced  by 
those  faculties  which  have  been  most  exer« 
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r:?*:-:. — irVj9^e!i!pIgTinentj;L\e»  the  greatest  I  SEA  I'   avowed,  publicly,  that  the  tinidity 
7>L».:-'  I  which  rendered  his  youth  so  misenbliiTW 

.1  rr  .'.x."..-c. — Tio  prisciptilausiliarie^are    owiuj;  to  the  fear  of  not  being  able  toivK- 


ijul:!  •*.  which  makf  us  ac- 


.;  iA;a:-?':  w.tj  th**  b-.'ii»f*  ab-ijt  which  we 
A.*-  :  >  ?c-.'  ix  ;  %~d  evt  Qiualiiy,  which  relates 
til-;  :.:•::  i-sL*.     Al"".erw  ml*  come  »:aif  ty  ami 
•nii.z.*:;  >2.  -A  Hic'ii  I  ji  M'.tirs  we  ija*e  called 
t2-f.it7:c\'..     ^*  ■?  r.iy  c.usidtr  llu-ni  a>  the 
cr^c  yil  *•.;■_: dli:.:*  o:  i!***  or^au  oi"  >pcfch  ; 
"Vr  :h.  "*o  wb.'  "Vcak  w;:h  the  mo.*l  elFecl 
»^  th  *•  :z  "p.  Ill  t'lf -e  laouUi*.*,  and  lan- 
C'-i-e.  ar    "ic^f!  "»pe.l.     >uc:i  I'ersons  are 
c-^-fr  a:  a  ■.■■?>.     1  :"rt*'iuer.:'.y  rcc-.i%e  visiia 
wt..'a  xrv  'jL-t  tr\:\**'.  -lull.     A*  soim  a*  I 
h-iir  I  ni.xi  *•  ■..;■■>■•  -*  i*^  >i'»*  ^I*.  without  an\ 
*::-l  ■»■"  pr*.'i?ArA::  »:i.  :'*l!:4  j''>t5,  >:i"..  1  ex- 
JL**T.~-'  sz  I  -.'cniijar*.'  •.!:■    -r^au  of  *peci h  wiili 
thox?  «""».:c"i  su"':"»'v  :t  w  ili  x!ialii'r,  and  1  am 
ii«f T  :r  i^^'-.:^ •.■.!.  T.iikinz  i# regulated ■.  w hero 
it  «\  «:^    b>  juUaioat.  cau^alit)  iasiructs 
ia  c.'mpan*o-*  oi  ix  :*.  t'.icir causes  and  re- 
Li::«'aii ;  cir\"u:!i-jHClio:i  aud  cunni  ii:  mode- 
rate our  co:\cr>a:;»v.«.  \  nu  w  ill  tell  mo  tliat 
mere -c 'airaoa  *f:i*o"  bA.s  tsiuj*ht  you  all 
this  b*.*: '.-e.     Vf>;   -n:i  when  common  sense 
co."o:'i«:*  w.:h  the  .»l'-»cr^at:<.'n4  we  make  on 
hca  I*,  >'»a  a:jiy  lixv.'.  tmi^e  i-f  the  \alue  and 
ctrrt.:.:">  ..t"  lii-*  :r-;li?  %%liu'h  r.>ull. 

t^fcV.i.— T...-  .iV-c:uo  or"  tui:»  faculty 
p-^.'vi*  '.  :.■  ir-'.a  :'  w::al  wc  h.ue  been  sa\- 
13^.  Vs  "<  't^^  .:>  ;a  wi.om  the  origan  is 
f*"  'V  .!•:.:  -xyr-.  >*  :':..:  i  leas  ;  tlu-y  ofien 
rvjvi:  :•  'kv-  v»  .r.I>,  !'.c*:s.\li::4  a:'A  wait- 
i-  ,.  *  •  -  ..  ■  s  ■».;..:".:  :h  -^f  which  an.' 
•         ■   ,-  •  ■■•     ■    ■  i'- ' \    1*1- 

«'^  •-  ■■■,  \,"»*"'t'" 


\\     .. 


.> 


»« 


•■  ♦■•  r  ■  .  _.:■.■.  :  >,T.ilv.  >»uli  was 
.<  .  >  .  >»  '  :  .:  f.ini-Mi-4  Sri.vi.^,  who  is 
».  .\  .  .  .  :  wlumi  thrrr  wiis  a  n«:tice 
'.  ■-.•  ■.■..!i\conla:nin;;.jiiiioiij;otlnT 
,^.  !".'".I  wau  pa^a;;*': — **  Thu*  man 
V  '  -x.iMc  iu  lh«'  jirinfip.d  nssi'nihlii'> 
. '.■  ..  \ol.i!ioiu  not  for  his  ."peeclns,  hut 
>v>  'v.%  wntiius."  lie  had  declan-d,  that 
•'.  .  '•.-:>.:;  (Ill  i>rator  he  could  not  speak  in 
...  •>  ■.».  In  I'.ict,  he  never  uttered  two 
pN-.  .i«rs  to);ctlier  in  the  trihuni* ;  and  yet  he 
y  oHcssel  nil  extraordinary  inlluciice  in  the 
«l.Ui'.  It  was  a  common  ^a^in;;«  *Mhiit  he 
carried  a  constitutiim  in  his  jjockei."  He 
was  perfectly  well  accpiainted  w  ith  all  the 
iheuretic  rules  of  n*>vernment, —  lie  had 
adniind)le  views, — hut  he  ne\erct)uld  speak 
before  an  assenddy.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
have  not  his  bust,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  dilliculty  which  he  experiemed  in  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  depended  on  the 
excessive  development  of  the  orixMU  of  love 
of  ai»probali«)n,  which  is  the  common  orgfin 
of  timidity  in  our  manifestations,  and  of 
what  is  called  **  shame."  It  is  a  point  ou 
which  we  possess  a  number  of  facts.   Rors- 


ceed.  ^'uu  will  find  an  article  on  Shnme  in 
the  *'  Encyclupa'dia,*'  wliere  it  is  adminhlf 
well  treated  with  reference  to  its  iafluetct 
on  all  our  enterprises.  Some  persons  an 
timid  before  women,  or  (;rc:it  people.  Otlien 
are  so  in  all  society,  however  small.  SfauM 
causes  the  blood  to  mount  to  the  face.  cng. 
founds  all  the  ideas,  paralyzes  all  thv  fftcnl- 
ties ;  so  that  in  all  orders  wo  may  ubff*rre 
that  self-esteem  is  much  stronger  than  1^ 
want  of  the  esteem  of  others.  No  dajbt 
they  desire  it,  but  they  have  the  conric* 
tion  that  they  are  formed  to  conquer  it,  and, 
thanks  to  the  conviction,  they  are  not  dis- 
conrerted  by  replies,  n<ir  by  disapprobatio, 
nor  e\  en  by  hi:.ses. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  self-esteem  iid 
courapce  are  necessary  for  orators^ — abon 
all,  self-esteem.  I  insist  upon  this ;  whilrt 
approbation  is  the  most  fearful  eneiny  of 
the  or^an  of  language.  M'hen  circumspec* 
tion  ai.so  exists,  as  in  J.  J.  Rousseau,  tht 
person  nf\cr  w*ill  succeed  in  public  »pnk- 
in;;,  althou(;h  he  may  be  endowed  with  ik 
hi;;liest  faculties  and  the  ((reatest  leaniu, 
and  possess  the  talent  for  writing  in  ahigk 
iiepree. 

Ernmplei, — ^The  or^un  of  speech  is  veD 
developed  in  Ml  ller,  author  of  the  **  Hii- 
tory  of  Switzerland."     In  his  writincis  we 
iind  f^reat  richness  of  expression,  joined  to 
other  ad\anta*^es.     Rut  we  must  take,  fir 
I  <\e  vi\  example,  men  wlio  have  fii^ured   as  ontcrv, 
i\kau-.>i  I  tor  we  flo  niit  know  whether  this  man,  who 
:  .  *:«  :   ^"V  v  •"*'  ■""  I  **ri'te  well,  also  spoke  well,  and  we  possm 
»:  :  .N.   ..;-.!,  I'niy  hi.-:  iiKirk.     Here  is   AIlRAUF.Ar,  what 
■  \     ;.  "  ^l  r.- 1  taUnt  ii>  an  i  rator  is  not  to   be  questiored 

w-.'e  wry  ^\,•li.    Von  m'o  the  organ  in  him,  together  wiih  i 

c:-owd  of  auxiliaries,  of  which  1  havealnu^v 
spoken.  There  is  Vultairi:,  %vho  po.ssesS'd 
an  exireme  lacdiiy  of  s^HMkinp^.  Yon  ou; 
observe  in  him  ti.e  e>es  projecting,  with  i'l 
liie  other  faculties  which  aided  that  of  las* 
^ua^e.  FdY  has  mt  the  eye  so  promiimi. 
but  the  ^reat  development  of  all  the  hi^ 
faeultie.^,  in  tho  ^uperlor  part  ofthefiW- 
iiead,  contributes  to  mask  the  promineiicf 
oftl»ee\e«.  Kemark  tic  size  of  the  wML 
This  man  had  a  prodi^^ioi.s  facility  of  speerfe, 
but  the  or<;an  was  aided  by  the  most  power* 
fnl  faculties:  thus  his  words  had  always u 
extensixe  signification.  Those  who  hare 
only  the  orj;an  of  speech,  with  do  other 
superior  faculties,  can  pi\i'  you  plenty  •: 
words;  but  those  who  ha\e  the  hi&;h facul- 
ties, lo^etiK  r  with  instruction,  give  yoo  the 
matter.  Much  was  FoY,  who  had  extrr«f 
ideality,  strong  eventuality,  and  a  soperiff 
jud:;ment.  He  had  leanied  a  great  deii. 
and  had  n«»t  forgotlvn  any  thing.  H«r  » 
HiNJAMiN  CoN>TAXT,  a  vtTV  clisiinguiiiKd 
<»r»tor.  He  hiis  the  opening  of  the  <>foi* 
very  large,  without  huwug  the  oyeprvir«* 
iug  or  depres^edy  which  confirms  anyo^ 
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vatiOD,    But  in  him  the  organ  of  speech 
avtes  much  to  the  influence  of  (he   hif^h 
faculties  developed  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  forehead.     Here  is  Kox  :   the  eyes  are 
prominent,  but  many  of  the  auxiliary  facul- 
ties are  wanting  in  this  mask.     If  I  had  nut 
made  you  feel  the  importance  of  the  concur- 
rence  of  these  hi^h  facultiert,  you   would 
havesaid,  "  Be  it  so  for  Fox,  Mii!Ani:Ar,nnd 
Voltairk;  but  neither  Foy,  nor  Bi:nja>iin 
Constant,    nor    M\m  el,   hinc    prominent 
eyes."     No,  (Gentlemen,  but  these  orators 
knew  the  value  of  \%orcls  much  better  than 
thcfl''  who  have  merely  a  njemory  for  words, 
giviD<;  them  large  eyes  without  expression. 
In   these  persons  the  organ  of  speech    is 
aided  by  otiicr  pov,'prful  organs ;   in  fact, 
every  completely-organised  person  possescs 
sufficient  language  to  make  himself  under- 
stood.    It  is  an  advantage  not  to  possess  a 
superabundance  of   words  which  are   not 
regulated  by  intelligence;  in  my  social  posi- 
tion lam  continually  exposed  to  hear  people 
talk.  I  meet  with  some  persons  who  drlight 
to  hear  themselves  speak  without  there  being 
any  thing  solid  in  their  discourses.     Kach 
substantive  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
epithets,    or    represented    by   synonymous 
terms  not  less  multiplied.    The  accessory 
Ideas  are  assembled  around  the  principal 
idea,  diminishing  the  impression  which  it 
ought  to  make,  by  substituting  others  u  hich 
render  it  useless.  A  deluge  of  comm(m-place 
terms,  of  phrases  more  or  less  sonorous,  with 
which  the  memory  is  filled,  delights  the  ears 
of  i^orant   persons,  without  imparting  a 
sinf^le  new  fact.     These  men  a))pe!ir  to  be 
orators,  whereas  they  an?    nothing;    they 
have  no  ideas;  their  oratory  is  the  result  of 
the  memory,  of  the  organ  of  speech,  but 
when    assisted   by    the   high   faculties   the 
orator  supplies   facts,  and   cm  arou>e  all 
your  emotions.    This  is  why  you  do  not  tind 
large  eyes  in  all  orat(»rs.    The  same  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  jMamt.l.     The  organ 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  de\  eloped  in 
him  than  in  any  ordinary  man ;  but  look  at 
his  ideality, — at  all  his  superior  organs, — 
\bove  all,  at  his  judgment.     We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  exercising  a  talent. 
There  is  an  old  adage, — "  Nascunturpoeta*, 
Cunt  ore  tores."    One  may  acquire  the  talent 
of  speech  without  having  been  born  with  it, 
%ecause  the  organ  does  not  act  singly.  When 
we  exercise  it  with  patience,  and  place  it 
in  relation  with  the  high  faculties,  it  obeys  : 
exercise  will  do  the  rest.     It  is  by  means 
of  facts  and  sentiments  that  we  speak,  and 
not  merely  by  means  of  memory  for  words  ; 
but  when  that  memory  is  united  uith  high 
faculties,  the  oratorical  talent  rises  to  the 
highest  degree,  unless  it  be  prevented  by 
ehame. 

Let  us  sum  up  what  we  have  said.  The 
faculty,  properly  so  called,  manifests  itself 
by  the  memory  of  words,  without  receiving 
any  impulse  from  the  superior  faculties; 


but  when  the  superior  faculties  are  very 
strong,  they  overturn  all  the  obstacles  which 
may  result  from  the  small  degree  of  activity 
of  the  verbal  memory.  When  the  other 
faculties  are  in  action,  words  are  supplied 
in  abundance,  and  thus  eloquence  developcs 
its(*lf.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  ought 
to  explain  the  oratorical  talent. 

Animah. — Articular  language  has  been 
refused  to  animals.  (jCorges  Leroy  gives  it 
to  them,  and  M.  Vimont  thinks  he  is  right. 
According  to  us,  animals  do  not  possess  it 
nalurnlly.  Some  birds  can  imitate  the  ac- 
cents  of  man,  as  the  parrot,  the  magpie,  the 
ra^en,  &c.,  but  they  do  not  use  language  of 
their  own  accord,  n(»r  can  they  supply  it  by 
other  organs,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages wliich  they  possess  from  the  organ  t»f 
the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  In  animals  we 
can  only  distinguish  accents,  which  vary 
according  to  the  wants  which  they  wish  to 
express,  but  never  the  denominations  of  ob- 
jects. Dri'oNT  DE  Nkmocjrs  says,  that  the 
raven,  when  acting  as  sentinel  for  its  band, 
gives  a  cry  at  the  approach  of  the  sports- 
nmn,  which  signilies,  *'  an  armed  man!" 

But  has  he  proved  that  this  cry  would  be 
dillerent  if  the  bird  was  frightened  by  any 
(»ther  object  than  a  man  with  a  gun  ?  I  do 
not  believe  he  has.  M'hen  wolves  call  each 
other  to  their  aid,  or  to  divide  their  prey,  do 
they  use  sounds  which  express  the  names  of 
their  objects  ?  The  hen,  when  frightened  at 
lh<^  aspect  of  a  binl  of  prey,  calls  her  young 
ones  togetlnr.  Does  she  name  the  bird? 
No,  certainly.  Her  accents  are  graduated 
acci>rdingto  the  degree  of  terror.  Animals 
have,  in  general,  one  cry  to  express  terror; 
another  to  call  for  assistance;  another  to 
express  despair :  another,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
cite compiission  ;  (me  for  joy ;  another  to 
divide  the  prey;  one, or  many,  which  invite 
to  love.  But  these  modul|itions  arc  inspired 
by  instinct>,  acting  on  the  organ  of  voice, 
and  inspiring  the  same  instincts  in  those 
that  hear  them  ;  anfl  even  in  man,  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  organization  between  us. 
But  it  is  not  pro\ed  that  these  animals  have 
certain  denominations  applicable  to  each 
object.  That  would  imply  the  necessity  of 
learning,  while  the  young  chick,  just  out  of 
its  shell,  understands  the  cry  of  its  mother 
calling  it  to  pick  up  the  grain,  as  well  as  it 
will  some  weeks  later.  Animals  have  only 
those  accents  which  answer  to  their  wants 
and  instincts  ;  for  each  instinct  there  are  two 
accents,  one  to  express  that  the  instinct  is 
satisfied,  another  to  signify  that  it  is  not  so, 
that  there  are  obstacles  to  its  gratification, 
and  these  accents  arc  graduated  according 
to  tlie  inten:$ity  of  the  instinctive  emotions. 
That  is  their  langnage.  Some  one  may  an- 
swer, **  If  animals  have  accents  which 
answer  to  their  instincts  and  sentiments, 
why  should  they  not  have  others,  relating  to 
their  intellectual  faculties?  If  you  gi\e 
them  the  consciousness    of  objects,   why 
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refute  them  the  signs  which  correspond  with 
each  of  those  objects?"    Our  answer  is  al- 
ready giTcn.    In  tiiat  case  a  compact  would 
be  necessary,  and  an  apprenticeship,  in  order 
to  adapt  certaiu  accents  to  substantives,  and 
we  do  not  observe  in  them  either  the  one  or 
the  other.     Do  you  wish  the  denominations 
of  bodies  to  be  innate  in  animals,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  requiring  to  be  learned  ?  You 
place  them  far  above  man,  for  man  learns 
the  names  of  objects  with  great  difficulty 
and  labour.  Thus,  in  refusing  them  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
allege  that  they  know,  since  those  also  must 
be  innate,  we  cannot  even  point  out  the  ex- 
istence of  vocal  signs  attached  to  the  objects 
which  are  best  known  to  them,  such  us  we 
observe  in  children  who  comnu-nce  naming 
difierent  objects.     We  know  that  a  dog  will 
answer  to  his  name  by  a  sign,  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  sound  of  the  name  awakens  in  him 
certain  sentiments  and  instincts.    He  is  sen- 
sible of  the  act  of  being   fed,  and  of  the 
caresses  of  man.     It  is,  then,  in  feeding  and 
caressing  that  we  pronounce  the  name  which 
we  wisti  to  give  him.    This  word  becomes 
an  appeal  to  his  wants,  and  afterwards  he 
answers  to  it  from  habit,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose  it   is  pronounced  by  man.    Dogs 
retain   the  name  uf  all  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  times, 
for  individuality,  depending,  perhaps,  on 
form,  is  in  them  developed  to  a  great  extent; 
but  their  commuuicaiions  with  each  other 
are  carried  on  by  the  accents  which  we  have 
before  pointed  out,  thut  is,  expressing  each 
want  as  being  satislied,  or  not  satislicd,  or 
disappointed. 

It  has  been  held  that  wolves  require  an 
articulate  language,  in  order  that  one  may 
place  himself  in  ambuscade  on  the  route  of 
the  game,  while  the  other  drives  it  from  its 
dwelling.    Our  hounds  do  the  same  thing, 
without  having  recourse  to  noun-sub.stan- 
tives,which  they  do  not  possess.  If  two  dogs, 
of  dill'erent  ages  or  sexes,  or  of  difl'ercnt 
degrees  of  strength,  hunt  together,  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  weakest,  or  the  feuude,  wliicJi 
places  itself  in  ambuscade.     The  stronger 
dog  knows  perfectly  well  what  that  means, 
and  continues  to  follow  the  game  until  he 
makes   it  run  over  its  accustomed  circle, 
and  return  to  the  point  ^>  here  he  knows  thut 
his  companion  is  waitin^jf  for  it;  but  this  is 
done    by  means    of  a  species  of  barking 
which  does    not    designate,  nominatively, 
the  things,  the  instincts,  or  the  sentiments. 
Still  more,  the  dog  will  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the    sportsman,    and   will 
bring  the  game  to  him  a  second  time,  should 
he  have  missed  it  at  the  first  trial ;  and  that 
by  means  of  some  cry,  or  words,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  which  excites  tlie  instinct  of  the 
animal,  and  puis  it  in  unison  with  his  in- 
telligence.   The  dog  does  this  without  any 
preconcerted  language,  without  having  even 
learned  from  another  dog  that  the  hare,  or 


the  fox,  will  describe  a  circle  before  it 
returns  to  its  form.     He  has  not  imagmed 
this  manoeuvre,  but  he  has  observed  it,  and 
retained  the  fact  in  his  memory.    The  Kent 
of  the  prey  has  made  him  run  over  a  circle 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  describing. 
His  instinct,  or,  rather,  a  mixture  of  instinct 
and  the  faculty  of  inductioii,  has  traced  to 
him  the  conduct  which  he  aiust  adopt,  io 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  his  prey. 
In  setting  there  is  the  same  operation.    The 
setting  dog  is  carried  by  his  instinct  to  oh* 
serve  and  study  his  prey.     The  prey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction  in  presence  of  his  enemy,  tad 
to  observe  his  slightest  movements.    The 
sportsman  profits  by  this  immobility  of  the 
two  animals,  to  knock  down   the    game,' 
either  in  a  state  of  repose  or  at  the  momeit 
of  its  flight ;  if  it  falls,  the  dog  on  his  put 
seizes  it.    He  is  then  caressed,   and  j^eti 
another  sort  of  meat  to  recompense  him  for 
the  sacrifice  he  makes.    This  satisfies  hia^ 
for  the  dog  is  eager  to  please  his  master 
above  all  things;  he  very  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise ;  he  no  longer 
watches  or  sets  the  game  but  in  the  intenrt 
of  his  master  and  friend  ;  his  organisatioi 
requires  it,  and  yet  he   has  not    received 
lessons  in  language  founded  on  the  valneof 
substantives.    He  has  heard  different  woidi 
and  cries,  for  each  sportsman  has  his  own 
particular  ones,  which  form  a  relation  with 
his  instincts  ;  his  intelligence  and  habit  ds 
the  rest. 

M  by,  then,  is  it  rc^iuired  that  wolves,  foiei, 
and  other  hunting  animals,  require  an  arti- 
culate language    in  order   to  execute   tite 
same  acts  that  the  dog   executes  so  well 
without  these  moans  {    It  is  believed  also, 
that  it  is  by  means  of  an  articulate  languid 
that  the  young  fox  is  rendered  morccautioci 
when  in  a  country  where  chase  has  beea 
given  to  his  species,  than  in  another  whtn 
they  have  been  allowed  to  live  in  peace; 
this  is  not  at  all  necesf:ary  ;  it  is  sufficie&l 
that  the  cry  of  alarm  of  the  old  foxes  bis 
uiudeau  aj>peal  to  the  instinct  of  theyouif, 
to  render  them  suspicious  unci  circomspccl.* 
It  is  the  same  with  birds.     They  observe  & 
silence  for  a  long  while,  and  when  they  are 
convinced  there  is  no  danger,  they  becoau 
more  assured.     It  is  thus  that  wood-pi^ecw 
ha\e  established  themselves  in  the  trecfo^ 
the  (jarden  of  theTuileries,  and  even  crowii 
so  suspicious  by  instinct,  have  dared  to 
come  and  make  their  nests,  although  then 
is  not  food  for  them  there.     They  know,  bj 
long  experience,  that  the  crowd  which  fre- 
quents this  garden  is  not  hostile  to  hi"^ 
There  is  here  instinct   and  induction,  bet 
certainly  not  language.     M.  Vimoxt  pUeei 
the   scat  of  language   in  birds  above  tbe 
plate  of  the  orbit,  as   well    at   in  hsEiB 
beings. 

Hefore  terminating  this  course,  itiemioi 
for  us  yet  to  speak  of  two  auperior  iatdUcc- 
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faculties.  To  give  jou  some  general 
s  of  the  relation  of  the  faculties  among 
iselves,  and  to  trace  for  you  the  fuuda- 
tal  rules,  in  order  to  aid  you  in  the 
ication  of  phrenology,  and  the  explora- 
of  the  human  head ;  for,  not  having  made 
lecial  study  of  the  heads  of  animals,  I 
I  send  you,  respecting  them,  to  consult 
jTork  of  M,  ViMONT. 


LECTURE  XVIIL 

34.  Comparison. 

ENTLEMEN : — ^The  two  "  superior"  facul- 
to  which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  my 
lecture,  and  to  which  arc  attached  the 
s  of  reason  and  reflection, — in  a  word, 
he  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to 
.'nd  on  the  principle  "  I,"  arc  comvarison 
causality.  In  discussing  them,  1  shall 
mencc  with  the  organ  of  comparison, 
:h  Gall  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
;ulty  of  comparing."  Gall  discovered 
organ  in  men  who  speak,  as  it  were,  by 
parisous,  by  parables,  and  sentences ; 
employ  this  method  in  preference  to  any 
r,  when  they  wish  to  communicate  new 
s  or  theories  not  easily  taken  up  by  their 
tory.  Instead  of  reasoning  at  length, 
refuting  all  objections  in  detail,  they 
me  their  ideas  in  a  single  comparison  or 
ence,  which- often  surprises  the  belief  of 
listener,  and  wins  him  over  to  their 
e.  Such  was  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
Ity  in  question. 

tuation. — It  is  situated  at  the  anterior- 
:rior  and  middle  region  of  the  forehead, 
34  ;  generally  below  the  roots  of  the 
,  when  the  latter  does  not  descend  too 
down  on  the  forehead. 
elalive  Position, — It  is  placed  in  front  of 
below  benevolence  ;  below  eventuality, 
between  the  two  eminences  which  mark 
srat  of  causality. 

rimary  Action. — The  primary  action  of 
faculty  consists  in  the  perception  of  re- 
Dlances  or  similitudes, — of  the  analogies 
:h  exist  between  our  perceptions,  seuti- 
ts,  instincts,  and  notions,  and,  in  this 
ect,  is  opposed  to  individuality,  which 
intented  with  distinguishing  them.  In 
tion  to  this,  it  has  a  tendency  to  employ 
parisons  in  the  expression  of  its  judg- 
t  on  these  phenomena;  tliat  is,  to  ex- 
a  its  thoughts  by  sentences,  or  aphorisms, 
ided  on  comparisons. 
lie  faculties  now  under  consideration  de- 
d  our  most  serious  study,  for  they  are 
roost  elevated  with  which  man  is  en- 
ed.  They  explain  well  enough  the  mure 
rior  ones ;  but  when  you  arrive  at  the 
organs  with  which  we  have  been  accus- 
ed to  judge  all  the  rest,  it  becomes  a 
ter  of  great  difliculty  to  submit  them  to 
only  species  of  self-judgment  they  are 
ible  of.    In  every  perceptive  and  infe- 


rior faculty,  we  always  find  a  sentiment 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference.  Thoiy 
when  white  and  black,  blue  and  green, 
great  and  small,  hard  and  soft,  &c.,  are 
placed  in  juxta-position,  the  receptive  fa- 
culties of  the  lowest  order  seize  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Perception  could  not 
exist  with(»ut  distinction  of  this  kind,  and 
hence  the  faculties  of  every  perceptive  or- 
gan must  embrace  a  sentiment  of  resem- 
blance and  a  sentiment  of  difference,  toge- 
ther with  comparison.  Comparison,  how- 
ever, in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  ii 
placed  far  above  these  latter  operations.  It 
seizes,  in  the  first  place,  the  difference  and 
resembla::ce  which  may  exist  between  the 
perceptions  of  different  organs, — an  opera- 
tion above  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  each 
is  confined  to  its  own  series.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  organ  of  music  can  only  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  true  and  falte 
tones  ;  the  organ  of  colour  can  only  perceive 
the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  of  colours ; 
the  organ  of  touch  can  only  distinguish  be- 
tween hot  and  cold,  between  the  different 
degrees  of  consistency,  and  the  conditions  of 
rough  or  smooth  surfaces,  &c.  Their  attri- 
butes end  here ;  and  hence  comparison  is 
bounded,  in  each  organ,  to  the  objects  of  iti 
perception,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  those 
proper  to  another  organ.  The  organ  of  co- 
lour can  only  compare  colours,  and  has  no 
power  whatever  to  perceive  their  resemblance 
to,  or  difference  from,  sounds.  The  senses 
by  which  we  distinguish  space  do  not  com- 
pare this  latter  with  resistance,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  results  of  such  comparison. 

But  the  organ  which  nuw  occupies  oar 
attention,  and  which  we  might  denominate 
'*  general  comparison,"  is  capable  of  com- 
paring sounds  with  colours,  forms  with  con« 
s:stencies,  and  so  on.  It  exercises  itself  on 
the  primitive  judgment  of  our  perceptions ; 
it  is  a  species  of  judgment  passed  on  our 
other  judgments,  or,  if  you  permit  me  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor,  which  will  render  mj 
meaning  more  clear,  it  is  a  court  of  chancery 
which  deliberates  on  the  various  Judgments 
of  minor  tribunals,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  the  receptive  organs  placed  along 
the  lower  line  of  the  forehead. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  phrenology.  Yoa 
sec  it  will  require  your  undivided  attention 
to  follow  up  these  several  distinctions.  I 
also  told  you,  that  Gall  and  his  followers 
regarded  this  faculty  as  giving  a  tendency 
to  a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  for  argu- 
mentative reasoning.  It  remains,  however, 
to  be  decided  whether  this  is  a  constant 
effect  of  the  organ,  or  rather  a  circumstance 
depending  on  its  extreme  development.  Some 
phrenologists  seem  inclined  to  adopt  this 
latter  explanation,  to  which  they  are  in  a 
measure  forced,  by  considering  the  primitive 
faculty  to  consist  in  a  Judgment  passed  on 
our  other  judgments.  This  being  supposed^ 
they  see  no  reason  why  this  Jodgment  might 
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not  be  as  well  expressed  in  simple  phraseo- 
logy as  in  a  senU^ntious  and  metaphorical 
language.  Cannot  we  easily  say,  '<  Green  is 
an  agreeable  colour  to  my  sight — sweet 
things  are  agreeable  to  my  taste — and  what- 
ever is  soft  pleases  my  touch  .'"  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  say,*'  Green  is  the  sugar 
of  my  eye/' — ''a  polished  surface  is  the 
landscape  of  my  touch  t"  Certainly  not. 
But  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  person 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  comparison, 
may  conceive  it  exists  equally  in  his  audi- 
tor, and  thus  abridge  what  he  says  into  the 
form  of  metaphor,  to  avoid  the  ennui  and  te- 
diousncss  of  the  more  ordinary  comparative 
formula).  This  little  explanation  may  enable 
you  to  understand  why  phrenologists  say, 
that  when  this  organ  is  excessively  deve- 
loped in  any  individual,  he  is  apt  to  become 
unintelligible  to  his  auditory,  who  find  great 
difficulty  in  decomposing  his  metaphors,  and 
reducing  them  to  simple  comparisons.  As 
comparisons  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  er- 
roneous, you  can  also  see  how  men  who  em- 
ploy them  on  every  occasion  must  be  very 
liable  to  fall  into  error;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  phrenologists  would  e3E press  when 
they  describe  these  sententious  individuals 
as  being  more  plausible  thun  exact  in  their 
inductions,  and  as  often  passing  off  superfi- 
cial coincidences  for  perfect  resemblances. 
Such  is  the  phrenological  doctrine  upon  this 
point.  We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  making 
a  few  reflections. 

Phrenologists  describe  general  comparison 
as  acting  only  on  the  perceptions  of  different 
organs,  which  it  compares  together.  Hut  is 
this  enough  ?  Does  it  not  also  act  on  the 
sig^s  which  represent  our  faculties?  Thus, 
we  represent  our  faculties  by  the  wonis  love, 
hate,  pride,  humility,  circumspection,  friend- 
ship, passion,  courage,  love  of  life,  \o\e  of 
money,  &c.  These,  assuredly,  are  ({uile  dif- 
ferent from  the  perceptions  of  bodies  ;  they 
are  physical  phenomena,  designed  by  the 
several  words  I  have  just  pronounced.  Now, 
comparison  acts  upon  these  difl'ereut  signs, 
yet  phrenologists  have  omitted  mentioning 
this,  at  least  in  an  explicit  manner.  Thus, 
by  means  of  comparison,  we  bring  together 
our  various  faculties,  through  the  medium 
of  the  signs  representing  them,  just  as  if 
these  faculties  were  so  many  material  sub- 
stances ;  and  this,  because  the  representative 
signs  of  those  faculties  are  at  once  trans- 
formed by  the  mind  into  so  many  realities. 
I  am  convinced  it  was  thus  you  understood 
these  faculties  when  1  described  them  to 
you.  I  appropriated  a  term  or  sign  to  each 
faculty,  and  round  that  sign  I  assembled,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  functions  or  opera- 
tions of  the  organ.  You  retained  these 
signs,  and  realized  each  faculty  in  your 
brain.  Now,  comparison  may  be  exercised 
on  these  signs  ur  words,  thus  realised,  and 
representing  friendship,  goodness,  avarice, 
&c.    Hence  it  not  only  composes  the  mate- 


rial attributes  of  bodies,  but  also  the  ilgas 
of  our  faculties,  and,  consequently,  our  fical- 
ties  themselves,  one  with  another.    I  hope  I 
have   made  myself  understood   upon  thb 
head.     But  this  is  not  all.     General  com- 
parison, in  comparing  our  faculties  with 
each  other,  compares  them  with  concrete  sub- 
jects, or  with  bodies  properly  so  called.  This 
is   proved   by  the  metaphorical    language 
which  this  faculty  employs,  for  in  its  coot- 
parisons  it  introduces  good  and  evil,  pride, 
firmness,  circumspection,  &c.,  as  so  many 
bodies.    It  employs  the  same  verbs  and  the 
same  adverbs  to  put  them  in  action;  the 
same  adjectives  to  qualify  them.    All  this 
philosophers  are  forced  to  admit,  although 
they  deny  the  consequences  I  deduce  tnai 
it.    What  are  those  consequences  f    I  con- 
clude that  language  of  this  kind  erects  into 
substances  our  faculties  and  sensations  in  our 
loves  and  our  hatreds,  which  arc,  in  reality, 
nothing  but  abstract  words  representing  ner- 
vous phenomena.    The  faculty  of  compari- 
son forgets  this,  and  treats  these  phenomeu 
in  the  same  way  as  it  treats  the  bodies  per- 
ceiv(>d  by  the  organs  situated  lower  down  is 
the  forehead.    Thus,  it  says,  **  This  is  a  fine, 
a  clear,  an  obscure  idea;  this  love  is  pnre; 
this  character  is  sour,  this  other  mild  and 
flexible ;   this  raillery  is  bitter,  this  irony 
mild,'*  &c.    Now,  let  me  ask,  what  expres- 
sions are  these?  They  are  epithets  which 
represent  the  attributes  of  bodies  as  per- 
ceived by  our  senses,  for  obscure,  pnre, 
sour,  &ic,,  are  sensitive  qualities  of  bodies, 
and  nothing  else.     Now,  to  what  does  com- 
parison attribute  these  qualities?     To  the 
signs  of  moral  phenomena,  and  consequently 
to  the  phenomena  themselves ;  hence  it  is 
peri>etually  acting.    This  is  tlie  point  which 
philosophers  arc  unwilling  to  admit,  or  at 
least  if  they  do  admit  it  they  say  that  what 
we  call  moral  phenomena  are  a  species  of 
substances.     But  what  species  ?     It  is  im- 
possible   for  them  to  define   them   as  sab- 
stances,  as  we  have  seen ;  they,  therefore, 
define  them  as  bodies,  confound  or  distin- 
guish them  as  they  can,  divide  them  into  se- 
veral beings,  or  condense  them,  accordingto 
their  caprice,  into  a  single  being,  or  entity, 
and  finish  by  speaking  a  language  which  no 
one  can  understand. 

It  is  through  this  arbitrary  and  vicioos 
method  that  the  faculty  we  speak  of  is  led 
to  employ  a  metaphorical  and  sententioiu 
mode  of  speaking.     Hence  you  can  under- 
stand how  it  frequently  compares  a  moral 
object  with  a  body,  or  concrete  substance. 
However,  the  basis  of  its  operations  consists 
in  the  phenomenon  of  comparison  applied 
to  the  abstract  as  well  as  to  the  concrete;  io 
other  words,  to  our  sentiments  and  instincts, 
as  well  us  to  our  perceptions.     We  are  now 
led  to  the  examination  of  a  question  which 
might  appear  to  be  accessory,  but  which  i* 
indispensable  in  the  position  we  now  occupy. 
I  have  spoken  of  abstractiveness.  Thewoitl 
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abBtxmction  does  not  sound  well  in  the  ean 
of  those  who  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  philosophy,  and,  unfortunately,  the  study 
of  philosophy  forms  no  part  of  instnictiou 
in  our  colleges  at  the  present  day ;  tins 
science  when  attended  to  at  all,  is  studied 
too  late,  and  our  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  cultivate  practical  sciences, 
such  as  chemistry,  medicine,  or  natural 
history,  &c.,  are  too  fond  of  considering 
philosophy  as  an  useless  bnincli  of  educa- 
tion, or  only  study  it  in  a  very  superficial 
manner,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  they 
have  become  initiated  in  knowledge  ex- 
clusively of  a  physical  nature,  and  are  tou 
apt  to  throw  ridicule  on  every  thing  tliat  is 
abstract,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
ig^norant  of  the  signification  of  the  word. 
Notwithstanding  the  little  favour  with 
which  abstract  knowledge  is  thus  regarded, 
it  is  so  eminently  connected  with  society, 
that  we  cannot  produce  a  single  idea  with- 
out abstraction;  it  is  therefore  important 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  uu  this 
subject. 

Phrenological  Origin  and  Formation  qf  Ab- 
tiraet  Ideas. — What  is  the  faculty  which 
abstracts?  Remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
origin  of  the  term  ;  '*  abstrahcre,*'  to  take 
away,  to  separate.  Some  phrenologists 
answer  our  question  by  saying,  *<  Individu- 
ality is  the  abstracting  faculty."  Individu- 
ality forms  beings,  notions,  and  ideas,  with 
the  attributes  communicated  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  thus  creates  bodies 
by  a  reunion  of  attributes.  Let  us  disco\er 
this  proposition.* 

Here  is  a  plaster  cast.  What  arc  the 
attributes  which  constitute  it  ?  A  white 
colour,  firm  consistence,  rounded  form,  with 
certain  eminences  and  inequalities  ;  plaster 
for  the  material ;  a  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  a  certain 
resemblance  with  the  human  face^  l\c.  : 
these  difl*erent  attributes  being  assembled 
together,  you  say  "  This  is  a  plaster  head." 
But  before  you  thought  of.  enumerating  all 
these  attributes  you  said,  "  Here  isabody," 
and  you  thus  distinguished  it  from  all 
surrounding  ones.  Now,  the  first  distinct- 
tion  is  what  is  commonly  attributed  to  in- 
dividuality, and  it  was  not  the  organ,  just 
mentioned,  which  abstracted  the  attributes 
composing  this  head;  it  distinguished  it 
as  an  object  different  from  every  other  one, 
and  nothing  more.  Hence,  if  we  would 
erect  individuality  into  an  organ  of  ab- 
straction, it  can  only  be  so  in  so  far  as  it 
abstracts  one  body  from  all  others,  and  not 
because  it  abstracts  the  diflerent  attributes 
of  those  bodies,  because  we  possess  special 
perceptive  organs  destined  to  seize  each  of 
these  attributes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said,  that  by  comparing  this  head  with 
others,  individuality  makes  the  abstraction 
of  Mubstancef  I  answer — You  give  it  a  func- 
tioQ  ai  foreign  to  it  as  the  preceding  one^ 


and  shew  this  by  other  examples.  Thus, 
you  take  the  heads  now  lying  before  me, 
and  compare  them  with  this  table,  with  the 
lustre,  with  the  ceiling,  with  every  thing, 
in  fine,  that  you  see  about  us.  You  say 
these  different  objects  possess  one  properly 
in  common,  and  that  is  substance :  there  is 
a  material  substance  which  is  capable  of 
forming  at  one  time  a  hand,  at  another  a 
lustre,  at  another  a  jug,  a  bit  of  paper,  a 
table,  and  in  this  manner  you  create  tlie 
abstraction,  substance  ;  all  this.  Gentlemen, 
is  a  work  of  synthesis ;  how  then  can  we 
admit  that  it  is  produced  by  an  organ  which 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  analyze  I  If  tlius 
the  essence  of  individuality  be  to  separate, 
independently  of  attributes,  how  can  we 
imaprine  that  the  same  faculty  makes  great 
collective  abstractions,  assembles  for  ex- 
ample, 00,000  men,  to  create  the  idea  of  an 
army,  or  2,620,000,000  men  to  make  a 
nation.  These  two  operations  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  opposite,  and  we  cannot  admit 
their  co-existence  in  the  same  organ.  From 
what  has  'been  said,  \ou  may  perceive  I 
differ  altogether  from  those  phrenologists 
who  consider  the  faculty  of  abstraction  as 
depending  on  iuflivi<iuality. 

If  the  primitive  or  partial  abstractions 
an;  made  by  each  faculty  in  particular, 
and  if  the  more  comprehensive  abstractions 
do  not  depend  on  individuality,  to  what  are 
we  to  attribute  them?  I  believe  we  should 
refer  them  |d  the  organs  situate  at  the 
superior  region  of  the  forehead.  We  find 
only  two  in  this  region,  comparison  and 
causality.  Does  comparison  produce  ab- 
stract ideas?  But  before  entering  on  this 
question,  let  us  examine  the  various  appli- 
cations of  which  our  faculty  is  capable. 

Apiilications. —  l-se  of  this  faculty  is 
chiefiy  made  by  orators  an<l  preachers,  who 
frequently  employ  comparison  and  parables, 
who  discover  numerous  similitudes  and 
analogies  between  diflTerent  things.  Writers 
mention  as  an  example,  (for  examples  are 
precious,  and  abstract  metaphysics,  which 
never  exhibits  an  example,  is  adapted  to  a 
very  small  number  of  capacities,  and  totally 
useless,)  the  holy  scriptures,  which  contain 
such  a  number  of  aphorisms  and  parables ; 
these  certiiinly  present  the  most  striking 
example  we  could  select.  The  work  just 
mentioned  has  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
moral  code  to  parables,  as  in  that  of  the 
prodigal  child,  the  rich  man,  &c.  The  same 
tendency  may  be  observed  in  all  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  the  Hindostauee  tongue,  &c. ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  organ  of 
comparison  is  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  of  causality  in  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Another  example  is  furnished  by 
poetry,  for  poets  often  speak  in  figures  and 
metaphors,  by  which  they  compare  objects 
that  are  frequently  very  difi*erent  from  one 
another.  We  have  already  made  this  ob- 
servation while  treating  of  ideality^  when 
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we  demonfltratfld  that  the  poetic  talent  did  present  centuries  as  so  many  Sndifidntls. 
not  consist  in  the  realisation  of  abstract  ideas,  *' The  word  honour  will  always  find  sa 
though  it  employed  ideality  as  a  means,  echo  in  France."  This  comparison,  which 
Such  realisations  seems  to  us  rather  a  seems  to  transform  the  head  of  erery 
result  of  the  organ  we  now  study,  for  in  Frenchman  into  an  insensible  arch,  is  neTe^ 
reality  it  is  nothing  else  than  simple  com-  theless  a  very  beautiful  one,  from  the  nna- 
parison.  Hence,  if  the  organ  does  not  ber  of  sentiments  which  it  embraces.  It  is 
abstract,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  realises,  rarcj  to  find  similes  founded  on  the  dete- 
abstract  ideas.  Let  us  select  a  few  ex-  rioration  of  objects,  so  successful  as  those 
amples,  which  will  prove  that  all  these  which  tend  to  elevate  the  object  of  corn- 
realisations  are  merely  comparisons,  and  purison.  *<  Silence  is  the  lesson  of  kings." 
let  us  carry  in  mind  that  wherever  a  com-  Here  again  you  find  one  of  those  sentencei 
parlson  is  made  between  an  abstract  and  a  more  eloquent  than  any  demonstration, 
concrete  idea,  the  attributes  given  to  the  while  at  the  bottom  you  may  perceive  a 
former  are  invariably  borrowed  from  the  comparison  depending  on  the  exercise  of 
latter.  Here  are  examples  in  abundance :  the  faculty  we  now  study.  When  a  style 
A  good  idea, — to  what  does  goodness  really  is  perfectly  sententious,  and  abounding  is 
belong  ?  To  a  physical  body.  A  soft  pas-  similes,  it  becomes  unintelligible  to  ths 
■ion, — to  what  does  softness  belong  ?  To  an  multitude,  who  are  unable  to  follow  it,  for 
object  of  touch.  A  rough  character, — of  what  they  understand  best  is  a  number  df 
what  is  roughuess  an  attribute,  unless  of  a  material  objects  arranged  in  clear  order  and 
body?  A  barbarous  conduct, — barbarity  submitted  to  their  judgment  as  soon  as  thej 
can  only  belong  to  the  man  who  does  the  present  themselves.  A  writer  or  an  orator 
mischief.  It  is  thus  that  we  ^xake  com-  of  this  kind  is  soon  laid  aside ;  people  say, 
parisons,  by  bringing  together  material  *'  He  is  an  extraordinary  man,  but  he  is  too 
bodies  and  the  signs  of  things  that  are  abstract,  and  difficult  to  be  understood." 
not  material,  with  the  signs  of  our  ideas.  You  will  find,  however,  whole  works  writtsa 
passions,  and  sentiments,  which  we  treat  as  in  the  style  wc  now  speak  of;  when  yoa 
bodies.  I  should  never  have  done  were  I  have  read  three  or  four  pages  you  ire 
to  expose  the  various  illustrations  to  which  generally  obliged  to  lay  the  work  aside, 
this  point  is  susceptible,  aad  I  cannot  but  tor  you  are  compelled  to  decompose  erery 
feel  astonishment  at  the  little  impression  it  phrase,  and  spend  more  trouble  indecyphe^ 
has  made  on  the  present  generation.  M'hat  ing  the  figurative  language,  than  if  the  book 
do  poets  do  in  their  dramatic  (^  epic  works;  were  written  in  a  dead  tongue.  Phrasei 
in  their  epilogues,  fables,  &c.  ?  They  per-  introduced  happily,  have  an  excellent  effect; 
sonify  virtue,  courage,  idleness,  &c.  Look  but  when  employed  with  profusion  they 
at  the  portrait  of  "  idleness "  in  Buileau  ;  dazzle  and  fatigue  the  mind,  and  are,  be- 
that  of  "  envy  "  in  Ovid.  They  are  nothing  sides,  a  weak  method  of  instruction,  for  the 
but  comparisons.  greater    number  of   comparisons    made  is 

« Lirent  rubi^ne  dcutes."  false.     Hence  phrenologists  are  accustomed 

„       .     ..  „         .  u  1     1     1     •  to  say,  that  individuals  in  whom  this  faculty 

Her  teeth  are  yellow    her  whole  body  is  predo'ninates  arc  more  specious  than  tnut- 

emaciated.    Lxamme  the  various  portraits  Vorlhv,  more  plausible  than  exact, 
of  the  passions  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated       AuxiUancs.-.ThcBe  are,  first,  all  the  per 

rf^^l;fj:?l°"rilf."Ml^"T^^^^^^^^  ceptive_  faculties,  which    furnUh    it  ."S 


.               •       ^u  *   *i                  •             u-  I  "^®   lucuiiies   auu    seuuments,    in    wbica 

to   perceive   that  the  comparisons  which  comparison  acts  th-ouBh  the  sigis  r«pre»«t- 

«iitt  ID   figuratiTC   language  are  derived  ■      *,hem,-forRcttiMg  often   on   what  the 

from  a  comparison  »f  nervous  phenomena.  si|n8areflunded,and  lookingon  it.aslttid 

It  IS  by  the  aid  of  comparison,   taken   in  before,  in  the  light  of  a  material  bidr. 

this  sense,  that  poets  communicate  a  species  A«.««.ro#  ♦!,«   o,i^;i:„..;«o    ,.,-   Z^  \     i^ 

^r  ivr         al    II  •*      u-      »    •  *•    41        I .  Amongst  the  auxiliaries   we   must  also 

of  life,  with  all  its  characteristic  thoughts  ^,,„-*  :,L.,i:#,.   /^^^  ,„i,;,.k  :»   .**•"'*  •.?; 

^ ,      '.        .     X     '      »        I-             .u  count  lueaiitv,  from  wnicn  it  borrows  its 

and  sentiments,  to  inert  and  inanimate  ob-  „,^c»  ^.:..wi  ««i«....^.  „..^  «..;«#         i-  ui    j- 

,     .     .    ,,          I      au      I   •            111        LI  most  viviu  colours;  aiirl  saietv,  which  lends 

jects,  to  the  rocks,  the  plains,  and  the  whole  -^  c,»t^u:c»«o    r«..  «i\:«   i«r#,-  ll  *•        .  V-T 
>       '  *      .           Vl-                •         *•        .It  sophisms,  for  this  latter  sentiment  fre- 

face  of  nature.    This  organ   is    active   in  -,,,«„ri.^  ♦,,..„c  o«.o»r  #1,^  „«*^»*:  ..   t        •u- 

1  J.  .1     ,      r     1       ^.      ''i              u-  I  I  queutiy  turns  away  the  attention  from  the 

individual,  of  aphoretic  and  proverbial  Ian-  principal  question,  and  amuses  itseU  with 

guage,  who  dec.de  all  questu.ns  by  com-  {"^^  subordinate  points, 

parison.  aad  similes,  ins  ead   of  demon-  AntagonUto.-C^M^Wiy  seems  to  be  tlie 

•tration.    The  remark,  "  Life  is  a  lournev,"    „-j,...!^i  on.«„„„!,»„r-.™, •/         Ti.^ 

presents  a  comparison.    "Soldiers!  From  ?acultTes  areTcesLrv  7a^ 

the  summit  of  these  pyramids  forty  centuries  ,4  j^     ^^.„  ,,,     „ hen  the  senthnen't  whicl 

lookdown  upon  you."'    These  words  re-  ,,^,^^4^    j^^    ^,^,i^^    between  cawTttd 

*  Th.  Mlcbntcd  address  of  Boonaptrt*  «o  his  t^^^ct  is  false,  the  faculty  of  comparisog  it 

•tmy  in  E^ypt.  proportionably  affected.    It  is  auo  eqaaUy 
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^lear,  that  whenever  the  Bentiment  of  causes 
lud  relations  is  strongly  felt,  the  individual 
is  rarely  apt  to  make  false  comparisons. 

ExumpUi. — Pitt  has  been  cited  as  an 
example,  and  you  may  see,  in  fact,  that  the 
organ  of  comparison  is  here  fully  developed ; 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
all  men  of  high  intellectual  faculties  present 
well  marl^ed  examples  of  tliis  organ,  for  it 
rarely  exists  alone.  Wc  also  find  examples 
in  the  heads  of  Manuel,  and  of  Casimir 
PiRiER,  a  man  celebrate.l  for  his  facility 
of  comparison  ;  the  orj^an  forms  here  a  con- 
siderable prominence.  Mir  a  beau  had  also 
this  part  of  the  forehead  fully  developed ; 
in  a  word,  all  great,  finely-formed  heads 
furnish  examples  of  the  orgaa.  It  is  not 
llie  existence  of  a  single  faculty  that  renders 
m.  man  great  In  I>9puytren's  head  you 
may  remark  how  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  forehead,  on  either  side  the  median  line, 
is  thrown  out  by  the  organ  of  comparisoQ, 
without  which  the  judgment  must  be  feeble. 
It  is  only  when  in  excess,  or  imperfectly 
seconded  by  the  other  organs,  that  com- 
parison is  apt  to  fall  into  the  aberrations  I 
have  pointed  out,  for  it  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  well  developed  organs  of  relation 
and  causality.  Here  is  the  head  of  Sf>tim, 
a  celebrated  improvisator;  see  how  finely 
the  organ  is  here  developed!  The  poets, 
above  all  others,  require  an  abundance  of 
this  faculty ;  you  will  see  it  well  marked  in 
Na1hileon*s  head ;  in  fact,  you  cannot  find 
a  single  well-formed  head  in  which  this 
faculty  is  not  fully  developed.  As  for  the 
negative  examples,  wc  will  find  them  in  the 
heads  of  those  criminals  who  ha\e  already 
furnished  examples  of  the  absence  of  the 
liigher  sentiments  and  faculties.  I  might 
quote  them  in  numbers,  for  comparison  is 
the  basis  of  Judgment,  and  this  tatter  faculty, 
as  every  body  knows,  is  frequently  weak  in 
abandoned  men,  at  least  in  their  application 
of  it.  The  Hindoos  arc  mentioned  ns  having 
this  facufty  more  developed  than  that  of 
causality. 

Animals, — Gall  denies  the  existence  of 
this  faculty  in  animals.  M.  Vimont,  on  the 
contrary,  recognizes  it  in  the  dog,  oumng- 
ontang,  and  bear.  Gentlemen,  although  the 
name  of  bear  is  familiarly  used  as  an  in- 
jurious epithet,  this  animal  really  possesses 
several  faculties,  and  is  u  ell  worth  attention. 
You  may  study  his  habits  any  day  at  the 
Jardin  de  Plantes,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
observe  actions  dictated  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Judgment ;  the  bear  is  a  very  adroit 
animal,  and  presents  a  pretty  considerable 
development  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
brain.  With  respect  to  the  faculty  now 
nnder  consideration,  the  ourang-outaiig  must 
be  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  scale. 
We  must,  however,  wait  for  further  observa- 
tions upon  this  point,  which,  fortunately,  the 
wesence  of  an  animal  of  this  species  at  the 
Gnrden  of  Plants  cannot  fail  to  produce. 


Geoffry  Saikt-Hilaire  lias  already  an- 
nounced to  the  Institute,  that  it  should  be 
arranged  in  a  species,  especially  created  for 
the  purpose,  between  the  monkey  tribe  and 
man.  It  is  to  this  faculty  that  M.  Vimont 
attaches  the  superiority  of  dogs  over  most 
other  animals;  the  truth  is,  that  dogs  are 
excellent  observers,  they  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  act  and  gesture  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
live;  this  supposes  some  power  of  com- 
parison; but  unhappily  they  are  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  language  to  manifest  the 
workings  of  this  organ. 

35. — Causality. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  superior 
intellectual  faculty,  which  consists  in  the 
*^  philosophical  talent''  of  Gall,  or  in 
causality. 

SiluatioH. — It  is  placed  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  forehead.  On  either  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding faculty  are  seated  two  convolutions, 
running  from  below  upwards,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  organs  of  causality.  On  the 
inner  side  it  touches  comparison;  on  the 
outer  side,  gaiety.  Its  upper  edge  corre- 
sponds with  the  organ  of  mimicry,  and  its 
lower  is  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  time. 
It  is  marked  with  the  number  35,  the  last 
faculty  in  phrenology.  Comparison  throws 
out  the  superior  and  'middle  portions  of  the 
forehead,  while  causality  gives  them  a  degree 
of  breadth.  However,  if  gaiety  happens  to 
be  well  developed,  it  broadens  the  forehead 
also,  as  you  have  seen.  Mimicry  and 
marvellousuess  give  breadth  to  the  inferior 
plan  of  the  forehead,  but  our  organ  is 
seated  much  higher  up.  You  should  re- 
member all  these  peculiarities,  for  they  are 
useful  to  guide  you  in  fixing  the  seat  ox  the 
organ. 

Primitive  Action, — ^This  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  ellect.  Comparison,  as  you  have  been 
told,  seizes  the  general  relations  between 
objects  ;  but  causality  ascends  beyond  Juxta- 
position and  relations ;  it  penetrates  the 
raauuer  in  which  cifccts  and  their  causes  are 
connectc<l  together;  it  seizes  the  action  of 
one  body  on  another,  and  traces  the  result 
of  this  action.  This  intellectual  operation 
is  peculiar  to  causality,  and  extends  to  no 
other  faculty  of  the  mind.  Unless  you  have 
this  organ  well  developed,  your  ideas  of 
causes  and  their  effects  will  ever  remain 
limited.  Every  faculty  desires  to  be  satis- 
fied by  exercise ;  hence  causality  communi- 
cates an  incessant  tendency  to  curiosity,  and 
stimulates  man  to  demand  on  every  occasion 
the  '*  propter*'  of  every  thing  that  exists  or 
occurs.  Causality  is  well  marked  in  chil- 
dren, and,  if  it  were  cultivated,  would  not 
afterwards  disappear  as  we  so  frequently 
see  it  does.  Formerly,  instead  of  exercising 
the  organ  of  cause  in  our  schools,  attention 
was   fdmost  exclusively   directed  to   the 
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memory  of  ivords.    Happily,  we  now  com- 
mence briu{(iQg  eventuality  iniouction  ;  it  is 
a  step  in  advance,  and  causality  must  benefit 
by  the  chancre.  <'  Felix,  qui  potuit  reru m  cog- 
Doscere  causas,"  said  the  poet.    The  desire 
of  fathoming  causes  is  a  species  of  torment 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  have  this  faculty 
predominant.     They  are  pensive,  and  con- 
stantly wrapped  up  in  reflectiun ;  they  are 
perpetually  in  search  of  causes,  and  bring 
you  at  every  iustaut  to  the  main  question 
occupying  their  thoughts,  thatof  the  *'  where- 
fore."   This  faculty,  if  even  moderately  sa- 
tisfied,   produces    induction.      Comparison 
places  facts  in  juxta-position,  whvti  the  fa- 
culty we  now  speak  uf  draws  conclusions, 
and  often  arrives  at  induction.  Men  in  whom 
this  faculty  is  feeble,  or  perhaps  altogether 
wanting,  see  nothing  but  simple  juxta-posi- 
tions  when  a  body,  an  idea,  or  a  notion,  are 
placed  side  by  side  witii  another  body,  ano- 
ther idea,  or  another  notion ;  they  ne\er  feel 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  one  or  the  otiier. 
Hence  causality  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  ge- 
neration; it  crowns  the  work  of  judgment 
by  impregnating    the  acts  of  comparison. 
But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  **  All  this  is 
mere  speculation,  a  study-dream."    (lentle- 
roen,  ])hreuology  is  founded  upon  facts,  and 
not  upon  speculations.  Ithas  been  remarked, 
that  men  in  whom  the  organs  corresponding 
with  causality  and  comparison  were  strong, 
compared  things  together,  and  passed  cor- 
rect judgments,  by  seizing  with  accuracy 
the  connections  of  cause  and  elfect.     It  has 
been  observed,  that  when  the  organ  of  com- 
parison  was  alone  dominant,  men   had   a 
strong  tendency  to  compare  things,  but  were 
unable   to  discover  the  relations  between 
cause  and  ettect.     Finally,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  when  the  or^au  of  CHUsality  is 
very  strong,  without  a  corresponding  <ieve- 
lopnieutof  comparison,  the  individual, press- 
ed forward  by  tiie  K)\e  t)f  discovi-riiig  causes, 
more   fre(|uently  indicati'S    fn!se    than   true 
ones.    What  more  do  you  want  /  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  tl»e  science  of  plirinology  has 
been  created.     A  discov*  ry  of  so  gri-at  im- 
portance couhl  never  have  been  made  in  tlie 
study,  by  iuterroi^ating  the  conseienee,  or  by 
transforming  one  notion  into  iinothcr,  through 
the  artifices  of  logic,     it  was  necessary  to 
compare  thousands  of  facts,  and  thousands 
of  brains,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions  which 
phrenologists  have  drawn.    This  is  far  fnmi 
bein^  a  system  which  consists  in  nothing 
but  so  many  lines  and  numbers;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  long  and  painful  observation.  M'ith- 
out  the  faculty  of  causality  we  shouUl  merely 
perceive  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  be- 
tween things,  without  drawing  any  conclu- 
sion or  induction  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  things  are  produced.     Man  could 
perceive  no    movement    or  transformation 
eflected  under    reciprocal    influences ;    he 
would  discover  nothing  but  existences  ;  and, 
never  obscn'ing  how  these  existences  are 


proiluced,  or  why,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  them  at  will.     Like  inferior  tni-     ! 
mals,  lie  might  provoke  the  production  of     1 
things  without  feeling  it,  but  could  never 
employ  this  circumstance  in  the  lunelioratioB 
of  his  condition  in  life.    The  sentimeot  of 
causality  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  oar  well* 
being ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  feebly  devf- 
oped  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  ud 
hence  the  progress  of  science  is  so  slow.  Tkf 
organs  of  perception  are  usually  well  deve* 
loped  ;  comparison  is  seldom  waiting,  bvl 
when  the  faculty  of  causality  is  much  more 
rare,   the  rest  remain,  as  it  were,    barm 
in  its  absence.     In  other  cases  It  is  impe^ 
fectly  supported,  on  account  of  the  feehle*     ; 
ness  (»f  the  perceptions,  and  hence  is  led  to 
the  indication  of  causes  altogether  illasonr. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  p'iumph  of  the  enemies 
of  this  important  faculty — individuals  merely 
fit  to  compare  or  establish  u  fact,  without  as- 
cending to  its  cause.    Sceptics,  6cc.,  all  it- 
tack  it,  partly  because  they  do  not  feel  ili 
influence  within  themselves,  and  p^irtly  be- 
cause the  faculty  is  apt  to  fall  into  errur»  uf 
a  manifest  nature. 

The  sceptics,  who  often  possess  a  multi- 
tude of  facts,  which  they  compare  with  use 
another,  but  w  ithout  drawing  any  coacla* 
sions,  pretend  that  we  should,  aboTe  all 
things,  guard  ourselves  against  the  illdsioa 
of  causes,  or  imaginary  explanations.  They 
avoid  admitting,  in  the  explanation  of  ctOMi 
and  ed'ecls,  a  correct  measure  of  apprecis* 
tion,  becaus<>  th.^y  can  feel  no  trace  of  this 
model  in  themselves;  hence  they  deny  ili 
existence,  and  their  amour-propre  converts 
thi<«  negation  into  a  law. 

This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  science,  whirh  can  never  be  satisfactory 
unlessconibined  with  ancxplauation  of  cause 
and  effect,  so  far  as  man  is  permitted  to  ex- 
plain them.  However,  it  requires  a  cud- 
plete  development  of  the  intellectual  orgaos 
and  an  absence  of  certain  temlencies,  toeu- 
b!<'  us  to  seize  freely  the  relations  of  cau»e 
and  etl'eet,  and  acknowledge  the  receptinn 
of  truth.  Thus,  when  one  of  our  advenories 
w  Tot'^  me,  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 
**  I  ha\t>  the  forehead  well  developed,  and  I 
find  it  impossible  to  admit  the  truth  of  pbre- 
ntdogy,  although  I  ha^e  studied  and  ob- 
served a  great  deal,"  I  might  have  answered, 
**  Vou  ))()ssess,  without  doubt,  the  organ  of 
comparison,  perhaps  also  the  organ  of  caus- 
ality ;  but  are  your  perceptive  faculties 
strong,  or  have  you  too  much  caution  and 
cunning  to  avow  openly  'what  you  feel?** 
Hut  to  resume.  The  faculty  now  under  con- 
sideration fecundates  the  perception  of  even" 
receptive  organ.  This  is  the  fundamental 
point.  It  also  fecundates  the  operations  of 
comparison,  and  in  this  way  contributes  to 
the  progress  of  science,  as  you  shall  p^^ 
sently  see  in  its  applications. 

Application, — This  faculty  is  constantly 
applied  to  chemistry,  to  every  brmnch  of  na- 
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tural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  to  geo- 
logy, to  botany,  to  vegetable  physiology,  to 
animal  physiology,  to  comparative  anatooiy, 
&c.  It,  and  it  alone,  contributes  to  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  these  sciences.  An  individual 
endowed  with  nothing  else  than  perceptions 
sad  general  comparison,  observes,  but  never 
concludes.  His  works  are  dry  and  lifeless, 
and  only  become  useful  at  some  future  time, 
when  a  genius  appears  capable  of  fecundat- 
ing them  by  the  contact  of  causality,  and  de- 
riving inductions  which  become  a  source  of 
fresh  progress  and  advancement. 

In  logic  our  organ  discovers  a  multitude 
of  facts,  before  unnoticed,  in  the  facts  which 
are  enunciated.  The  former,  again,  reveal  a 
new  series,  &c.,  and  h  ucc  the  saying  of 
Cakdillac,  *'  that  the  scieuces  are  nothing 
but  a  well-constructed  lauguage."  He 
thought  that  all  human  science  was  conk- 
prised  in  the  language  of  the  day.  "  A  body 
ia  heavy;"  this  evidently  means  it  will  fall 
unless  it  be  sustained,  and  so  on.  But  this 
ia  not  all ;  for  logic  is  applicable  to  words 
representing  facts.  Now,  the  facts  are  mul- 
tiplied at  every  minute,  whenever  we  apply 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  nature,  instead  uf 
confining  our  attention  to  books.  Thus, 
logic,  (piided  by  the  faculty  of  causality,  is 
forced  to  exercise  itself  on  new  facts,  through 
the  medium  of  the  words  by  which  they  are 
represented,  and  hence  derives  inductions 
that  never  could  be  drawn  from  mere  anti- 
quated words. 

You  may  perceive,  from  what  bus  been 
said,  that  our  faculty  plays  an  important 
part  in  logic,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as 
in  the  observation  of  natural  facts.  It  con- 
nects those  facts  together,  through  the  reci- 
procal action  of  production.  In  metaphysics 
it  turps  in  on  itself,  as  the  phrase  runs ; 
acta  on  its  own  inductions,  and  ascends  from 
,  cause  to  cause,  from  power  to  power,  from 
agent  to  agent,  until  it  arrives  at  a  primitive 
force,  and  induces  the  idea  of  a  divinity.  It 
perceives,  in  the  first  instance,  a  cause,  but 
that  cause  is  only  tlie  effect  of  some  other. 
Yon  discover  the  other  cause,  but  that  is  not 
aniBcient,  for  causality  says,  "  I  feel  that 
thia  is  not  the  primitive  cause,'*  and  thus  it 
ascends  until  arrested  by  a  primitive  furce. 
Philosophers  usually  illustrate  this  in  the 
following  manner : — Fnim  one  ball  displaced 
by  anotl^r  we  trace  the  cause  to  the  arm 
which  gave  the  impulse,  from  the  arm  to  the 
brain,  from  the  brain  to  the  int«*lligence,  from 
the  intelligence  to  the  causes  which  set  it  in 
action,  from  those  causes  to  the  causes  which 
produced  them,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  to  a 
single  cause  above  all.  Thus,  metaphysics 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  an  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  fecundateil  by  causality. 
It  consists  in  a  proper  application  of  induc- 
tion to  the  facts  of  cerebral  action,  for  meta- 
physics only  occupies  itself  with  the  brain, 
wlMn  in  action  to  perceive,  or  to  produce,  the 
phenomena  of  instinct,  of  sentiment,  or  of 


reflection.  The  term  is^  therefore,  faulty ; 
and  henceforward  the  science  should  be  de- 
nominated "  mental  philosophy."  We  shall 
presently  see  how  man  has  been  led  to  con- 
sider the  science  in  a  different  light.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  idea  of  a  divinity. 

Bevond  all  doubt,  we  owe  the  ideaofOoD 
to  the  faculty  of  causality,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  arrest  its  progress  liefore  it 
has  arrived  at  this  its  ultimate  term.  When 
the  intellectual  faculties  have  contemplated 
the  enchainment  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
conclufle,  in  spite  of  us,  the  existence  of  a 
primary  agent  or  power.  Thus,  it  is  not 
veneration  which  produces  this  idea,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  this  notion,  of  a  God  ; 
and  we  agree  with  Spurzheim  in  thinking 
that  Gall*k  views  were  too  superficial  when 
he  attributed  it  to  veneration,  which  he  de- 
nominated **  theosophy."  We  have  said  that 
God  is  not  represented  by  any  idea,  but  re- 
vealed by  a  sentiment  which  converts  his 
existence  into  a  notion.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  seated  in  the  lower  range 
of  the  forehead  are  capable  of  seizing  this 
notion,  and  our  intelligence  could  not  apply 
the  attributes  of  material  bodies  to  such  a 
beiug  without  degrading  him.  We  obtain 
the  notion  by  induction ;  and,  when  once 
found,  a  sentiment  becomes  developed  which 
compels  us  to  admit  it,  and  regard  it  as  a 
fact.  It  is  thus  that  God  becomes  a  notion, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  fact  which  we  know  ; 
for  the  notion  of  a  divinity  is  really  contained 
in  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  perceptive 
faculties.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  nubstance,  for  the  latter  alone 
is  not  submitted  to  the  senses.  Our  percep- 
tive faculties  are  only  capable  of  seizing  the 
attributes  of  bodies ;  but  as  these  attributes 
change  (as  causality  teaches  us)  without  the 
body  ceasing  to  be  a  body,  our  inductive 
faculty  compels  us  to  designate  them  by  a 
sign  common  to  all  the  forms  which  they 
assume.  In  this  way,  borrowing  our  ex- 
pressions from  the  changes  or  juxta-position 
of  bodies  which  we  see  move,  or  transform 
themselves  in  the  most  evident  manner,  we 
adopt  the  term  <<  matter"  to  designate  a  body 
in  general,  and  the  vrordsubitauceiBomeihing 
standing  underneath)  to  expn>ss  the  fact  that 
matter  is  concealed  under  the  various  forms 
that  bcKlies  prcbcnt  themselves  in,  although 
our  senses  can  only  seize  it  in  the  shape  of 
an  attribute,  such  as  black,  white,  hard, 
soft,  liquid,  odorous,  moveable,  immoveable, 
silentious,  noisy,  &c.  Thus  we  find  that 
bodies  convey  the  general  notion  of  matter 
or  substance,  which  we  consider  as  the  cause 
of,  or  at  least  a  condition  necessary  to,  the 
different  forms  they  assume;  and  it  is  to 
causality  that  we  owe  this  fact.  It  is  this 
faculty,  then,  which  produces  the  great  ab- 
straction *'  substance,'*  and  not  comparison, 
— a  faculty  barren  in  its  nature,  as  it  simply 
points  out  without  producing  any  thing. 

There  is  another  question  which  merits 
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attention,  vii.,  U  the  great  abtttraction  **  infi- 
nity," equally  derivcfl  from  the  orfn^in  uf 
causality  f    We  apply  our  conception  of  in- 
finity, 1st,  to  apare  or  time;  'iml,  to  force, 
power,  or  intelliy;euce.     However,  as  the 
second  specicn  of  infinite  is  only  applied  to 
the  Supreme  ]leing,  and  cannot  be  deiined, 
we  shall  not  speak  of  it  at  any  length.    It 
Is  absurd  to  engage  oun»elveB  in  the  discuB> 
tioB  of  pure  hypotheses;  for  what  limits  can 
we  set  to  the  attributes  of  a  notion  so  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  matter  ?    Yet,  in  rea- 
lity, we  could  only  clothe  the  Divinity  with 
our  own  limited  orders  of  cerebral  faculties, 
with  our  internal  functions,  and  our  limbs  as 
•gents  of  those  faculties,  affirming  all  the 
while  that  this  is  mere  figure,  and  that  the 
Divinity  possesses  none  of  the  attributes  we 
are  perpetually  lending  him.    Let  us  leave, 
then,  this  method  to  the  priests,  (who  think  it 
■ecessary  to  guide  the  people),  and  turn  to 
inftnity  as  applied  to  space  and  time.     We 
comprehend  space,  as  far  as  the  range  of  our 
sight,  which  is  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  touch,  permits  us.    When  arrived  at 
this  natural  term,  we  inmgine  a  space  still 
nore  extensive,  and  we  add  it  to  the  former ; 
we  repeat  this  operation  a  certain  number  of 
times,  but  \a  u  soon  get  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dition ;  that  is  to  say,  with  superadding  to 
the  space  measured  by  the  eye  another  por- 
tion of  space  tmide  on  the  twae  tnodvU     We 
now  employ  the  word  intiuite,  and  this  term 
expresses  the  impossibility  we  experience 
of  continuing  our  additions  with  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  A  paiuful  sentiment,  arising  from 
an  unsatisfied  desire,  and  the  necessity  of 
directing  our  observation  towards  other  ob- 
jects.   The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  duration.    When  we  say  the  world  has 
always  existed,  and  will  exist  for  ever,  we 
make  a  simple  assertion,  without  any  proof, 
towards  which  we  are  impelled  by  an  unde- 
finable  spirit  of  belief,  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  notion  of  a  (won.    M'e  mi^ht 
say  the  same  of  numbers,  of  greatness,  snmll- 
ness,   division  and  subdivision  of  matter, 
down  to  what  we  call  atoms ;  for  who  can 
affirm  that  an  atom,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  indivisible^   Philosophers  say, 
that  when  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limit 
of  division  in  material  thin<!:8,  they  find  be- 
yond that  a  simple  being,  and  discover  the 
immaterial  principle ;  but  if  you  ask  them 
for  an  idea  of  this  simple  being,  they  nt  once 
borrow  its  attributes  from  matter.     Now,  if 
the  **  spirit"  of  metaphysicians  be  nothing 
but  matter  deprived  of  its  true  title  to  lake 
that  of  spirit,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  sepa- 
rating it  from  matter,  properly  so  culled; 
and  the  spirit  of  metHphysicians  becomes  no- 
thing else  than  a  sign,  representing  nn  hypo- 
thesis, which  obstinati'h  r<-fuM'5»  e^ery  attri- 
bute you  may  olT^'r  it,  since  the  latter  belongs 
exclusively  to  matter. 
Our  opponents  will,  doubtless,  answer, — 


*<  In  refusing  to  clothe  spirit  with  t!i«  attri- 
butes of  matter,  you  separate  it  from  the  lat- 
ter, and,  consequently,  admit  its  exi«teiice." 
To  this  I  ri'ply.  This  term  exists  in  almoct 
every  language;  we  shtMild,  therefore,  es* 
deavour  to  determine  its  value.  Now,  in  nj 
judgment,  it  merely  designs  a  negative  cos- 
ception,  which  admits  of  no  attribute,  and, 
consequently,  which  no  one  can  bring  isti 
action ;  for  the  only  things  capable  of  acUii| 
are  those  which  have  attributes,  that  is  te 
say,  Im.lies.  Do  you  wish  me  to  exprm 
myself  in  different  terms?  The  sign  "spirit" 
represents  a  phenomenon  of  cerebral  actim, 
produced  by  our  perceptions,  general  cob- 
parison,  and  reflexion.  But  it  may  be  said, 
'<  You,  tlien,  place  §plrit  on  the  same  level 
with  the  great  abstractions,  duration  and  ii- 
finity."  Certainly  not.  1  find  myself  con- 
pelled  to  admit  these  greJitabstractiont,siiiet 
L  find  them  in  the  bodies  before  me,  asd 
hence  I  call  them  notions ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  1  find  *•*'  spirit"  nowhere, — nothisf, 
absolutely  nothing  which  compels  roe  ts 
believe  in  its  existence.  Hut  the  same  oppo- 
nents may  now  change  ground,  and  sty, 
^*  AVhat  if  we  please  to  give  the  name  *■  spirit' 
to  the  cause,  force,  or  power  which  yoi 
admit  V*  In  this  case,  I  reply,  Yonr  spirit  do 
longer  becomes  the  subdivision  of  an  atiOB 
pushed  ad  infinitum.  At  all  events,  it  re- 
mains a  notion,  to  which  we  c-auaot  attieht 
single  attribute,  and  which,  consequently, 
you  can  never  bring  into  act  ion.  '*  How,  tlMB, 
do  >  ou  represent  cause,  force,  power,  or  ac- 
t  i\  ('  things  /"  answer  our  obstinate  opponeoti. 
The  reply  is  easy, — ^Wheu  I  bring  cause  or 
force  into  action,  1  simply  describe  the 
action  of  one  body  upon  another.  The  im- 
fragible  proof  of  this  is,  that  I  migbt 
describe  the  same  facts  attributed  to  these 
abstractions,  without  ever  mentioning  tbe 
latter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  omiltiag 
a  single  particular  connected  with  the 
facts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  present  conrte. 
during  which  our  differei.t  faculties  htve 
been  brought  into  action,  as  so  many  eaiues 
or  powers,  might  have  been  delivered  with 
as  great  advantage  without  my  ever  having 
mentioned  a  single  word  about  such  entities. 
The  abstract  term  ser>'es  as  a  kindof  laj;ical 
lever,  which  brings  the  concrete  body  iaio 
action,  but  can  never  create  a  realixatioo, 
either  in  chemistry,  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, or  physiolo)^'.  I  may  say,  *•  When  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  emanations  of  a  sub- 
stance fit  for  my  food,  have  reached  ny 
eyes  and  nose,  my  brain  is  at  the  same 
time  atPected  in  a  particular  region,  Hml  I 
feel  a  desire  to  cat  it."  Hut  I  might  as  well 
say,  "  The  aspect  and  smell  of  food  excite 
my  organ  and  instinct  of  nliuieatiienes^" 
Instead  of  saying,  ^^Theor^iaof  self-esteeia 
in  spin's  ]iriilc  and  disdain,"  I  miglit  siv. 
**  M'hen  a  certain  region  of  the  brain  is  larce, 
a  man  esteems  himself  much, and  undemtej 
his  neighbour.*'    There  !■  not  a  tingle  fsct 
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which  may  not  be  described  in  both  these 
ways;  at  one  time,  by  bringing  forw»rd 
caoses  or  forces;  at  another,  without  pro- 
nouncing a  word  abont  them,  but  simply  by 
enumerating  what  passes  in  the  bodies  whose 
ictions  we  observe.  This  latter  method^  it 
A  true,  is  long,  tedious,  and  exposes  us  to 
rspetitionsy  while  the  former  is  animated, 
picturesque,  and  more  agreeable  to  both 
■peaker  and  auditor ;  but  it  changes  nothin*; 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  can  aflbrd  no 
proof  in  support  of  the  idea  that  force,  power, 
canie,  &c.,  are  realities.  No  man  of  sense 
can  see  any  thing  in  those  terms  beyond  so 
■any  form  u  Is. 

But  to  return  to  our  organ.  The  idea  we 
fancy  we  have  of  infinity,  is  evidently  derived 
from  finite  spaces,  which  wc  transport  be- 
yond their  natural  limits  by  an  internal  move- 
ment of  induction.  Infinites,  then,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  organ  of  causality,  which,  as  we 
knvo  already  shown,  creates  the  abstrac- 
tionty  eausc,  power, and  force ;  hence  it  sup- 
plies ut  with  all  the  grand  abstract  terms 
•nployedin  tlic  language  of  philosophers. 

I  here  seek  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the 
hnmon  intelligence ;  and,  in  fact,  wc  cannot 
kepe  to  ascend  beyond  the  organ  we  now 
■Uidy,  sittce  it  is  the  most  noble  one  with 
which  man  is  endowed ;  but  it  operates  with 
•igns,  like  all  the  rest.    When  it  wisiies 
to  ascend  beyond  the  attributes  of  bodies 
fiimiahed  by  the  inferior  range  of  organs,  it 
quite  them,  and  acts  on  the  instincts,  or  sen- 
tiflftents;  but  in  this  latter  operation  it  is 
forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  compari- 
son, which  transfurms  our  instincts  and  sen- 
timents into  so  many  entities,  by  clothing 
tliem  with  the  attributeit  of  bodies*,  and  thus 
enables  causality  to  act  on  them  much  more 
fteely  tiian  if  they  remained  what  they  really 
•re,  cerebral  phenomena.  Tiie  organ  of  caus- 
nli^  also  finds  an  application  in  all  the  na- 
tural sciences,  as,  indeed,  you  may  conclude 
from  what  has  been  just  said.     Medicine  is 
n  branch  of  the  uatnral  sciences,  and  men  in 
whom  this  organ  is  weak,  observe  diseases 
and  their  symptoms  without  being  able  to 
•niae  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  by 
which  they  are  connected  witli    external 
•gents.    It  is  in  vain  that  you  lay  principles 
before  such  physicians;    they  understand 
nothing  beyond  empiricism  and  expedients. 
Causality  is  exercised  in  all  the  actions 
of  man  ;  in  morality  it  explains  his  con- 
duct ;  and  if  the  observer  does  not  possess 
this  faculty,  he  can  neither  explain  the  mo- 
tires  of  human  conduct,  nor  benefit  by  the 
eaamples  before  him.    A  man  endowed  with 
•  feeble  share  of  causality  reacts  insidiously, 
•nd  often  to  his  own  ilisadvanta^ce,  against 
those  who  wish  him  well,  or  ill ;  and  the 
other  faculties,  however  de\  eloped  they  may- 
he,  can  rarely  supply  this  defect.    M/'e  fre- 
quently hear  it  said,  that  men  whose  con- 
daet  is  extraordinary,  or  foolish,  have  little 
JndgmmU;  bat»  in  most  of  these  cases,  it  is 


a  want  of  causality  which  delivers  them, 
without  guide  or  defence,  to  the  influence  of 
their  insthicts  and  sentiments.    The  heads 
of  the  various  criminals  which  you  have 
seen  furnish  a  jiroof  of  this.    Causality  is 
also  employed  in  the  various  works  of  ma- 
nual labour, — in  mechanics,  for  example. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  said  it  is  there  that 
it  first  exercises  Itself.    When  children,  we 
constantly  see  the  action  of  causality,  and 
are  sensibly  struck  by  its  phenomena ;  thus. 
I  take  up  this  head  before  me,  and  I  feel 
that  1  am  the  cause  of  its  removal  from  the 
table.    I  push  this  body ;  it  falls  down ;— I 
feel  I  am  the  cause  of  its  fall.    But  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  differentarts  and  manufactures, 
of  literature,  &c.,  make  a  still  more  power- 
ful impression  on  the  mind  of  young  persons, 
and  develop  a  sentiment  of  causality,  force, 
and  power,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  effaced. 
Such  is  the  education  of  the  faculty  now 
under  consideration.    The  relation  of  cause 
and  efl'ect,  in  mechanics  at  least,  is  commonly 
perceived  and  ackno\vled;;ed  by  every  body, 
— a  fact  that  proves  causality  is  never  en- 
tirely wanting, unless,  in>ie.'d,the  individual 
is  bom  an  idiot;  but,  in  proportion  as  we 
remove  from  the  more  gross  and  palpable 
eflects  of  muscular  action,  the  faculty  acts 
with  less  facility.    In  natural  philosophy, 
in  chemistry,  it  continues  to  act ;  but  once 
arrived  at  physiology,  the  difticulties  multi- 
ply, and  man  in  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
his  other  superior  faculties,  either  to  second 
causality,  if  it  be  feeble,  or  correct  it  when 
too  powerful,  and  badly  served  by  other  or- 
gans. 

In  political  economy  and  practical  eco- 
I  noniy  it  exercises  the  same  function  that  it 
does  in  morality.  It  lays  before  us  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  and,  when  pro- 
perly aided  by  other  faculties,  suggests  the 
best  method  of  ameliorating  the  productions 
of  nature  and  reforming  abuses.  As  it  per- 
ceives the  causes  which  produce  abuse, 
so  it  can  easilv  foresee  the  causes  best 
calculated  to  remove  them,  and  hence  be- 
comes the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  provision. 
It  is  causality,  seconded  by  benevolence, 
which  has  latterly  commenced  the  immense 
labours  undertaken  with  a  view  of  ame- 
liorating our  i>cnitentiary  and  prison  sys- 
tems, and  which  agitated  the  great  question 
of  the  abolition  of  death. 

Finally,  to  cite  an  example,  which  in- 
terests ourselves  in  particular,  causality  is 
applicable  to  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  of 
man  and  animals.  It  points  out  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  organization 
of  the  brain  and  the  actions  of  living  beings ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
every  kind  of  physiolog>',  whether  instinc- 
tive, sentimental,  or  intellectual,  and  par- 
ticularl)  in  phrenology,  for  henceforwaids 
this  science  constitutes  the  only  inU*llectna] 
physiology  of  the  brain.  Causality,  then, 
is  an  organ  extremely  useful  to  the  phre- 
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nologist ;  indeed,  no  one  should  pretend  to 
profess  this  science  without  having  exercised 
it  in  a  powerful  manner. 

Absence, — ^The  want  of  this  organ  does 
not  prevent  a  person  from  observing  and 
comparing,  or  even  from  making  some  of 
the  less  important  abstractions,  for,  as  you 
have  already  seen,  each  faculty  makes  its 
own  comparisons,  passes  its  own  judgments, 
and  creates  abstracts  :  but  all  this  is  confin- 
ed to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  organ. 
Even  when  feeble,  causality  is  still  able  to 
■eize  the  great  abstractions  which  arc  pre- 
•ented  to  it,  though  it  could  not  have  created 
them  itself;  however,  when  we  desire  to 
force  it  to  constant  exercise  on  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  it  refuses,  and  the  fruits 
of  our  perception  become  associated  with 
other  faculties.  Causality  is  then  thrown 
in  the  background,  and  every  sentiment  of 
the  kind  may  at  length  disappear,  and  com- 
plete scepticism  arise  in  its  place,  under 
the  influence  of  a  false  method  of  reasoning. 
These  persons  affect  to  consider  all  the 
great  systems  of  philosophy,  of  moral  and 
political  economy,  founded  on  the  percep- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  as  so  many  empty 
theories;  they  look  on  men  of  superior 
genius  as  visionaries,  fools,  or,  if  they  are 
inclined  to  be  charitable,  as  utopists.  A 
few  of  these  sophists,  Gentlemen,  possess  a 
great  number  of  facts,  fur  though  causality 
be  feeble,  the  individual  may  have  the' 
whole  inferior  range  of  organs  well  de- 
veloped ;  he  may  likewise  possess  a  large 
•hare  of  lang^iage and  imagination;  in  such 
case  you  are  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of 
facts  which  prove  for  and  against  the  cause 
he  wishes  to  attack ;  you  are  bewildered 
with  sophisms  and  false  conclusions,  which 
it  is  difficult  for  our  young  men  to  refute, 
from  want  of  experience  and  observation ; 
the  mind  is  turned  away  from  the  grand 
and  comprehensive  views  based  on  causality, 
and,  finally,  is  attached  to  the  cause  of  error 
by  the  sentiment  of  amour-propre,  which 
ever  impels  us  to  sustain  assertions  that  we 
have  once  adopted. 

The  truths  which  I  have  just  advanced  to 
yoUy  Gentlemen,  ai-e  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, because  you  will  always  find  a 
majority  of  cunning,  though  eloquent  and 
ambitious  men  in  our  corporate  scientific 
bodies,  to  which  one  can  seldom  gain 
access  without  sacrificing  his  convictions 
to  the  interests  of  a  coterie,  and  accommo- 
dating his  language,  his  quotations,  aud 
even  his  facts,  to  the  prevailing  whim  of  the 
day.  Hume,  Berkley,  and  Malebkanche, 
men  of  learning  and  subtle  discussion,  the 
chiefs  of  the  eclectic  school,  were  doubtless 
leduced  by  the  realization  of  abstract  ideas ; 
however,  we  have  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  their  cerebral  organization  presented 
more  comparison  than  causality,  especially 
in  the  two  latter,  who  were  very  religious 
men;  for  comparison  disposes  one  to  belief. 


We  owe,  then,  a  great  deal  to  phrcMUgj, 
for  having  localised  a  faculty  which  ^ 
so  important  a  part  in  the  discovery  oTiew 
truths,  and  whose  imperfect  development,  or 
absence,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  ob» 
stacles  to  the  progress  of  science. 

Auxiliariee, — ^The  organ  of  causality  ii 
aided  by  all  the  receptive  organs,  on  whose 
productions  it  operates.  The  proof  of  this 
is,  that  when  they  are  feeble,  we  feel  a  total 
dislike  to  study ;  the  organ  cannot  dispense 
with  the  attributes  of  bodies  and  individo- 
alities;  for  how  can  it  judg^  without 
materials?  It  may  even  be  very  well  de- 
veloped without  a  single  material  to  work 
upon ;  but  as  phrenology  shows  that  all  the 
organs  are  independent  each  of  the  other, 
what  happens  in  that  case  ?  The  organ  will 
act  on  mere  signs,  and,  associating  to  itself 
marvellousness  and  ideality,  create  a  world 
of  chimeras.  Thus  it  fills  society  with 
dreamers,  with  men  whose  conceptions  an 
so  abstract,  that  no  man  of  well-organiied 
mind  can  follow  them  without  disgust.  BsC 
you  may  ask  "  How  does  this  happen T 
Phrenologists  content  themselves  with  an- 
swering, **  Whenever  the  organ  of  caasalily 
is  highly  developed,  and  at  the  same  tiae 
there  are  no  facts  for  it  to  work  upon,  tbca 
the  individual  loses  himself  in  the  cloadS} 
and  creates  a  system  of  chimeras."  For  mf 
own  part  I  would  add,  that  in  the  case  jtit 
alluded  to,  meu  operate  upon  mere  sifst; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  words  representing 
either  bodies  with  which  they  are  notsoflici- 
ently  acquainted,  or  on  the  human  facultiei, 
of  which  they  have  acquired  false  notioas, 
and  that  because  their  perceptions  are  feeble. 
Hence  it  results  that  a  man  who  is  endowed 
with  excellent  perceptive  faculties  may  fi^l 
into  error  as  well  as  individuals  in  whoa 
those  faculties  are  feeble,  whenever  hii 
thoughts  are  turned  away  from  things  to 
signs,  through  the  effect  of  education  aid 
example.  In  one  case,  however,  he  nay, 
and  can,  correct  his  errors ;  in  the  fomer 
they  are  inevitable. 

Certain   individuals,  no  doubt   for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  themselves,  have  pub- 
licly pretended   that  I  was   unacquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  term  <*  ontology,''i 
term  which  they  have  invented  for  the  sys- 
tem just  explained  to  you.    But  nothkg 
seems  more  easy — ontology  is  ike  science  rf 
the  being.  But  what  is  a  being,  according  ai 
psychologists  use  the  word,    deprived  of 
every  sensitive    attribute?    How    can  wt 
examine  a  being,  (or,  when  you  come  to 
divide  it,  several  beings,)  to  which  yon  cao 
never  apply  the  attributes  of  matter  with- 
out destroying  its  nature,  via.,  that  of  aa 
abstract,  immaterial  thing?  This  you  nay 
say  is  impossible  ;  yet  it  is  done  every  day ; 
the  verbs  and  adjectives  which  serve  » 
qualify  and  bring  bodies  into  action,  are 
applied  to  these  abatractions  by  people  wkoi 
at  the  very  time  they  make  aiich  appliciHas, 
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aiaare  yon  that  they  speak  of  any  thinf;  but 
a  body.    Certain  abstracts  are  necessary, 
MM  yon  have  already  seen ;  but  these  repre- 
aent  bodies,  and  are  not  in  question  now. 
Whenefer  an  abstract  term   represents  a 
body,  it  may  receive  an  epithet,  and  become 
the  sabject  or  object  of  a  verb,  but  when  ab- 
•trmets  are  mere  conceptions  of  the  imaj^i- 
natioD  they  can  never  l>e  treated  as  bodies. 
Yet  this  is  the  system  pursued  by  the  onto- 
logiBts;  it  is  thus  they  build  chimeras  with 
•igns  and  words  transformed  into  budies. 
They  act  on  these  images,  as  on  realities, 
and  lead  yon  to  paradise,  or  hell,  amoni^st 
the  angels,  or  the  spirits  of  the  condemne<l. 
Why  do  the  works  of  these  people  dlsjj^ust 
na  f  Because  we  find  their  imaginary  world 
peopled  with  personages  exactly  similar  in 
all  thmgs  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  thii  world  below,  while  they,  on  the 
contrary,  assure  us   they  present  nothing 
material.  We  discover  the  falsehood,  and 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  its  fabricators. 
This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
ontological  system  which  has  so  long  daz- 
iled  weak  minds,  and  even  such  of  stronger 
monld   as  were  not   fortunate   enough  to 
detect  the  artifice ;  but  if  once  the  trickory  is 
known  and  exposed,  every  one  will  regard 
it  as  a  merit  to  tear  the  veil  from  such 
andacious  charlatanism.  This  doctrine  is  the 
purest  of  metaphysics,  for  the  chimt^rical 
oeiMgMot  ontology  carried  to  its  maximum, 
are  on  the  same  line  with  angels,  devils, 
sylphs,  gnomes,  and  hobgoblins.   M'hat  dif- 
ference, in  fact,  can  we  find  ?  In  fact,  what 
difference  is  there  between  these  factitious 
personages  and  the  *<  images  "  of  1'l\tu, 
tho  •*  species,"  or  "categiiries,'*  of  Aristotle, 
the  **  Tortices"  of  Descartes,  and  the  ^^  mo- 
aades"  of  Leibmt/..    Have  nut  all   tht'se 
been    connected    by    the    adjectives    and 
Tcrbs  which  are  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  attributes  and  actions  of  the  most 
highly  material  bodies  ? 

To  resume  the  auxiliaries  of  this  faculty. 
In  the  first  line  are  the  receptive  organs; 
language,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  signs 
npon  which  causality  operates  ;  comparison 
and  circumspection,  because  it  requires  time 
and  space  for  its  operations. 

Antagoniits, — ^The  antagonists  of  causality 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  orders ;  one 
comprehending  such  faculties  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  lead  it  astray ;  for  example,  ideality 
and  marvellousness, generation, pride,  bene 


lopment.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
ideality,  as  applied  to  the  arts,  for  the  atten- 
tion is  then  fixed  on  material  objects,  and 
artists  never  pretend  to  give,  as  real,  the 
causes  which  they  appear  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  seldom  thinkers.    Poets  and 
orators  might  be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, for  they  adopt  fictitious  causes,  rather 
as  a  means  of  producing  effect,    than  as 
agents  susceptible   of  action.    Veneration 
must  also  be  enumerated  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists which  oppose  the  discovery  of  real 
causes ;  in  addition  to  which  it  endows  cer- 
tain imaginary  causes,  which  it  denominates 
^^  supernatural,"  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Hence,    whenever  a  well-organised  mind, 
formerly  seduced  by  this  faculty,  escapes 
from  its  trammels,  and  comes  under  the 
guidance  of  real  knowledge,  it  cries  out 
with  Virgil, 

**  Felix  qui  potuit  rrrum  cognoaccre  caoau." 

Imitation  and  gaiety,  which  tend  to  turn 
away  the  attention  from  the  principal  object 
towards  its  necessary  points,  ought  also  to 
be  considered  as  antagonists  of  casuality. 

Examples, — ^The  positive  examples  of  this 
faculty,  as  of  comparison,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  well-developed  heads.    Franklin   pre- 
I  sents  a  great  development  of  this  organ ; 
that  celebrated  man  possessed  great  influ- 
ence over  a  great  nation,  and  you  will  never 
find  an  abstraction  producing  the  same  effects 
over  a  civilized  nation.     Look  at  the  head 
of  Spcrzheim,  wlio  possessed  this  faculty  in 
a  very  high  degree,  but  the  effect  is  much 
modified  by  other  organs,  especially  that  of 
\ eneratiim.     Here,  again,  is  the  head  of  De- 
soRMEAi'X,  a  man  extremely  given  to  positive 
studies,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  in  a  word,  all 
those  great  men  who  have  directed  a  multi- 
tude of  their  fellow- citizens.  For,  Benjamin 
Constant,  6cc.,  might  be  cited,  as  presenting 
a  remarkable  development  of  the  forehead  in 
this  region.    It  is  not  by  charlatanism  that 
one  can,  uow-a-days,  acquire  any  durable 
influence  over  a  nation  ;  it  requires  a  foun- 
dation built  upon  facts,  that  are  easily  ap- 
preciated, at  least,  in  whatever  concerns 
social   order.     Here  are  the   casts  of  the 
Baron  DEZAOii,of  Ci'vier,  DiTrYTREN,and 
Napoleon  ;  in  all  their  heads  you  will  find 
the  organ  of  causality  either  very  consider- 
able, or  sufficiently  developed  to  create  a 
preference  to  real  over  imaginary  causes : 
s<*e  how  broad  Mie  forehead  is,  not  only  in 
the  middle  region,  but  also  on  either  side ! 


Tolence,  destructiveness,  in  a  word,  all  the  I  The  negative  examples  may  be  found  in  the 


instincts  and  sentiments.  Metaphysicians, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  are  verv'  often 
men  of  strong  passions.  The  second  order 
of  antagonists  includes  all  faculties  which 
oppose  its  action,  by  absorbing  to  themselves 
a  great  share  of  the  nervous  energy, — the 
▼arions  gay  passions,  music,  ideality,  mar- 
▼ellousness ;  for  even  when  these  faculties 
fell  to  lead  causality  astray,  they  oppose  the 
profonnd  meditation  necessary  for  its  deve- 


heads  of  all  criminals,  and  other  abandoned 
men.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  organ 
of  comparison  was  much  more  developed 
than  that  of  causality  in  the  head  of  Pitt  ; 
in  fact,  Pitt  was  perpetually  shifting  from 
one  expedient  to  another,  instead  of  attack- 
ing evils  in  theirsource,  and  discovering  the 
causes  of  things,  as  all  great  men  do.  This 
line  of  conduct  may  sometimes  sucfioad, 
but  its  effects  are  seldom  durable,  ai0  It  is 
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this  which  constitates  the  great  difference 
between  the  headD  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  The 
former  investigated  the  causes  of  things 
with  much  greater  talent  Uian  the  latter; 
and  hence  you  may  perceive  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  Fox's  forehead  consists  prin- 
cipally in  an  elevation  of  the  middle  and 
superior  regions,  while  that  of  Pitt  is  more 
hroad.  Fox  was  the  idol  of  the  popular 
party  in  England,  and  it  is  in  the  enlightened 
classes  of  a  large  population  that  we  always 
And  the  most  correct  notions  on  the  real 
causes  of  affairs,  for  the  people  always  look 
most  closely  on  the  productiontf  which 
satisfy  their  primary  wants. 

Natioiu, — It  has  been  supposed,  und  very 
generally    asserted,    that    this    faculty    is 
strongper  in  the  English  and  German  nations 
than  in  the  French  people.    If  this  be  the 
fact,  it  is  to  our  disadvantage,  for  causality 
IS  the  highest  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
But  let  us  be  just  as  well  as  frank.    If  the 
French  nation,  generally  speaking,  presents 
a  less  degree  of  development  of  the  organ 
of  causality,  this  is  compensated  by  a  rich- 
J16SS  of  perceptive  faculties,  which  furnish 
abundant  facts,  and,  when  aided  by  causa- 
lity,   produce    great    results.       However, 
the  English  and  Gcnnaus,  in  short,  the  in- 
habitants of  all  civili^cHl  countries,  wlios^ 
brains  are  well  exercised,  may  also  present 
a  full  development  of  the  receptive  organs. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  any  na- 
tion, but  here  is  a  remark  which  seems  to 
me  just  and  true.     In  proportion  as  you 
descend  from  north  to  south,  you  find  the 
receptive  organs  and  ideality  more  and  more 
developed.     Men  of  this  mould  ought,  then, 
to  attach  themselves  to  facts,  which  they 
represent  under  the  colours  of  their  imagi- 
nation, and  thus  employ  for  the   perfection 
of  the  different  arts  ;  hence  Italy,  and,  abo>  e 
all,  Rome,  offers  buch  striking  examples  of 
this.     However,  when  this  rich  develop- 
ment of  the  receptive  organs,  and  of  ideality, 
which  are  less  commonly  observed  in  tlie 
north,  are  seconded  by  casual  ity,  you  have 
the  most  sublime  results.    Thus,  if  England 
has  produced  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Greece  may  boast  of  their  an- 
cient sages  and  philosophers.    Africa  pro- 
duced her  learned  Arabians,  who  saved  for 
Europe  the  wreck  of  science.    Their  heads 
might  be  justly  compared  with  those  of 
Ka^st,  of  SciiELLiNG,  or  of  Hegel.    Italy 
had  her  Gallileo,  France  her  Descartes, 
her  CoNDiLLAC,  her  Montesquieu,  her  Vol- 
taire, and  Voltaire  was  a  truly  great  man; 
his   faculties  were    so    numerous,  that  he 
•eems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  choose  which 
he  should  employ  :  his  genius  was  immense 
— universal.  Look  here,  at  this  cast,  and  see 
how   the   whole  intellectual    apparatus  is 
finely  devel(»ped.     Hence  do  other  philoso- 
pher, no  other  writer,  ever  made  so  general 
or  so  profound  an  impression  in  his  age;  it 
is  ufeless  to  say  he  was  superficial,  for  look 


at  this  head,  and  {yoa  will  find  caostlitj 
united  to  comparison.     Lasgnage,  and  a 
spiritual  raillery,  were  his  principal  iastni- 
ments  of  action;  he  seldom  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  descending  to  demonstntion; 
he  could  have  done  so  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success  if  he  had  felt  its  necessity,  bat 
the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  the  great- 
ness of  his  comparison  and  causality,  re> 
vealed  so  instantaneously    the    preTailing 
absurdities  of  the  day,  that  he  regarded  de» 
monstration  as  superfluous,  and  contented 
himself  with  applying  the  lash  of  his  ridi- 
cule.   His  only  fault,  if  he  had  one,  was  ia 
supposing  his  age  too  intelligent.     But  this 
was  no  fault ;  it  produced  the  most  happy 
results;  and  if  the  fanatics  of  the  present 
day  are  reduced  to  deplore  the  bUndncM 
(as  they  call  it)  of  the  French  to  sacred  de- 
lusions, it  is  to  Voltaire  that  the  glory  of 
having  freed  us  from  them  mainly  beloogi. 
What  would  be  the  present  condition  of  so- 
ciety if  the  clergy  still  governed  ourlegislar 
tive  assemblies — if  the  criminal  priest  cooM 
still  brave  the  arm  of  the    law/     Go  to 
Rome,  and  you  will  find  your  answer,    tht 
test  of  Voltaire's  immense  genius  is  fooad 
in  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  nnccti- 
iug  clamours  of  disappointed  fanatics,  the 
editions  of  his  works  continue  to  multiply, 
and  the  glory  of  their  author  surriTes,  m- 
tarnished ;  yet  the  fury  of  devout  seal  was 
never  directed  with  such  energy  and  per> 
severance  against  any  other  mortal.     Thft 
Abb^  Kaynal  possessed  a  great  deal  of  caa* 
sality,    with,  perhaps,  a  little    too    much 
ideality,  and  hence  he  is  accused  of  having 
fallen  into  the  romantic  in  his  history. 

You  must  not  be  astonished  at  my  enter 
ing  into  such  minute  details;  the  science  of 
phrenology  must  march,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  is  our  object,  and  we  show  yoa 
the  means  of  obtaining  this  benefit,  by  show* 
ing  you  how  to  neutralize  the  failings  of  maa 
in  every  condition  of  existtfuce.  Moral  phi- 
losophers have  established  nothing  fur  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  faculties;  if  ever 
phrenology  arrives  at  perfection,  each  iadi* 
vidual  will  then  know  which  is  his  most 
powerful  faculty,  and  which  he  shoald  watrh 
with  care ;  let  us,  therefore^  pursue  oar 
course,  without  noticing  clamours  nnworthj 
attention. 

Aninuils. — Mr.  Vimont  admits  causality 
in  the  elephant,  dog,  and  on  rang- on  tang,  tod 
attributes  this  faculty  to  an  analogous orgu 
occupying  the  same  situation  as  in  mas,' 
this  uualoKY  seems  particularly  striking  ia 
the  head  of  the  ourang-outan;;,  which  bears 
a   great  resemblance  to  the  human  head; 
ami   you  know  the  animal  just  meotiooed 
should  be  placed  iu  a  rank  much  abort 
nioukirs.    M.  Vimont  also  thinks  it  is  to 
this  faculty  that  the  dog  owes  his  superiority 
over  most  other  animals.    The  truth  is,  that 
no  other  animal  observes  with  the  same  at- 
tention as  the  dog.    Compare  tlie  aoeanli 
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MAnner  in  which  he  observes  cvpry  thinp 
that  iKifttet  around  him,  especially  all  that 
concerns  his  master,  with  the  petulant  agita- 
tion of  roost  monkics ;  his  Henrchiiig  and 
thoughtful  eye,  which  reads  so  faithfully  the 
human  physiognomy,  with  the  wundcriugf 
inattentive  eye  of  the  monkey  ;  compare  all 
this  with  his  couduct  under  trying  circuni- 
atances,  decisive  at  once  of  his  own  and  his 
master's  fate,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  refuse  the  dug  a  considerable  share  of 
causality,  iiad  I  the  timetolny  before  you 
all  the  obsen-ations  I  have  made  on  this 
faithful  animal,  I  would  excite  your  interest 
and  sarprise  in  the  highest  degree,  lie  de- 
rives the  connection  between  cause  and 
•ffect  in  the  conduct  of  his  master,  and  in 
his  relations  with  other  indlTiduaLs  who  fre- 
quent his  master's  society.  It  is  useless  to 
puff  oursel\  es  up  with  an  unbecoming,  as  it 
ia  a  ridiculous  pride,  and  class  animals 
ia  a  different  world  from  our  own.  Their 
suparior  faculties  are  much  less  finely  or- 
ganized than  ours ;  this  is  true,  but  they 
possess  a  share  of  all  that  we  ha\  e,  at  least 
the  mammiferous  animals  which  live  in  our 
socletT  do,  and,  above  all,  the  dog.  How,  let 
me  ask,  could  these  animals  understand  us, 
unless  their  organization  were  analogous  to 
ours  {  Dogs  fully  comprehrud  our  actions 
and  our  words  whenever  they  relate  to  the 
instincts  and  inclinations  of  propert>,  con- 
versation, benevolence^*  protection  to  mis- 
fortune, or  feebleness  ;  but  they  are  unable 
to  follow  us  in  the  operations  of  causality 
and  comparison.  Unfortunately  they  want 
the  power  of  speaking  to  manifest  all  they 
leel  for  us.  Hence  the  public,  oftentimes 
wiser  than  the  philosopher,  is  ever  ready  to 
say  of  a  dog,  *'  iie  wants  nothing  but  i-pccch." 
To  complete,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  functitms 
of  the  organs  of  causality  and  compari- 
son, I  think  it  right  to  add  the  two  fol- 
lowing dissertations,  on  the  Origin  of  Perso- 
nality, and  the  Classification  of  Absuraction, 
ivbich  want  of  time  prevented  me  from  ex- 
amining thoroughly  in  this  lecture.  They 
eome  the  more  apropos  here,  that  it  is  im- 

*  One  of  my  friends  had  a  mistress,  whom 
he  thought  faithful ;  his  dog  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  alone,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  every  day ;  having  remarked  a  young 
nan  in  the  lady's  apartment,  who,  nodoubr, 
conducted  himself  in  nithcr  a  familiar  man- 
ner, the  dog  immediately  ceased  his  sponta- 
neous visits,  and  refused  to  follow  his  m:ii- 
ter  into  the  room  whenoer  he  came  to  see 
the  unfaithful  object  of  his  affections.  The 
dog  continued  this  line  of  conduct  until  he 
had  full  evidence  that  the  secret  amour 
[which  the  lady  afterwards  confessed)  had 
altogether  ceased.  I  was  told  the  above 
anecdote  by  the  roaster  himself,  who  com- 
municated it  in  confirdkation  of  what  he  had 
iMard  at  my  lectures.-— 3/t9.  note  by  M. 
Bnmimii, 


possible  to  separate  the  *<  /,"  and  Abstrac- 
tions,  from  the  functions  which  phrenolo* 
gists  assign  to  these  two  organs,— causality 
and  comparison. 

THK  SENTIME>T  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

On  *^*-Sr{f,** — Docs  the  feeling  of  personality, 
of  our  identity  with  what  we  are,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  that  identity,  unchanged,  to  tha 
future, — the  faculty  of  distinguishing  our« 
selves  from  every  thing  else,-— in  a  word, 
does  the  *'  I  "  depend  on  the  organ  of  can<* 
sality,  or  that  of  general  comparison,  or  on 
both  these  organs  together  f  This  question 
seems  a  difficult  one;  at  first  view  we  fool 
inclined  to  refer  the  sentiment  of  indifidu- 
ality  to  comparison,  for  we  distinguish  out* 
sel>  OS  from  the  rest  of  nature  by  a  compari* 
son  with  its  objects.  Phrenologists  have 
not  decided,  that  I  know  of,  the  qnestiou 
we  have  just  addressed,  and  doubtless  it  if 
rash  nf  me  to  grapple  with  it.  However,  I 
trust  the  following  observations  may  contri- 
bute towards  its  solution. 

All  our  perceptions  comprehend  a  certain 
degree  of  comparison ;  this  you  hava 
already  seen.  Hut  the  philosophers  hold, 
that  while  we  comi>are  objects  together^ 
wo  are  at  the  same  time  forced  to  conipara 
them  with  ourselves ;  if  this  were  true,  it 
would  establish  thfe  existence  of  a  sentiment 
of  individuality  from  the  very  moment  of 
birth,  and  even,  perhaps,  during  the  last 
months  of  intra-uterine  life.  This  would 
seem  probable  so  long  as  we  examine  tha 
question  merely  in  a  logical  way,  and  with- 
outp|ference  to  facts ;  however,  even  in  tha 
adult  there  are  perceptions  unattended  with 
this  feeling  of  **  I ;"  this  necessarily  occurs 
sometimes,  and  every  one  may  convinca 
himself  of  it  by  reflecting  on  what  has  passed 
in  his  own  mind.  'I'he  infant,  in  his  cradle, 
never  thinks  of  himself,  and  years  roll  on 
before  he  says  "  I,  1  am  different  from 
every  other  being."  The  inferior  animalf 
never  think  of  tlieir  individuality;  the  in- 
sect, the  snail,  the  lizard,  the  frog,  &c., 
are  totally  unconscious  of  this  sentiment  on 
perceiving  an  object  calculated  to  satisfy 
their  wants  or  menace  their  existence;  yet 
none  of  the  animals  just  mentioned  neglect 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  or  confound  themselvea 
with  the  other  ol>jects  of  nature.  They 
feed  and  shelter  themselves ;  fuliil  the  ofHcO 
of  reproducticm ;  fly  from  danger,  and  lavish 
on  their  offsprlDg  every  care  necessary  for 
their  preservation  and  future  development. 
Thus  neither  man  nor  animals  is  compelled 
to  feel  a  sense  of  individuality  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  existcncu  or  reproduction. 
How  many  men  are  there,  who  totally  forget 
their  **  I  "  in  the  pursuit  of  some  fa?ourit6 
object !  Instinct  alone  is  sulTicient  for  this, 
md  as  the  instincts  are  excited  by  our  per- 
ceptions alone,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
phenomena  may  equally  exist  without  a 
sentiment   of  individuality.      Henea   tha 
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psychologists  are  altogether  mistaken  in 
affirming  that  every  perception  sup  oses  a 
sentiment  of  personality,  or  of  "  1." 

Having  cleared  up  this  first  point,  let  us 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  see  whether  the 
faculty  of  general  comparison,  aided  by  the 
perceptions  and  sentiments,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  idea  of  individuality,  which, 
M  we  have  just  seen,  partial  comparison 
fails  to  establish.  When  man  begins  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects, does  he  do  so  by  virtue  of  what  the 
metaphysicians  call  *^  consciousness,"  or  by 
virtue  of  his  perceptions  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  child  evinces  a  tendency  to  designate 
himself  by  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  he 
says,  '<  John  (his  name)  wants  this,  John 
wants  that,"  before  he  thinks  of  saying  *'  I 
want."    This  remark  was  repeated  a  few 
years  ago  at  Nuremberg,  in  reference  to 
Gaspard  Hanser,  who  never   learned    to 
speak  before  the  age  of  17.    It  is  important 
to  mark  this  tendency,  for  it  proves  that 
man  commences  perceiving  his  own  existence 
by  his  senses,  in  the  same  way  that  he  per- 
ceives any  other  object  of  nature.    It  is 
certain  that  we  alwavs  experience  some 
difficulty  in  making  a  child  understand  how 
*'  I "  signifies  the  same  thing  as  his  proper 
name,  and  this  was  a  point  upou  which  the 
child  at  Nuremberg  showed  himself  exces- 
sively obstinate,  though  he  possessed  suffi- 
cient intellectual  capacity.    He  constantly 
made  use  of  the  expressions  '*  Gaspard  is 
hungry ;  (ilaspard  wants  to  go  out ;  Gaspard 
is  sleepy,"  N.C.,  in  spite  of  the  reiterated 
correction  of  his  masters,  and  it  was 


time  before  this  tendency  could  be^er- 
come.  This  difficulty  evidently  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  child  derives  whatever 
idea  he  may  have  formed  of  8e{f,  from  the 
exterior  of  bis  own  body ;  he  sees  that  each 
perion  has  a  peculiar  name  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  ;  but  he  refers  these  names  to 
tlie  external  form  of  f  nch  individual,  and 
there  stops ;  in  the  same  way  he  refers  his 
own  name  to  his  own  external  form,  and 
these  two  impressions  become  associated  in 
his  mind;  the  individual,  in  his  method  of 
reasoning:,  becomes,  Peter,  John,  6cc.,  words 
representing  his  body,  his  outward  form, 
and  he  refuses  toreco^^nize  his  individuality 
when  bid  to  designate  it  under  the  abstract 
terms  "  I "  or  "  self,"  which  represent  no- 
thing tangible  to  his  senses.  It  is  only 
when  he  has  frequently  heard  other  people 
designating  themselves  in  this  manner,  and 
when  his  organs  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  produce  the  sentiment  of  personality, 
that  he  is  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  words ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  while 
he  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an 
it\fant  (unable  to  speak),  he  formed  no  idea 
of  personal  identity,  but  was  guided  entireh 
by  instinct  and  sentiment. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts,  which 
metaphysicians  have  completely  overlooked. 


that  consciousness  does  not  depend  oa  the 
union  of  perceptions,  instincts,  and  festi- 
ments,  with  general  comparison.     Heaee 
we  must  seek  its  origin  in  the  two  snperior 
faculties  of  the  intelligence,  taken  separately 
or  together.    It  seems  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two 
personal  identity  should  be  referred;  for 
comparison  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  basis  of  the 
feeling  of  personality,  and  we  are  moreoiver 
compelled  to  refer  it  to  general  comparisos, 
as  that  is  applied  to  all  the  objects  of  nature. 
In  fact,  man  compares  himself  with  him- 
self, as  well  as  with  external  bodies ;  we 
compare  our  perceptions  together,  sinoe  we 
perceive  that  one  differs  from  another,  wti 
that  they  differ  irom  external  object^  asd 
from  the  organs  which  produce  them  in  ns. 
We  compare  our  feelings  and  oar  instincts 
one  with  another,  and  with  our  perceptions. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  we  analyze  the  Tarioos 
phenomena  composing  perception,  sentiment, 
and  instinct,  and  we  compare  the  eleiMBts 
together.     We  find  that  oar  instincts  sad 
sentiments  may  exist  in  a  great  variety  of 
shades,  according  to  the  objects  which  ex- 
cite them,  or  our  own  dispositions ;  oar  ap- 
petites, our  love,  our  respect,  our  renerttioB, 
present  a  multitude  of  varieties ;  we  seise 
these  varieties  and  compare  them  together. 
When  we  are  feebly  attracted  towms  snj 
object,  we  call  the  feeling  **  an  inclination;" 
if  the  phenomenon  be  more  strongly  marked, 
we  then  call  it  << impulse;"  if  snflficieBtly 
strong  to  trouble  our  conduct  and  distorb 
our  repose,  we  term  it  '*  passion,"  "  RgnRTf" 
dec.    All  these  expressions  are  the  result  of 
general  comparison.    Once  arrived  at  this 
limit,  which  apparently  should  be  the  term 
of  our  analysis,  we  make  a  step  further,  and 
separate  ourselves  from  these  phenomena  by 
an  abstraction  which  depends  on  a  partici- 
lar  feeling.  We  pronounce  the  pronoun  "I"— 
<*  I  am  different  from  all  this — I  do  thi»-I 
suffer  that."  When  our  organs  are  once  pro- 
perly developed,  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  say,  <»  I  am,"  "  I  do,"  «'  I  suffer/' 

What  has  just  been  said  proves  that  we 
owe,  first,  the  sentiment  of  personal  identity, 
expressed  by  the  term  '*  I,"  to  the  organ  of 
general  comparison  ;   secondly,  the  senti- 
ment of  action,  expressed  by  the  words  *^1 
do,"  to  the  organ  of  causality,  because  thew 
words  express  a  cause ;  thirdly,  the  senti- 
ment of  passion,  '*  I  suffer,"  to  the  same 
organ  of  causality,  because  we  denounce 
ourselves  as  the  objects  of  a  cause  different 
from  ourselves.    Remark,  however,  that  we 
may  say,  "  I  am  acting,"  "  I  am  receivmi 
an  action,  or  a  sufferance ;"  and  by  pushis^ 
analysis  as  far  as  it  can  go,  we  can  describe 
the  '<  I,"  or  «  self,"  as  being  the  subject  of 
an  active  causality  as  well  as  of  a  pastire 
one.    The  grammarians  have  felt  the  tmth 
of  this  principle,  for  many  of  them  ledoce 
all  verbs  to  the  personal  one,  <'  I  am.**  Tbe 
fact  is,  we  may  rednce  idl  oar  active  verbs 
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to  the  phfaie, "  I  am  doing  such  ■  Ihing. 
*«d  all  0ar  paaaife  verbs  to,  "1  amButferiii 
BDCh  ■  tiling ;"  beoce  the  tiret  perian  of  It 
verb  "  to  be  "  U  BulBcient  to  cKprtu  evei 
ri>Tm  of  our  being  in  oKlnre,  according  i 
vre  emplo;  it  alone.  "  I  am,"  as  we  emplc 
with  it  an  active  participle.  "  1  am  doing, 
or  ap*«alveone,'*I  antuflering;"  "lam 
or, "  1  exist,"  is,  thea,  ai  yon  see,  the  foui 
dUloQ  of  language;  however,  the  "I" 
•aterior  to  all  action  or  passion,  for  the  ii 
dividual  must  evidentlj  pre-exist  before  v 
can  conceive  him  acting  or  suffering.  U 
MtAbliih  the  eiislGDce  of  our  personality  t 
an  internal  operatinnof  iteneralcamparisai 
this  bu  been  just  proved.  Hence  the  orgt 
of  generml  comparison  should  be  consider! 
aa  the  organ  of  "  I,"  or  "  self ;"  that  is, 
the  aenliment  of  existence ;  on  the  oUi 
band  it  is  imposaible  for  an  individual 
exist  without  feeling  or  acting,  nhichimpli 
a  aeatimeat  of  cauulity,  ergo  Ibe  organ 
causality  is  equally  neceaaary  tu  the  diatin 
tiiniDr''aelf."  The  ailment*  now  adduci 
Mem  to  show  that  personal  identity,  ur  tl 
feeling  of  personal  existence,  depends  i 
the  two  auperior  intellectual  organs  whi< 
phrenologists  call  reflectite.  1'his  was 
point  in  phrenology  of  some  importance 
decide  in  an  exact  manner,  becanae  it  h: 
been  neglected  by  our  predecessora.  T 
following  proofi,  drawn  from  empirical  o 
MTvation,  may  be  adduced  in  aupport 
what  I  advance.  I  sball  merely  give  a  i 
mami  of  tbem,  aa  they  have  been  already  t 
tailed  in  full. 

I.  The  seDlimenI  of  personality  does  i 
depend  on  the  percept  iona,  on  the  eentimen 
or  on  the  iuituicts,  for  the  infant  possesi 
all  theae  faculties  long  before  it  can  dist 
gaiah  itself,  in  an  exact  moanrr,  frgtn  t 
reat  of  nature.  Thia  we  hai  e  proved.  Di 
jog  the  whole  of  thia  period, he  siipplieii  I 
neceaaitiesofexistence  through  his  ina tine 
like  an  animal. 

3.  The  sentiment  of  personality  depec 
on  die  reflective  organa,  because  it  becun 
developed  only  aa  they  become  derelope 
and  when  they  are  weak  or  null,  it  duea  i 
seem  to  exist.  Aa  a  proof  of  this,  we  qui 
idioU,  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  the 
selves  by  "  I,"  though  eiidenily  capable 
partial  comparisoDa,  connected  with  wh 
ever  perceplions,  iustincta,  or  sentimei 
they  may  posaess.  Such  is  a  TtiMini  of  t 
prtKifs.  However,  it  is  right  to  mentioi 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  me  a  f 
days  ago,  and  which  others  may  haie  oc 
aion  to  observe.  A  niui  alfected  withpai 
extending  all  along  the  region  of  the  ce 
bellum  and  spinal  mamiw,  assured  nie  I 
he  experienced  a  remarkable  diminution 
the  sentiment  of  exialence  and  personal  id 
tity.  It  is  aa  easy  to  conceive  that  an  all 
•  tion  of  any  instinctive  organ  should  dimin 
the  action  of  one  or  more  intellectual  urga 
or  the  leverae.    Do  we  not  And  the  proo: 


Ilia  doable  fact  in  a  great  nsmber  of  cere* 
ral  diseases .'  Is  not  the  judgment  weak* 
ned  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  do 
at  primitively  affect  the  braint  Ask  an  in- 
ivldual  labouring  under  typhoid  gaatro-en- 
sritis,  whether  the  feeling  of  "self"  is  the 
ame  as  it  was  when  he  enjoyed  perfect 
ealth  !  The  sentiment  is  eithei'  augmented 
r  ditniniahed  in  all  persons  affected  with 
ny  irrilalioQ,  whether  Bcuteor  chronic  ;  and 
rben  the  irritating  cause  acts  with  great  in- 
eniity,  the  feeling  becomea  confused ;  when- 
ver  life  is  attacked  directly,  it  even  disap- 
tears  altogether  with  the  other  facnltiea. 
Vhy,  then,  astonish  ourselves  at  its  being 
lulled  by  a  partial  affection  of  the  hraint 

It  ia  impoHible  to  extend  our  observatioiw 
a  any  further  length  od  the  reciprocal  In- 
luence  of  the  different  organs.  You  will 
Ind  the  subject  treated  at  full  in  "  The  Ex* 
iminatiun  of  Medical  Doctrines,"  and  in  the 
lew  edition  we  are  preparing  of  the  "  Trea* 
ise  on  Irritation  and  Folly."  We  have 
low  to  examine  the  two  grand  qaestiona  of 
'  volition  and  liberty,"  which  are  evidently 
:onnected    with    the    higher    intellectnid 

I'sJiliea.— This,  beyond  all  doubt,  ia  an 
iperation  of  Ibe  iolelligence.  It  ia  the  "  I' 
nho  aaya,  I  will.  Hence  volition  cannot 
■xiat  independently  of  inlelligenee.  It  i* 
in  expression  of  "  I"  in  the  active  stale,  for 
pre  can  reduce  i(  to  "  I  am  willing."  Ildoea 
lot  belong  (□  the  aentiment  of  personality, 
ieclaring  iti  own  existence,  nor  its  aulTer- 
ings ;  it  is  a  mode  of  acLon  of  thia  sentiment 
on  external  bodies,  on  ideas,  an  sentiments, 
ar  on  instincts.  Here  we  may  refer  to  the 
circumstances  already  mentioned, as  proving 
the  existence  of  "  self,"  and  we  shall  then 
sec  that  volition  alao  exists  only  in  the  aama 
circumstances.  Volifion  may  manifest  itself 
with  diflvreut  degrees  of  iutensity  and  per- 
aeverance  ;  these  latter  constitute  its  qaoU- 
Ikt,  which  must  depend  on  the  instincts  and 
pSBSions,  just  as  fintiness  does.  When  the 
sentiments  and  instincts  are  strong,  volition 
is  energetic  ;  if  the  organ  of  firmness  or  per- 
sevenmce  he  strong,  it  also  acts  powerfully. 
Let  us  pass  to  liberty. 

Libtrtij. — It  is  the  personal  smtiment, 
considering  itself  as  an  active  agent,  that 
says,  "  I  am  free."  Hence,  liberty,  as  well 
aa  volition,  belongs  to  thai  sentiment,  of 
which  it  is  a  mode  of  action.  Thus  liber^ 
is  also  confined  to  those  circnmatanees  in 
which  the  exialcnce  of  ■>  1"  is  indispatable. 
We  have  already  determined,  with  great 
care,  what  these  circumstances  are.  Wo 
might  slop  here,  for  our  demonstration  la 
complete,  at  least  ta  far  na  phrenology  is 
concerned.  However,  it  may  be  useful  to 
add  a  few  reSectiona  on  the  limits  which  are 
placed,  by  our  organization,  to  liberty,  and 
ontheusewcMakeoflt.    In  the  flnt  place. 
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let  me  remark  that  liberty  is  confined  within 
the  same  limits  which  bound  the  action  of 
''self*'  and  of  ''volition,"  for  liberty  can 
only  exist  in  cases  where  the  two  main  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  "  I"  to  perceive*itself ;  thus  it  docs 
not  exist  in  the  new- bom  child,  nor  in  ani- 
mals. In  addition  to  this,  liberty  is  seducud 
orper\'ertcdby  all  the  strong  passions  which 
pervert  volition  and  the  personal  sentiment 
("  I.")  This  is  admitted  by  all  philosophers 
and  legislators;  and  a  criminal  judge  fre- 
quently pronounces  the  acquitt^  of  some 
unfortunate  individual,  whose  insulted  ho- 
nour has  made  him  an  assassin.  Finally, 
liberty  is  paralysed  at  every  moment  by  the 
nressing  necessity  of  our  primary  wants. 
we  see  it  yield,  as  well  us  volition,  to  the 
want  of  respiration,  of  excrementation,  &c. 
Bnt  here  we  have  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Volition  is  compelled  to  yield  before  the 
ranscular  efforts  excited  by  a  desire  to  vo- 
mit, by  parturition,  while  liberty  is  quite 
unconnected  with  these  acts,  or  is  even  in- 
dignant at  their  being  necessary.  Volition, 
liberty,  and  the  personal  sentiment  ("  I")  are 
equally  suspended  by  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  sleep,  and  by  all  strong  organic  irri- 
tations ;  but  this  does  not  belong  to  our:»uh- 
Jeet.  Let  us  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
use  which  man  makes  of  his  liberty  in  the 
different  circumstance:^  of  life. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject,  for  man  is,  or- 
dinarily, very  Jealous  of  his  liberty ;  who- 
ever dares  to  attack  it  becomes  at  once  an 
object  of  bitter  irony  or  auger  on  the  part  of 
the  psychologist,  whether  sacred  or  profane. 
No  matter ;  let  us  at  least  explain  our  ideas. 
Every  one  piques  himself  that  he  is  free,  and 
proves  his  liberty  by  telling  you,"  I  wiil  the 
extension  of  mv  arm,  and  I  extend  it;  I  will 
its  flexion,  and  1  flex  it."  Who  dare  say 
that  I  am  not  free  tu  sit  down,  or  stand 
up  ;  to  go  to  the  riglit,  or  to  the  left .'  Cer- 
tainly, man  is  free  to  do  all  this.  No  one  in 
the  world  can  think  of  contesting  his  liberty 
in  this  sense ;  but  what  cerebral  mudiflcatiun 
does  he  obey  when  he  adduces  all  these 
proofs  of  his  freedom  ?  He  acts  under  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  organs  of  re- 
flection and  personal  sentiment.  He  <lesires 
to  exhibit  to  his  fellow-men  his  "  I"  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  he  does  this  in  a  most 
victorious  manner.  But  does  this  prove 
that  man  will  be  always  as  free  when  he 
acts  under  other  influences  than  a  desire  to 
prove  his  personal  freedom^  Nothing  but 
complete  ignorance  of  facts  could  induce  us 
to  answer  in  the  aflirinative.  If  this  were 
the  case,  what  is  the  good  of  his  instincts 
and  sentiments  ?  Are  they  not  placed  within, 
as  so  many  powers  destined  to  make  man 
employ  his  liberty  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  his  interests !  Certainly ;  the  object  o( 
these  powers  is  to  determine  and  influence 
man's  conduct,  and  we  see  him  universally 
obeying  those  which  are  most  exercised  by , 


education  or  example,  or,  in  other  wotdi, 
governed  by  the  sentiments  and  instincti 
which  circumstances  have  rendered  predo- 
minant. It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  habits 
and  manners  of  nations,  of  societies,  and  of 
the  various  professions  and  trades.  In  spite 
of  his  boasted  liberty,  man  does  nothing 
during  his  whole  life  but  what  these  in- 
fluences accustomed  him  to  do  daring  bis 
youth.  He  acts  according  to  the  habits  they 
have  given  him,  and  though  be  may  have  the 
appearance  of  simply  obeying  hia  liberty, 
he  inclines  to  the  side  towards  which  his 

Sredominant  instincts  and  sentiments  impel 
im.  He  obeys  a  multitude  of  invisible 
masters  all  the  while  that  he  cri#fl,  "  I  am 
free !  I  do  what  I  like  !"  merely  because  he 
can  exercise  his  liberty  on  things  of  mloor 
importance.  Singular  anomaly  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man !  In  all  acts  of  little  conse- 
quence he  seems  perfectly  free,  bat  his  inde- 
pendence vanishes  upon  all  great  and  impos- 
ing circumstances,  upon  which  his  lot  in  life 
depends.  He  sees  and  tastes  hia  liberty  la 
the  modus  faciendi  of  all  his  actions,  for  he 
is  free  to  vary  the  manner  of  execntisf 
them ;  but  the  tyrants  who  dominate  him  la 
tracing  a  line  of  conduct,  escape  his  observa- 
tion. Is  a  man  free  to  be  unambitious,  with- 
out passion  or  cunning,  avarice  or  pride, 
cruelty,  confldence,  or  ambition  ?  Does  it 
depend  on  himself  whether  he  shall  perceive 
all  the  qualities  of  a  body  presented  to  hit 
senses,  or  only  feel  a  few  of  them, — to  ob- 
ser\e  nil  the  circumstances  of  an  event,  or 
only  appreciate  u  small  part  of  them  ?  "  With- 
out doubt,  not,  (some  one  will  say)  ;  but  he  i$- 
fn^e  to  act  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  under 
the  influences  you  have  just  enumerated,  for 
he  may  or  may  not  obey  them,  as  be  pleases.** 
I  answer, "  He  certainly  possesses  the  lil>erty 
of  action,  provided  the  organs  of  Tolition 
and  personality,  on  which  this  faculty  de- 
pends, are  strong  and  vigorous ;  but  if  they 
are  feeble,  he  ceases  to  possess  it."  Let  ui 
first  examine  men  in  whom  they  are  feeble. 
Such  an  individual  is  really  free  only  in  in- 
different actions;  he  is  not  so  in  the  Import- 
ant concerns  of  life.  He  obeys,  successively, 
the  impulse  of  his  different  passions,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  developed ;  he  if 
borne  away  by  every  external  influence 
which  circumstances  may  throw  in  his  path; 
and,  if  you  are  phrenologists,  you  may  dis- 
cover the  most  perfect  harmony  belv  .it  the 
organs  of  his  passions  and  the  errors  of  iiis 
conduct;  between  the  weakness  of  hisio- 
tellectual  agents  an<l  the  incoustancy  of  bis 
character.  Let  us  now  speak  of  the  iodiri- 
dual  in  whom  the  personal  scutinient  is  en- 
dowed with  a  powerful  \olition  and  incon- 
testable firmness.  Do  you  imagine  that  be 
wiil  amuse  himself,  if  he  calculates  his 
interests^  with  exercising  his  liberty  in  ihf 
execution  of  important  and  influential  SC' 
tions  ?  Far  from  it.  He  chooses,  perhaps, 
a  profession,  perhaps  a  wife,  bat  his  choice 
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is  fcldom  dictated  by  an  *'  I  **  free  from  all 
influence  of  passion,  and  clesirous  of  liberty 
at  any  price ;  on  the  contrary,  he  obeys  a 
personal  sentiment,  guided  by  ambition  or 
by  Tanity,  by  the  want  of  acquiring,  or  by 
love,  &c.  When  his  career  is  once  plainly 
marked  out,  he  seldom  dcviateH  from  it ;  his 
actions  are  regulated  by  predominant  inte- 
rests, and,  as  in  the  former  cuao,  he  never 
ecjoys  a  full  and  complete  liberty  of  acting;, 
except  in  things  so  futile  and  unimportant 
that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning.  '*!  am 
free  to  spend  my  fortune,"  cries  the  miser, 
but  he  never  lavishes  a  penny,.  **  I  am  free  to 
be  prudent,  tranquil,  and  economical,"  cries 
the  spendthrift  and  libertine,  *<  and  1  will 
become  so,  when  I  wish  it,'*  but  his  conduct 
will  never  change,  unless  he  has  organs 
capable  of  making  him  change  it.  A  writer. 
who  has  a  tendency  towards  facts,  is  tirm  ; 
and  a  goinl  logician  may  inculcate  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism ;  assuredly  he  is 
free  to  do  so ;  but  if  he  be  in  hat  he  ap- 
pears to  be,  unless  excited  by  ambition, 
vanity,  cupidity,  &c.,  he  will  never  turn 
psalm-singer.  In  the  same  wuy  a  fanatic,  nn 
intolerant  author,  who  is  naturally  sophis- 
ticaly  and  given  to  alter  facts, us  all  sophists 
are^  will  never  become  a  strict  logician,  or 
submissive  to  welldcmunstruted  facts,  how- 
ever free  you  may  think  him  to  assume  such 
a  character.  When  an  enthusiast  lays  aside 
his  error,  it  is  because  his  organization  en- 
ablea  him  to  recognixe  the  truth  which  others 
exhibit  to  him,  or  discover  it  himself  by  an 
investigation  of  facts.  In  a  word,  the  per- 
sonal seutiment,('*  I,")  volition,  and  liberty, 
are  led  away  by  gr^'at  passions  or  great  inte- 
rests, in  all  the  important  actions  of  human 
life ;  and  full  liberty  is  only  exercised  on 
acts  of  minor  importance,  or,  at  least,  those 
which  appear  such  to  us.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, for  some  people  are  very  fond  of  a 
reply,  *'  Suppose  a  man  fancies  to  prove  his 
liberty  by  frequently  (hanging  his  conduct, 
or  even  his  condition  in  life,  like  the  person 
in  the  Henriade,  who  *  took,  left,  and  rettiok, 
arms  and  the  plough.'  '*  To  this  we  answer, 
in  our  turn,  that  such  a  person  is  possessed 
of  little  common  seu:'>e,  and  that  if  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  his  head,  we 
should  find  inconstancy,  want  of  Judgment 
and  of  conviction,  with  some  excellent  pre- 
dominant sentiments,  wliieli  were  lost  from 
unnt  of  the  co-operation  of  other  faculties. 
Suppose,  a;;ain,  a  man,  forcibly  attaching 
himself  to  actions  repu|;iiant  to  his  cerebral 
organization,  and  that,  mercl>  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  hia  liberty ;  he  will  perform  those 
actions,  badly, — and  I  pity  him  if  he  be  the 
only  perso::  unconscious  of  it,  —he  must  be 
ranged  amongst  men  of  little  «\it;  he  is,  in 
fact,  foolish,  and  the  phrenologist  will  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  his  irrational  obstinacy 
in  the  conformation  of  his  brain.  In  politics, 
liberty  is  defined  to  be  **  the  faculty  of  doing 
whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law ; "  in 


morality  we  might  define  it  to  be  the  power 
of  doing  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  our 
intellectual  faculties,  instincts,  and  senti* 
ments.  As  to  the  mode  of  executing  variont 
actions,  not  opposed  to  the  faculties  just 
enumerated,  here  wc  have  full  liberty,  and 
we  employ  it  acconlingly.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  if  we  could  employ  our  liberty  on 
every  occasion  according  to  our  caprice, 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society  would  be 
placed  beyond  all  law  and  all  nile,  and  the 
phrenologist  would  find  it  difiicult  to  ez* 
plain  the  phenomena  of  the  human  intellect 
in  the  perfect  way  he  does  at  the  present 
day. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said,  the  ra/i/lea 
depends  on  the  personal  sentiment  (the  **l*')f 
and  receives  its  qualities  from  the  passions 
and  from  the  organ  of  firmness.  Libertw 
also  depends  on  the  same  sentiment,  which 
employs  it  with  more  or  less  freedom,  ae* 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  intelligence,  the 
sentiments,  and  instincts ;  *<  intelligence"  is 
a  term  which  embraces  the  action  of  all  the 
organs  of  n>lation,  taken  together,  and  i# 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  organs  of  cans' 
ality  and  comparison  are  well  developed 
and  well  exercised.  It  now  remains  to  ez« 
amine  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  reason,'* 
which  latterly  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  philosophy. 

REASON. 

On  Reastfti. — M.  Cousin,  in  his  reflections 
on  the  posthumous  work  of  Maine  db 
HinxN,  says,  *<  Consciousness  is  a  triple 
p!i  nomenon,  formed  of  perception,  volition, 
aiid  self-knowledge,  employing  reclpjrocal 
conditions,  and  composing  the  totality  of  in* 
tellectual  life.  To  know,  is  a  distinct  fact, 
»ui  generis;  call  this  faculty  as  you  will, 
intelligence,  understanding,  feitsoHf  it  is 
elementarv."  Let  us  first  examine  the  defl- 
nition  of  **  consciousness,'*  to  which  these 
elements  are  attributed ;  to/rr/is  here  taken 
in  much  too  vague  a  sense ;  we  have  already 
proved  that  a  person  may  fee],  without  feel- 
ing himself,  that  is  to  say,  without  conscious- 
ness. It  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  this 
point ;  you  set*  well  enough  that  fceVmgf 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  caimot  form  one  of 
the  elements  of  consciousness;  but  when 
once  we  know ,  or  are  convinced,  that  we 
feel,  then  consciousness  exists,  for  we  feel 
ourselves.  PIcncc,  as  a  first  element  of  con« 
scionsness,  wc  adopt  st  If-feeling,  instead  of 
feeling  in  general.  r«/if/on,weha\e  already 
said,  is  nothing  but  the  personal  sentiment 
willing  its  own  action  0:1  the  external  world, 
or  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  external 
things  on  itself.  Thus  volition  becomes  a 
second  element  of  consciousness.  Se\f' 
knowledge — this  term  must  be  defined,  for 
we  can  onlv  know  ourselves  under  certain 
relations.  If  metaphysician?  persist  in 
thinking  the  *'  I  '*  distinct  from  the  brain,  I 
give  up  the  question  as  unintelligible.    I 
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would  propose  substituting  for  self-know- 
ledge the  term,  consciousness  of  self,  or  our 
personality,  terms  wliich  simply  mean  being 
conscious  of  ourselves,  or  having  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  ^  I/*  Thus,  two  elements 
of  consciousness,  viz.,  self-feeling  and  self- 
knowledge,  become  confounded  in  a  single 
principle,  expressed  by  the  phrase  *'  to  have 
an  I,"  while  the  third  element,  volition, 
merely  describes  the  same  **  I "  willing,  and 
more  or  less  free,  in  the  execution  of  its 
Tolition. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  knowledge,  which  M. 
CocsiN  has  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  This 
forms  reason,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  who 
very  justly  accuses  Maine  de  Biran  of 
having  confounded  consciousness  with  voli- 
tion. But  this  same  personal  sentiment 
(^  I")  which  distinguishes  itself  (it  cannot 
know  itself)  is  also  the  faculty  which  recog- 
nises the  existence  and  action  of  all  the  ob- 
jects of  nature :  this  is  the  only  sense  we 
can  give  to  the  term  know,  taken  in  its 
greatest  latitude.  To  know,  taken  in  this 
sense,  is  a  sign  representing  the  personal 
sentiment  ("I  "),  applying  itself  at  the  same 
time  to  itself  and  to  all  objects  that  we  are 
capable  cf  knowing  the  existence  of,  and 
hence  represeuts  the  action  of  the  two  supe- 
rior intellectual  faculties. 

But  does  the  term  know  really  describe 
the  reasoning  principle  f  In  other  words,  are 
consciousness  and  reason  the  same  thing? 
To  resolve  this  question,  we  most  here  enter 
into  some  details  on  the  nature  of  CDnscious- 
ness,  into  which  metaphysicians,  strangers 
as  they  are  to  phrenoiogy,  could  never  pe- 
netrate. There  is  a  great  variety  of  degrees 
in  consciousness,  and  these  assuredly  belong 
to  the  intellectual  organs;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  they  all  depend  on  the  two  supe- 
rior organs  of  comparison  and  causality,  on 
which  the  personal    sentiment  ('*  I  '*)  de- 

rends  I  Let  us  examine  the  new  question, 
t  is  certain  that  the  intellectual  orgaus. 
taken  collectively,  know  or  make  known, 
external  objects  long  before  they  communi- 
cate the  feeling  of  personality  to  the  infant, 
and  without  ever  communicating  it  to  the 
lower  animals.  Here  is  a  fact  to  be<;in 
with ;  consciousness,  then,  generally  speak- 
ing, may  exist,  independently  of  the  per- 
sonal sentiment. 

A  second  fact  is  this :  The  superior  intel- 
lectual faculties  can  only  know  such  objects 
as  are  presented  to  them  by  the  superior 
organs,  or  perceptions.  Now,  as  these  organs 
perceive  their  respective  objects  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  energy,  &c.,  it  follows  that 
the  same  degrees  must  exist  in  conscious- 
ness. Thus,  an  individual  who  perceives 
colours  in  a  confused  manner,  who  confounds 
together  the  various  shades  of  coloured  ob- 
jects, cannot  have  the  same  consciousness  of 
colour  as  a  person  in  whom  the  perceptive 
faculty  is  well  developed.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  forms,  sounds,  events,  the 


respective  position  of  bodies,  &c. 
the  existence  of  a  personal  sentiment  (^  I  '^ 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  th«  know- 
ledge  of    the    external   world   complete. 
Again,  as  consciousness  applies  itself  eqoalW 
to  the  faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
and  to  the  signs  of  those  faculties,  we  may 
observe  a  difference  in  different  individuals, 
according  to  the  degree  of  development  of 
their  sentiments  and  instincts,  or  according 
to  the  force  of  their  intelligence.    Hence  we 
find  some  men  who  know  themielvei  per- 
fectly, and  others  who  seem  totally  ignorant 
of  their  own  character  and  feelings.    Since, 
then,  consciousness  exists  in  such  diTersiied 
degrees,  it  cannot  be  the  same  thing  as  rea- 
son, for  the  term  "  reason**  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  consciousness  of  living  beinn  who  are 
<'  deprived  "  of  the  personal  sentiment,  (not 
accorded  to  the  infant),  nor  to  conscionsneis 
associated  with  self,  when  the  former  is 
confused  or  partial.  Thus,  we  refuse  reaion 
to  a  drunken  man,  to  a  monomaniac,  though 
he  may  be  very  reasonable  on  erery  point 
but  one ;  hence,  if  we  wish  to  give  etch 
word  its  true  sense,  we  must  allow  thatcoB« 
sciousness  and  reason  are  not  identical,  and 
consequently  ought  not  to  be   confoonded 
together.    What,  then,  is  reason?     Every 
one  feels  its  empire,  and  though  every  one 
employs  it  as  an  instrument  of  deflnitiiin, 
each  refuses  to  define  it.    Should  we  not  see 
in  the  word  reason  the  sign  ^  of  the  concord- 
ance of  the  principal  intellectual  faculties, 
with  sentiments  and  instincts  dominated  by 
the  two  superior   faculties  of    the  intelli- 
gence ?"    Here  is  my  definition,  let  us  ex- 
amine it. 

First,  we  say,  '<  concordance  of  the  pria- 
cipal  intellectual  faculties,'*  for  the  existence 
of  all  is  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
reason ;  a  blind  or  deaf  roan  may  have 
sufficient  reason,  provided  he  be  only  one 
or  the  other,  for  an  individual  who  is  blind 
and  deaf  at  the  same  time,  cannot  possess  i 
sufficient  number  of  faculties  to  constitnte 
reason.  An  individual  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  at  the  same  tisie, 
may  also  have  reason;  would  he  rank 
amongst  reasonable  beings  without  the  seme 
of  touch  ?  Experience  has  not  decided  tUs 
question  ;  we  think  not. 

Second.  As  a  second  condition  of  ressoi 
we  require  that  the  instincts  and  sentimcati 
should  be  properly  dominated  by  comparisos 
and  causality,  represented  in  the  actkm  of 
the  personal  sentiment  **  I,"  feeling,  willing 
suffering,  and  judging.  The  condltioa  of 
infants,  drunkards,  fools,  and  persons  doni- 
nated  by  some  violent  passion,  to  all  of 
whom  we  refuse  the  attribute  of  reasca, 
proves  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  psit 
of  our  definition. 

The  cases  now  mentioned  being  excepted, 
reason  exists  in  every  man  endowed  with  i 
personal  sentiment  which  feela  Itself  free, 
and  who  possesses  anffiolent  pereeptkw  t» 
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Jodgs  of  bodies,  with  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  liimseif,  and  to  estimate  the 
▼alue  of  instinctive  or  sentient  impulses ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  every  man  who  does  not 

Eermit  these  impulses  to  seduce  him,  thoufch 
e  is  capable  of  feeling  them,  both  when 
they  present  themselves  in  the  normal  state 
(fWiftem),  or  as  results  of  some  abnormal 
condition.  Such  are  the  explanations  wc 
have  to  offer  touching  our  first  essay  at  de- 
finition ;  we  might  have  wished  for  a  shorter 
one,  but  how  attain  this,  when  the  word 
**  reason  "  expresses  a  complex  state  and  re- 
Imtion  of  our  faculties?  We  might,  indeed, 
■ay  the  word  reason  expresses,  in  general, 
the  dmmuuUUm  9^  the  pertorutl  sentiment  over 
mli  tke/tuuUiea  0/  a  properly  developed  indi- 
vidumi.  Should  this  new  definition  still 
appear  too  long,  we  may  find  the  means  of 
curtailing  it  in  the  explanations  which  pre- 
cede ;  however,  it  suffices  to  show  that  rea- 
son depends  on  the  two  superior  intellectual 
facnlties  acting  together,  and,  consequently, 
that  phrenology  gives  a  much  better  ex- 
planation of  this  much  disputed  point  than 
any  system  of  metaphysics. 

On  Abstracts. 

The  species  of  abstracts  are  various; 
let  us  enumerate  them  briefly.  First,  The 
attributes  of  bodies,  colours,  forms,  dimen- 
sions, tastes,  odours,  sounds,  arrangement, 
and  disposition  ;  all  these  may  be  separated 
from  bodies;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  Uunle  of 
tham  without  thinking  of  the  bodies  to 
which  they  really  belong :  this  gives  a  first 
species  of  abstracts.  The  operation  by 
which  this  separation  is  eflTected  has  been 
named  abstraction,  which  presents  each 
attribute  as  belonging  to  several  bodies  at 
the  same  time ;  the  attribute  then  lays  aside 
its  substance,  and  becomes  an  abstract  idea. 
In  common  language,  this  operation  is  called 
abstraction ;  it  is  evidently  nothing  but  a 
mode  of  action,  or  being,  of  the  cerebral 
nenrous  system ;  yet  in  language  these  ab- 
stracts are  brought  into  action  as  so  many 
bodies.  Second,  The  same  operation  which 
separates  our  perceptions,  also  exercises 
itself  on  the  sentiments  and  instincts.  I  see 
a  dish  which  excites  my  appetite,  a  scene 
which  softens  me,  an  object  which  arouses 
jny  hatred,  or  my  pride,  my  love,  or  my 
humility ;  when  I  express  what  I  feel  in 
these  different  conditions,  by  the  words 
hunger,  pity,  anger,  pride,  love,  &c.,  it  is 
•▼Ident  that  these  words  only  describe  the 
personal  sentiment  of  feeling  or  having  de- 
sires, liatred,  aversion,  &c.,  in  a  word,  the  ex- 
Krience  of  some  instinct  or  sentiment.  This 
Ing  the  case,  I  abatract,  that  is  to  say,  I 
Sfpsfote,  these  sentiments  from  myself;  I 
consider  them  as  foreign  to  my  own  iudi- 
▼idoality, and  to  everyone  else ;  I  take  them 
away  from  their  substance,  and  I  make  what 
asetaphysicians  call  abstracts,  or  abstrac- 
tUuis;   by  the  use  of  language  I  employ 


these  abstracts  as  if  they  had    not  been 
separated. 

The  chemists,  whose  special  business  it 
is  to  determine  the  composition  of  bodies, 
admit  the  existence  of  simple  substances 
only  in  a  conditional  manner,  and  never 
pretend  to  assert  that  the  bodies  which  still 
seem  to  be  simple  may  not  be  proved  com- 
pound at  some  future  period.  The  idea  we 
have  of  simplicity  is  thus  purely  relative ; 
we  are  even  unable  to  say  how  far  the  term 
"  simplicity  "  may  be  applicable  to  various 
primary  forces  which  act  on  our  senses  as 
bodies,  electricity,  for  example,  caloric, 
polar  mugiietism,  6cc.  It  is  evident  that  the 
spiritualists  found  their  notion  of  the  sim* 
plicity  and  indivisibility  of  their  immaterial 
substance  on  the  very  imperfect  idea  we 
have  of  simple  bodies,  while  the  unbiassed 
observer  can  only  consider  it  as  an  in- 
explicable phenomenon  of  nervous  action. 
But  here  the  spiritualists  will  repeat  what 
they  have  already  said :  '<  We  obtain  this 
notion  of  the  simplicity  of  spirit  or  imma- 
terial substance,  by  reflecting  on  what  pas- 
ses in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  obtain  the  notion  of  material  sut>- 
stance."  This  hss  been  already  answered ; 
the  existence  of  material  substance  is  con- 
tained, by  induction,  in  the  perception  of 
corporal  attributes ;  that  of  an  immaterial 
substance  is  neither  contained  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  bodies,  nor  in  our  sentiments, 
nor  in  our  instincts, — phenomena  whose 
existence  implies  merely  that  of  a  nervous 
system,  living  and  acting,  and  nothing  else. 
But  the  spiritualists  retort,  *<  We  find  an 
ininiatcrial  substance  in  these  phenomena." 
How  is  it  possible  to  answer  a  mere  asser- 
tion .'  The  only  thing  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
spiritualists,  and  those  whom  they  deno- 
miuate  materialists,  draw  different  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  facts.  You  may  now 
ask  nie.  Why  are  these  conclusions  so  dif- 
ferent !  Phrenology  and  observation  teach 
us,  that  *<  the  sentiments  of  veneration,  of 
ideality,  and  of  marvellousness,  predominate 
the  organs  of  perception  and  causality,  in 
persons  addicted  to  spiritualism.  They 
regard  facts  with  less  attention  than  the 
impulses  of  their  feelings,  and  their  intelli- 
gence seizes  with  diflicully  the  relation 
which  exists  between  cause  and  effect."  As 
to  the  materialists,  phrenologists  tell  us 
*<  they  bow  with  submission  to  the  authority 
of  facts,  and  their  organ  of  causality  acts 
with  greater  vigour  in  discovering  the 
relation  between  cause  and  eflfect,  because 
it  is  well  developed  and  properly  exercised." 
Ask  them  again,  if  these  so  called  mate- 
rialists are  without  the  superior  feelings, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  that  man,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  possess  the  elevated  sentiments, 
which,  far  from  opposing  the  action  of  cau- 
sality, lend  it  powerful  assistance,  provided 
the  perceptive  organs  be  sufficiently  de- 
veloped and  exercised  to  supply  the  intelU- 
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Kence  with  an  abundance  of  facts.  Phre- 
nologists also  remark,  tliat  in  cases  where 
the  perceptive  organs  arc  %vcak,  while 
causality  is  very  powerful,  the  individual 
will  feel  a  kind  of  mania  for  explaining 
•very  thing,  and,  in  the  absence  of  facts, 
will,  in  spite  of  himself,  have  a  tendency  to 
employ  imaginary  facts  as  causes,  no  matter 
how  his  superior  sentiments  and  ideality 
may  be  developed.  As  to  persons  in  whom 
the  organ  of  causality  is  feeble,  they  will 
necessarily  obey  whatever  impulses  they 
may  receive  from  others ;  that  is,  they  will 
readily  admit  as  causes  whatt>vtT  ei.plana- 
tion  a  superior  intcllii;enco  may  lay  before 
them.  If  their  intellectual  faculties  be 
feeble,  and  their  knowledge  at  the  same 
time  limited,  they  can  never  shake  olf  their 
early  impressions  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their 
luiowledge  of  facts  be  extensive,  wliile  they 
are  little  gi\en  to  veneration  or  terror, 
instead  of  believers  they  become  sceptics, 
and  experience  no  intellectual  pleasure 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  shaking  con- 
viction and  dissipating  belief. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

CONSIDERATIONS   ON  SOME  GENERAL    FACT.S  RE- 
LATIVE TO  THE  ACTION  OF  OIR  ORGANS. 

Gentlemen: — Having  passed  in  re\iew 
the  several  organs,  we  shall  now  lay  before 
you  some  facts  relati\e  to  their  action. 
Man,  perfectly  developed,  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  our  examination,  whereas,  at  the 
Gommencemont  of  the  course,  wc  merely 
considered  him  in  the  slate  of  an  embryo, or 
an  infant. 

First  PropositioH.— The  brain  is  incapable 
of  producing  all  the  faculties  which  we  have 
studied,  without  the  intervention  of  external 
itimuli.  We  pre-suppose  the  existence  of 
life,  without  which  the  brain  evidently  is 
inert.  The  life  of  the  brain,  and  every  other 
nervous  ap^varatus,  is  kept  up  by  the  im- 
ponderables which  penetrate  it  in  o\ery 
direction,  communicating  the  faculty  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  the  other  tissues,  and 
enabling  them  to  assimilate  the  nutriment 
fitted  for  their  growth  or  support.  Several 
authors  consider  this  principlt>  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  electric  lliii<l,  while  the> 
iregard  all  other  imponderables,  such  as 
caloric,  terrestrial  magnetism,  6ilc.,  as  forms 
or  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  primary 
agent  or  principle.  This  question  remains 
yet  undecided;  we  know,  ho\ve\er, th;itihe 
living  bein^  derives  its  imponderables  frofn 
two  sources;  Orst,  the  direct  penetration 
into  the  nervous  tissue  of  those  ]»rinciples 
which  are  diilused  throughout  all  nature ; 
second,  the  constant  dischar;;e,  produced  by 
chemical  decompositions  of  our  \arious 
fluids,  brought  into  contact,  atom  by  atom, 
with  the  solids.  Some  philosophers  ask, 
Why  an  animal,  suddenly  killed  by  an  elec- 


tric shock,  presents  no  trace  of  aentatuNi  or 
motion,  although  we  are  unable  to  discover 
any  organic  change  of  structure  in  his  body? 
This  certainly  depends  on  the  nervoai 
apparatus  having  lost  the  aptitude  to  modify 
the  imponderable  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  lit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  althousb  it 
continues  to  traverse  the  body  for  a  cerCais 
time. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  admirable  ma- 
chine by  which  the  prinmry  imponderable, 
whether  simple  or  multiple,  corresponding 
with  the  universal  soul  of  the  ancients,  pro- 
duces all  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  amongst 
tiiem  thfi  faculties  uf  the  brain.  Bat  this 
force,  or  this  soul,  is  connected  with  the 
force  which  organises  our  living;  tissues, 
and,  in  its  turn,  the  latter,  under  the  name  of 
vital  chemistry,  is  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  inanimate  bodies,  as  it  is  with 
every  physical  power,  with  attraction,  && 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  common 
bond  of  union  between  these  different  forces, 
which  appear  to  be  matter  in  niovemcal. 
In  this  manner,  also,  we  arrive  at  the  notion 
of  a  single  re;;ulating  force,  or  of  ^l«oD,  sad 
we  show  that  atheism  can  never  penetrate 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  reflects  profoundly 
on  i\hat  passes  in  the  natnnil  world. 

I  mentioned  just  now  external  stimali. 
These  are  derived  from  all  bodies  existiag 
in  nature  which  act  on  our  senses ;  as  soos 
as  perception  takes  place  the  brain  isei- 
cited,  and  the  cerebral  or^an,  destined  to 
re-act  on  the  impression  received,  acqaim 
a  degree  of  action  more  intense  than  sbt 
other  one.  It  matters  little  whetiier  it  i* 
the  whole  brain,  or  merely  the  organ  of  the 
faculty,  which  contributes  to  its  maaifetls- 
tion.  Jt  is  possible  that  the  whole  man  nai 
be  stimulated ;  the  excitation  of  the  am- 
ous  8>stem  may  be  general;  but  the  poiit 
of  most  importance  to  determine  is,  wheffaff 
the  results  or  manifestations  are  proportioa- 
ed  to  the  development  of  such  or  such  por- 
tions of  the  brain ;  for,  if  the  affinnatioaof 
this  proposition  be  true,  (and  it  is  iuconlM- 
tible),  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  desigssir 
the  ))art  whose  predominance  constaatlT 
coincides  with  u  detenniuate  action,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  organ  of  tliat  action. 

This  is  so  clear,  that  I  should  waste  bu 
further  time  in  its  discussion,  although  tkf 
anti-phrenologists  seem  to  consider  it  an  ok- 
jectitm  of  the  highest  importance;  bat  I 
have  just  receJMd,  and  will  here  notice,  « 
manuscript,  entitled,  «<  Doubts  on  Phreso- 
log}-."  The  author  thinks  that  phrvnologi»li 
are  much  embarrassed  by  the  contradicton 
facts  which  present  themselves  as  to  dw 
functions  of  organs  ;  the  division  of  lb« 
brain  into  organs  seems  to  him  inadmissibie. 
because*  we  are  unable  to  determine  either 
the  number  of  f;  c  ilties  or  the  particalv 
porliun  of  the  brain  in  which  each  ftcellj 
resides.  Hence  he  proposes  to  conaidsr  tk 
brain  as  a  single  organ,  prodncuign 
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of  faneiioBi,  whiehlbecome  more  varied  and 
fiuxBeroiii  in  propoiiion  as  the  brain  acquires 
development  in  the  iminial  scale.  We  con- 
fets  the  question  might  be  considered  under 
this  point  of  view,  if  we  dispensed  with 

Srooft;  for  to  prove  the  assertion  is  impossi- 
le,  bat  we  altogether  deny  that  there  exists 
BO  relation  observable  between  the  dev'clop- 
ment  of  our  recognised  faculties  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  brain  which  phrenologists  have 
••signed  to  them  as  organs.  The  connection 
is  always  visible  to  the  man  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  subject  with 
•By  degree  of  attention.  The  exceptions 
cited  to  the  contrary  are,  for  the  most  part, 
lUsey  or  result  from  imperfect  observations  ; 
those  which  really  exist  may  be  explained 
••way,  or,  if  we  are  incapable  of  explaining 
them  as  yet,  it  by  no  means  results  that  they 
are  inexplicable.  The  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  embarrasses  every  science  in  its  in- 
fancy, does  not  prevent  the  true  phrenologist 
from  studying  his  science  with  pleasure, 
•Bd  the  more  he  studies  the  more  reason  he 
finds  for  believing  in  its  truth,  unless  alto- 
gether deprived  of  the  organs  of  comparison 
aad  causality. 

Am  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
whole  brain  acts  for  the  manifestation  of 
each  faculty,  this  cannot  modify  the  results 
of  empirical  observation,  which  is  the  ver}' 
aesenoe  of  phrenology, — it  can  only  bear  on 
the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  brain's 
node  oi  acting.  The  explanation  offered  by 
phrenologists  is  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  for  we  find  a  great  diflicuUy  in  imagin- 
ing how  a  simple  change  in  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  same  fibres  could  produce  the 
immense  diflTerence  existing  between  the 
fiwulties  of  the  brain,  between  the  feeling  of 
comparison,  for  example,  and  the  ferocious 
plaasore  certain  men  experience  in  tor- 
turing their  fellow-creatures.  How  much 
more  simple  is  it  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
••atfttion  of  objects  excites,  in  these  diflTer- 
ent  situations  of  man,  different  other  organs 
of  the  brain ;  and  this  observation  serves  to 
•how  us  that  the  organs  of  instinct  and  sen- 
timent are  not  the  same  as  those  which  act 
in  the  representation  of  objects.  If  we  admit 
this  first  distinction,  without  the  aid  of  the 
•calpel,  why  not  admit  others  ?  If  these 
other  distinctions  really  exi^t,  why  should 
it  be  impossible  to  observe  the  organs  corre- 
•ponding  with  those  distinct  faculties?  Con- 
tradict, then,  if  you  will,  not  one  or  two 
men,  but  thousands  of  phrenologists,  who 
have  discovered,  and  every  day  verify,  these 
relations.  Tell  them  they  are  fools,  or 
Tiaionaries,  and  substitute  abuse  for  verifi- 
cation, lest  you  may  incur  the  displeasure  of 
certain  learned  bodies,  or  of  a  fow  celebrated 
personages  who  would  never  condrscend  to 
study  phrenology. 

The  author  alluded  to  grants  us,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  brain  acquires  volume,  it 
ao^uirts  additional  fanctioos ;  but  he  denies 


us  the  possibility  of  seising  the  relations 
which  may  exist  between  each  of  these  new 
regions,  and  the  additional  functions  enrich- 
ing the  brain ;  he  denies  it,  I  say,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  important  exceptions 
which  have  been  cited  against  this  doctrine. 
But  let  him  take  courage ;  I  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  sonic  exceptions,  but  certainly 
they  are  infinitely  less  in  number  than  the 
enemies  of  phrenology  represent  them ;  or, 
for  my  own  part,  the  more  I  study  the 
science  the  less  exceptionable  examples  I 
discover,  and  the  knowledge  it  gives  me  of 
the  moral  nature  of  people  with  whom  I  am 
in  habitual  contact,  has  been  so  useful,  that 
I  regret  having  neglected  it  so  long.  The 
objection  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  faculties  is  of  no  great 
weight.  Phrenologists  never  pretended  to 
determine  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding;  had  they  so 
pretended,  1  should  have  differed  from  them. 
We  all  work  together  for  the  discovery  of 
truth;  more  than  once  I  have  expressed 
freely  my  doubts  during  the  present  course, 
and  declared  that  I  was  ready  to  concede 
my  own  opinions  to  whatever  seemed  better 
demonstrated. 

Second  Proposition, — The  instincts  and 
sentiments  never  manifest  themselves  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  external  stimu- 
lus ;  we  possess  no  example  of  the  contrary. 
Hence  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  is  a 
chimera;  we  merely  possess  innate  disposi- 
tions resulting  from  our  organization.  Our 
senses  are  modified  by  the  action  of  external 
causes,  and  immediately  a  corresponding 
action  takes  place  in  the  part  connected  with 
the  external  stimulus.  The  two  excitations 
are  simultaneous,  and  on  this  account  have 
been  referred  to  electricity,  for  the  electric 
excitation  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  which  acts  simultaneously  on 
different  regions  of  the  same  person,  or  on  a 
long  series  of  individuals  connected  toge- 
ther by  contact  Thus,  the  excitation  of 
light  produces  at  the  same  instant  all  the 
ideas  relative  to  light;  the  excitation  of 
sound,  all  those  relative  to  sound,  and  so  on. 
A  certain  spectacle  excites  a  certain  passion, 
and  no  other  but  the  spectacle  must  have 
been  transmitted  by  the  senses,  or  produced 
by  memory,  after  having  been  once  perceiv- 
ed. Thuit,  we  can  conceive  no  spontaneous 
action  independent  of  external  objects,  and 
we  should  regret  the  distinction  made  by 
some  between  instincts  and  sentiments, 
which  depend  on  objects,  and  those  which 
are  independent  of  them  ;  for  it  invariably 
requires  some  external  stimulant  to  bring 
our  instincts  or  stimulants  into  play.  Before 
we  think  of  any  object  of  food,  we  must  have 
scon  it ;  we  must  see  a  man  or  a  woman  be- 
fore we  can  experience  the  sentiments  of 
love  or  friendship  appropriate  to  the  sex ; 
we  must  have  witnessed  misfortune  to  feel 
compassion ;  and  so  on  for  the  rest*    Conse* 
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qvently,  whenever  the  organ  of  a  sentiment 
or  instinct  seems  to  impel  you  to  the  accom* 
pUshment  of  such  or  such  an  action,  this  very 
impulse  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
object  on  which  you  are  tempted  to  act. 
"When  this  knowledge  persists  after  the 
object  has  ceas^  to  act  on  the  senses,  it 
constitutes  memory.  We  have  already 
shown  that  each  faculty  has  its  own  me- 
mory, because  each  organ  has  the  power  of 
placing  itself  very  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  occupied  when  the  external  body 
made  an  impression  on  it,  although  the  ex- 
ternal body  be  no  longer  present.  All  the 
faculties  possess  this  power  in  common.  But 
how  explain  this  i  say  you.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  primary  cause :  the  fact  is  a 
primary  one,  like  so  many  others  that  we  are 
forced  to  accept  without  pretending  to  ex- 
plain; we  may,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
tame  excitation  which  was  produced  during 
sensation,  is  produced  during  memory,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  nervous  fibres  are 
placed  in  the  same  condition,  or  mode  of 
action,  in  which  sensation  had  thrown  them. 

I  find  it  mentioned  in  Combe's  *^  Manual," 
that  Dr.  Watts,  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard,  has  given  the  first  idea  of  this 
explanation  ;  this  may  be  possible,  for  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  period  at 
which  Dr.  Watts  may  have  written  ;  all  I 
know  is,  that  you  will  find  it  in  my  treatise 
on  *'  Irritation  and  Fully,"  published  in 
1828,  where  I  treat  of  ideas,  and  combat  the 
physiologists,  who  endeavour  to  erect  ideas 
into  substances,  after  the  example  of  the 
physiologists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lvi 
us  explain  ourselves  on  this  point.  Caba- 
NAis,  beyond  all  doubt,  considered  ideas  as 
substances,  since  he  calls  them  secretions  of 
the  brain;  this  is  unintelligible;  the  only 
thing  certain  is,  that  whenever  an  object 
strikes  our  senses,  we  experience  certain 
emotions  or  sentiments,  which  wc  arc  also 
capable  of  experiencing  in  the  absence  of 
the  object.  By  recalling  the  perception 
(memory  \  we  reproduce  the  emotion  or  sen- 
timent wnich  existed  as  an  effect  of  it  in  the 
first  instance.  What  substance  can  we  find 
interfering  in  all  this,  except  the  nervous 
matter?  Hence  ideas,  or  perceptions,  are 
phenomena  of  the  ner>ou8  substance,  de* 
pending  upon  sensations,  as  instincts  and 
sentiments  are  nervous  phenomena,  depend- 
ing on  perceptions  or  ideas.  I  declare,  for- 
mally, my  incapability  of  giving  idea  any 
other  definition  than  *'  a  phenomenon  or  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  substance;"  but  wc  should 
distinguish  ideas,  properly  so  called,  from 
other  nervous  phenomena,  relative  to  the  in- 
stincts and  sentiments,  which  are  equally 
produced  by  the  brain. 

When  we  have  seen  a  spectacle  which 
excites  our  horror,  or  our  pity,  our  disgust 
or  our  indignation,  we  may  reproduce  these 
sentiments  by  recalling,  with  an  act  of 
memory,  the  idea  or  spectacle  which  first 


provoked  them.  But  what  does  an  idea 
recall  to  the  mind  ?  A  body.  Thus  we  say, 
"  idea  of  a  lustre  ;  idea  of  a  table;  idea  q(a 
head,"6cc.,  or  *'  image,"  because  we  comptre 
the  products  of  sensation  with  those  of  a 
mirror.  We  have  sufficiently  explained 
ourselves  on  this  point,  and  only  request 
you  to  remember  that  ideas  are  nothing  bat 
modes  of  action  of  the  brain,  considered  in 
relation  with  bodies.  In  this  acceptatios, 
the  term  idea  is  clearly  understood,  ao 
matter  what  sensitive  organ  may  have 
furnished  it.  But  virtue,  grandeur,  force, 
pity,  cruelty,  kindness,  dec;  do  these 
terms  represent  bodies  f  No ;  they  repre- 
sent the  emotions  we  feel  on  having  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  the  objects  which  excite  them, 
and  we  fall  into  an  error  when  we  denomi- 
nate these  emotions  "  ideas."  The  emotion 
is  connected  with  its  exciting  idea  as  far  u 
effect  and  cause  may  be  connected  together, 
but  they  should  not  be  confounded  togetlier. 
1  he  sign  which  represents  your  anger,  pity, 
compassion, 6cc.,  never  representa  the  object 
which  excited  them ;  in  ideas,  properly  so 
called,  the  sign  always  represents  the  excit- 
ing object.  These  reflections  should  con- 
vince you  still  more  of  the  falsity  of  diose 
theories  which  consecrate  the  doctrine  •(  ' 
innate  ideas. 

The  term  "  idea"  has  also  been  emptoycd 
in  various  other  senses.  Thas,  people  say, 
*^  This  man  had  an  excellent  idea  when  it 
invented  such  a  machine,  or  such  a  process.*' 
M^hcuever  one  investigates  a  new  questioa 
or  subject,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  people 
say,  **He  has  produced  a  new  idea."  lathe 
same  sense,  the  faliricators  of  romance  con- 
ceived the  *'  idea  "  of  turning  to  accouatoor 
basest  passions ;  and  the  witicisms  of  s 
merry  genius  are  denominated  **  ideas."  The 
impulse  which  excited  Gall  to  observe  the 
relations  between  the  different  regions  of 
the  brain  and  its  faculties,  was  also  called 
an  '*  idea  ;"  in  a  word,  every  new  concep- 
tion, or  invention,  every  new  point  of  viev, 
is  termed,  in  vulgar  language,  *^  idea."  Bat 
ail  these  are  oblique  and  figurative  funis  of 
speech,  which  should  be  banished  from  the 
language  of  philosophers;  and  in  every 
future  discussion  on  the  faculties  we  shoaM 
reserve  the  term  '*  idea  "  fur  the  perception 
of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  distinguish  then 
from  our  sentiments  and  instincts,  as  well  u  ' 
from  our  complete  or  incomplete  knowledge^ 
or  from  the  notions  produced  bycompariioft, 
judgment,  and  induction. 

Volition, — We  have  seen  that  volition  ii 
connected  with  the  personal  aentiment  **•  I," 
and  hence  with  the  superior  intellectasl 
faculties.  It  is,  then,  uselesa  to  recur  to  this 
question,  which  phrenologiats  have  hitherto 
placed  amongst  their  general  consideratiflU 
in  the  faculties  of  man. 

Attention,^M'h9it  is  attention  ?  Is  thb  s 
primitive  faculty,  as  many  people  think,  or 
an  action  common  to  all  oar  orgmniy  as  the 
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phrenologists  layf  Are  there  two  species  of 
attention,  one  with  the  persooal  seotiineot 
(**  I  '*),  the  other  independent  of  it?  Phreno- 
logy connects  and  explains  all  these  various 
questions.  I  shall  demonstrate  this  at  some 
length.  Children  and  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible of  attention ;  that  is  to  say,  atten- 
tion is  possible  without  the  personal  senti- 
ment, without  volition,  or  liberty.  Is  any 
organ  briskly  excite.i  ?  Attention  is  deve- 
loped in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stirou- 
lua  it  feels.  The  intellectual  faculties  act, 
but  it  is  in  a  secondary  manner.  They  do 
not  command  the  first  actsof  attention,  which 
may  manifest  themselves  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  self;  this  you  may  see  in  the 
infant,  in  your  dog,  in  your  horse,  when  you 
caress  or  menace  them.  You  excite  their 
attention  involuntarily  with  a  morsel  of 
bread,  or  the  lash  of  your  whip.  In  these 
cases,  attention  is  evidently  independent  of 
tbe  **I."  But  there  is  another  species  of 
attention  really  dependinp;  on  the  personal 
sentiment,  because  we  know  how  several  of 
our  ideas  have  been  acquired.  You  say,  <'  I 
^^1  my  personal  existence ;  I  wish  to  direct 
Tyy  faculties  towards  such  a  point ;  it  is  not 
Q^Acetsary,  but  such  is  my  will ;  I  shall  study 
>.lBd  obsen-e  every  thing  connected  with  it." 
Here  is  an  attention  dependin}^  on  the  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  commanded  by  it. 

Aa  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
it  is  said,  **  In  these  cases  the  org^  of  indi- 
vidrntUiiy,  or  that  of  eoneentrivity,  is  particu- 
larly the  one  which  commands  attention  ;'* 
butt  for  my  part,  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
of  this,  in  spite  of  the  curious  observations 
-which  M.  ViMONT  has  made  on  animals  who 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  I  think  tbo  per- 
sonal sentiment,  when  free  to  act,  is  sufli- 
cently  capable  of  directing  attention  upon 
any  object  it  pleases,  though  I  feel  myself 
unable  to  explain  the  great  difTerences  we 
observe  amongst  men,  some  of  whom  fix  their 
minds  with  intensity,  and  for  any  \v.\\%i\i  of 
time,  upon  a  particular  point,  though  sur- 
rounded by  all  tlie  distractions  of  society, 
while  other  men  are  totally  incapable  of  this 
effort,  and  are  drawn  off  by  the  tirst  sound 
which  strikes  their  ear.  Perhaps  this  ten- 
dency to  be  distracted  may  depend  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  percepti\e  organs  of 
the  lower  line  of  the  foreheud  are  very  active 
la  such  per:(ou8,  and  hence  lead  them  perpe- 
tually to  the  observation  of  new  facts.  This 
nay  be  true  ornot.  If  observation  convinced 
me  of  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  concen- 
trivity,  I  would  admit  it  at  once,  without, 
however,  laying  aside  my  opinion  that  the 
organ  is  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  personal  sentiment  (<*  I").  iMy  doubts 
upon  this  point  are  greatly  increased  by  ob- 
serving that  certain  men,  easily  distracted  by 
words,  and  particularly  by  songs,  are  cap- 
able of  exercising  a  high  degree  of  attention 
whenever  they  study  in  a  silent  pla.e,  or 
nothing  but  sounds  (snch  as  those  of  a 


carriage),  which  do  not  excite  the  intellect 
tiial  organs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facility 
of  distracting  the  attention  bears  a  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  cerebral  organs  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  Impressions  sent  up  by 
the  senses ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  one 
man,  inaccessible  to  stupid  prose,  is  imme- 
diately distracted  by  music  or  poetry,  or  why 
another  will  have  his  attention  drawn  off',  in 
spite  of  himself,  as  soon  as  any  favourite 
question  is  started,  while  his  studies  would 
be  continued  uninterruptedly  by  less  interest- 
ing conversation.    The  various  mechanical 
arts,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  permit  us  to 
listen  to  conversation,  and  we  take  part  in 
it.     This  fact  shows  that  the  intellectual 
organs  are  but  feebly  occupied  by  any  maniM 
labour,  which  becomes  easy,  and,  asitvuon, 
instinctive,  by  habit.    On  the  contrp  The 
musician  cannot  bear  to  be  distracbf  those 
requires  the  whole  of  his  attentiivsceptaeles 
late  his  tones  and  measuresMiabitantt  of  a 
may  engage  in  conversatioieir   economies, 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  jl^.  destroy  ^efar 
son  of  this  difference  is,  that  it  ihink  of  com- 
cerebral  action  to  execute  a  pieig  from  it,  or 
than  to  listen  to  it.  S  so  pro- 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  Th  Hence 
tion  of  the  instincts  and  sentiments  mining 
roused  by  external  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  volition  ;  and  in  these  cases  atten- 
tion is  a  spontaneous  product  of  the  stimulus 
natural  to  the  organ.  There  is  another  spe- 
cies of  attention,  free,  and  produced  by  the 
intelligence.  Observe  that  you  may  make 
the  same  remark  on  all  the  faculties,  or  ac- 
tions, of  the  cerebral  organs.  Attention  to 
their  actions  is  developed  sometimes  by  the 
external  stimulus  of  an  instinct,  or  of  a  sen- 
timent, independent  of  the  volition.  These 
facts  belong  to  the  mutual  influence  of  organs 
upon  one  another,  of  which  we  have  so  often 
spoken  during  the  present  course. 

Explanation  of  the  Passions. 

Do  the  passions  depend  on  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  the  old  philosophers  thought ;  or  do 
phrenologists  reason  correctly  when  they 
describe  as  many  passionsas  there  are  facul- 
t  ies  ?  You  see,  (gentlemen,  these  two  theories 
are  very  different.  The  philosophers  pur- 
sue still  the  method  which  we  followed 
ourselves  in  the  infancy  of  our  education  ; 
they  consider  our  faculties  in  too  general  a 
manner,  and,  equally  ignorant  of  their  num- 
ber or  their  characters,  create  at  will  a  cer- 
tain number  of  general  faculties,  which  they 
describe  as  acting  on  the  mind  of  man.  In 
this  way  they  created  attention,  volition, 
liberty,  ^c, — terms  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  reduce  to  their  true  meaning. 

The  passi(ms  they  reduce  to  two  elements, 
pleasure  and  pain;  or  to  love  and  hatred ;  for 
pleasure  excites  love  and  joy,  pain  induces 
sadness  and  hatred  ;  hence  the  distinction  of 
gay,  joyous  passions,  and  depressing,  male- 
volent ones.    This  is  the  essence  of  tiie  doc- 
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trine  we  all  learned  at  school.    Phrenology  I  consequence  of  hope  and  marrellonfBess. 
comes  and  tells  us,  '*  For  e?ery  organ  there  Thus,  the  passions  of  a  lorer  are  themselres 

pleasures,  and  the  passion  of  attracting  flat 


it  an  emotion,  and,  consequently,  a  cause  of 
passion."  This  once  laid  down  and  acknow- 
ledged, it  became  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  passions  according  to  the  organs  with 
whicli  they  were  connected.     Thus,  some 
are  coiwected  with  the  instincts;  for  example, 
the  passion  for  women,  the  love  of  children, 
the  passion  of  combativeness,  of  destruction, 
of  dissimulation,  of  avarice,  kc.    Other  pas- 
lions  are  nothing  but  the  exaggeration  of 
•entiments,  as  the  immoderate  love  of  power, 
and  ambition,  tlie  love  of  approbation,  &c., 
which  some  men  aim  at,  no  matter  what  it 
*may  cost  them;  the  incessant  tendency  of 
**:  ne  to  venerate  existing  powers,  or  v.hat- 
y^^vis  antique  ;  to  follow  with  enthusiasm 
forced  "•pematural  and  the  marvellous ;  the 
plain;  v  pf^|  taste  of  some  men  for  play,  or 
aame  excise.  ,,g  enterprises  and  projects  ;  the 
sensation,  is  |.^^lse  by  which  others  are  in- 
words,  tjj^ipfgljQ^.jygjj.  yj.^jjp^.Qjj, 

~.  f Stimulating  a  love  of  satire, 

-■•'aess,  uncharitableness,  &c. ;  the 
passion  ofij^jjoygy  ^^^^  ^.^^.y^  ^i^j^.^  attacks 

"■""^'^"^objects,  according  to  the  predomi- 
""^^     our  different  faculties.    In  a  woni, 
^"[Jlttaever  one  or  two  or  more  organs  ia  ex- 
^'cessively  developed  and  very  active,  we  are 
constantly  placed  in  a  state  of  slaver)'  to 
them.    The  world  tlien  says,  **  He  has  such 
a  passion,"  that  is,  he  is  niled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  desire.    **  He  is  pas-^ion- 
less,*' — his  desires  or  impuls<>s  are  not  sulli- 
cieutly  strong  to  maslor  his  conduct."  Some- 
times, however,  we  say,  **  This  person  Iims  a 
desire  of  pleasing,  a  love  of  coquetry,  uf  tine 
clothes,  a  desire  to  put  himself  constantly 
forward,  &c."   These  expressions  merely  im- 
ply a  less  degree  of  force  in  the  sentiments. 
We  make  a  similar  application  in  speak- 
ing of    the  intellect: — **  This   man    has   a 
passion  for  study  ;  for  the  mathematics  :  for 
mechanics."  If  we  constantly  sec  him  occu- 
pied on  the  same  subject,  we  call  it  "  a  pas- 
sion ;"  if  the  tendency  be  in  a  minor  decree, 
we  call  it  "atabtc."    You  see  what  various 
significations  the  word  paiwon  has  received. 
As  to  the  question  how  far  pain  and  plea- 
sure may  become  the  exciting  caures    of 
passion,  the  ancient  doctrine  requires  modi- 
fication.   The  fact  is,  we  always  experience 
an  ag^eable  feeling  in  satisfying  our  wants; 
or  a  sentiment  of    pain  whenever  we  are 
prevented  from  gratifying  them.  Hut  neither 
the  pain  nor  the  pleasure  pn»duces  our  pas- 
sions; they  result,  as  we  ha>e  said  before, 
from  the  impulses  of  our  several  organs : 
we  feel  a  pleasure  in  obeying  these  natunil 
impulses,  and  a  degree  of  pain  when  we  meet 
any  obstacle  which  opposes  our  satisfying 
them. 

Properly  speaking,  the  impulses  of  our 
organs  do  not  produce  pleasure,  unless  they 


terers,  for  hope  and  illusion  always  prbdnce 
a  certain  quantity  of  ex^oyment,  not  the  less 
agreeable  that  it  is  imaginary'.  Most  of  onr 
desires  are  attended  with  a  species  of  uncer- 
tainty more  painful  than  plea8nnd>le  ;  thor 
satisfaction,  however,  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  pleasure,  and  we  experience  a 
kiu<l  of  pain,  termed  regret,  when  forced  to 
renounce  them  before  satiety.  Hence,  plea- 
sure  and  pain,  considered  as  moral  agents, 
are  not  the  causes  of  passion,  they  are  two 
general  modes  of  internal  feeling,  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
our  sentiments,  and  our  iostinctA, 

The  passions  present  certain  varieties, 
which  are  proportioned  to  the  development 
of  our  organs.  The  most  powerful  passions 
are  those  which  depend  on  our  most  power- 
ful organs,  on  such  as  act  on  the  greatest 
number  of  viscera  and  muscles.  Hence, 
love,  and  anger,  which  is  connected  withtbe 
organ  of  destruction  (the  latter  being  more 
or  less  related  to  the  want  of  aliments ),  the 
passion  of  acquiring,  &c.,are  frequently  very 
imperious  and  violent.  In  general,  the  pss- 
sions  are  more  powerful  and  impetooni  in 
proportion  as  they  are  connected  with  tks 
instinct  of  existence,  or  reproduction;  is 
this  case  they  often  pursue  a  man  through 
his  whole  career  in  life,  and  only  abaados 
him  at  the  confines  of  the  tomb. 

Phrenolog}',  then,  teaches  us  tliat  pleasore 
is  connected  with   the   satisfaction  of  is 
organ,  and  pain  with  its  non-satisfactioa. 
This  is  true ;  but  phrenologists  hate  alto- 
gether neglected  the  influence  of  physical 
pain  and  pleasure.    I  regret  this  omissios. 
for  it  is  an  important  one,  physical  paiaand 
pleasure  mod  if>  iug  considerably  the  intrinsic 
actions  of  the  bruin.    A  man  afflicted  with 
disease  of  certain  >iscera,  the  abdomen,  fur    ■' 
example,  is  always  dull,  and  oppressed  in 
spirits  ;  a  patient  whose  chronic  aflection 
tends  to  slacken  the  circulatioo  of  the  blood, 
sees  e\ cry  thing  on  the  dark  side;  shouU     , 
his  organs  of  circumspection  and  meditation 
be  strong,  he  easily  falls  into  a  degree  uf 
melancholy,  or  even  delirium,  which  nay 
end  in  insanity.     Disease  may  act  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  the  condititm  of  the  brain.    * 
In  primitive  atTections  of  the  heart  orlnnp 
the  circulation  is  frequently  accelerated^ and 
the  brain  receives  more  than  its  usual  fti- 
mulus  from  the  blood  ;  in  these  cases  tl^ 
patient  manifests  a  tendency  to  illusions,  or 
to  the  development  of  the  gay  passions,  ai 
we  sometimes  see  in  individuals  at  the  eon- 
mencemeut  of  disease  of  tlie  heart,  or  of 
phthisis.    The  connection  between  the  sutt 
of  the  viscera  and  that  of  the  brain  if  ver;f 
intimate.     Each  disease  acts  in  a  pecaliar 
manner  on  the  centre  of  the  nenous  systeSr 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  with  them  a  I  as  the  brain,  in  its  turn,  acts  pcculiariy  oa 
certain  degree  of  satisAiction,  directly,  or  in  I  each  viscera.    When  affected  with  tenw 
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eart  begins  to  beat;  and  primary  pal- 
ons,  again,  communicate  a  feeling  of 
'  without  any  motive.    Any  cause  of 
iness  oppresses  you,  by  accumulating 
lood  in  the  lungs ;  and,  when  affected 
a  primary  oppression  of  the  chest,  or 
dyspnocra,  you  are  thrown  into  a  per- 
nt  state  of  uneasiness.  When  the  moral 
s  sad  and  depressed,  the  epigastrium 
tight  and  contracted ;    on  the  other 
,  in  primary  constriction  of  the  stomach, 
eel  a  species  of  melancholy,  for  which 
ainly  seek  a  moral  cause.   When  orer- 
with  terror,  your  muscles  either  fall 
I  state  of  collapse,  or  contract  convul- 
r;  while,  on  the  contrary,  very  exces- 
;ension,  or  feebleness  of  the  muscular 
m,  inspires  you   with    uncomfortable 
H  of  an  evil  n'-iture.  Man,  in  particular, 
ever  see  his  muscular  force  give  way 
jut  receiving  a  melancholy  impression. 
3Spair,  our  whole  economy  is  thrown 
disorder,  and  all  this  depends  on  the 
.    When  a  man  whose  intelligence  still 
ins  untouched,  sees  all  his  functions 
tg  in  u  sudden  manner,  he  requires  a 
share  of  moral  courage  not  to  abandon 
?lf  to  despair.     As  to  the  effect  ot  phy- 
pain  coming  from  the  exterior,  such  as 
lains  of  bums,  wounds,  and  the  various 
es  of  bodily  torture  invented  by  fana- 
n,  or  offended  amour  ffropre,  the  moral 
'  may  resist  them,  provided  the  grand' 
ira  are  intact ;  for  iu  this  case  volition 
f9  a  power   and   energy  unknown  in 
ise.   The  historj-  of  martyrs,  in  all  ages, 
es  this  fact.     We  have  even  examples 
lorbid  cerebral  excitement,  or,  if  you 
insanity,  stimulating  men  to  torture 
own  bodies, — a  species  of  folly  never 
rved  when  the  cerebral  innervation  has 
reduced  by  deep  and  constant  suffering 
e  principal  viscera.    Such  are  the  facts, 
Hemeii,  which  phrenologists  have  neg- 
•d  to  consider  in  their  history  of  the 
ions. 

The  Association  of  Ideas. 

odem  philosophers,  regarding  ideas  as 
nany  substances  endowed  with  attri- 
s,  reduced  them  under  certain  laws,  as 
educe  bodies  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
}  we  consider  chemical  substances  com- 
iig  in  various  proportions,  and  thus  cou- 
nted a  kind  of  romance  on  the  association 
leas.  According  to  this  theory  one  idea 
rally  brought  after  it  a  certain  other 
;  sometimes  they  engendered  one  another 
procally;  sometimes  they  were  united 
ji  affinity  inherent  in  their  nature.  You 
find  all  this  in  the  logical  school  of 

DILLAC. 

hrenologists  have  attacked  this  theory, 
»  I  think,  witli  reason.  Ideas  become 
tciated  according  to  the  organs  of  per- 
tion,  of  reflection,  of  sentiment,  or  of 
inctywitfa  which  our  orgftnixation  maybe 


connected ;  this  I  shall  prove  to  yon  imine- 
diately.    I  shall  select  my  examples  from 
Combe's  work,  in  which  we  find  many  most 
excellent  ideas.  Combe  selected  an  eieTation 
near  London.    M.  Fossati,  in  his  transla* 
tion  of  1'ombe's"  Manual,"  has  substituted 
the  heights  of  Mont  Martre.    From    this 
point  the  spectator  beholds  an  immense  mul- 
titude moving  about  the  public  places  and 
streets ;  he  contemplates  a  mass  of  build- 
ings,— the  asylums  of  vice  and  of  virtue,-" 
without  end.     W'hat  association  of  ideas 
should  this  spectacle  produce  in  the  mind  of 
each  spectator?  The  man  who  has  ataste  for 
architecture,  will  seir^e  at  once  on  what  is 
placed  before  him, — ^the  execution  and  style 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  sise,  direction, 
regularity,  &c.,  of  the  different  streets.  The 
moralist  will  reflect  on  the  dangers  of  those 
inconsiderate  pleasures,  of  those  receptacles 
of  corruption,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great   capital    dissipate   their   economies, 
undermine  their  health,  and  destroy  their 
future  prospects.  A  third  will  t^nk  of  com- 
merce, of  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  or 
of  the  dissipated  life  which  affects  so  fnro- 
foundly  the  man  of  high  morality,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  no  trace  of  associations  depending 
on  pretended  natural  aflinities  between  ideas, 
but  an  evident  association  founded  on  the 
predominance  of  instincts,  habits,  and  senti- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  amongst  the  thou- 
sand peroeptions  which  the  spectacle  Just 
alluded  to  may  produce,  those  alone  will 
take  effect  which  are  seconded  by  our  pre- 
dominant cerebral  faculties ;  or,  if  you  like 
the  following  formula  better^— The  predomi- 
nant faculties  will  commence  acting  under 
the  influence  of  that  particular  idea,  or  per- 
ception, which  is  best  calculated  to  excite 
them.    This  is  a  truly  natural  association ; 
and  remark  how  perfectly  it  agrees  with  our 
first  proposition  in  moral  and  intellectual 
physiology,  namely,  that  the  atnsiiive  rtimtUi 
act  on  that  organ  urhich  is  moii  disposed  to 
re-act  on  external  bodies. 

What  is  Sympathy? 

The  philosophers  have  discussed  the 
question  of  sympathies  at  great  length ; 
they  have  given  them  a  kind  of  undefined 
existence,  on  which  they  have  expended  a 
quantity  of  very  fine  phrases ;  in  tact,  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  form  an  agreeable 
text,  provided  we  mix  a  little  of  the  mar- 
vellous with  them.  The  writers  now  alluded 
to  will  quote  examples  more  or  less  striking, 
which  they  dress  up  in  colours  more  or  less 
varied,  making,  as  I  said  before,  some  very 
pleasant  histories  ;  but  at  the  end  what  do 
we  find  well  demonstrated?  Phrenologists 
intervene  and  tell  us,  sympathies  are  nothing 
but  similitudes  of  faculties;  thus,  you  have 
a  taste  for  such  an  occupation,  so  have  I ; 
let  us  follow  it  together.  You  love  reading; 
so  do  I.  Here  is  a  sympathy*  Yon  love 
good  cheer;  I  am  of  the  same  mind.  Heit. 
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agaiQ,  is  sympathy.  The  same  phrenologists 
however,  add,  that  certain  passions  repel 
one  another.  Thus,  two  misers,  two  covetous 
men,  will  never  sympathise  together,  except 
when  they  can  satisfy  their  passion  without 
interfering  one  with  the  other ;  nay,  more,  if 
one  sees  that  the  other  has  an  advantage 
over  himself,  he  experiences  a  sentiment  of 
antipathy.  This  is  seen  in  all  criminals 
who  unite  together  for  vilianous  purposes ; 
the  crime  being  committed,  their  antipathies 
awake  when  they  come  to  a  division  of  spoil. 
Hence  a  similitude  of  organs  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  sympathies.  Here,  again, 
are  some  other  facts,  which  the  phrenologists 
have  neglected  to  examine.  You  often  find 
a  great  talker  sympathising  with  a  silent 
person,  because  the  latter  seems  a  good 
listener.  An  individual  who  loves  power 
■eldom  sympathises  with  another  who  likes 
to  dominate  as  he  does.  Hence  the  reason 
why  we  seldom  find  husband  and  wife  com- 
pletely sympathising  in  the  we<lded  state ; 
and  this  is  seen  nut  only  in  the  bond  of 
marriage,  but  in  every  other  connection 
possible.  Thus,  the  definition  of  sympathy, 
as  given  by  the  phrenologists,  does  not 
teem  to  me  very  clear,  independently  of 
their  observation  that  all  passions  essen- 
tially egoistical  repel  one  another.  There 
are  various  other  shades  of  sympathy.  In 
some  cases  we  experience  a  physical  sym- 
pathy :  we  see  a  person,  his  exterior  pleases 
us  without  our  knowing  exactly  why,  and 
we  form  an  attachment,  which  may  oV  may 
not  be  judicious.  Love  comes  under  the 
aame  head  ;  this  passion  is  often  a  sympathy, 
for  we  never  regard  all  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sex  with  an  equal  degree  of  love  ; 
wa  admire  some  above  the  rest ;  at  first  the 
external  appearance  attracts  us  ;  then  come 
the  influence  of  company,  intimate  relations, 
and,  finally,  we  find  reasons  for  antipathy, 
rausing  the  most  empassioned  lovers  to 
separate  the  moment  they  know  each  other 
well.  Besides  this,  it  often  happens  that 
two  individuals  sympathise  for  some  time, 
because  each  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  other; 
^ but  the  charm  of  love  is  soon  dissipated; 
the  natural  character  of  each  breaks  out, 
and  antipathies  of  the  most  violent  kind  are 
engendered.  Friendship  is  subject  to  the 
same  accidents.  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  diOicult 
to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
**  sympathy."  hose  who  sympathise  with  us 
are  individuals  who  procure  us  moral  and 
physical  pleasure,  and  in  whom  we  generate 
reciprocal  sentiments;  but  this  supposc^s  a 
combinati'*n  of  faculties,  seldom  or  never  in 
opposition — combinations  vihich  the  want 
of  time  prevents  me  from  examining  on  the 
present  occasion.  Sometimes  we  see  two 
friends  united  by  a  similarity  of  taste, 
ardently  desirous  to  satisfy  it,  and  marching 
together  towards  the  same  object;  envy 
springs  up,  and  their  sympathy  is  on  the 
point  of  being  broken;  one,  however,  makes 


a  sacrifice  to  the  other,  becmuM  hb 
Eat  ion  permits  this  concession,  and  ia  Mhs 
respects  he  feels  satisfied ;  the  boodi  if 
sympathy,  so  nearly  thro'wn  off,  are  divii 
tighter,  and  their  friendship  coatiaMi  •!• 
disturbed.  Generally  speaking,  syafiAf 
is  explained  by  the  combination  of  ofisaHrf 
several  individuals  ;  if  this  combiaatisa  h 
such  that  the  individuaU  never  cante  m 
another  pain,  or  are  placed  ia  oppasitifly 
then  sympathy  exists ;  but  in  mostcttiiil 
can  be  perfect  only  between  two 

Habfts  op  a   Man. 

Philosophers  often  cite  the  inini 
habit,  to  explain  the  actions  of  man. 
phrenology  commenced  making  progreMtii 
adversaries  are  particularly  fond  of  qaoti^ 
habit,  and  saying — **•  Education  and  hiU 
enable  a  man  to  do  several  things  fur  wkkh 
he  has  no  innate  disposition  or  orgaa."  Wi 
mightanswer,  without  hesitation,  **  Notkii| 
is  more  erroneous.  Habit  never  gives  a  » 
markab!e  facility,  unless  supported  bf 
organs  corresponding  with  the  object  « 
which  we  exercise  ourselves.*'  How  miKf 
people  do  we  see  obstinately  caltivatiBga 
science  or  art  for  which  they  wers  aenr 
bom ;  hence  you  never  find  them  ancoculili 
they  become  victims  of  their  obstinacy,  asi 
obeying  an  impulse  which  must  nrnk 
fruitless,  neglect  to  cultivate  their  pccdoai' 
naut  faculties.  Sometimes  aai«ar  fnfn^ 
sometimes  a  love  of  money,  incites  tni»li 
take  up  a  subject  inconsistent  with  tkdr 
organization.  Hence  we  see  'so  maay  utt 
who  wish  to  )>ecome  authors,  ia  spite  if 
Apollo  and  Minerva;  so  many  othmvhi 
obstinately  cultivate  painting,  withoateitr 
making  progress  in  the  art.  A  man  iottgiiei 
himself  endowed  with  some  talent  he  dsa 
not  possess ;  lie  sets  himself  to  woriL,  htt 
his  labour  is  lost ;  habit  is  unable  to  pit 
facility,  it  merely  diminishes  the  diiEcokf. 
Compare  with  him  another  who  possesaai 
well -developed  organ  of  the  same  ftyealty; 
the  oue  advances  slowly,  and  with  elTedjSr 
remains  stationary,  while  the  other surpsisei 
him  without  seeming  to  give  himself  tk 
least  trouble.  These  errors  are  ezcettivdy 
common ;  however,  these  are  questions  of 
education.  A  parent  can  no  longer  say— 
"  My  daughter  has  little  musical  talent,  it 
is  true,  but  she  may  become  an  exceUint 
musician  with  a  great  deal  of  practice;' or, 
'*  This  boy  has  little  taste  for  the  seicBCCi; 
however,  he  shall  be  a  naturalist,  or  i 
medical  man ;"  ^*  He  has  little  or  no  talott 
in  speaking,  yet  I  will  make  hiia  an  ad- 
vocate ;  the  proverb  says,  FiiaU  arslmi.' 
All  errors.  A  man  will  never  become  dis- 
tinguished in  any  occupation  for  which  kf 
was  not  bom ;  as  to  oratory,  the  Jhad  eta 
only  apply  to  persons  who,  though  tkeir 
lanc^iage  is  as  yet  a  little  difficult,  poiseii 
superior  faculties,  which  may  at  a  Man 
time  give  it  the  elegance  and  Ihcilily  il 
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wanti.  Remember  w'lat  we  said  on  this 
wrint,  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  lan^uaj^e. 
Bctidef,  the  philosophers,  in  giving  too 
Bvch  inflnence  to  thi  power  of  habit,  have 
bc6ff  deceived  by  a  fact  of  daily  occurrence, 
^irhenever  the  organ  of  any  faculty  is  strong ; 
when  that  is  the  case,  every  thing  connected 
^vith  the  faculty  is  done  so  easily  and  rea- 
dily that  they  appear,  as  it  were,  natural  to 
the  peraon,  and  the  whole  merit  is  bestowal 
OB  the  persistance  of  labour,  depending,  as 
they  say,  npon  habit.  They  do  not  spe  that 
tiw  loTC  of  work  depends,  in  these  cases,  on 
the  facility  of  executing,  and  on  the  success 
Becessarily  following  the  facility.  The  phi- 
loaophers  say,  ^  Work  and  you  will  succeed.*' 
Parents  are  constantly  victims  of  this  pre- 
judice. A  clever  man,  who  has  experienced, 
§»  himself,  the  greatest  facility  •in  contract- 
lag  the  habit  of  any  art  or  work  for  which 
lie  was  bom,  imaf^ines  that  his  son  can  ac- 
qnire  the  same  facility  if  he  wishes  to  study, 
ud  attributes  his  distaste  to  idleness,  witifi- 
oat  ever  reflecting  that  his  organization  may 
be  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  lead  to 
different  tastes  and  habits. 

Tastu,  and  Hereditaky  Tendencies. 

Taste  is  also  erected  into  a  peculiar  entity. 
Phrenologists,  however,  have  not  neglected 
to  Investigate  the  question.    It  is  important, 
like  all  the  preceding  ones,  fur  the  different 
words  whose  true  meaning  I  endeavour  to 
lay  down  are  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
Joornalists,   romancers,  and  literary  men. 
what  is  taste  r  It  is  the  aptitude  of  passing 
a  correct  judgment  on  any  work,  whethor 
physical  or  moral ;  and  this  aptitude  is  the 
atrooger  in  proportion  as  we  have  the  ana- 
logons  organ  well  developed  and  well  ex- 
ercised. However,  to  possess  wliat  is  called 
good  taste,  we  must  not  only  possess  the 
special  organ  of  the  work  we  judge,  but 
alto  the  superior  faculties,  and  judgment. 
In  proclaiming  this  truth,  the  phrenologists 
have  rendered  sen'ice  to  the  whole  range  of 
tciences  and  arts.    After  what  has  been 
aaid,  yon  feel  that  such  happy  dispositions 
must  be  more  or  Ipss  hereditary.     M'e  do 
not  poesese  them  of  necessity,  because  they 
existed  in  our  parents  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  the  latter 
than  to  chance.     Besides,  what  does  the 
word  ekanee  signify  ?  At  least,  our  faculties 
iBUSt  follow  the  race  to  which  we  belong. 
A  Carib,  or  a  New  Zealander,  would  never 
beget  a  great  poet,  nor  a  distinguished  pain- 
ter.   In  many  cases  our  immediate  parents 
do  not  possess  the  faculties  which  we  have ; 
but  some  of  our  ancestors  had  them.     It  is 
impossible  to  deny  hereditary  influence,  for 
whole  nations  present  us  examples  of  pre- 
dominant organs,  particularly  such  nations 
as  have  mixed  little  with  others ;  but  in 
people  whose  generations  have  frequently 
mixed  with  those  of  neighbouring  nations, 
like  oar  own,  we  cannot  count  any  imme- 


diate hereditary  influence;  sometimes  we 
follow  our  father,-^sometim'^  our  mother^— ^ 
at  other  times  the  grandfath'*r,  or  even  some 
more  remote  stock.  What  I  have  just  said 
concerning  hereditary  influences,  extends 
beyond  taste.  The  latter,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  aptitudes,  and  aptitudes,  a;rain, 
exist  in  nations,  races,  and  peculiar  families, 
being  regularly  n^produced  when  little  cross- 
ing (as  it  is  called")  has  taken  place ;  but 
very  irregularly  whenever  nations,  races, 
and  families  intermix  much  with  one  another, 
as  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Consider, 
then,  the  question  of  hereditary  influence 
as  applicable  to  all  the  faculties  which  form 
the  subject  of  phrenological  investigation. 

Sleep. 

I  take  up  now  the  question  of  sleep.  What 
is  sleep  ?  Metaphysicians  say,  **  it  is  the 
repose  of  the  brain."  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing sleep  some  parts  of  the  brain  act  with 
much  less  energy  than  others.  The  hemi- 
spheres, and  particularly  the  superior-ante- 
rior regions,  seem  plunged  in  a  species  of 
inaction.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  external 
world,  for  the  senses  cease  all  correspon- 
dence with  their  usual  stimuli.  The  senses 
are  powerful  instruments  of  rectification, 
provided  the  interior  of  the  brain  be  not  too 
excited,  or  in  too  great  a  degree  of  torpor. 
The  sight  of  objects  often  suflSces  to  bring 
back  reason,  but  the  delirium  of  sleep 
seizes  us  after  the  eyes  are  closed.*  But, 
when  all  the  senses  are  in  rep<»se,  and  the 
cerebral  organs  corresponding  with  them 
diminish  their  action,  then  reflection  ceases 
also,  and  the  organs  of  our  sentiments  and 
passions  enter  into  a  state  of  repose.    If  all 

*  We  can  verify  this  on  our  own  persons, 
either  by  opening  the  eyes  ourselves  (when 
we  can),  or  by  making  another  individual 
open  them  as  soon  as  dreams  commence.  It 
is  also  seen  in  several  persons  labonriag 
under  fever,  who  cease  their  muttering  de- 
lirium as  soon  as  we  make  them  open  their 
eyes.  This  shows  that  light  is  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  hence 
the  first  act  of  the  instinct  of  sleep  is  to 
close  the  eyelids,  in  order  to  shut  out  light. 
This  closure,  depending  on  muscular  con- 
traction, and  not  on  relaxation,  is  an  active 
phenomena,  imperiously  commanded  by  the 
instinct.  It  must  be  arranged  under  those 
antagonisms  of  which  the  brain  presents 
several  examples,  and  of  whch  we  cannot 
discover  the  secret.  The  levator  palpebra 
superioris  is,  undoubtedly,  the  antagonist  of 
the  orbicularis,  and  their  nerves  must  come 
from  antagonist  points  of  the  brain.  How- 
ever, anatomy  throws  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  this  antagonism,  nor  on  that  existing  for 
the  cerebral  nerves,  distributed  to  the  anta« 
gonist  muscles  of  respiration  and  locomor 
I  tion. 
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the  organs  just  mentioned  repose  together, 
sleep  is  complete ;  external  objects  are  no 
longer  represented ;  the  domain  of  instinct 
and  feeling  ceases  to  prevail ;  every  senti- 
ment is  at  rest.  The  inferior  portion  of  the 
brain,  which  presides  over  respiration  and 
circulation,  is  the  only  part  that  does  not 
sleep,  tliough  its  activity  is  much  dimi- 
nished. 

Man,  however,  does  not  always  enjoy  this 
perfect  degree  of  repose ;  in  many  cases  rest 
is  Interrupted  by  nervous  or  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  viscera,  which  we  have 
•een  act  constantly  on  the  brain.     Sleep 
then  ceases  to  be  complete;  and  still  loss 
so  can  it  be  perfect  when  the  brain  itself  is 
the  seat  of  irritation,  unless,  indeed,  the 
latter  has  produced  effusion,  or  compression 
of  the  cerebral  substance.    Here  we  find 
evident  causes  of  imperfect  sleep.   We  cited 
inflammation  as  a  cause  deranging  sleep; 
but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a 
variety  of  irritations  pyrely  nervous.  These 
sometimes  have  their  seat  in  the  viscera; 
diflicult  digestion  for  example;  sometimes 
in  the  circulation,  from  irritability,  or  im- 
peded action,  of  the  heart;*  finally,  some- 
times in  the  brain  itself,  for  examples  of 
which  we  may  quote  all  tlip  passions.  Thus, 
besides  the  morbid  causes  of  deranged  sleep, 
we  find  several  natural,  or  normal,  ones, 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  man  in 
society,  and  much  mure  frequent  than  the 
former.     But,  certainly,  some  portion  of  the 
body  must  necessarily  repose  during  sleep. 
What  is  it?    The  senses:  and  with  them 
the  receptive  and  reflective  organs.    This  is 
necessary.     You  cannot  conceive  sleep  ex- 
isting without  a  cessation  of  the  action  of 
our  senses,  and,  consequently,  without  a  re- 
markable diminution  of  action  in  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  organs,  which  imme- 
diately correspond  with  the  senses. 

M'e  say  dimwution,  for  although  a  person 
in  light  sleep  canuot  see,  he  may  hear ;  how- 
ever, neither  noise  nor  articulate  sounds 
awakes  him  as  the  impression  of  light  does. 
During  light  sleep  we  can  hear  tlie  words 
of  an  orator,  or  a  person  reading;  but  we 
neither  reflect  on  their  meaning  nor  remem- 
btr  them.    However,  if  any  irritation  of 
the  species  already  described  should  exist 
without  being  sufticiently  strong  to  awaken 
the  senses,  or  the  organs  of  perception  and 
reflection,  the  instincts  and  sentiments  be- 
come acted  upon,  and  awake,  excite  the 
organs  of  ideas,  and  make  them  act  under 
their  influence.  "  But  why  the  latter  ?*'  you 
may  ask  me.    Because  the  organs  of  re- 
flection can  no  longer  be  corrected  by  the 
senses  and  perceptive  organs,  which  alone 
connect  us  with  the  external  world.    Before 
sleep  sets  in,  the  organs  of  thought  and  the 
superior  intellectual  faculties  were  under  n 

*  Coflee  produces  insomnia,  by  augrmentln]; 
the  nerroiu  irritability,  and  accclcratinsr  the  circu- 
lation. 


double  influence, — ^that  of  the  semes  aid 
perceptive  organs  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  (he  instincts  and  feelings  on  the  other. 
During  sleep  the  influence  of  the  former 
disappears ;  the  mind  is  entirely  under  thit 
of  the  instincts  and  feelings:  hence  the 
aberrations  of  our  intellect,  and  the  power, 
without  limit,  of  the  instincta  and  fedinp 
over  it.  The  miser  dreams  of  riches ;  the 
lover  of  his  mistress,  enjoying  a  possessioa 
which,  alas!  vanishes  with  his  Aeep;  thf 
ambitious  man  dreams  of  power ;  the  reli- 
gious man,  dominated  by  a  sentiment  of  nM^ 
vellousness,  is  transported  to  the  highait 
heaven ;  in  a  word,  each  indiridual  is  ia  a 
state  of  true  delirium,  which  we  have  qoa- 
lificd  by  the  name  of  dream.  This  contiaaes 
until  sleep  having  ceased  through  the  reio- 
tegration  of  the  action  of  the  senses  and 
perceptive  organs,  those  of  thought  are  agaia 
brought  into  connection  with  the  external 
world,  and  the  balance  of  intellectual  ener- 
vation is  thus  restored,  because  the  organs 
of  thought,  being  no  longer  enfeebled  by 
sleep,  and  being  now  supported  by  the  seasei, 
resist  the  influenceof  our  sentiments  aadia- 
stincts,  and  represent  things  such  as  they 
really  are. 

The  preceding  reflections  seem  to  reader 
the  following  explanations  necessary.  Wbca 
the  health  is  perfect,  and  a  person  dreams, 
sleep  appears  to  offer  us  the  salLbfisctioa  of 
all  our  desires  ;  on  the  c(.ntrary,  when  the 
viscera  are  the  seat  of  irritation,  or  of  con- 
fused and  obscure  pain,  we  experieoce  in  ear 
dreams  some  obstacle  to  the  satisfaciioa  of 
our  wants.   A  pupil  of  the  military  hospital 
of  Val-de-Gracc  wrote  a  very  interesting 
thesis  on  the  subject  of  sleep,  considered  ai 
a  symptom  of  disease ;  he  regarded  dream 
so  far  as  they  might  become  signs  of  some 
existing  malady.    The  following  examples 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  this  theory:— 
When  the  blood  circulates  with  difficalty 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  person  ii 
nflected  with  night-mare;   he  attempts  ts 
fly,  or,  at  least,  to  withdraw  himself  fran 
the  weight  of  some  body  which  cumprusset 
the  chest  and  throat,  and  reduces  him  to  a 
state  of  immobility.  Tlie  agouy  is  excessive 
so  long  as  sleep  continues.  Patients  affected 
witii  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ha^e 
mehmcholy  dreams ;  they  experience  some 
misfortune,  or  believe  themst-lres  guilty  of 
some  crime.    The  conformation  cf  the  brais 
must  also  exercise   its  influence  over  the 
nature  of  these  morbid  dreauis ;  but  the  ex- 
amples given  show  that  the  memory  of  ideas 
is  always  influenced  by  a  consecutive  suf- 
fering of  the  brain. 

SOMNAMBVLISM. 

Somnambulism  next  demands  our  attea* 
tion.  Somnambulism,  independently  of  any 
morbid  state,  must  be  disting^uished  fraa 
every  other  species  of  dream ;  however,  we 
always  find  certain  pointa  of  resembluce 
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between  them.  Here  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
Biit,  aa  a  fundameutal  fact,  the  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  senses,  and,  consequently, 
the  cessation  of  stimulus  on  the  perceptive 
organa, — a  circumstance  which  leaves  the  re- 
flectlye  organs  at  the  mercy  of  our  instincts 
and  feelings.  However,  we  consider  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  somnambulism  to  con- 
stat in  an  excitation  of  the  reflective  appa- 
ratus, infinitely  more  regular,  and  nearer 
Ihe  normal  state,  than  what  we  see  in  any 
•pecles  of  dream.  The  limits  of  our  course 
will  not  permit  any  further  observations  on 
this  curious  subject,  which,  besides,  would 
require  a  work  ex  prqfcsso,  and  based  on  a 
great  number  of  facts. 

Gestures  of  the  Faculties. 

The  important  question  of  gesture  has  not 
been  neglected  by  the  phrenologists.  M'^hen 
under  the  influence  of  feelings,  instincts^  or 
the  intellectual  faculties,  we  employ  gestures 
which  are  descriptive  of  what  we  feel.  These 
gestures,  you  may  say,  are  taught,  arc  artifi- 
cial. No,  Gentlemen  ;  we  may  perhaps  im- 
prove them  by  the  addition  of  grace  and 
dignity,  &c.,  but  at  bottom  they  invariably 
remain  the  same.  Thus,  a  man  excited  by 
pasaion  will  always  contract  his  muscles, 
and  make  a  movement  a.s  if  he  were  about 
to  dart  forwards  on  his  enemy.  Even  ani- 
mals present  the  same  spectacle.  When 
aflected  with  terror,  their  muscles  become 
relaxed,  or  contract  when  the  animal  pre- 
|>ares  for  flight  An  animal  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  hope  is  seized  with  vague  and 
ancertain  movements,  like  the  dog,  when 
Lis  master  is  preparing  to  set  out,  and  take 
him  with  him.  The  proud  man  elevates  his 
head  and  advances  his  chest,  looks  round 
him  with  an  air  of  fierceness,  contracting  his 
eyeUds,  and  regulating  his  features  to  give 
himself  an  air  of  dignity.  If  he  hears  any 
thing  calculated  to  wound  his  feelings,  the 
condition  of  muscular  action  just  described 
becomes  instantly  more  marked,  and  he 
assumes  an  expression  of  compound  pride 
and  indignation. 

The  essence  of  the  action  remains  the 
same,  whether  it  be  done  in  a  coarse  and 
rustic  manner,  or  according  to  all  tlie  rules 
of  the  stage,  for  it  is  dictated  by  nature.  I 
might  pass  the  diflerent  organs  in  review  to 
jnslify  this  assertion  ;  but  the  question  has 
been  so  perfectly  treated  by  Gall,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous.  My  attention  was 
merely  to  direct  your  thoughts  towards  this 
gesture,  or  power  of  mimicry,  and  show  you 
how  each  passion,  each  sentiment,  and  each 
instinct,  determines  a  peculiar  movement  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  face,  or  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  many  cases  even  the  circu- 
lation is  so  far  modified  as  to  produce  a 
change  of  colouration  and  heat  in  the  iiace, 
which  bears  a  constant  relation  to  such  or 
such  a  passion.  Besides,  the  modifications 
resulting  £rom  excitement  are  not  confined  to 


the  exterior  of  the  body ;  they  extend  to  the 
viscera,  and  pathologists  will  tell  you  how 
numerous  and  powerful  are  the  moral  causes 
of  our  inflammatory  or  nervous  aflections. 
All  ihese  facts,  relating  to  gesture  in  gene- 
ral,   may  be  ranged    amongst  phenomena 
which  fpintual  gentlemen  could  never  have 
divined.    Gall  was  the  first  to  explain  them 
in  a  complete  manner ;  the  physiognomists^ 
indeed,  had  made  them  a  subject  of  study; 
but  they  were  left  far  behind  by  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  plurcnology,  in  the  descrip- 
tive application  of  the  gestures  to  our  passions 
and  intellectual  faculties.    You  will  now 
permit  me,  I  trust,  to  lay  before  you  my  own 
views  in  explaining  gesture.    I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  they  are  complete ;  I  merely  wish 
to  communicate  them,  leaving  to  vou  the 
application.    I  said,  that  the  motile  fibres 
distributed  to  the  muscles  were  connected 
thoughout  the  brain  with  the  organs  of  our 
diflierent  faculties,  and  1  repeat  it  again,  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  enormous  volume 
of  the  brain.    It  results  from  this  organic 
disposition,  that  each   faculty  possesses  a 
direct  influence  over  the  muscles,  without 
being  compelled  to  address  itself  to  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  or,  '*  I."    That  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  my  cerebral  organ  to  address  the 
'^  I,*'  and  say,  "  permit  such  a  muscle  to 
move  in  such   direction,"  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  gesture  in  animals,  and  in  in- 
fants as  soon  as   they  commence  placing 
themselves  in  relation  with  the    external 
world.  It  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  mani- 
festation of  gesture  taking  place  without 
any  kind  of  consciousness.    We  find  our- 
selves imitating,  that  is,  assuming  such  or 
such  an  attitude  without  thinking  of  it.  But 
however  little  attention  is  requisite,  the  brain 
must  enjoy  perfect  hcaltli ;  for  the  moment 
it  becomes  diseased,  our  gestures  are  modi- 
fied, and  obey  the  morbid  impulsion.    The 
basis  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  remains 
the  same.    These  facts  prove  that  we  can- 
not admit  the  existence  of  a  aensorium  com- 
mune,  governing  and  perceiving  every  thing. 
Add  them  to  Sic  intermittence  of  the  per- 
sonal sentiment  and  volition,  to  their  tardy 
development  in  the  child,    and  the  disap- 
pearance, long  before  death,  of  the  feeling 
of  personality,  and  you  obtain  direct  proof 
that  the  presence  of  a  common  centre  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  consequently,  that  Gall 
was  justified  in  denying  its  existence. 

Abstracts. — Man's    Knowledge    op   the 
Divinity. — Doctrines  of  Theologians. 

Gentlemen : — ^There  is  a  subject  on  which 
I'will  yet  say  a  few  more  words  to  you,  that 
your  notions  of  the  light  in  which  I  think 
it  should  be  regarded,  may  be  rendered 
quite  clear,  for  it  is  one  on  which  to  be  in 
doubt  or  obscurity  is  more  perplexing  than 
any  other  to  the  human  mind.  We  cannot 
know  much  of  the  DiTinity ;  but  we  ought 
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to  be  enabled  to  separate  that  which  we  are 
assured  is  true  from  that  of  which  we  may 
entertain  doubt.   1  must  rerert  to  the  organs 
of  causality  and  comparison,  and  to  the 
formation  of  abstract  notions  by  the  agency 
of  those  organs,  in  order  to  lead  to  the 
points  which  1  would  develop  more  fully. 
T^e  discussion  of  *'  abstracts'*  might  have 
been  carried  farther  at  the  time  I  was  ex- 
plaining   their    formation  (Lecture  zviii., 
page  910),  but  as  the  topic  of  the  Divinity  is 
isolated  in  itself,  some  remarks  on  abstracts, 
through  which  I  will  lead  to  that  topic,  may 
be  consistently  supplied  here. 


actions,  can  seldom  or  nrrer  be  diieofcfftd 
by  the  pnblic,  who  are  anacquainted  vilk 
the  circumstances  of  anatinnj  and  physioligy 
on  which  they  depend. 

We  also  make  abstracts  of  ininilii 
bodies,  but  still  those  abstracts  are  dcrifti 
from  the  exercise  of  our  perceptions.  TbaS| 
a  library  is  a  term  dependant  on  a  collectiBa 
I  of  books  ;  a  domain  consists  of  fields  Sid 
woods ;  a  city  is  formed  by  collecting  homes 
together ;  a  magasine,  by  assembUag  a 
depdt  of  various  objects  for  sale.  Bat 
remark  ;  these  latter  terms  are  less  likeily  Is 
be  employed   in   an   obscure    manner  Vj 


The  reflective  faculties.  Gentlemen,  are   speakers,   for  their  attention  is  less  easily 


those  to  which  I  advert.    I  perceive  two  or 
more  objects  in  the  world  ;  I  find  in  them 

r lints  of  resemblance,  or  great  difl*erences. 
compare  those  points,  and  endeavour  to 
be  fully  master  of  the  similarities,  or  the 
oppositions.  This  constitutes  what  is  called 
"  comparison,"  "  induction,*' "  judgment ;" 
and  the  operation  of  judging  removes  the 
qualities  of  the  bodies  from  the  substances 
tnemselves,and  transforms  what  I  have  thus 
removed,  into  ab»tracts ;  and   then,   by  a 


licence  of  language,  improper  in  itself,  but 
useful  in  the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  I 
call  those  abstracts  by  so  many  names  of 
substances,  or  things.    Now,  we  are  con- 
stantly  employed    in    making    collections 
which  are  afterwards  embodied  in  an  ab- 
stract term.    These  abstracts  are  commonly 
denominated  nouns  collective.    Thus,  men, 
considered   without    any    distinction,    are 
termed  man,  humanity.    In  the  same  way 
brute   animals  are    called    animal,  brute. 
Even  each  species  of  animal  is  designated 
by  a  peculiar  noun  collective,  as  quadruped, 
bird,  reptile,  &c.    A  collection  of  men  who 
administer  any  affair,  is  called  an  adminis- 
tration,— an  abstract  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied to  their  actions.    A  portion  of  land 
in  an  inhabited  country,  is  called  province, 
county,  &c. ;  if  we  add  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment, we  call  it  kingdom,  empire,  &c.    An 
assemblage  of  judges  is  termed  the  magis- 
tracy.   In  the  word  justice,  which  really 
designs  a  manner  of  action  oif  the  brain,  we 
confound  the  acts  of  judges,  their  persons, 
and  even  their  agents.    A  troop  of  armed 
men  is  a  regiment ;  a  collection  of  regiments 
is   denominated  under  the  collective  term 
army.    It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
more  examples.    It  is  thus  apparent  that 
nouns  collective  are  abstractions,  since  the 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  individual 
to  be  fixed  on  the  mass,  or  on  the  name 
embracing  the  mass,  and  hence  the  substance 
necessarily  disappears  with  the  individual. 
It  is  easy,  in  all  these  cases,  to  recover 
the  substance  whenever  we  unite  abstracts 
of  this  kind  with  verbs  or  adjectives,  be- 
cause the  reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  mass 
of  living  beings  which  served  as  the  means 
of  forming  the  abstract;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, abstract  terms  representing  cerebral 


distracted  from  the  substance  than  when 
we  speak  of  living  bodies,  where  the  sob- 
stance  is  almost  always  confoanded  with 
its  actions  or  functions.  If  I  contemplaiet 
body  in  motion,  I  can  put  aside,  or  foiget, 
the  body,  and  consider  merely  the  motioB. 
Here  I  abstract.  If  the  motion  of  that  body 
be  constant  and  equable,  I  abstract  agaia^ 
and  form  the  sign  of  regularityyof  coastaBcy. 
When  I  wish  to  walk  directly  to  an  object, 
I  imagine  a  right  line  passing  from  myself 


to  that  object,  and  I  call  it  a  rule.  In  the 
same  way  I  suppose  that  the  moveaieBliof 
bodies  are  subject  to  a  similar  mle,  and  I 
call  them  regular,  that  is  to  say,  constantly 
following  the  same  line  or  mle. 

The  voluntary  act  by  which  either  I,  or 
any  other  individual,  follow  a  similar  role, 
I  denominate  law  ;  I  then  apply  this  to  the 
movements  observed  in  animate  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  I  say,  they  follow  a  law,  or 
laws.  Thus  laws  are  separated  by  me  froa 
substances,  and  applied  to  movements.  They 
become  abstracts. 

I  feel  my  strength  acting  on  a  body  to 
produce  motion;    that    force    becomes,  to 
me,  the  cause  of  motion.  I  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  a  body  acting  on  another  body,  and 
I  say  that  the  first  possesses  a  force  whick 
moves  the  second  ;  thus  I  create  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  force  which  I  transform  into  a  caase 
of  motion,  and  I  discover  similar  cavies 
operating    on    all   the    objects  of  nature. 
Forgetting,  however,  that  these  forces,  or 
causes,  are  primitively  nothing  but  modes  of 
existence,  inseparable  from  my  cerebral  aer 
vous  system,  I  transform  them  into  bodies; 
that  is  to  say,  I  apply  to  them  snbstaative 
terms,  and  couple  them  with  epithets  which 
strictly  belong  to  matter  alone.    Whenever 
I  describe  them  as  acting,  I  employ  the 
very  verbs  and  adjectives  which  are  nsoally 
coupled  with  material  objects.    I  say,  **  The 
effect  of   this    is    small,    great,    constant, 
irregular,    powerful,   Ace,"    or,  if  I  have 
transformed  the  organ  into  a  cause,  I  say— 
'*  This  cause  repels,  prevents,  aids,  Ccc** 

When  I  act  myself,  I  feel  that  I  can  roa- 

tinue  or  discontinue  my  action.     Hence  the 

idea  of  power  is  created ;  for  each  rerb  his 

its  corresponding  or  representative  sabstaa- 

,tive.     The  word  power,  however,  has  t 
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doubli  ilgnillrMlW],  lomettmn  it  eipreu< 
the  ■impla  hurt  of  •  power,  or  c&ase,  irbo 
■■Utenca  ii  proved  by  Ibe  action  which 
perform*.  We  have  alwA^i  the  power 
d^Dg  wkat  wc  do.  Sornettnies  it  ii  ei 
^oyed  to  ligaity  ■  choice  of  acting,  or 
iwwning  Deuter.  "  Qaoa  CRO,"  said  Ne 
yon  to  hii  rebeilinas  tempesta.  Thuit  J' 
m&t  llwttlie  idea  of  |M>wer  reiultl  from  o 
fhyikal  organiMtioD.  I  aimply  irpan 
"tkii  pbeaomenon  of  power  from  myself, 
■B  object  or  a  substance  which  displays 
•nd  end  it  into  hd  abslrmct,  and  Iben  clut 
it  with  ecflain  atlribntrs  of  bodies,  accoi 
'  Inf  to  my  fane;  as  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 
Follow  me  yet  a  little  farther.  Wi 
force  and  power,  we  may  take  a  wide  ran 
orer  the  objecli  of  nature,  and  in  reviewi 
them  onr  attention  u  ilmck  by  some  eOc 
'  Examinindit  carefully,  wediscoreritscBii 
or  prodncia);  force.  That  cause,  hower 
U  found  to  be  the  elTert  of  a  second  for 
and  that  second  of  a  third,  which  it  mi 
powerful  still,  and  more  eleTited.  In  tl 
waj  we  atcend,  if  our  perceptive  and 
.flectire  faculties  be  good,  to  ■  prirait 
naae,  and  that  we  call  force  or  power, 
Vrery  cause  is  a  force,  and  eiery  force  n 
pmdnce,  since  it  dori  produce. 

Bat  it  requires  the  whole  application 
oar  intelligence  la  discoier  even  a  poK 
•f  the  causes  and  effect*  which  operate 
lMtnre,~-ta  perceire  the  links  which  uc 
them,  or  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  beauti 
kknuony  and  order  which  prevail  throu 
oDt  the  natural  world.  At  lenglh  I  acqu 
k  feeble  notion  of  the  final  link,  or  f 
caose  of  this  chain  of  effect*,  becan» 
ind  the  model  of  that  cause  in  myself, — 
cause  I  myself  am  often  a  cause,  and 
own  organisation  stimulates  me  to  arra: 
wj  own  affairs  with  order  and  harmn 
Possessing  the  inexplicable  faculty  nf 
dnction,  I  ronclode  that  an  inlellige 
which  is  similar  to  my  own,  however 
perior,  hu  produced  the  fast  chain 
causes  aad  effects, — the  harmony,  ore 
ud  regularity,  which  I  observe  in  the 
temal  world,  and  as  1  cannot  separate 
thia  from  force,  1  pronounce  the  po 
which  produced,  and  still  preserves, 
universe,  to  be  inlelligent,  like  myself, 
the  same  lime  I  Mj  to  myself,  "  It  is  m 
who  produced  these  evidences  of  powe 
Intelligence  ;"  and  I  conclude  at  once  Ih 
also  have  been  produced  by  it,  and  re 
am  made  after  its  proper  likeuew. 

It  is  evident  that  when  once  man  baa  c 
pared  the  Supreme  Being  with  himself 
the  score  of  intelligence,  he  will  evini 
tendency  to  compare  himself  with 
Divinity  on  every  other  point.  Thus,  ai 
know  that  our  own  intelligence  is  incapi 
of  acting  without  a  body,  we  clothe 
Sapr««a  Being  with  onr  own  perish 
■eah;  w»  giia  him  bones,  mnMlei,  nei 


id  all  the  hcullles  which  « 
cerebral." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  light  in  which 
rery  system  of  religion  represents  the  divi- 
ity.  Without  copying  man  and  his  attrl~ 
Dies,  the  idea  of  Gnu  would  remain  sterile 
I  the  bauds  of  theologiaoo  ;  thef  are  com- 
elled  to  employ  verbs  and  adverbs  when> 
ver  they  describe  him  as  actlDg  or  feeling, 
-adjectives  or  attributes  to  qualify  his  pro- 
erties, — and  they  can  find  no  other  terms 
lan  such  as  belong  to  men,  and  are  derived 
'oni  the  actions  of  men  ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
lUow  the  example  of  certain  Iheologiana, 
ud  disUgure  the  Supreme  Being  with  the 
rtions,  pasiioni,  and  properties,  of  the 
rute  creation.  The  Catholics,  who  fancy 
liemselvei  the  most  refined  and  subtle 
mongst  reli^ioDI  sects,  have  fallen  into  this 
rror,  when  they  assimilale  two  of  the  tbrM 
crsons  of  the  trinity  to  animals,  and  dress 
ut  their  angels  with  gilded  wings,  lo  eu' 
ble  them   to   traverse    the    immensity  of 

Philosophers  of  the  present  day  aspire  to 
I  degree  uf  refinement,  which  is  more  exqui- 
ite  than  that  of  the  most  orthodox  Catholic ; 
hey  avoid  describing  the  primary  cause  of 
lII  things,  otherwise  than  by  indicating  Its 
effects,  or  action,  yet  they  Bud  themselrea 
inbject  to  the  same  tribute  which  man  in* 
'ariably  pays  to  his  perceptions ;  for  they 
:aii  never  bring  any  force  into  action  with- 
inl  adopting  thp  verbs  and  adjectives  which 
lelong  to  material  bodies,  and  were  formed 
.0  describe  tlieir  actions  or  paasions.  All 
;he  objects  of  nature,  whether  animate  or 
LnnnimBte,  may  furnish  si|;ns  wbicb  dealg- 
iiale  action;  but  the  symlrois  of  paision  can 
Linly  be  found  in  man  and  animals.  Hence 
Iho  most  metaphorirnl  philosophers  are  on- 
able  to  speak  of  the  Divinity  without  giving 
him  the  attributes  of  matter,  unless,  indeed, 
they  make  bim  a  simple  phenomenon  of 
conception.  From  the  preceding  obscrratioas 
I  conclude,  that  all  our  abstract  ideas  are 
modelled  on  natural  substances  (eaacrrfcl), 
and  that  what  is  called  spiritual  is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  perception,  or  of  feeling ;  for 
the  moment  we  quit  the  feeling,  or  notion,  to 
reduce  it  to  language,  we  are  compelled  Id 
dress  it  in  the  form  of  a  sulifltance.  The 
following  remark,  however,  is  important»— 
When  I  feel  within  myself  the  notion  of 
canse,  the  seutiments  of  veneration,  respect, 
adnrelion,  astonish nirnt,  self-esteem,  &c.,  I 
cannot  find  any  terms  to  express  what  I  feel. 
Thia  happpna  chiefly  in  youlh,  to  the  thought- 
ful student  as  well  as  to  the  artist,  to  the 
lover  as  to  Saint  Theru*,  or  Saint  Ma bie- 
A-LA-Cooi'G ;  to  the  impassioaed  poel  u  well 
aa  to  the  author  of  the  Oraitani  Jacalalaim, 
&c.  Yet  in  these  sUlea  of  eicitalion  wonla 
abound  and  lanicuuge  is  prolix,  aa  it  ought 
to  be  ;  for  the  enthusiast  thinks  be  can  never 
express  his  feelings  sufficiently  well.  He 
addi  metaphor  to  metaphor  wiibont  order 
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tnd  without  measure,  and  when  fatigue 
compels  him  to  silence,  he  thinks  he  has  left 
half  his  tale  untold.  All  this  is  explicable. 
Sentiments  become  fortified  in  proportion  as 
we  giTe  them  expression ;  notions  also  be- 
come more  energetic  in  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  reduce  into  language  the  fruits  of 
his  observation  or  his  tlioughts.  It  is  the 
principle  which  contributes  to  keep  up  the 
notion  of  spiritualism  engendered  by  ignor- 
ance. We  exhaust  the  stores  of  our  lan- 
guage in  dressing  up  our  feelings  or  notions ; 
external  objects  refuse  to  lend  any  further 
attributes,  and,  unable  to  find  either  terms 
or  objects  of  comparison  for  tlio  residue,  we 
place  it  above  bo<lies,  and  endeavour  to  se- 
parate it  from  the  material  world.  Such  are 
the  sentiment  of  personality  ;  the  notion  of 
cause,  power,  duration,  space;  the  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  &c. ;  all  these  being  inca- 
pable of  expression  or  comparison,  are  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  senses,  placed  above 
material  objects,  and  denominated,  accord- 
ingl> ,  spirit.  Here  is  the  secret  revealed  to 
us ;  but  the  charm  exists  ouiy  for  a  few  who 
can  feel  it,  and  not  for  all.  This  is  proved  by 
experience.  A  cool  observer,  possessed  of 
natural  science,  and  capable  of  judging  as 
well  as  of  ferlin;r,  arrives*,  and,  takint;  the 
brain  at  its  earliest  statue  to  follow  it  through 
all  thf*  phanes  and  accidents  of  life,  he  de- 
monstrates tlmt  all  the  phenomena  o(  instinct 
of  feeling,  and  of  intelligence,  are  directly 
proportioned  to  the  \iirious  conditions  of  the 
brain.  He  does  more.  He  applies  his  fa- 
culties of  comparison  and  causality  to  the 
facts  discovered  by  him,  and  proves  that 
they,  in  turn,  are  modes  of  action  of  the 
brnin,  aided  by  other  organic  apparatuses. 

How  can  we  refute  reasoning  of  this  kind  ? 
•  Metaphysicians,  who  condescend  to  reason 
by  employing  abuse,  have  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  9ub$tanc€t  and  say,  **  The  substance 
which  thinks  and  feels  cannot  have  parts, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  material :"  but  we 
ask   them   where  they  got  their  notion  of 
substance  ?     It  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
matter,  suhttans  from  substralumy  tuid  they 
are  forced  at  once  within  the  circle  of  the 
perceptions  communicated  by  our  senses,  for 
they  can  no  where  find  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance.   It  is  true  that  they  give  their  per- 
ceptions a  tmbslratum,  but  how  i     In  com- 
paring it  with. matter?     Kut,  if  they  adopt 
personality,  and  make  the  personal  sentiment 
("  I ")  the  iubairatum  of  perceptions,  they  arc 
refuted  by  observation,  which  demonstrates 
its  existence  in  a  particular  portion  of  the 
brain.     In  fact,  how  separate  this  sentiment 
from  the  brain  .'     Wher«  place  it  ?     Are  we 
to  give  it  an  immaterial  substratum  f    This  is 
a  mere  hypothesis ;  one,  moreover,  borrowed 
from  matter;  for  this  very  substratum  can 
only  be  defined  or  described  in  words  which 
represent  bodies.   Where,  then,  do  the  spiri- 
tualists take  refuge?     In  their  feelings? 
DiTiog  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  thej 


seek  protection  on  ground  thai  admits  of  aa 
debate,  and  rally  their  scattered  forces  ia 
declaring,  that  a  feeling  more  powerful  tkaa 
any  demonstration  whieh  compels  them  to 
regard  the  phenomena,  we  observe  in  the 
vast  and  wonderful  field  of  nature,  as  the 
pr4)duction  of  some  immaterial  substance. 

i\Iodem    psychologists    repeat,    withoat 
end,  ((or  they  can  find  no  better  argument), 
that  the  feelings,  thoughts,  volitiony  liberty, 
emotion,  passion,  ideas,  induction,  in  a  wori, 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomeoa, 
are  not  capable  of  being  perceived  by  ov 
senses,  and  are,  therefore,  immaterial.    I 
confess  this  stupid  simplicity  annoys  meia 
a  considerable  degree.    Whoever  pretended 
that  the  phenomena  of  bodies  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  bodies  themselves  ?    We 
perceive  bodies  and  their  phenomena.  Prors 
that  the  acts  just  named  are  not  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system?     That  would  be  saf- 
fie  lent ;  but  you  will  never  convince  us  by 
repeating  that  it  is  asub8tauce,ora  non-nerr- 
ous  matter,  which  produces  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  substance.   Suppose 
you  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  sa 
imponderable  which  produces  these  phe- 
nomena through  the  medium  of  the  brain ; 
we  might  then  comprehend  what  yon  say, 
and  answer,  <*  An  imponderable  acts  on  the 
senses  like  any  other  body.**     On  the  con- 
trary, when  >ou  create  a  substance  alto- 
gether be>ond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  yet 
at  the  same  time  clothe  it  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  a  material  body,  it  is  impossibk 
for  us  to  understand  each  other ;  when  yoa 
call  a  phenomena  an  acting  substance,  \oa 
are  far  from  having  transformed  it  into'  as 
acting  substance ;  you  employ  a  metaphor, 
and  nothing  more.    Load,  as  long  as  yoa 
like,  your  <<  I,"  or  the  intelligence,  with 
attributes  derived  from  bodies :  say,  for  ex- 
ample, the  *<  I "   is  active,  that  the  intel- 
ligence is  pure,  beautiful,  sublime,  &c.,  all 
this  is  unable  to  erect  these  phenomena  iato 
incorporeal  substances,  for  the  term  sab- 
stance  can  only  belong  to  bodies,  and  bodies 
alone  can  be  pure,  or  active,  sublime,  or 
beautiful ;  in  doing  so  you  emjVloy  mctaplhMS. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  certain,  that  the  in- 
telligence, and  its  different  manifestatioai, 
arc  inexplicable  phenomena  of  ner^'oos  ac- 
tion, and  that  wc  can  never  explain  them  by 
tlie  supposition  of  a  non-nervous  principir, 
because,  once  for  all,  tho  term  <*  principle," 
borrowed  from  external  objects,  as  well  ai 
**  substance,''  compares  them,  flial-4>jnn^pM, 
with  matter.  I  repeat mol-d-projNM,  for  matter 
and  the  phenomena  which  passes  in  it,  are 
two  different  orders  of  things,  so  differeat 
that  we  have  one  set  of  organs  to  perceive 
bodies,  and  another  to  perceive  the  changes 
they  may  undergo.  In  the  same  way  out 
emotions,  founded  on  our  perceptions,  arr 
not  the  same  as  these  latter ;  each  class  of 
phenomena  is  associated  with  a  differaiit  wt 
of  organs,  and  varies,  od  u{fUtUnmf  ia  tht  mt 
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dikia  «f  uimftl  crpation.  We  entrant  all  but  nt  n  phcncinie 
who  ve  made  to  reflect  and  Dot  to  (Icclajm  This  an«i%'or,  alnn 
to  reQecl  on  thia  sabject  nilh  the  core  il    ibeir  arcuioeiit. 

""xhus  we  find  the  pi.>chnloEiat«  wilhoui  Tiie  METHnn  of  Oii3ER»i>o  in  Phrenoloot. 
aay  meftns  of  drnmiutralinii,  hhJ  reduced        Let  ua  tenaiaatc  the  lecluro  b]r  a  flew  le- 

to  tell  u»,  "  I  feel  lhi»,  and  am  convioced  ul  ^arka  on  the  method  of  ohicrving  in  phi«- 
II,  though  ita  tnilh  was  never  proved  to  my        ,  t,,^  pri„ei,,al  question  from  which 

■elf.norto  any  other  hiina  in  the  world.'  .     "■  ,   l      ,     .        ..-      ..■         .i  j 

Society  ia,  therefore,  divideil  into  two  ureal  ">«  '"'""'*  "'  dearly  descnbinn  this  method 

fraclioBi : — Otie  comprehendini;  miMi  nlin  are  derived,  haa been  already  treated  in  full, 

rcfuie  their  convictiaua  lo  lui)  Ihintt  ahort  ot  n'e  aliall,  therefore,  aet  out  rroiii  our  three 

pniofi;    the  aecond,  embracinB  a  cloia  ol  i™nd  divi»ioili  :— Tho  InBtincU,  seated  ia 

Iriiiloiophera  «ho  b«  ^ontcol  to  abide  by  j^^  p„,ieri.,P  „„d  la.ero-lnferior  portiona  of 

Ueir  feelinRi,  and  diadam  aiiy  apcciea  ol  ./,_,-     ,.        .  '^. 

proof  whatever.  "'*  '"'•■"*  '•  "''*  Sentimenta,  oecupyin);  a  mora 

I  cannot  treat  the  nneation  before  me  in  a  elevated  pnaition;  and,  finally,  Tho  Inlellec- 

complela  manner  without  onticinK  an  ar||:u-  lual  roruUica,  divided  into  receptive  and 

neot  which  ia  frequently  employed  by  the  reflective. 

•Iriritualiata:— "You    aimply   advance   an       ^.^en   you  with  to  atndy  a  head,  Brat 
tarpothcaia,    nay  Ihev,"  when  yon  conclude       ..,.,,,,,..,  .    .         . 

tut  the  iitellectual  phenomena  are  pro-  <•"""''"'''  *^'»  ''""'"''  ">  >"""  '"""^'  "'' 

duced  by  the  brain,  bemuse  tliere  ia  a  per-  )'"^"'  '"'<  yourself  which  of  the  three  regioni 

Ibet  relation,  or  accordance,  between  the  ia  predominant:  the  JnMinrl^, the  aentimenta, 

*arious:slnleaortheor)CBnBndthephenoniena  or   the  intellectual  faculties.    You   ahoutd 

of   the  inteljecti.    Thia  ia  uothlnft  but  a  „„id  enlerinn  immediately  on  the  apecial 

coineidencc  between  the  brain,  which  acta,  „,_.„. ,  j,  -   _,.„^  ,., ,,.,  ,„  „„„,;,.„  „„_, 

•ad  the  aoul,  which  Ihinka,  or  direcla."  "'^"« ;  it  la  much  better  to  practite  yonr- 

"There  may,"  aay  olliers,  "be  a  perf.-ct  """■  "'  ""'■  <">  these  thrrtr   divmona.     I 

Ucordance,  but  not  pnidiiction,  for  u  ii.m-  may  now  p.iint  out   to  you   the  limila  of 

ponnd  material  body  could  never  produce  a  Iheno  divicionii,  or  rcKloa*:   the  inatincti 

■implB  immaterial  (ubatunre;  fe«liu!;,  per-  form  the  lower  layer;  behind  thev  aicend 

option    thoog  1,1,  St..  reiu.re  a  s|..n.un  „.„  habiliv-neM,  m.d  .lesren.l  und.-r  cir- 
•obalratum,  aa  the  Ijraiu  ri'ouirea  a  ninterial  _.  ......  ,,       . 

wu!.    Each  haa  an  iiialence  independent  of  <:""ispertion,  to  join  the  intelleclual  facul- 

tha  nther,  and  when  you  advance  the  coo-  "ca.    The  acntiinentii  occupy  the  upper  part 

tnryyou  «upport  an  abaurd  hypotheaia."  of  the  head;  they  commcuceabovehabitive- 

Pbiloaophcra  of  all  aecta  are  wonderfully  neaa  and  seir-<^teem,  and  are  bounded  by 

food  of  the  epithet  "absurd;"  but  lot  that  rirc  u  mspec  I  ion.  eon^ciouaneea,  hope,  marvel- 

pu*,udletuaexamine  their  objection.  You  lousneaM,  and  i<leality,  and  advance  forwaH 

•lull  ate  how  phrenology  eiplaina  it.     lu  t„  the  ed^e  of  ftoodoesa.     Helow  Koodneu 

■pbraiding  their  adveraariea  witli   having  and  mimiery  you  Hod  the  two  noble  facultiee, 

nconrse  to  hjpothcae*  when  they  alfirm  that  compariaon  ajid  cauaalilv;  all  the  reat  of 

tha  brain   producea  thought,  kc,  the  api-  the  forehead  being  occupied  by  the  rocep- 

rltoaliata  employ  rcpriaala,  and  throw  back  tivo  fiiculliea. 

thcmrguraent  of  the  materialist  a,  who  long        Now.if  yon  wiah  to  egtimalethe  intellec* 

■f«  reproached  tlieni  with  imngining  use-  mal  region,  draw  a  line  from  the  anterior 

IohI?  a  apirllual  cause,  when  a  material  i-dKe   of  constnictivily.  which  must   paaa 

«M could  be  discovered  whirh is cogninihle  jbli.juely  ovur   the   summit  of   Iho   head, 

bj  the  wiwea,  and  supported  by  reason.  The  tieiween  benevolence  and  comparison,  and 

npnwcli  of  inventing  hypnlhctca  acema  lo  let  it  Ifrminalu  at  n  rorresp<mdint;  point  on 

kkve  aonoyed  them,  and  at   length  they  the  nppoaile  aide;  nil  th.it  lies  in  frontof 

found  comfort  in  throwing  it  back.    The  ibia  linebclnnxalolheintellectualfaeuUiM; 

•anlinant  is  natural  enuu);h;  buton  what  ill  hehindit to  theothertwo  diiiaions.' 
do  Ihoy  found  tkrir  reproach  f  On  the  iilen       ii  now  remaina  to  diatinguisli  the  latter, 

Ikmt  thoaghl  ia  simple  anrl  the  brain  com-  which  may  be  d.me  in  the  following  man- 

pouild,udon  the  impnasibilily,  neeordinit  iff.  you  trace  on  either  side  a  aemi  circular 

to  Ihem,  ofmokinK  it  reaide  in  one  molecule  line.  commenRinR,  as  before,  with  construe- 

ofthebiainiatherlhDn  in  another.  "Heme,  liviiv,  and  making  il  paaa  above  acquiai- 

(h7  they)  the  neceaaily  of  placing  thought  iveness  nnd  secret ivi-nvs,  but  Iwlow  rir- 

riiewhere  than  in  the  brain,"  nejflecting  all  :uniapirctioti,  you  runtinue  it  between  luva 

the  while  to  explain  thcmaalvea  on  the  per-  if  approbation,   and  alToctionateneaa  and 

fbet  coiocidence  between  the  various  con-  lelf-eatccm,  until  it  terminates  in  the  upper 

ditiona  of  the  brain  and  of  thought.    What  [lart  of  hahiliveness.    Thn   portion  abnvo 

riglitbave  titer  lo aay  thai  thought  iaaimple?  :h is  line  belongs  lo  the  sentimenU ;  all  that 

Sooh  ao  aatertion  becomes,  indeed,  abionl,  ilea  below  it  to  the  instincla. 

CurthoBgkt  doeinot  eiUt  ••  a  lubiUoce,  HaTiogtakeDthedistaiicetJuatneiitioBMl, 
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it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  judge  iftbich  of 
the  three  regions  is  predominant,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  not  all  developed  in  nearly  the 
game  proportions.    Do  you  wish  to  know  if 
your  appreciation  has  been  exact  ?    You  set 
out  from   the  auditory  foramen,  and  trace 
three  semicircular  lines,  one  passing  round 
the  back  of  the  head,  above  the  occipital 
hole,  and  terminating  at  the  opposite  audi- 
tory foramen;  the  second, mounting  over  the 
■ummit  of  the  head,  and  equally  ending  at 
the  auditory  opening ;  the  third  embracing 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  forehead, 
and  meeting  the  two  others   at  the  point 
already  indicated.    It  is  then  easy  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three  semicircular  lines 
has  the  greatest  extent,  for  you  may  measure 
them  with  a  bit  of  tape.    Your  first  point  of 
general  comparison  being  thus  established, 
you  may  proceed  to  determine  other  points, 
and  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
organs   composing    each    of   these    three 
masses. 

You  have  to  consider  in  each  organ  the 
length,  or  distance,  of  its  further  extremity 
from  the  auditory  foramen,  and  its  breadth. 
Hence  you  must  not  confine  your  examina- 
tion to  merely  measuring  with  a  thread  the 
distance  of  each  organ  from  the  auditory 
foramen ;  you  must  also  trace  the  semicircles 
Just  described,  and  bring  them  over  all  the 
prominent  organs  of  diflfrrent  heads,  noting 
those  which  are  most  developed  ;  besides, 
with  a  little  practice,  your  eye  will  always 
assist  you  in  determining  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  organ.  Let  us  now  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  three  masses. 

By  examining  the  anterior  region  you  ob- 
tain an  estimate  of  Camper's  angle.  Camper 
laid  down,  as  a  rule,  that  the  sum  of  intelli- 
gence was  proportioned  to  the  obtuseness  of 
the  facial  angle.  This  disposition,  it  is  true, 
most  frequently  depends  on  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  organs  of  the  forehead  ; 
but  it  may  so  happen  that  while  the  latter 
are  powerful,  those  of  the  inferior  line  may 
be  still  more  strongly  developed.  Spraz- 
HEIM  made  the  section  which  I  now  show 
you,  to  resolve  this  difllculty.  If  yon  ex- 
amine the  head  as  he  divided  it,  in  profile  on 
one  side,  the  receptive  faculties  will  appenr 
feeble  (though  in  reality  well  developed), 
because  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is  on 
the  same  line  as  the  upper ;  and  this  depends 
on  his  having  cut  away  the  prominence  of 
the  frontal  sinus,  by  which  the  frontal  angle 
appears  a  right  one,  and  the  superior  facul- 
ties seem  to  predominate.  If  you  examine 
the  profile  at  the  other  side,  you  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  projection  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  which  have  been  left  untouched. 
This  projection,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  so 
considerable,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, instead  of  being  prominent,  seems  on 
that  side  to  retreat.  However,  if  you  mea- 
sure the  distance  from  the  auditory  foramen 
to  the  organ  of  comparison,  you  will  find  it 


as  great  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Ws 
shows,  Gentlemen,  that  we  shoald  aercr 
content  ourselves  with  simple  ocular  la- 
speclion,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  accvnte 
judgment  of  the  intellectual  facnlties,  bat 
should  measure  exactly  the  space  which 
separates  each  from  the  auditory  orifive; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  superior  faculties 
may  be  well  developed,  though  they  seem 
masked  altogether  by  the  projection  of  the 
frontal  sinuses. 

General  Lamarqhe  presented  an  example 
of  this  conformation.  Look  at  the  cast  of 
his  head ;  suppose  the  frontal  sinuses  re- 
moved, the  distance  from  the  ear  to  the 
lower  line  of  the  forehead  will  still  be  great, 
while  the  upper  part,  which  now  appea/s 
retreating,  would  be  placed  nearly  on  a  lefel 
with  individuality  and  locality,  and  the 
frontal  angle  would  become  almoet  aright 
one ;  yet  nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
upper  region  of  the  forehead  ;  we  baveoaly 
removed,  in  idea,  the  prominence  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  below.  These JobaervatiMi 
show  you  that  Lamakqde  was  a  man  of 
superior  talent,  although  the  inferior  fiical- 
ties  seem  to  dominate  the  more  elerated 
ones.  We  have  divided  the  head  into  ttrre 
maaset;  but  to  aid  you  still  more  in  year 
observations,  we  shall  now  eaMlrtde  Acaii, 
in  general,  into  a  eertmn  nmmber  ^  serfMU,  er 
ipecU$,  whose  signification  we  ahall  endea- 
vour to  establish. 

First  Species  of  Head. 

In  the  first  species  of  heads  the  hntiaeti 
predominate,  while  the  sentiments  are  f^Ue. 
These  heads  belong  to  men  little  better  thai 
brutes ;  to  criminals  of  every  kind, — to  chil- 
dren of  the  guillotine.  I  rank  FiEscni  it 
this  species,  because  the  mass  of  instincti 
and  egoistical  feelings  predominate  over  the 
more  elevated  faculties  and  the  intelligeore. 
Such  is  my  opinion,  though  some  people 
pretend  that  his  head  diflTers  little,  if  at  all, 
fn>m  that  of  an  honest  man. 

Parricide  is  the  most  detestable  Cfiae 
which  afflicts  society  :  the  heads  of  parri- 
cides are  most  miserably  organised.  Look 
at  these  two,  Martin, and  BouriLLiEts.  The 
first  glance  of  your  eye  discovers  the  aaiaal 
part  throwing  the  intellectaal  into  the 
shade  ;  you  may  afterwards  stody  the  pro* 
minent  or^^on  of  this  mass,  or  masses;  for 
even  in  the  most  feeble  there  is  alwayt 
something  more  prominent  than  the  rest 
This  constitutes  the  study  of  organs  in  pl^ 
ticular. 

Second  Species  op  Head. 

Here  the  sentiments  exceed  the  instiocti 
and  intelligence.  These  heads  are  filM 
with  sentiment  and  credulity.  Look  at  thii 
immense  mass  dominating  at  the  sunnit  of 
the  head, — the  circle  which  separates  the  is- 
stincts  from  the  sentiments.  These  are  eie- 
dalous,  and  prone  to  veneration  in  the  highnt 
degree.    Marvellousness,  hope,  Ttacnties, 
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f«nD  a  Yery  considerable  eminence  in  most 
of  these  heads.  Self-esteem,  a  desire  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  firmness, 
uften  co-exist  with  the  faculties  just  men- 
tioned; and  if  the  intelligence  happens  to 
be  feeble^  you  have  the  head  of  a  visionary, 
whose  dreams  commonly  terminate  in  in- 
nnity.  We  possess  many  examples  of  this 
kind,  which  I  need  not  mention. 

Thibd  Species  of  Head. 

Tke  united  intellectual  faculties  predomi- 
Bate  in  this  species.  Spurzheim  has  made 
the  inportant  remark,  that  strong  instincts 
and  paasions  are  required  to  excite  the  brain 
to  powerful  action.  We  sometimes  meet  men 
Id  Mciety,  in  whom  nearly  the  whole  brain 
■f  ■  placed  in  front  of  the  ears ;  whose 
intellectual  faculties  are,  consequently, 
developed  in  a  beautiful  manner,  while 
eoarmge,  combativeness,  the  affections,  phy- 
•feal  lorey  &c.,  are  almost  nul.  These  heads 
poeeeit  little  energy,  especially  of  a  moral 
klad.  I  saj  of  a  moral  kind,  for  there  are 
two  species  of  stimuli,  external  and  internal. 
Mw  of  this  description  will  sometimes  work, 
because  they  are  forced  to  it  by  poverty, 
•ocial  position,  &c. ;  these  are  external  sti- 
BOli ;  but  as  soon  as  their  future  prospects 
look  bright  they  fall  into  the  state  of  in- 
action natural  to  them,  because  they  want 
an  internal  stimulus,  and  remain  stationary 
amidst  the  progress  of  society  ;  while  men, 
stimulated  by  ambition,  destruction,  &c.,are 
OTer  ready  to  engage  in  what  is  going  on, 
and  only  renounce  their  active  course  of  life 
when  nature  herself  is  exhausted. 

Fourth  Species  of  Head. 

The  receptive  faculties  exceed  the  reflec- 
tive. Men  endowed  with  this  organization 
observe  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  observing, 
bnt  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
what  they  perceive.  Heads  of  this  kind  are 
very  common ;  however,  I  abstain  from  pre- 
senting you  examples,  for  they  people  our 
learned  societies,  especially  in  the  sections  of 
natural  history  and  mechanics,  and  in  every 
■wrely  part  descriptive.  There  is  a  muiti- 
tndc  of  learned  men  in  France  who  observe 
for  the  pleasure  of  observing,  and  in  silence, 
— this  is  their  delight.  If,  in  addition,  they 
possess  language,  their  observations  are  a 
frequent  theme  of  their  discourse, — nothiog 
more  natural.  Men  of  this  class  are  highly 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  science.  They 
assemble  materials,  though  they  are  unable 
to  fecundate  them  by  induction. 

Fifth  Species  of  Head. 

Here  the  faculties  called  theatrical,  vtz., 
mimicry,  imitation,  and  marvellousness,  (we 
might  even  add  a  fourth,  ideality),  predomi- 
nate over  the  reflective.  Should  the  four 
organs  just  mentioned  coincide  with  strong 
perceptive  organs,  then  you  have  the  head 
of  a  true  artist,  who  executes  the  inventions 


of  others  in  every  branch  of  art,  paintinc, 
music,  theatrical  representations,  &c.  Heads 
of  this  kind  never  invent,  but  they  execute 
in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  great  in- 
telligence ;  in  two  words,  they  feel  wetland 
express  well.  You  have  poets  and  painters 
incapable  of  invention,  who  dress  you  up 
very  delightful  pictures,  but  the  ground- 
work is  all  borrowed.  This  category  en- 
braces  most  artists,  and  men  who  excel  in 
imitation. 

Sixth  Species  op  Head. 

Receptive  and  theatrical  faculties,  com- 
bined with  elevated  sentiments,  strong 
instincts,  and  the  higher  intellectual  facul- 
ties, constitute  the  heads  of  men  of  getuuM, 
who  create.  You  must  not,  however,  take 
the  word  '*  create  "  in  too  strict  a  sense,  for 
man  is  unable  to  create  any  thing  abso- 
lutely ;  he  merely  discovers  new  relations 
between  himself  and  external  objects,  or 
between  objects  compared  one  with  anotner ; 
and  by  his  talent  of  representation  he  im- 
presses these  relations  on  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  without  this  latter  faculty  he  would 
remain,  as  it  were,  isolated  from  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  his  new  views  and  his  nev 
sentiments,  and  instead  of  being  worshipped 
as  a  roan  of  genius,  he  would  excite  our  pity 
as  a  fool.  This  latter  accident  sometimes 
occurs  to  men  whose  views  penetrate  too 
deeply  into  futurity,  or  who  advance  a 
science  with  too  rapid  progress :  their  con- 
temporaries, unable  to  follow  their  rapid 
course,  adopt  the  more  easy  method  of  bap- 
tizing them  **  mad,"  and  more  than  once  have 
they  been  forced  to  exclaim,  with  exiled 
Ovid, 

*'  Barbanui  hie  ego  nun,  quia  noa  intelUgor  iUs." 

This,  however,  is  seldom  seen  with  respect 
to  the  aris,  because,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, the  sentiments  acquire  full  play  with 
the  development  of  their  organs,  and  hence 
every  one  follows  a  great  artist,  while  a 
science  marches  with  the  eflTorts  of  centuries. 
Genius  in  the  arts,  then,  requires  the  co-ex- 
istence of  receptive  and  theatrical  faculties 
with  well-developed  sentiments,  instincts, 
and  superior  intellectual  faculties.  But,  in 
the  sciences,  the  theatrical  faculties  must  not 
be  too  strong ;  to  make  a  man  of  scientific 
genius  we  require  the  re-union  of  receptive 
with  powerful  reflective  faculties,  superior 
sentiments,  and  well-regulated,  though 
active,  instincts.  This  latter  condition  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Seventh  Species  of  Head. 

Moderately-developed  heads,  and  these 
form  the  great  mass ;  a  little  intelligence ; 
a  little  passion ;  every  thing  is  on  a  mode- 
rate scale.  These  heads  comprehend,  feel, 
and  execute,  whatever  superior  minds  may 
teach  or  conunand  them ;  but,  left  to  them- 
selves, they  produce  nothing  remarkable. 
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Phrenologists  find  a  certain  difficulty  in 
diagnosticating  tlie  faculties  of  these  people, 
because  erery  thing  is  pretty  nearly  nega- 
tlTe. 

Eighth  Species  of  Head. 


We  now  come  to  a  very  important  divi- 
•ioii.    A  moderately,  nay,  even  a  very  infe- 
riorly,  developed  head  may  be  furnished 
with  a  single  predominant  organ  ;  tliese  are 
the  most  favourable  for  the  study  of  phreno- 
logy, for  they  present  tlie  best  examples  of 
the  influence  of  orjrans,  which  you  can  dis- 
tinguish only  with  difficulty  in  heads  where 
several  organs  are  flcveloped  at  the  same 
time.     It  was  on  subjectti  like  these  that 
Gall  laid  the  first  foundations  of  phreno- 
logy, for  men, in  other  respects  ordinary,  and 
of  vulgar  calibre,    become   remarkable  as 
toon  as  their  predominant  faculty  is  thrown 
into  action.    Thus,  one  is  distinguished  by 
possessing  the  memory  of  words ;  another 
by    the    sentiment   and    representation  of 
colours ;  a  third  by  his  perfect  execution 
of  musical  pieces,  &c. ;  but  take  each  be- 

Jond  his  favourite  subject,  and  he  is  nothing. 
Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  "  If  the  intelli- 
gence is  the  predominant  organ,  they  are 
great  men."  This  is  an  error.  Gentlemen. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  comprehend  and 
reason  in  a  perfect  manner,  when  they  are 
forced  to  do  so ;  but,  left  to  themselves, 
their  high  intcllif;ence  bears  no  fruit ;  they 
neglect  applying  it  to  any  great  or  influen- 
tial principle  of  social  life,  unless  stimu- 
lated by  energetic  passions.  They  belong, 
in  short,  to  the  class  of  barren  geniuses 
already  poiutid  out. 

We  have  alrea<ly  answered  the  objection 
of  anti-phrenologists,  who  remark  that  the 
organ  of  destruction  does  not  always  pre- 
dominate in  assassins ;  they  also  add,  that 
several  very  honest  men  have  the  organ  of 
theft  more  developed  than  professed  theives. 
This  objection  is  not  so  easily  answered  as 
the  former  one.  If  these  honest  gentlemen 
have  no  motives  for  committing  theft — if  the 
profession  which  they  exercise  furnishes 
sufl[lcient  means  for  acquiring  (the  primitive 
object  of  this  organ) — it  is  nisy  enough  for 
them  to  abstain  from  theft,  particularly 
since  reason  must  point  out  to  them  the  in- 
conveniences by  which  that  crime  is  accom- 
panied ;  but  suppose  they  have  indulged 
their  passion  a  single  time,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice  ;  when  restored  to  society, 
which  rejects  them,  deprived  of  work  and 
the  means  of  existence,  you  will  find  them 
associating  witli  the  first  brigands  they  meet, 
and  giving  full  scope  to  their  criminal  in- 
clination. Besides,  Gentlemen,  let  us  be 
frank  :  how  many  men  are  there,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  appropriating 
another's  property  to  their  (»wu  use,  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law  ?  Society  is  so  crowded  with  indi- 
iliiaU  of  this  kind,  that  it  would  be  almost 


ridiculous  to  insist  any  farther  on  the  pobt 
Reflect  a  little,  and  you  will  soon  be  e<m- 
vinced  of  the  number  of  men,  ordinary  k 
every  other  respect,  who    are    extremely 
clever,  even  superior  to  men  of  genius,  b 
the  art  of  satisfying  the  predominant  orgin 
of  acquisitiveness.  The  faculty  is  aided,  do 
doubt,  considerably  by  cunning  ;  but  all  the 
other  organs  are  equally  at  its  disposition, 
and  however  insignificant  they  may  be,  they 
produce  remarkable  results  when  constantly 
kept  employed  by  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
dominant organ. 

In  most  of  their  objections,  anti-phreao- 
logists  aflfect  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  mutnil 
influence  of  our  organs,  and  on  the  force  of 
habit.     Yet  reflect,  Gentlemen  ;    does  not 
morality  depend  on  this?    What  is  mors- 
lity  but  the  habitual  concert  of  actions  be- 
tween our  organs  ?    Hence  the  precept  of 
phrenologists, — ^*  Exercise  your  organs  in 
the  interest  of  social  order,  and  not  in  Ihe 
interest  of   individuals    congregated    into 
sacred  and  profane  coteries.^'    T^ey  repeat, 
**  These  organs  will  become  strong  and  de- 
veloped in  proportion  as  yon  exercise  them;" 
and  add,  <<  we  have  casts,  taken  at  different 
ages,  which  prove  that  organs  have  conti- 
nued to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  50  or  M 
years,  when  the  general  health  was  good." 
This  latter  fact,  at  least,  is  a  practical  one, 
and  should  aflford  motives  for  verification  to 
every  conscientious  philanthropist. 

Ninth  (and  last)  Species  of  Head. 

In  this  last  species  all  the  faculties  hare 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  developmest 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  These 
are  the  heads  we  can  never  discover, 
because  human  perfection  is  but  an  ideality. 
The  hypothesis  of  perfection  exists  as  little 
for  the  moral  man,  as  it  does  for  the  physical. 
Where  is  the  head  without  its  fault?  One 
bniin  is  too  active  ;  another  too  slow ;  every 
man  has  his  demon;  every  one  his  own 
foible.  Man  can  only  approximate  perfec- 
tion, but  he  finds  its  elements  in  his  different 
organs,  and  in  the  faculties  inherent  in 
them. 


Influence  of  Temperament  on  the 
Cerebral  Organs. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question  of 
activity  compared  with  volume ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  phrenologists  adopt  tbe 
four  temperaments  of  the  ancients.  As  these 
temperaments  are  not  very  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  I  cannot  agree 
with  all  that  phrenologists  say  upon  this 
head  ;  however,  there  are  certain  signs  by 
which  we  may  estimate  tlie  force  and 
activity  of  men.  Our  principal  guides  are, 
the  development  of  the  body,  the  firmness 
of  the  flesh,  the  muscular  power,  and,  abore 
all,  the  complete  development  of  the  principil 
visceral  cavities.  When  all  thiese  conditioni 
co-existy  we  may  be  sore  the  brain  possefeiei 
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all  the  actinty  it  is  capable  of  possessing. 
We  have,  then,  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  its  volume,  and  the  exercise 
which  may  have  rendered  more  or  less  easy 
the  action  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  for  the 
most  finely  organized  brain  seldom  produces 
mny  thing  remarkable,  unless  it  has  been 
exercised  by  education;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  pre- 
dominant organs,  to  see  whether  they  also 
have  been  properly  exercised. 

Lymphatic  Temperaments. — You  must,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  richness  of  development 
does  not  always  guarantee  energy  of  action. 
In  lymphatic  constitutions  the  muscular  con- 
tractions are  attended  with  little  activity, 
and  the  flesh,  thou{;h  well  nourished,  has 
little  firmness,  or  vivacity,  in  its  actions; 
hence  we  should  never  decide  on  tfie  tem- 
perament at  first  sight,  but  observe  the  ner- 
Tous  and  muscular  movements,  and  collect 
Information  on  the  habits  of  the  individual 
before  we  pronounce.    In  other  cases  it  is 
more  easy  to  decide  :  there  the  flesh  is  soft ; 
nutrition    feeble ;    the   quantity    of   blood 
•mall ;  it  abounds  in  serum ;  the  muscular 
movements  are  weak,  &c.,  and  in  those  cases 
we  can  conceive  how  the  brain  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  debility.     But  how 
many  exceptions  do  we  meet  with  every 
day!     You  find   men  of   delicate    habits, 
whose  minds  are  most  powerfully  organized. 
The  brain  enjoys  a  life  of  its  own.    The 
force  of  the  other  tissues  may   give  pro- 
babilities, but  nothing  certain  as    to  the 
Titality  by  which  it  is  animated.    Resides, 
ilow,  feeble,  nervous  movements  may  pro- 
duce the  most  firm,  the  most  immovable  resu- 
lations,  when  the  organs  corresponding  with 
those  nervous  phenomena  are    highly  de- 
reloped.     Men    of   this    temperament    act 
coldly  and  with  slowness,  but  with  a  per- 
severance which  nothing  disconcerts,   and 
which    is   never   exhausted    by    excessive 
activity  of  the  nervous  system;  the  results 
produced  are  sometimes  immense.   Activity, 
absolute  and  relative  volume,  exercise,  and 
habit,  constitute  so  many  essential  elements, 
which  phrenologists  should  never  neglect. 
The    celebrated  Talleyrand    is    far  from 
being  an  athletic  man;  his  constitution  is, 
on  the  contrary,  delicate  and  feeble ;   yet 
consider  the  immense  influence  which  this 
personage  has  exercised  over  the  courts  of 
modem  times.    Montesquieu,  also,  was  of 
a  very  delicate  constitution,  but  his  cerebral 
nervous  system  acted  with  uncommon  force. 
I  repeat  again,    that    it    is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  cerebral  nervous  system 
should  excite  violent  muscular  action ;  that 
the  gestures  should  be  rapid  and  expressive ; 
the  eyes  sparkling ;  the  voice  sonorous,  or 
loud  as  thunder,  &c.    Remarkable  results 
are  produced  if  the  brain  urge  us  on  with 
perseverance  towards  any  peculiar  species 
of  action ;  the  most  petulent  men  soon  get 
tired  of  an  irregular  and  fruitiess  resistance. 


which  can  only  exhaust  their  nerrous  power^ 
and  end  by  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
reason,  which,  though  it  may  be  slow  and 
gentle,  is  at  the  same  time  just,  and  con- 
stantly kept  up.  .  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  aflirm,  that  courage  and  perseverance, 
though  existing  in  persons  of  cold  disposi- 
tions,  may  excite  the  mass  of  mankind  to 
acts  of  force,  or  even  violence,  to  which  the 
most  enthusiastic  leaders  would  have  been 
incapable  of  stimulating  them,  notwith- 
standing the  moral  electricity  which  these 
latter  have  the  privilege  of  inspiring.  How 
often  have  we  seen  individuals  who  were 
rachitic  during  their  infancy,  and  mutilated 
by  the  effects  of  that  disease  during  after- 
life, who  have  exercised  a  high  and  power- 
ful influence  over  the  state  of  our  social 
order,  by  their  writings  or  their  opinions. 
So  true  is  it  that  nervous  power  is  frequently 
independent  of  all  other  forces  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Nervous  Temperament.  ^^T'liiBMy,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  what  physiologists  call  the 
nervous  temperament, — a  species  of  which 
people  of  the  world  have  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  These  individuals  are,  to  make  use 
of  a  vulgar  phrase,  all  nerves.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  head  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  excessive ;  they  are  generally  very  thin. 
Their  muscular  system  is  commonly  small, 
but  the  nervous  movements  are  readily  ex- 
ecuted, and  often  with  great  precipitation. 
Persons  of  a  difierent  constitution  are  sur- 
prised at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  con- 
ceive ;  their  quick  penetration ;  their  facility 
of  retaining  and  seizing  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  them.  However,  the  health  of  these 
gifted  persons  is  often  feeble,  and  they  are 
subject  to  nervous  convulsions,  attacking 
the  muscular  or  visceral  apparatus  under 
very  slight  excitement.  Individuals  of  this 
temperament  present  the  most  numerous  ex- 
amples of  melancholy,  hypochondria,  and 
hysteria ;  but,  should  they  happen-to  arrive 
at  an  advinced  age,  they  often  become 
strong  and  robust,  notwithstanding  their 
extreme  emaciation. 

This  temperament  is,  then,  very  favourable 
to  the  exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs,  which 
are  commonly  well  developed ;  but  avoid 
the  error  of  thinking  it  is  always  a  sign  of 
moral  superiority,  which  you  will  never 
find  without  a  proper  combination  of  several 
organs.  Should  the  latter  circumstance  pre- 
sent itself  in  persons  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, then,  indeed,  you  observe  great  re- 
sults; but,  if  the  combination  be  unfavour- 
able, it  produces  sad  personages  enough. 
It  developes  a  number  of  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties,  perpetually  neutral- 
ising each  other  with  the  most  unfortunate 
rapidity.  An  organisation  of  this  kind  pro- 
duces nothing  but  men  of  insignificant  cha- 
racter. The  head  may  be  very  large,  but 
its  volume  is  rather  made  up  by  the  senti- 
ments and  motires  than  by  the  intelligence ; 
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or,  if  the  laUer  faculties  should  by  chance 
happen  to  be  powerful,  the  volume  consists 
in  an  ex(.*essiTe  growth  of  some  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest. 

Large  Heads. 

Hence  you  should  never  measure  intel- 
lectual merit  by  the  absolute  volume  of  tlie 
Ii«ad,  but  by  the  conconlance  of  a  certain 
number  of  organs,  well  calculated  to  arrive 
at  a  fixed  object,  and  influence  the  state  of 
social  order.  'U'hen  several  organs,  tending 
to  produce  some  great  effect,  co-exist  in  the 
•ame  individual,  and  are  endowed  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  activity,  he  becomes  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  blessing  to 
mankind ;  though  his  head  be  a  few  inches 
less  voluminous  than  those  of  several  other 
Ben,  his  superiority  manifests  itself,  and  is 
obeyed.  Such  is  the  solution  which  I  offer 
of  a  difficulty  which  has  suspended  the 
faith  of  many  well-thinking  and  honest  per- 
sons. I  remember  hearing  a  distinguished 
professor  complain  that  Gall  could  never 
explain  why  large  heads  were  frequently 
less  intellectual,  less  distinguished,  than 
heads  of  much  smaller  volume.  **  Here,"  he 
used  to  cry,  in  triumph,  **  here,  the  sagacity 
of  Gall  was  constantly  at  fault;  how  will 
his  followers  supply  what  their  master  failed 
in  i "  We  cannot  presume  to  say  what  Gall 
might  have  ausv«cred,  but  if  you  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  what  we  said  on  organs 
in  particular,  and  on  their  reciprocal  influ- 
ences, with  what  you  have  just  heard,  we 
are  convinced  you  will  make  light  of  this 
pretended  difficulty,  without  even  having 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  disease,  which 
we  now  propose  to  consider. 

The  brain  is  frequently  the  seat  of  chronic, 
insidious  disease.  The  morbid  anatomist  u 
familiar  with  a  variety  of  pathological  con- 
ditions ;  tubercle,  schirrus,  indurations, 
ramollissements,  suppurations,  &c.,  which 
at  first  exalt  our  faculties,  but  finally  de- 
pn'ss,  or  e\en  totally  destroy,  one  or  more 
of  them,  without  the  physi  ian's  being  able 
to  discover  the  nature,  or  even  the  existence. 
of  the  disease.  These  cases  are  as  unfortu- 
nate for  phrenolojjy  as  they  are  for  medicine. 
They  are,  however,  rare ;  and  our  judgment 
is  aided,  in  most  cases,  by  the  anterior  con- 
dition of  the  iutellecluai  faculties,  by  the 
presence  of  certain  pains,  certain  convulsive 
movements,  which  almost  always  exist,  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  discovery  of  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  such  as  a  fall,  a  blow,  &c.,  act- 
ing on  the  head  and  brain.  As  soon  as  a 
phrenologist,  unacquainted  with  medicine, 
conceives  the  least  suspicion  of  this  kiud, 
he  should  at  once  suspend  his  judgment, 
and  consult  a  medical  man.  An  officer, 
employed  in  the  African  army,  suddenly 
exhibited  habits  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
filtliy  nature:  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
acute  nervous  affection,  and  Dr.  Baudens 
found  a  large  concretion,  which  weighed 


more  than  an  onnce,  in  the  middle  rf  Vi 
cerebellum. 

Excitations,  resulting  from  the  ieimi     ^ 
of  some  suffering  organ  on  the  brniat  mi 
kept  up  for  a  long  time,  will  sometiiMsa^ 
dify  the  condition  of  certain  cerebral  orfm^     i 
and  communicate  a  power  of  sensibiltty,!    4 
clearness,  and  even  a  sublimity  of  eloqecati, 
totally  beyond  our  reach  in  the  normal  sislk 
This  particularly  happens  at  the  approickif 
death.  Some  phthisical  patients,  and  ccrtifi    * 
persons  cut  off  by  cancer,  also  occasionally     1 
present  examples  of  the  same  phenomeaos. 

The  question  of  delirium  and  insanity  sliU 
remains  to  be  examined,  but  it  is  impossihie 
for  us  to  take  it  up  in  the  present  coorw  sf 
lectures,  which  has  already  exceeded  the 
limits  which  I  intended  it  should  reach. 

Head  of  Fieschi.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  latter  considefitioi, 
I  cannot  terminate  the  lecture  without  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  Fieschi,  whose 
head,  as  you  all  know,  has  given  rise  to  seve-  t 
ral  specious  objections  against  phrenology. 
The  measurements,  with  their  aoeonpaoy- 
ing  remarks,  have  been  chiefly  dented  froa 
the  observations  of  M.  Sarlakdierc,  a  most 
distinguished  phrenologist,  and  invenlor  of  * 
a  craniometer,  which  he  employed  for  the 
measurement  of  the  casL 

You  know  that  the  centre  of  the  braia  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  middle  of 
a  line  passing  from  one  external  auditory 
foramen  to  the  other,  a  little  abo%e  the  occi- 
pital hole.  Now,  the  point  of  FiESCHri 
head  farthest  distant  from  this  centxe,  is 
only  S7  millimetres,  (26.402  lines),  OMre 
than  the  organization  of  a  child  two  Booths 
old,  or  of  a  man  just  above  idiotcy ;  whilst 
the  nearest  point  is  only  15  millimetiefl, 
(G.C49  lines),  above  the  same  orgola- 
tion.  Hence  Fieschi's  head  is  anything  but 
that  of  a  distinguished  individual^ — it  be- 
longs evidently  to  the  moderate  class.  ^ 
The  most  prominent  of  all  his  organs  is 
that  of  space,  while  the  least  developed  is 
that  of  friendship ;  and  if  we  can  truttwbat 
came  out  on  his  trial,  this  man  took  little 
care  whether  he  lost  his  friends  or  noL  The 
Tolume  of  the  organ  of  space  shows  thst 
FiEsc'Hi  possessed  the  faculty  of  measorisg 
distances  in  a  high  degree,  and  hence  M.  | 
Sarlandiere  concludes,  that  he  would,  in  til  ' 
probability,  have  struck  his  mark,  had  be 
not  been  troubled  by  the  sudden  appearaoce 
of  M.  Lavocat.*    The  execution  of  his  pro* 

*  This  story  of  Fieschi's  having  beci 
troubled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M. 
Lavocat,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  twelftb 
Legion,  was  trumped  up  by  the  assaioB 
befcre  the  Court  of  Peers,  repeated  univer 
sally  in  the  private  circles  at  Paris,  and  n 
universally  believed.  Having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events,  we  know  it  to  be  falie. 
M.  Lavocat  and  his  legion,  it  is  trne,  woe 
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«ot  was  certainly  not  deranged  by  friend- 
'•hip,  for  the  organ  of  friendship  is  very 
■mall ;  it  was  rather  veneration, — a  sentiment 
"well  developed  in  Fieschi's  head,  which 
attached  him  to  M.  Lavocat. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  predo- 
minant faculties,  obtained  by  applying  the 
c*raiuometer  of  M.  Sarlandiere,  and  dis- 
posed according  to  the  organic  series  which 
Be  has  adopted.  We  seize  this  opportunity 
of  describing  tHe  latter,  which  we  think 
worthy  of  m^itation ;  we  do  not,  however, 
propose  adopting,  or  criticising,  them,  to 
AToid  the  confusion  which  would  necessarily 
juise  from  comparing  a  new  system  with  the 
one  generally  received.  You  will,  however, 
Ihave  an  opportunity|of  benefitting  by  the  im- 
provements of  M.  Sarlandiere,  since  be 
proposes  publishing  them  in  the  journal  of 
the  Phrenological  Society. 

The  first,  or  largest,  of  the  knowledgeB  in 
FiEsciirs  head,  is  locality ;  the  principal 
perception  is  space ;  the  principal  reasoner  is 
€OHtpariiton.  You  see  at  once  how  this  con- 
currence of  faculties  make  him  a  natural 
inecbanic.  The  chief  aentimeut  qf  conscience 
It  pei'sererance ;  the  principal  henetolent  sen- 
limeot  is  veneration;  the  chief  egoistical 
tendency  is  self-esteem^  or  pride;  obser\'e 
how  the  intelligence  is  dominated  by  all 
these  sentiments.  Tlie  chief  tendency  of 
mtersitm  is  the  carnivorous  appetite  (appetit 
tmmassier).  This  has  no  connection  with 
crime,  but  it  is  a  want  which  requires  satis- 
faction. The  chief  of  his  attachments  is 
erotism. 

From  this  picture,  drawn  by  M.  Sarlan- 
diere, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Fiesciii 
possessed  strong  instincts,  and  selfish  ira- 
pnlses  equally  well  developed,  and  tending 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instincts.  We  see 
that  his  intellectual  powers  were  feeble, 
since  his  organ  of  comparison  was  not 
seconded  by  any  degree  of  causality, — and 
jeveral  other  intellectual  organs  were  exces- 
sively small.  But  even  here  we  find  a  sin- 
fnlar  coincidence,  riz.,  that  of  comparison 
with  the  faculties  of  space  and  measure ; 
however,  his  organ  of  general  comparison, 

stationed  under  Fieschi's  window,  for  near 
sn  hour  before  the  review  commenced,  but 
the  writer  (who  is  a  member  of  the  twelfth 
legion)  can  affirm,  that  his  legion  was  re- 
moved from  its  station,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  the  eighth  legion,  fiir  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  the  discharge  of  Fieschi's 
jnachine;  the  time,  indeed,  was  probably 
nearer  an  hour.  If  the  sight  of  his  ancient 
benefactor  had  really  made  any  impression 
on  the  assassin,  the  lapse  of  time  was  quite 
sufficient  to  eflace  it,  and  dissipate  any  emo- 
tion ;  for,  I  repeat,  the  twelfth  legion  had 
moved  down  to  the  Porte  St  Denis  and 
Porte  St.  Martin  nearly  an  hour  before  the 
fatal  event — Note  by  Reporter  of  the 
JUncet. 


though  incapable  of  producing  any  great 
intellectual  result,  as  was  proved  during  the 
course  of  his  trial,  gave  rise  to  immense  phy- 
sical consequences,  because  it  found  support 
and  aid  in  the  organs  of  space  and  measure, 
— a  combination  which  rendered  him,  as  he 
said  himself,  a  very  handy  mechanic. 

The  organs  of  destruction,  acquisitiveness, 
and  cunning,  do  not  predominate ;  they 
exist,  without  doubt,  but  under  the  dominion 
of  the  faculties  we  have  mentioned  already. 

The  remainder  of  my  task.  Gentlemen, 
will  be  to  claim  your  attention,  in  a  conclud- 
ing lecture,  to  certain  applications  of  phre- 
nology to  history.  "* 

LECTURE  XX,— (The  Last.) 
Application  of  Phrenolocy  to  History. 

Gentlemen  : — I  announced  that  our  pre- 
sent course  of  lectures  would  terminate  with 
a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  our  organs  may  be  applied  to  the 
progressive  march  of  humanity,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  general  history.  The  primitive 
state  of  man  is  a  state  of  ignorance.  Ex- 
amples of  this  unhappy  condition  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  fifth  portion  of  the  globe  pos- 
sess a  language,  but  it  is  extremely  simple 
and  limited.  In  New  Holland,  the  least 
civilised  part,  we  find  but  a  very  small 
number  of  words  indeed;  each  word  is 
composed  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  re- 
ceives different  significations,  indicated  by 
various  sounds,  or  clacks,  made  witli  the 
-tongue,  or  by  a  hissing  sound  of  the  lips ; 
and  each  of  these  articulated  signs  is  again 
repeated  one,  two,  or  three  times,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  significations  attached 
to  each  word ;  all  this  demonstrates  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  their  language,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  poverty  of  their  perceptions  and 
notions.  They  have  no  alphabet,  no  written 
tongue;  and  but  a  few  confused  traditions, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
I  have  received  this  information  from  Dr. 
Gaymard,  who  has  explored  several  parts 
of  New  Holland. 

Nations  plunged  in  this  deplorable  state 
of  barbarity  employ  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  pri- 
mitive wants,  or  inclinations;  the  sentiments 
are  merely  sketched  out.  However,  all  men 
feel  the  want  of  congregating  together  ;  all 
experience  the  necessity  of  mutual  assist- 
ance ;  but  they  remain  absorbed  in  a  state  of 
stupid  inaction  as  soon  as  their  first  wants 
are  satisfied.  Insensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
curiosity,  they  never  seek  objects  on  which 
to  exercise  their  observation,  and  the  poverty 
of  their  mother  tongue  confines  the  spring  of 
their  superior  feelings.  Solitary  confine- 
ment, the  most  powerful  agent  in  our  peni- 
tentiary system,  a  punishment  which  we 
dread  even  moro  than  torture,  or  capital 
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€iecotion,  would  remain  without  effect  on 
those  Bavage  men,  who  readily  abandon  so- 
ciety because  they  have  ne?  er  experienced 
Its  charms  or  its  benefits. 

The  sentiment  which  springs  ap  after  that 
of  association  seems  to  be  veneration.    The 
effect  of  this  sentiment,   associated  with 
hope,  is  seen  in  men  addressing  themselves 
to  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of  their 
tribe,  under  whose  command  they  rally, 
tad  from  whom  they  seek  protection,  aid, 
counsel,  and  security.    Their  chiefs,  then, 
become  the  objects  of  their  veneration ;  but 
this  implies  heads  completely  organized.  In 
nations  who  live  exclusively  on  fishing  or 
bunting,  or  the  product  of  brutal  force  and 
pillage,  the  worship  of  a  Divinity  is  ex- 
tremely confused,  because  a  religion  cannot 
be  produced  without  reflection :  nence  they 
bave  no  religious  rites,  or  very  few.    The 
jvspect  of  the  multitude  is  fixed  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  leads  them  most  successfully 
against  an  enemy,  or  directs   them  with 
greatest  tact  in  the  pursuit  of  prey;  that 
man  becomes  an  object  of  veneration  so  long 
•s  he  enjoys  this  privilege.  The  intelligence, 
bowever,  is  active,  grows  with  exercise,  and 
augments  the  means  of  existence.    Above 
the  savage  tribes  history  shows  us  nations 
of  shepherds,  whom  observation  has  taught 
that  means  of  existence  may  be  more  easily 
obtained  by  cultivating  certain  animals  fit 
for  food,  than  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase, 
or  the  more  uncertain  chances  of  fishing. 
These  pastoral  tribes  conducted  their  flocks 
from  one  country  to  another.    The  world  at 
that  time  was  thinly  peopled,  and  when  one 
pasturage  failed  they  quitted  it  for  another, 
without  fear  of  molestation  or  ii^ury.    The 
intelligence,  having  made  this  step,  now  dis- 
covers the  means  of  reproducing  what  has 
been    consumed.    Agriculture    here  forms 
the  principal  agent,  furnishing  man  and  ani- 
mals with  food  and  shelter.    This  discovery 
at  once  gave  rise  to  fixity  of  habitation ; 
man  ceased  to  be  nomade ;  he  planted  his 
residence,  and  ceased  to  think  it  necessary 
to  change.     Remark   how  observation   is 
always  at  the  head  of  these  discoveries,  by 
gradually  pointing  out  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying our  means  of  existence. 

The  increased  number  of  men  depending 
on  increased  facility  of  obtaining  food,  now 
necessitates  a  better  social  organization. 
The  intelligence  sets  to  work  ;  she  utilizes 
not  only  external  objects,  but  also  our  in- 
stincts and  sentiments,  provided  she  finds 
them  apt.  All  people,  in  fact,  do  not  ex- 
bibit  the  same  aptitude  of  progressing  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  Some  nations  seem 
bom  to  remain  stationary,  as  some  indivi- 
duals can  never  make  any  progress.  We 
might  give  you  proofs  of  this  in  a  multitude 
of  heads  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

Heads  op  various  Tribes. 
C^v^MMioMt.'^Look  first  at  theCaucafskn 


race,  the  most  complete  and  beanfifil  af 
all :  you  shall  presently  see,  if  you  lend  ne 
^our  attention,  how  every  national  progn» 
IS  in  proportion  to  the  receptive  and  reflectira 
qualities.    You  see  the  faculties  just  aen- 
tioned  highly  developed  in  individnab  of 
this  race;    it   is  unnecessary    to   presest 
specimens,  for  you  have  seen  them  in  all 
the  distinguished  European  heads  yon  hafc 
been  shown  during  the  course.    I«ook  at 
this  mass ;  remark  this  concordance  of  fo- 
tellectual  faculties  and  sentiments.     Look 
here  again  at  one  of  the  most  beantilU 
examples  it  is  possible  to  offer  you ;  we 
might,  indeed,  show  models  in  abundancey 
for  our  nation  belongs  to  the  Caucassisa 
race,  and  all  our  heads  are  more  or  1cm 
formed  on  the  same  model. 

New  HoUander, — Here  is    the    trpe  sf 
another  race,  the  inhabitants  of  New  HoUsAd 
and   New  Zealand.    The  New  Hollander 
presents  a  frightful  depression  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head.    Compare  this  race  with 
the  Caucassian,  and  you  will  see  the  ia- 
mense  difference  which  exists  in  the  anterior 
middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  beuL 
The  New  Holland  race  has  been  left  br 
behind  in  the  march  of  civilization;  they 
have  so  little  intelligence  as  to  be  nnaUe 
to  discover  the  means  of  constructing  even 
a  cabin  for  their  shelter;  they  possess  no 
notion  of  agriculture ;  they  neither  bring  up 
nor  utilize  domestic  animals ;  their  language 
is  excessively  limited ;  in  a  word,  they  are 
brutes,  and  God  only  knows  how  long  they 
have  been  so.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  their 
heads,  it  approximates,  as  you  see,  that  of  so 
idiot.    Let  people,  then,    come    and  say, 
<'  Phrenology  is    an    useless  science ;  the 
brain  acts  en  masse ;   its  functions  do  not 
depend  on  certain  portions  of  the  nervoos 
organ."  We,  on  the  contrary,  say  to  the  psy- 
chologists, the  metaphysicians  of  all  classsi, 
whether  political  or  religious,  *'  Lock  at  ths 
New  Hollander,  who  iuiabits  a  great  part 
of  the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe ;    he  wfll 
never  become  civilized,  because  be  waati 
the  cerebral  organs  necessary  for  becoming 


so." 

New  Zealander, — Look  at  the  N( 
lander;  his  head  resembles  more  neariy 
our  own;  it  contains  organs  of  intelligeaee, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  sentimesis: 
their  progress,  however,  has  been  less  rapid 
than  ours,  because  they  were  deprived  of 
communication  with  neighbouring  people^ 
an  ingredient  necessary,  as  we  shall  pr^ 
sently  show,  to  progress  in  civil iiatioa. 
When  the  country  of  the  New  Zealanden 
was  first  discovered,  agriculture  existed  ii 
a  certain  degree  ;  their  language  was  nieh 
richer  in  words  than  that  of  their  neigl- 
hours.  Look  here  how  much  better  tw 
intellectual  organs  are  devel(>pe<L^;  iheywiD 
always,  however,  remain  behindJos,  becaMS 
their  superior  sentiments  and  inAeUigMoeaie 
somewhat  inferior  to   tbe  o  TgrnimtM  of 
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the  Cannuiui  nee.  Look,  on  the  ottwr 
ride,  mt  the  Dcp'oes,  who  present  Hverel 
■peeiea ;  tod  sm  how  the  anterior  piirt  of  the 
foTehead  is  depressed  in  that  race,  lhou;;h 
it  *tirie«  according  ti>  rrrtaia  localities.  The 
■oble  and  atfeolionatc  senlimenli  arc  highlj 
dCTeloped  in  all  varii^ties;  but  iatellittcnce, 
■lid,  particularly  rpaeclion,  are  often  feeble. 
Hence  this  peoplebas  uevermade  an;  Rrand 
proRTGiB  (oirards  civilization  ;  however,  as 
certain  tribes  seem  endowed  with  a  suffi- 
ciently happy  organiKatioD,  and  tbe  facalt]! 
df  lBat;ua;;c  is  well  ilevelnped  in  the  whole 
nee,  it  ma;  advance  by  ciintHCt  with  more 
ciTilized  nations ;  for  muttiul  relation  mul- 
tiplies objects,  and  ]ant;uag<-,  becoming 
richer  as  each  new  object  presents  itself, 
fnniiihes  in  proportion  more  materials  for 
tte  intelli|;encc,  and  more  itimuti  for  the 
feeling.  Remark  also, that  Ihcdark-coloared 
tribes  who  make  most  progress  inciviliEation 
are  tbnse  who  are  placed  uniler  Ihe  dominion 
of  Europeans,  with  whom  they  intermii 
blood  ;  (be  moIaltoGB,  derived  from  thie 
Inlercourse,  have  now  become  numerous, 
■nd  are  allnxether  on  a  level  with  ourselves. 
However  frpquent  their  communication  witb 
llie  nations  of  Kurope,  the  pure  negro  rac< 
■BBkpft  little  progress  in  civilization,  tbougk 
m  this  point  some  tribes  differ  from  others. 
Ntgroet. — The  ne){m,  whose  skull  I  non 
■how  yuu,  was  a  native  oF  High  GnineB 
the  most  degraded  of  all  the  Afriun  tribes 
Here  is  anulber  eiEunple  of  a  similar  kind 
Lowever,  as  a  counter-balancing  weight,  m 
have  (he  head  of  F.dstice,  a  true  negro 
but  a  man  of  the  most  elevated  sentiment* 
fcmce  he  became  distloguiihed  above  hii 
Whole  race,  a  kind  of  mural  anomaly.  It  ii 
nufortunate  that  wo  are  unable  to  tell  fron 
what  caste  his  parents  vrere  derived ;  tbi 
man  himself  was  bora  a  slave  in  the  iiUat 
of  St.  Domingo. 

HtllaUoU. — Look  here,  at  one  of  thi 
Hottentot  tribe ;  the  instincts  dominUe  tb 
JiecliDgit  and  intellectual  facullici,  and  thai 

rgresB  has  been  very  insignificacL  Tbi 
the  beail  of  a  female  of  the  Hotlento 
tribe;  "the  Venus,"  wbo  died  at  Pari 
•ereml  years  ago  ;  you  may  observe  a  re 
Markable  prominence  of  the  organ  of  th 
love  of  children,  which  is  well  dcvelopei 
Id  ali  neKmes,  hut  the  intelligence,  and  re 
Jection  in  particular,  are  eitremely  feeble. 
Corifreaiu. — Here  is  Ihe  head  of  a  Caril 
The  CarirH  have  a  fashion  of  depreiiin 
their  children's  foreheads  in  infancy,  b 
krlilicial  means.  The  development  of  th 
nflcctite  organs  is  thus  necessarily  aires' 
ed,  and  nutrition  directed  towards  th 
Iftteral  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain 
iadividuals  of  this  tribe  present  targe  dcv( 
lopraents  of  the  organs  of  friendship,  lel 
ctteem.  love  of  children,  &c.,  but  no  superic 
feeling*,  no  reflection. 

Tht  Ckineit. — See  here,  the  Chineie  heai 


bis  nation  it,  perliapi,  the  best  uigaiiiied 
lat  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  anperior 
sntiments  are  highly  developed,  tbowgta 
leir  religion  and  language  oppote  great 
bstaclei  to  their  proper  exercise.  Remark, 
owever,  that  the  organs  of  these  idle  part*, 
s  we  may  call  them,  do  not  preaent  any 
stable  depression, — n  certain  proof  of  the 
iitinctness  oF  the  human  races,  and  that 
sme  are  made  to  march  rapidly  in  a  moral 
nd  intellectual  civilixation,  while  the  orga- 
intionof  others  condenms  them  to  «D  inter- 
lediate  state  between  the  perfect  man  and 
lie  ourang-DUtang.  The  Chineie  are  known 
a  he  cunning,  deceitful,  thievish  ;  and  yon 
lay  perceive  that  the  organs  of  circumspeo- 
ion  and  acquisitiveneaa  are  well  develofMid. 
Tliett  aeem  to  be  the  dominant  organs  of 
be  Chinese  nation,  giving  tham  their  oha^ 
aeteristie  tendency  to  isolate  thamialvea 
rom  the  rest  of  the  world,  whom  they  con- 
ider  as  so  many  thieves,  or  persons  to  be 
I  voided.  Their  intellectual  organs  are 
arge.  The  nation  produces  philosophera, 
beologians,  and  some  profound  thinkara; 
lut  their  knowledge  of  the  natural  world, 
pvhich  alone  can  correct  the  notions  of  man, 
■  imperfect;  and  whenever  the  Chinese 
ntelligence  quits  tiie  arts  in  which  it 
excels,  its  operations  are  confined  to  the 
jmumerahle  signs  of  a  language  too  loag 
lor  the  life  of  man  to  comprehend,  and  tbul 
iroduces  nothing  but  oncological  chimeiai: 
Should  the  day  arrive  when  the  Cbineee 
sation,  having  reformed  its  language  and 
Jirown  aside  ita  prejudice,  shall  throw  open 
ila  cities  to  free  commuaication  with  the 
rest  of  mankiod,  and  send  its  children  to 
Im  edncated  in  our  capitals,  and  initiated  in 
Dur  aequiremenls,  (he  pragreaa  of  the  nation 
will  undoubtedly  be  rapid  and  immense. 

H.  S*aLsi(DiBRE,  who  has  measured  va- 
rious Chinese  heads,  finds  that  if  you  dmw 
a  line  from  one  aaditory  foramen  to  the 
Dther,  over  the  aununit  of  the  head,  the 
anterior  portion  i»  found  more  developed 
in  them  than  in  any  other  nation ;  yet  their 
progress  in  the  acquisition  uf  knowledge  is 
comparatively  limited.  Estimate  from  this. 
Gentlemen,  the  influence  of  methods,  of 
edncntion ;  and  Join,  if  yon  can,  the  side  of 
men  like  the  antiphrenologists,  to  bewilder 
yonnelve*  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 

Tlu  CoJjwKiv— Here  is  the  head  of  a 
Calmuc,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  nortbem  part 
of  Russia ;  compare  it  with  a  Chiuese  skull, 
and  observe  the  depression  of  the  iotellectaal 
organs  and  sentiments.  Many  of  these  pea* 
pie  are  found  amongst  the  Cossaota,  and  the 
latter,  onfortuntttelv,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  observeand  appreciate  tooclosely— 
a  species  of  brutes  who  consider  nothing 
beyond  thetr  personal  interests,  and  whose 
inleresta  are  iaentifled  ivith  their  instinctive 
wanta.  We  »aw  how  they  were  governed  by 
the  knoot,  and  bronghl  to  reason  by  pislol- 
thots:  perhap*  it  would  be  oseless  to 
INI 
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ddi«M  Dnetelf  to  the  higfaer  MntimnitB,  of  iohabitaiitt  of  the  north  of  Africa  htn  il- 

which  the;  pofSMi  (och  feeble  traceg.  wkfB  bome  the  Mune  character  in   hutwf. 

ii/Hnuu.— Africa,  which  now  interwK  ob  Tlie  Roman  phruM,  "  Fide.  Ponica,"  uti 

pecaliarly,  through  our  colony  of  Algien,U  r"'?;  "?P^™  .*»  Peffidioua  and  codhoii 

inhabited  bj  a  race  of  men,  the  Arabs,  who  individual..   Thii  notioo  ii  little  calcnUte^ 

resemble  oar  own  organiialion  in  a  certain  *"  'Ospire  confidence  |  and  our  coantrrMS 

degree)  some  of  the  Arab!  are  MMudn,  the  H"*  \^   abundant   meut   of   eitimatiiit 

real  potRNi  filed  habitations  ;  they  posaeis  S*""  character  since  the  conqueal  of  Algiere. 

Intellectual  faculties,  but  do  not  cultivate  f*"".   «»  "•  t*"'  "  ■  companion  with 

Ihero.     Here  is  one  of  their  heads.  In  which  ^S    '    ™"  '">"    **>«   Caucaasian  race,- 

the  intellectual  organiwerearidentlydomi-  '""n  ™«  Pfiesto  of  ancient  Thebes.    See 

Dated  by  aenUmenU  of  esDism,  selMoTe,  """'  ™"  ">s  deTclopment  of  the  anterio- 

love  of   approbation,   friendship,    love  ol  P"^ "'  **>«  •"«»**  corresponds  with  that  of 

■women  and  children,  and  cunning.    Hence  "'*"?'* '"'''^"'"""eQts  !    Thiaiaanex- 

this  nation   has    made   little    progress    in  '"^"ly  remarkable  fact;  and  if  you  lake 

civilisation,   notwithstanding  the  develop-  'he  trouble  of  observing  the  head*  togotiwr, 

ment  of  their  intellectual  faculties;   they  r>"  "^'  f'"'  of  bemg  almck  with  tka 

hate  eter  remained  cruel,  perfidious,  and  B™at  difference  which  exists  lietwecn  Iheia ; 

deceitful.     Let    us  avoid,    however,    pro-  ""''eed,  a  comparison  with  the  heads  of  onr 

nouncing  them  stationary,  or  incapable  ol  own    criminals    is    sufficient.      When   the 

advancing.    The  Arabs  have  not  yet  taken  ™n™»  «nn  habits  of  a  whole  nation  etiia- 

•  rank  amongst  nations,  properly  »o  called ;  "°^  """  "i^"'  cerebral  organixatioa,  tbe 

they   want  cities,    and   a  well-established  ""*'   incredulous    must   give    way.    Yoa 

connection  with  some  oiviliiad  peeple.   Ei.  "'°'"  •""*  ancient  Thebes  wn»  one  of  the 

perience  and  time   will    demunstrale   the  °'°^^  cradles  of  civilization ;  that  naliea, 

effatta  which  examples  of  industry,  and  the  "''^  """'  others,  has  disappeand  from  the 

•eiences  and  arts,  may  produce  on  them,  "p,?,"'  "■*  f'^"^''  hut  the  Canea»«an  lue 

Many  of   the    heads    brought    from  their  «''ll  "ves  and  flourishes.    Here  is  the  head 

country  present  very  Gae  examples  of  perfect  ".'  *  '"""f  '">™  ""e  of  the  ocean-isles  I  men- 

organiaation.  tioned  a  while  ago.     The   inhabitaata  of 

Here   are  the   Moors,    another  African  'l""w  "l^'l*.  'hough  watlered  through  dif- 

people.    They  an  higbl,   organised,  and  '*'*?  r^"  of  the  vMt  Pacific  oce«n,  are 

tUtSrytesUilMthe   imm^wTrogre.;  the  T'^'' S'^"  "'^^rV'  '^"  «-«  "-"'"-rf 

sciences  once  made  under  the  di  Fee  lion  ol  ?""  Holland.    The  forehead,  however,  u 

the  Moors.    Their  march  was  impeded  by  depressed  in  a  cer  am  depee.     Look  at  tie 

the  religion  of  Mahomet  ;  but  they  were  es-  'f^  ^°^.  "  "  '»"»oed  ;  this  is  a  result  of 

Mntially  given  to  observations;  they  loved  ""*"  d"'™  to  please  and,  in  general  Ibe 

literary  employment ;  respected  the  sciences  "^f,"  o'™'*!  ''^JRhly  developed  m  ihew 

and  monomenie  of  more  remote  ages;  and  "*'."■.    ^>'^  ""»  •'"'11  f^m  New  Hoi- 

became  depositories  of  the  relics  left  by  the  "^"'  .'n  which  yon  may  observe  a  aunllar 

earliest  civiliiation  of  our  )?lobe.    Without  "f^"^*'""-^  T^\  posterior  part  domu. 

the  leal  exhibited  by  the  Moors,  these  pre-  ?'*"  =  T  I"*^  ' '"      T"  '*  i^'^niedrnte  be- 

cious  remains  would  have  perished  under  f^en  that  of  man  and  monkey. 

the  barbBriBms  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  juij-          b     l       .,... 

northern  hordes  spread  devastation  over  the  ..'''"'«  If'ons.-S^  here  the  Asiatic  la- 

face  of  the  earth.    The  Moorish  nation  is  a  „'";•  "  """"i  'Voyog  »  certain  degree  rf 

noble  one;  but,  unhappily,  under  the  domi-  £^T         '*5"'oP'"f''j..    They  possess  tiK 

nion  of  fanaticism,  even  more  now  than  for-  °}«^"  .T'T^?*"  *""  mtel hgence  ;  the  por- 

merly.    The  Turk  is  more  than  ever  bound  j!"""' ">'•»""  <:"™''P''"ilingw.thdestr^c- 

upinhisKoran.    The  pacha  of  Egypt  is  an  ^""^.^".ki     ^  ""ncetheyhveprincipall, 

exception  almost  amounting  to  a  pJodigj ;  ?i?/*»l'?^"f, '^^S  ""*  """"  ^'  '"'J 

he  shows  whal  influence  a  single  head  iSiy  ^^.L."''i^'\=  Calmucs,  and  several  other 

exercise  over  mankind,  and  how  culpable  the  ^/'■.tf ',""'*''*  •  well-marked  development 

tyrant  is  who  opposes  the  march  of  the  hu-  "^.'H'  "'?''■.  ,*'  "  "<'"  ^"j  T^^  »'»« 

man  mind  instead  of  encouraging  it  .      ,?     .T    ?"5?   =?"''"?'"^"'   """"nWing 

»    a  "  together  the  skulls  of  various  nations  ■  and 

Paciftc  Ocean  Saragn.— Hen  is  a  head  on  comparing  them  together,  they  End  abaa- 

taken  from  an  inhabitant  of  an  hit  in  the  dant  confirmation  of  the  observations  whic» 

Great  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  progress  of  Ihey  had  made  on  private  individuals    Yos 

civiliialion  is  excessively  alow.    The  oi^»n  may   judge,    from   whal  1   have   had  the 

of  language  scarcely  exists;  there  IS  no  con-  honour  of  laying  before    yon,    that  their 

•trucfivenesB.  CorapareitwilhtheArabhead  laboura  have  not  been  frailless      Yon  will 

waicb  I  showedyou  awhile  ago,  in  which  cun-  also  understand  why  civtUzation   has  msdc 

ning  and  all  the  lateral  portion  of  (he  brain  considerable  progress  in  no  other  race  Ihu     ■ 

are  highly  developed.    This  tribe  has  been  the  t'8UcasBian,becansethe  latter  alone  d» 

described  as  very  perfidious,  and  constantly  sesses  a  perfect  development  of  the  cereW     I 

employed  in  fabricating  falae  money.    The  organs.                                              ^  <-Breum     i 
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Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization. 

But  I  pray  you  to  engrave  the  following 
truths  on  your  memories : — ^The  best  organ- 
ised nations  were  originally  as  low  and  as 
ignorant  as  the  rest,  until  their  intellectual 
organs  found  food  for  exercise,  and,  above 
all,  leisure ;  for  while  man  is  compelled  to 
satisfy  his  primary  wants  by  laborious  and 
constant  muscular  efforts,  his  intelligence 
can  make  little  or  no  progress.  Aristotle 
made  the  remark  many  centuries  ago ;  and 
the  fact  is  still  demonstrated  by  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  our  peasantry, 
whenever  they  live  removed  from  large  or 
populous  cities.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic 
church  acted  on  the  same  principle  when 
they  condemned  certain  religious  orders  to 


forced  on  the  wandering  tribes  of  Africa ; 
or  sometimes  to  human  sacrifices,  like  those 
imposed  by  the  ancient  Druids.  They 
neglect  the  arts,  and  never  collect  together 
in  large  cities.  The  isolated  situation  of 
the  cultivated  spots  which  they  inhabit,  the 
want  of  navigable  rivers,  the  absence  of 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations, 
sometimes  resulting  from  religious  hatred, — 
all  these  contribute  to  prolong  thefr  state  o 
semi-barbarous  civilization. 

Hence  you  may  deduce  the  necessity  of 
three  elements  for  the  perfection  of  civiliza- 
tion at  an  early  stage,  viz.,  intelligence,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  and  communication  with  other 
nations,  for  the  soil  furnishes  the  intelligence 
with  its  means  of  action,  and  example  must 
multiply  them.    These  three  conditions  are 


the  practice  of  severe  duties  and  penalties,   indispensable  for  a  great  multiplication  of 
which  occupied  all  their  leisure  time.  Under  the  means  which  advance  civilization.    We 


pretext  of  preventing  idleness  and  tempt- 
ation, they  perpetuated  ignorance,  and  thus 
obtained  the  most  blind  submission  to  their 
commands.    Happily  for  knowledge  all  the 
monks  were  not  treated  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  severity;  some  of  the  popes  and 
founders  of  religious  orders  were  given  to 
philosophy.    Thus  we  find  certain  orders,  in 
the  middle  ages,  imitating  the  Arabs  in  their 
love  for  the  sciences  and  literature;  for  if 
idleness  produces  unfavourable  results  in 
the  weak-minded  man,  dominated  by  his 
animal  instincts,  it  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  man  of  strong  intelligence,  means  of  be- 
nefiting himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Jesuits  know  how  to  distinguish  their 
pupils  into  two  classes ;  but  they  no  longer 
permit  them  to  exercise  their  intellectual 
faculties  for  the  benefit  of  the  sciences  and 
general  knowledge.    The  danger  of  this  be- 
came too  evident  by  experience. 

The  foregoing  reflections  are  intended  to 
impress  on  your  minds  the  importance  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  march  of  hu- 
man civilization.  We  shall  now  take  up 
the  subject  which  we  had  left,  and  endea- 
vour to  throw  some  further  light  on  the  dif- 
ferent progress  of  various  nations  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  by  a  comparative 
examination  of  their  heads. 


are  now  transported  to  a  civilized  life  on  the 
path  of  progress,  for  facility  of  producing 
substances  generates  leisure,   and  leisure 
allows  the  intellectual  faculties  to  meditate 
and  observe.  The  passions,  however,  always 
exist,  hence  the  frequent  conflicts  between 
individuals,  or  chiefs,  whose  authority  is 
on  the  wane ;  hence  every  one  endeavours 
to  attain  the  veneration  and  esteem  which 
nominated  and  maintained  the  chief.    To 
terminate  the  confusion  their  chiefs  have  re- 
course to  the  organ  of  veneration,  they  in- 
voke the  assistance  of  their  divinities,  and 
menace  the  rebellious  multitude  with  their 
anger. 

But  you  may  ask  me, "  How  do  they  ob- 
tain the  idea  of  a  Divinity?  What  is  the 
origin  of  polytheism?"  I  answer^*  Ob- 
servation and  comparison,  aided  by  caus- 
ality;" but  by  an  ill-directed  causality,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  it  to  exist  in  ages  cS 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  when  the  sun  was 
converted  into  an  Apollo,  wad  the  air  desig- 
nated as  the  throne  of  a  Jupiter,'modellea 
after  their  own  chiefs.  In  the  same  way  the 
sea  was  governed  by  a  Neptune,  each  river 
subject  to  some  subaltern  god;  the  fields 
had  tiieir  Sylvan  powers,  Sie  trees  their 
Dryads,  the  vine  its  Bacchus;  but  the  latter 
I  was  also  a  conquerer,  and  hence,  probably, . 


Man,  as  we  said  before,  experiences  the  I  a  personification  of  some  ancient  chief  fromi 

-i«  •!  •a*  ft_A.Aa^  I  ^1  1——.  .._A  ^  J       AL.  .        .^1 A^       -fc^      ^ * 


want  of  social  organization ;  but  that  organ- 
ization is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all,  whenever  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  too  feeble  to  turn  circumstances  to 
the  best  advantage;  to  bring  the  instincts 
into  action;  to  employ  the  feelings,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  industry  and  good 
habits.  When  this  is  the  case,  or  when  the 
soil  is  barren,  composed  of  rocky  isles  or 
extensive  deserts,  then  the  inhabitants  re- 
main rude  and  isolated,  without  laws  or  re- 
ligious observances ;  their  religion  is  confined 
to  some  superstitious  rites  connected  with 
the  apotheosis  of  some  ancient  chief,  or  to 
some  peculiar  creed  which  their  conquerors 
may  have  imposed^  as  Mahomedanism  was 


whom  they  learned  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture. 

Some  authors  pretend  to  explain  poff' 
theism  by  allegories  derived  from  the  motions 
of  the  stars  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  early  fathers 
possessed  that  profound  sagacity  to  imagine 
that  the  chiefs,  magi,  and  priests,  placed  no 
faith  whatever  in  the  existence  of  the  di- 
vinities whom  they  held  up  as  objects  of 
adoration  and  terror  to  the  multitude,  as  to 
give  them  a  much  greater  degree  of  know-* 
ledge  in  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
than  they  could  have  possessed.  It  is  easy 
to  measure  their  acquirements  by  the  m- 
tems  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosopen,  who 
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drew  all  their  knowledge  from  them.  Be- 
sides, whether  we  admit  that  ancient  sages 
explained  the  creation  and  conservation  of 
the  world  by  a  yague,  confused  theory  of 
fire  and  water,  by  the  four  elements,  by  spirit, 
or  by  some  superior  power;  whether  the 
people  worshipped  gods  in  greater  or  less 
number,  the  phrenological  doctrine  remains 
unchanged :  we  find  all  this  produced  by 
observation,  which  ease  and  leisure  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  exercising,  by  fur- 
nishing materials  for  causality  to  work  on ; 
we  discover  benevolence  beginning  to  act 
in  junction  with  marvellousness,  to  excite 
hope  and  fear,  fear  especially,  for  the  latter 
was  a  necessary  instrument  for  their  chiefs ; 
at  a  much  later  period  the  priests  began 
changing  man  into  a  species  of  divinity,  to 
procure  him  eternal  pleasures ;  at  first  they 
granted  this  honour  to  none  but  princes,  but 
as  every  idea  once  thrown  out  must  march, 
the  multitude  was  soon  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation. 

We  have  yet  mentioned  only  those  conflicts 
which  arose  between  individuals  and  the 
chiefs  whose  power  they  endeavoured  to 
usurp,  but  the  conflicts  have  extended  to 
whole  nations,  and  wars  sprung  up ;  we  do 
not  now  speak  of  war  as  it  existed  at  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilization,  but  of  the 
wars  of  the  second  period,  that  is,  when  men 
had  collected  together  and  formed  consider- 
able nations.  When  this  occurred,  the  chiefs 
invoked  the  assistance  of  their  gods,  not 
against  rebellious  subjects,  but  against 
hostile  nations;  the  people  were  roused  by 
this  idea,  miraculous  interference  was  shown, 
the  augurs  came  forward  and  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  the  gods  ;  the  united  inspirations 
of  the  chiefs  and  priests  governed  the  multi- 
tude, the  vanquished  became  the  slaves  of 
the  victor. 

In  a  lower  grade  of  civilization  the  con- 
quered enemy  is  slain  that  he  may  be  more 
easily  despoiled,  or  even  devoured,  if  the 
cerebral  organization  of  his  conqueror  tends 
to  this  excess  of  barbarism,  (Caribs,  New 
Hollanders,  and  a  few  American  tribes),  or 
according  to  their  degree  of  ignorance  and 
distribution,  6cc. ;  they  never,  however,  pre- 
serve Tanquished  enemies,  because  their 
numbers  might  incommode  them,  because 
they  possess  none  of  the  higher  feelings 
which  inspire  humanity  in  tiie  degree  of 
civilization  produced  by  large  cities,  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  intelligence  by  the 
derelopment  of  veneration,  benevolence, 
Justice,  &c.  We  no  longer  find  the  custom 
of  massacreing  the  ranquished  who  yield 
themselves  prisoners ;  the  eaters  of  human 
flesh  no  longer  exist;  the  life  of  the  conquer- 
ed indiridual  is  spared;  he  is  converted 
into  a  slave,  and  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
perty ;  he  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  law ;  the  vanquished  slave  has  no 
oUdm  upon  Justice.  The  sentiment  of  justice, 
iimate  in  man,  like  all  the  rest,  commences, 


however,  to  make  itself  felt,  but  it  is  «i- 
ginally  applied  only  to  the  citizens  of  a  state : 
knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanead      . 
to  apply  it  to  other  people  ;  the  ignorance      | 
of  nature  and  her  laws ;  the  moderate  ds>      I 
velopment  of  the  more  noble  sentiments  pre*      ' 
vent  men,  at  this  period  of  civilization, fron 
respecting  misfortune  wherever  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  from ;  in  a  wordy  considering  aU 
mankind  as  brothers. 

Justice,  then,  exists  only  for  the  conqnerei^ 
it  is  he,  his  priest,  or  his  '^  God/' who  profits 
by  this  noble  sentiment  which  is  shut  against 
the  vanquished.  The  motto  '<  Ftf  victitr'  st£Q 
exists ;  barbarism  still  reigns,  modified,  itii 
true,  but  not  less  vigorous. 

But,  finally,  as  war  diminishes,  and  flie 
population  of  a  state  becomes  muItipUed,  a 
number  of  individuals,  who  were  before  fully 
occupied,  have  leisure  to  cultivate  their  in* 
tellect,  and  the  general  prosperity  advances; 
for  the  sentiment  of  acquisitiveness,  at  first 
weak,  has  now  become  powerfiil,  and  is  ap« 
plied  to  the  cultivation  of  land  as  well  as  to 
the  acquisition  of  booty.  The  intellectua! 
faculties  are  thus  cultivated,  as  we  hare 
said,  and  that  by  observation. 

But  you  may  ask,  ^  What  is  this  obserta- 
tion  which  infiuences  so  remarkably  tlM 
state  of  our  intelligence  t**  Oentlenien,  it 
is  the  observation  of  nature.  AaiSTorrtE,  or 
Theophrastcs,  or  some  other  philosopher, 
arrives  in  the  world ;  nature  becomes  the 
subject  of  his  observation ;  he  makes  a  thou- 
sand comparisons  on  man,  and  on  the  animal 
kingdom  generally  ;  points  of  analogy  are 
discovered  by  him  between  inanimate  and 
living  bodies,  and  the  grand  laws  which 
govern  the  universe  are  laid  open  to  us.  It 
is  the  intelligence  working  on  observatioB 
that  made  these  sublime  conquests.  The 
instincts  now  gradually  change  their  direc- 
tion, the  arts  join  their  civilizing  influence, 
the  progress  of  natural  knowledge  annihi- 
lates the  illusion  of  fictitious  gods;  these 
divinities,  and  their  superstitions,  are  left  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  lowest  class  of  the 
people ;  they  are  despised  by  the  wise  and 
powerful.  Religion,  I  mean  the  religion  of 
idols  and  false  gods,  sinks  into  totol  dis- 
credit. By  what  power  is  it  succeeded  F 
By  that  of  the  more  elevated  sentiments  and 
interests.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  now 
serve  these  powers  alone,  and  leave  the 
gods,  by  which  themselves  were  formerly 
governed,  to  [the  blind  adoration  of  tbe 
multitude. 

As  this  progresses,  war  becomes  less  bar- 
barous, and  terminates  in  alliances  between 
neighbouring  nations.  Commerce,  traveUingi 
the  faculty  of  traversing  the  vast  ocean,  pro- 
duce increased  commuication  and  fusion  be- 
tween states.  Acquirements  multiply  ia 
proportion ;  for  the  wealth  and  number  of 
inhabitants  have  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  war  no  longer  employs  every  citizea  io 
the  state.    Besides,  schools  and  uniyersittti 
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an  fonndedy  and  send  forth  a  multitude  of 
€hserren  and  thinkers,    National  egotism 
BOW  subsides ;  a  law  of  nations  is  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  barbarity ;  the  sentiment  of 
jastice  embraces  all  mankind,  though  in  an 
imperfect  manner ;  and  the  law  becomes  re- 
spected as  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  ex- 
liressing  the  wants  of  social  order.    The 
word  "  law,'*  an  abstract  symbol  of  a  fact 
^rhich  is  easily  comprehended  by  the  people, 
is  looked  on  with  respect ;  and,  immedi- 
ately, civilization  undergoes  an  important 
change.     The  progress  of  nations    would 
BOW  be  immense ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  im- 
neded  by  the  influence  of  certain  sentiments. 
Men  of  learning,  but  more  selfish  than  bene- 
Tolent — ^more  addicted  to  servile  actions  than 
to  generous  feeling^s — ^utilize  the  sentiment 
of  veneration  for  the  benefit  of  tyranny ;  for 
power  must  always  present  itself  to  us  in  a 
consecrated  shape :  left  to  itself,  it  is  an  in- 
Iknt.  As  nations  become  great,  power,  phy- 
aically  speaking,   dwindles  into  insigni^- 
Cftnce.    The  veneration  formerly  bestowed 
OB  superior  qualities,  no  longer  sustains  it ; 
because,  when  we  compare  a  chief  with 
Biany  of  his  subjects,  the  balance  is  too 
often  found  against  ^  the  Lord's  anointed.^ 
Ordinary  veneration,  then,  being  insuflScient, 
a  higher  degree  is  sought  for.      The  reli- 
Ugious  sentiment,  enfeebled,  as  we  have 
riiown,  by  the  progress  of  natural  know- 
ledge, is  revived  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
king^  and  priests,  and  acquires  a  fresh  de- 
gree of  activity.    It  is  chianged,  however, 
and  has  taken  a  new  complexion,  which  is 
dexterously  applied  under  the  direction  of 
our  increased  knowledge  in  natural  philo- 
sophy.     Rural  divinities,  the  gods  of  the 
rivers  and  the  sea,  now  disapppear ;  but  ob- 
servation discovers  a  first  cause,  and  a  single 
supreme  power  is  proclaimed.    The  priests 
now  place  themselves  in  paradise,  beside  the 
kings  and  heros,  to  whom    celestial  joys 
were  accorded  by  the  ancients.    Such  are 
the  germs  of  the  true  religion ;  but  perfec- 
tion, in  so  high  a  degree,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  perfectly-organized  races.    Religion, 
Aen,  has  marched  a  pace  with  the  rest  of 
knowledge. 

The  faculty  of  causality,  which  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  single  supreme  power  by 
strict  induction,  (see  Lancet,  p.  921.),  does 
not  arrest  its  action  at  that  point.  Realising 
the  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  it  creates  spiritual  substances; 
legions  of  powers  intermediate  between 
man  and  God,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  beings  created  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
civilization,  are  perfected,  and  God  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  court  modelled  on  that  of 
tbe  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  earthly 
potentate.  Man,  after  his  death,  is  now 
deified  in  a  more  bold  and  hardy  manner 
than  at  any  other  period;  the  enemies  of 
priestly  rule  are  tortured  in  the  most  inge- 
BloQS   and  ferociona   manner  during  tiie 


same  eternity,  whose  blessings  are  showered 
on  the  friends  of  priestcraft.  All  the  al»» 
stract  terms  representing  the  superior  qua  ; 
lities  of  man, — virtue,  courage,  generosity, 
holiness,  &c.,  are  personified  and  spiritual- 
ized ;  for  now  the  p«»ople  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  skies,  beside  kings  and  priests. 
Thus  theology  becomes  constituted ;  but 
the  personifying  action  of  false  causalit|' 
has  not  reached  its  maximum.  Having  trans^ 
formed  the  sum  of  our  intellectual  faculties 
into  substance,  under  the  name  of  spirit,  th^ 
same  action  is  applied  to  each  of  our  facul- 
ties, to  each  of  their  acts,  and  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  is  peopled  with  a  number  of 
sacred  and  profane  beings,  to  whom  tho 
multitude  renders  homage  with  unaccount* 
able  eagerness. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  veneration  embraces, 
not  only  the  beings  intermediate  between 
God  and  man,  but  also  the  superior  facul- 
ties of  the  latter ;  while  his  inferior  faculties 
become  an  object  of  hatred  and  execration. 
H^re   you  may  exclaim — *'  The   progress 
has-  been  a  noble  one ;  a  few  fices,  a  few 
faults  may  exist ;  but  time  and  reason  will 
remove  them."   Without  doubt  the  progress 
is  splendid ;  and  such  results  are  never  wit- 
nessed in  nations  where  the  forehead  is  de- 
pressed.   But  let  me  tell  you  what  muSt 
come  to  pass  before  reason  can  effect  the 
ameliorations  you  demand.     The  superior 
sentiments  are  deified.  This  is  well  enough ; 
but  the  instincts  and  inferior  sentiment^ 
though  now  despised,  are  not,  and  cannot  be^ 
effaced,  because  they  exist  in  the  organim- 
tion  of  man.  What  then  will  the  metaphjrsf- 
cians  do?    Pretending  all  the  while  to  eotf- 
demn  the  instincts  in  general,  especially  wheft 
applied  to  profane  purposes,  they  will  ap> 
prove  and  stimulate  them  on  ererr  question 
connected  with  sacred  interests.  Murder, pil- 
lage, confiscation,  infidelity,  treason,  perfidy, 
the  total  destruction  of  families  and  natiooaf, 
will  be  sanctified  under  this  motive ;  let  tliS 
object  of  these  crimes  be  to  further ''  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  servants,'' 
and  you  will  find  the  wretches  whom  thejr 
have  suUied   canonized  among  the  saintr, 
instead  of  devoured  by  eternal  fire.    Thus, 
warriors  who  perish  in  support  of  dlvinS 
authority  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  saints, 
and  the  same  honour  is  conferred  on  thd 
martyr  to  the  sacred  priesthood;  the  ser- 
vants of  these  two  powers  become  divini- 
ties ;  judges  are  constituted  for  civil  aflRdrs  ; 
and  the  latter  will  feel  no  other  infinenoe 
than  that  of  their  metaphysical  sentiments; 
they  will  condemn  all  who  commit  crime 
for  a  worldly  purpose,  and  acquit  the  per- 
petrators of  every  villanous   deed  which 
turns  to  the  profit  of  the  powerful  monarch 
or  his  high  priest;  and  the  world  will  el« 
hibit  the  strange  and  revolting  principle  of 
the  same  crimes  being  simultaneously  coii. 
demned  and  sanctified,  (during  civil  or  reU- 
gious   discords),   by  princes   and   priests 
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waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
princes  and  priests  of  an  opposite  faith. 
Torture  will  exact  the  avowal  of  crime 
sometimes  from  the  mouth  of  the  innocent. 
The  inquisition  starts  up ;  the  words  <*  pro- 
fanation/' **  anathema,"  are  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  testify  a  feeling  of  revenge  which 
proposes  measuring  the  punishment  inflictt^d 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  civil  or  re- 
ligious power  whom  the  culprit  may  have 
offended.    The  most  atrocious  tortures  are 


found  insufficient  to  avenge  offences  given  to   the  passions  and  interests  of  the  ignorut 


metaphysics ;  and  by  ^  metaphysiciaM*  1 
understand  not  only  the  philosophical  ofpii 
of  power,  but  also  the  religious  sects  wkM 
doctrines  were  blended  with  those  of  fts 
sovereign  powers  at  that  disasterons  perioi. 
I  comprehend  all  these  under  t£e  tersiflieti* 
physicians,  because  what  I  have  described 
is  the  consecration  of  words,  or  symboli, 
transformed  into  real  substances^  which  an 
then  regarded  as  so  many  powers,  and  wluue 
effects  on  social  order  are  perpetuated  by 


the  majesty  of  Goo,  or  the  king,  or  the  sane 
tity  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Lacerations 
of  the  human  body,  dislocation  of  the  living 
Joints,  the  stake  and  its  slow-consuming 
flame,  are  the  highest  pleasures  of  these  men, 
who  announce  themselves  the  interpreters 
and  representatives  of  God  upon  earth. 

Why  does  all  this  take  place?  Because 
man  is  yet  insufficiently  illuminated  by 
science ;  because  his  knowledge  of  nature  is 
still  imperfect ;  because  the  comparisons,  of 
all  living  beings  together  have  not  been 
sufficienUy  multiplied ;  for  these  comparisons 
teach  man,  that  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
commisseration,  and  benevolence,  should 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  human 
species,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  worship  our  own  God, 
or  profess  the  political  creed  that  we  do. 

But  this  is  not  all.    Remark,  that  as  the 
lower  sentiments  and  instincts  continue  to 
predominate,  notwithstanding  the  develop- 
ment of  metaphysical  doctrines,  the  men, 
who  turn  to  their  own  profit  the  personifica- 
tions alluded  to,  are  incapable  of  renouncing 
a  single  worldly  enjoyment;   hence  open 
robbery  is  replaced  by  confiscations,  and 
appropriation  of  property,  on  the  pretext  of 
profanation ;   the  vanquished  enemy  is  no 
longer  the  subject  of  ransom,  but  a  fresh 
tribute  follows  every  victory ;  the  impious, 
execrable,    anathematised   miscreant,  who 
dared  profane  the  Divinity,  or  any  of  his 
interpreters  and  adherents,  is  robbed  of  all 
means  of  existence,  while  the  members  of 
this  metaphysical  hierarchy  procure  all  Ihe 
delicacies  and  eigoyments  of  life  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunates  who  may  differ 
from  them  in  opinion.    The  history  of  the 
days  gone  by  prove  this ;  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  details.  Thus  you  see  that 
metaphysical  doctrines  have  been  totally  in- 
capable of  remedying  the  evils  which  result 
from  the  excess  of  our  passions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  theories  have  reconciled  them- 
selves with  the  basest  and  most  despicable 
of  the  human  instincts,  and  have  found  means 
of  consummating  a  monstrous  alliance  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  that  is,  between  the 
more  noble  sentiments  and  the  instincts  of 
the  vilest  egoism.  In  this  world,  peopled  by 
fanatics,  every  one  has  despoiled,  or  partaken 
of  spoil ;  every  one  has  insulted  his  neigh- 
bour  differing   from    him   in   opinion   or 
religious  belief.    Such  was  the  reign  of 


men  who  created  these  chimerical  railir 
sations. 

Do  you  think  that  affairs  can  continue  is 
this  state?    Yes,  certainly,   if  knowledge 
remain  stationary.    We  have  a  convinciiig 
proof  of  it  in  the  blind  fanaticism  of  certain 
nations,  whose    intellectual    faculties  are 
feeble,  or  in  whom  the    action  of  these 
faculties  is  impeded  by  complete  separatioa 
from  more  civilised  people.    But  the  melai> 
choly  picture  just  drawn  must  change  as 
soon  as  well-organized  nations  enter  into 
mutual  communication,  and  wealth  permits 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  ObserratioB, 
still  our  only  resource,  furnished  a  rcmedj 
fur  the  evils  we  have  described.    The  is- 
tellectual  faculties  never  cease  to  act  so 
long  as  they  have  materials  to  act  on ;  the 
inferior  organs  assemble  facts,  the  superior 
ones  meditate  on  them.     Light  breaks  gr»> 
dually  on  the  oppressed  and  ignorant  mnltip 
tude,   and   furnishes   powerful  engines  of 
reaction.    At  length,  as  knowledge  marcbei, 
metaphysics    are  opposed    by  tiie  natural 
sciences,  which  suddenly  discover  the  in- 
dustrious arts,  after  having  progressed  for  a 
long  time  uuobsei-ved  and  in  silence;  the 
charlatanism  of  metaphysical  language  is 
now    fully    exposed.    The   illusion    under 
which  the  human  mind  laboured  disappears; 
industry  enriches  the  laborious  artist,  ui 
the  veneration  of  the   multitude   is  now 
divided  between  the   new   candidates  for 
honour  and  the  priests  and  princes,  wbe 
formerly  engrossed  it  to  themselves.    Oa 
one  side  the  light  of  science,  on  the  other 
the  influence  of   wealth,  is    brought  iota 
action,  and  both  unite  their  efforts  agaisit 
the  power  which  trampled  on   them.    A 
mighty  barrier  is  erected  against  the  pro- 
gress of  this  metaphysical  doctrine,  whose 
device  is    ignorance,   whose    seal    is    the 
pummel  of  the   sword;    if   the    arts   aad 
sciences  march  slowly,   their  progress  ii 
sure.    Thus,   Gentlemen,   the    intellectoal 
faculties  are  the  agents  of  this  resistance. 

A  certain  time  elapses,  and  a  partition  cf 
power  and  influence  takes  place.  I  onit 
describing  their  gradations,  which  yov 
knowledge  of  history  must  readily  suppl); 
The  world  then  divides,  as  at  the  preseri 
day,  into  two  grand  classes  ;  in  the  first  H 
find  men  who  live  on  the  memory  of  the  pM  ' 
who  are  attached  to  the  pcrsouificationi 
abstracts;  and  apply  their  theory  to  religi 
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and  to  politics.  These  men  shut  their  minds 
against  every  species  of  knowledj^e  except 
that  calculated  to  extend  their  enjoyments 
and  prolong  their  pleasures ;  hence  we  find 
them  protecting  the  arts,  while  they  reject 
the  sciences.  These  men  are  naturally  sta- 
tionary, because,  on  the  one  hand,  they  hope 
to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  and  possession 
of  those  privileges  with  which  ignorance 
clothed  them  during  the  reign  of  metaphy- 
sics ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  their  minds 
are  too  selfish,  too  mean,  to  renounce  them 
of  their  own  accord.  You  may  have  ob- 
served this  at  the  period  of  our  late  revolu- 
tion, when  the  men  of  privileges  separated 
into  two  classes  ;  one  followed  its  caste,  and 
declared  itself  eternally  bound  by  the  ties  of 
order;  the  other  class  generously  separated 
itself  from  its  ancient  friends,  and  laid  down 
its  privileges.  Look  at  the  number  of  the 
latter,  and  confess  that  humanity  is  still  the 
wretched  slave  of  passions  and  interests. 

The  other  grand  class  is  composed  of  men 
of  progress,  of  men  who  live  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  observance  of  nature,  of  men  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  and  industrious  arts, — 
the  only  sources  of  legitimate  wealth.  Hap- 
pily for  us  of  the  present  day,  industry  is 
the  most  effectual  remedy  against  metaphy- 
sics. On  the  one  hand,  she  turns  away  the 
mind  from  vain  speculations  on  metaphysical 
signs  to  fix  it  on  real,  productive  occupa- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elevates 
the  wealthy  artist  of  his  own  fortune  above 
the  ignorant  and  useless  receptacle  of  here- 
ditary honours,  who  knows  no  other  science 
than  that  of  spending  the  riches  transmitted 
from  his  ancestors,  while  all  around  him  is 
in  progress 

At  length  a  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion arrives,  when  the  noble  and  wealthy  are 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  arts, 
that  the  multitude  may  not  completely  throw 
them  into  the  shade.  A  spirit  of  emulation 
is  awakened  on  all  sides.  However,  not- 
"withstanding  the  remarkable  tendency  to 
improvement,  society  is  still  encumbered 
with  metaphysicians. 

You  see.  Gentlemen,  that  1  arrive  gra- 
dually at  our  own  period.  Here  the  ques- 
tion becomes  more  delicate.  While  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  confines  its  admira- 
tion to  the  superior  faculties  of  tlie  human 
mind,  which  alone  can  make  man  happy,  it 
deserves  our  respect.  Thus  the  terms  "  vir- 
tue," "  honour,"  ** justice,"  "  benevolence," 
-will  always  be  pronounced  with  feelings  of 
respect.  Besides  this,  men  require  to  be 
governed,  and,  consequently,  the  word  law, 
which  comprehends  the  will  of  the  best-in- 
structed men  in  the  nation,  must  become  an 
object  of  veneration.  It  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  the  men  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  should  be  looked  up  to 
with  respect,  and  our  sentiment  of  venera- 
tion is  thus  applied  to  these  men,  as  well  as 
to  our  masters  and  parents.    We  equally 


owe  veneration  to  every  species  of  know^* 
ledge,  to  every  service  rendered  to  society, 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  the  aged  and  the 
unfortunate.    Such  is  metaphysics,  taken  in 
the  best  point  of  view.    It  is  easily  appre- 
ciated.   Man  seizes  immediately  the  mean- 
ing of  words  which  recall  to  his  mind  honour- 
able  recollections,  and    readily  venerates 
those  who  labour  in  tlie  cause  of  humanity, 
by  supplying  the  wants  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, communicating  knowledge,  or  assur- 
ing to  each  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his 
rights,  by  an  impartial  execution  of  the  law. 
The  men  of  progress,  enriched  by  economy 
and  industry,  enlightened  by  scientific  ac- 
quirements, now  demand  an  account  from 
their  governors.    Hence  the  origin  of  repre- 
sentative government.      Once  established, 
this  form  of  government  is  an  immense  pro- 
gress.  Its  utility  being  once  recognised,  the 
representants  of  the  nation,  the  chief  of  the 
executive  power  and  his  substitutes,  who 
protect  the  people  in  peace  or  war,  become 
naturally  objects  of  veneration.  But  all  this 
is  palpable.     Every  one  readily  forms  an 
idea  of  the  persons  and  things  designated  by 
the  terms  '*  king,  deputy,  law,  justice,"  &c. 
These  words  are  easily  associated  with  the 
terms  *'  virtue,  obligation,  duty,  obedience, 
fidelity,  devotion,"  &c.    This  does  not  con- 
stitute  metaphysics,    properly  so    called, 
though  it  contains  a  great  number  of  abstract 
ideas,  because  the  latter  are  of  a  nature  to 
be  explained  by  our  perceptions,  sentiments, 
and  reflective  faculties. 

Shall  I  speak  of  religions  ?  Here  the  ques- 
tion becomes  still  more  delicate.  We  must, 
however,  grapple  with  it,  for  religion  exer- 
cises the  most  powerful  metaphysical  influ- 
ence on  society.  Religions  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes ;  the  first  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  former  superstitions ;  it  per- 
sonifies God,  and  clothes  him  with  all  human 
faculties,  and,  by  implication,  with  all  human 
organs.  The  servants  of  these  religious 
creeds  have  seen  the  Divinity,  have  heard 
his  voice ;  they  still  hear  and  see  him ;  they 
describe  him  as  intervening  capriciously  in 
the  order  of  the  natural  world,  without 
knowing  (for  they  publicly  confess  their 
ignorance)  if  that  be  possible  for  a  single 
instant ;  they  give  him  the  tastes  and  inclin- 
ations of  man,  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
princes ;  they  are  intolerant  and  exclusive 
in  their  belief;  their  doctrines  embrace  ab- 
surdities of  the  grossest  nature,  and  hence, 
while  they  accept  the  arts,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  all  the  sciences.  Modern 
religion  endeavours  to  avoid  this  absurdity, 
and  ceases  to  personify  the  Supreme  Being. 
Its  professors  adore  him  without  pomp,  os- 
tentation, or  outward  show,  and  content 
themselves  with  assembling  together  for  th^ 
purpose  of  testifying  the  gratitude  and  vener- 
ation inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  his  works^ 
and  the  boundless  extent  of  his  goodness. 
Such  are  religions  in  general.    We  hare 
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avoided  entering  on  details  which  would  be 
foreign  to  our  subject.  Some  modem  govern- 
ments guarantee,  it  is  said,  full  and  equal 
protection  to  every  form  of^religious  wor- 
ship. This,  at  least,  is  their  duty ;  for  the 
desire  of  venerating  being  inherent  in  our 
nature,  no  man  has  the  right  of  preventing 
his  fellow-man  from  applying  this  sentiment 
to  the  notion  of  God.  This  pretended  equa- 
lity of  protection,  however,  does  not  really 
exist.  The  forms  of  religion  which  personify 
God  are  more  warmly  protected  than  any 
other, — we  might  affirm,  are  the  only  forms 
which  receive  support  from  the  powers  that 
be.  The  people  are  considered  too  ignorant, 
too  little  advanced  in  the  practice  of  intelli- 
gence, to  conceive  a  God  without  mouth, 
«je8,  arms,  or  legs,  a  divinity  without  vis- 
cera, or  parts  of  generation.  Men  of  sense 
content  themselves  with  abstracting  the  or- 
gans of  vision,  of  apprehension,  of  genera- 
tion, &c.,  though  they  persist  in  clothing  him 
witii  the  faculties  essentially  connected  with 
those  organs ;  in  other  words,  they  admit 
themselves  guilty  of  falsehood  und  decep- 
tion, though  if  a  stranger  happen  to  make 
this  remark,  he  is  punished  as  one  who  has' 
outraged  public  morality.  The  honest  de- 
scendent  of  humble  parents  is  considered 
capable  of  every  crime  if  he  avows  himself 
uninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  eternal  torments, 
yet  the  immense  majority  .of  Uiose  who  pro- 
claim this  unchristian  doctrine  reject  the 
idea  of  a  corporeal  divinity,  feel  no  neces- 
sity for  any  form  of  worship,  and  practice 
no  form,  for  the  sentiment  of  veneration  is 
weak  in  a  great  number  of  individuals.  This 
is  a  truth  beyond  contradiction,  and  we  de- 
clare it  without  fear,  as  we  declare  that 
falsehood  and  deception  are  unnecessary  for 
the  support  of  socisd  order.  We  do  not  con- 
clude that  religious  impostors  should  be  ob- 
jects of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  we  simply  express  the  wish  that  an 
equal  degree  of  protection  should  be  extend- 
ed to  every  form  of  religious  worship,  and 
that  governments  may  not  continue  their  ex- 
clusive support  to  the  tyrannical  pretensions 
of  those  sects  whose  doctrine  is  based  on  a 
fiction,  and  who  protend  that  man  is  incap- 
able of  honouring  his  Maker,  unless  the  lat- 
ter be  presented  to  him  under  a  mask  of  con- 
tradictions, absurdities,  and  lies.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  worship  demands  a 
necessary  reform,  and  this  reform  is  inevi- 
table. Liberty,  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  will  effect  this  progress  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  for  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny  to 
protect  only  the  established  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Every  liberal  government  should 
leave  the  people  free  to  select  their  own 
form  of  creed  or  worship,  and  should  permit 
religious  associations  to  multiply  them- 
selves, on  the  condition  of  each  undertaking 
the  expense  necessary  for  its  support,  for 
religions  have  a  constant  tendency  to  divide 
into  various  parties,  and  oniformity  of  rites  | 


can  only  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  lis- 
lence  and  injustice.    This  general  liberty, 
in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  only  means  «i 
possess  of  preventing  the  priests  from  inlii 
cncing  the  governing  powers  of  a  state,— «i 
important  point.  Gentlemen,  for  priestly  !&• 
fluence  is  naturally  and  essentially  an  excit* 
ing  cause  of  disturbance.    Such  is  our  opi- 
nion, and  they  misrepresent  us  who  pretoid 
that  we  would  wrest  from  the  people  their 
legitimate  objects  of  veneraGon,  their  templet 
and  images,  their  pastors,  and,  above  alL 
their  holidays  and  Sunday,  so  often  looked 
forward  to  with  delight  as  a  day  of  pkasoie 
and  repose. 

When  speaking  of  the  notion  of  God,  I 
mentioned  how  certain  modem  metaphyii- 
cians  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  religion 
much  more  refined    than    that    conmionly 
prevailing  in  Europe.   Commencing  withtha 
sentiment  of  personality  as  their  fq^ndation, 
they  ascend  to  the  notion  of  asapreme  being, 
whom  they  regard  as  communicating  directly 
with  the  conscience  of  man,  whue  he  is 
totally  distinct  from  any  of  his  creatures.  It 
this  way  they  separate  Gob  from  earthly  and 
material  attributes,  and  consider  liim  to  be  ss 
little  under  the  domain  of  the  senses  is  coor 
science  itself.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  pro- 
gress in  religious  reform  which  places  them 
far  above  the  followers  of  Jesos  CHRiST,no(- 
withstanding  the  improvements  which  some 
of  the  latter  have  effected  in  papal  catholi- 
city.   The  fact  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
believe  tibat  God  reveals  himself  to  us  as  t 
conmion  induction  from  the  natural  world  is 
revealed.    When  I  see  the  shadow  of  a  body 
which  is  concealed,  I  deduce  the  existence 
of  the  body  itself,  though  I  do  not  see  i^ 
because  the  previous  experience  of  my  sensei 
had  demonstrated  the  connection  of  caose 
and  effectbctween  the  body  and  its  shadow; 
but  I  never  saw  God,  but  acquire  the  notuA 
of  his  existence  on  observing  the  order  whid 
reigns  in  the  natural  world.    The  existence 
of  a  superior  being,  then,  is  proved  by  the 
faculty  of  causality,  as  we  liaye  al]»y 
seen ;  and  men  in  whom  this  faculty  is  feeble 
may  be  incapable  of  feeling  this  convictioo, 
or  may  even  deny  the  existence  of  God  ilto- 
gether,  under  the  pretence  of  his  not  bdn| 
revealed  by  any  of  their  senses.    To  sum  up 
what  we  have  said,  the  God  of  modem  psy- 
chologists necessarily  is  divested  of  all  soil- 
tive  attributes,  tiiough  they  clothe  hhn  witfc 
attributes  of  force  and  power,  which  art 
purely  of  inductive  origin.     But  what  spe- 
cies of  religious  worship  can  the  moden 
psychologists  pretend  to  erect  on  their  defini- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  which  excludes  eveiy 
allusion  to  ideas  derived  from  the  seateit 
Perhaps  a  sentimental  sect,  similar  to  thit 
of  the  pure  deists.    However,  they  have  sflC 
suflScient  courage  to  avow  this ;  and  whib 
they  blame  the  forms  adopted  by  other  Chxif* 
tians,  they  find  nothing  to  substitute  in  their 
stead.    Thi3  throws  uem  into  a  cooMi^ 
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Able  degree  of  embarrassimmt ;  they  lose 
power,  thej  would  govern,  and  the  fear  of 
uilare  in  Uieir  projects  prevents  them  from 
Interfering  with  the  Christian  religion,  and 
tiius  producing  a  reaction,  whose  conse- 
quences they  justly  dread.  Hence  they  are 
compelled  to  join,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
servants  of  this  religion, — a  union  which  re- 
quires prodigious  philological  efforts  to  re- 
concile their  subtile  spiritualism  with  the 
more  gross  materialism  of  the  orthodox 
catiiolics,  which,  though  always  denied,  is 
always  reproduced  in  that  sect. 

Phrenology  tiien  intervenes, — a  science 
which  must  necessarily  be  opposed  by  every 
Ibrm  of  religious  belief  which  models  God 
after  the  attributes  of  the  material  world ; 
and  this  opposition  comprehends  not  only 
what  is  religious,  but  the  whole  question  of 
human  morality,  since  the  followers  of  all 
religious  sects  realize  the  different  cerebral 
ftc^ties,  and  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
phenomena  of  nervous  action,  consider  them 
as  qualities  of  a  spiritual  substance,  which 
[rorems  the  moral  man  after  its  own  fashion. 
Thus  they  are  incapable  of  making  any  ap- 
plication of  the  various  forms  of  the  brain  to 
Ihe  capacity  and  education  of  man  in  society. 

Phenology  also  finds  opponents  in  the 
pore  psychologists ;  for  the  latter,  without 
positively  declaring  that  the  faculties  of  man 
are  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  the  senses, 
fJothe  them  with  these  attributes  in  their  me- 
taphorical language,  though  they  affirm  all 
^  while  that  they  are  substances  or  forces 
totally  distinct  from  material  things;  be- 
tides, they  reduce  the  mental  faculties  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  either  to  the  personal  sen- 
timent (^  I '')  or  to  consciousness,  and  subdi- 
vide these  latter  again  in  a  still  more  arbit- 
rary way.  assuring  us  that  they  are  spiritual 
baoanse  they  do  not  fall  under  our  senses,  and 
refusing  to  regard  them  as  functions  of  the 
aarvous  system.  This  theory,  when  reduced 
to  language,  becomes  so  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory that  no  one  can  understand  it,  while 
ito  professors  seem  incapable  of  understand- 
ing one  another ;  and  hence  many  persons 
can  discover  no  bond  of  union  between  the 

Ciychologists,except  the  project  of  depreciat- 
g  every  social  doctrine,  that  they  them- 
•elves  may  seize  on  the  government  of  affairs, 
reserving  the  right  of  making  such  conces- 
alons  as  time  uid  circumstances  may  de- 
aumd,  without  having  the  air  of  abandoning 
their  principles,  which  they  always  take 
care  to  keep  in  the  back-ground.  We  think, 
in  facty  that  they  have  no  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  title  of  '^  Eclectics"  which 
tliey  assume  is  oi^y  a  cloak  to  cover  their 
scepticism  and  want  of  conviction  on  every 
subject.  The  considerations  we  have  just 
offered  incline  us  to  tiiink  that  their  princi- 
pal motive  is  ambition,  which  employs  so 
flEumy  of  the  faculties,  and  caution  in  parti- 
cular, to  attain  its  end.  Hence,  inst^  of 
calling  than  <<  doctrinaires/'  we  might  more 


justly  term  them  "  adootrlnaires.*'  We  musf^ 
however,  acknowledge  that  they  art  the  least 
subject,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  ovm 
country,  to  pr^udice.  We  have  seen  them 
attack  the  fanaticism  of  catholicity  with  the 
same  force  as  they  displayed  against  the  sen- 
sualism of  the  18th  century.  Their  success 
has  been  great ;  and,  if  it  continues,  must 
end  in  the  destruction  of  both  these  theories. 
But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  progress 
of  scepticism  ?  No  one  can  foretell.  Who 
can  foresee  the  measure  and  duration  of  its 
influence  ?  Too  many  doctrines,  and  ambi- 
tious projects  without  any  doctrine,  are  now 
drawn  up  against  one  another  to  pennit  oar 
giving  any  decisive  judgment. 

All  the  parties  now  mentioned  resemble 
one  another  in  the  circumstance  of  employ- 
ing more  or  less  logical  reasoning  in  support 
of  their  doctrines,  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  lately  discovered  in  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain.  They  obstinately  per* 
sist  in  drawing  their  arguments  from  anti« 
quated  notions  on  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  reject  the  ideas  taught  by  Gall  and  his 
followers,  on  the  stale  pretext  of  absurdity, 
materialism,  atheism,  fatalism,  or  impossi- 
bility of  applying  them^ — pretexts  which 
dispense  them  from  the  trouble  of  examining 
thegeneral  facts  that  we  offer. 

Tnis,  Gentlemen,  is  a  fundamental  point, 
to  which  I  entreat  your  closest  attention.  A 
skilful  logician  seldom  employs  more  than  a 
few  words  in  refutation  of  your  major  pro- 
position ;  he  carefully  avoids  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors  on  the  fact  or  doctrine 
which  he  wishes  to  disprove.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  hastens  to  lay  down  another  fact ; 
this  done,  he  proceeds  to  draw  his  deduc- 
tions in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  enteia 
into  a  minute  examination  of  such  details  as 
he  intends  should  make  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  his  auditory.  This  was  the  metiiod 
adopted  by  Coni>illac,  and  you  all  know 
what  multitudes  of  partisans  the  order  and 
charms  of  his  reasoning  -  obtained  in  our 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  phrenology 
filTds  herself  in  presence  of  the0e  men,  wk  isc 
origin  you  know,  for  they  descend  from  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
patrons  of  industry.  Yet,  who  would  believe 
it  ?  These  men  of  progress  seem  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  benefits  they  might  derive 
from  phrenology.  In  the  commencement 
they  tried  empiricism,  and  a  simple  observa- 
tion of  facts;  but  this  is  insufficient,  for, 
however  numerous  the  partizans  of  puia 
empiricism  may  be,  they  always  meet  men 
of  superior  intellect,  and  partizans  of  sys- 
tems, who  tell  them,  "  Your  empiricism  is 
useless,  so  long  as  it  suggests  nothing  but 
expedients.  We  require  a  doctrine,  a  prin- 
ciple, for  some  settled  plan  is  requisite  to 
regpilate  the  conduct  of  man  in  private  and 
in  social  life.'' 

But  where  will  the  men  of  progress,  the 
enemies  of  antiqaated  metaphyaicsi  discovir 
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tkoM  principles?    Some  one  will  answer, 
ita  the  18th  century.    But,  let  roe  ask,  once 
for  all,  what  is  meant  by  the  I8th  century  ? 
I  have  idready  told  you, — It  is   morality 
founded  on  a  rational  egoism.    Butthe  most 
rational  and  praiseworthy  egoism  can  never 
be  compared  with  the  superior  sentiments  in 
exciting  causes  of  human  actions.  The  18lh 
century  did  not  admit  the  influence  of  the 
superior  sentiments  with  which  it  was  ac- 
quainted ;  it  could  never  explain  why  a  man 
devotes  himself  to  certain  death.    The  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  egoists  cannot  stand. 
They  say,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  praise  and 
glory  ;  but  the  latter  motives  do  not  always 
exist,  and  many  noble  actions  have  been  per- 
formed by  men  totally  uninfluenced  by  them. 
When  the  egoists  of  the  18th  century  said, 
''  If  I  love  my  friends,  it  is  for  my  own  plea- 
sure and  advantage,''  they  asserted  what  was 


the  priests.     Hence  they  consmu^^  thei^ 
strength  in  useless  efforts  at  reconciling  H^ 
dogmas  which  they  borrowed  from  the  self- 
styled  eclectics,  with  the  remnants  of  the  ego- 
istical theory,  which  they  could  not  aban<^ 
altogether,  and  gave  the  psychologists  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  them,  with  an  air  of 
pride  and  superiority,  ^  You  have  done  well 
in  taking  refuge  under  our  shield,  for  you 
are  men  of  inferior  capacities ;  poor  mate- 
rialists, unrefined  philosophers,  who,  like 
your  own  wretched  Condi llac,  recogniM 
nothing  butmetamorphosed  sensations,  which 
can  never  explain  the  mind  of  man.    If  yon 
adopt  one  single  proposition  of  our  theory, 
we  shall  soon  compel  you  to  adopt  the  rest" 
Hence,  for  a  short  time,  the  youth  of  oar 
schools  seemed  to  incline  towards  apiece 
of  bastard  asceticism,  of  which  it  is  now 
ashamed,  for  it  feels  the  impossibility  of  re- 


inexact.     How  many  men  have  sacrificed  I  conciling  mysticism  with  the  ever-progrps- 


themselves  for  their  friends,  or  for  their  pa- 
rents ;  for  their  wives,  their  children,  or 
their  country,  without  the  slightest  hope  or 
possibility  of  their  being  rewarde<],  certain 
■that  their  devotion  would  remain  unknown 
to  the  world,  or  even  exposing  themselves 
to  dishonour.  Some,  perhaps,  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  recompense  in  anoUier 
world ;  but  we  have  seen  the  same  sacrifices 
made  by  unbelievers  and  atheists.  These 
men,  in  such  cases,  obey  the  impulses  of 
their  more  noble  sentiments,  which  aresome- 
times  suflUciently  strong  to  stifle  reflection. 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  barrier  raised 
against  the  progress  of  the  egoistical  doc- 
trine. The  religious  metaphysicians  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  fell  with 
vigour  on  their  adversaries,  and  maintained 
either  that  the  men  who  performed  these 
sublime  actions  were  influenced  by  tlie  hope 
of  future  reward  (a  thing  which  is  not  always 
the  case),  or  that  virtue  was  an  invisible 
power,  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  man  to  guide  him  in  his  sacrifices, 
— an  allegation  that  could  only  be  rectified 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  orgnns  which  produce 
this  virtue.  But  the  partisans  of  egoism 
were  incapable  of  making  this  answer  to 
their  opponents ;  they  were  reduced  to  si- 
lence ;  and  the  priests,  triumphing  in  their 
defect,  overwhelmed  the  sect  with  sarcasms 
and  abuse, — a  line  of  conduct,  by-the-by, 
neither  generous  nor  charitable,  unworthy 
of  men  who  pretended  to  be  tlie  guardians  of 
that  virtue  for  which  they  combated.  But 
no  adversary  can  twist  the  iron  in  your  wound 
with  more  perseverance  or  address  than  a 
priestly  psychologist. 

Ignorant  as  they  were  of  phrenological 
truths^  what  could  the  progressives,  those 
inheritors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  18thcenturv, 
do  ?  They  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
begging  assistance  from  the  mmlem  meta- 
physicians, whom,  however,  they  should 
have  regarded  as  adversaries,  though  their 
gall  is  much  less  bitter  than  the  venom  of 


sing  march  of  our  discoveries  in  the  natural 
sciences.  But  its  position  is  diflScult,  for  it 
cannot  fall  back  on  the  theory  of  the  18tfa 
century.  Hence^  the  almost  d^perate  reso- 
lution taken  of  devoting  everjrthing  to  expe- 
rimental empiricism^  and  rejecting  every 
attempt  at  systemizing  facts,  every  extended 
view  of  things,  under  the  really  laudable 
terror  of  falling  into  false  theories,  or,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  of  appearing  seduced  by  spirit- 
ualism, whose  charms  are  now  fkded,  though 
its  power  is  extensive. 

Excuse  these  reflections,  Gentlemen.  Yoa 
know  how  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  with 
frankness  whatever  I  think  to  be  true.  But 
to  continue.  The  progressives  do  not  see  that 
their  only  resource  lies  in  phrenology,  aad  I 
shall  now  prove  this.  To  do  so,  I  have  oaly 
to  view  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  adding 
a  few  conclusions  of  my  own,  from  the  ob- 
servation of  facts.  Yon  are  now  suflficiently 
acquainted  with  the  science  to  distinguisk 
whatever  points  of  tliis  rintmi  may  be  con- 
sidered as  improvementsonGALL^SprazHEiM, 
&c. ;  and  I  trust  you  will  willingly  lead 
your  attention  while  I  throw  a  last  glaaee 
on  this  new  science,  whose  materials  are 
still  scattered  and  unarranged,  though  they 
have  been  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  since 
the  time  of  Gall. 

It  results,  then,  from  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  phrenologists, — 

Firatj — ^Thatall  complete  and  evident  know- 
ledge of  bodies,  or  their  phenomena,  is  de- 
rived from  the  external  world,  through  the 
medium  of  our  five  senses.  In  this  point 
we  agree  with  the  philosophers  of  the  lAk 
century. 

Secondly, — ^That  every  instinct  and  seati- 
ment  is  in  relation  with  external  objectf,aBd 
would  be  confused  and  insignificant  if  il 
were  not  specialized  by  our  perceptions,  i 
defy  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary,  or  shffv 
me  a  man,  deprived  from  birth  of  sight  aid 
hearing,  who  possesses  ideas  or  maaif^fti 
sentiments.    I^perience  has  demoosbaied 
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bifl.  An  individual  under  these  circum- 
■tences  can  manifest  only  a  few  instincts, 
and  these  are  very  obtuse.  He  merely  seizes 
tbe  food  presented  before  him.  He  seeks 
nothing  in  the  external  world,  because  he 
kaB  no  means  of  corresponding  with  it.  Hence 
not  only  knowledge  of  things,  but  the  spe- 
cialization of  instincts  and  feelings,  t.  e., 
their  application  to  a  particular  object,  is 
derived  from  our  perceptions. 

7*lktrd^,-^That  the  notions  which  do  not 
eoncem  bodies,  for  example,  sub8tance,can8e 
and  effect,  power,  space,  duration,  &c.,  are 
primarily  derived  from  bodies,  since  we 
should  be  deprired  of  them  without  a  know- 
ledge of  bodies;  and  their  number  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  attributes  of 
bodies,  and  of  our  intellectual  faculties. 

Fourthly, — ^That  the  three  facts,  just  an- 
nounced, demonstrate  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  either  in  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
form ;  since  man  can  never  penetrate  beyond 
the  relations  established  by  his  organiza- 
tion. I  have  read,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  works  of  a  sect  which  pretends  to 
an  indefinite  degree  of  perfectibility,  and, 
consequently,  considers  that  the  progress  of 
what  it  calls  the  humaa  mind  has  no  limits. 
I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  was  unable 
to  understand  their  works ;  but  I  discovered 
that  they  contained  a  multitude  of  abstract 
ideas  realized ;  t.  e.j  considered  as  bodies, 
and  engendering,  at  every  moment,  other 
abstracts,  not  less  pioductive  of  new  ideas 
of  the  same  kind,  without  its  being  possible 
ibr  me  to  discover  any  term  or  limit  to  this 
SQccession  of  generations. 

The  philosopher  now  discovers  two 
principal  means  of  improving  mankind  in  a 
Boral  point  of  view : — 1st.  By  enlightening 
the  man  who  possesses  already  good  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  who  has  the  time  and 
leisure  necessary  for  their  cultivation ;  by 
proving  to  him  that  he  has  within  him  prin- 
ciples abundantly  sufficient  to  repress  his 
evil  passions  and  inclinations ;  by  develop- 
-  ing  such  inclinations  and  sentiments  as  are 
calculated  to  procure  the  highest  possible 
.•mm  of  happiness.  2dly.  The  second  means 
consists  in  accustoming  the  man  of  weak  in- 
telligence, and  the  multitude,  who  are  de- 
prived of  that  ease  and  leisure  necessary  for 
intellectual  improvement,  to  bodily  work ;  in 
instilling  into  them  the  habit  of  good  acts ; 
in  developing,  by  precept  and  example, 
whatever  superior  feelings  they  may  pos- 
sess ;  and  combining  all  this  with  ins^c- 
tion  in  a  useful  knowledge  of  natural  and 
social  affairs,  communicated  in  a  summary 
and  clear  manner. 

Now,  I  have  shown  that  phrenology  alone 
can  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  attaining 
this  double  object  more  successfully  than 
doctrines  which  hold  forth  the  terrors  of  a 
future  state.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  future 
punishment  has  little  or  no  influence  on  per- 
sons in  whom  venerationy  ideality,  and  mar- 


vellousness  are  feeble.  These  men  are  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  the  existence  of  a  world 
which  is  independent  of  the  objects  revealed 
by  their  senses,  as  is  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  most  criminals  conduct  themselves, 
for  their  intellectual  life  is  a  chimera ;  they 
laugh  at  its  fancied  pleasures,  and  think 
only  of  their  instincts  and  sensual  appetites. 
They  feel  pride  in  discovering  that  many 
can  find  no  better  reasons  for  condemning 
their  criminal  conduct  than  such  as  are 
drawn  from  the  torments  of  hell.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  reflection  has  demonstrated  to 
them  the  absurdity  of  the  menaces  dealt  out 
by  their  priests,  they  become  insensible  to 
every  species  of  remorse,  and  nothing  can 
arrest  them  in  the  career  of  vice.  How 
much  better  to  take  phrenology  for  our 
guide,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  these  men, 
by  making  them  feel  their  duty  towards 
society  at  large ;  by  proving  to  them  that 
vice  and  virtue  reside  in  our  nature,  and 
are  not  phantoms  coloured  from  another 
world ;  that  a  life  of  crime  is  incompatible 
with  the  social  state ;  and  that  they  possess 
feelings  which  should  make  them  sympa- 
thise with  their  fellow  men !  If  to  these 
words  of  peace  and  consolation  we  could 
join  a  guarantee  to  these  wretched  men,  of 
sufficient  work  for  their  sustenance,  and  an 
obligation  of  performing  such  work,  we 
certainly  should  do  more  for  society  and 
morals  than  is  now  effected  by  the  menace 
of  death,  which  is,  to  them,  a  termination  of 
suffering;  or  by  the  still  more  futile  per- 
spective of  eternal  suffering  in  a  spiritual 
world,  laughed  at  by  men  who  can  compre- 
hend no  other  suffering  than  a  corporeal 
one. 

We  have  made,  then,  an  important  pro- 
gress in  proving  that  virtue  and  a  delicate 
conscience  exist  in  our  organization.  The 
moral  deductions  from  this  principle  be- 
come equally  applicable  to  gentlemanlike 
malefactors,  who  have  sufficient  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  address  to  commit  crimes  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  and  who  look  just  as  lightly  on  the 
terrors  of  hell  as  does  the  criminal  who  is  about 
to  lay  down  his  head  on  the  block.  Would  not 
society  gain  extensively,  if  every  one  knew 
the  phrenological  mass  of  his  evil  inclina- 
tions, and  could  prove  before  the  first  comer, 
by  his  conduct,  that  his  constant  effort  was 
to  neutralize  them  by  exercising  the  oppo- 
site faculties?  Were  this  the  case,  the 
heads  of  the  state  would  cease  to  be  so  fre- 
quently deceived  by  an  hypocritical  exte- 
rior, and  relieved  from  the*pain  of  so  often 
changing  their  ministers,  after  trials  which 
are  tdways  more  or  less  ii^urious  to  the 
public  welfare.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will 
laugh  at  the  idea,  but  if  ever  it  be  our  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  king  who  is  acquainted 
with  phrenology,  the  dominion  of  courtiers 
and  hypocrites  will  be  at  an  end.  Society 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  say 
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to  the  ditbelierflniy  who  are  Bomeroot  io 
dTilised  Europe,  and  certainly  hold  the 
aoft  elevated  poets,  "  You  pretend  to  be- 
liere  in  Tirtue,  but  are  disbelievers.    Your 


"  Your  nalare  is  perverse,  and  yon 
lay  it  aside  without  my  assistance ;  I  pih 
mise  to  give  you  one  essentially  virtaous  if 
I  you  obey  me."    The  priest  adds,  ^  You  da 


gerous  and  corrupt  being !  The  fear  of  i 
poral  justice  is  the  only  restraint  uponyoar 
passions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  mystif 
with  one  to  whom  assassination  and  robbery 
I  might  so  soon  become  familiar." 

This  is  insolence  and  impertinence  of  Ifae 
purest  kind : — *'  Wretched  worm,  it  is  ay 
conscience  which  prevents  me  from  destny- 
ing  or  despoiling  you,  in  spite  of  the 


inlBiests  and  pleasures  are  the  only  gods  not  believe  in  hell  1    Oh,  yon  are  a  daa- 
you  worship;  but,  beware;  virtue  is  not  -"  *u^j— •   'tn..  r        r- 

an  empty  word.  It  is  a  principle,  stamped 
OB  yonr  brain,  by  the  side  of  justice  and  rea- 
son. Listen  to  the  inspirations  of  those 
faculties ;  they  command  what  is  just,  what 
is  good,  what  is  grand ;  they  inspire  vener- 
ation, extending  from  the  Supreme  Author  of 
eor  being  down  to  the  lowest  servant  of  the 
law,  from  our  parents  and  ancestors  to  the 

aKMt  humble  benefactors  of  mankind.     Iflnessof  your  insult;  and  my  conscience  is 
you  violate  these  sacred  laws,  the  people  here,  in  me,  and  not  in  that  ideal  woild 
will    cast   a  scrutinising  glance  on  your 
Vends,  and,  if  they  find  your  vicious  conduct 
borne  out  by  a  vicious  organization,  you  are 
lost  for  ever ;  every  one  will  reproach  you 
with  having  neglected  to  cultivate  the  germs 
of  your  virtuous  dispositions.    You  will  be 
declared  guilty,  and  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  will,  with  one  accord,   proclaim 
your  condemnation."    Believe  me,  Clentle- 
BMU,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  words 
which  I  now  speak  will  be  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  men ;  for  their  truth  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  observation, — by  observation 
which  has  become  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  though  it  remains  dumb 
wlMn  we  question  it  on  the  lots  which  await 
the  good  and  bad  in  another  life. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  I  hope,  the  de- 
tails which  I  presented  to  you  on  the  auxi- 
liaries and  opponents  of  each  faculty.  My 
object  in  this  was  to  enable  you  to  apply 
phrenology  to  education,  and  morality  to  the 
improvement  of  our  penitentiary  system,  and 
to  all  the  grand  principles  for  ameliorating 
social  order.  You  are  now  in  a  condition 
to  feel  how  proofs  deduced  from  an  actual 
observation  of  facts  must  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  conduct  of  man  than 
the  representation  of  goblins,  or  devils, 
armed  with  tails  and  torches,  with  hoofs  and 
horns,  since  mummery  of  this  kind  can  only 
affect  men  of  weak  minds  and  no  instruc  • 
tion,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  disap- 
pear in  proportion  as  knowledge  and  the 
reasoning  faculties  advance,  while  truths 
derived  from  observation  only  become 
stronger  with  the  progress  of  science.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  of  this  phantasmagoria  of 
hell  and  devils  has  been  long  ago  rejected 
by  all  philosophers,  and  even  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  religious  believers. 

Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  this  deduction 
from  our  phrenological  labours,  that  the  ob- 
■ervalion  of  man  on  man  is  more  calculated 
to  improve  morality  and  manners  than  all 
the  imaginary  motives  which  the  fertile 
minds  of  the  priesthood  have  invented.  Do 
we  not  insult  man's  reason  when  we  tell 
him,  <<  If  your  conduct  in  this  life  be  unchris- 
tian-like, you  will  burn  throughout  an  eter- 
nity of  misery ;" — a  mere  cover  for  the  phiuse 


whose  entry  you  would  fain  barter  for  gold.'' 
Nothing  strikes  the  philosopher  more  keody 
than  the  care  which  all  Christian  priests  take 
to  paint  the  world  as  one  vast  receptacle  of 
crime  and  iniquity,  in  order  that  the  faithfiil 
may  come  in  numbers,  and  buy  at  any  priee 
the  virtues  and  felicity  of  their  imaginary 
world ;  yet  some  of  the  parrots  who  freqocat 
our  drawing-rooms  still  innocently  repsal 
these  revolting  absurditioa,  and  tell  as, 
<<  There  is  no  crime  of  which  the  disbelietsr 
in  another  life  is  notj^pable." 

Fifthly^— The  last  result  which  1  detaGt,as  a 
consequence  of  phrenological  diocoveries,  if 
a  remarkable  assimilation  between  all  tke 
sciences^  which  could  never  be  felt  so  loag 
as  the  existence  of  a  science  called  metaphy- 
sics was  believed.  Is  it  not  henceforwards 
an  established  fact  that  observation  presides 
as  well  over  the  moral  as  the  physical  woridf 
It  is  the  same  operation  of  the  intelleci 
which  discovers  and  fructifies  all  knowledge, 
merely  directed  here  upouadifferentobjceL 

Let  us  go  farther,  and  confess  that  obssr- 
vation  by  the  senses,  which  furnishes  our 
phrenological  truths,  is  the  only  warrant  we 
possess  that  what  we  have  gained  in  civilis- 
ation will  be  preserved.  If  we  ceased  ob- 
serving, or  if  man  were  submitted  to  say 
other  species  of  observation  than  that  ea- 
ployed  by  the  phrenologists,  metaphysics 
would  necessarily  recover  all  its  lost  power. 
Watch  this  science;  It  tends  constantly  to 
regain  its  ground,  and  employs  in  thatobjeet 
its  personifications  and  its  anathemas,  so  loof 
prepared  against  every  discovery  in  natiiiv 
history.  It  has  its  vulgar  and  even  simoroaf 
phrases ;  its  harmonious  verses,  addrvMJiig 
the  ear  in  tones  and  measures,  and  inflaniag 
the  imagination.  The  metaphysicians,  who 
style  themselves  sacred,  attack  you  atoace 
by  the  sentiments  and  instincts,  with  thdr 
melodious  descriptions,  their  music  and  ss- 
perstitious  pomps ;  they  surn>und  you  ta 
all  sides,  while  you  have  nothing  to  oppose 
against  their  numeroox  and  powerful  mesit 
of  attack  than  simple  observations,  improved 
bv  the  intelligence.  Phrenological iy  *pmk' 
ing,  this  little  group  of  organs,  placed  Imtp, 
in  the  fnmt  of  the  brain,  is  attacked  by  (ke 
ooormons  masses  which  form  the  supsrisri 
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IMera),  and  posterior  portions,  and  which 
•re  sUmnlatewl  by  this  pretended  science. 
Hence,  if  yon  neglect  the  method  of  obser- 
TatioD,  you  remain  without  defence,  and 
metaphysics  drags  you  backwards  towards 
the  age  of  superstition  and  miracles.    Al- 
ready she  exalts  her  passions,  casts  discord 
into  the  bosoms  of  families,  and  refuses  the 
rights  of  sepulture  to  those  who  die  in  the 
belief  of  their  reason  and  their  conscience. 
She  is  ready  to  arm  the  guillotine,  light  the 
pile,  and  renew  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
ages.    Profane  metaphysicians  are  less  dan- 
gerous, but  they  feel  the  necessity  of  permit- 
ting their  mtrtd  predecessors  to  run  their 
coarse  to  a  certain  length,  and  prepare  them- 
selves, in  the  meantime,  to  profit  by  their 
errors,  though  certainly  not  in  the  way  a 
naturalist  or  true  observer  would  do.      I 
repeat  it  again,  Gentlemen.    You  have  no 
security  against  the  invasion  of  such  persons 
except  in  correct  observations  with   your 
senses,  and  correct  inductions,  drawn  by 
your  intf'lligence.    The  men  who  are  really 
disposed  favourably  to   advancement,  but 
who  are  not  phrenologists,  are  incapable 
of    defending    themselves,   for    they    are 
thrown  back  on  the  "  eighteenth  century," 
— «  theory  which  is  far   behind  the  actual 
of  our    knowledge,    and  destined   to  fall 
because  its  foundation  was  bad.  The  inten- 
tionn  of  the  followers  of  this  sect  were 
excellent;  it  made  some  precious  discoveries 
with  respect  to  the  sensations,  by  following 
the  path  first  traced  out  by  Aristotle,  and 
demonstrated  that  all  knowledge  was  derived 
through   that  source ;  but  its  progress  was 
Sdrrested  in  the  middle  of  its  march ;  it  con- 
founded knowledge  with  the  instincts  and 
sentiments,  or  considered  the  faculties  as 
depending  on    a    single    principle,  which 
presided  over  all  the  intellectual  operations 
of  man.    The  Scottish  school  was  certainly 
the  first  to  point  out  the  sentiments;  bat 
phrenology  alone  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  one  another,  and  assigning 
them  a  place  in  the  human  brain. 

This  was  au  iiiiuieii»e  progress,  of  which 
the  metaphysicians,  who  constantly  denomi- 
nate us  *'  sensualists,"  can  form  no  idea, 
and  whose  consequences  they  are  unable  to 
foresee.  They  affect  to  class  us  with  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
Locke,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
doctrine  of  sensations.  These  false  philo- 
sophers never  cease  casting  in  our  teeth  the 
reproach,  that  we  refer  every  thing  to  trans- 
figured sensation, — an  assertion  which  we 
combatas  one  that  isdispruved  by  observation 
and  <lestructi  ve  uf  all  scientific  progress.  The 
march  of  phrenology  is  quite  different.  After 
pointing  out,  in  a  correct  manner,  the  part 
which  the  sensations  play,  and  having  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  perceptions,  it 
characterises  the  instincts  and  sentiments, 
and  shows  their  connection  with  the  per- 
ceptions,— an  important  fact,  neglected  by 


every  philosophical  sect  which  preceeded 
as.  It  it  this  which  g^ves  soch  an  ineos* 
testible  superiority  to  phrenology,  though 
the  progressives  refuse  to  comprehend  it, 
calling  us  enemies  to  morality,  fatalists,  or 
the  propagators  of  a  chimera.  Let  them 
only  study  our  science,  and  the  veil  will 
soon  drop  from  their  eyes.  This  is  the  only 
answer  we  can  now  make  totheirreproaches  ; 
but  we  think  it  right  to  warn  them  that  they 
are  highly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
phrenology,  for,  as  we  said  before,  this 
science  sione  can  protect  them  against  the 
moral  chaos  which  surrounds  them  on  every 
side,  under  the  specious  titles  of  *'  pare 
morality;"  '*  refined  spiritualism;"  which 
flatters  itself  with  being  the  only  eflScacioas 
preservative  against  me  gross  sensuality 
and  vicious  materialism  of  the  empiriciJ 
natural  philosophers.  Their  aversion  to 
phrenology  is  founded  on  some  ridiculous 
sarcasms  which  issued  from  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  who,  on  this  point,  assuredly, 
was  no  competent  judge,  although,  perhaps, 
had  he  lived,  he  might  at  length  have 
rendered  justice  to  phrenology.  The  men 
of  progress  still  act  and  reason  under  the 
infloence  of  the  witticisms  of  the  journals 
and  drawing-rooms  of  the  empire,  and 
never  reflect  how  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  of  those  metaphysical  ontolo- 
gists  vrho  now  lend  them  arguments  which 
they  will  retort  against  themselves,  whenever 
an  opportunity  arrives. 

Such  is  the  picture  that  I  would  lay 
before  you  of  the  state  of  the  science. 
Before  terminating  my  course,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  announce  the  conclusions  which 
I  draw  from  phrenology,  which  I  have 
ventured  naming  *^  intellectual  psychology," 
and  which  you  will  find  in  no  work  on  the 
science,  for  all  the  phrenologists,  without  a 
single  exception,  have  been  more  or  less 
reserved  in  their  communications.  Unin* 
fluenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  love  of 
truth,  I  have  spoken  out  all  that  I  have 
ikougfaft  w&tk««ii  fsar,  and  without  hesita- 
tion. 


My  duty  being  thus  fulfilled,  it  merelT 
remains  for  me  to  testify  the  feelings  which 
I  enjoy  on  having  completed  my  task.  It 
is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  this  course  (o  a  concla- 
sion.  I  began  it  with  the  hope  of  its  being 
useful  to  you ;  I  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  have  run  to  such  a  length ;  but  the 
anxious  desire  you  expressed  of  following 
these  lectures,  and  the  perseverance  with 
which  you  laboured  to  overthrow  the  various 
and  manifold  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  our  reunions,  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  me.  I  seized  the  first  opporta* 
nity  which  leisure  presented,  and  made  it  my 
duty  to  penetrate  the  details  of  phrenology, 


^§U      CONCLUSION  or  IL  BBOmHUia^CDUBSB  OK  PHBENO]/>OT. 

•ad  ky  befora  ywk  Iff  eonMettga  wUft  all  paid  to  me.  inider  tlw  maity  iBcoiiTeuflKtt 

that  to  awet  rabUlM  tii  hmia  kaowledf^  frith  which  we  were  aairoanded;  bat  fkft 

It  !•  taMiible '  ftNk  aHiii  GeaUenea,  to  pleatorewehaTefUtiameetiiig  each  other, 

ezpraaa  kowdaiply  I  have  beea  tooohed  iooa  diarfiiatfid  all  theae. 

ftj  the  aawealMattaatlaa  whleh yon  hAve  .                         mu. 
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